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MOOOCXL. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  from  Ratoath  a  Translation  of  the  fint  Ode  of  the  fint  book  of  Horace ;  being, 
as  our  correspondent  informs  us,  the  first  attempt  of  a  boy,  on^  nme  ymat  M  It  certainly  possesaes 
considerable  merit;  though  the  restricting  it  to  the  same  number  of  lines  as  in  the  Latin,  has  on* 
avoidably  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  original :  it  has,  in  (act,  more  the  air  of  an 
abridgment,  than  of  a  translation.  But,  that  one  so  young  should  succeed  at  all  in  such  an  effort, 
is  an  indication  of  extraordinary  ability :  we  would  the  more  anxiously  impress  on  the  firiends  of  the 
writer,  the  great  necessity  of  caution,  in  forcing  one,  so  gifted  by  nature,  to  attempt  tasks  beyond 
his  powers  to  execute  with  any  positive  success.  Such  injudicious  fostering  is  always  In  the  end 
bitterly  repented  by  the  object  of  it.  To  be  a  wonderful  child  is  at  best  but  a  short-lived  splendour; 
while,  whatever  the  generosity  of  nature,  no  man  has  ever  become  permanently  good  and  great 
without  a  long  probation,  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  heart;  a  probation,  during  which  nothing  is  so 
ifajurious  as  officious  meddling  with  the  unconscious  development  of  the  jrouthfhl  capacities,  or 
making  that  the  season  of  production,  which  patient,  unwearied  nature  intended  to  be  a  period  of 
sUent  growth^a  hiving  up  of  strength  and  sweetness  for  the  toils  and  trials  of  matnrer  years. 


H.'s  **  Reminiscences  **  are  carelessly  written,  and  the  suligect  is  an  unpleasant  one. 
i,  P.y  Liverpool-'*  Ara  **  will  not  suit  us. 
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MORAL  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Among  the  many  omissions  we  have  every 
day  reason  to  lament,  in  that  which  by 
courtesy  is  called  history,  none  is  more 
remarkabley  and  none  is  certainly  so  la- 
mentable, as  that  whereby  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  respecting  the  moral  and  the 
social  habits  of  the  people.  For  what  is 
it  ?  'Tis  to  leave  out  of  the  account  the 
principal  item — the  resulting  quantity  of 
ail  the  calculations  we  are  perplexed  with, 
— ^the  one  great  and  important  conse* 
quence,  in  search  of  which  we  took  the 
trouble  of  enquiring. 

Of  the  domestic  life  of  classical  anti- 
qnity  we  know  very  little ;  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  middle  ages  we  know  consi- 
derably less.  Even  of  times  that  are  more 
recent,  and  consequently  more  important 
for  us  to  understand,  we  are  still  but  gather- 
ing up  the  fossil  remains  of  weapon,  gear, 
and  implement,  and  striving,  by  dint  of 
guess  work,  to  spell  out  therefrom,  some 
plausible  notion  of  what  sort  of  fellows 
our  grandsires'  grandfathers  were.  Yet, 
one  good  guess  of  this  kind  is  much  nearer 
to  the  kernel  of  history,  than  all  the 
Rymer's  Foedera,  and  Commons*  Journals, 
that  men  label  Chronicles  of  the  age  gone 
by. 

Laws  themselves,  though  of  infinite  im- 
portance in  estimating  a  different  country 
or  period  from  our  own,  are  often  all  but 
broken  and  imperfect  monuments  of  the 
time ; — If  made  by  the  people,  monumentSi 
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it  is  true,  of  a  part  of  theif  Irishes ;  if 
made  against  the  people,  monuments  of 
their  weakness.  But,  in  either  case,  they 
are  very  inadequate  measures  of  the  disposi- 
tions, and  the  every  day  modes  of  life  of  the 
generations  who  obeyed  them.  The  great 
things  to  know,  could  we  get  at  th^m, 
would  be — what  sort  of  bread  the  people 
were  eating — what  sort  of  houses  they 
were  living  in — ^how  they  toiled  in  the  field 
— ^how  they  amused  themselves  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  toil — what  they  were  think- 
ing and  talking  about. 

For  assuredly  men  are  not  governed  by 
laws  alone,  but  by  every  influence  that 
proceedeth  out  of  usage  or  example.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  the  customs  of  a  people 
are  their  fundamental  laws,  in  violation  of 
which  no  written  laws  ought  to  be  made^ 
or  permitted  to  exist.  For  in  the  main  the 
instinct  of  a  people  is  wiser  than  any  self* 
constituted  monitor  can  be.  It  knows 
what  it  wants,  and  what  is  good  for  it,  bet« 
ter  than  the  irresponsible  wisdom  or  good« 
ness  of  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals, 
clothed  with  governing  powers,  will  ever 
know.  Not  that  we  countenance  those 
vulgar-minded  politicians,  who  pretend  that 
*•  the  majority  is  always  right."  This  is  but 
the  language  of  stupid  and  degraded  flat- 
tery, unworthy  of  any  rational  man  to 
utter— of  any  enlightened  people  to  give  ear 
to.  We  say  the  majority  are  often  wrong, 
because  the  majority  are  fallible  men ;  aod 
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fallible  men,  whether  many  or  few,  will 
frequently  err.  But  we  have  great  faith 
in  popular  sense, — ^we  have  great  hope  in 
popular  spirit ;  we  do  believe,  that  the  way 
to  rectify  a  great  popular  evil  is  to  reason 
with  the  many — ^to  appeal  boldly  and  ho- 
nestly to  the  many — ^to  lay  before  them  all 
the  information  and  the  reasoning  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  npon  the  subject,  and 
then  confidently  to  await  the  result. 

We  well  know  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  certain  well-intentioned — ^but  we  think 
exceedingly  mistaken — ^friends  of  ours. 
They  wish  the  people  well ;  but  they  do 
not  respect  the  sacred  right  of  self-rule  as 
we  do.  They  would  make  laws  against  po» 
pular  errors.  They  wonld  persecate — aye, 
we  say  it  deliberately — ^they  would  perse- 
cute every  wrong-headed,  or  uninformed, 
or  perverse  man  in  society,  who  wont  take 
lip  their  improved  notions.  They  would 
denounce,  and  abuse  those,  who  may  not 
be  ready  to  go  with  them  at  short  notice, 
on  their  honest  errand  :  so  would  not  we. 

We  honor  the  people  even  in  their  pre- 
judices. We  hold  custom  to  be  a  thing 
full  of  deep  meaning.  We  know  that  some 
customs  are  not  good,  but  evil ;  and  such 
we  are  ready  and  willing  to  question  freely, 
and  ask  others  to  enquire  into.  But  right 
or  wrong,  good  or  evil,  mischievous  or 
innocent,  we  never  will  betray  the  great 
and  eternal  principle  of  popular  freedom 
— ^that  in  all  such  cases  the  appeal  must 
and  ought  to  be  to  the  sense  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people  themselves.  We  will 
turn  bigots  for  no  sect,  we  will  preach 
intolerance  for  no  reform ;  the  majority 
are  not  always  right,  but  the  majority  are 
always  the  highest  authority  to  which  we 
can  appeal ;  and  they  are  always  least 
likely  to  be  warped,  or  led  astray  by  those, 
who  will  neither  flatter  their  mistakes,  nor 
insolently  presume  to  question  their  full 
and  supreme  power. 

When,  therefore,  a  number  of  pure- 
hearted  and  philanthropic  men  have  satis- 
fied themselves,  that  a  particular  habit  of 
life  is  evil,  and  finding  it  very  popular, 
cannot  suddenly  induce  the  many  to  take 
up  their  views,  their  fair  and  legitimate 
course  is  to  endeavour,  by  persuasion,  and 
example,  ar.d  discussion,  to  turn  their  mi- 
nority'into  a  majorify.  But  for  such  a  set 
of  men,  were  they  as  spotless  and  as  wise 
as  angels,  to  presume  to  call  for  legisla- 
tive enactments  against  that,  which  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen  continue  to 
approve— or,  failing  that,  to  stigmatise 
and  nickname,  as  partizans  of  vice,  all  who 


will  not  peremptorily  enlist  under  their 
philanthropic  banners,  is  equally  intole- 
rable and  unpardonable. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  mark 
thus  broadly  our  strong  sense  of,  what  we 
must  term,  moral  persecution,  because  we 
are  about  to  advert  to  a  subject,  on  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  we  know  it  to  have  been 
too  unscrupulously  exercised.  And  we 
deplore  this  the  more,  because,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  the  intolerance  was  in- 
effectual, and  all  the  good  which  has  been 
done,  has  resulted  from  the  spontaneous 
and  uncoerced  action  of  the  populkr  will. 
It  is  hardly  requisite  to  say,  that  we  allude 
to  the  extraordinary  manifestations  recently 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  favour 
of  Temperance  Reform.  We  are  not  about 
to  enter  upon  the  question  in  the  form  it 
has  usually  been  treated  in.  We  think 
there  are  views  of  the  matter  that  have  not 
sufficiently  been  considered ;  and  we  the 
more  willingly  devote  our  present  atten- 
tion to  them,  because  they  are  those  in 
which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  all  parties, 
whether  teetotallers  or  anti-teetotallers, 
will  be  likely  to  concur. 

To  us  seems,  that  the  true  import- 
ance of  the  subject  of  popular  morality  in 
this  regard,  has  been  underrated  much. 
Hundreds  of  people  will  tell  you  how  many 
pounds  and  shillings,  on  an  average  in  the 
year,  every  family  will  have  to  spend  rnore^ 
if  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  given  up* 
Now,  in  our  estimation,  this  is  net  the 
question,  nor  like  the  ques^on,  nor  does 
it  in  any  one  essential  point  touch  the  true 
and  vital  question.  Popular  habits  of  tem- 
perance is  a  question  of  national  morality—* 
of  national  strength — of  national  health-^ 
of  national  greatness.  Money  is  none  of 
these,  can  be  none  of  these ;  and  to  atint  the 
import  of  temperance  reform  to  money,  is  a 
forgetting  utterly  of  what  the  real  ques- 
tion is.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue 
the  good  of  increased  comforts  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  we  shall  be  delighted  if  total  abstinence, 
or  any  other  means,  shall  be  found  effec- 
tual for  procuring  them  such.  But  we 
doubt  the  wisdom,  even  for  the  immediate 
sake  of  the  pecuniary  improvement  sought, 
of  resting  all  upon  its  worth.  We  doubt 
the  power  of  any  money-motive  to  act  as 
a  moral  check.  We  own  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  it  could  so  act.  We  even 
go  the  length  of  sa3dng,  that  if  the  advan- 
tages which  are  to  follow  from  the  moral 
restraint  proposed,  were  measurable  by  the 
mere  money  gain,  we  should  more  than 
suspect  it  was  A  cheat  and  a  deluiion.   God 
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hdp  VB  in  this  vorld»  if,  in  addition  to  all 
the  sordidness  and  corruption  which  mam- 
mon-vorship  has  already  introduced,   it 
vere  erer  to  become  a  popular  belief,  that 
men  oaght  to  be  moral,  or  religious,  be- 
cause it  was  so  much  more  profitable  and 
economical  to  be  so,  than  to  be  the  con- 
trary.   Soon  would  the  seeming  fairness 
of  racfa  an  aspect  reveal  itself  as  the  loath- 
some leprosy  of  sin,  more  hopeless,  more 
terrible,  more  incurable,  than  the  rash  or 
blijid  errors  it  had  effaced.     Oh  no ;  rather 
let  men  alone  in  their  folly,  rather  let  them 
staggfnr  on,  if  no  remedy  can  be  found  but 
tliat  of  coining  their  feelings  into  coun- 
terfeits of  morality,  or  attempting  to  make 
the  only  relics  that  are  left  of  their  god- 
like origin,  'flow  through  the  dark  and 
crooked  channels   of  money  calculation. 
Morality  built  on  any  other  ground  work 
than  religion  is  a  sham,  and  not  a  real  thing ; 
and  religion  never  was  and  never  can  be  a 
matter  of  arithmetic.    It  must  have  its 
root  in  the  heart  of  man,  or  grow  it  will 
not  in  this  world.    Its  make-believe  may 
and  does ;  but  its  end  is  destruction,  its 
god  is  its  beUy,  it  is  engrossed  by  sensual 
and  perishable  things. 

In  America,  we  well  know,  the  question 
of  Temperance  Reform  began  in  this  thrifty 
fpirit ;  and  it  is  still  prosecuted  there  in 
the  same  style*  We  are  soiry  for  it ;  not 
that  America  is  growing  moral  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  that  her  people  are  moveable 
hy  sQch  an  impulse.  'Tis  a  bad  sign  of 
America,  one  that  we  are  indeed  at  no  loss 
to  comprehend,  for  it  squares  too  closely 
with  too  many  other  facts,  that  have  readied 
as  from  thence.  It  is  a  fact  which,  as  an 
unpleasant  one  connected  with  a  peo- 
ple, on  whose  fate  so  much  in  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind  depends,  we  should  not 
perhaps  have  noticed,  but  that  we  have 
had  frequent  cause  to  lament  its  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  popular  party  in  England, 
and  to  £^rehend  the  contamination  in 
•ome  d^ee  reaching  our  own  people. 

We  cannot  better  express,  in  a  few 
words,  what  we  mean,  than  by  saying, 
that  it  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  all  ques- 
tions of  popular  welfare  to  political  eco- 
nomy. If  you  ask  Mr.  Hume  what  he 
means  by  liberty,  he  instantly  tells  you 
''cheap  government."  If  you  ask  Mr. 
Warburton  why  a  standing  army  is  wrong, 
the  first  reason  he  gives  is,  *'that  it  is 
waste  of  capital.'*  If  you  ask  Colonel 
Thompson  why  he  is  opposed  to  church 
MtaUii9hments,  his  reply  begins  with  alleg- 
>og  its  <<ii04|les8  expense.      Ah,  this  is 


sad,  sad  trash.  Liberty  will  never  come 
of  such  chatter  as  this.  Political  economy 
may  be  an  excellent  housewife,  and  while 
employed  at  her  fitting  occupation,  is  wor- 
thy of  every  respect.  But  political  eco- 
nomy was  never  made  to  be  queen — will 
never  be  fit  to  be  queen — can  never  be 
hoisted  into  a  mock  sovereignty  over  wor- 
thier and  higher  influences,  without  ren- 
dering herself,  and  those  who  have  pro- 
moted her  to  such  an  elevation,  other  than 
ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

If  the  state  requires  reform,  or  the 
church  establishment,  or  the  army,  or 
what  is  much  more  important  than  all  of 
them  put  together — if  the  moral  habits  of 
the  people  need  reformation,  let  us,  as 
men  undertaking  a  momentous  and  respon- 
sible ofRce,  approach  the  subject  in  a  calm 
and  believing  spirit.  Let  there  be  no  flip- 
pant chatter  of  economy,  proveable  by 
averages,  and  to  be  settled  by  curt  com- 
putation. Friends,  such  chatter  is  but 
sowing  timers  seed  field  with  chaff.  The 
heart  of  man  wont  retain  your  balance- 
sheet  philosophy ;  the  memory  wont  recol- 
lect your  financial  motives;  the  sympa- 
thies and  passions,  when  you  have  put  them 
to  sleep  by  your  exchequer  eloquence,  and 
so  long  as  they  remain  so,  may  negatively 
acknowledge  such  influences ;  but  when 
they  wake  up  into  struggle  and  activity 
again,  your  proofs  of  what  is  prudent  will 
fall  from  their  neck  like  a  broken  rein. 
Men  are  not  governable  by  what  you  call 
mere  reason  ;  they  never  were,  and  more, 
they  never  will  be.  And  if  we  wanted  an  il- 
lustration of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  been 
saying,  we  could  not  have  a  better  than 
that  which  the  history  of  Temperance  So- 
cieties in  Ireland  furnishes. 

While  the  advocates  of  temperance 
continued  merely  to  publish,  in  varied 
forms,  calculations  of  how  much  each  man 
might  on  an  average  save  in  the  year,  and 
how  much  thereby  the  whole  nation  might 
save,  by  abstaining  from  ardent  spirits,  the 
people  read  the  calculations  and  drank  on. 
We  do  not  scruple  to  say  we  should  have 
respected  our  countrymen  less  than  we 
have  ever  done,  if  we  found  that  they  could 
have  been  moved,  by  any  such  gibberish  as 
that  we  advert  to.  Our  people,  God  bless 
them,  are  a  people  of  strong  prejudices, 
of  fixed  habits,  of  indomitable  attachment 
to  their  own  ways  of  thinking  and  acting ; 
and  we  venerate  them  for  it.  They  will 
not  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  they  have  a  peculiar  reluctance  to 
change  any  long  practised  custpm  for  any 
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reason ;  but  a  mere  money  reason  is  spe- 
cially ineffectual  and  inoperative  with  them. 
This  is  their  character,  and  we  trust  it  may 
never  change.  When  it  does,  they  may  be- 
come slave  owners  or  opium  smugglers,  but 
not  till  then.  Meantime  it  is  observable,  that 
so  long  as  men  were  striving  to  introduce 
temperance  societies  into  Ireland,  on  politi- 
co-economical principles,  they  made  but 
little  way.  Nor  would  they  have  ever 
made  any  effectual  way,  if  a  total  change 
in  their  mode  of  acting  upon  the  popular 
mind,  had  not  happily  been  resorted  to. 
When  the  imagination,  and  the  religious 
feeling,  and  the  domestic  sympathies  of 
the  many  were  addressed,  the  scene  as  by 
magic  changed.  We  are  far  from  imputing 
all  of  this  to  Father  Matthew.  The  im- 
pulse had  been  given,  and  the  ground 
cleared,  by  a  great  number  of  less  gifted, 
but  not  less  worthy  men ;  and  whatever 
measure  of  praise  is  due  to  the  sudden  and 
electric  results  of  his  preaching,  we  know 
that  none  is  more  disposed  to  repudiate 
the  notion  of  exclusive  merit  in  the  work, 
than  the  good  Franciscan  himself. 

Whether  the  pledge  exacted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  total  abstinence,  be  one  so  adap- 
ted to  the  texture  of  the  human  mind,  as 
to  be  capable  of  very  long  endurance,  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  here  discuHs.  We 
prefer  looking  at  the  case  as  it  stands,  at 
the  obligation  into  which  so  vast  a  portion 
of  our  people  have  entered ;  and  we  desire 
to  take  the  good  out  of  the  matter,  and  to 
help  in  its  promotion.  This  much  seems 
clear,  that  excessive  drinking  being  a  habit 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  our  coun- 
trymen, it  was  necessary  that  some  strong 
and  extraordinary  means  should  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  break  the  evil  spell.  A  means 
has  been  tried,  and  has  unquestionably 
succeeded  to  a  great  degree.  Let  us  not 
be  querulous,  but  thankful.  By  the  novel 
and  apparently  unnatural  bar  that  has  sud- 
denly been  interposed,  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  people,  between  themselves  and  the 
long'loved  enjoyment,  we  are  placed  un- 
expectedly in  a  new  and  memorable  posi- 
tion. A  great  opportunity  is  afforded, — 
a  mighty  opening  of  usefulness  has  been 
made, — the  people  have  sacrificed  one  of 
the  few  luxuries  they  possessed,  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  wrong — what  is  to 
be  substituted  in  its  place?  Abstinence 
may  be  effectual  for  the  time,  while  the 
fervour  of  conviction  is  still  fresh,  while  the 
influence  of  sympathy  is  still  strong.  But 
it  were  folly  to  believe  that,  if  the  work  is 
to  be  lasting)  we  can  stop  at  the  negative— 


the  im-resting  place  of  mere  self-deiuaL 
Somebody  has  said  that  **  the  proper  rest 
for  man  is  change  of  occupation."  We  say 
the  only  chance  of  popular  habits  of  tem- 
perance becoming  permanent,  is  by 
promptly  endeavouring  to  supply  new  and 
additional  means  of  popular  relaxation. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  ub  one  of  the 
greatest  miseries  and  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nal proofs  of  the  anti-national  and  bar- 
barous character  of  the  government,  we 
have  in  times  past  lived  under,  that  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other — ^from 
the  days  of  the  excellent  John,  to  those  of 
the  chaste  George,  not  a  single  attempt 
has  been  made  to  supply  the  people  with 
those  instructive  and  civilisingamusements, 
which  in  other  countries  abound.  Other 
nations  have  their  galleries  of  art,  their 
museums  of  natural  history,  their  collec- 
tions of  antiquities,  their  pablic  walks, 
their  open-doored  libraries,  their  paUie 
shows ;  even  poor  Italy,  though  the  hoof 
be  upon  her  neck,  is  rich  in  such  resources ; 
and,  to  do  her  jailors  justice,  they  grudge 
not  the  people  free  access  to  them, — ^they 
dream  not  of  withholding  a  stated  and 
liberal  sum  for  their  extension  aiid  support. 
But  our  governors  systematically  and  per- 
tinaciously oppose  every  thing  of  the  kind. 
Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  taken 
from  us  every  year,  in  the  shape  of  Woods* 
and  Forests*  rents,  to  be  expended  upon  va- 
rious monuments  and  improvements  of 
one  sort  or  other  in  London, — our  money, 
— ^the  fruit  of  our  sweat,— our  resources. 
And  though  this  is  notorious  and  undenia- 
ble, and  though  we  export  one  hundred 
and  five  representatives  to  London  every 
year,  to  look  after  our  interests,  it  never 
occurs  to  any  one  of  them  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, or  utter  a  remonstrance,  against  what 
we  cannot  call  by  any  other  name,  than  a 
gross  and  shameful  misappropriation  of  our 
money. 

Let  every  man  who  values  the  cause  of 
temperance  reform  in  Ireland  look  to  this. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  conjecture. 
Popular  places  of  instructive— or  at  least 
of  innocent  amusement,  are  indispensable 
to  any  sound  system  of  civilised  society. 
You  cannot  make  men  mere  abstinent  ma- 
chines, mere  non-conductors  of  alcohol. 
Men  are  weary  when  they  have  toiled,  men 
need  relaxation  when  they  are  weary ;  men 
must  have  excitement  of  some  kind  or 
other  to  revive  the  tone  of  feeling,  whose 
loss  is  incident  to  hard  labour ;  and  if  you 
leave  them  without  museums,  pictures,  gar- 
dens, music,  reading  rooms,  and  theatres,— 
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back  to  the  whiskey  shop  they  irill  as- 
suredly go. 

It  is  mawkish,  paltry,  stupid  nonsense 
to  say,  wh^'  can't  a  man  remain  at  home, 
and  not  spend  his  money  on  any  amuse- 
ment, bat  lay  it  by,  until  he  gathers  enough 
to  bay  an  additional  pig,  or  a  second  coat, 
or  something  that  is  useful.    Pah !  this  is 
Uie  oid  stink  of  mammon.     We  tell  the 
man  who  trifles  thus  with  the  weakness 
and  the  weariness  of  the  working  man, 
you  are  a  fool  as  well  as  a  hypocrite ;  you 
neither  know  what  human  nature  is,  nor 
have  you  the  honesty,  or  the  sympathy 
of  a  wdl-tempered   Newfoundland   dog. 
The  money  wages  of  the  artisan,  and  the 
rent  and  taxes  of  the  peasant,  are  not  re- 
gulated, nor  are  they  capable  of  being  re- 
gulated, by  any  such  soul -selling  thrift  as 
that  which  you  propose.     You  have  your 
laxmies  and  enjoyments,  oil  to  your  salad, 
cream  to  your  tea,  silk  linings  to  your 
coat,  a  stuffed  cushion  for  your  prayers, 
a  reserved  seat  at  your  concert,  perhaps  an 
equipage  to  roll  you  when  you  are  inclined 
into  the  country  air — ^the  best  and  purest 
luxury  of  all.     And  thankless  for  all  these 
Uesaugs,  truly  brutal  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  accoutrements  and  appliances  of  a 
refined  civilization,  and  thinking  in  your 
heart  far  more  of  the  inconvenience  you 
personally  suffer,  by  the  drunkenness  of  a 
servant,  or  of  a  tradesman,  than  of  that  which 
you  pretend  to  care  for — ^the  amelioration  of 
the  many, — ^you  have  the  stolid  heartless 
barbarity  to  think  and  say, — what  need  the 
working  classes  have  any  amusement  ?  We 
tell  you,  be  you  fanatic  or  libertine,  be 
you  peer  or  commoner,  be  you  lay  or  cle- 
rical, be  you  liberal  or  tory,  who  talk  thus, 
you  are  a  bad  hearted  man.     Would  that 
we  could  take  you  to  the  close  and  ill- 
lighted  home  of  a  working  man,  when  the 
Ii£our  of  the  day  is  done,  and  his  spare  meal 
is  finished,  and  he  begins  to  feel  the  lassitude 
consequent  upon  spent  nature,  and  could 
make  you  watch  the  craving  for  some 
stimulant  that  exhausted  spirit  seeks,  and 
note  the  honest  struggle  there,  between  ab- 
stinence and  the  only  resource  hitherto 
within  his  reach, — it  may  be    that  you 
would  shrink  from  uttering  at  least  such  a 
wretched  mockery  of  an  immortal  spirit's 
want  and  woe,  as  the  admonition  to  save 
his  extra  twopence  three  farthings,  till  with 
their  accumidation  he  could  buy  a  second 
coat.     Were  men  made  for  accumulating 
fiuthinss,  or  for  buying  coats  ?    Will  that 
suffice?  will  that   keep  men  from  dis- 
sipatioii  or  excess  ?  No,  friend ;  nor  ought 


it.  Dissipation  and  excess  are  great  evils, 
but  whether  is  more  guilty — ^the  system 
which  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  work- 
ing millions,  leaves  those  millions  unshel- 
tered from  temptation, — or  they  who,  be- 
cause they  are  not  miracles  of  fortitude  and 
abstinence,  yield  to  its  force  ?  Which  ought 
to  be  more  ashamed — ^they  who  can  find 
no  better  exercise  for  their  haughty  mora- 
lity, than  reviling,  round  their  sumptuous 
board,  the  horrid  habits  of  popular  inebriety, 
— or  they  who  would  gladly  and  joyously 
resort  to  higher  and  nobler  relaxations  than 
those  of  the  tavern,  were  they  permitted 
so  to  do. 

The  efforts  of  the  people  in  the  large 
towi)s  to  create  for  themselves  Mechanics* 
Institutes,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
Long  enough  they  waited  for  the  govern- 
ment or  the  aristocracy  to  found  such  es- 
tablishments ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  dreamt  of  taking  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  They  were  too  busy  abusing 
the  people,  and  making  laws  to  punish  the 
people,  to  have  time  for  helping  the  good 
dispositions  of  the  people.  Thank  God, 
the  vain  patience  and  expectation  of  the 
people,  that  the  good  work  could  begin 
anywhere  but  among  themselves,  is  at 
length  worn  out.  The  experiment  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  Dublin,  was  tried 
without  the  advice  or  favour  of  a  single 
man  of  rank  or  fortune, — nay  it  was  begun 
with  the  unanimous  prophecy  of  all  such, 
who  condescended  to  think  about  it,  that 
it  must  totally  fail.  But  it  has  not  failed ; 
without  their  patronage,  and  in  spite  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  grandees  and  the  petty 
grandees,  it  has  succeeded,  and  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  aristocratic  indifference  to 
wither  it  now.*  One  thousand  men  of 
the  industrious  classes  have  thus  proved  to 
one  another,  and  to  their  fellow-country- 
men, that  there  is  at  least  something  which 
they  can  carve  out  for  themselves.  A  fair 
proportion  of  the  middle  classes  have 
shown  themselves  ready  to  co-operate  with 
them,  as  indeed  they  have  always  in  Ire- 
land shown  themselves  to  be ;  and  so  united 
they  can  do  much.  Let  the  example  thus  set 
be  followed;  and  until  means  can  be  devised 
for  compelling  the  legislature  to  do  its  duty, 
in  the  way  of  restoring  to  its  proper  pur- 

*  We  have  no  wi^h  to  undenralue  the  aid  given 
to  the  Mecbanicfl'  Infstitute  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Cloncurry,  and  the  present  Lord  Lietttenant  and 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  but  it  is  right  that  the 
fiict  shottld  be  known  that  of  the  two  hundred  Peera 
of  Ireland,  mt  ooly  has  ever  oontiibqtcd  to  its  sup- 
port. 
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pose  the  profit  rents  and  surplus  revenue 
of  our  country,  let  us  not  be  idle.  In 
'whatever  way  The  Citizen  can  be  useful  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  providing  popular 
institutions  of  amusement  or  instruction, 
it  will  be  ever  ready.  Why  have  we  not  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  formed  by  Mechanics, 
and  governed  by  Mechanics,  in  every  con- 
siderable town  in  Ireland  ?  The  difficulties 
of  such  establishments  would  be  practically 
diminished  by  the  increase  of  them.  These 
would  be  the  real  temperance  societies,  and 
their  salutary  influence  would  subsist  when 
the  excitement  of  novelty  were  passed  away. 
They  rely  not  on  the  self-denial  of  the 
people,  but  upon  their  curiosity,  their  love 
of  amusement,  their  taste  for  knowledge— 
the  appetites  which  grow  by  what  they  feed 
upon. 

To  render  the  people  abstemious  is  not 
enough.  Even  though  the  habit  of  abstain- 
ing were  to  become  permanent,  it  would  be 
but  a  negative  good.  We  must  endeavour 
to  do  something  more  effectual  and  bet- 
ter than  mere  abstinence.  The  vast  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  popular  edu- 
cation is  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
great  majority  of  the  rising  generation  are 
now  taught,  as  matter  of  course,  to  read. 
But  what  use  is  the  power  of  reading,  and 
what  use  is  the  habit  of  sobriety,  if  the 
sober  and  educated  man  shall  have  nothing 
to  read,  no  place  to  read,  no  opportunity  of 
reading  ?  Upon  the  diligence  that  is  used  in 
turning  these  great  opportunities  to  ac- 
count, rests  all  hope  of  national  advance- 
ment during  the  present  century.  It  was 
one  who  knew  the  people  well  that  said — 
"  Let  me  write  the  ballads  that  the  people 
are  to  sing,  and  you  may  make  what  laws 
you  please."  And  though  the  phrase  be  a 
bold  one,  it  is  not  so  far  from  the  literal 
truth  as  certain  folk  sometimes  imagine. 
Popular  feeling  and  spirit  spring  from 
popular  habit  and  instinct,  not  from  this 
piece  of  statute  blundering,  or  the  other 
specimen  of  senatorial  folly.  These  be- 
come objects  of  its  wrath,  or  contumely  ; 
but  the  source  of  that  wrath  lies  far  down 
in  the  suffering  bosom  of  society — ^has 
perchance  its  well-head  in  some  almost  for- 
gotten error  or  iniquity. 

While,  therefore,  we  attribute  the  con- 
dition of  every  nation  to  the  religious  and 
political  principles  of  its  government,  we 
are  much  indisposed  to  believe  in  the  short- 
hand modes  of  spelling  out  reforms.  If 
there  be  any  great  evil  rife  amongst  us, 
we  are  disposed  to  look  back  for  the 
creative  causes*    Great  evils  grow  not  in 


a  night.  Evil  must  become  a  habit  ere  H 
be  great.  It  is  then  that  its  shadow  ia 
flung  darkly  and  far ;  if  you  would  over* 
throw  it,  you  must  dig  down  deep  under 
its  foundations.  Rhetorical  rockets  wont 
overturn  it,  though  there  were  ever  such 
a  shower  of  them.  A  great  evil  is  too 
strong  for  them.  No,  no,  friends  ;  be  as- 
sured if  your  cheap  and  noisy  missives 
could  conquer  it,  *twould  not  be  so  tern* 
ble  an  affair  to  conquer.  A  great  evil  is 
well  garrisoned;  it  has  been  preparing 
for  its  defence,  strengthening  itself  before 
you  were  born :  if  you  are  in  earnest  about 
overturning  it,  spend  less  time  in  mere 
talk,  and  set  about  working  in  right  ear- 
nest. 

As  for  this  land  of  ours,  we  honestly 
confess  we  get  exceedingly  out  of  temper 
when  any,  save  ourselves,  presume  to 
chronicle  its  faults.  We  have  heard  such 
lies  spoken,  and  read  such  lies  written 
about  it,  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  whoever  questions  our  na* 
tional  perfections  in  any  respect.  We 
know  this  is  not  philosophical,  or  logical, 
or  phiianthropical ;  but  very  little  the 
worse  it  seems  to  us  on  that  account.  It 
is  not  probable,  that  we  shall  soon  be  in 
the  humour  to  affect  the  white-livered  look 
of  impartiality,  while  the  advantages  of 
other  nation  stand  in  broad  and  unshaded 
contrast  with  the  misfortunes  of  our  own. 

But  among  ourselves  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  weak  points  of  our  social  system. 
We  know  well  that  every  bad  habit  is  the 
fruit  of  misgovernment  of  some  kind,  or 
of  no  government  of  any  kind,  which  is 
an  equally  prolific  source  of  misery  and 
mischief.  And  we  may  with  confidence 
appeal  to  the  struggles  we  have  made 
against  positive  misrule,  and  the  reason* 
ings  we  have  urged  in  favour  of  supplying 
what  is  deficient  in  good  rule,  for  the  proof 
of  our  desire  to  aid  our  countrymen  in  ob- 
taining such  legislative  remedies  as  our 
condition  needs.  But  again,  and  again 
we  say,  the  great  things,  the  essential 
things,  are  not  to  be  done  by  pariiament. 
Ah,  no,  friends ;  we  must  do  them  our« 
selves,  or  they  never  will  be  done.  We 
must  reuse  ourselves  in  thought  and  feeling. 
We  must  cleanse  our  bosom  from  the  pe- 
rilous stuff*  wherewith  tyranny  and  poverty 
and  shame  has  stuffed  it.  To  strike  down 
the  hand  of  misrule  is  not  enough ;  that 
wont  cleanse  our  bosom.  Nothing,  but 
the  mercy  of  heaven,  and  the  steady 
resolution  taken  by  the  people  to  wrestle 
I  as  one  man  against  the  ignorance  and  bad 
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UbitCy  vhich  our  enemies  have  sent 
amongst  us  to  mock  us,  will  exorcise  the 
demoos. 

It  is  fidse-hearted,  false-sighted  patriot* 
ism,  that  will  not  see  that  we  have  this 
work  to  do,  and  anxiously  strive  to.  do  it. 
Of  our  popular  errors,  that  which  has 
hitherto  done  us  most  discredit  and  most 
hsnm,  is  that  of  intemperance.  It  cannot 
be  denied ;  it  ought  not  to  be  slurred  over 
b^  the  fearless  and  genuine  friend  of  the 
people. 


A  great  and  praiseworthy  effort  has  at 
length,  in  our  time,  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  this  terrible  blemish  on  our  popular 
character.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  sen* 
timents  have  combined  together  in  asso« 
eiations,  having  for  their  object  the  disuse 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  T9  us  it  is  mat- 
ter of  deep  delight  to  see  men  so  associa- 
ted, were  there  no  other  result  to  ensue-*- 
'tis  a  good,  'tis  a  glorious  thing ;  God  bless 
them  for  it. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  is  an 
sge  fertile  in  biography ;  from  the  actor  on 
thegreat  stage  of  parliament,  to  the  pettiest 
performer  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  scarcely  a  single  in- 
dividual is  permitted  to  repose  quietly,  in 
the  tomb  to  which  he  has  descended — in- 
teresting or  uninteresting,  important  or 
unimportant,  the  details  of  his  daily  exist- 
ence are  dragged  into  light,  and  volumes 
innumerable  are  inflicted  upon  the  public. 
But  notwithstanding  that  biography  has 
encreased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
an  evil  of  serious  magnitude,  and  likely  to 
embarrass  posterity, — if  it  were  not  for  the 
certainty  that  nine-tenths  of  the  biogra- 
phies published  will  never  survive  the  pre- 
sent generation, — we  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  the  work  whose  title 
heads  this  article.  It  seldom  happens  that 
the  lives  of  distinguished  lawyers  possess 
any  interest,  save  for  their  contemporaries. 
Unlike  the  distinguished  in  other  intellec- 
tual employments,  they  produce  no  perma- 
nent effect,  and  excite  no  enduring  interest 
in  the  minds  of  posterity.  The  uniform 
unvarying  tenour  of  their  existence,  the 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  nature  of 
their  occupations,  divest  the  details  of 
their  lives  of  that  attraction,  which  attaches 
to  the  histories  of  those  who  have  attained 
even  a  less  measure  of  success,  by  more 
stirring  means :  while  their  labours,  how- 
ever intense,  leave  no  record  behind,  but 
the  amount  of  property  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of  amassing.  To  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  to  the  acquisition  of 
Ijroperty  or  obtaining  of  honours,  they 
have  devoted  their  existence,  and  verily 
they  have  their  reward ;  **  the  good  they 
do  is  buried  with  them ;"  and  when  the 


grave  has  closed  upon  an  Ex-Chancellor, 
or  a  retired  Chief  Justice,  the  knowledge 
of  their  having  lived  is  confined  to  those, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pore  over  the  reports 
which  are  the  only  record  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  monument  of  their 
learning. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
England,  the  law  should  be  of  such  vast 
extent,  and  of  such  peculiar  character, 
that  the  labour  of  a  life  must  be,  ex- 
pended in  acquiring  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  practice  it  with 
even  tolerable  success,  or  to  administer  it 
with  even  tolerable  satisfaction  ;  while  the 
knowledge  so  acquired  is  useless^  to  its 
possessor,  either  in  any  other  occupation 
in  this,  or  in  a  similar  occupation  in  any 
other  country.  The  learning  of  lawyers 
is,  as  Archbishop  Laud  expressed  it,  <'  only 
learning  here;*'  and  to  those  who  have 
failed  in  making  it  a  marketable  commo- 
dity, it  does  not  bring  either  the  pleasure 
in  acquisition,  or  the  pride  in  possession, 
which  every  other  species  even  of  profes- 
sional learning  affords.  It  is  true,  that  in 
a  free  country,  success  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  brings  with  it  richer  rewards,  and 
more  tempting  prizes,  than  any  other  occu- 
pation ;  but  white  the  glittering  bait  of  the 
Great  Seal  or  Chief  Justiceship,  has  tempt- 
ed many  a  young  aspirant  of  strong  ener- 
gies and  stronger  ambition,  to  enlist  in  apur- 
sui  tin  which  success  is  often  not  less  destruc- 
tive than  failure,  the  existence  of  such  prizes 
has  produced  an  injurious  effect  on  the  po- 
litical morality  of  the  profession.  A  success- 
ful lawyer  becomes,  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  a  useful  ally,  and  often  an  indis- 
pensable colleague  to  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  aristocracy,  which,  since  the 
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fiDal  subjagation  of  the  Crown»  have  con- 
tended, with  varying  and  alternate  success, 
for  the  government  of  the  British  Empire. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  has  emerged, 
after  long  years  of  patient  toil,  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  chambers    into  public 
notice,  he  is  courted  with  sedulous  atten* 
tion  by  political  leaders ;  and  when  he  has 
once  enlisted  under  the  banner,  to  which 
choice  or  accident  may  direct  him,  he  be- 
comes the  advocate  of  the  party  whose 
principles  he  has   espoused,  and  whose 
colours  he  has  assumed.  He  brings  to  their 
assistance  the  knowledge  and  the  habits  he 
has  acquired  in  the  long  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  becomes  the  active  and 
zealous  advocate  of  any  measures,  which 
may  advance  the  interests,  or  serve  the 
views  of  those,  at  whose  hands  he  expects 
rewards    so  magnificent     For   a  short 
period    his  history   is  involved    in,  and 
partakes  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
history  of  the  country ;  but  rarely  has  that 
country  been  served,  or  its  history  been 
influenced  by  his  eloquence  or  his  exer- 
tions.   It  is  true  that  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  a  green  old  age,  rendered  services  to 
his  country  which  **half  redeemed  his 
forfeit  fame  ;*'  but  his  patriotism  was  the 
oonsequence  of  disappointed  ambition ; 
and  he  did  not  think  of  opposing  the  Crown, 
until  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  of  all  chance  of  regaining  the  lost 
favour  of  the  Court,  by  the  inveterate  hos- 
tility of  Buckingham.    It  is  true,  that  in 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Commons  in    the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles,  several  eminent  lawyers  wielded 
in  defence  of  their  country  the  arms  of  the 
law ;  but  in  general  the  politicians  of  that 
profession  have  carried  into  their  new  oc- 
cupation the  habits  of  their  old,  and  enlist- 
ing under  the  banners  of  party  with  *'  asteady 
drill  sergeant  morality,"  they  have  looked 
upon  their  party  as  their  client,  and  have 
sacrificed  the   interests  of  freedom  and 
truth,  to  the  cause  of  that  party.     In  this 
respect  the  Harcourts  and  Cowpers,  the 
Thurlows  and  Wedderbumes  of  the  last 
century,  do  not  differ  from  the  Campbells 
and  Folletts  of  the  present. 

To  thisgeneral  rule,  however,  the  subject 
of  the  present  volumes  forms  a  distinguished^ 
exception.  Courted  at  an  early  age  by  one  of 
the  mostinfluential  leaders  of  that  section  of 
the  aristocracy,  to  which  his  own  political 
feelings  and  personal  connections  naturally 
tended  to  inclinehim — tempted  by  the  offer 
of  a  seat  in  parliament  upon  the  most  flat- 
tering termsi  at  an  age  when  other  men  are 


unknown  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
friends — he  had  the  firmness  and  the  in- 
tegrity to  refuse  the  offer,  because  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  might  compromise  his  Inde- 
pendence, and  make  him,  instead  of  the 
servant  of  the  people,  which  he  ea^rly 
desired  to  be,  the  badged  and  liveried  re- 
tainer of  a  party.  And  subsequently,  at  a 
later  period  of  life,  when  age  might  be 
supposed  to  have  chilled  the  glow  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  and  ambitious  and  iuter- 
ested  views  to  have  overbalanced  consid- 
erations of  public  duty ;  when  parliamentary 
reputation  had  been  added  to  professional 
success,  and  the  first  honours  of  the  State 
awaited  his  acceptance,  upon  the  expected 
accession  to  oflice  of  the  party  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself,  he  dared  to  op- 
pose that  party  upon  a  question,  in  which 
their  vital  interests  were  involved,  to  offend 
the  person  upon  whom  that  party  relied  for 
their  restoration  to  power,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  prospects  of  becoming  I^ord  Chaneellorp 
because  he  could  not  combine  the  charac- 
ters of  a  political  partizan  and  a  public 
servant — because  his  doty  to  hit  country 
was  inconsistent  with  his  fidelity  to  his 
party. 

The  history  of  the  life  of  such  a  man 
must  needs  be  interesting ;  and  the  volumes 
before  us  present  that  history  in  a  roost 
attractive  shape.  His  sons  have  per- 
formed with  fidelity  and  diacrimiDation, 
their  duty  to  their  father  and  the  public, 
whose  property  the  history  of  that  father 
is.  They  have  properly  confined  them- 
selves to  placing  before  us  his  letters  and 
journals,  without  a  single  comment  of  their 
own;  and  without  wounding  the  feelings  of 
a  single  individual,  we  have  thus  displayed 
the  faithful  record  of  the  actions  and  opi- 
nions, public  and  private,  of  one  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  lived. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  born  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1757,  of  one  of  those  Huguenot 
families,  with  which  the  stupid  bigotry  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  enriched  £ng<« 
land,  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Naiitz.  His  father's  circumstances  were 
by  no  means  opulent,  (being  a  working 
jeweller  in  London;)  and  the  childhood  of 
Uomilly,  like  that  of  most  really  great  men» 
presents  nothing  specially  worthy  of  no- 
tice. One  circumstance,  however,  which 
is  related  in  bis  own  short  autobiogra* 
phical  memoir,  had  such  an  important  in- 
tliience  upon  his  future  fortune,  and 
affected  his  career  in  life  so  fatally,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  it  ia  his  own 
i  words** 
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^  In  my  emrUeid  infancy  my  imagination  was 
■lanncd,  and  my  feara  awakened  by  stories  of  devils, 
vitdicB,  and    apparitions,   and  they  had  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  me  than  is  even  usual  with  child- 
icn ;  at  least  I  judge  so  from  their  effect  being  of 
a  moR  than  usual  duration.     The  images  of  terror 
with  whidi  those  tales  abound,  infested  my  imagi- 
■atioB  very  long  after  I  had  discarded  all  belief  in 
the  talea  themselves,  and  in  the  stories  upon  which 
they  are  built ;  and  even  now,  though  I  have  been 
aocosfomed  for  many  years  to  pass  my  evenings  and 
my  nights  in  solitude,  and  without  even  a  servant 
sleeping  In  my  chambers,<l  must,  wiih  some  shame, 
eooleas  that  they  are  sometimes  very  unwelcome  in« 
tvndcn  vpon  my  thoughts.  •  •  • 

But  it  waa  not  merely  such  extravagant  stories  that 
distorbcd  my  peace ;  as  dreadful  an  impression  was 
made  on  me  by  relations  of  murders,  and  acts  of 
cruelty.  The  prims  which  1  found  in  the  Lives  of 
the  MartyTK,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar,  have  caused 
me  many  sleepless  nights.  My  dreams  too  were 
disturbed  by  tlie  hideous  images,  which  haunted  my 
imagination  by  day.  1  thought  myself  pre- 
sent at  executions,  murders,  and  scenes  of  blood, 
and  I  have  often  lain  in  bed  agitated  by  my  terrors, 
equally  afiaid  of  remaining  awake  in  the  dark,  iind 
«f  falling  aaleep  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  dreams. 
Often  have  I,  in  my  evening  prayers  to  God,  be. 

igfat  him,  with  the  utmost  fervour,  to  suffer  me  to 
the  night  undisturbed  by  horrid  dreams." 


Here  we  may  trace  the  germ  of  that 
fital  malady,  which  in  af^r  years  over- 
shadowed the  intellect,  and  cut  short  the 
life  of  one,  who  might  otherwise  have  ren- 
dered signal  services  to  his  country ;  had 
he  but  been  preserved  until  the  arrival  of  a 
better  season,  than  the  deep  gloom  of  tory- 
ism  which  had  then  spread  over  the  land. 
After  having,  in  the  course  of  a  painful 
attendance  at  the  school  of  a  tyrannical 
and  ignorant  master,  acquired  somewhat 
less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  **  dead  vo- 
cables,** young  Romilly  was  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  transferred  to  his  father* s  shop, 
which  he  was  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  suc« 
eeed  to.  I'he  leisure  which  such  an  oc- 
cupation fortunately  afforded  him,  was 
employed  by  his  active  mind  in  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  his  so  called  education  ; 
and  at  eighteen  he  had  acquired  an  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  which  does  not 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  those,  who  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  early  life.  Accident, 
however,  and  the  kindness  of  a  wealthy  re- 
lative, rescued  him  from  a  situation  in  life 
so  little  suited  to  his  tastes  and  capacities ; 
and  after  having  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  chained  forlifetothedull  routine,  and 
oppressive  idleness  of  the  Six  Clerks'  office, 
he  was  persuaded,  by  the  advice  of  friends, 
in  this  instance  nut  misjudgingi  to  adopt  the 
more  arduou;  and  animating  life  of  a  bar- 
rister ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  entered  his  name  as  a  kw  student  at 
Gray's  Inn. 


From  this  period  until  his  entry  on 
the  actual  exercise  of  his  profession  in 
Easter,  1783,  his  studies  were  pursued  with 
unremitting,  though  not  exclusive  zeal. 
Neither  then,  nor  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  engrossed  with  business,  did  Romilly 
fail  to  find  time  for  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture, the  intercourse  of  friendship,  and  the 
performance  of  those  offices  of  love  and 
duty,  which  are  so  agreeable  to  the  bene- 
volent, and  so  irksome  to  the  selfish.  His 
correspondence  with  his  broth er-in-law, 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogct,)  who  had  been  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  leave  the  country, 
and  his  sister — a  correspondence  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  death — while  it  fur« 
nishes  the  best  evidence  and  most  authentic 
record  of  the  unaffected  intrinsic  goodness 
of  his  character,  presents  at  the  same  time 
most  interesting  comments  on  the  events 
of  the  time.  The  disgraceful  riots  of  1780, 
when  the  stupid  and  cruel  bigotry  of  a 
besotted  multitude,  led  on  by  a  titled 
fanatic,  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  es- 
tablished government  of  Great  Britain, 
are  detailed  with  all  the  particularity  and 
all  the  disgust  of  an  eye-witness. 

*^  The  shameful  means  by  which,  as  I  related  to 
you  in  a  former  letter,  names  were  procured  to  the 
petition  for  repealing  the  Catholic  Act,  did  not  ^ve 
me  any  idea  that  the  party  could  be  either  very  for- 
midable or  numerous. 

^<  The  Methodists,  the  followen  of  Wesley,  and 
the  aecuries  of  Whitefield,  were  the  first,  if  not  to 
raise,  at  least  to  join  the  cry  against  popery  ;  and  it 
should  seem  from  the  effects  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, tliat  no  art  has  been  \th  untried  which  either 
could  magnify  the  terrors  of  the  people,  by  painting 
to  their  imagination  in  the  most  glarin};  colours  all 
the  horrors  of  popism,  or  could  infuse  among  them 
a  mistaken  seal,  and  a  dangerous  spirit  of  fimaticixm. 
One  way  or  otiier,  40,0U0  persons  were  prevailed  on 
to  sign  the  petition.  Lord  George  Gordon,  that  he 
might  give  it  greater  weight,  or  rather  that  he 
might  by  violence  force  it  upon  the  House,  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers,  in  the  name  and  as 
president  of  the  Protestant  Association,  the  day  on 
which  he  purposed  nresenting  the  petition  to  the 
House,  at  the  same  unie  desiring  the  attendance  of 
all  the  petitioners. 

**  U'hen  I  arrived  at  Westminster,  whither  1  went 
to  hear  a  debate  upon  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, I  found  the  large  opening  between  the  Par- 
liament House  and  Westminster  Abbey,  ait  the 
avenues  of  the  House,  and  the  adjoining  streets, 
thronged  with  people  wearing  blue  cockades.  Upon 
my  getting  into  the  House  of  Lords  1  found  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  five  or  six  peers  who  were  all  that 
were  yet  assembled,  in  great  consternation  fWmi  the 
news  they  had  just  received  of  Lord  Stomont's  being 
in  great  danger  from  the  populace.  Tiwt  Lord, 
however,  soon  made  his  appearance ;  he  had  been 
treated  rudely  but  not  very  outrageously  by  the  mob. 
Lord  Hillsborough  and  several  other  peers  came  in 
soon  after  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  having  loet  their 
bags  in  the  scuffle  they  had,  to  get  into  the  House* 
Lord  Bathont,  the  late  Chancdlor,  was  pulled  in 
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fey  tbeittandintt  out  of  the  band!  of  iht  populace, 
fievonl  noblemen,  emoiig  othcn  Lord  Saiidwicby 
feeing  the  danger,  bad  returned  borne,  lo  that  the 
Uounewai  rather  thin.  The  Duke  oi  Richmond 
notwithstanding  rose  to  spesk  npon  the  motion  he 
wss  about  to  make.  He  had  proceeded  in  bis  speech 
ibr  about  an  hour,  though  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions from  the  thundering  of  the  mob  at  the  doora 
of  the  House,  and  the  shouting  that  was  heard  with- 
oat,  when  one  of  the  peers  abruptly  entered  to  inibrm 
the  lords  that  the  popnlMce  had  forced  Lord  Boston 
oat  of  his  coach,  and  that  his  life  was  thought  to  be 
in  the  greatest  danger.  Several  lorda  immediately 
<MSered  to  go  out  and  rescue  him ;  but  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  attendants  and  some  of  the  people  about 
tbe  House,  this  was  rendered  unnecessary.  Not  long 
lAir  word  was  brought  that  Lord  Ashbumbam  waa 
in  the  same  situation,  surrounded  by  the  mob  and 
in  great  danger ;  at  la^t,  however,  he  was  dragged 
into  the  House  over  the  heads  of  the  people  and  ap- 
parently much  hurt.  The  tumult  becoming  erery 
moment  more  violent,  it  was  found  impoasiUe  to  go 
on  with  any  business,  and  at  half  put  ei|^t  the 
House  adjourned.  Thus  far  as  to  what  1  myself 
waa  witness  to. 

'*  At  the  House  of  Commons  the  lobby  was  ao 
mueh  crowded  with  tbe  petitioners,  that  the  members 
oould  hardly  g:et  in ;  and  none  it  ia  said  wot  suf- 
fered to  paiit  without  giving  in  their  nsmcs  to  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  promising  to  vote  Ibr  tbe  re- 
peal. As  soon  as  the  House  sat  upon  business  the 
petition  was  uken  into  consideration  i  but  certainly 
nothing  could  be  done  upon  it  then,  Ibr  many  mem* 
bers  had  been  deterred  from  coming  to  the  House, 
and  those  who  were  present  were  far  from  enjoying 
any  freedom  of  debate.  A  motion  wns  therefore  made 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  it  till  Tuesday,  and  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  190  to  9.  Lord  George  Gor 
don  then  came  into  the  gallery  over  the  lobby,  and 
harangued  the  populace.  He  told  them  their  petition 
waa  as  good  bm  rejected,  and  that  if  they  expected 
redress,  they  must  keep  in  a  body,  or  meet  day  after 
day  till  the  Catholic  Act  waa  repealed.  8ome  of 
bis  friends  who  stood  behind  him  besought  him  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  not  to  excite  the  people  to 
measures  which  mus^  be  destructive  to  themselves, 
but  nothing  could  deter  thi*  frintic  incendiary  till 
ho  was  by  violence  forced  back  into  the  House  Jhe 
clamours  of  the  people  were  now  become  so  loud,  and 
there  appeared  among  them  aymptoms  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous  temper,  that  it  was  absolutely  tiecesssry  to 
call  up  the  uuards.  This  expedient  was  so  fiir  suc- 
cessful that  the  lobby  and  the  avenues  of  the  House 
Were  soon  cleared ;  but  without  doers  the  fury  of  the 
populace  was  un^^overnable.  The  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln (the  Chancellor's  brother)  was  torn  out  of  his 
coach  as  lie  was  goin^  to  the  House ;  happily  he 
escaped  out  of  the  handn  of  the  mob,  and  took  refuse 
In  a  house  in  Palace  Yard.  The  mob  however  pur- 
sued him,  broke  the  windows,  and  insiitied  so  re- 
solutely on  being  admitted  to  search  for  him,  that 
it  waa  impossible  to  keep  them  out  any  longer  than 
while  the  bishop  changed  bis  dress,  and  made  his 
escape  over  the  garden  wall.  The  tumuh  continued 
till  very  late  at  night,  when  the  mob  divided  into 
different  parties,  and  broke  into  three  Romish  chapels 
(two  of  which  belonged  to  Embassadors)  tore  down  tbe 
altara,  tho  organs,  and  decorations  of  the  chapels, 
bnm^t  them  out  into  the  street  and  burned  them. 
Kot  oontent  with  this,  at  the  iiardinlan  Ambaaaa- 
dor'a,  they  carried  the  fire  in^o  the  chapel,— the 
inside  was  presently  consumed,  but  fortunately  no 
other  damage  was  done. 

M  Qq  Sttnday  night  the  mob  •NemUed  agaia  in 


MoorflcMi,  binka  into  a  auMiJiMMe  thalliad  lately 
bora  built  thcre^  and  into  aome  adjoining  hoasei 
which  were  inhabited  by  Catholica,  destroyed  all  the 
Ibmiture.  and  every  thing  they  conld  lay  banda  ea, 
and  at  laat  set  fire  to  the  bouses.  Five  were  coa- 
lumed  beaides  the  masa  bou^e.  I<a«t  night  they 
oommitted  great  oatrai^  at  the  boiiaca  of  thoae  who 
bad  ^ipeared  aa  witneascs  against  thoae  who  wen 
taken.  Afterwards  they  broke  all  the  windowa  sad 
destroyed  Uie  furniture  at  the  houae  of  Btr  George 
Savilk,  a  man  who  bears  an  excellent  character,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  moat  active  men  in  the  oppositiea, 
and  who  waa  the  very  penon  who  brought  up  the 
Voik  petition  to  parliament ;  but  all  tbeaa  moita  it 
seems  are  cancelled,  by  hia  having  moved,  two  yean 
ago,  to  give  some  privilegea  to  an  unfortunate  dassof 
men  who  are  nqjnatly  the  objecu  of  very  rigarous 
Uwa.  •  •  •  •  • 

The  evening  of  Tuesday,  tbe  day  when  I  wrote  to 
yott  laat,  wm  attended  with  the  moat  violent  outrages 
and  exceases  that  can  be  imagined.    I  infoemed  yoo, 
I  believe,  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  peti. 
tion  was  deferred  until  that  day.     Piodigioua  mul- 
titudes, wearing  blue  cockades,  assembled  aa  bcfen 
in  Palace  Yard,  but  on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
crowd,  guarda,  both  foot  and  horse,  were  drawn  ap 
and  formed  an  avenue  fiir  the  members  to  pass  to 
lliB  Honsew     But  this  martial  appearaiioe  C«r  fram 
intimidating  the  mob,  only  rendered  them  more  inse. 
lent.  They  boldly  puaded  the  streeu  with  coknua 
and  music,  and  attempted  to  pass  through  the  Park 
to  Buckingham  House,  but  were  atopped  by  a  very 
atrong  party  of  gvarda  stationed  there.     About  fita 
o'clodL  the  rioters  were  become  so  ontrageousy  that 
there  waa  no  possibility  of  awing  them  but  by  read* 
ing  the  Riot  Act.     Upon  this  a  great  part  of  the 
rioters  quitted  Palace  Yard,  but  they  only  quitted  it 
with  the  intention  to  wreak  their  fury  up<m  the  ob- 
jects  of  their  resentment  in  other  paru  of  the  town. 
One  party  went  straight  to  the  house  of  tbe  Ju&tice 
of  the  Peace  who  had  read  the  Riot  .4ct,  and  en- 
tirely demolished  it.     Another,  and  a  much  stronger 
body,  marched  to  Newgate,  demaiided  the  rdease  of 
the  persons  who  were  confined  there  for  the  burning 
of  the  Ambassador's  (Chapel ;  and,  this  demand  not 
being  complied  with,  broke  open  the  doors,  set  at 
liberty  aU  the  felons  and  debtors,  and  set  fire  to  the 
prison  and  the  keeper's  house,  which  were  both  pre- 
sently consumed.    They  then  proceeded  to  the  new 
prison  at  Clerkenwell,  and  set  ft«e  the  prisoners  that 
were  there  in  confinement.     About  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  attacked  the  house  of  Lord  Mans- 
field ;  bis  lonlship  had  but  just  time  to  escape  by  a 
back  door,  when  they  broke  in.  A  bonefire  waa  im- 
mediately made  in  the  street  of  his  furniture,  and 
with  merciless  fury  they  threw  into  it  all  his  books, 
and  among  others,  many  manuscripts  of  inestimable 
value.  At  last  they  set  fire  to  the  house,  whidi  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  soldiers,  after  having  fiir 
a  long  time  endured  the  insulu  of  the  populace,  were 
at  last  obliged  to  fire.     Eight  or  nine  persons  were 
killed  nnd  several  wounded.  The  same  night  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Fielding  was  burned ;  and  in  different 
parts  all  over  the  town,  the  houses  of  Catholics  were 
pulled  down  or  set  on  fire.    Some  of  the  mob  at  last 
insisted  upon  llghta  being  put  up  at  every  window 
in  joy  for  the  destruction  of  Newgate,  the  illumina- 
tion accordingly  was  general.     You  can  hardly  re- 
present to  yourself  so  melancholy  a  sight  as  tbia 
appeannce  of  involuntary  rejoicing,  and  at  the  laroe 
time  to  behold  the  sky  glowing  on  every  side  with 
the  light  of  different  conflagrations^  aa  if  the  dty 
bad  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 
<*  In  the  aooonnu  I  have  given  you  of  these  traoi- 
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ictioMi  I  menlioQed  no  dicamstuioe  bat  what  1  was 
dtbcr  aa  cye-witnoa  to  myself,  or  heard  from 
autkoritf  which  I  had  no  reaion  to  doubt.  It  ia 
itdly  BO  ezMggeiation  to  aay,  that  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednadiy  nighta  London  had  the  appearance  of  a 
dty  ukeo  by  storm  ;  the  fires  blaaing  in  different 
puts  of  the  tovn,  the  terror  and  dismay  of  one  part 
of  ihe  inhabitants,  and  the  rage  and  licentiousness 
of  the  cuher  were  equal  to  what  one  can  imagine  in 
mdi  a  cstastrophe.". 

The  cause  of  these  tumults  was  not  less 
dttgraceful  to  the  nation,  than  their  ex« 
istence  and  continuance  was  discreditable 
to  the  govern m en tf  which  was  so  panic- 
struck  as  to  have  neglected,  for  some  days, 
to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  their 
suppression.  The  act,  the  repeal  of  which 
was  thus  tumultuously  demanded,  merely 
relieved  the  English  Catholics — ^a  feeble 
and  inoffensive  remnant — from  the  liability 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  forfeiture 
of  property,  which,  by  the  act  of  1699,  was 
imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics,  for  the 
(Recces  of  hearing  mass,  of  keeping  school, 
sod  of  refusing  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished religion.  The  scenes  thus  enacted 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  metropolis* 
in  ao  age  that  calls  itself  enlightened,  and 
among  a  people  who  have  long  boasted  of 
their  civilisation,  should  be  a  warning  to 
our  zealous  Anglo-maniacs  to  be  more 
sparing  in  casting  upon  other  nations,  the 
reproaches  of  barbarism  and  religious  bi- 
gotry. 

The  struggles  of  parties,  at  the  close 
of  the  American  war, — when  the  English 
nation,  weary  of  a  contest  from  which 
they  had  reaped  nothing  but  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  defeats,  or  of  profitless  victories, 
and  forgetful  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  had  embarked  in  the  contest  for  su« 
premacy,  from  which  they  could  derive  no 
benefit  beyond  the  gratification  of  the 
''lust  of  sway,'*  sought  to  avenge  upon 
Lord  North  and  the  ministry  of  the  day, 
the  consequences  of  their  own  rash  at- 
tempt at  usurpation, — are  interestingly 
described: 

**  When  I  arrived  home  I  found  every  body  in 

gnat  anxiety  Ibr  the  army  under  Lord  ComwaUia. 
•  •  o  •  • 

« 

"  In  this  uncertainty  the  day,  on  which  parliament 
VM  to  meet,  drew  near.  The  King's  speech  was  pre- 
psied,  had  been  read  at  the  council,  and  was  to  have 
bcsD  delivered  to  parliament  the  very  next  day,  when 
news  arrived  that  Corawallis  and  all  his  soldiers  wcfe 
prisoDCEs. 

"  The  debates  which  were  to  be  hdd  on  the  fbl* 
lowing  day,  promised  to  be  very  interesting,  and  ao 
moch  had  they  aroosed  the  atteodaaoe  of  men,  that 
Ihe  lobby  of  the  House  wu  full,  long  before  the 
Speaker  arrived,  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  he 
could  make  his  way  into  the  House.  The  moment 
kehsdsoitfsd  the  people  crowded  slUrhim,  it  was 


impossible  to  shut  the  doors,  and  the  galleiy  was  in 
a  moment  filled  with  a  promiscuous  crowd.  I  among 
the  rest  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  seat.  As  yon 
have  without  doubt  already  seen  the  King's  speech, 
you  have  as  certainly  observed,  ihat  after  boasting  of 
successes  in  the  East  Indies  which  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  before,  announcing  the  disaster  in  Virginia, 
and  declaring  his  remlution  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour,  he  goes  on  to  involve  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war  in  darkncKa  and  uncertMinty.  •  •  • 
The  gentlemen  who  moved  for  the  addreiis,  echoing 
as  usual  every  sentence  of  the  speech,  prefaced  their 
motion  with  haranguea  of  a  very  singulw  kind^ 
giving  the  most  dismal  picture  of  the  nation. 

m  m  •  •  • 

When  these  gentlemen  had  done.  Fox  rose  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  proposed  address.  The  mo- 
tion he  introduced  by  a  very  long  and  passionate 
speech,  in  which  he  said  he  had  to  set  before  the 
House  a  picture  of  the  nation,  melancholy  indeed, 
but  much  less  melancholy  than  had  been  drawn  by 
the  gentleman  who  preoeded  him.  He  would  use 
to  the  House  the  same  reasoning  with  which  Demos- 
thenes addressed  the  people  of  Athens,  '  If  your 
country  had  been  reduced  to  its  present  miserable 
state,  imder  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  as 
these  men  pretend,  your  situation  would  be  deap^^ 
rate  indeed ;  but  if,  aa  I  insist,  your  affairs  have  been 
foolishly,  imprudently,  perhaps  treacherously  ad- 
ministered, you  have  still  hopea  of  retrieving  them 

under  some  other  men  and  by  some  other  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  ended  with  showing  the  folly  and  cmelty  of  still 
continuing  the  war  in  America,  and  said  the  Minis- 
ters had  dared  to  8ugge»t  to  his  Majenty  the  speech 
of  a  hard-hrarted  unfoeling  Princp,  who  was  not  to 
be  moved  by  the  affliction  of  his  much  injured  and 
afRicted  people,  but  was  determined  madly  to  prose- 
cute the  same  measures  as  had  already  driven  them 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Burke  made  another  very 
violent  speech,  in  which  he  promised  soon  to  move 
for  an  impeachment  against  the  ministers ;  but  the 
amendment  was  lost  in  Ihe  Commons  by  218  to  129^ 
and  in  the  Lords  by  15  to  31." 

The  admirable  sketch  of  the  character 
of  the  North  administration,  which  follows, 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  extract. 
It  is  not,  as  our  readers  may  anticipate, 
very  flattering  to  that  government ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  and  deserved 
condemnation  of  them,  which  it  contains, 
their  principal  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  and  that  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal  to  them,  was  not  their  attempt  to 
subjugate  America,  but  their  failure  in  the 
attempt  So  long  as  the  tide  of  success 
flowed  In  their  favour,  so  long  as  there 
seemed  but  little  prospect  that  the  "  re- 
volted colonies"  would  become  independ* 
ent  states,  the  popular  clamour  out  of 
doors  chimed  in  with  the  cheers  of  the 
Parliamentary  majority.  Lives  and  for- 
tunes were  freely  pledged  ibr  the  mainte- 
nance of  British  supremacy;  the  indignant 
remonstrances  of  Burke  were  poured  forth 
to  empty  benches  in  the  House,  and  treated 
with  equal  contempt  by  the  public  outside; 
bat»  ftfter  the  disaster  at  Saratoga,  and  the 
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•urrender  at  York  Town,  the  scene  chan- 
ged. When  the  prospect  of  success  had 
vanished,  and  the  burthens  occasioned  by 
the  war  pressed  heavily  upon  the  ab«*ttors 
of  tyranny ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the 
advocates  of  coercion  be^in  to  be  unpopu- 
lar, and  peace  and  conciliation  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  Lord  North's  parlia- 
mentary majority  was  not  more  permanent 
than  his  popularity  out  of  doors;  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Lord  Sandwich,  (then  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,)  was  lost  by  the 
■mall  majority  of  19  in  a  House  of  450 
members ;  and  the  division  on  General 
Conway's  motion,  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  that  measures  might  be 
taken  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Americans,  which  was  lost  by  a  single  vote, 
(194  to  193,)  showed  what  a  salutary 
change  had  been  effected  in  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks,  by  the  success  of  the  repub- 
lican armies. 

This  sealed  the  fate  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  several  convulsive  struggles 
followed^  with  varying  results.  Lord 
North  clung  to  office,  as  a  condemned 
criminal  to  life ;  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  lost  the  power  which  could  alone,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  even  of  decent  ambition, 
render  office  desirable, — until,  at  length, 
with  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  the 
ministry  pending,  he  anticipated  it  by 
announcing  his  resignation  to  the  House. 
The  administration  of  Charles  Fox  and 
Lord  Rockingham  followed — an  adminis- 
ration  memorable  only  for  the  pacifi- 
cation with  Ireland,  when,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  our  own  orators,  **  a  voice 
from  America  shouted  to  liberty,"  and 
**  laws  which  had  been  sown  like  dragon*s 
teeth,  sprung  up  in  armed  men,"-^a  paci- 
fication that  saved  England  from  a  still 
more  ruiqous  civil  war,  than  that  in  which 
she  had  just  been  worsted.  In  Ireland,  as 
in  America,  concession  was  the  conse- 
quence of  weakness,  not  the  result  of  mo- 
deration. Claims  which  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  the  British  government 
and  their  adherents  in  this  country,  when 
sustained  only  by  their  own  intrinsic  jus- 
tice, and  the  petitions  of  the  Irish  people, 
were  hastily  conceded  when  that  people 
had  exchanged  the  tone  and  aspect  of 
peaceful  suppliants  for  the  guise  and  de- 
meanour of  armed  and  indignant  men. 
Measures  which  it  was  deemed  treasonable 
to  advocate,  when  this  country  lay  de- 
fenceless, and  "  tlie  lamp  of  British  domi- 
nion yet  rode  high,"  were  sullenly  and 
ingloriously  adopted,   when  the   island 


bristled  from  one  end  to  the  other  witk 
the  bayonets  of  the  Volunteers,  and  the 
long  and  dangerous  struggle  for  British 
supremacy  in  America  had  terminated  in 
the  creation   of  thirteen   new  republics. 
The  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  ministry,  were 
in  this  respect  fortunate  for  England.— 
The  utter  and  hopeless  failure  of  all  their 
attempts  upon  America,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  English  people  to  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  similar  struggle  with 
Ireland.     Ill  success  had,  fortunately  for 
them,  moderated  their  ambition,  and  cor- 
rected their  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 
own  resources.     The  arguments  of  those 
who  recommended  concession  to  the  Irish 
people,  were  found  not  altogether  destitute 
of  weight,  when  the  measured  tread  of 
one  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and 
the  lumbering  of  one  hundred  pieces  of 
artiller}'  were  heard  in   the   distance. — 
Adopting  in  their  adversity  those  counsels 
which  they  had  scoffed  at  in  their  pros- 
perity, they  paused  at  the  brink  of  the 
abyss  which  yawned  before  their  feet,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  yet  remaining  portions 
of  the  British  empire  was  preserved,  by  the 
abandonment  of  their  claim  to  legislative 
supremacy.  And  yet,  although  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  is  not  so  remote,  but 
that  the  events  which  then  occurred  may 
be  remembered  by  some  still  alive,  and 
although  the  events  of  1829  afford  an  ad- 
ditional example  of  concessions  delayed, 
until  they  were  regarded  as  extorted  from 
the  fear,  and  not  obtained  firom  the  justice 
of  the   British  government ;  the   lessons 
which  they  should  have  taught,  aeem  un- 
heeded or  forgotten.    The  opponents  of 
concession,  and  the  advocates  of  coercion, 
are  as  strong  and  as  determined  in  their 
unyielding  policy,  as  if  rights  denied  in 
the  wantonness  of  strength  to  the  prayers 
of  a  people,  had  never  been  conceded  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  of  weakness,  to 
their  indignant  remonstrances.  A  power- 
ful faction  in   England,  are,  to-day,  as 
vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  as  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences, as  if  no  germ  of  an  American 
war,  more  formidable  than  any  that  has 
yet  occurred,  were  engendered  by   the 
state  of  Canada  and  an  unsettled  boundary, 
—as  if  no  Russian  encroachment  menaced 
at  once  Constantinople  and  Calcutta, — as  if 
no  formidable  French  navy  wounded  the 
vanity,  and  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
the  jealous  mistress  of  the  seas,— as  if  no 
murky  discontent  were  brooding  in  the 
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mindfl  of  tbe  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
iDgfMpttlfllion  of  Great  Britain,  now  blaz- 
ing forth  10  nocturnal  conflagrations,  now 
stalkinj^  through  the  land  in  armed. rebel- 
lion. Bat  it  Is  ever  thus,  when  the  dictates 
ofpntdeoce  and  sound  policy  are  opposed 
to  the  suggestions  of  passion  or  prejudice. 
Tbe  lessons  of  moderation  which  history 
teaches  to  the  arrogant  rulers  of  nations, 
are  written  on  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
to  be  effaced  by  the  succeeding  tide,  to  be 
forgotten  **  to-day  before  to-morrow." 

From  the  detailed  accounts  which  he 
gives  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  motion,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  representation  of  the 
people,  Romilly  seems  to  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  question  of  Parliaroentafy 
reform,  which  the  American  revolution 
had  then  rendered  a  popular  topic.  But, 
neither  tbe  pressure  of  public  opinion  out 
of  doors,  nor  the  united  eloquence  of  Pitt 
and  Fox  (in  this  instance  rivals  only,  not 
opponents,)  could  prevail  upon  the  House 
to  vote  its  own  destruction ;  and  the  motion 
only  lerved  to  exalt  the  reputation,  and 
increase  the  power  of  him,  who  was  soon 
to  become  the  deadliest  foe  to  the  measure, 
which  he  was  then  advocating  with  all  his 
energies.  The  death  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  their  own  dissensions,  proved  fatal  to 
tbe  succeason  of  Lord  North ;  Fox  and 
Barke  retired  from  office ;  and  the  ministry 
was  reconstructed,  with  Lord  Shelburne 
as  its  head.  A  short  interval  of  half-con- 
cealed opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
ceders»  followed,  until  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  1783,  Charles  Fox,  actuated 
either  by  a  desire  for  revenge  upon  his 
former  colleagues,  or  by  uttbr  recklessness 
of  consequences,  formed  the  disgraceful 
coalition  with  Lord  North  ;  and  the  world 
saw,  with  astonishment,  the  man  who  was 
denounced  almost  as  a  traitor  to  bis  coun- 
try, sitting  in  the  same  cabinet  with  the 
loudest  of  his  accusers.  The  effect  of  this 
coalition  upon  the  public  mind  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  of  Romilly  to  his  brother-in-law:* 

**I  iuppoM  the  Courier  de  1' Europe  and  the 
guettci  hitve  prackimed  to  you  the  icandalous 
ajliaooe  between  Pox  and  Lord  North.  It  it  not 
Fox  akme  but  all  hit  psrty,  so  much  so  thet  it  is  tio 
exaggeration  to  tay,  that  ofall  the  devoted  rharactert 
of  this  nnibrtanate  oimntry,  (Mr.  Pitt  only  excepted) 
there  ii  not  a  man  who  has,  or  who.deaenrei  the 
nation  a  oonfidenee. 

'*'  Fox  aeema  already  to  have  lost  all  his  popularity, 
and  it  is  almoat  a  general  wiih,  that  some  man  of 
duncter  and  eredit  may  be  oppoaed  to  him  as  a 
candidate  ftr  H'eatminster.  Lord  North  has  lost 
atiU  man  in  the  public  estimation.  WoodeHU  as 
it  nay  sean,  it  is  eertain  that  h«  was  gnmioc  again 
iBtoaUadofpopalaiity.  •-•— 


"April  11, 1783. 
"  Last  Monday,  Fox  was  re  elected  for  Westmin. 
ster,  because  no  body  opposed  him.  The  pnpuluoe 
received  him  with  hiMen,  hooting,  and  every  other 
mark  of  diKpleasure.  He  attempted  to  speak  to  them 
leveral  times,  but  to  no  purpose ;  they  were  resolved 
not  to  hear  him.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  character 
and  popularity,  the  coalition  ministry  was 
triumphant  in  parliament,  until  the  in- 
fluence of  the  kin^,  actuated  by  a  dread  of 
Fox's  East  India  Bill,  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  their  opponents.  Pitt,  the  great 
champion  of  reform,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government;  a  dissolution 
scattered  the  discomfited  adherents  of  the 
coalition;  all  projects  of  reform  were 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  successful 
minister,  and  Romilly  lived  to  hold  office 
under  his  opponent,  and  to  quarrel  with 
the  adherents  of  that  opponent,  because 
he  could  not  conscientiously  accede  to 
the  tacit  compact  they  bad  formed,  of 
never  censuring  the  policy  of  Pitt. 

On  the  last  day  of  Easter  Term,  Ro- 
milly was  called  to  the  bar,  and  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  shortly  af^er,  im« 
posed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  journey 
to  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
home  his  sister.  In  bis  passage  through 
Paris  he  met  Dr.  Franklin,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Ofall  the  celebrated  pcraonii  whom  in  my  life  I 
have  chanced  to  see,  Dr.  Franklin,  both  firom  his 
appearance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  to  me  the 
most  remarkable.  His  venerable  patriarchal  ap- 
peamncc,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  language, 
and  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at  least  the  no- 
velty of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impresRed  me 
witli  an  opinion  of  him  as  one  of  the  moat  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  existed.  The  American  oon- 
Htitutionii  were  then  recently  published.  I  remem- 
ber hia  reading  us  some  passages  out  of  them,  and 
expressing  some  surprise  that  the  French  govern* 
ment  had  permitted  the  publication  of  them  in 
France." 

In  the  latter  end  of  1784  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  greater  than  Franklin, 
destined  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous 
part  upon  a  wider  stage,  than  that  which 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Philadelphia  printer.  In  the  short  in- 
terval of  tranquillity  that  intervened,  be« 
tween  the  mighty  moral  earthquakes  of 
the  American  and  French  Revolutions, 
Mirabeau,  unconscious  of  the  destiny 
which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  seeking 
only  a  vent  for  the  restless  energy  which 
was  consuming  him, came  to  London, — for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  an  English  trans- 
lation  of  a  tract  which  he  had  written 
against  the  Order  of  tbe  Cincinnati,  then 
lately  established  in  America,«--and  wasin- 
troduced  by  D'lvemois  to  Somilly. 


u 
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**  He  Twd  bis  mMnueript  to  me,  tad  Mdng  thtt 
I  was  ytty  much  ittrnek  with  the  doqutnoe  of  it,  lie 
piopoied  to  me  to  become  his  tnuiiietor,  teUing  me 
that  he  knew  that  it  was  impoMible  to  eipect  any 
thing  tolerable  from  a  translator  that  waa  to  ht  paid. 
I  thought  the  translation  would  be  a  uiieful  exercine 
ibr  me ;  I  had  hufRcicnc  leisure  on  my  handa,  and 
I  undertook  it.  The  Count  was  difficult  enough  to 
pleate,  for  he  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
beauties  of  the  originaL  During  thin  occupatton  we 
bad  occasion  to  see  each  other  often,  and  become  very 
intimate;  and  as  he  had  read  much,  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  most  distinguished  persons  who  at  that  lime 
adorned  either  the  royal  court  or  the  republic  of  let- 
ters in  France,  had  a  great  knowledge  of  French 
and  Italian  literature,  and  possessed  a  TCiy  good 
taste,  his  con ven»ation  was  extremely  interesting  and 
not  a  little  invtnirtive.  I  had  such  ftequent  op. 
portunities  of  seeing  him  at  thia  time,  and  after- 
wards at  a  much  moie  important  period  of  his  lift, 
that  I  think  his  character  was  well  known  to  me. 
I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  as  well  known  to  the 
world,  and  1  am  convinced,  that  great  injustice  haa 
been  done  him.  His  vanity  was  certainly  ezocs* 
alYe ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  his  public  con- 
duct, as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he  was  desiroua  of 
doing  good,  that  Jbis  ambition  was  of  the  noblest 
kind,  and  that  he  proposed  to  himself  the  noblest 
ends.  He  wa.«,  however,  like  many  of  hia  country- 
men who  were  active  in  the  calamitous  rerolntioa 
that  afkeiwards  took  place,  not  sufficiently  scnipa- 
lous  about  the  means  by  which  thoie  ends  were  to 
be  accomplished.  He,  indeed,  in  some  degree  pro- 
ftssed  this,  and  more  than  once  I  have  beard  mm 
■ay,  that  there  were  occasions  upon  which  *  la  pe- 
tite morale  etatt  I'ennemie  de  la  grande.'  It  is  not 
■orprising  that,  with  such  maxims  as  these  in  hia 
mouth,  unguarded  in  his  expression,  and  careless 
of  his  reputation,  he  should  have  aflorded  room  for 
the  circulation  of  many  stories  to  his  disadvantage. 
Violent,  impetuous,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of 
his  talenti,  and  the  declared  enemy  and  denouncer 
of  every  apccies  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  he  could 
not  fail  to  shock  the  prejudices,  to  oppose  the  in- 
terests,  to  excite  the  jealouay,  and  to  wound  the 
pride  of  many  descriptions  of  persons.  A  mode  of 
refuting  his  works,  open  to  the  basest  and  vilest  of 
mankind,  was  to  represent  him  as  a  monster  of  vice 
and  profligacy.  A  acandal  once  act  on  foot,  is 
attengthened  and  propagated  by  many,  who  have 
no  malice  against  the  object  of  it.  I  indeed  pos- 
sessed demonstrative  evidence  of  the  fidsehood  of 
some  of  the  anecdotes  which,  by  men  of  high  cha- 
racter, were  related  to  his  prejudice.  While  he  was 
In  Londnn  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  linen,  and  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  correspondence  between 
Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  which  was  at  that  time 
unpublished,  but  haa  since  appeared  in  Beaumar- 
diais*  edition.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Hardy, 
who  served  him  in  the  cspacity  of  amanuensis,  hav- 
ing abruptly  left  him,  although  bis  wagea  remained 
unpaid,  suspicion  naturally  ftll  upon  him,  and  the 
Count  obtained  a  warrant  against  him  $  and  after 
some  time  he  was  apprehended  and  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  evidence  was  very  alight,  and  the  man 
was  very  property  acquitted;  but  nothing  at  all 
discreditable  to  Mirabeau  appeared  upon  the  trial. 
On  the  contrary.  Baron  Perryn,  who  tried  the  pri- 
soner, (Mr.  Justice  Buller  being  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  bench),  declated,  that  though  the  prisoner 
ought  certainly  to  be  acquitted,  no  blame  whatever 
waa  to  be  imputed  to  the  proeecntor.  Jjord  Minto, 
(then  Sir  QUbcrt  £Uiot>y  who  had  been  atthe  tMiie 


icbool  as  Mirabean«  and  wag  the  grentctt  Mend  he 
had  in  England,  Bayncs  and  najrself,  were  pment 
at  the  trial,  and  had  been  consulted  by  Miiabcaa 
upon  all  the  atepe  he  had  taken  ujhm  the  oeeaaion. 
When  the  trial  waa  over.  Lord  Minco  aaidy  that  it 
would  be  extremely  important  to  have  an  accurate 
account  of  what  had  passed  upon  the  trial,  inserted 
in  some  df  the  newspapers,  to  prevent  any  miire- 
presenution  of  it,  which  he  thought  mlfffat  be  ap- 
prehended  ftom  Afirabemi'a  enemies;  fbr^  had 
betn  obaerved  that  someCf  them,  nad  particularly 
Languet,  had  taken  a  great  interest  In  the  affkir, 
and  had  been  present,  watching  every  thing  that 
had  passed,  as  well  upon  the  trial,  aa  previously 
upon  the  examinntion  of  the  priaoner  before  the 
magistrate  who  committed  him.  At  Lord  Mtnto's 
suggestion,  therefore,  he,  together  with  Baynes  and 
myself,  went  immediately  ftom  the  court  to  BMgnes' 
chambers,  and  there  drew  up  a  very  fair  account  of 
the  trial,  which  waa  the  nevt  day  published  in  oae 
of  die  newspapers.  I  have  the  paper  attll  in  my 
posaassion,and  it  contains  a  most  scrupulously  exact 
account  of  every  thing  that  passed.  What  was  my 
astonishment,  iher^re,  some  yeara  afterwards, 
when  Mirabeau  had,  by  his  conduct  in  the  National 
Aascmbly  of  Franee,  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
upon  him,  to  hesr,  as  I  did,  that  Mr.  Juariee  Bul- 
ler had  stated  in  difibrent  companies,  that  Mirabeau 
had  had  the  villany,  because  his  servant  demanded 
bis  wages  of  him,  and  threatened  him  with  an  ar- 
rest, to  charge  him  with  a  felony,  for  which  then 
was  BO  little  foundation,  that  it  waa  prayed  at  the 
trid,  that  Mirabeau  had  never  been  poeaeaeed  of  so 
many  shirts  aa  he  had  accused  his  servant  of  steal- 
ing. That  &f r.  Justice  Buller  deliberately  circu- 
lated these  untruths,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  I 
do  not  believe.  He  had  a  very  imperfieet  re- 
et^ection  of  the  trial,  although  he  had  himself 
presided  at  it ;  he  fimded  whst  he  suted ;  he  did  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  back  to  nia  notes ; 
and  ft  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  very  important  that 
he  should  be  scrupulously  exact  respecting  a  man, 
who  had  already  ao  bad  a  reputation,  and  who  would 
not  be  the  better  or  worse  for  what  was  thought  of 
him  in  England.*' 

Notiv^thatandiQg  the  exciuet  made  by 
Sir  S.  Romilly  for  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  we 
coDfess  we  cannot  look  upon  his  conduct 
in  any  favourable  manner.  He-^a  judge 
of  the  land,  whose  solemn  duty  it  was  to 
take  accurate  notes  of  what  passed  at  every 
trial  at  which  he  presided,  without  tak- 
ing  the  trouble  to  refer  to  these  notes, 
eiUier  through  inadvertence  or  design,  we 
care  not  which, — knowing  the  authority 
which  must  naturally  attach  to  every  state- 
ment  of  his,  respecting  a  matter,  which 
came  before  him  judicially,— circulates  a 
ftlse  statement  of  the  circumstances — a 
statement  deeply  injurious  to  one  not  then 
present  to  refute  the  calumny, — and,  that 
too,  respecting  a  man,  whose  character 
was  matter  of  history,  belonging  not  to  him- 
self alone,  or  to  the  generation  among 
which  he  lived,  but  to  the  most  remote 
posterity.  So  that  the  learned  judge  ap- 
pears, in  this  matter,  not  only  a  calumnia- 
lor  of  private  charaeteri  but,  so  &r  as  in 
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Urn  lay,  a  perrerter  of  hittory.     And 

probably  ftome  historian,  or  biographer  of 

Mr.  Jttsiice  Buller*8  school  in  politics,  may 

cite  thb  very  calumny,  thus  conclusively 

Tffoted,  as  a  proof  of  the  extreme  depra- 

ritjof  Mirabeau.     But  to  return  from  Mr. 

Justice   Buller    to    the    man   whom    he 

thus  wantonly  reviled,  and  to  whom  he 

oires  his  only  chance  of  being  remembered 

by  posterity. 

<*  Mtnbeau's  indiffereoce  to  the  enemies  he  msde, 
was  •bown  ia  Yariout  iostances  during  bis  residence 
in  England.     In  his  notes  upon  the  *'  Cincinnati," 
be  attacked  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  his  conduct  as  pre- 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  arraigned  the 
jndgment  of  the  King^s  Bench  in  the  celebnted  case 
of  the  Pesn  of  St.  Asaph.     In  private  company  he 
vai  iKKitive  and  intolerant  in  his  opinions.     One 
reissrkable  instance  appeared  at  a  dinner,  at  which 
I  was  present,  at  Mr.  Brand  HoUes's.    Among  the 
company  were  John  Wilkes,  Oeperal  Miranda,  and 
Mirabean.  The  conversation  turned  npon  the  Eng- 
fiih  ciimina]  law,  its  severity,  and  thc^  frequency 
of  public  executions.    Wilkes  defended  the  system 
with  much  wit  and  good  humour,  hut  with  very 
bsd  argnroents.     Mirabeau  was  not  satisfied  with 
baring  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  with  tri- 
mnplMntly  rdTuting  his  opponent— he  was  deter- 
Dined  to  cmih  him  with  his  doooence.     He  de- 
claiffled  with  Yehcmence.  he  talked  of  Wi1kes*sim. 
Boiality,  and  with  a  man  less  cool,  less  indifiereni 
sboutthe  truth,  and  less  skilled  in  avoiding  any 
poaonal  quarrel  than   Wilkes,  the  diitpute  would 
probably  hare  been  attended  with  serious  conse- 
^uenoes.    Mirabeau  seemed  to  provoke,  and  take  a 
pleasure  in  these  sort  of  controversies  with  celebrated 
men;  and  he  wrote  roe  a  letter  while  I  was  oo  dr- 
coit  in  1786,  in  which  he  g»ve  me  a  very  detailed 
aooount  of  a  dispute,  which  he  supposed  himself 
to  have  had  with  Gibbon  the  historian,  at  Lord 
Lansdowne*s  table,  and  in  which    he  expressed 
himsdf  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  seems,  in 
tome  degree,  to  admit  that  he  was  to  blame.    The 
most  eztraordinary  circumstance,  however,  is,  thst 
he  certainly  never  had    any    such   dispute  with 
Oibbon ;  and  that,  at  the  time  when  he  supposed  it 
to  have  taken  place.  Gibbon  was  actually  residing 
at  Lausanne.     How  the  mistake  happened,  and 
who  it  was  that  he  took  for  Gibbon,  I  never  disco- 
vered ;  but  of  the  lact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  I 
have  the  letter  in  my  possession.     He  introduced 
xoe  to  Benjamin  Vaughan,  and  Vaughan  made  me 
acquainted  with  Lord  Lansdowne;  Mirabeau  too 
was  loud  in  his  praises  of  roe  to  that  nobleman  ;  he 
had  formed  high  expectations  of  me,  be  was  anxioua 
thst  1  should  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  see  me  in  parliament, 
u  the  only  theatre  upon  which  that  part  could  be 
acted.    In  all  this  he  vran  actuated  by  the  most 
disinterested  motives,  and  by  the  purest  ftiendsbip 
faime.*' 

It  18  ereditable  to  the  abilities  of  llo- 
ttilly,  that  they  were  such  as  to  attract 
the  notice,  and  obtain  the  friendship  of 
Mirabean ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
amiability,  and,  despite  of  all  his  errors, 
fte  moral  worth  of  Mirabeau,  to  have  ac- 
paired  and  retained  the  friendship  of  such 
•  naa  as  JionuUy.   Sadx  testmony  as 


that  which  we  have  just  extracted,  written 
deliberately  after  an  interval  of  many 
years,  when  the  subject  of  it  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  period  of  his  stormy  exist- 
ence, and  all  particulars  respecting  him 
had  ceased  to  excite  the  interest  of  politi- 
cal parties,  far  outweighs  the  innumerable 
calumnies  by  which  the  partizans  of  the 
"  ancien  regime  "  attempted  to  pervert 
the  history,  and  blacken  the  reputation  of 
him,  '«  who  shook  them  from  their  slum- 
bers on  the  throne." 

To  the  acquaintance  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe, thus  procured  for  himby  Mirabeau, 
Roniilly  was  indebted  for  the  offer  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  upon  terms  most  cre- 
ditable to  both  parties  :  but  which  (though 
he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  vote  and  act  as 
he  should  think  proper)  Romilly  had  the 
punctiliousness,  or  strength  of  mind,  to 
decline,  lest  the  consciousness  of  owing 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  any 
individual,  should  compromise  his  inde- 
pendence. The  same  offer  was  aflerwards 
renewed  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  a  si- 
milar result :  an  offer  of  the  snme  kind 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1805,  met 
tto  better  fate;  nor  was  it  until  he  became 
Solicitor  General  in  1806,  and  thereby  a 
member  of  the  government,  that  Romilly 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  indepen- 
dence to  accept  of  a  seat  in  parliament, 
the  bestowing  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual. 

The  details  of  Romilly's  professional 
life  in  these  volumes  are,  we  regret  to  say, 
few  and  meagre.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  early  obtained  a  good  share  of  busi- 
ness as  an  equity  draftsman ;  but  the  mid- 
land circuit,  which  he  joined  in  1784,  was 
productive  of  more  pleasure  than  profit ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cir- 
cuit he  had  made  no  progress  : 

•«  I  had  been,  it  is  true,  in  a  few  causes ;  but  all 
the  briefii  I  had  had  were  delivered  to  mc  by  Lon- 
don attorneys,  who  had  seen  my  face  in  London,  and 
who  happened  to  be  strangers  to  the  juniors  in  the  dr* 
Cttit.  This  afforded  me  no  npport  unity  of  displaying 
any  talents,  if  I  possessed  them,  and  ihey  led  to  no- 
thing. I  might  have  continued  thus  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  business  done  by  others,  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
rfxteen  years,  which  elapsed  before  I  gave  up  every 
part  of  the  circuit,  if  I  had  not  resolved,  though  it 
was  very  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  busineta 
whidi  i  began  to  get  in  London,  to  attend  the 
Quarter  sessions  of  some  midland  county.  It  was 
an  observation  which  I  heard  Air.  Justice  Heath 
make,  *  that  there  was  no  use  in  going  a  drcuit 
witboni  attending  sessions,'  which  determined  me 
to  try  the  experiment ;  and  I  fixed  upon  Warwick 
as  being  the  last  place  upon  tha  oommission ;  and, 
therefore,  that  part  of  it  which  I  could  attend  with 
dw  least  interruption  of  my  boaineas  in  cfaeiieeiy» 
I  MdMbsififfialsOp  Aat  pises  at  wUdithsfiasisitt. 
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number  of  eaustt  were  tried.  A  t  the  WMions  there 
It  ft  much  leis  attendance  of  counsel  than  at  the 
aiaisef ;  and  from  the  incapacity  for  busineu  of 
many  who  do  attend,  every  man  in  almost  certain  of 
being  tried,  and  if  he  lisve  any  talbi^t,  of  being  a 
good  deal  employed.  I  found  the  experiment  very 
auccetaful ;  I  had  not  attended  many  sesiions  befitre 
I  was  in  all  the  business  tliere ;  this  naturally  led 
to  business  at  the  BSiiiscs,  ^and  I  had  obtained  a 
larger  portion  of  it  than  any  man  upon  the  circuit, 
when  my  occupations  in  London  forced  me  alto- 
gether  to  rrlinquish  it.*' 

The  practice,  which  Rotnilly  thus  re- 
commenda,  is  now  established  with  the 
English  bar;  and,  though  the  line  of  de- 
inarcation  between  the  chancery  and  the 
common  law  bars,  is  more  strict  than  it 
was  in  his  time,  yet  the  practise  of  attend- 
ing  quarter  sessions  is  found  too  advanta- 
geous to  be  abandoned,  by  the  young  men 
of  either.  All  attempts  hitherto  have 
failed  to  introduce  a  similar  practice  in 
Ireland,  by  the  affected  aristocracy  of 
a  portion  of  the  bar,  aided  by  the  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  the  attorneys  who 
practise  in  the  quarter  sessions*  courts; 
but  its  advantages,  both  to  the  bar  and  the 
public,  are  so  obvious,  that  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  seeing  it  adopted  before  long. 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  Homilly  visited 
Paris,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  revolution- 
ary excitement.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
forebode  the  most  favourable  termination 
to  the  great  change  then  so  happily  begun ; 
not  a  cloud  was  vi!«ible  above  the  political 
horizon,  from  which  the  most  fearful  ob- 
server could  augur  the  near  appearance  of 
the  storm  which  soon  desolated  the  lond. 
The  Bastille  had  fallen  ;  the  National  As- 
sembly was  supreme  in  France ;  and  Mira- 
beau,  having  overcome  the  first  obstacles 
which  his  unpopularity  had  created,  ruled 
the  assembly  from  the  tribune. 

^*  At  Versailles  I  found  Dumont  and  Duroveray 
living  together,  and  together  conducting  a  periodi- 
cal publication  which  gnve  an  account  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  was  entitled  the  Courrier  des  Pro- 
vinces. It  passed  with  the  public  for  Mirabeau^s — 
Mirabeau  was  well  aware  of  tlieir  talents,  and  was 
disposed  to  benefit  by  them ;  on  several  important 
occasions  they  assisted  him ;  and  the  address  of  the 
assembly  to  the  King  for  tlie  removal  of  the  troops, 
an  address  which  was  adopted  the  moment  Mira- 
beau had  proposed  it,  and  which  produced  so  great 
an  effect  in  France,  was  entirely  written  by  Du- 
mont. The  last  of  Alirabcau's  letters  to  his  consti- 
tuents, one  of  the  most  eloquent  compositions  in  the 
French  language,  was  also  Dumont *s.  Its  extrsor- 
dinary  success  suggested  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
regular  journal  under  a  different  title,  and  not  under 
Mirabeau*s  name,  but  which,  from  the  great  talents 
displayed  in  it,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  written 
by  him,  and  he  was  too  proud  of  the  performance  to 
deny  it.  Of  course  I  found  Dumont  and  Durove- 
ray in  great  intimacy  with  Mirabeau.  They  were 
veiy  wdl  aequaiBtsd  too  widi  other  motobcn  of  tho 


assembly.  I  had  a  lettmr  ftom  Lord  Lansdowacts 
Neckn,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Bishop  of 
Cbartres,  a  Deputy  to  the  States;  and  by  tbcM 
various  means  I  saw  a  great  number  of  the  persoot 
who  were  most  distinguished  »«  apeakers  in  the  s«- 
aembly.  I  was  very  ftequent  in  my  attendance  there, 
and  ohen  heard  Mouuier,  Bamave,  lially  ToDendsI, 
Thouret,  Maury,  Casales,  and  D'fiaprennenil,  wlio 
were  some  of  the  speakers  at  that  time  mo«t  looked 
up  to  by  the  different  parties.  I  heard  Robespierre, 
but  he  was  then  so  obscure,  and  ^poke  with  so  little 
talent  and  success,  that  I  have  not  the  least  recol- 
lection of  his  person.  I  met  the  Abb^  Sieyes  several 
times  at  the  Bishop  of  (^hartrea*, — 8teyes  was  of  s 
morose  disposition,  said  little  in  company,  and  ^ 
peared  to  have  a  full  sense  of  his  own  superiority,  and 
great  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others,  lie  wss, 
however,  when  I  saw  him,  greatly  out  of  humour  widi 
the  assembly,  and  with  every  body  who  had  concur- 
red in  its  decree  for  the  aboliticm  of  titBes,  snd 
seemed  to  augur  very  ill  of  the  resolution.  Whjk 
1  was  at  Versailles  he  published  hia  defence  of 
tithes  with  his  motto  prefixed  to  it,  '  //#  veulent 
Sire  Rbretf  et  tit  ne  taveutpoi  itre  jutUt***  At  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres'  too  I  met  Petion,  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  neither  talents  nor  vices  which 
could  enable  him  to  have  so  great,  and  so  unfortu- 
nate an  influence  on  public  affairs  as  be  afterwards 
appeared  to  have.  • 

**  What  struck  me  as  roost  remarkable  in  the 
dispositions  of  the    people  that    I  aaw,    was   the 
great  desire  that  every   body    had  to  act  a  great 
part,    and    the   jealousy    which    was,  in    conse- 
quence of    this,  entertained    of   those  who  were 
really  eminent.    The  confidence  which  they  felt  in 
(heniselves,  and  their  unwillingneis  to  be  informed 
by  persons  cspable  of  giving  them  information,  irss 
not  a  little  remarkable.     I  was  dining  one  day  at  M. 
Necker*s,  at  Versailles,  at  a  great  dinner,  at  which 
many  of  the  deputies  were  present,  amongst  others 
M.  Mallouet,  a  man  of  considerable  eminence.    It 
was  a  day  in  which  great  tumult  had  prevailed  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Bishop  of  Langies, 
who  was  then  the  president,  hsd  rung   his  bell  ts 
command  silence  until  he  hod  broken  it ;  but  all  hsd 
been  in  vain.     The  converitation  turned  upon  tbix. 
Mallouet  observed  that  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  the  greatest  order  prevailed,  and  that  this 
was  accomplished  by  the  Speaker,  who  had  power, 
if  any  member  behaved  disorderly,  to  impose  silence 
on  him  by  way  of  punishment  for  two  months,  or 
any    limited  period  of  time.  M.    Necker  turned 
round  to  me,  as  the  only  Englishman  present,  and 
aslied  me  if  that  were  so.     M.  JVIallouet  had  been 
so  positive  and  bold  in  his  assertion,  that  I  thought 
the  most  polite  way  in  which  I  could  ooniradict  him, 
was  to  say  that  I  never  heard  of  it.    But  this  only 
served  to  give  that  gentleman  an  opportunity  ot 
showing  his  great  superiority  over  me.     I  might 
not,  he  said,  have  heard  of  it,  but  of  the  fact  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt. 

**  Mirabeau  was  acting  a  great  part  the  whole 
time  that  I  was  at  Versailles ;  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  was  a  little  intoxicated  with 
the  applause  and  admiration  that  he  received. 
He  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man,  with 
great  defects  undoubtedly,  but  with  many  very 
good  qualities;  possessed  of  great  talents  Urn- 
self,  and  having  a  singular  faculty  of  bringing  for- 
ward and  availing  himself  of  the  talents  of  oUiers. 
tie  was  a  great  plagiarist,  but  it  was  firom  avaiios 
not  poveny,  that  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  riewi 
and  the  eloquence  of  others.  Whatever  he  found 
foicible  or  bcantifid  he  oonsidavd  m  •  kind  of  oooi- 
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moD  property,  vhidi  he  might  svail  himself  of,  tnd 
which  be  oo^ht  to  make  the  nioni  of,  to  promote  the 
objects  be  had  in  view;  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
hu  been  said  against  him,  I  am  well  convinced  that 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  speeches  he  had 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  good  of  mankind  for 
bis  object.  Ue  was  vain,  and  he  was  inordinately 
ambitious ;  but  hi.H  ambition  was  to  act  a  noble  part, 
and  to  establish  the  liberty  of  his  country  on  tl>e 
most  solid  foandations.  He  wah  very  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  having  varied  in  his  politics,  and  of  having 
gnne  over  to  the  court.  From  the  beginninx*  and 
when  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  he  always  had 
it  in  view  to  establitih  a  limited  monarchy  in  France 
npon  the  model  of  the  British  constitution.  That 
St  the  time  when  the  democratical  leaders  in  France 
had  far  other  prospects  in  contemplation ;  he  was 
inseaet  correspondence  with  the  court,  and  that 
he  received  money  from  the  Kin^,  I  think  highly 
probable  ;and  the  gross  immorality  of  such  conduct 
I  am  not  disposed  to  justify,  or  even  to  palliate. 
Bot  those  who  believe  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
bribed  to  do  what  his  own  heart  and  judgment  con- 
demned, and  that  unbribed,  he  would  have  acted  a 
very  different  part,  do  him,  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
bad  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  his  sentiments 
at  the  different  periods  when  I  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  very  great  injustice." 

Time  has  converted  the  probability  of 
Roroilly  into  a  certainty.  It  is  now  esta- 
blished that  Mirabeau  was,  for  some  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
court ;  but  it  has  also  established  the  truth 
of  the  distinction  drawn  by  Romilly,  and 
proved,  that,  although  the  extravagance, 
and  coDsequentembarrassment  of  Mirabeau 
forced  him  to  accept  the  proffered  monies 
of  the  court — that  they  were  accepted  as 
gifts,  and  not  taken  as  bribes,  and  that  the 
political  conduct  of  Mirabeau  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  them. 
We  do  not  deny  the  culpability  of  such 
conduct,  or  contend  for  the  validity  of  the 
dangerous  distinction  between  gifts  and 
bribes — ^between  the  acceptance  of  money 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  past,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  future  services,  where  such 
money  cannot,  in  either  case,  be  received 
without  a  violation  of  duty. 

The  whole  affair  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  prohibit- 
ing any  deputy  from  being  a  minister; 
it  was  this  provision,  preventing  Mirabeau 
from  entering  on  the  only  career  in  which 
be  could  then  have  effectually  served  his 
country,  as  the  avowed,  recognised  minis- 
ter of  the  crown,  that  drove  him  into  the 
culpable  and  dangerous  by-paths  of  court 
intrigue — it  was  this  that  led  to  the  month- 
ly payment  from  the  Tuileries — it  was 
this  that  caused  the  secret  meetings  with 
the  Queen  at  St.  Cloud — it  was  this  that 
occasioned  the  vague,  and  not  entirely 
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groundless  suspicions  which  marred  the 
ntilit}',  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  obscured 
the  reputation  of  Mirabeau. 

Komilly*s  avocations  compelled  him  to 
leave  France  early  in  September,  1789, 
before  any  thing  had  occurred  that  could 
dim  the  brilliancy  of  the  prospect,  or  mar 
the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  witnessing 
the  regeneration  of  that  great  country. 
The  complexion,  however,  of  the  mighty 
drama,  the  first  scenes  of  which  had  au- 
gured so  well  for  the  termination,  gra- 
dually altered.  The  events  of  the  5tlr  and 
6th  of  October;  and  the  consequent  re- 
moval of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  first 
excited  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  reflecting.  The  death  of  Mirabeau, 
depriving  the  Assembly  of  its  recognised 
leader,  before  its  task  had  been  completed, 
or  its  duties  performed,  leaving  that  stormy 
senate  to  the  blind  guidance  of  Lafayetie^ 
(chivalrously  honest,  but  fatally  short- 
sighted,) and  of  Si^yes,  the  pedant  of  the 
revolution,  increased  the  chances  of  confu- 
sion, already  too  numerous.  These  chances 
were  fearfully  augmented  by  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  rash  and  petulant  emi- 
grants, aided  by  the  ciialized  kings,  whose 
manifestoes,  denouncing  the  revolution, 
threatened,  not  only  the  newly  won  liberty, 
but  even  the  long  transmitted  nationality 
of  France.  Sharp  physical  want,  rendered 
still  more  severe  by  the  vague,  but  ground- 
less suspicion  of  its  being  the  result  of  a 
conspiriifcy  on  the  part  of  those  who,  from 
within,  stretched  forth  their  hands  implor^ 
ingly  to  the  foreign  invaders,  and  still 
more  dreaded  exiles,  who  were  already 
mustering  their  squadrons  for  the  march ; 
and  a  better  grounded  belief  of  combina- 
tion between  the  royal  occupants  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz, 
exasperated  the  French  people  to  the  last 
pitch.  The  constitution — ^the  result  of  so 
much  labour,  and  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion,  was  burst  in  pieces  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and,  alas  Ion  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with 
blood,  shed,  not  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
civil  contest,  but  the  blood  of  unarmed, 
defenceless  prisoners — ^for  whose  murder 
there  was  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of 
political  expediency.  The  effect  which 
the  horrible  butcheries  of  the  Septemhri- 
zers  produced  on  the  minds,  even  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  freedom,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  of  Romilly's  to  Dumuut, 
dated  the  10th  September,  1792  : 

"  I  observe  that  in  your  letter  you  say  nothing 
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•bout  Fnnee,  ud  T  wish  I  conld  do  lo  too,  and 
Ibrgct  the  affain  of  that  wietched  country  altogether ; 
but  that  is  so  iiDpos»ible,  that  I  can  scarcely  think 
of  any  thing  else.  How  could  we  ever  be  so  deceived 
in  the  character  of  the  French  notion,  as  to  think 
them  capable  of  liberty  1  wretches,  who  after  all  their 
ivrofessions  and  boasta  about  liberty,  and  patriotism, 
an<l  courage,  and  dying,  and  after  taking  oath  upon 
oath,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  country  is 
invatied,  and  an  enemy  is  marching  through  it  un- 
lesiated,  employ  whole  days  in  murdering  women, 
and  prieata,  and  priKoners.  Others  can  deliberately 
loud  whole  waggons  full  of  victims,  and  bring  them 
like  beasts  to  be  butchered  in  the  metropolis  and 
then  (who  are  worse  even  than  these)  the  cold  insti* 

Sitors  of  these  murders,  who,  while  blood  is  stream- 
g  round  them  on  every  side,  permit  this  carnage 
to  go  on,  and  reason  about  it,  and  defend  it,  nay 
even  applaud  it,  and  talk  about  the  example  they 
are  setting  to  all  nations.  One  might  as  well  think  oi 
cstaliUnhiog  a  republic  of  tigera  in  some  Ibiest  of 
Africa,  as  of  maintaining  a  free  gOYemment  among 
neh  fftitnttfrti** 

It  is  not  to  be  woodered  at,  that,  actu- 
ated by  the  first  feelings  of  disappointment 
at  the  frustration  of  his  long  cherished 
bopes  of  the  emancipation  of  the  French 

Ciople,  Romilly  should,  while  under  the 
fluence  of  disgust  at  their  conduct,  and 
despair  for  their  future  progress,  have  over- 
looked considerations,  which,  in  a  calmer 
moment,  would  inevitably  have  pres^ented 
themselves  to  his  mind.  He  would  then 
have  seen,  in  the  excesses  of  an  enslaved 
people,  whose  galling  bonds  had  been  sud- 
denly loosed,  not  an  excuse  or  justification 
of  the  continuance  of  tyranny,  but  the 
strongest  argument  for  its  entire  and 
apeedy  abolition — he  would  have  seen  that 
the  excesses,  of  which  he  justly  complains, 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  that  des- 
potism which  they  are  adduced  to  justify 
—-that  the  worst  effect  of  slavery  is  the 
debasement  of  the  moral  character  which 
it  produces;  its  greatest  curse  that  it  ren- 
ders men,  for  a  time  at  least,  unfit  for 
freedom ;  that  the  rust  of  the  fetters  eats 
into  the  limbs,  and  cankers  the  soul  of  him 
who  wears  them.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  and  one  of  the  vilest  fallacies  in 
the  arguments  of  the  defenders  of  esta- 
blished despotisms,  to  use  the  mischiefs 
which  they  have  caused  as  a  reason  for  their 
continuance, — to  contend  that,  because, 
under  their  baneful  influence,  moral  evils 
have  grown  up  and  flourished,  that  there- 
fore the  causes  which  produced  them  shall 
endure  for  ever  ;  as  if,  because  under  the 
withering  influence  of  a  noxious  tree,  poi- 
sonous plants  have  well  nigh  choaked  the 
wholesome  s^ed,  that  therefore  no  attempt 
ahall  ever  be  made  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
to  let  in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  to  give 
acope  to  salutary  vegetation.     It  is  not 


from  any  such  motives,  or  with  any  such 
intention,  that  Romilly  used  the  expres- 
sions  which  we  have  quoted  above ;  bat 
because,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment with  the  people  of  whom  he 
speaks  he  forgot  what  it  was  from  which 
they  had  but  just  emerged — he  forgot 
how  deep  the  gloom  from  which  they 
had  ju9t  issued,  tremblingly  indeed,  iuto 
the  light,  forgot  *'that  they  who  in  oppres- 
sion's darkness  long  had  dwelt,  they  were 
not  eagles  nourished  with  the  day.'*  He 
forgot  too  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Paris  at  the  time,  which  are  more  fully 
considered  in  the  answer  of  his  fnend 
Dumont,  who,  while  he  sympathises  in  his 
disgust  and  disappointment,  gives  a  more 
accurate  representation  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Paris  at  the  timet 

'<  You  must  hare  been  dining  at  Bentham's  when 
M.  De  Lianeourt  received  the  news  of  the  horrible 
death  of  M.  De  La  Roche  foucauld.    We  tried  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  the  Cardinal  and  not 
the  Duke,  for  although  those  horrible  wild  beasts 
had  DO  moie  right  to  kin  the  one  than  the  other,  yet 
the  virtues,  the  services,  the  patriotism  of  the  latter 
would  add  much  to  the  horror  of  this  butchery.    I 
walk  about  half  the  day  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
agitation,  from  the  impossibility  of  remaining  siii], 
with  my  though Ui  fixed  upon  the  sad  events  which 
are  flowing  from  a  source  whence  we  had  flattered 
ourselves  human  happiness  was  to  arise.     Let  us 
bum  all  our  books,  let  us  cease  to  think  and  dream 
of  the  best  system  of  legialation,  since  men  make  so 
diabolical  a  use  of  every  truth,  and  of  every  princi- 
ple.     Who  would   believe,  that  with  such    noble 
maxims,  it  would  be  possible  for  men  to  give  them- 
selves over  to  such  excesses  ;  and  that  a  constitution 
the  most  extravagant  in  point  of  freedom,  should 
appear  to  those  savages  the  code  of  tyranny.     The 
past  is  hideooa,  but  what  is  still  more  frightful,  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  expect,  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  future.     We  shall  see  nothing  but  destruction 
and  mnsfacre ;  unless  France  should  separate  into  a 
great  numlier  of  independent  states,  it  is  impoaaible 
to  form  an  idea  in  what  way  order  is  to  be  eatab* 
liahed.     t  endeavour,  however,  to  find  some  coun- 
terpoise for  these  thoughts ;  I  know  that  it  is  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  army  that  has  thrown  the  people 
into  this  fever ;  I  have  not  forgotten  the  rage  and 
frantic  grief  which  1  myself  endured*  when  I  saw 
Geneva  surrounded  by  three  hoatile  armies,  united 
to  enforce  our  submission  to  a  govemmetit  we  de- 
tested.   I  can  conceive  that  in  a  great  city  like 
Paris,   where    so  many  passions   are  in  femieor, 
they  must  have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  madness  againct 
the  ariMtocrats  who  have  drawn  upon  their  country 
the  scourges  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  and  that  when 
the  people  found,  that  the  sanguinary  manifesto  of 
the  Prussian  Attila  threatened  to  destroy  all  with 
fire  and  sword,  that  those  who  should  escape  the 
one  should  perish  by    tlie  other,  they  may  have 
aaid  to  themselves,  *  Before  we  die  let  us  snatch  from 
the  conspirators  the  joy  of  their  triumph.*    In  their 
late  paroxysm,  they  murdered  the  prisoners  because 
a  report  had  been  spread  that,  at  the  approach  of 
the  Duke  of  Brfinswick,   the   prisons  would  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  prisoners  would  purchase 
their  pardon  by  serving  their  King,  and  turning 
against  the  patriots. 
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*<  I  Iwfe  jntt  leceiTecl  a  letterfrom  Paris,  writtea 
by  tlw  mfldest  and  most  humane  man  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  and  he  teems  to  think  that  all  that 
has  taken  place  was  neces<:ary ;  that  it  was  the  suh- 
Tcnion  d  a  conspiracy,  and  that  without  it  Paris 
would  nndoabtedly  he  etven  up  to  foreign  troops. 
It  is  M.  Cabanis  (the  friend  and  physician  of  Mira- 
beaa)  who  writes  to  me  thus.  He  has  no  interest  in 
the  soeoesa  of  the  revolution,  he  is  misled  hy 
pvty  spirit ;  hot  when  party  spirit  misleads  good 
■id  enfigfateoed  men,  it  must  surely  haye  assumed 
some  spcciona  form.  No  doubt  is  entertained  of 
the  treachery  of  the  Court. 

**  I  do  not  endeayouT  to  palliate  honors  which 
shake  all  my  ptind|te,  but  I  endeavour  to  see  things 
as  they  are ;  and  I  know  that  if  the  people  are  fero- 
c^vnM  despots,  their  rulers  are  no  less  so.  Reckon  the 
number  of  persons  who,  in  Poland,  have  been  the 
yicdoos  of  a  single  woman,  (Catherine  the  Second,) 
only  reflect  fhat  this  one  woman,  without  provoca- 
tion, without  any  cnuse  whatever,  may  lay  claim  to 
the  deaths  of  two  millions  of  human  beings.  Think  of 
LoQia  the  Fourteenth,  and  yon  wiU  perhaps  admit 
that  one  may  still  wish  for  the  success  of  the  French 
arms,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  Prussians  and 
Anatrians,  without  offence  to  humanity.  If  the 
PVmch  aboald  be  beaten,  I  should  make  up  my 
mind  to  the  event  more  easily  than  I  should  have 
done  if  these  horrible  scenes  had  never  been  acted. 
But  I  cannot  help  shuddering  at  this  league,  the 
principle  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify,  in  as 
mudi  aa  the  blackest  of  the  crimes  of  the  French 
people  were  sabseqnent  to  it,  and  for  the  most  part 
by  it." 


It  18  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
Romillj,   nor    his  distinguished    corres- 
pondent, were  spared  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  complete  practical  refutation  of 
those  gloomy  predictions,  which  the  ca- 
lamitous events  of  1792  and  1793  gave 
rise  to,  respecting  the  unfitness   of  the 
French  nation  for  liberty.  They  would  have 
seen  that  same  ferocious  populace  of  Paris, 
whose  crimes  they  so  feelingly  bewail,  after 
a  short  period  of  constitutional  freedom, 
restricted  as  that  was  by  the  jealousy  of  a 
dynasty,  conscious  of  its  own  unpopula- 
rity, becoming,  by  a  successful  and  sangui- 
nary struggle  with  the  foreign  battalions 
of  that  dynasty,  once  more  absolute  masters 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  of  the  governmeot 
of  France;  displaying,  during  the  period 
of  their  supremacy,  a  moderation  iu  victory 
never  equalled  in  any  preceding  popular 
struggle  in  any  country,  and  unsurpassed 
even  by  the  tranquillity  exhibited  in  the 
much  vaunted  instance  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,   (the  result  of  an  aristocratical 
combination,  aided  by  the  presence  of  a 
poweffol  invading  army.)     They  would 
have  seen  them  finally  relinquishing  that 
power,  which    they  had  gained  at  the 
cannon^s  month,  into  the  hands  of  men 
undeserving  of  such  important  trust,  and 
retoming    to    those    humble    avocations 
which  they  had  lefl,  to  save  the  liberty 


of  France  from  the  conspiracy  which 
threatened  its  existence.  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  sequel  has  not  been  answerable 
to  the  commencement — because  the  results 
have  not  answered  our  expectations — ^be- 
cause the  *'  imperial  theme"  has  not  cor- 
responded with  the  "swelling  prologue" 
which  ushered  it  in — it  is  not  because  the 
French  people  knew  better  how  to  achieve 
a  victory,  than  to  secure  its  fruits,  that 
we  are  to  refuse  them  the  praise  of  win- 
ning it.  It  is  not  because  they  allowed 
themselves,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  to 
be  cheated  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  fought,  by  a  wily  pretender;  who, 
wearing  the  garb,  and  using  the  language 
of  liberality,  until  he  had  firmly  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne,  from  which  a  less 
mischievous,  because  weaker  despot*  had 
been  hurled,  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
spurned  the  instruments  that  he  had 
used,  that  we  are  therefore  to  deprive 
them  of  the  merit  to  which  they  are 
fairly  entitled,  or  to  join  in  the  sneers  of 
the  timid  or  the  treacherous,  who  seek  to 
disparage  all  popular  revolutions,  and  to 
inculcate  submission  to  tyranny,  by  point- 
ing out  the  little  benefit  to  be  derived  even 
from  successful  resistance. 

Romilly  married,  in  January,  1798,  a 
lady  whose  society  was  a  source  of  hap- 
piness, unalloyed  by  aught  but  the  consi- 
deration that  it  was  liable  to  interruption  ; 
and  whose  death  occasioned  the  calamity 
that  deprived  his  country  of  his  services. 
Seldom  has  so  high  a  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  a  wife  been  given  by  a  husband, 
as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
autobiographical  memoir,  written  afler  an 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years ;  the 
sincerity  of  it  was  also  fatally  attested 
by  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  which  ter- 
minated his  life  and  sorrow  at  the  same 
time.  A  hurried  visit  to  Paris,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  afforded  Ro- 
milly an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects 
produced  in  France  by  a  revolution,  which, 
—despite  of  its  having  given  rise  to  the 
stem,  but  temporary  despotism  of  Bona- 
parte, then  First  Consul— called  into  exist- 
ence three  millions  of  landed  proprietors, 
and  changed  the  miserable,  toil-worn  serf 
of  the  feudal  lord,  into  an  independent 
citizen. 


« 


During  our  journey,  which  was  entirely  through 
a  com  country,  we  foutid  the  land  every  where  cul« 
ti?ated,  no  waste  land  to  be  seen ;  but  we  saw  no 
pasture,  and  no  turnips.  A  number  of  small  new 
farm  houses  hare  been  built,  and  the  condition  of 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people  seems  to 
have  been  much  improyed.*' 
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In  1605,  the  Prince  or  Wales,  then  in 
strict  alliance  with  the  Whig  opposition, 
was  desirous  of  selecting  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  that  party,  to  whose  guidance  he 
might  entrust  himself,  and  upon  whose 
advice  he  might  rely  in  matters  both 
public  and  privatp,  and  fixed  upon  Romilly 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  accordingly,  an  offer 
was  made  to  him,  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness, of  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  of  the  un- 
recognised, but  important  office  of  adviser 
to  the  heir  apparent.  The  office  and  the 
seat  were  unhesitatingly  declined  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.Creevey,the  medium  of  communica- 
tion upon  that  occasion,  wliich  seems  to 
have  cost  Romilly  some  trouble  in  the  pre- 
paration; lest  the  assertion  of  his  resolution 
to  be  independent  should  create  displea- 
sure in  the  mind  of  Royalty,  whose  favours 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  decline.  There 
were,  however,  other  reasons  influencing 
Romilly  in  this  refusal,  besides  the  main- 
tenance of  political  independence: 

**  I  had  tpoken  the  truth  in  my  letter,  but  not  the 
entire  truth ;  nor  wm  it  fit  I  shoald.  I  wm  ayene 
to  being  brought  into  perliament  by  any  iniin,  but  by 
the  Prinee  above  all  others.  To  be  under  penooal 
obligations  of  that  kind  to  him,  to  be  in  a  situation 
In  which  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  politician,  he  might 
repose  a  particular  confidence  in  me,  was  what  I 
aiNDve  all  things  dreaded.  I  knew  from  some  con- 
versations, which  Lord  Lansdowne  told  roe  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Lord  Moira  some  years  be- 
fore, that  the  Prince  had  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
some  lawyer  upon  whose  advice  he  could  safely  rely, 


and  in  whom  he  might  place  unboaoded  eonfidcaee; 
and  that  he  was  dedrous  of  firming  sodi  a  connex- 
ion before  his  secession  to  the  throne.  l*bc  subjcet 
of  the  desired  confidence  was  also  mentioned  to 
roe  ;  and  it  was  one  upon  which  I  imacined  the  bat 
advice  whs  likely  to  be  the  least  accepuble.  Theie 
circumsunces  occurred  to  me  when  I  wrote  ray  sn* 
swer ;  and  I  thouftht  that  it  might  perhaps  prors  s 
fortonste  circumstance  that  I  had  thus  early  an  op- 
portunity of  letting  the  Prince  know  what  I  was.  If 
such  as  he  (bund  me,  he  should  l>c  disposed  toadmce 
roe  to  any  high  honour,  I  might  indeed  hope  to  be 
able  to  render  some  important  serrioes  to  tiM  pub* 
lie,  if  CO  the  other  hand,  the  specimen  of  my  in- 
dependence should  prove  an  obstade  to  my  pnK 
motion,  it  would  be  clear  *that  I  ooold  not  obtaia 
it  but  upon  conditions  understood,  if  not  espresud, 
to  which  I  never  would  submit.  *' 

But,  though  Romilly  thought  it  his  duty 
to  decline  the  dazzling,  but  dangeroos, 
post  thus  intended  for  him,  the  ezpressioo 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  then  the  head 
of  the  opposition,  as  to  his  probable  utility 
in  Parliament,  was  not  to  be  neglected; 
and  he  was  about  to  purchase  a  seat  in 
parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  procuring 
it,  which  would  leave  him  perfectly  free 
and  unshackled  in  the  disdiai^e  of  his 
parliamentary  duties,  when  the  formation 
of  the  Whig  administration,  in  1606,  rfr* 
lieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
his  seat,  and,  as  Solicitor  General*  and  a 
member  of  the  government,  one  was  pro- 
vided for  him.  The  history  of  his  career 
in  parliament  we  must  reserve  for  a  sepa- 
rate article. 


SONNET. 

Far  in  the  dusky  mist  of  night- veiled  Time, 
Where  year  on  year,  each  darker  than  the  Iast» 
Dread  future  grimly  frowns  upon  the  past, 
High  on  a  bright-rayed  emerald  throne  sublime 
I  see  a  white- robed  figure.    Her  white  hand 

Points  to  where  commerce,  spreading  far  and  wide, 
'    Shapes  her  broad  course  across  the  boundless  tide. 
And  scatters  plenty's  blessings  o'er  the  land ; 


While  gen'rous  freedom  from  its  dustful  grave 
Rears  high  the  prostrate  banner  of  mankind. 
And  flings  abroad  its  folds  before  the  wind««- 

Hope  to  the  valiant — Ruin  to  the  slave  I 
That  figure — who  is  she  ?    Oh  I  Erin,  thou  I 
Alas  I  alas  I  how  different  art  thou  now  I 
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RECORDS    OF    THE   HEART. 


BY  WILLUM   CARLETON. 


NO.   I. — THE   PARENTS    TRIAL. 


It  may  appear  to  many  persons,  tbat  the 
life  and  death  of  a  harmless  idiot  boy  can 
present  very  few  facts  or  incidents  of 
sufficient  importance  to  interest  readers 
10  general,  or  to  touch  those  chords  which 
are  apt  to  shrink  from,  rather  than  re- 
spond to,  any  sympathy  with  such  a  sub- 
ject. I  doubt,  however,  whether  there  is 
a  single  object  in  the  wide  dominions  of 
nature,  that  la  not  bound  by  some  tie, 
latent  or  obvious,  to  that  incomprehensi- 
ble origin  of  our  happiness  and  misery, 
the  human  heart.  So  manifold  are  its 
changes  and  transitions,  and  so  endless 
the  variety  of  the  situations  in  which  it  is 
placed,  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the 
most  successful  searcher  into  its  mysteries, 
to  discover  the  inconceivable  gradations 
of  the  impulses  that  guide  it,  the  secret 
power  of  its  associations,  or  the  new  states 
of  feeling  into  which  the  infinite  shiftings 
of  external  circumstances,  added  to  its 
unconscious  experience  during  the  pro- 
gress of  general  life,  may  throw  it.  Would 
Trenck,  when  buoyant  with  the  hopes 
that  such  a  brilliant  outset  in  life  promised 
him,  have  deemed  it  possible  that  any  va- 
riety of  fortune,  however  strange,  could 
have  taught  him  the  sympathy  which  may 
subsist  between  a  man  and  a  mouse  ?  No ; 
and  for  my  part  1  candidly  admit,  that  I 
would  look  with  contempt  upon  the  indi- 
vidual who  would  avow  himself  incapable 
of  entertaining  sympathy  with  a  hangman. 
A  mortal  being  absolutely  vicious  or  vir- 
tuous has  never  lived,  nor  can  there  be 
found  a  character  which  does  not  exhibit 
something  either  to  avoid  or  imitate,  and 
consequently  to  sympathize  with — Homo 
Mm,  ei  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto — 
is  an  axiom  as  full  of  truth,  as  it  is  of 
affection,  and  reflects  endless  honour  upon 
the  noble-minded  heathen,  whose  heart 
conceived  a  sentiment  almost  worthy  of  the 
humane  beauty  of  Christianity. 

Alexander  Wilson  was  a  young  man  of 
verv  respectable  character,  in  the  upper 
nnks  of  middle  life;  that  is  to  say,  he 
filled  that  most  important  position  in  so- 
ciety, which  lies  between  the  wealthy 
ftnner  and   the   unpretending    country 


gentleman.  He  kept  his  car,  and  drove 
his  gig,  but  at  the  same  time  managed 
his  own  property,  superintended  his  work- 
men, and  for  the  most  part  bought  and 
sold  his  own  cattle.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  small  fee-simple  estate,  worth  better 
than  three  hundred  a  year  ;  but  besides 
this  he  farmed  four  hundred  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land,  to  which  was  attached  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  mountain  ;  the  latter  at 
nearly  a  nominal  rent.  Wilson  had  been 
designed  for  the  Church,  and  received  a 
collegiate  education,  but  as  his  disposition 
became  gradually  inclined  towards  the 
active  pursuits  and  healthy  amusements 
of  a  country  life,  he  ultimately  gave  up 
all  pretensions  to  a  profession,  took  the 
farm  I  have  alluded  to,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
promising  and  intelligent  agriculturist. 

Wilson,  when  about  to  determine  bis 
pursuit  in  life,  was  eminently  handsome, 
and  certainly  became  a  great  favourite  in 
the  drawing-room.  On  his  return  from 
College,  his  manners  were  gentlemanly, 
and  his  complexion  possessed  of  that  deli- 
cacy which  study  and  protection  from  the 
elements  both  bestowed  upon  it;  thereby 
creating  that  character  which  young  ladiea 
who  incessantly  read  novels,  understand 
by  the  term  **  sentimental."  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  paleness  of  sentiment 
and  study,  which  after  all  was  little  else 
than  the  absence  of  sun  and  wind,  began 
to  disappear,  and  his  features  to  assume 
the  firm  and  manly  tone  of  health  and 
exercise.  His  relish  for  the  sports  of  the 
field  was  sufficiently  keen  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  rational  amusement,  without 
bringing  him  to  the  pitiable  condition  of 
those  who  suffer  them  to  become  the 
business  of  life,  and  who  appear  to  con- 
sider themselves  created  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than,  as  Fielding  humourously  paro- 
died it — Feras  ecnsumere  ntUL  Many  of 
the  fair  sentimentalists — a  class  who  look 
upon  health  to  be  incompatible  with  their 
idea  of  beauty — now  began  to  think  that 
be  was  getting  quite  coarse  and  vulgar, 
and  were  frequently  heard  to  exclaim, 
*<  Dear  me,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  so  inte« 
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retting  a  young  man  as  Wilson  should 
allow  himself  to  sink  down  into  the  rustic 
pursuits  of  a  mere  farmer  I" 

And  unquestionably  it  was  true»  that  a 
very  remarkable  change  did  certainly  take 
place,  not  only  in  bis  appearance  and  per- 
soD»  as  we  have  said,  but  also  in  his 
general  manners  and  deportment.  His 
dress,  though  respectable  and  well  made, 
was  not  so  decidedly  fashionable,  nor  of 
such  exquisite  materials  as  before;  bis 
demeanour  and  conversation  were  more 
frank  and  open,  and  a  great  deal  less  am- 
bitious of  polish  and  sentiment,  than  while 
he  had  the  Church  in  view.  He  no  longer 
spoke  to  the  other  sex  in  that  small  voice 
of  insinuating  softness,  which  they  relish 
so  much  in  young  men  of  decided  piety. 
He  had  now  ceased  to  be  that  sweet 
undertoned  appendage  of  the  drawing- 
room,  ydeped  a  divinity  student,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  he  had  also  ceased 
to  make  himself  remarkable,  by  discussing 
no  other  topic  than  a  religious  one,  or  to 
look  upon  the  secular  tendency  of  general 
conversation  in  a  mixed  company,  as  a 
proof  how  much  vital  godliness  was  dis- 
appearing from  the  world.  Instead  of 
never  permitting  the  muscles  of  his  face 
to  relax  beyond  such  a  serious  smile  as 
was  sufficient  to  show  a  well-brushed  set 
of  teeth  and  a  horror  of  profane  mirth,  he 
could  now  laugh  out  from  the  heart  like  a 
man.  He  had  also  given  up  the  practice 
of  discussing  with  pious  old  ladies,  and 
their  daughters  or  nieces,  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  most  popular  preachers,  and 
of  charitably  recommending  his  own  set 
to  the  utter  condemnation  of  all  others. 
The  white  hand,  the  still  whiter  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  the  gilt  Bible,  well  dog- 
eared, so  as  to  denote  the  faithful  text- 
hunter,  were  no  longer  paraded  with  that 
grave  air  of  sincerity,  which  though  often 
real,  is  on  the  other  hand  too  frequently 
assumed.  Under  any  circumstances,  this 
sober  ostentation  of  *'  seriousness"  in 
mixed  company  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
offensive  to  good  taste,  as  well  a^  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  which 
never  hangs  out  a  black  flag  to  tell  the 
world  where  she  is  to  be  found,  as  well  as 
the  colours  she  is  known  by. 

At  all  events,  the  change  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  Wilson,  was  quite  obvious  to 
all  who  had  known  him.  He  was  now  a 
stout,  fine  looking  young  man,  with  an 
open  and  handsome  countenance,  tinged 
into  the  brown  hues  of  robust  health,  by 
activity  and  employment.    He  also  con- 


tracted what  I  may  term  a  courteous 
bluntness  of  manner,  by  which  it  was  easy 
to  see  how  readily  the  wealthy  farmer  and 
the  man  of  education  may  meet  in  the 
same  person,  and  form  a  model  of  gentle- 
manly aase  and  independence,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  see  more  frequently 
imitated  by  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

It  was  very  natural,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  young  man  at  Wilson's 
period  of  life,  should   begin  to  feel  the 
mconvenience  of  not  havin|^  some  person 
to  manage  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
his  house,  and  to  i>estow  that  happiness, 
which  can  never  be  participated  in  by  a 
solitary  heart    Added  to  tiiis,  the  natural 
ardour  of  an  affectionate  disposition  de- 
termined him,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, to  marry.     Nor  was  it  difficult  for  a 
highly  educated,  handsome  young  fellov, 
as  he  was,  and  very  independent  besides 
in  his  circumstances,  to  select  a  suitable 
companion    from    among     classes   even 
higher  than   that  in   which    he    moved. 
With  equal  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
he  paid  his  addresses  in  a  quarter  where 
both  prudence  and  affection  justified  his 
choice.    Jane  Lesmond  was  a  lovely  and 
accomplished  girl,  somewhat  diffident  in 
her  manner,  as  almost  every  girl  possessing 
tender  and  profound  feeling  is.     She  was 
not  one  of  those  who  parade  their  accom- 
plishments  before  society,   or   who  take 
delight  in  obtruding  them  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  both  strangers  and  friends,  until 
their  exhibition  becomes  not  merely  com- 
mon-place, but  painful.     On  the  contrary, 
she  mi^ht  be  passed  by,  as  one  of  those 
who  appear  to  be  born  only  to  fill  a  place 
in  the  crowd,  were  it  not  that  her  beauty 
was  by  no  means  of  that  description  which 
could  be  overlooked.     To  a  discriminating 
eye  her  silence  and  modesty,  instead  of 
being  the  result  of  insipidity,  were  soon 
discovered   to  proceed  from   observation 
and  reflection.     Indeed  the  slightest  op- 
portunity  of  conversation   disclosed   the 
reluctant    manifestations   of  a   mind    tar 
beyond  the  common  order,  and  a  taste 
equally  cultivated  and  just     She  was  the 
only  daughter,  but  not  the  only  child,  of  a 
Captain  Lesmond,  who,  after  a  long  nnd 
not  undistinguished  life,  had  retired  on 
full  pay  and  an  honourable  pension.  Some 
reluctance  was  certainly  manifested  by 
himself  and  his  family  against  the  proposed 
alliance,  but  Wilsou*s  manners,  good  sense, 
and  circumstances,  were  really  so  unob- 
jectionable, that   it  was    deemed   more 
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advisable  to  unite  them^  than  to  sacrifice 
Mii«  Lesmond's  happiness  to  that  parade 
and  wealth  which  could  neither  purchase 
LOT  restore  it. 

Wilson's ''union  with  her  was  indeed  a 
happy  one.  The  residence  to  which  he 
brought  her,  was  every  way  suitable  both 
to  their  taste  and  education.  It  was  situa- 
ted on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  which 
sfTppt  easily  down  to  a  very  sweet  lake,, 
that  lay  a  few  hundred  perches  below  it, 
and  whose  green  smooth  margin  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  summer  sheen  of  its 
waters.  Behind  it  rose  a  semicircular 
sweep  of  fine  old  timber,  tenanted  by  a 
rookery,  and  in  every  direction  the  eye 
was  gratified  by  a  country,  rich  in  culti- 
vation and  luxuriant  scenery.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left,  from  among 
the  beeches  in  which  it  was  embosomed, 
rose  the  tapering  spire  of  the  Parish 
Church,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  that, 
could  be  seen,  through  a  natural  vista  in 
the  trees,  the  white  and  modest  Glebe- 
House  of  the  clergyman.  Directly  oppo- 
site, a  rustic  bridge,  quite  in  character 
with  the  scenery,  spanned  a  quiet  stream, 
whose  waters  glistened  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  fell  upon  them  from  different  quarters 
of  the  heavens.  Altogether  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  summer  landscape,  on 
which  lay  a  spirit  of  greater  tranquillity 
and  repose. 

In  this  sweet  spot,  with  all  of  rational 
enjoyment  which  life  can  afford  to  persons 
of  regulated  desires,  Wilson  and  his  wife 
passed  for  a  few  years  a  calm  and  serene 
existence.  Three  girls  had  already  blessed 
their  union,  and  as  the  children  were 
beautiful,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say, 
tiiat  their  fond  parents  abtsolutely  idolized 
them.  Now,  however,  commenced  that 
secret  yearning  of  the  heart,  which  under 
such  circumstances  is  naturally  felt  for  the 
absence  of  a  ^on.  Their  attachment  toeach 
other  was  in  no  degree  diminished,  but  on 
the  contrary,  softened  into  a  spiritofgreater 
tenderness,  by  the  three  beautiful  pledges  of 
their  love.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  their 
affection,  tender  as  it  unquestionably  was, 
gradually  became  overshadowed  b}'  a 
latent  melancholy,  which  each  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  the  other.  Many  a  secret 
prayer  did  they  ofier  up— uttered  too  in  a 
spirit  of  pious  timidity,  that  shrank  back 
at  the  idea  of  dictating  to  the  Almighty — 
tl)at  if  it  were  consonant  to  his  divine  will, 
their  most  anxious  wishes  might  be  grati- 
fied by  the  birth  of  a  male  child.  In  this 
beautiful  hope    of  a   parent's  heart  did 


they  both  live,  until  the  eve  of  a  fourth 
still  quickened  their  expectations  into  an 
anxiety  that  became  actually  painful.  It 
passed,  and  another  daughter  was  wel- 
comed to  their  hearth  with  an  affection, 
which  for  the  first  time  was  absorbed  in  a 
stronger  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
regret. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were 
noU}mppy,  and  that,  however  blameless 
their  lives,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
in  this  matter  was  not  among  their  vir- 
tues. They  secretly  repined,  but,  as  yet, 
did  not  venture  openly  to  murmur  against 
the  hand  that  withheld  the  earnestly  be^ 
sought  blessing.  A  perceptible  chill  too 
somewhat  cooled  that  exquisite  spirit  of 
endearment,  which  up  to  this  period  cha- 
racterized their  affections.  They  feltuneasy, 
restless,  discontented,  and  if,  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  contemplation  of  the  good  be- 
stowed upon  them,  unconsciously  lit  up 
their  Jiearts  into  momentary  gratitude  and 
happiness,  the  quick  memory  of  their 
want  startled  them  back  into  anxiety  and 
gloom. 

A  fifth  event  again  approached — passed 
— and  added  another  unwelcome  innocent 
to  the  number  of  their  girls.  Its  mother 
wept,  and  the  father,  whose  naturally  fine 
understanding  had  become  so  subservient 
to  the  weakness  of  his  heart,  as  to  fall  into 
a  superstitious  belief  in  dreams — which  but 
resemble  the  wishes  that  create  them— 
experienced,  upon  this  last  occasion,  such 
a  mortifying  revulsion  of  feeling,  that  he 
actually  refused  to  kiss  his  babe,  nor  could 
he  for  some  days  be  prevailed  upon  to  see 
either  its  mother  or  itself.  His  good  sense, 
however,  and  the  impulses  of  a  heart  na- 
turally generous  and  compassionate,  sooa 
occasioned  him  to  feel  ashamed  of  thus  vi- 
siting upon  his  helpless  infant  and  innocent 
wife  a  displeasure  which  was  both  un- 
manly and  impious.  He  took  them  back, 
however,  rather  to  his  pity  than  his  affec- 
tion ;  for  his  heart  began  to  lose  the  power 
of  loving  with  its  wonted  ardour,  and  to 
feel  a  general  disrelish  ^nd  a  growing 
apathy  towards  every  thing  about  him 
that  had  once  been  dear  to  it.  From 
this  period  his  mind  began  to  darken  ; 
his  principles  became  unfixed,  and  the 
providence  of  God  no  longer  shone  be- 
fore him  in  its  visible  beauty  apd  order. 
In  short  Wilson  was  a  complete  illustration 
of  a  truth,  which  has  not  been  sufiiciently 
observed,  viz.  that  our  feelings  in  many 
circumstances  and  positions  of  life  modify, 
or  altogether  change  our  principles,  much 
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more  tban  the  warld,  or  the  individuals 
themselves  influenced  are  apt  to  imagine. 
U'lB  mind,  at  once  dissatisfied  and  enfee- 
bled, was  now  incapable  of  seeing  the 
moral  relations  that  subsist  between  God 
and  man,  except  partially  or  imperfectly  ; 
for  indeed  his  growing  prejudices  disco- 
loured every  object  which  he  looked  on  or 
examined.  The  result  unhappily  was,  that 
ere  properly  aware  of  it,  Wilson  found 
himself  an  infidel  and  sceptic :  for  true 
it  is,  that  the  powerof  the  judgment  soon 
becomes  clouded  by  the  errors  of  the 
heart 

For  some  months  he  remained  in  this 
.  painful  and  gloomy  state,  seeking  through- 
out all  nature,  both  physical  and  moral, 
for  arguments  to  justify  the  very  opinions 
which  constituted  his  own  unhappiness; 
and  he  soon  founds  that  with  character- 
istic consistency  every  new  objection 
against  truth,  whilst  it  flattered  the  pride 
of  his  intellect,  disturbed  his  soul  with  an 
impatient  sense  of  his  own  conditi!>n,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  disorder  which  he 
thought  marked  the  great  mass  of  human 
opinions ;  so  that  whilst  he  advanced  in 
his  new  doctrines,  he  found  that  his  sys- 
tem, instead  of  soothing  his  mind  into 
peace  and  comfort>  was  only  another  name 
for  distress  and  misery.  This  often  in- 
duced him  to  say,  that  he  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  believe  a  wholesome  error,  than  to 
fix  his  faith  upon  one  of  those  philosophi- 
cal doctrines,  which  relax  the  morals, 
whilst  they  raise  the  mind  into  a  vain  and 
empty  pride  in  its  own  powers. 

To  such  a  fluctuating  and  unsettled 
state  of  thinking  and  feeling  was  Wilson 
reduced,  when  his  wife  had  the  unspeaka- 
ble transport  of  presenting  him  with  a 
son. 

Few  men  can  say  what  they  are,  and 
still  fewer  what  they  will  be — Wilson  ar- 
gued narrowly ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  substituting  feeling  for  reason,  he 
adopted  scepticism,  not  because  it  was 
truth,  but  because  he  had  no  son.  There 
are  thousands  who  reason  on  the  subject 
of  religion  in  this  way,  and  who,  when 
the  feelings  upon  which  their  opinions 
have  been  formed,  pass  away,  or  happen 
to  be  changed  by  some  event  which  fills 
the  heart  with  what  it  wished  for,  imme- 
diately fall  back  into  truth — less  from  con- 
viction than  from  a  complacent  impression 
of  gratitude,  and  are  henceforth  excel- 
lent christians  merely  in  compliment  to 
the  goodnci^s  of  providence. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  birth 


of  a  son  wrought  an  inatantaneous,  and 
we  might  say  a  remorseful*  change  in 
Wilson.  To  him,  whose  moral  conduct 
had  never  been  depraved  by  liia  opinions, 
nothing  remained  but  to  repudiate  his 
speculations.  He  looked  upon  the  face 
of  his  infant  son,  as  an  index  of  truth,  a 
vindication  of  God's  providence  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil ;  but  above  all 
things,  as  a  living  argument  against  the 
rashness  of  man,  in  drawing?  general  in- 
ferences from  particular  states  of  feeling. 
It  is  true,  that  had  not  his  mind  lo»t  much 
of  its  force,  he  might  have  perceived  that 
this  mode  of  reasoning  himself  back  into 
truth,  was  very  much  akin  to  that  by  which 
he  had  reasoned  himself  out  of  it.  As 
few,  however,  hold  their  principles  from 
pure  reason,  man  cannot,  without  much 
presumption,  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  fel- 
low creatures,  as  if  he  himself  were  free 
from  the  same  weaknesses.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  on  the  birth  of  his  son  Wil- 
son repented  his  errors,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted the  day  that  he  ever  dared  to 
murmur  against  Providence,  or  to  ques- 
tion those  truths,  which,  like  the  stars  ef 
heaven,  are  visible  by  their  own  light. 

To  him  and  his  wife  it  was  truly  an 
event  fraught  with  inexpressible  happi* 
ness.  Their  affection  now  revived  into  all 
its  original  tenderness  and  warmth.  The 
babe,  which  was  called  Alexander  after 
its  father — for  Mrs.  Wilson  would  allow  it 
no  other  name — ^became  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth  the  idol  of  its  parents  and  tti 
sisters,  the  theme  of  every  little  tongue^ 
and  the  topic  of  incessant  admiration  and 
delight  with  young  and  old  in  the  family. 
Whether  this  inordinate  love  of  its  parents 
was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  inform  our  readers  that 
every  day  en  creased  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  had  already  become  the  ridicule 
of  all  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  their  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented attachment ;  an  attachment, 
which  resembled  rather  the  irrational  im« 
pulses  of  instinct,  than  the  chastened,  but 
elevated  affection  of  religion  and  reason. 

A  change  of  new  delight,  however,  soon 
came  over  their  spirits  in  the  birth  of 
another  son.  W^ilson*s  happiness  absolutely 
became  quite  tumultuous,  indeed  so  much 
so,  that  both  himself  and  his  wife,  who, 
after  ail,  were  naturally  disposed  to  be 
contented,  acknowledged  they  had  nothing 
now  to  wish  for.  Between  the  birth  of 
their  two  sons  iherc  elapsed  only  the  space 
of  twenty  nioiiibs;  so  that,  to  their  dc* 
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lighted  parents  they  promised  to  grow  up 
like  twins*  or,  as  has  been  often  said,  and 
from  its  beauty  may  be  often  said  again, 
like  tiro  cherries  upon  the  same  stalk. 
Their  hearts,  however,  felt  that  a  charm 
Isy  opoD  their  first  born,  which,  in  con- 
lequence  of  what  they  had  suffered,  gave 
to  their  love  for  him  a  tenderness  that  no 
language  could  express.  He  was  also  his 
fiither*s  name-sake  and  hb  image,  and 
none  of  our  readers  who  are  parents,  need 
be  told  how  slight  are  the  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  affections  to  incline  to 
one  child,  even  where  both  or  all  are  much 
beloved.  There  never  was  a  family  born, 
in  which  there  has  not  been  a  favorite ; 
nay,  the  very  animals  are  known  to  sin- 
gle oat  a  particular  object  of  affection 
among  their  young:  and,  although  it  is 
injurious  to  allow  this  unaccountable  pre- 
dilection to  be  seen,  yiet,  when  we 
feel  that  it  exists  by  some  mysterious 
principle  of  nature,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  than  regulate  it  in  such  a  manner 
u  becomes  those  who  know  that,  how- 
ever it  may  exist,  it  is  recognised  neither 
by  reason  or  justice. 

In  this  case  the  overfond  parents  were 
no  exception  to  tlft  existence  of  such  a 
feeling  towards  the  Jirsi  son.   Not,  heaven 
knows,  that  the  other  was  either  neglected 
or  unbeloved  ;  for  dearly  was  he  cherished 
by  both.    The  favouritism,  however,  was 
so  evident,  that  their  other  children,   as 
well  as  the  servants,  have  been  often  known 
to  play  upon  it  in  a  manner,  which  any 
one    not  totally   infatuated  might   have 
easily  seen  through.    They  themselves  of 
course  were  not  sensible  of  this,  nor  of 
the  ridiculous    exhibitions    of   weakness 
which  the  folly  of  their  conduct  presented 
toothers.     The  principal  burthen  of  their 
conversation,    ere  a  year  had  closed  on 
little  Aliek,  was  the  number  of  perfections 
which  already  began  to  bud  in  him.  Many 
a  time  have  they  talked  themselves  asleep 
whilst  indulging  in  all  those  happy  hopes 
and  prophecies,  to  which  the  parents'  heart 
loves  to  turn,  whilst  looking  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  future  for  the  fate  of  their  off- 
spring.     They  would  send  him  into  the 
army — for  his  mother  warranted  he  would 
be  brave  like  grand  papa — his  father  saw, 
as  indeed  any  body  might,  by  his  expan- 
sive forehe,ad,that  he  would  possess  genius. 
Or  what  if  he  entered  the  church  ?  who 
knew  but  he  might  become  a  bishop? 
Here  his  mamma  kissed  his  lordship,  and 
then  papa  should  have  a  kiss  too.     But 
there  was  the  army,  where  he  might  rise 


to  be  a  general  P  Here  the  little  general 
was  kissed  again  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  if  an  oracle  had  foretold  it.  *'  But,'* 
said  his  father,  **  what  would  yon  think  of 
the  law,  my  darling  ?  You  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  him  a  judge,  would  you?" 
To  the  mother  again  this  new  point  was 
transport — her  eyes  sparkled,  and  once 
more  was  the  little  judge  devoured  with 
kisses  by  the  fond  but  weak  parents. 

When  the  child  had  reached  his  second 
year,  his  father  observed  that  sometimes 
for  a  moment  the  serene  brow  of  his  mo- 
ther would  become  shaded,  as  she  contem- 
plated him.    This,  where  he  knew  the  ful- 
ness of  her  happiness  to  be  equal  to  his 
own,  surprised  him  considerably,  and  he 
could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
it  was  one  of  those  pauses  of  the  heart,  as 
it  were,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
cessive outpouring  of  a  mother's  love,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  for  nature  itself  to  de- 
mand as  it  were  a  moment  of  rest  to  revive 
its  moral  energies.    Sometimes  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  one  of  those  gloomy  an- 
ticipations,  which  in   spite  of  hope  and 
love,  will  intrude  themselves  on  the  parents' 
imagination  in  a   thousand  shapes,    and 
which  are  anxious  in  proportion   to  the 
force  and  fervour  of  affection,  having 
thus  satisfied  himself  by  attributing  what 
he  had  obsei'ved  to  causes  which  we  must 
admit  were  very  natural,  he  felt  disposed 
to  pay  very  little  attention  to  them,  espe- 
cially as  his  wife  in  conversation  made  no 
allusion  whatsoever  to  her  feelings.  Week, 
however,  afler  week,  only  appeared  to  en- 
crease  her  discomfort,    and  to  lengthen 
those  unaccountable  pauses  in  her  happi- 
ness.    Sometimes  he  observed  her  to  get 
deadly  pale  afler  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
templation of  her  child,  and  he  remarked 
also  that  whatever  the  source  of  this  oc- 
casional  melancholy  might  be,   she  felt 
extremely  anxious  to  conceal  it  from  him. 
Of  course,   as  the  child  was  clearly  the 
object  of  this  secret  solicitude,  her  silence 
as  to  its  origin  only  increased  his  anxiety 
to  know  it, — and  one  day  as  she  pressed  it 
to  her  heart,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  grief, 
which  even  his  presence  could  not  restrain, 
he  ventured  to  enquire  why  she  wept — 
<*  Do  not  ask  me,*'  said  she,  *V indeed  I 
scarcely  know. — I  think — I  am  sure — that 
my  anxiety  is  groundless.   At  all  events  do 
not,  at  least  for  some  time  longer,  press 
me  upon  it.    You  know,  my  dear  Alick, 
that  there  are  a  thousand  matters  to  dis- 
turb a  mother*s  heart,  which  will  not  occur 
to  any  one  else.** 
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<<  But  you  appear^  Jane,  to  be  unhappy. 

*^No,  no,  how  can  I,  having  him — ^but 
say  you  will  not  press  me— for  some  time 
at  least" 

**  Certainly  not,  my  dear;  at  the  eame 
time  you  must  admit  that  I  cannot  but 
participate  in  your  anxiety,  whatever  it 
may  proceed  from." 

"  A  little  time,  I  trust,  will  wholly  re- 
move it — and  then,  the  moment  I  find  my* 
•elf  mistaken,  I  will  let  you  knojv  what  it 
was  that  occasioned  me  to  feel  as  I  do." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation;  not  at 
all  to  the  satisfaction  of  Wilson,  who  now 
felt  doubly  anxious  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  her  grief.  That  the  child  was  in  some 
degree,  if  not  solely  the  cause  of  it,  he 
had  little  doubt,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
resolved  to  try,  by  observing  it  closely, 
whether  he  could  not  ascertain  the  cause 
of  her  distress. 

Two  or  three  months  now  elapsed,  dur- 
ing which  Wilson  from  time  to  time  felt 
that  bis  own  spirit  was  beginning  to  ex- 
perience intervals  of  darkness,  even  deeper 
than  those  which  obscured  the  joy  of 
the  mother.  Neither,  however,  at  this 
period  had  the  slightest  anticipation  of  the 
terrible  discovery  which  the  progress  of 
another  year  was  to  make.  He  now  re- 
solved to  have  a  communication  with  his 
wife  upon  the  subject ;  at  the  «ame  time 
he  felt  peculiar  difficulty  in  introducing  it, 
in  consequence  of  not  knowing  exactly  in 
what  language  to  express  the  novel  ond 
unintelligible  sensations  which  depressed 
him  so  much. 

**  Jane,  my  love,'*  said  he,  one  evening 
as  they  sat  alone,  "  I  feel  that  there  is 
something  about  our  darling  child  which 
I  cannot  understand." 

His  wife  immediately  clasped  the  infant 
to  her  breast,  whilst  a  torrent  of  team  fell 
down  her  cheeks — •*  my  child,  my  child," 
she  sobbed,  **from  the  monient  of  his 
birth  he  has  never  smiled  upon  his  mother  ! 
And  oh!  Alick,  Alick,  why  is  this  so?** 

The  husband  paused,  his  lip  quivered, 
and  a  paleness  like  that  of  death  over- 
spread bis  temples. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  nor  on  me,  his 
father ;  he  knows  us  not." 

He  rose,  wrung  his  hands,  and  walked 
in  deep  distress  about  the  room. 

*'What  can  be  the  cause  of  it?'*  en- 
quired the  mother,  whilst  her  streaming 
eyes  were  tenderly  fixed  upon  the  child. 

**  I  know  not,'*  replied  her  husband, 
*' yet  how  frequently  have  we  seen  him 
laugh." 


"  Yes»**  the  returned,  <<  but  it  alwayi 
appeared  to  be  at  gome  inward  thought, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own — ^hia  eye  it  clear 
and  mild  enough,  but  1  have  never  met 
the  expression  in  it  that  recc^nised  me." 

*'  As  yet  he  has  recognised  nobody,** 
replied  the  father,  **  and  perhaps  after  all 
we  attach  more  to  the  circumstance  than 
we  ought.  The  intellect  of  some  children 
is  of  slow  development ;  indeed  this  has 
been  the  case  with  many  who  have  become 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  society  af- 
terwards." 

How  easy  it  is  to  give  hope,  or  to  re- 
ceive comfort,  where  affection  is  sanguine, 
for  the  heart  is  ever  willing  to  believe  in 
what  it  wishes.  The  mother,  as  she  sur- 
veyed the  baby,  appeared  to  be  much  re- 
lieved bv  this,  and  Wilson  himself  drew 
consolation  from  what  he  had  said. 

*<  You  will  lee,"  he  added,  «<  that  in  a 
little  time  the  light  of  individual  love  will 
begin  to  beam  from  these  sweet  blue  eyes 
of  his.  Indeed  I  entertain  perhaps  greater 
hopes  from  him  than  if  he  knew  us.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  is  not  a  common  child, 
and  believe  me,  if  God  Almighty  spares 
him,  the  event  will  prove  it — otherwise  I 
have  little  penetratioif.** 

He  then  took  the  sweet  aiid  serenely  pas- 
sive boy  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  whilst 
the   mingled  tire  of  hope  and   affection 
flashed  from  his  eyes — 
'^  Incipe^  parve  puet^  risu  cognotcere  nuttrem,^* 

Which  having  explained  to  his  wife,  the 
conversation  terminated,    much  more  to 
their  satisfaction  than  either  had  appro 
hended  it  would  have  done. 

Our  readers,  from  what  we  have  written, 
will  naturally  suppose  that  these  most  ear- 
nest aspirations  of  the  parents  were  not  to 
be  gratified,  and  that  the  smile  of  recogni- 
tion was  never  to  light  up  the  innocent 
countenance  of  their  first-born  son.     If  so, 
they  are  mistaken.     The  fact  of  having  an 
object  always  before  the  eye,  will  gradually 
impress  such  a  habit  of  attachment  to  it, 
as  sooner  or  later  will  not  fail  to  manifest 
itself  in  many  ways.     When  the  little  in- 
nocent had  reached  the  age  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  his  mother  received  a  visit  from 
a  Mrs.  St.  John,  a  young  cousin  of  hers, 
who  had  been  recently  married.     It  was 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  her 
husband  was  somewhere  in  the  yard,  pre- 
paring to  go  out  to  shoot     Mrs.  St.  John 
very  naturally  took  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  was  about  to  caress  him,  when  he 
turned  from  her,  and  stretching  his  little 
hands  towards  his  mammai  eried  to  get  to 
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her.  Tbe  quick  eye  of  themother  perceived 
it  all,  nad  the  suddenneM  of  joy  caused  her 
to  gire  a  short  scream,  but  in  a  moment 
she  restnioed  her  feelings,  lest  the  child 
might  become  alarmed.    She  stretched  out 
her  arms,  the  child  stretched  out  his  to 
meet  her,  and  as  he  did  it,  he  looked  up 
into  her  fiice  and  smiled.    It  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  tliis  consummation  of  her 
hopes  came  too  unexpectedly  upon  her 
heart    The  next  moment  she  sank  upon 
the  sofa,  where  she  had  been  sitting  with 
the  child  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  for  a 
short  time  lay  insensible,  to  the  utter  con- 
sternation of  her  cousin.    On  recovering, 
she  rallied  as  well  as  she  could,  and  having 
dropped  hastily  upon  her  knees,  held  her 
boy  up,  as  it  were  to  heaven, — but  the  ful- 
ness of  her  gratitude  was  such  that  lan- 
guage was  denied  her.    She  sobbed  aloud, 
however,  and  wept  for  many  minutes,  until 
she  felt  that  this  delicious  luxury  of  tears 
relieved  her.     She  then  rang  the  bell,  and 
enquired  from  one  of  the  servants  if  her 
master  had  gone  out,  who  pointed  to  him 
JQst  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  passing  from 
the  gate  that  opened  into  the  avenue  and 
lawn.    Pen,  ink,  and  paper,  were  imme- 
diately got,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  dis- 
patched a  messenger  afler  him  with  the 
following  brief  but  touching  communica- 
tion— 

**  May  the  name  of  God  be  praised  for 
ever! 

^  My  dear  Alick — ^return  immediately — 
our  child's  eyes  have  smiled  upon  its 
mother — he  knows  me — oh,  he  knows  me  / 
I  am  too — ^too — happy — and  the  tears  that 
blot  this  are  tears  of  gratitude  and  delight. 

"  Your  own  Jane." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail  the  en- 
raptured father  s  return,  or  the  scene  which 
immediately  took  place,  inasmuch  as  our 
readers,  we  feel  assured,  can  much  better 
conceive  than  we  could  describe  it 

In  the  due  courseof  time  the  father  also 
was  recognised,  and  subsequently  the  sisters 
and  his  little  brother.  What  a  happy  family 
at  this  period  was  that  of  which  we  write. 
Not  a  wish  had  they  ungratified.  Without 
ambition,  pride,  or  the  sordid  spirit  of  this 
vile  world,  they  lived  together  in  peace  and 
love  and  harmony.  It  is  true,  Wilson  felt 
a  certain  degree  of  good-natured  vanity, 
touching  the  prophetic  penetration  he  had 
displayed  with  reference  to  little  Alick : 

'*  I  told  you,  love,*'  he  would  often  say 
to  his  wife,  **  that  he  would  in  time  re- 
cognise us  all,  and  that  the  intellect  of  many 
children  destined  to  become  eminent  ta  of 


slow  development  Ton  see  the  first  part 
of  my  prophecy  came  true,  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  so  will  the  last  That  child  48 
decreed  to  be  an  uncommon  child,  and 
will  be  heard  of  yet." 

Where  are  the  hearts  that  can  quarrel 
with  such  language,  when  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  a  father?  If  there  be  any  such, 
we  do  not  envy  them  the  coolness  of  their 
philosophy,  nor  that  superiority  of  wisdom 
which  condemns  what  after  ail  has  in  it 
more  of  virtue  than  of  weakness.  In  the 
mean  time,  month  after  month  followed, 
until  the  child  had  reached  the  close  uf  his 
third  year.  For  about  three  months  pre- 
ceding this,  however,  the  doting  parents 
were  occasionally  startled  by  many  vague 
impressions  that  were  caused  by  his  very 
singular  manner  and  habits.  His  charac- 
ter was  marked  by  an  apathy,  which  they 
could  not  at  all  understand.  He  mani- 
fested, for  instance,  the  utmost  indifference 
to  the  quality  of  his  food,  and  was  often 
found  eating  substances,  which  even  the 
instinct  of  childhood  itself  at  his  age  would 
avoid.  He  could  utter  also  only  a  few  in- 
distinct words,  from  the  enunciation  of 
which,  it  was  quite  clear  that  his  organs  of 
speech  were  either  of  slow  growth,  or  im- 
perfect in  their  formation.  Hut  he  was  at 
the  same  time  so  mild  and  gentle  and  in- 
offensive, that  every  one  loved  him,  and 
his  parents  neither  could  nor  would  receive 
into  their  hearts  the  dreadful  surmises 
which  some  of  the  servants  and  many 
strangers  no\i4)egan  to  entertain  concern- 
ing his  mind.  It  could  not,  however,  be 
long  concealed  that  the  stamp  of  reason 
was  not  upon  him.  Day  after  day  the 
withering  truth  became  more  clear,  and 
although  his  parents  felt  many  a  hope  and 
many  a  wish,  that  time  would  by  degrees 
evolve  from  his  mind  those  principles  of 
reason,  which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  their 
first  elements,  yet  alas  I  time  only  con- 
firmed the  frightful  fact — that  their  mild 
and  sweet  and  harmless  child — the  princi- 
pal hope  of  their  housd  and  of  their  heart 
— ^was  an  idiot  from  his  birth  ! 

What  pen,  when  this  fearful  discovery 
was  made,  could  depict  the  ^rief  and  agony 
of  his  distracted  parents  ?  For  many  weeks 
their  sorrow  was  like  that  of  those  who 
are  without  hope.  Medical  advice  was 
immediately  procured,  and  every  thing 
done  that  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be 
supposed  capable  of  rendering  the  harm- 
less creature  any  assistance.  The  peasant 
doctor,  with  his  list  of  ii^allible  herbs,  and 
the  wise  old  woman,  reported  to  be  equally 
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successful,  were  all  tried,  but  in  vain.  The 
hopes  of  his  at  all  becomiDg  rational  were 
gone  for  ever. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  many 
persons  hesitate  not  to  consider  the  death 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  as  a  relief. 
For  some  months  afler  the  heart-breaking 
fact  was  proved,  Wilson  and  his  wife  ima- 
gined that  they  would  rather  see  their  son 
dead  tlian  live  through  life  a  hapless 
idiot.  An  attack  of  measles  however  soon 
taught  them  how  little  they  knew  of  their 
own  hearts.  It  was  then  that  the  pain 
he  felt  but  could  not  express  drew  out 
about  him  a  brooding  tenderness,  that 
trembled,  or  we  might  rather  say,  shrank 
back  into  agony,  at  the  bare  contemplation 
of  his  loss. 

*'  Let  him  but  be  spared,"  said  his  mo* 
ther ;  **  what  is  it  after  all  but  to  lead  for 
so  many  years  as  God  may  allot  him,  a 
harmless  and  happy  life  of  childhood.  If 
he  is  denied  the  use  of  reason,  he  is  saved 
from  the  responsibility  of  sio  and  crime. 
Are  we  not  taught  that  of  such  as  he  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?** 

Indeed  it  is  Ycry  difficult  to  know  the 
depths  to  which  affection  reaches  in  the 
human  heart.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  thought  it 
impossible  that  any  circumstance  could 
have  encreased  that  which  she  felt  for  her 
boy,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  af- 
fecting infirmity.  The  love  of  a  mother, 
however,  becomes  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  claims  of  its  object,  which  indeed  shows 
a  beautiful  economy  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  moral  feelingH.  A  child  for  instance 
is  loved  with  ao  affection  peculiarly  vigi- 
lant  and  cherishing,  because  its  absolute 
dependance  on  the  parent  renders  this  de- 
scription of  Attachment  not  merely,  neces- 
sary but  delightful.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  it  grows  up  into  manhood  the  at- 
tachment which  is  felt  for  it,  though  losing 
none  of  its  strength,  ceases  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  gushes  of  tenderness  and 
endearment,  which  are  lavished  upon  in- 
nocence and  infancy.  So  was  it  with  Mrs. 
AVilson,  who  now  unhappily  aware  that  the 
helplessness  of  the  pour  boy  was,  as  she 
said,  to  extend  through  life,  began  to  feel 
a  new  principle  of  love  spring  up  towards 
him,  which  was  superinduced  by  the  in- 
curable malady  of  his  mind»  and  his  utter 
dependence  upon  her  care  and  affection. 

From  little  Alick*s  birth,  until  he  was 
seized  by  the  measles,  he  never  had  a  day's 
illness ;  but  now  there  was  something  in  the 
sickness  and  pain  which  the  poor  child 
felt,  so  inexpressibly  touching}  that  very 


few  could  look  on  his  sufferings,  or  hear 
his  moans,  with  an  unmoved  heart.  What 
then  must  not  his  parents,  whose  love  for 
him  was  such  as  the  reader  knows,  have 
felt  ?  The  doctor  attended  him  every  day, 
but,  as  for  his  mother,  she  was  never  from 
beside  his  bed,  day  or  night ;  and,  indeed, 
if  she  only  absented  herself  from  the  room, 
even  for  a  short  time,  his  mild  but  languid 
eye  would  keep  searching  about  and  ex- 
ploring every  corner,  with  an  expression 
in  it  so  full  of  sorrow,  and  an  affectionate 
longing  for  her  appearance,  that  nothinj^ 
on  earth  could  present  a  more  affecting 
object  of  pity  and  attachment. 

One  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  left 
accidentally  alone  by  the  nurse  who  had 
charge  of  him,  his  mother  stole  lightly  to 
the  room  door,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  lest,  should  he  be  asleep,  the  noise 
of  her  footsteps  might  awaken  him.    On 
looking  in,  she  perceived  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room,  and  paused  a  moment 
to  ascertain,  by  the  manner  of  his  breath- 
ing, if  he  were  a»leep.     The  child  neither 
saw  her,  nor  could    he  have  heard  her 
foot.  However,  while  listening,  as  we  have 
said,  the  words  **  Mamma,  come — roamiua, 
come,**  fell  faintly  on  her  ear,  for  the  poor 
thing  was  not  able,  from  illness,  to  utter 
them  above  his  breath.     She  immediately 
went  over,   and  laying  her   head   down 
be»ide  his,  spoke  to  him  tenderly ;  he  im* 
mediately  raioed  his  little  feverish  hand, 
and  placing  it  on  her  neck,  said,  as  if  to 
himself,  **  nowC*  intimating  his  satisfaction 
at  having  her  beside  him.     It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  sluices  of  the  mother's 
grief  were  opened,  or  that  her  tears  fell  in 
showers  upon  his  cheek. 

Another  incident,  equally  affecting,  took 
place  after  he  had  been  for  some  days  on 
the  recovery.  His  father,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  the  concerns  of  his  farm  to 
manage,  went  into  the  nursery  several 
times  every  day  to  see  him.  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  the  child  expressed,  by 
his  feeble  gestures,  a  wi«h  that  he  would 
stoop  down  to  him.  He  did  so ;  and  the 
poor  boy's  eyes  expressed  happiness. — 
When  the  father,  however,  was  about  to 
withdraw  himself,  and  leave  him,  the  child, 
looking  upon  him,  uttered  one  word,  which 
went  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  hb  heart, 
'*  Stay  r 

He  stooped  again,  kissing  him,  not 
without  tears,  at  this  pathetic  instance  of 
attachment,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
affectionate  innocent  was  asleep. 

If  this  iUness  of  the  mindless  boy  made 
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his  parents  feel  what  a  deep  afBiction  his 
death  would  have  been  to  them,  his  reco- 
very, on  the  other  hand,  filled  them  with 
a  satisfaction  whichy  in  a  great  measure, 
reconciled  them  to  his  melancholy  priva- 
tion. Henceforth  he  was  watched,  and 
cherished,  and  caressed  by  his  sisters,  as 
a  brother  whom  they  ought  to  love  and 
tend  the  more,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
capacity to  take  care  of  himself.  And, 
to  render  them  their  due,  it  is  but  just  to 
say,  that  nothing  could  surpass  the  un- 
ceasing attention  which  they  paid  him. 
He  was  the  helpless  one  of  the  family — 
the  centre  of  all  their  affections — the  inno* 
cent  being  whom  every  one  wa*(  to  please, 
and  none  to  offend.  No  matter  what  acci- 
dent he  might  have  been  the  cause  of — 
what  little  plaything  he  broke,  or  what 
command  he  transgressed,  one  word  was 
sufficient  for  all — *'  it  was  poor  A  lick.*' 

His  parents  felt  it  as  one  great  comfort, 
that,  in  his  idiotcy,  there  was  nothing 
whatsoever  that  could  be  termed  repulsive 
or  disgusting;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
marked  by  a  serene  and  mild  spirit,  that 
breathed  a  melancholy  beauty  about  his 
sweet  and  inoffensive  character.  His  face 
was  pale,  but  his  skin  clear  and  indicative 
of  health ;  his  hair  fair,  and  his  blue  eyes 
remarkable  for  that  innocent  artlessness 
which  is  found  oflen  to  mark  the  expres- 
sion of  those  unhappy  beings  who  are  born 
with  so  faint  a  portion  of  the  light  of  rea- 
son. But,  though  healthy,  the  poor  boy 
was  of  a  slender  make,  and  the  feebleness 
iii  his  physical  frame  still  knit  him  more 
closely  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  whose 
affections  prompted  them  to  guard  him 
against  accident  and  danger. 

Of  all  the  members  of  his  family,  how- 
ever, there  was  none  perhaps  so  beloved 
by  him  as  his  little  brother,  companion, 
and  playfellow,  Willy — nor  any,  I  might 
add,  who  loved  him  so  well.  They  were 
inseparable —  rising  and  lying  down,  eating, 
sleeping,  and  playing  together.  Willy, 
though  younger,  soon  became  his  guide 
and  bb  champion  ;  and  an  affecting  thing 
it  was  to  see  the  little  fellow  resent  and 
punish  the  injuries  rendered  by  their 
thoughtless  or  wicked  playfellows  to  his 
innocent  and  peaceful  brother.  A  sense  of 
this  gradually  wrought  itself  into  the  un- 
sbsped  principle  of  gratitude,  which  lay  at 
the  sweet  boy's  heart,  and  brought  out  a 
trait  of  attachment  to  his  little  brother, 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  felt  for  any  other 
person  whatsoever.  He  therefore  learned  to 
depend  upon  himi  for,  iQd^d;  without  biniy 


he  could  do  nothing,  and  would  scarcely 
venture  any  where.  Many  a  time  have  their 
parents  watched  them — their  hearts  over- 
flowing with  affection  towards  both,  as, 
with  their  little  arms  wreathed  round  each 
otlier*8  necks,  they  walked  about  the  lawn 
— a  perfect  living  picture  of  love  and 
affection. 

Indeed,  both  parents  were  now,  we  might 
say,  as  much  resigned  to  the  condition  of 
their  child,  as  it  was  possible,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  be.  Every  little  incident 
connected  with  the  boy,  and  indeed  with 
both,  filled  their  hearts  with  that  enjoyment 
which  love  like  that  they  bore  them  can 
extract  from  such  details.  If  their  father, 
for  instance,  happened  to  be  absent,  even 
in  the  fields,  the  moment  thev  saw  him 
approach  the  house,  both  would  run  to 
meet  him,  and,  looking  up  to  him  with 
happy  faces,  each  would  thrust  a  little 
hand  into  his,  and  in  this  manner  all  would 
return  to  the  house,  the  delighted  parent 
listening  to  their  prattle,  or  attempting  to 
answer  queries  which  would  often  pose 
philosophy  herself  to  solve  or  unravel. 

Little  Alick's  utterance  had  now  become 
so  distinct  that  he  could  pronounce  intel- 
ligibly enough,  whilst,  at  the  t:ame  time* 
every  word  was  marked  by  those  balbutiae 
which  hang  about  the  accents  of  childhood, 
and  which  also  cling  so  frequently  through 
life  to  the  imperfect  enunciation  which  is 
found  to  characterise  natural  weakness  of 
intellect.  This  defect  is  almost  always 
apparent  in  the  language  of  those  who  are 
born  without  the  faculty  divine;  but  it  acts, 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  exponent  of  their 
innocence,  reminding  those  who  might 
thoughtlessly  ridicule  or  harm  them,  that 
their  hearts  are  as  infantine  as  their  ac- 
cents. Such  as  we  have  attempted  to  de* 
scribe  was  the  gentle  tenour  of  his  happy 
life,  which  resembled  in  some  degree  the 
beautiful  strain  of  wild  and  melancholy 
music  which  one  often  hears  in  a  dream ; 
not  that  it  passed  without  those  occurrences 
that  are  always  magnified  by  the  heart, 
and  which,  when  death  removes  those  dear 
objects  of  our  love,  come  back  to  the  me- 
mory with  a  poignancy  that  gives  such  a 
bitter  and  abiding  character  to  our  sorrow. 

We  shall  recite  a  few  of  those;  little  re- 
cords of  innocence,  and  if  they  may  appear 
unimportant  to  our  readers,  let  them  re- 
flect that  they  were  not  deemed  so  by  the 
hearts  to  whom  our  mindless  boy  was  dear. 
And  let  such  as  have  been  bereft  of  some 
beloved  little  one — perhaps  the  very  star 

of  their  onc9  happy  faearUi;  whose  joyous 
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Toice  is  Bileot  among  them  for  ever — liet 
fuch  we  say,  ask  their  teeming  memories, 
whether  or  not  the  slightest  incident  that 
ever  occurred  to  the  departed  one,  be^ 
oomes  not  a  matter  of  deep  and  cherished 
recollection  to  the  bruised  heart. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  likely 
to  induce  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Guardian  Spirits,  than  a  consideration  of 
the  many  almost  miraculous  escapes  which 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  children. 
One  of  those  which  befel  little  Alick*  we 
shall  mention.  The  day  on  which  it  oc- 
curred was  warm  and  sultry,  the  time 
being  about  the  middle  of  June :  he  and 
Willy  had  been  out  playing  from  about 
one  to  two  o'clock,  when  his  brother 
brought  him  home,  for  both  got  hungry, 
and  wanted  bread  and  batter.  In  a  short 
lime  bis  manly  little  guardian,  overcome 
by  heat  and  exercise,  fell  asleep,  and  the 
poor  boy  sauntered  out  to  amuse  himself 
in  a  little  solitary  ramble,  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  only  when  any  slight 
indisposition  or  other  cause  prevented  his 
brother  from  accompanying  him.  On  ^is 
way  to  a  pasture-field  behind  the  house, 
he  met  one  of  the  serving-women  who 
wore  a  red  kerchief  on  her  neck ;  the  boy 
was  struck  with  it,  and  pointing  up  to  his 
own  neck,  asked  her  to  put  it  on  him. 
Every  member  of  the  household  felt  a 
pleasure  in  .complying  with  the  harmless 
wishes  of  the  gentle  creature,  and  she 
accordingly  took  it  off  her  own  neck,  and 
pinned  it  around  his  shoulders,  just  as  she 
herself  had  worn  it.  He  immediately  felt 
it  with  apparent  curiosity,  and  giving  her 
a  look  indicative  of  the  pride  and  delight 
of  a  child,  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  which 
he  never  did,  unless  when  highly  grati- 
fied. 

"  Bessy  is  good,  Willy,"  said  he,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  looked  about  inquiringly, 
exclaiming,  "  Where  is  Willy  ?  Bessy  is 
good,"  said  he,  "and  when  she  grows  big, 
me  will  buy  her  a  watch" — a  promise 
which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing to  himself.  He  lingered  about  the 
lawn  for  some  time,  admiring  the  gaudy 
colour  of  the  kerchief,  and  feeling  its  tex- 
ture, when  passing  through  a  gate,  which 
was  accidentally  and  negligently  left  open, 
he  entered  an  adjoining  field,  and  saun- 
tered along,  murmuring  to  himself,  or 
addressing  his  little  brother,  and  then 
starting  with  surprise  on  perceiving  that 
he  was  not  with  him. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Wilsoiiy  anx- 
loiis  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  cattle^ 


had  a  few  days  before  purchased  m,  very 
fine  bull,  which  he  ordered  to  be  tamed 
into  the  field  in  question.  This  animal, 
one  known  to  entertain  a  fierce  antipathy 
against  the  colour  of  red,  immediately  on 
seeing  the  child  pass  him,  began  to  growl 
forth  those  low  terrific  bello wings  which 
indicate  his  rage,  and  to  paw  the  ground, 
which  he  also  tore  up  with  his  thick 
strong  horns;  his  furious,  but  downcast 
eyes  glaring  with  actual  fire,  whilst  the 
hot  smoke  rolled  out  in  blue  volumes 
froni  his  expanded  nostrils.  The  caprices 
of  such  innocents  as  Alick,  and  indeed  of 
all  children  with  respect  to  tlieir  play* 
things,  are  proverbiaL  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  enraged  beast  started  at 
full  speed  for  the  child's  destruction,  and 
when  to  a  spectator  his  life  was  absolutely 
beyond  hope  or  relief,  he  pulled  off  the 
kerchief,  and  throwing  it  from  him,  walked 
away  without  being  even  aware  of  his 
danger.  The  animal  still  attracted  by 
the  glare  of  the  hated  colour,  turned  his 
mge  upon  the  kerchief,  which  he  gored 
and  spumed  and  trampled  on,  with  a  de- 
gree of  fury  that  was  appalling,  when  we 
consider  the  helpless  being,  from  whom 
the  Providence  of  God,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  so  slight  an  incident,  had 
averted  it  The  screams  of  the  female 
servant,  the  sole  eye-witness  of  this  fright- 
ful occurrence,  for  she  had  been  sent  out 
to  seek  him,  were  so  loud  and  long,  that 
the  whole  fiunily  ran  with  horror  to  the 
gate  which  opened  into  the  field  where 
the  animal  was  kept  She  had  presence 
of  mind,  however,  instantly  to  undeceive 
them  by  saying  he  was  safie ;  and  his  own 
appearance  at  the  gate,  calm  and  placid 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  gave  them 
full  assurance  that  with  him  all  was  well. 
In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  animal  was 
shot  and  Alick  was  watched  with  a  vigi- 
lance so  acute,  that  out  of  his  father's 
house  he  was  seldom  or  never  afterwards 
suffered  to  be  alone. 

There  were  other  instances  of  what 
might  be  termed  Providential  interposition 
in  his  behalf,  equally  striking,  but  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  them  as 
especial  arguments  from  which  to  draw 
particular  inferences  ;  for  we  are  well 
aware  that  however  the  hand  of  God  be 
visible  in  such  occurrences,  they  may  by 
very  plausible  reasoning  be  also  imputed 
to  the  contingencies  which  arise  out  of  the 
innumerable  variety  of  incidents  that  meet 
and  harmonize  together,  or  clash  like  an- 
tagonist principles  in  life. 
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Tbe  neil  record,  therefore,  of  the  gentle 
boy»  which  we  shall  put  down,  is  one  of  a 
different  and  much  more  pathetic  descrip- 
tion. His  mother's  love  for  him,  as  the 
reader  already  knows,  was  in  wakeful 
vatchAilness  and  glowing  tenderness  of 
heart,  almost  beyond  the  ordinary  love  of 
nothers,  sweet  and  beautiful  as  that  most 
affectionate  and  divine  principle  is.  She 
it  vas  who  with  her  own  hands  washed 
her  helpless  son,  and  combed  down  his 
fair  and  silken  locks;  and  having  done 
this,  she  looked  upon  the  innocence  with 
which  he  held  up  his  lips  for  the  kiss 
which  rewarded  his  patience,  as  her  most 
delightful  recompense. 

It  happened,  however,  that  this  mother 
vhom  he  loved  with  an  affection  so  wildly 
fervent  and  habitual,  became  ill,  and  after 
ha?ing  struggled  for  two  or  three  days 
against  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  was  forced 
to  intermit  her  labour  of  love,  and  allow 
her  darling  child  to  be  washed  and  combed 
by  his  eldest  sister,  whom  next  to  mamma 
and  Willy  he  doated  on.  He  submitted 
to  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  could  be  plainly  read 
the  fact,  that  his  gentle  spirit  missed  that 
tenderness  of  the  mother's  hand,  which  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  other — that 
mysterious  charm  which  in  after  life,  and 
when  that  mother  is  in  dust,  comes  over 
memory  like  a  fragrance,  and  brings  the 
heart  back  from  present  misery,  sorrow,  and 
calamity,  to  those  days  of  innocence  and 
happiness  which  make  a  mothers  love 
shine  as  the  only  star  which  can  light  us 
back  through  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
to  those  days  which  the  bitter  present 
turns  into  happiness  by  the  contrast 

This  attack,  which  confined  his  mother 
to  her  bed  for  a  few  days,  proved  to  be 
one  of  no  serious  apprehension,  either  to 
the  physician  who  attended  her  or  to  her 
own  friends.  Nothing  in  life,  however, 
could  present  a  more  affectionate,  touch- 
ing, and  melancholy  proof  of  loneliness 
and  sorrow,  than  the  conduct  of  this 
pitiable  child.  His  daily  amusements, 
his  playthings,  nay  even  his  brother  Willy 
— all — ail  were  forgotten,  and  the  poor 
thing  went  about  moping  and  speaking  to 
himself,  and  evidently  unhappy  ;  his  pale 
^  was  shaded  with  care,  and  marked  by 
a  wild  anxiety,  which,  when  the  cause  was 
known,  scarcely  any  one  could  look  upon 
^ith  an  insensible  heart.  No  matter  to 
what  part  of  the  house  he  might  be 
brought,  he  was  ere  long  found  either  in 
9t  near  her  sick  chamber^  stealiog  to  her 


side,  or  when  gently  intimidated  from 
entering  it,  watching  about  the  door,  or 
sitting  speaking  to  himself  outside  upon 
the  lobby.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
Wilson  had  gone  up  after  breakfast  to  en* 
quire  after  her  health,  and  finding  her 
better,  was  about  to  depart,  when  he  and 
his  wife  heard  his  quiet  and  gentle  tread 
coming  up  the  stairs.  Having  been  pre- 
viously forbidden,  however,  he  feared  to 
enter  the  sick  room,  lest  he  might  disturb 
her,  but  sat  down  upon  the  lobby,  and 
began  as  usual  to  murmur  to  himself. 
The  parents  listened,  and  in  a  little  time 
heard  from  him  the  following,  words — and 
what  heart,  much  less  that  of  a  parent, 
could  withstand  them : — 

*<  Me  would  give  any  ting,  any  ting— - 
me  would  give  the  whole  world,  if  mj 
mamma  was  well  1** 

The  mother  started  up  and  extended 
her  arms,  sobbing  out—"  Bring  him  to 
me,  bring  him  to  me  ;*'  the  father  did  so, 
and  after  having  pressed  him  to  her  heart, 
and  bedewed  his  pale  face  with  tears,  she 
exclaimed — 

**  My  darling  child — our  helpless  one-^ 
our  delight — our  treasure,  1  am  well. 
Your  mamma,  my  blessed  boy,  t>  well. 

**  Then  wont  you  wash  and  comb  me, 
mamma  ?*' 

**Yes,  darling,  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
able,  I  trust." 

"And  you  will  kiss  me,  mamma,  too?'* 

"  Yes,  my  heart,  yes." 

"  Then  me  will  go  and  tell  Willy  that 
mamma  will  wash  and  kiss  me  agam,**  he 
exclaimed,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  passed 
gently  out  of  the  room  to  seek  his  brother 
and  communicate  to  him  the  removal  of 
the  care  which  had  for  the  last  few  days 
pressed  upon  his  innocent  spirit. 

Many  a  bitter  tear  did  these  words 
cause  that  mamma  to  shed,  long  after  his 
beloved  face  and  fair  shining  head  had 
been  removed  from  among  the  circle, 
which  his  affection  had  drawn  round  him. 

It  was  also  on  an  occasion  similar  to  the 
last,  that  is,  a  transient  indisposition  of 
his  mamma,  that  the  circumstance  we  are 
about  to  relate  occurred.  His  father, 
until  her  convalescence,  slept  in  another 
apartment,  and,  as  a  gratification  to  the 
two  boys,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
sleep  with  him  alternately.  He  also  made 
this  concession  a  privilege,  and  told  them 
that  if  either  of  them  did  wrong,  or  were 
guilty  of  any  impropriety,  the  offender 
should  be  debarred  the  right  of  enjoying 
ift»    Alick,  as  the  eldest^  had  his  claim 
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first  granted,  and  a  singular  delight  it 
seemed  to  give  the  child.  He  kissed  his 
papa — laughed  often — murmured  little 
words  and  fragments  of  short  sentences, 
which  nobody  understood  but  himself  and 
his  brother;  and  Bnally  fell  a!«leep,  sing- 
ing a  little  nursery  song,  which  one  of 
his  si»ters  had  a  few  days  before  taught 
him.  On  the  following  day  he  asked  his 
mamma,  for  during  her  indisposition  he 
was  always  either  in  her  room  or  near  it, 
if  she  would  give  him  a  penny. 

"  What  do  you  inteud  to  do  with  it, 
darling  ?"  she  enquired. 

**  It's  about  papa/'  he  said,  nodding 
with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  indicate 
some  little  plan  or  mystery. 

^*Well,  I  will  not  enquire,**  added  his 
mother,  **  but  you  shall  have  it,  my  life.** 
She  accordingly  rang  the  bell,  and  desired 
a  servant  to  get  him  the  penny,  which  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  unless 
in  two  halfpence. 

When  bed  time  arrived,  his  father  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  poor  child 
struggling  with  a  singular  degree  of  haste 
to  anticipate  his  brother  in  claiming  his 
right  of  sleeping  where  he  had  slept  the 
night  before.  The  father  was  struck  with 
this,  and  knowing  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
child  was  wrong,  he  began  to  reason  with 
him  as  well  as  he  could. — 

^  It  is  not  your  night,  my  dear  Alick— 
this  is  Willy's  night" 

**  No,  papa,  me  bought  it — Willy  has 
the  two " 

«*  Two  what,  my  darling  ?" 

But  ere  the  father,  or  his  little  brother, 
could  speak,  he  got  into  bed  and  said, 
"me  bought  it,  papa,  and  Willy  has 
them,"  and  he  put  his  little  arms  about 
his  father's  neck.  The  father  was  anxious 
to  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
the  child  acted,  and  consequently  asked 
his  brother  if  he  understood  what  Alick 
said,  when  the  little  fellow  replied  at  once 
that  he  did  not. 

'<  Me  bought  it,  papa,"  said  the  child, 
and  he  clasped  his  father  still  closer ;  "me 
paid  it  in  W^illy*s  pocket." 

"  What  did  you  pay,  my  darling,"  said 
the  father,  without  actually  knowing  the 
poor  boy*8  meaning. 

"Me  paid  two  little  pennies,  papa — 
not  a  big  penny — into  Willy's  pocket — 
he  buy  powder  for  his  cannon,  me  sleep 
with  papa." 

Upon  examining  the  pockets  of  his  lit- 
tle brother,  it  was  found  that  the  innocent 
creature  thought  he  had  gained  his  poin^ 


by  slipping  unawares  into  them  what  he 
considered  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  sleeping  with  his  father — that  is, 
the  two  halfpence  which  he  had  asked  for 
that  e:*pecial  purpose  from  his  mother. 
The  affecting  plea  succeeded  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  his  little  brother  had  been  taught 
to  make  every  concession  to  him,  and  his 
father  clasped  him  with  a  more  fervent 
pressure  to  his  heart,  in  consequence  of  the 
artless  trick  through  which  the  dear  child 
attempted  to  outdo  his  brother  by  a  bai^ 
gain  which  his  want  of  intellect  only  ren- 
dered incompatible  with  moral  truth.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  the  poor  boy,  hy 
putting  without  his  brother's  knowledge 
the  two  halfpence  into  his  pocket,  had  ac- 
complished upon  his  own  harmless  and  in- 
nocent system,  the  bargain  which  expe- 
rience and  common  sense  would  manage 
in  a  different  manner.  He  must  have 
thought  that  the  fact  of  his  brother,  ^vo- 
cungue  modot  being  in  possession  of  what 
he  considered  the  price,  was  a  suflicieflt 
justification  in  him,  to  claim  the  right  of 
sleeping  with  his  father.  Such  was  the 
reasoning  of  a  disorganized  head;  but 
who  could  avoid  being  touched  by  the 
motives  of  the  heart? 

Thus  was  it  that  a  calamity  so  distress- 
ing as  that  to  which  the  serene  and  harm- 
less child  was  bom,  by  degrees  changed 
its  character  so  much,  in  consequence 
of  the  love  his  parents,  and  sisters,  and 
brother,  bore  him,  that  it  'almost  ceased 
to  be  looked  upon  as  such.  The  quiet  in- 
offensive child  was  emphatically  the  pet  of 
the  whole  family;  and  not  a  day  passed 
that  had  not  its  loving  records  of  what  he 
either  did  or  said.  In  this  manner  not 
only  did  time  pass  happily,  but  we  may 
add  that  the  very  existence  of  the  boy  had 
now  become,  from  the  habits  of  their 
strong  affection  for  him,  essential  to  the 
happiness  they  felt.  We  have  nowarrived« 
however,  at  the  period,  when  all  the  hearts 
that  loved  him  were  to  be  overshadowed 
by  his  loss — when  the  lengthened  child- 
hood of  their  gentle  and  innocent  boy  was 
to  close — and  his  murmuring  voice  and 
quiet  smile,  and  flaxen  head  were  all  to 
be  seen  and  heard  no  more.  No  more 
were  his  little  plans  of  love  to  be  effected 
— or  his  little  barterings  with  his  brother 
to  take  place ;  and  never  again  was  his 
timid  step  to  be  heard  stealing  in  art* 
less  sorrow  and  sympathy  to  the  sick  bed 
of  his  mother,  whom  in  his  innocence,  he 
thought  his  kiss  might  cure. 

At  the  beginning  of  apringy  abojit  his 
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eighth  year,  Che  malady  which  took  him 
off  appeared  in  the  family.  This  was  the 
scarlatina,  or  red  devil,  as  it  ought  more 
appropriately  to  be  called.  At  first  it  came 
upoD  all  the  children  except  himself,  whom 
it  seemed  to  spare.  This  was,  however, 
a  treacherous  indulgence,  and  its  subse- 
qwnt  attack  oo  their  favourite,  just  when 
all  the  others 'had  got  over  lU  was  felt 
vftb  the  greater  severity,  in  consequence 
of  their  previous  hope  that  he  had  escaped 
it.  His  mother  at  the  time  was  confined 
to  her  bed ;  but  hearing  that  her  boy  had 
caught  it,  and  that  he  declined  receiv- 
ing attendance  from  any  hand  but  hers, 
she  rose  up  as  if  she  possessed  the  power 
of  ebeckiDg  or  shaking  off  the  complaint 
she  hiboured  under,  and  from  that  moment 
uotil  her  beloved  one  breathed  his  last^  a 
space  of  eight  days  and  eight  nights,  she 
lay  not  on  a  bed,  closed  not  an  eye .  even 
for  one  moment,  nor  ever  once  complained 
of  or  felt  any  symptoms  of  her  own  illness.* 
All  her  sufferings — every  thought  and 
feeling  of  her  heart  were  absorbed  in  the 
sufferings  of  her  gentle  child.  Such  was 
and  such  is  the  love  of  a  mother.  There 
»he  sat,  or  stood  bending  over  his  bed,  as- 
saaging  his  pain  as  well  as  she  could,  an- 
ticipating his  wants,  administering  his  me- 
dicine, and  holding  the  drink  to  his  fever- 
ish lips,— watching}  cherishing,  soothing 
hiffl^exhausting  in  short  all  the  ingenious 
devices  of  affection,  and  fighting  his  battle 
against  this  most  formidable  malady.  For 
tour  days  the  doctor,  a  talented  and  hu- 
mane man,  felt  himself  justified  in  afford- 
ing them  hope,  but  on  the  fifth  their  pale 
dear-skinned  boy  was  actually  the  colour 
of  scarleL  The  doctor  shook  his  head— 
recovery,  it  is  true,  if  the  child's  physical 
strength  were  greater,  might  be  possible ; 
but  in  this  case  he  feared  for  the  result* 
Still  he  would  not  absolutely  give  him  up ; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  considered  it 
hit  duty  to  bid  them,  at  all  events,  to  hold 
themselves  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Language  could  not  describe  the  sorrow 
sod  despair  which  settled  upon  the  whole 
&mily,  when  they  heard  this  unfavourable 
opinion  of  his  medical  attendant.  The 
^i  of  the  other  children  having  been  ao 
slightly  affected,  prevented  his  parents, 
who  had  never  seen  the  complaint  before, 
from  entertaining  any  serious  apprehen- 
■ions  of  Alick.  On  the  contrary  they 
imagined  that,  as  in  the  other  cases,  it 
wottld  come  to  a  crisis,  then  abate,  and  in 

*  Let  no  one  doabt  thli|  f^rltistnie* 
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the  course  of  a  few  days  altogether  disap* 
pear — Cleaving  their  guarded  treasure  en- 
feebled, it  is  true,  and  helpless  for  a  time, 
but  still  with  a  constitution  not  seriously 
injured  by  his  illness.  Nay,  they  were 
not  without  some  latent  hopes — and  how 
delightful  were  these  hopes!  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  child's  intellect  to  be 
developed  by  that  organic  change  in  the 
brain,  which  sometimes  results  from  vio- 
lent and  temporary  disease,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  restore  reason,  after  its  exer- 
cise had  been  even  for  a  considerable  time 
suspended.  Afler  two  days  more,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  doctor  entertained  no 
nope  of  him,  and  dreadful  and  terrible 
did  this  heart-breaking  announcement  come 
upon  them  all.  Not  that  l&ey  absolutely 
despaired  of  him,  for  truly  may  it  be  said^ 
— as  it  was  felt  in  this  instance,  that  love 
will  hope  when  the  very  quiver  of  death 
is  trembling  in  the  heart  of  those  it  loves. 

Nothing,  however,  which  we  could 
write,  can  give  the  reader  such  a  clear  and 
affecting  account  of  this  innocent  death- 
bed, as  the  short  journal,  written  by  his 
mother,  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the  afflic- 
tion into  which  the  certainty  that  he  was 
to  be  taken  away  for  ever,  plunged  them 
all..  This  affecting  record  of  the  Inno- 
cent's last  moments,  commenced  on  the 
very  day  the  Doctor  told  them  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  just  forty-eight  hours 
before  his  death.  It  is  an  artless  one,  and 
the  minuteness  of  the  details  will  be  easily 
overlooked  by  those  who  have  lost,  or 
who  fear  to  lose  any  child  that  is  dear  to 
them,  *'as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm 
their  hearts." 

"April  15,  Ten  o'clock,  a.  m. — The 
Doctor  has  this  day  forbidden  us  to  hope, 
but  we  know  that  God  of  his  infinite 
Aierey  can  restore  our  innocent  child,  if  it 
seem  good  to  him.  I  have,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  complaint  among  us, 
heard  of  children  recovering  after  a  more 
malignant  attack,  and  more  unfavourable 
symptoms  than  his.  But  lest  it  should  be 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  to  remove  him, 
I  am  resolved  to  mark  down  a  register  of 
our  darling's  pains  and  sufferings,  and  of 
every  thing  connected  with  him,  in  order 
that  when  he  is  gone,  we  can  bring  him 
back  to  our  memory,  during  the  most  af- 
fecting period  of  his  brief  but  happy  life* 
May  God  support  me,  and  sustain  us  all; 
but  surely  when  we  feel  that  he  is  about  to 
be  withdrawn  from  us,  this  grief  is  natu- 
ral. The  doctor  says  the  worst  symptom 
about  the  dear  one,  is  the  heavy  feverish 
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look  that  it  in  hit  eyes.  Heavy  indeed  it 
the  look  of  my  beloved,  and  loaded  with 
•icknesB,  yet  has  he  moments  when  he 
wishes  to  talk  with  his  brother,  and  to 
have  him  about  him.  His  eldest  sister*  to 
whom  Ife  was  so  much  attached,  is,  now 
that  she  heard  tbe  doctor's  opinion,  weep- 
ing bitterly  in  her  own  room,  kissing  his 
little  coat,  and  pressing  every  part  of  his 
dress  to  her  heart.  She  told  Willy  that 
bis  brother  was  going  to  die,  and  asked 
him,  whilst  she  sobbed  aloud,  what  would 
he  do  after  his  little  play*felIow  ?  The 
innocent  child  replied,  that  he  would  not 
let  him  die*  *  Alas,  my  darling,*  she  re- 
turned, <  i  fear  that  in  spite  of  papa  and 
jnamma  and  all,  death  will  take  him.* 
<*  <  But  I  wiU  kill  death,*  said  the  manly 

ftlittle  child.  His  sister  kissed  him,  but 
only  wept  the  more. 

*<  Twelve  o*clock — Alick  is  awake,  and 
teems  a  little  easier.  He  is  now  arranging 
his  little  playthings  about  his  pillow,  and 
hat  two  small  tops,  one  hit  own  and  the 
other  Willy's,  which  he  made  a  present  of 
to  him  yetterday.  There  is  also  his  whip, 
three  halfpence,  and  a  little  thin  bottle,  in 
which  his  brother  put  some  sweetmeats, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  see  their  variega- 
ted colours  through  the  glass — a  sigh|  in 
which  he  takes  great  delight     There  the 

.  beloved  child  lies  arranging  them  as  well 
at  he  can;  whilst  ever  and  anon  his  heavy 
eye  turns  round  to  see  that  /  am  with 
kim ;  he  then  calls  mamma,  and  when  I 
ask  him  what  he  wants,  he  looks  at  me 
and  tmilesy  feebly  saying,  *  Do  not  leave 
me.'  ♦  •  •  • 

**  Oh  how  will  my  heart  part  with  htm  ? 
How  can  I  give  him  up  I  Am  not  I  his  mo- 
ther ?     Sustain — sustain  me,  O  God  ! 

,  *<  Two  o'clock,  p.  m. — His  brother  has 
come  to  his  bed-side,  and  he  seems  pleased 
to  see  him.  He  has  given  him  his  little 
top,  saying,  '  Keep  my  top,  Willy.' 

<*  *  Sure  you  wouldn't  die  and  leave  me, 
Alick,'  said  the  innocent  child.  <No, 
Willy'  he  replied  ;  but  he  knows  not  what 
either  the  question  or  answer  means.  Oh 
this  is  almost  too  much  for  my  heart  I 

<*  At  first,  none  except  his  eldest  sister 
was  told  that  he  must  die,  but  her  affec- 
tionate heart  was  too  full  to  keep  the 
secret — alas  I  I  fear  it  cannot  be  long 
one— from  the  rest.  They  have  all  come 
in  one  by  one  to  kiss  him,  and  are  now 
weeping  bitterly  together  in  the  parlour, 
with  the  exception  of  his  brother,  who  is 
incapable  of  understanding  what  it  meant 
by  dying.    Bat  hush  !  I  hear  his  fiither*t 


t  cautious  ttep  upon  the  stairt,  and  oh  bow 

I  I  tremble  on  thinking  of  the  love  which 

that  father  bore  him  ;  but  our  sweet  one 

is  awake,  and  is  always  glad  and  happj 

when  he  sees  him.      •  •  • 

«•  The  visit  to  his  child  has  been  paid, 
and  the  father's  grief  appears  nnpoverna- 
ble.  Alas  I  we  never  lo^t  a  child  before, 
and  grief  is  new  to  us.  His  father  appears 
to  be  utterly  without  comfort ;  he  cannot 
eat,  nor  attend  to  the  concerns  of  bit 
farm,  nor  to  any  business  whatsoever. 
But  I  knew  it  would  be  thus,  for  I  knew 
how  he  loved  him.  He  tried  to  restrain 
his  grief  at  much  as  he  could,  but  it  oc* 
castonally  burst  forth  in  spite  of  him. 
The  dear  child  who  never  saw  him  weep 
before,  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  wonder  that  showed  him  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause  of  his  father's  sorrov 
—a  circumstance  which  only  increased  it 
the  more.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  in  some  measure  the  beloved  child 
feeb  as  if  hit  present  situation  were  con- 
nected with  the  affliction  of  the  family, 
for  when  asked  how  he  is,  he  uniformly 
replies,  <  better.*  But  indeed  the  natural 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  hia  disposition 
were  always  remarkable. 

**  His  father,  who  thinks  of  a  thoutand 
ways  to  please  him,  put  into  his  little 
hands  a  silver  sixpence,  fresh  and  glitter- 
ing from  the  mint ;  he  gave  a  faint  smile 
as  he  looked  upon  his  father,  and  taid  in 
a  low  and  feeble  voice,  *  Thank  you,  papa.* 
He  examined  it  a  good  while,  much 
pleased,  and  has  it  still  in  his  hand. 

*<  His  father,  when  about  to  leave  the 
room,  turned  to  me,  his  countenance 
beaming  for  a  moment  with  unexpected 
hope — *  What,*  he  exclaimed,  *  if  he 
should  still  live!  I  care  not  if  all  my 
worldly  substance  is  taken  away,  provided 
that  he  and  they  are  spared  to  me.  I 
would  rather  beg  with  him* — he  could  add 
no  more,  for  he  caught  the  heavy  and 
death'like  expression  of  the  child*t  eye, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  The  poor 
child  is  quiet,  as  he  always  was,  and  giires 
little  trouble. 

<*  Nine  o*clock  at  night— His  father  has 
caused  a  consultation  to  be  held,  and  the 
opinion  is  that  he  will  not  pass  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  night  I  can  scarcely 
keep  his  sisters  firom  weeping  over  himi 
and  oppressing  him  with  their  kisses.  My 
darling's  utterance  is  so  low  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  so  infantine  that 
he  speaks,  when  he  attempts  to  speak,  »» 
a  child  of  two  yeaia  old.    Life  ia  ebbing 
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fast,  and  be  can  do  little  more  than  moan 
lowly,  and  make  signs  Uy  express  his  little 
vaots.  When  I  give  him  a  drink,  he  turns 
his  ejei  up  into  my  face  with  thankful- 
ness,  and  then  lays  down  his  head  so 
quietly  sod  composedly  upon  the  pillow, 
that  my  heart  is  sorely  tried  to  look  upon 
it 

"  MidoighL — His  father  has  just  looked 
io,  for  he  cannot  sleep,  and  stood  over  his 
bed.  The  child  is  sleeping ! — oh,  who  can 
tell  what  this  short  sleep  may  do  for  him  ? 
Should  he,  after  all,  recover  I  But  this  is 
a  hope  in  which  I  fear  to  indulge,  because 
of  what  we  must  suffer,  should  it  prove 
ill  founded ;  stilli  it  looks  well,  for  he.  has 
bad  no  sleep  for  the  last  three  days  and 
nights.  God,  after  all,  can  prove  a  safe 
physician,  when  all  haman  aid  fails.  No  I 
I  will  not  despair — while  there  is  life,  there 
ii  hope.  His  father  joins  me  in  this,  and 
it  ia  much  better  spirits.  I  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  to  bed,  on  promising  to 
call  him  should  any  change  for  the  worse 
takeplace. 

*'  Two  o* clock,  a.m. — ^I  have  heard  an  ac- 
eoaotof  a  singular  circumstance  about  our 
beloved  from  the  children.  It  appears  that, 
a  few  hours  before  he  was  seized  with  the 
first  symptoms  of  his  illness,  he  was  out  in 
the  garden  playing  with  his  sisters  and 
brother.  The  day  was  calm  and  bright, 
sod  the  sky  unusually  clear.  The  dear 
child  looked  up  into  the  sky,  for  a  minute, 
daring  which  he  mused  in  silence,  and  at 
ooce  appeared  to  forget  the  play  in  which 
he  was  engaged ;  at  length  he  said,  address- 
ing them,  and  pointing  upwards  with  his 
finger,  *  Isn't  there  heaven  ?'  To  which 
they  replied  in  the  a^rmative.  *Then,' 
laid  he,  *  me  will  get  wings,  alid  fly  up, 
sod  go  to  heaven,  and  roe  will  never  come 
down  any  more.'*  In  less  than  two  hours 
after  this,  my  child  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed.  Is  it  possible  that  God  permits,  in 
some  cases,  an  unconscious  but  prophetic 
intimation  of  death  to  escape  from  the  lips 
of  innocence,  in  order  to  prepare  the  hearts 
of  others  for  its  loss  I  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
Ifeel  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
awful  and  holy,  as  well  as  heart-rending 
and  sorrowful,  about  the  death- bed  of  a 
child.  Children  leave  behind  them  no 
sense  or  conviction  of  guilt  or  crime  to 
^leck  our  grief,  nor  any  other  remembrance 
of  them  in  our  souls,  than  such  as  are  asso- 
ciated with  purity  and  innocence ;  their 
loss,  therefore,  is  never  properly  appreci- 

•Fact. 


ated,  until  we  either  lose  or  are  about  to  lose 
them  for  ever.  One  of  the  most  affecting 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  is  this : 
*  Suffer  liitle  cldldren  to  come  to  me,  for 
o^  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

*'  Four  o'clock. — My  child  is  awake,  andy 
eternal  glory  be  to  God !  he  is  much,  very 
'  much  better ;  appears  refreshed,  and  asks 
for  some  food.  The  whole  family  are 
asleep,  even  to  the  poor  nurse,  who  sits 
up  to  prepare  the  drinks,  which  he  will 
take  from  no  hand  but  mine.  I  will  not 
disturb  them ;  yet  my  heart  is  bursting  to 
communicate  to  them  the  good  tidings  of 
this  change  for  the  better.  Oh,  if  he  should 
still  be  spared  to  us  !  Thou  seest,  oh»  God 
of  all  goodness,  that  the  tears  I  now  shed 
are  those  of  gratitude  for  the  ohange  which 
is  on  my  beloved.  Is  he  xa  live  ? — oh,  the 

thought  is  too  much — I  cannot  write. 

#  *  •  # 

'<  Six  o'clock,  moriiing.— They  are  all  up* 
His  papa  has  been  in  and  kissed  him,  and 
is  in  ecstacy.  The  darling  child  has  never 
let  the  little  bright  silver  sixpence  out  of 
his  band  since  he  got  it.  They  have  aU 
kissed  him,  and  all  are  in  a  tumult  of  joy 
and  hope.  My  own  heart  trembles  between 
hope  and  fear ;  but  indeed  hope  is  the 
stronger.  Why  should  he  get  better  now, 
unless  the  change  was  that  of  a  crisis  which 
will  bring  him,  by  degrees,  out  of  the 
danger  in  which  he  has  been  ?  He  is  ao» 
tually  amusing  himself  once  more  with  his 
little  playthings — has  Willy's  top  in  hia 
hand,  and  asks  to  see  his  father.  He  ia 
now  turning  the  little  silver  sixpence,  and 
looking  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  novel  delight. 
When  our  darling  speaks,  however,  we  are 
obliged  to  put  down  our  ears  to  hb  lips, 
for  his  voice  and  enunciation  are  gone. 
He  wants  something,  but  still  looks  upon 
the  bright  sixpence.  ^What  is  it,  my 
heart's  treasure?' 

« <  Papa.' 

"  '  I  have  sent  for  him,  sweetest  life.*-— 
Oh,  may  God  pity  that  papa,  if  any  thing 
happens  you,  my  darling  love  I 

*'His  father  is  bending  over  him.-— 
<  What  is  it,  my  own  sweet  and  darling 
child  ?  Did  you  not  wish  for  papa,  my  own 
heart's  delight?' 

*<  The  child  held  up  the  little  sixpence 
to  him,  with  something  nearer  a  smile  than 
his  illness  for  the  last  four  days  would 
allow  him.  He  held  it  up,  and  spoke,  but 
his  father  was  still  obliged  to  put  down  his 
ear  to  his  mouth,  in  order  to  hear  what  he 
said.  It  was,  as  before,  glancing  from  tha 
sixpence  to  his  father.  <  Thank  you,  papa.* 
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*       *       ^      Such  wa0  the  afTecfionate 
beart  of  our  beloved  I 

^*  Twelve  o'clock,  noon. — All  glory  be  to 
God !  The  doctor  has  been  with  him, — 
says  he  is  decidedly  better.  Wine,  a  little, 
is  ordered — as  our  darling*s  physical  con- 
stitution, though  healthy,  has  been  always 
weak.  He  can,  however,  taste  nothing, 
and  will  taste  nothing,  but  two-milk  whey. 
His  fkther,  on  his  recovery,  has  expressed 
his  intention  to  bestow  a  large  sum  for  the 
support  of  orphans,  who,  of  course,  have 
none  but  strangers  to  attend  them  in  their 
illness.  There  is  something  now  tells  me, 
however — ^for  say  what  they  will,  and  think 
what  they  may — /  see  that  my  beloved's 
strength  is  wearing  away  fast;  but  why 
should  I  deprive  them  of  a  glimpse  of  hap- 
piness;— ^but  something  tells  me  that  the 
fast  sands  of  our  beloved  are  nearly  run. 

"  Evening,  Nine  o'clock. — Am  /  also  to 
hope  ?  Joy  is  among  them  all ;  but  /  am 
with  him  every  momlnt ;  and  I  fear — yet 
am  not  aliogether  without  hope-^ watching 
and  sorrow  may  have  naturally  depressed 
my  spirits  more  than  theirs — no,  I  am  noi 
without  hope.  »  •  ♦ 

**  Eleven  o'clock. — Oh,  God,  that  has 
happened  which  almost^  if  any  thing  could 
reconcile  me  to  his  death,  would.  The 
child  turned  round  liis  head,  and  observing 
our  Bible — the  family  Bible — ^in  which  the 
births  of  all  our  children  are  registered — 
expressed,  by  signs,  a  wish  to  his  father 
that  he  would  bring  it  to  him.  Rapturously, 
and  with  intense  delight,  did  he  comply 
with  this  intimation  of  the  darling  boy. 
The  child,  on  getting  it  into  the  bed,  signed 
to  us  to  raise  him ;  and  his  father  put  his 
arm  around  him,  and  kept  him  easily  up. 
AVith  difficulty  he  got  his  feeble  hands  to 
the  book,  but  could  not,  from  weakness, 
open  it.  His  father  opened  it  for  him; 
and  he  put  his  slender  finger  to  the  print, 
and  made  as  if  he  were  reading — then 
tried  to  turn  over  a  leaf,  which  was  instantly 
done  for  him,  and  he  went  on  still  moving 
his  blessed  lips,  as  if  reading;  he  then 
turned  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  he 
had  seen  us  do,  and  fell  back."    •    •     # 

The  mother — the  patient,  but  heart- 
broken mother,  could  carry  her  little  re- 
gister of  love,  in  which  there  is  not  one 
allusion  to  her  own  suffering,  no  farther ; 
but  we,  who  know  what  happened,  must 
complete  it  for  her. 

Their  beloved  one  fell  back,  but  did  not 
immediately  pass  away.  He  attempted 
many  little  words,  among  which  were  ut- 
tered those  of  Mamma,  Papa,  and  Willy, 


with  great  feebleness.  Every  moment, 
however,  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  his  close.  His  mother's  arms  were 
about  him,  and  all  the  family  surroond- 
ing  his  bed,  when,  at  one  o'clock  of  **  the 
Resurrection  morn,"  for  it  was  Easter 
night — the  gentle,  the  loved  one,  the  bright 
and  fair  haired,  the  cherished,  the  guarded, 
the  innocent,  the  helpless — in  a  word,  the 
dim  but  ever  unclouded  star  of  their  hearth, 
and,  what  is  still  more,  the  idol  of  his 
fathers  heart — and  yet  stronger,  of  his 
mother's — ^laid  back  his  head,  with  a  gentle 
motion,  as  if  going  to  sleep-— but  one  or  two 
gasps  that  heaved  up  his  little  chest  more 
than  usual,  passed  away,  and  there  was  a 
silence.  They  waited  a  time — they  raised 
his  head — it  fell' back ;  they  felt  his  pulse 
— there  was  none ;  they  laid  him  down — 
they  looked  upon  his  motionless  and  placid 
face #  #  ♦  ♦ 

"  You  are — ^you  are  his  mother ! 
Watching  him  and  tending  him,  and  want 
of  rest,  have  overcome  you  for  a  little — 
you  fainted ;  but  you  know  he  is  in  heaven. 
My  darling,  do  not  ask  it;  you  know  he 
cannot  speak  to  you  now.  Alas  I  he 
knows  no  mother  now — no  father — no  sis- 
ter— no  brother :  all  the  ties  of  his  life  are 
dissolved  for  ever." 

At  length  her  grief  exhausted  itself,  and 
nature,  sorrow,  the  illness  she  had  warded 
off,  together  with  want  of  sleep  for  eight 
days  and  eight  nights — all  overcame  her, 
and  she  slept  soundly  for  some  hours  on 
that  melancholy  night. 

His  father  had  ctiused  all  the  family  to 
retire  to  bed  except  the  servants,  and  was 
pacing  in  utter  distraction  through  the 
room,  when  one  of  them  entered,  and, 
related  the  following,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes — ^for  dear  indeed  was  the  inoffen- 
sive boy  to  every  individual  who  knew 
him. 

She  said,  that  at  the  moment  he  breathed 
his  last,  she  and  another  female  servant, 
together  with  his  eldest  daughter,  had 
been  in  the  parlour,  where  a  pair  of  can- 
dles were  burning ;  the  parlour  door  was 
open — when,  visible  to  the  three  persons, 
a  snow  white  dove  or  pigeon  flew  in,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  one  of  the  windows, 
through  which  it  passed  like  a  shadow, 
without  let  or  obstruction,  although  the 
window  was  closed.*  Subsequently  her 
fellow-servant,  on  being  questioned,  cor- 


*  An  unquestionable  &ct,  and  was  witnessed  as 
abof  e  by  the  three  penons  mentioned.  We  (Its  it 
without  conuneat. 
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roborated  the  (kcU  m  did  his  daughter, 
who  solemnly  assureii  him,  not  only  that 
she  »ir  it  most  distinctly,  but  went  im- 
mediately to  the  window  to  ascertain 
whether  any  part  of  it  were  open,  and 
vpoo  ezaminntioii  found  that  it  M[as  shut. 
Tbij  is  no  fiction,  conceived  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  an  im agin- 
ary narrative,  bat  a  literal  fact,  which 
vas  proved  by  the  collateral  evidence  of 
three  persons,  who  witnessed  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  place. 

Wilson  was  then  plunged  in  affliction 
too  violent  to  pause  upon  a  circumstance 
so  singular,  except  only  a»  it  served  to 
encrease  his  grief  Having  ordered  the 
servants  to  seek  rent,  he  indulged  in  all 
the  vehemence  of  sorrow  over  his  child ; 
hot  alas,  there  was  no  eye  then  to  turn  up 
in  affection  upon  him — ^no  faint  smile  to 
move  those  innocent  lips — no  little  hand 
to  thrust  affectionately  into  his— 4nd  no 
soft  sweet  voice  of  joy  to  utter,  or  to  call 
his  name ;  and  deep  and  terrible  was  the 
grief  which  stunned  his  head  and  shook 
his  heart,  as  if  both  it  and  his  brain  would 
burst  in  pieces, 

**My  son!  my  son  I**  he  exclaimed, 
whilst  his  sobs  almost  cl^bVfKl  him,  "  for 
this  one  night  we  ig^lll  sleep  4ogether*— no 
artless  bril^  to  your  brother  is  necessary 
90W.  Next  your  papa's  heart,  and  in  your 
papa's  bosom,  will  you  rest  this  night — the 
last,  my  angel  boy,  we  can  ever  sleep  to- 
gether." 

It  is  literally  true.  The  next  iporntng 
about  five  o'clock,  the  servants,  and  sub- 
sequently his  wife  and  daughters,  found 
him  asleep  with  the  body  of  his  lifeless  boy 
in  his  bosom,  their  two  cheeks  reclining 
9pin9t  each  other  as  they  lay. 

But  perhaps  the  most  trying  scene  of 
this  meUncholy  little  narrative,  was  that 
which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  when  his 
brother  Willy  came  into  the  room  and  saw 
him — dead.  He  paused,  and  started,  and 
got  pale ;  then  went  over,  and  putting  his 
band  upon  him  said,  **  Alick,  Alick,  speak 
to  me."  To  those  who  looked  on,  the  utter 
silence,  the  solemn  stillness  of  death  which 
iocceeded   this   heart-rending   questioni 


constituted  perhaps  the  bitterest  momenta 
of  their  sorrow. 

<*  Alick,"  he  said  again,  and  the  child's 
lip  began  to  quiver  with  emotion,  *<  wont 
you  speak  to  me — to  your  own  Willy  ?" 

But  there,  in  the  calm  repose  of  the 
dead,  lay  the  serene  face  of  his  now  un- 
conscious brother  and  play-fellow. 

The  affectionate  child  could  bear  no 
more — and  the  wail  of  his  grief,  as  he 
kissed  him,  and  calfed  loudly  upon  his 
name,  had  in  it  a  desolateness  of  spirit, 
which  smote  the  hearts  of  his  parents  be* 
yond  the  power  of  language  to  express, 
and  of  many  hearts  to  conceive. 

Thus  passed  and  closed  the  life  of  a 
happy,  but  mindless  child ;  such  too  were 
the  last  moments  of — as  was  read  with  bit- 
terness upon  hb  little  coSid— Alexander  • 
Wilson,  aged  eight  years. 

And  what,  the  gentle  reader  may  en- 
quire, became  of  the  little  sixpence  which 
he  always  kept  in  his  hand  ?  Ever  since 
the  day  on  which  his  body  was  committed 
to  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  it  has  lain 
next  his  father's  sorrowing  heart ;  nor 
could  the  wealth  of  the  universe  purchase 
this  precious  relic  from  him. 

In  the  neat  parish  church  there  is  at 
present  to  be  seen  a  small  white  marble 
monument,  on  the  top  of  which,  as  an 
emblem  at  once  of  his  unhappy  privation, 
and  his  innocence,  is  a  s%ghUe$$  cUwb,  un- 
derneath which  there  is  nothing  but  his 
name  and  that  of  his  parents. 

About  a  week  after  his  death,  his  father 
observed  to  a  friend,  during  a  conversa- 
tion, of  whhch  the  departed  child  was  the 
subject—*'  My  mind  was  in  a  sinful  and 
contumacious  state  for  some  time  before 
the  dear  boy's  birth.  Well — I  am  punished. 
Alas,  my  friend,  the  truth  I  am  about  to 
utter  I  now  feel  deeply.  There  can  be  no 
greater  act  of  impiety  toward)  God,  in  a 
rational  mind,  than  a  conditional  faith. 
Such  was  not  Abraham's,  whose  child 
was  spared  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
obedience.  As  for  me," — but  here  his  grief 
overcame  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
claiming— "Yes — ^I  am  punished — AUck$ 
gone  '" 


/•• 
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HOW  TO  BUS  8ABLT* 


HOW    TO    RISE   EARLY- 


What  a  piece  of  work  is  roan  !  a  riddle — 
a  mystery — ^inexplicable  even  to  himself; 
his  firmest  convictions  perpetually  contra- 
dicted by  his  actions— half  of  his  little 
hour  fretted  away  in  repenting,  and  the 
other  half  in  sinning;  and  ever  heard  ex- 
claiming, **  video  fneliora,  proboque^  deU" 
riora  9equorJ* 

Perhaps  in  no  one  action  of  roan's  way- 
ward career  on  this  sorry  planet,  does 
this  melancholy  and  humiliating  truth  ap- 
pear so  strongly,  as  in  the  circumstance 
of  his  not  rising  early  in  the  morning.  No 
one  can  be  more  persuaded  than  he  is,  of 
all  the  advantages  that  attend  the  practice: 
the  lovely  morning,  the  abundance  of  time 
afforded,  the  healthful  walk,  the  cheerful 
spirits,  the  fine  appetite,  the  cleanliness, 
the  freshness,  the  consciousness  of  doing 
right,  the  comfort  in  every  respect,  are 
all  fully  before  his  mind,  yet  is  the  present 
enjoyment  of  a  pair  of  miserable  sheets 
and  blankets,  the  wretched  animal  gratifi- 
cation of  comparative  insensibiiity  f  enough 
to  make  this  '<  noblest  work  of  God,"  sink 
all  those  rational  considerations,  *' weigh 
his  eye-lids  down,  and  steep  his  senses  in 
forgetfulness.*' 

The  Honourable  Effingham  Snoreaway, 
was  a  man  who,  though  fully  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  all  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  early  rising,  could  never  bring 
himself  to  get  up.  When  he  did  rise  at 
ten  or  eleven,  or  it  might  be  sometimes 
twelve  o^clock  in  the  morning,  nothing 
could  exceed  his  contrition  ;  he  looked 
back  on  the  lovely  morning  that  had  rolled 
five  or  six  delightful  sunny  hours  over  him, 
while  he  was  buried  in  a  shameful  stupor ; 
thought  of  all  the  fine  things  which  he 
might  have  been  (as  they  say  in  Ireland) 
after  doing  during  that  <*  sweet  hour  of 
prime;*'  but  as  all  was  now  unavailing, 
with  respect  to  the  past,  the  only  thing 
left  for  him,  by  way  of  silencing  the  re- 
proaches of  his  better  judgment,  was  a 
firm  resolution  to  **  bounce"  the  next  mor- 
ning—which firm  resolution,  need  it  be 
said,  lielted  away  when  the  morning  came, 
before  the  heating  influence  of  a  few  stone 
of  feathers  I  Again  and  again,  did  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Effingham  Snoreaway  re- 
solve and  resolve,  yet  still  stay  in  bed ; 
again  and  again,  did  he  fret,  and  blush, 
and  reproach  hinideU^  yet  still  slept  away ; 


again  and  again  did  he  promise,  and  vow 
and  swear  that  he  would  never  be  found 
in  bed  late  any  more,  yet  when  morning 
came,  there  he  was.  Alas !  human  nature ! 
still,  still,  was  poor  Mr.  Snoreaway,  held 
from  executing  all  these  fine  resolves,  bj 
the  slender  walls  of  mere  furniture  calico! 

Notwithstanding  all  his  resolutions,  all 
his  frettings,  all  his  remorsesy  all  his  self- 
reproach  and  sense  of  shame,  all  his  pro- 
mises; notwithstanding  all  his  sincere  and 
earnest  desires  and  wishes,  backed  by 
bringing  before  his  mind,  as  he  was  going 
to  bed  at  night,  all  the  most  powerful  ar- 
guments that  he  could  suggest,  (enough  to 
make  him  stay  up  all  night  in  order  to  be 
up  early  in  the  morning ;)  alas  I  notwith- 
standing all,  there  he  was  the  next  morn- 
ing, long  alter  the  matin  hour,  **  as  fsst 
as  a  rock.'* 

What  was  to  be  done  ?    Several  expe- 
dients were  resorted  to;  but  they  were  all, 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  effectual  ope- 
ration, stopped   by  his  own   hands.     A 
machine  which  raised  up  the  bed  at  an  ap- 
pointed hour,  (he  set  it  to  five),  so  as  to 
gently  throw  the  sleeper  out  on  his  feet— 
a  thing  like  the  spout  of  a  gardener's  water- 
ing pot,  which  was  to  drop  cold  water  on 
his  face,  at  a  given  hour,  in  like  manner— 
an  alarm  clock — a  bell,  just  over  his  head; 
all,  as  I  have  said  before — although  all  his 
own  deliberate  designs — were  prevented 
from   discharging    their    respective    and 
sanatory   functions   by  his  own   suicidal 
hands;  one  quick  jump  out  of  bed,  be- 
tween asleep  and  awake,  the  instant  that 
any  one  of  them  gave  the  smallest  awaken- 
ing note  of  preparation,  and  a  still  quicker 
snap  at  the  moving  principle  either  of  the 
machine,  the  spout  of  the  gardener's  water- 
ing pot,   the  alarm  clock,    or  the  bell, 
whichever  he  happened  the  night  before 
to  have  set  upon  duty,  soon  taught  the 
busy  and  impertinent  little  intruder  man- 
ners, at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  and  in 
half  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  poor  and 
ever-to-be-pitied    Mr.    Snoreaway,  more 
closely,  if  possible,  than  before,  gathered 
up  in  his  bed-clothes,  to  repay  himself, 
as  it  were,  by  augmented  enjoyment  for 
the  momentary  sensation  of  pain  he  had 
suffered  in  the  little  transit  which  has 
been  just  alluded  to. 
At  lengthy  all  ordinary,  imd  indeed  ex- 
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traoTdiniiy  expedients  having  been  un- 
successfuDj  appealed  to,  one  desperate 
resolution  was  taken,  to  triumph  over  his 
hitherto  unconquerable  propensity.  He 
hired  an  Irish  servant,  named  Terry  Ou- 
Iflhao,  to  wfaonr  was  committed  the  impor- 
tant task,  and  that  only,  of  awakening 
him  at  half  past  five  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing. 

"  Now,**  said  he  to  Terry,  **  rememlier 
I  hire  you  for  one  single  purpose,  and  for 
nothing  else  whatever,  namely*  to  call  me 
op  every  morning  at  half  past  five  o'clock, 
ud  to  be  sure  that  I  get  up.  This  is  all 
you  will  have  to  do,  and  for  this  I  will 
pay  you  £20  a  year.'* 

Terry  promptly  closed  with  an  engage- 
ment vhich  appeared  to  him  a  perfect 
sioecore,  little  conjecturing  what  was  to 
await  him,  even  on  nis  very  first  or  second 
essay ;  and  making  every  protestation  of 
attention  and  regularity,  he  looked  impati- 
ently for  the  hour  which  was,  in  the  course, 
as  be  thought,  of  a  few  minutes,  to  see 
him  through  his  day's  work. 

At  half  past  five  to  the  moment,  Terry 
was  at  his  master  s  bed-room  door.  He 
gave  a  gentle  tan — ^no  answer;  two  or 
more — a  little  louaer — ^not  a  word.  Terry 
peeped  in  through  the  key  hole,  gave 
aoodier  ^ap,  and  then  put  his  ear  to  the 
same,  and  hearing  no  reply,  exclaimed, 
**munher,  murther,  but  I  believe  he*s  one 
of  the  seven  sleepers.**  He  stopped 
awhile,  but  before  he  could  give  another 
knock,  he  was  started  off  his  legs  by  a 
tremendous  noise  which  came  from  the 
bed-room ;  it  was  the  grand  winding  up,  or 
finale  of  a  most  discordant  snore — "  Oh 
.  blessed  and  holy  Saint  Monica,"  cried  out 
Terry,  "the  Lord  be  between  us  and 
harm,  but  the  divil  the  like  of  such  a 
snore  as  that,  did  Terry  ever  hear  afore. 
No  jnatther  at  any  rate,  I  must  thry  and 
get  him  up." 

The  fear  of  being  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  morning's  work,  and  that  without  any 
^olt  of  his,  emboldened  poor  Terry  to 
throw  a  little  more  force  into  his  knocks. 
At  length  he  succeeded ;  a  response  was 
given  to  his  appeal.  Terry  followed  up 
his  advantage  quickly,  and  gave  a  couple 
of  brisk  raps  more,  louder  and  louder; 
Mother  response  from  within;  but  no 
^culaie  or  satisfactory  indication  to 
^eny  that  his  man  was  fairly  on  his  legs — 
"humpgh**— "It'sme,  sir;  it's  Terry  that's 
cnm  to  call  you,  sir" — •»  humh — humh," 
^**  Tm  here  sense  half  afther  five,  sir" — 


<<hamh,"— <<attd  it's  now  just  six ;  Kb  six 
o'clock,  ^r;  it's  a  fine  morning,  sir."-^ 
**  humh — humh — hah." — With  expressions 
such  as  these,  intermingled  with  a  knock 
and  a  listen,  was  poor  Terry  engaged, 
turning  his  right  side  one  time  to  the  door, 
and  then  his  left,  and  receiving  only  that 
sleepy  response  through  the  nasal  organ, 
which  those  are  familiar  with  that  have  to 
deal  with  heavy  sleepers,  when  to  his  ex- 
pressible mortification,   even  that  sound 
which  had  evidently  been  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  call,  died  altogether  away, 
and  was  succeeded  by  one  which  left  no 
doubt  at  all  on  his  mind,  that  his  drowsy 
master  had  relapsed  into  a  dead  slumber. 
Terry  now  gave  a  tremendous  knock ;  if 
any  one  has  ever  heard  the  sudden  stop-* 
ping  of  a  Scotch  bagpipes,  or  a  good  grunt 
from  a  pig,  or  a  violent  sneeze  at  an  un- 
suspected moment,  he  may  be  able  in  a 
small  way,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  noise 
produced  by  the  sudden  interruption  which 
Terry's  loud  knock  had  given  to  the  run- 
ning tones  of  the  Honorable  Effingham 
Snoreaway*s  snoring.  Terry  would  not  be 
taken  in  again,  but  rattled  like  a  man, 
until  to  his  great  joy,  about  a  quarter  after 
six,  he  heard  a  "  Who's  there  ?"  «  By  the 
powers  o*  Moll  Kelly,"  said  Terry  to  him- 
self, smiling  with  joy,  at  the  idea  of  suc- 
ceeding so  far,  *'  but,  it's  well  you  wak- 
ened ;"  *'it's  me,  sir,  it's  Terry,  I'm  calling 
you  these  two  hours,"  (and  although  he 
was  not  yet  an  hour  at  his  day*s  work,  it 
was  little  wonder  he  should  think  it  two). 
**  It's  me,  sir,"  again  repeated  Terry  louder, 
'*  and  it's  half  past  six  now  instead  of  five, 
sir."   ''  Bad  luck  to  you,*^  was  the  silent  re- 
ply ;  "  how  internally  punctual  the  rascal  is.** 
Terry  heard  something :  he  listened :  some 
sleepy  voice  from  within  articulated,  ''that 
will  do,  Terry,  you're  an  excellent  servant ; 
you  may  go  away  this  morning ;  go  down 
now,  you  re  a  very  regular  man.      Now 
that's  what  I  like.*'^ 

What  could  the  poor  man  do  under 
these  circumstances,  but  go  away,  a  little 
reluctantly,  certainly,  as  he  did,  consoling 
himself  at  the  same  time,  with  the  fact  of 
not  only  of  his  having  punctually  dis- 
charged his  duty,  but  much  more,  with  the 
ready  testimony  which  his  master  had 
borne  to  it.  All  went  on  for  the  present, 
as  before,  with  Mr.  Snoreaway.  ak  was 
left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
bed,  until  a  quarter  after  twelve  o'clock, 
at  noon,  when,  upon  looking  at  his  watch, 
and  faintly  recollecting  the  early  occur- 
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rences  of  the  morniog,  a  series  of  fieelings 
ran  across  his  mind,  of  sach  a  nature  as  by 
no  means  to  be  envied. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did,  when  he 
came  down  stairs,  was  to  call  for  Terry. 
Terry  appeared  immediately.  "Well 
Terry/'  said  he,  "what  did  I  hire  you  for  ?" 
"  Sure  I  called  you,  sir,"  .  replied  Terry. 
^•Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Snoreaway,  "you 
called  me,  but  that  is  not  enough ;  it  was 
not  merely  to  call  me  that  I  hired  you, 
it  was  to  call  me  until  you  found  me  out 
of  bed— until  you  found  me  completely 
up.'*  "  I  was  ever  so  long  rappin'  at  the 
door,  sir,  afore  I  could  get  you  to  spake,** 
added  Terry.  "  Well,  let  this  pass  for  the 
present,  bat  don't  let  it  happen  again, " 
•aid  Mr.  Snoreaway ;  "  if  I  don't  answer 
when  yoa  rap,  open  the  door  and  come  in, 
and  come  over  to  me  and  rouse  me,  and 
shake  me,  no  matter  what  I  say  to  you — 
if  I  threaten  you—  no  matter  what  excuses 
I  make,  don't  mind  me ;  don*t  attempt  for 
your  life  to  go  away,  or  leave  nie,  until 
you  have  me  out  on  my  legs.  If  I  find, 
to-morrow  morning,  that  you  go  away  with- 
out having  me  up  at  five  o'clock,  1 11  have 
no  further  business  for  you.  I  will  instantly 
discharge  you.'*  Terry  heard  this  with 
very  curious  feelings,  and  replied,  "  Oh, 
very  well,  sir ;  it's  myself  that  sees  now 
what  your  honour  wants,  1*11  be  bail,  if  I've 
life  in  my  body;^it*s  to-morrow  morning 
your  honour's  up  wid  the  cock." 

So  saying,  and  receiving  another  and  a 
still  strbnger  caution  from  Mr.  Snoreaway, 
under  all  circumstances  and  ^t  nil  hazards 
not  to  fail  next  morning,  Terry  slowly 
turned  about  and  closed  the  door  after 
him. 

The  second  morning  found  him  again  at 
his  post.  It  was  worse  than  the  morning 
before,  so,  as  he  had  not  only  been  autho- 
rised, but  commanded,  he  boldly  opened 
the  door  and  went  in  "  — It's  me,  sir,"  said 
Terry,  (again  a  humphp),  "Lord  deliver  my 
sow],  what  a  sleeper ;  he  bangs  banagher ; 
up  he  gets  any  how  wid'  all  his  snoring; 
I'm  his  boy,"  saying  which,  he  went  to  the 
bed  and  at  first  gave  him  two  or  three 
gentle  stirs;  "humph,  hunu>h,"  was  the  only 
fruit  of  these,  and  upon  nvo  or  three  stirs 
more,  backed  by  "get  up,  sir^;  get  up,  sir;" 
Terry  began  to  shake  him  in  sound  earnest, 
and  continued  so  until  he  had  him  clean 
awake.  **  Ob,*'  said  Mr.  Snoreaway,  afler 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  recognising  Terry, 
"  that's  very  right  now ;  you  have  done  all 
that  I  wished ;  that  will  do»  Terry ;  you 


may  go  down  now,  I'm  fully  awakCf  and  I 
consider  myself  the  same  as  up/* 
•  •*  Oh,  sir,"  answered  Terry,  •*  yon  know 
you  bid.me  not  leave  you,  no  matter  what 
you'd  say,  until  I  saw  you  completely  up, 
and  if  I  go  away  now,  and  you  fall  off 
again,  youMl  be  blaming  me,  air,  for  not 
doini;  as  you  bid  me." 

"You're  very  right,  Terry,"  replied  Mr. 
Snoreaway ;  "  I  know  I  bid  you  not  go 
away  until  you  had  me  up,  but  I*m  now 
the  same  as  up;  at  all  events,  I  wont  blame 
you,  so  you  may  go  down— there  new- 
go  Terry,  go ;"  and  saying  this  he  turned 
round  on  his  right  side. 

"  Faith,  sir,  axing  your  pardon,  there's 
no  use  in  vou  turning  that  way,*'  said 
Terry,  "  111  not  go  a  foot  till  you're 
out  o'  bed ;  see  there  now,  sir,  you*re  drop- 
ping off  again,  (oh  murther,  what*!!  I  do!) 
Sir  I  sir  1"  exclaimed  Terry,  giving  bim 
again  several  shakes,  "  arrah  tunder  an' 
ages,  sir,  there  you're  beginning  to  snore 
again,  and  you'll  be  as  bad  as  yesterday 
if  you  don't  get  up  now  at  once. 

The  snoring  conUnued  and  increased. 
Terry  was  now  beginning  to  lose  all  pa- 
tience, and  his  tone  of  voice  was  getting 
angi^  and  reproving.  He  again  shook  his 
master,  without  any  regard  to  etiquette, 
until  he  had  him  well  awake,  when  he 
wheeled  round,  and  addressing  Terry  in 
a  manner  that  startled  him  a  good  deal,  as 
quickly  as  he  could  utter  it,  "  didn't  I  tell 
you  to  go  away,  sir,  did'nt  I  tell  you  there 
would  be  no  blame  to  you,  I've  no  fauh 
to  find  with  you,"  and  getting  a  little  gen- 
de*  "  you  have  done  all  that  has  pleased 
me.  Go  down  now,  I'm  broad  awake,  and 
IMl  get  up  and  dress  myself  the  moment 
you  shut  the  door  after  you." 

"  Sure  I  know,  su-,"  added  Terry,  "  that 
it  will  be  just  the  same  way  with  you  bs 
yesterday,  if  I  go  without  seeing  you  get 
out  of  bed  ;  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  1*11 
not  leave  the  room  till  you  get  out  of 
bed." 

- "  Oh,  my  heavens !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Snoreaway  to  himself;  "well,  I  believe 
this  rascal  will  have  me  out:  what  you 
rascal,'*  said  he,  *'  do  you  dare  to  refuse 
to  do  what  I  desire  you?  go  dbt  of*the 
room  immediately.'*  Terri^was  firm,  and 
exclaimed,  "  the  devil  a  fjibt  he'd  go,  till 
he  had  him  out,"  and  accordingly  he  began 
to  pull  the  clothes  off  him,  and  gave  him 
a  thrust  here  and  there  to  keep  him  awake 
—but  all  in  vain. 

"  Doy  ou  mean,  yoii  audacious  vagabond| 
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to  giTe  me  the  lie ;  doD*t  I  tell  you  I'm 
up,*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Snoreaway  most  fu- 
riously, **!  tell  you  Tni  up;  I  don't  wish 
to  gratify  you,  by  getting  up  before  yon, 
when  1  tell  you  you've  nothing  to  do  but 
go  away  and  let  nie  dress  myself;  or  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  b.  for  I  see  now  you  are 
impudent,  fellow;  as  soon  as  I  go  down 
ttiin,  if  you  do  not  go  away  in  one  in- 
itant,  111  immediately  discharge  you." 

The  latter  observations  wrought  power- 
fully on  Terry.  Every  thing  wore  the  air 
of  such  deliberate  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  Snoreaway  ;  his  positive  prombes  that 
he  would  not  blame  Terry  ;  Terry's  con- 
viction that  he  made  him  sensible;  his 
partial  belief,  that  he,  by  being  then  awake, 
"  was  all  aa  one  as  up,'*  as  he  said  him- 
self and  that  he  could '  not,  after  all  he 
uid,  have  the  conscience  to  go  asleep 
agaia,  added  to  his  positive  command  to 
lisave  him ;  all  prevailed  upon  poor  Terry 
to  go  away,  which  he  did  very  slowly,  and 
very  heavy  hearted,  and  with  too  melan- 
choly a  consciousness  that  his  occupation 
was  not  of  that  easy  or  pleasant  character, 
which  in  the  first  instance  he  had  ima- 
gined. 

Of  coarse,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
Snoreaway  fell  o£P  immediately  into  a 
sounder  sleep  than  ever ;  and,  as  usual,  or 
rather  worse  than  usual,  did  not  get  up 
until  twenty  minutes  past  one,  that  day. 
He  was  ready  to  tear  himself.  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  look  at  his  face  in 
the  glass — eight  dead  hours  lost — ^precious 
hours.  He  blamed  Terry — he  excused  him. 
He  certainly  must  have  terrified  the  poor 
man— but  why  had  not  the  villain  the  per- 
severance— and  the  indifference  to  any 
thing  he  might  say,  as  he  had  warned  him. 
Once  more  he  would  give  a  stronger  cau- 
tion, and  try  him  again :  and  if  this  failed, 
he  would  abandon  himself  to  despair. 

''Terry,  the  master  wants  you,"  an- 
nounced one  of  the  servants  to  him. 

«  Me,"  said  Terry. 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  servant ;  "he's  just 
now  after  coming  down  from  his  bed-room." 

**  And  what  o'clock  is  it  now,"  said 
Terry. 

*'Why,  it's  going  to  three,"  answered 
the  servant. 

Terry  put  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead — had  a  melancholy  foreboding  of 
vhat  he  was  summoned  for,  and  with  fear 
and  trembling,  went  as  he  was  ordered. 

''  Well,  Terry,  this  is  the  second  morn- 
ing, and  you  have  not  done  what  I  agreed 
with  you  for.** 


"Oh,  sir,"  said  Terry,  «I  declare  to 
God,  it  'ant  my  fault." 

"  But,  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Snoreaway, 
"  it  is  your  fault." 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  your  honour, 
but  I  worked  as  hard  at  you,  as  if  the  good 
people  had  you  in  a  trance,  and  you  fright* 
ened  the  life  out  o'  roe,  and  damned  and 
sunk  me,  and  said  thatyou*d  discharge  me, 
and  that  I  was  an  impudent  rascal,  and  was 
giving  your  honour  the  lie,  and  towld  me 
you  were  as  good  as  up,  and  to  be  off  with 
myself — 1  wondher  what  was  I  to  do." 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  look  over  this  too.  Ill 
give  you  one  trial  more ;  and  now  mark 
me,  and  mark  me  again — whatever  I  say 
to  you  or  do,  it  is  not  I  that  say  it, 
or  do  it ;  do  not  believe  me  to  be  fully 
awake,  though  I  may  tell  you  that  I  am, 
and  you  may  think  so.  If  I  damn  you,  or 
curse  you,  I  do  not  mean  it,  so  don*t  mind 
me — do  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  until 
you  have  me  up.  If  you  find  all  wont  do, 
pull  the  clothes  off  me,  and  throw  cold 
water  on  me ;  and  now  mind,  Terry,  besides 
your  wages,  1*11  give  you  a  guinea,  if  you 
do  now  as  I  tell  you,  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Say  no  more,  sir/*  said  Terry,  "  that'll 
do;"  and  away  he  went,  determined  to 
have  Snoreaway  up  the  next  rooming,  if 
he  was  to  lose  his  life. 

The  third  and  last  morning  came.  The 
scenes  of  the  two  preoeditig  mornings  were 
fully  gone  through — the  snorings,  and  the 
sighings,  and  the  shakings,  and  the  get  up, 
sirs,  and  gentle  and  angry  replies,  and 
threats,  and  promises  of  pardon,  &c. ;  but 
Terry  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  "this 
going  off."  Away  went  the  quilt  "Oh, 
you  infernal  rascal — ^you  scoundrel,  are 
you  going  to  rob  and  murder  me  ;  1*11 
call  the  police,  and  have  you  sent  this 
instant  to  gaol."  Here  Snoreaway  gave  a 
sudden  pull  to  the  bell  handle ;  but,  as  the 
servants  knew  what  was  going  on,  not  one 
of  them  came  up.  He  was  now  in  a  truly 
deplorable  way.  Terry  made  a  grasp  now 
at  the  blankets ;  but  Snoreaway  had  them, 
— fearing  an  assault  on  this  part  of  the 
citadel,  after  the  quilt  had  been  captured, 
— so  tucked  under  him,  and  round  him, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  the  blankets 
off,  without  dragging  him  out  along  with 
them.  Terry  pulled  hard — Newgate  waa 
threatened ;  there  were  two  loaded  pistols 
in  |he  room,  and  if  he  dared  to  persist  in 
assaulting  him  in  this  way,  he  would  blow 
his  brains  out  before  he  left  the  room.  It 
would  not  do;  all  manner  of  abusive  names» 
curses,  oaths,  dischargesy  Newgate,  trana* 
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portatioD,  kickinffs,  and  8liooting«-a]l  fell 
barmlew  against  the  decided  determination 
of  Terry  to  succeed  or  fall  in  the  action* 
Terry  was  a  man  of  powerful  strengths- 
seizing  a  deadly  grasp  of  the  blankets* 
sheets  and  all,  in  his  athletic  hands,  he 
dislodged  his  roan,  who,  to  save  himself 
from  the  utter  evacuation  of  his  drowsy 
territory,  put  out  one  of  his  hands  and 
caught  the  bed  post  Terry  still  held  on, 
amid  a  tentpest  of  curses,  shrielcing,  and 
roaring,  and  now  loud  cries  of  **  murder, 
murder,"  until,  at  length,  overpowered  by 
superior  strength,  the  victim  of  a  consti- 
tutional, but  not  a  williug  laziness,  gave 
up  the  ghost,  and  found  himself,  in  an 
instant,  sprawling  about  the  floor.  Reviv* 
ing  and  self- applauding  reai»on  was  now 
beginning,  with  the  glorious  sun,  to  shine 
bright  upon  the  mind  of  Snoreaway,  and 
to  assert  her  prerogative.  He  now  began 
to  lend  his  own  free  co-operation  to  this 


great  work,  brought  at  last  to  so  suecetftfnl 
an  issue,  and,  pitching  the  fragments  of  the 
sheet  which  he  had  kept  lazily  adhering 
to  him,  from  about  him,  jumped  up,  and 
giving  a  most  hearty  laugh,  took  Terry  by 
the  two  hands,  and  shook  them,  aaying, 
"  now,  Terry,  you're  my  own  man— you 
have  now  done  as  I  wished,  and  vou  see 
now  that  I  am  up  and  awake, — so  mr  from 
being  angry,  I  applaud  you." 

He  had  not  proceeded  farther  in  dressing 
himself  than  having  put  on  his  trousers, 
when  he  took  out  bis  purse,  and  honour- 
ably kept  his  word  with  Terry  by  handing 
him  a  guinea  in  gold.  The  double  joy  of 
poor  Terry,  upon  going  down  stairs,  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
The  reader  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his 
well  paid  pertinacity  was  of  essential  benefit 
to  his  master,  and  the  day  of  this  **  glorious 
victory"  an  epoch  in  both  their  lives. 
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THE  ARROWS  OF  LOVE. 

When  Love  was  a  child  in  the  gardens  on  high. 

He  sported  all  day  with  his  arrows  and  bow, 
Till  one  morning  he  bade  a  fiu*ewell  to  the  sky. 

And  came,  for  a  change,  to  our  regions  below  i 
But  Wisdom,  who  watched  his  descent  fVom  abovct 

Made  blunt  all  his  arrows,  as  fast  as  they  flew^ 
And  sadly  indeed  did  it  grieve  little  Love, 

To  find  what  slight  mischief  his  weapons  could  do. 

As  in  sorrovir  he  wandered,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 

He  chanced  to  alight  on  the  quiver  of  Wit— 
With  shafts  like  the  diamond — ^the  fortunate  prize, 

That  pierc*d  to  the  core  every  object  they  hit ; 
As  he  seized  the  bright  quiver,  a  tear  of  delight 

From  the  child's  snowy  lid  on  the  blazing  points  fell, 
Wisdom  gazed  on  the  treasure,  all  pale  with  afIHght, 

For  she  knew  'gainst  such  arrows  she'd  ne'er  find  a  spell. 

With  his  quiver  equipped,  the  gay  urchin  took  flight ; 

But  he  squandexs  not  shafts  with  such  magic  endowed, — 
No,  he  keeps  for  bright  spirits  those  arrows  of  light, 

And  weapons  less  brilliant  he  darts  *mid  the  crowd ; 
But  when  forms  such  as  Leila*s,  all  sunnily  flit 

Before  you,  and  lips  with  such  witchery  move. 
Beware,  oh !  beware  of  the  arrows  of  Wit, 

Whose  points  have  been  steeped  in  the  tear-drops  of  Love. 
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CRIME   IN    ENGLAND. 


Tbi  aniiataral  desire  eviticed  by  a  certain 
set  of  men  amongst  us,  to  abet  that  power- 
ful party  in  England,  who,  on  every  occa* 
sioo,  are  anxious  to  trumpet  in  the  ear  of 
Europe,  what  they  call  proofs  of  Ireland's 
barbarism,  is  a  subject  of  animadversion 
from  which  we  have  hitherto  abstained. 
We  have  done  so,  perhaps,  in  somewhat  of 
a  selfish  spirit*  The  disgust  which  the 
consideration  of  such  a  topic  instinctively 
called  forth,  and  the  weariness  we  had  felt, 
upon  former  occasions,  at  heaHng  it  diur- 
nally  commented  on,  withheld  as  whenever 
we  rook  up  the  pen  to  inscribe  our  notions 
of  the  matter. 

We  bad  hoped,  also,  that  the  necessity 
for  doing  so,  might  perchance  have  passed 
away ;  we  are  too  ready,  in  every  case  of 
tbe  sort,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones ;  and, 
even  when  those  expectations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  renewed  outbreak  of  ca- 
lumny, we  still  persuaded  ourselves  that  it 
would  be  right  to  wait  until  the  necessity 
should  become  so  obvious,  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  all  fair  or  reasonable 
besitation  in  the  minds  of  those,  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  loath  to  touch  the  unworthy 
weapons  of  the  strife. 

But  we  are  withheld  no  longer  by  the 
force  of  these  considerations.  The  unmanly 
and  unnatural  war-whoop  of  faction  has 
sgain  sounded.  It  no  longer  echoes  merely 
from  tbe  lips  of  stupid  fanatics,  or  despe- 
rate adventurers — the  tocsin  rings  a  louder 
tad  higher  note  even  than  befure.  The 
great  and  once  worthy  chief  of  the  anti- 
Irish  party  has  lent  himself  to  the  work, 
tbat  formerly  he  left  with  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt, to  the  reckless  and  the  brainless 
meddlers  of  his  host;  and,  with  the  humility 
of  childhood,  he  is  fain  to  ape  the  language 
and  demeanour  of  those  he  once  despised. 
We  freely  own  we  mourn  over  such  things. 
So  long  as  wholesale  invectives  against 
our  people,  came  only  from  the  buzzing 
>od  idealess  class  of  mischief-mongers,  it 
vts  easy  to  feel  disgust,  but  it  was  not 
^y  to  be  angry.  They  might  do  harm 
^  be  sure,  in  their  little  way.  Calumnies, 
no  matter  how  clumsy,  are  always  sore  to 
find  some  believers ;  and  when  these  poor 
gentlemen  set  up  for  amateur  apostles  of 
police,  they  succeeded,  as  might  have  been 
^p^cted,  in  proselytising  a  respectable 
Qomberofoldgeatlewomentothebeliefthtit  \ 


the  Irish  nation  were  a  nation  of  perjurers, 
robbers,  incendiaries,  conspirators,  and  as- 
sassins. Trembling  with  the  fear  of  sudden 
death,  the  poor  old  gentlewomen  read  the 
stories  that  were  told  to  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee of  last  year ;  trembling  they  went 
to  bed,  and  thought  within  themselves, 
that,  should  they  live  to  see  the  morrow's 
sun,  they  would  certainly  do  one  of  two 
things — either  go  to  live  in  happy,  peace- 
able, moral,  religious  England,  or  send  a 
thirty-shilling  note  each,  to  the  next  Con- 
servative association,  for  the  defence  of 
life  and  property.  Trembling  they  lay 
down ;  trembling  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
sleep,  the  poor  old  gentlewomen ;  won- 
dering they  awoke  in  the  morning,  to  find 
themselves  alive  and  unassassinated — some 
to  go  to  Bath  for  safety,  and  others  to 
send  their  donation  to  the  political  club, 
as  if  thcU  could  keep  their  poor  old  souls 
in  their  poor  old  bodies, — seven  millions 
of  barbarous  and  diabolical  assassins  com- 
passing them  round  on  every  side,  and 
thirsting  for  their  blood  ! 

But  the  farce  of  terror  is  a  miserable — 
hay,  though  certain  rich  and  respectable 
folk  dislike  the  phrase,  we  must  call  it —  * 
an  inhuman  thing.  Party  warfare  and  its 
senseless  heats  blind  many  a  good  man  to 
the  plainest  realities  of  life,  and,  we  admit, 
excuse  in  some  degree  the  folly  and  the 
guilt  of  much,  that  were  otherwise  inex- 
cusable. And,  when  stupid,  or  ignorant, 
or  narrow-minded  men  are,  by  mistake  or 
accident,  made  the  leaders  of  a  faction, 
we  must,  even  while  we  deplore  the  misery 
and  mischief  they  produce,  allow  them  the 
benefit  of  that  statute,  which  nature  has 
made  and  provided  in  mercy  for  Intellec- 
tual insolvents. 

But  no  such  plea  of  remission  or  for- 
giveness can  be  suffered  in  the  case  of 
men,  who,  having  eyes  see  not,  and  having 
ears  hear  not,  and  having  ability  and  infor- 
mation refuse  to  understand.  When  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  becomes  the  public 
calumniator  of  the  land  that  bore  him,  we 
fbel  no  longer  justified  in  being  silent^ — 
His  name  is  a  name  in  Europe ;  his  words 
are  repeated  throughout  £urope;  and, 
when  in  the  exasperation  of  personal  feel- 
ings, or  the  abandonment  of  those  princi- 
ples of  candour  and  fiiir  play,  that  used  to 
distbguish  bim  firom  the  motley  host  he 
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led«  he  dares  to  cbarge  a  whole  nation 
with  such  crimes  as  unfit  them  for  the  ex* 
ercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, — it  be- 
comes a  painful  but  inevitable  duly  to 
appeal  promptly  and  at  once  to  the  jud|(- 
ment-^not  of  Euglaud,  or  her  people,  for 
we  scornfully  deny  their  competence  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  our  country, — but  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind,  whether  this 
new  attempt  ot  moral  outlawry  be  just  or 
no. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported  to 
have  stated,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  unworthy  of 
niunicipar  franchises,  because  they  were 
unworthy  of  belief  upon  their  oaths.  Let 
these  words  be  branded  upon  the  memory 
of  every  man,  who  has  the  heart  of  man- 
hood in  the  land.  Let  every  mother  kiss 
her  perjured  son ;  let  every  wife  remem- 
ber that  the  father  of  her  children  is  a 
liar  and  blasphemer ;  and  let  it  be  well 
remembered  further,  that  this  honest,  just, 
and  high-minded  assertion  of  the  first  man 
in  England,  was  received,  we  are  told, 
with  loud  repognitions  of  approval,  and 
was  met,  in  the  highest  assembly  in  the 
realm,  with  not  one  single  word  of  chal- 
lenge or  denial. 

God  forbid  that  it  were  necessary  for  us, 
writing  in  the  midst  of  the  pure-minded 
and  generous  people  who  are  thus  tra- 
I  duced,  to  enter  into  any  careful  defence  of 
ourselves,  or  even  to  apply  to  this  illus- 
trious calumny,  that  succinct  appellation, 
by  which  alone  such  assertions  can  be  de- 
signated as  they  deserve.  Let  those  believe 
this  shameless  slander  who  can  ;  the  num- 
ber whom  it  can  deceive,  out  of  Eng- 
land, are  few  ;  for,  save  in  England,  none 
have  any  motive  to  believe  it,  and  strong 
indeed,  must  the  appetite  of  hatred  be, 
that  can  gulp  such  fare  as  this.  But 
there  is  a  question,  well  worthy  of  argu- 
ment, which  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Doble  duke,  in  making  this  assertion,  has 
suggested.  It  is  not  upon  its  own  account 
that  our  immorality  is  alleged ;  it  is  not 
with  any  view,  or  introductory  of  any  pro- 
ject for  reforming  our  national  enormities, 
that  they  are  thus  paraded.  We  are  a 
nation  of  perjurers,  Aecai/se  there  is  a  Cor- 
poration Bill  to  be  rejected.  In  1834,  a 
municipal  reform  bill  was  passed  for  Eng- 
land, because  it  dared  not  be  refused :  a 
municipal  refprisi  bill  was  passed  for  Scot- 
land, because  it  dared  not  be  refused ;  a 
municipal  reform  bill  was  refused  for  Ire- 
land in  1835,  and  during  the  succeeding 
yearsf  upon  five  different  reasons,  which 


were  successively  discovered,  most  pro- 
pitiously, in   those  five  successive  years. 

First  of  all  it  was  discovered,  thatexda- 
sive  municipal  corporations  were  eiaenttal 
to  the  honor  and  stabilitv  of  the  church 
of  England  in  Ireland ;  and  that  diacoTery 
in  1835  threw  out  the  bill     The  second 
time  of  presenting  the  bill  it  was  disco- 
vered,  that  the  former  discovery  was  al- 
together wrong;  but  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  being  **  aliens  in  blood,  laoi^oage, 
and  religion,**  they  would  not  know  how 
to  use  corporate  privileges;  and  this  ten- 
del' solicitude,  in  1836,  rejected  tlse  bill. 
The  third  time  it   was   discovered  that 
nobody  had  ever  said  one  word  about  our 
being  aliens,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a  mistake;  but  then,  it  was  discovered, 
that  corporations  were  bad  things  in  them- 
selves   and  ou^ht  to  be  utterly  sbolished ; 
80  this,  in  1637,  threw  out  the  bill.     The 
fourth  time  it  was  deliberately  declared, 
that  the  necessity  of  annihilation  was  an 
error,  but  that  a  poor  law  and  a  tithe  bill 
were  essential  to  the  passing  such  a  mea- 
sure; so  until  they  should  pass,  out  went 
the  bill.     By  the  fiftli  time  of  asking,  in 
1839,  a  tithe  act  and  poor  law  had  been 
attained,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
nothing  but  a  ten  pound  franchise  could 
sanction  the  adoption  of  the  measure  ;  and 
as  the  Commons  refused  to  concede  this, 
in  1839,  out  went  the  bill.    Lastly  the  bill 
is  presented  this  year,  with  all  the  conces* 
sions  whose  refusal  was  the  pretext  of  re- 
jection last  year,  and  now  it  is  discovered 
— not  that  the  church  is  in  danger — not 
that  we  are  aliens  in  blood — not  that  cor- 
porations are  bad — not  that  a  tithe  bill  and 
a  poor  law  have  not  passed — not  that  a 
ten  pound  franchise  will  be  rejected  by 
the  Commons — but,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  no  regard  for  the  obligation  of 
an  oath. 

Now  we  at  once,  and  to  save  trouble^ 
admit,  that  if  this  be  true,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  Lord  Roden  to  make  any 
apology,  for  the  apparent  breach  of  faith 
he  has  been  guilty  g/,  in  not  renewing  his 
Committee  of  national  accusation  this  ses- 
sion. Because  the  world  will  very  justly 
think,  that  if  a  people  are  incapable  of 
being  bound  by  their  oaths,  there  is  no 
other  moral  obligation  which  can  subsist 
among-  them.  We  tender,  therefore,  a 
full  and  comprehensiTe  plea  of  confession 
to  all  the  other  counts  in  the  indictment, 
beginning  with  Antipathy  to  tithes,  and 
ending  with  Seditiously  whistling  Patriots 
day  in  the  morning. 
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Faiibermore,  we  will  even  admit  specific 
facts,  which  may  simplify  the  discussion. 
We  will  admity  that  instances  are  upon 
aothentie  record  of  Irishmen  having  per- 
petrated many  and  various  oifeuces ;  ibr 
Irishmen  are  like  other  men,  and  Lord 
Kodeo  himself  never  heard  of  a  nation, 
wbieh  did  not  contain  many,  alas  too  many, 
wicked  men.  But  when  the  passions,  or 
the  crimes  of  these  men,  are  made  the 
pretence  iur  oattonal  disfranchisement, 
then  we  are  driven  to  the  use  of  the  only 
weapon  left  us,  namely,  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  guilt  proven,  or  alleged  against  us, 
and  that  of  other  nations. 

To  compare  the  statistics  of  crime  which 
a  variety  of  countries  present,  would  be 
endless  and  wearisome  ;  and  we  would  not 
do  so,  even  were  it  otherwise.     The  peers 
and  the  press  of  no  nation,  save  one,  have 
disgraced  themselves  by  the  filthy  office 
of  wholesale  calumniation.     If  in  retorting: 
upon  the' journals  and  the*  aristocracy  of 
that  one,  we  shall  seem  to  wound  unne- 
cessarily the  honest  pride  of  any  generous 
English  reader,  here  on  the  threshold  we 
do  beg  of  him  forgiveness.    But  let  him 
recollect  our  provocations.    Let  him  make 
our  case  his    own;  would  he  forbear  so 
long  as  we  have  done  ?     Would  he  endure 
patiently  the  iteration  of  coarse,  wanton, 
and  indiscriminate  insult,  directed  against 
his  kindred  and  his  race,  on  the  paltry  and 
hypocritical  pretence  of  quotations  from 
the  Newgate  Calendar  ?     We  hurl  no  in- 
tuit in  retort ;  we  recriminate  not  by  infer- 
ence or  imputation  ;  far   be  it    from   us 
to   do  so.     But  we   take   Englishmen's 
etatcments  of  En<;lish  crime  and  English 
immorality,   and  contrasting  them   with 
the  worst  and  most  vindictive  charges  pa- 
raded so  ostentatiously  by  our  persecutors, 
we  leave  every  fair  man,  whatsoever  be 
his  party,  or  his  country,  to  judge,  whether 
the  Irish  people  are  unworthy  of  those 
rights,  which  all  other  civilised  nations 
BOW  enjoy. 

A  comparison  of  English  crime  with 
that  of  our  own  country  may  be  attempted, 
bat  to  execute  it  fairly  i^^in  fact  impossible. 
In  the  one  case,  the  public  mind  has  been 
familiarised,  ad  nauseam,  with  every  detail 
and  minutise  of  guilt;  in  the  other,  there 
has  never  been  any  systematic  plan  of 
ucertaining  the  extent  of  the  evil.  For 
the  impeachment  of  Ireland  and  her  peo- 
ple, the  best  abilities,  the  most  complete 
organisation,  every  power  of  parliament, 
^d  every  function  of  the  executive,  have 
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To  make  out  a  case  against  us,  has  been 
the  avowed  interest  and  object  of  the  most 
powerful  party  in  England;  and  the  chief 
occupation  of  their  eloquent  and  unscru- 
pulous press  has  long  been,  to  seize  on 
every  incident  which,  by  any  misrepresen- 
tation or  colouring,  could  add  to  the  list 
of  real  offences,  and  thus  to  work  upon  the 
public  mind  of  Great  Britain,  till  the  pur- 
pose of  national  defamation  was  thoroughly 
accomplished. 

But  no  party  had  any  interest  in  holding 
up  to  odium,  the  moral  character  of  the 
English  people.  Their  crimes  were  never 
harped  on  by  the  journals  or  the  dema- 
gogues of  any  political  sect;  they  were 
never  made  the  staple  of  political  trafHc 
or  party  trade.  A  record  of  English  com- 
mittals and  convictions  for  crimes,  exists, 
it  is  true,  as  in  Ireland ;  and  these  analo- 
gous records  we  shall  presently  compare. 
But  our  adversaries  say,  and  for  once  say 
truly,  these  are  not  conclusive;  for  national 
demoralisation  is  more  accurately  mea- 
surable, by  the  number  of  offences  which 
escape  punishment,  than  of  those  for  which 
the  penalty  of  the  law  is  exacted.  In  Ire- 
land, many  crimes  are  punished,  but  many 
also  escape,  and  this  is  the  gravamen  of 
our  charge ;  whereas,  in  quiet,  moral,  law- 
loving,  pious  England,  guilt  hardly  ever 
escapes,  offended  justice  almost  always  is 
appeased,  and  society  is  safe. 

Upon  this  point,  then,  we  at  once  join 
issue.  We  shall  not  ask  our  word  to  be 
taken  for  any  thing  in  the  matter ;  we  shall 
call  none  but  Englishxtestimony  to  English 
morality,  and  love  of  the  law,  and  security 
of  property  and  life.  In  the  <*  Timtd* 
newspaper  of  the  8th  ultimo,  in  an  article 
detailing  the  melancholy  fate  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  we  are  told  that  ''this  is 
now  the  fifth  horrible  murder  committed 
within  the  precincts  of  London,.during  the 
last  two  years,  none  of  the  perpetrators  of 
which  have  been  detected."  Now,  we  beg 
to  ask  what  would  this  same  candid  journal 
say,  if  five  such  events  had  taken  place  in 
Dublin  ?  What  tirades  should  we  not  have 
had  in  its  columns,  aye,  and  in  parliament 
too,  upon  the  shocking  barbarity  of  the 
community,  in  the  midst  of  which  such 
deeds  could  be  done  with  impunity  ?  Can 
we  forget  the  ferocious  howl  tliat  rung  loud 
and  long,  not  many  months  ago,  when  an 
unfortunate  nobleman  in  Ireland  was  mur- 
dered ?  Ought  we  to  forget  the  manner  in 
which  the  honour  and  humanity  of  eight 
millions  of  people  were  insulted,  by  the 
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tbem»  as  a  natioii,  by  everjr  agant  of  vilifi** 
cation,  from  Lord  Brougham  to  the  editor 
of  the  Standard  ?  If  the  people  of  Ireland 
abhorred  the  guilty  act,  why,  it  wai  asked, 
was  not  the  murderer  discovered?  We 
turn  round  upon  our  traducers  now,  and 
sav^-you  express  abhorrence  of  the  murder 
of  five  innocent  victims,  who  have  fallen 
beneath  the  assassin's  knife,  in  the  midst 
of  your  metropolis, — yet  where  are  the 
assassins  ? 

But  these,  we  shall  be  told,  are  only 
signal  instances;  take  the  two  countries 
generally,  and  compare  them^— We  wilL 
Again  and  again,  however,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  we  enter  into  this  contro- 
versy, as  men  defending  themselves  by  a 
plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  who  judge 
them,  not  as  arraigning  wantonly  the 
weaknesses  of  our  neighbours. 

Let  us  then  compare  the  average  num- 
ber of  crimes  ascertained  to  have  been 
committed  within  a  given  period,  in  the 
two  countries.  And  first  with  regard  to 
offences  against  property.  These  are  di- 
visible into  two  heads, — ^those attended  with 
violence,  and  those  without  it.  Of  such  of- 
fences, committed  with  violence,  during 
the  three  successive  years,  1835, 1836,  and 
1837,  there  were,  on  an  average,  each  year. 

In  England  and  Wales,        .         1,3^ 
In  Irekind,  •       •        •  696 

and  of  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence,  there  were,  on  an  average 
in  each  year  of  the  same  period. 

In  England  and  Wales,  16,843 

In  Ireland,  .        .        .         ^77 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  penalties  exacted 
by  the  law,  for  various  offences,  not  merely 
against  property,  but  also  against  the  per- 
son, on  an  average  during  the  same  period. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sentences  of  death,                   .  485 

Trantportation  for  life,      .        •  717 

Transporucion  for  years             •  2057 

Imprisonment  over  six  months,  •  1874 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  average  of  sen* 
tences  passed  in  Ireland,  during  the  same 
three  years,  for  the  same  classes  of  offence : 

Sentcnees  of  death,    ...  188 

Transportation  for  life,      .        .  S56 

Transportation  for  years,  .        •  885 

I  mprisonmentoTer  six  months,  •  1182 

Now  we  suppose  there  is  no  one  so 
wholly  shameless  as  to  pretend  that  the  ad* 
mioistration  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judicial  functions  is  concerned, 
is  not  at  }e«st  aa  severe  in  awarding  penal- 


ties at  thu  side  of  the  channd,  as  at  the 
other.  We  are  not  of  those  who  aeek  op* 
portunity  to  arraign  the  bench,  or  to  en- 
deavour to  weaken  the  general  respect 
which  society,  for  its  own  sake,  should  feel 
inclined  to  pay  to  its  decisions.  We  think 
the  onus  of  strict  proof  lies  in  each  case  of 
public  impeachment,  upon  the  accuser: 
and  we  deem  it  a  safe  rule  to  lay  down, 
that  general  and  vague  imputationa  of  par- 
tiality or  severity,  against  those  who  fill 
the  supreme  tribunals  in  the  land,  ought 
never  to  be  made.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  judge  upon  the  bench 
in  either  country,  who  would  heaitate  to 
declare  his  conviction,  thatoffenders  sigaiost 
the  law  in  England  seldom,  if  ever,  are 
treated  mar$  rigorously  than  in  Ireland ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are  viaited 
with  less  punishment  there,  tbaa  they 
are  here.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  more- 
over,  that  the  criminal  law  of  Ireland,  in 
several  very  important  and  ordinary  cases, 
imposes  a  less  lenient  dutr  upon  our  judges, 
whereas  there  are  very  raw  exceptions  the 
other  way.*  Bearing  this  in  mind  we  leave 
the  plain  facu  already  given,  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

We  may  perhaps  be  told,  this  refers  to  a 
period  of  Whig  rule,  when  it  is  pretended 
the  laws  are  not  administered  with  doe 
rigour.  Let  us  look  back  then  to  the  time 
when  no  pretence  of  lenity  or  mercy 
can  be  set  up.  '  Let  us  contrast  the  sen- 
tences durinff  the  seven  last  years  of  Tory 
government  m  Ireland,  with  those  of  the 
same  period  in  £ngland.t  We  find  that 
there  were  then  annually,  on  an  average, 
in  Ireland — 

Sentcnees  of  death,    •  t48 

Transporution  for  life,  •  54 

Transportation  for  years,    •  •  7^ 

Imprisonment  over  six  months,  .  920 

In  England  and  Wales  there  were^- 

Sentencei  of  death,   -  1198 

Traniporution  for  lift,     .        .  20) 

Transportation  for  years,  •        .  2105 

Imprisonment  over  six  months,  1626 

But  we  have  heard  it  said  by  those,  who 
desire  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  this 
country  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  crimes 
against  property  are  not  a  fair  criterion ; 

*  The  convention  act,  the  party  processions  aet, 
the  whiteboy  act,  the  tithe-resistance  act,  the  imlav. 
fill  oaths  act,  and  the  arms  act,  are  applicable  to 
Ireland  alone,  and  each  of  them  ordains  sevae  pe- 
nalties against  its  Infraction. 

f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  zeadert, 
that  the  idative  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
ivo  oouDtdcs  Is^  as  oeady  as  poadhlc,  as  tight  to 
thiitssB, 
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jiropertyii  m  mack  larger  in  Eqgland* 
iU  objeeli  are  so  muck  more  numerous, 
and  its  liability  to  be  despoiled  is  so  infi- 
nitelj  leratter  than  in  Ireland,  that  no  fair 
comparison  can  be  instituted.    And  is  this, 
tbeo,  the  poor  excuse  to  which  you  are 
dfifeo,  in  your  defence  of  the  boasted  pro- 
gress of  England  ?     Are  your  crimes  then 
to  keep  pace  with  your  accumulations  of 
wealtb  ?     Is  this  the  result  of  that  social 
system  of  entailed  estates*  and  large  farms, 
aod  swollen  capitals,  that  you  think  little 
siiort  of  perfection  ?  Or  is  it  the  result  of 
that  imperial  system  of  colonial  misgovern- 
ment,  and  foreign  acquisition,   that  you 
are  so  proud  of?  Or  is  It  the  result  of  your 
moaetary  system  of  chartered  monopoly 
and  paper  money,  and  gambling  specula* 
latioo,  and  fugitive  credit,  that  enables  you 
to  aadersell  the  world  ?  Or  is  it  the  result 
of  your  aristoeratxc  constitution,  called  in 
derision  an  equipoise  of  powers—the  de- 
termining weight  being  always  in  the  one 
scale  ?  Or  b  it  the  consequence  of  all  these 
bappy  iDflnences  combmed,   that  crime 
aod  property  grow  together — the  property 
beiog  the  portion  of  the  few,  the  crime 
being  that  of  the  many  ? 

Said  you  not  tkat  we  should  strive  like 
you  to  grow  rich  ?  Have  not  your  pro- 
mises of  transferred  capital  to  set  our 
avarice  in  motion,  and  teach  it  to  gnaw, 
been  annually  repeated  now  for  forty 
years?  Was  not  property,  and  its  pos- 
session, and  the  sense  of  it,  to  civilize, 
aod  to  elevate,  and  to  reform  ?  Very  small 
encooragement  lies,  to  our  seeming,  in 
this  development  of  the  system ;  and  ear- 
nest are  our  prayers,  day  and  night  to 
God,  that  no  such  system  social,  moral, 
political,  or  economical  as  that  of  England, 
ss  she  at  present  stands,  may  ever  be  in- 
troduced amongst  us. 

We  too  believe  that  the  possession  and 
the  sense  of  property  has  its  use,  in  the 
great  work  of  human  amelioration.  But 
it  is  not  the  possession  of  immense  masses, 
oor  the  existence  of  immense  inasses  of 
property,  that  does  the  goud.  It  is  the 
Ur  and  equable  distribution  of  the  com- 
forts property  bestows,  among  the  many, 
that  is  beneficial.  The  accumulation  of 
property  into  masses  by  the  few,  we  are 
cooTmced  will  always  have  an  tiitcivilising 
aod  an  unmoral  tendency.  It  keeps  the 
wy  of  the  multitude  forever  wakeful; 
it  destroys  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
equal  justice ;  it  begets  a  fierce  and  sleep- 
less spirit  of  social  warfare.  It  is  easy 
^Qg|t  to  aay  it  ought  not*    We  shall  not 


argue  that  question  now;  our  present  pur- 
pose seems  sufficiently  attained, when  point- 
ing to  the  results  we  have  already  given* 
we  diak-'does  it  not,  in  England  ? 

But  another  and  a  more  popular  fallacy, 
respecting  the  fairness  of  the  contrast  we 
hav^  been  making  between  English  and 
Irish  crime,  is  this  :  'tis  said,  "  that  in  Ire- 
land the  peqple  are  opposed  to  the  effectual 
administration  of  the  law;  they  conceal 
offenders;  they  wont  come  forward  to 
prosecute ;  and  witnesses  and  jurors  are 
deterred  in  certain  cases,  from  faithfully 
performing  their  duty ;  in  England  all  is 
different;  there,  every  man  feels  himself 
morally  bound  to  aid  in  the  detection  of 
crime ;  every  man  does  his  duty ;  there  is 
no  suppression  of  evidence,  no  terrorism 
exercised,  no  perjury  in  the  jury  box ; 
and  therefore,  when  we  read  the  crimes 
and  punishments  in  England  during  a  given 
period,  we  know  the  fact — the  worst ;  but 
when  we  hear  the  crimes  and  punishments 
in  Ireland  we  dont  know  half  the  truth : 
thus  is  the  comparison  unfair."  Is  it?— 
we  shall  see. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  do  not  admit  the 
truth  of  the  allegation  made  respecting 
Ireland,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  so  often 
and  so  reckle^fsly  put  forward.  We  know 
there  are  men  of  education,  and  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  otherwise  not  ill  disposition, 
whose  minds  are  so  poisoned  by  party 
spirit,  that  when  they  see  an  unfortunate 
being  in  the  dock,  they  instinctively,  and 
too  often  indecently,  take  part  against  him. 
Their  feelings  becomeenlisted,  where  they 
ought  to  be  neutral;  their  ingenuity  is 
piqued  into  activity,  where  it  ought  to  be 
still  as  the  grave ;  their  influence  is  exerted, 
where  it  is  truly  and  thoroughly  murderous 
that  it  should  stir.  A  criminal  trial  ought 
not  to  be  a  hunt.  Justice  is  as  much  jus- 
tice, and  is  as  imperatively  due  to  a  guilty 
man,  as  to  an  innocent  man.  But  there 
are,  we  grieve  to  say,  a  numerous  class  of 
men,  who  believe  any  means  fair  against  a 
guilty  man;  and  who  in  their  headlong 
zeal  for,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call, 
the  vindication  of  the  law,  are  willing  to 
risk  any  injustice  to  an  innocent  man,  for 
fear  the  culprit  should  escape.  As  is  na- 
tural, those  who  have  fewer  sympatliies 
with  irresponsible  power,  are  more  disposed 
to  hold  the  balance  even ;  and  this,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  aristocratic  members  of 
the  hunt,  is  perjury.  We  have  heard  the 
threats  and  denunciations  of  vengeancCf 
many  and  many  a  time,  uttered  against 
the  honest  and  truly  high-minded  farmer 
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or  shopkeeper,  who  would  not,  **  when  the 
opportunity  offered,  rid  the  country  of 
of' such  an  unruly  and  mischievous  fellow." 
And  we  know  the  perfect  recklessness  with 
which  the  foulest  imputations  are  daily 
cast  upon  such  jurors,  because  they  will 
not  on  doubtful  evidence,  **  do  what  is 
desirable.'* 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  this,  and  the 
despair  of  getting  a  fair  trial  for  their  re- 
latives and  friend:*,  that,  in  times  past, 
often  kindled  a  disposition  among  the 
people  of  some  districts,  to  countervail  by 
equally  illegal,  thou<;h  certainly  more  ex- 
cuseable  means,  the  fearful  odds,  that  were 
sure  in  the  county  court*house  against  the 
poor  man  when  accused.  Happily,  these 
miserable  struggles  are  passing  away.  A 
better  confidence  is  slowly,  but  progres* 
stvely,  arising  in  the  administration  of 
justice ;  and  were  the  jury  system,  and 
the  magistracy  reformed,  the  general  im* 
provement  would  soon  obliterate  the  re- 
collection, and  preclude  the  recurrence 
of  all,  that  in  fact  can  ever  tend  to  justify 
the  imputations  cast  upon  our  people. 

But,  be  the  charges  true  or  talse,  as 
against  us,  the  inference  drawn  from  them, 
in  favour  of  English  prosecution  and  pu- 
nishment of  crime,  is  totally  untrue.  It 
is  not  true,  that  an  anxiety  universally 
pervades  the  mass  of  the  English  people, 
to  join  in  the  detection  or  prosecution  of 
crime ;  it  is  not  true  that  terrorism  over 
witnesses  does  not  exist  in  England  ;  it  is 
not  true  that  juries  always  do  their  duty 
in  criminal  cases.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  in  1837,  to  enquire 
into  the  efficiency  of  the  constabulary  force 
in  England  and  Wales,  is  the  first  docu- 
ment fur  many  years  published  by  autho- 
rity, which  contains  any  thing  like  a  fair 
statement,  of  the  renl  amount  of  protection 
actually  afforded  by  the  law  in  England, 
and  the  extent  of  its  criminal  sanction. 
We  shall,  with  little  comment,  give  the 
leading  results  at  which  those  entrusted 
with  that  investigation  have  arrived.* 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  commissioners  profess 
to  ground  their  statements  **  upon  a  body 
of  evidence,  more  extensive  than  any  pre- 
viously elicited  on  any  branch  of  penal 
adminbtration.  For  besides  the  answers 
of  the  great  body  of  the  magistracy  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  public 
authorities  of  all  the  cities  and  towns,  it 

*  The  oommiMionera  woe  Mr.  Ls&ne,  (the 
ment  ipnker  of  the  House  of  CoDunons),  Colonel 
Rowan  and  Mr.  Chadwick* 


coropreheods  the  examinatioii  of  oameroes 
witnesses  of  every  rank  and  class  in  soeie- 
ty.***  They  give  moreover  "very  copious 
extracts  of  various  testimony,  upon  everj 
point  of  any  importance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose  to  prove  any  peculiar 
infallibility  in  these  commissioners;  nor 
do  we  lay  any  particular  stress  upon  any 
particular  assertion  they  bave  made.  It 
is  quite  enough  for  us  to  remind  oar 
readers,  that  Siey  are  men  of  liigb  cha- 
racter for  probity  and  intelilgencey  and 
that  they  are  not  very  likely  to  put  their 
names  to  a  public  document,  fiagrandy 
libellous  of  that  country,  of  which  they 
are  all  natives,  and,  in  different  depsrt- 
ments,  public  fuuctionaries.      Hear  them : 

**  The  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  pro- 
secuted or  coQvicted,  which,  in  the  ressoningt 
in  parliament  are  usually  assumed  as  cx>rreet 
indications  of  the  state  of  crime  in    EitgUad, 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  that  purpose.      U 
several  districts  where  it  was  concluded  from  the 
absence  of  aoy  returns  of  prosecution^  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  crime,  we  found  on  exami- 
natioQ  that  tliis  fact  resulted  only  from  the 
impunity  of  depredators.      In  two  iostanoa 
where  crime  was  remarkably  freffuent,  where 
the  only  security  of  the  subject  consisted  in  hii 
own  power  of  self  defence,  and  where  from  the 
defective  state  of  the  constabulary  force  there 
was  no  pursuit  or   apprehension,    the   gMoU 
being  empty,  the  judges  were,  according  to 
custom,  presented  at  the  assizes  with  white 
gloves,  as  emblems  of  the  purity  of  the  <ii$» 
tricts.'t 

Reader — we  do  beseech  yon  put  your- 
self this  question — what  would  .be  the 
ecstacy  of  the  Times,  if  it  could  publish 
~^what  the  triumph  of  Lord  Sunley,  if  he 
could  quote — such  an  allegation  as  this^ 
made  even  **on  the  authority  of  an  anony- 
mous letter,"  against  any  single  county  in 
Ireland  ?  Remember  the  debates  on  the 
infamous  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  the  £nglish  members 
of  the  imperial  parliament  by  acclamation 
passed  that  bill. 

But  perhaps  the  commissioners  misstate 
the  fact;  let  us  hear  the  evidence  on 
which  their  allegation  is  grounded : 

**  The  msgistrates  of  Lewes  Rape  in  Sussex, 
state,  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
offences  committed,  come  in  any  shape  witliia 
their  knowledge.  The  magistrates  or  Mutford 
and  Lothingland  in  Suffolk  state,  that  there  is 
no  doubt  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  oftncef 
are  committed  which  are  not  brought  before 
them ;  and  in  very  many  cases  there  is  resson 
to  believe  that^i^nies  are  compounded.  The 
magistrates  of  Teasdale  in  Derbyshire  stste, 


*  Reporti  p.  2. 


f  Idem, 
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that  mampfelaniet  and  misdemeanours  are  com- 
mitted in  their  dintrict,  which  never  come  to 
their  knowledge,  except  by  accident.  General 
Marriott,  a  magistrate  and  chairman  of  the 
P^rshore  Unionin  Worcestershire,  states,  **  there 
ippearin<|^  only  one  conviction  for  felony,  and 
one  misdemeanour  in  the  district  in  the  course 
of  a  whole  year,  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
gay  police  was  required :  I  fear,  however,  this 
U  very  deceptiTe,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
crime  not  brought  to  light,  from  the  want  of 
police,  and  the  unwillinffness  to  prosecute* 

In  the  answer  from  the  borough  of 
Newcast]e*under-Line,  it  is  stated  that^- 

"  The  constables  in  the  rural  districts  are 
often  deterred  from  interfering  with  old  off  en- 
(Ur$^  by  an  oppreheneion  of  injury  to  them' 
teive$  or  property/* 

In  Portsmouth  we  are  told  that—* 

"  Afler  the  police  have  been  fortunate 
enoogh  to  arrest  the  delinquent,  he  h  frequently 
liberated  to  pursue  hi$  depredations  for  want 
of  a  prosecution,'* 

"  From  the  borough  of  Lymington  it  is  stated, 
that  individuals  generally  are  indisposed  to 
incur  the  expense,  risk,  and  uncertainty  of  a 
coovicdon ;  and  in  some  cases  a  fear  of  per- 
wwl  violence  or  damage  to  property  from 
tttwbination  amongst  the  thieves^  deters  par" 
ties  from  investigating  robberies,^ 

The  answers  from  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
and  other  places,  concur  in  ascribing  to 
the  **fear  of  vengeance"  a  large  portion  of 
the  motives  to  withhold  information. 

In  connection  with  each  of  these  state- 
ments of  the  impunity  of  offenders,  and 
the  organised  efficiency  of  terrorism,  we 
have  of  course  some  special  cause  assigned, 
upon  whose  head  the  blame  is  anxiously 
laid.    Some  attribute  all  to  the  want  of 
police;  others  to  the  non-payment  of  pro- 
lecutors  ;  some  say  one  thing,  some  ano- 
ther.   We  give  no  opinion.    All  we  say 
is— you  have  come  up  to  the  pinnacle  of 
your  own  temple,  wherein  decency,  order, 
property,  and   law  are  worshipped,    and 
before  whose  shrine  whosoever  will   not 
fall  reverently  down,  is  to  be  cast  forth  as 
a  barbarian  ;  and  you  will  not  deny,  that 
the  view  of  crime  in  every  direction  you 
have  suffered  us  at  length  to  behold,  is 
sufficiently  extensive  and  diversified.   Why 
it  is  ranker  in  one  place  than  in  another, 
and  what  peculiarities  are  propitious  to  its 
gtowtli,  is  your  affair  not  ours.     You  take 
Irehind  in  the  mass,  so  we  take  England ; 
yon  make  laws  for  us,  refusing  to  discrimi- 
oate between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious; 
and  when  we  draw  a  similar  picture  of 
your  people,  we  cannot  help  your  stare. 
Ah,  but  then,  cries  some  conceited  par- 
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tizan  of  English  superiority,  though  crime 
be  great  in  England,  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  mere  refuse  of  the  community ;  it 
does  not  pervade  society  at  large  to  any 
extent ;  its  pollution  may  be  deep,  but  it 
is  not  wide-spread.  Isn't  it?  We  shall 
see.  The  actual  committals  in  England 
and  Wales  are,  upon  an  average,  about 
100,000  annually. 

"  The  lowest  estimate,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, ''obliges  us  to  assume  that  the  numbers 
at  large  in  the  enjoyment  of  impunity,  are  double 
the  number  brought  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  law  :  and  if  we  consider  that  they  are* 
(thus  numerically  equal  to,)  ''nearly  all  the 
young  and  able-bodied  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom, the  wide  extent  of  moral  corruption 
throughout  the  country  becomes  fearfully  ma* 
nifest."* 

What  thinkest  thou,  reader,  afler  this» 
of  the  innocence  of  England  ?  Or,  be  thy 
prejudices,  or  thy  party  leanings,  or  thy 
habitual  faith  in  the  good  of  severity  and 
coercion,  what  they  may, — what  hath 
wretched,  calumniated,  decimated  Ireland 
ever  been  even  accused  of — worse  than 
this  ?  Yet  who  attempts  to  raise  a  cry 
of  disfranchisement  against  the  English 
people  on  such  a  pretext  ? 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
dwell  upon  the  revolting  details  of  minor 
turpitude,  and  that,  which  is  its  firm  ally 
— prevalent  debauchery ;  nor  do  we  like 
to  sully  our  pages  with  the  mention  of 
things,  that  are  with  much  statistic  non- 
chalance enumerated  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  their  reportf 

We  must,  however,  glance  at  those  of- 
fences which,  if  Lords  Roden  and  Wel- 
lington, and  Stanley,  and  Westmeath,  are 
to  be  believed,  call  for  legislative  outlawry 
against  us  ;  we  allude  to  those  consisting 
of,  or  accompanied  by,  personal  violence* 

The  magistrates  of  Wallingford  in  Sur- 
rey, state,  that: — 

"  By  far  the  most  frequent  of  such  crimes 
is  that  of  highway  robbery,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  carried  on  in  the  county  to  an 
alarming  extent.** 

"  In  many  districts  travelling  at  ni?ht  is  ex- 
tremely insecure,  from  the  robberies  committed 
with  violence  upon  single  passengers." 

Mr.  Elliot,  a  commercial  traveller,  hav« 

*  Report,  p.  11. 

f  For  instance,  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool 
report,  that  upon  enquiry  they  believe  tlie  aonoal 
income  of  thie\*es,  in  that  town  alone,  mny  be  com- 
puted at  £235.000,  and  that  of  prosttitutey  at 
£436,000.  The  commt8sioii<>rM  think  this  too  high, 
but  say  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  approuch  to  tha 
truth. 
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ing  ooDitani  occasion  to  journey  throngh 
the  southern  and  eastern  counties  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  declares  that  it  would 
be  highly  imprudent  for  a  person  known 
to  travel  with  much  money  about  him,  to 
be  late  upon  ^he  roads.  He  states  that — 

**  Commercial  trsTellersy  as  an  almost  imi- 
versal  habit,  aToid  being  out  after  duik  i*'  that 
he  should  himself  **  feel  considerable  alarm*' 
if  compelled  to  be  so  ;  that "  he  would  uot  do 
it  without  a  very  strong  motiTe  ;*  that  **  some 
Toung  men,  who  like  to  sit  late  at  dinner,  may 
ne  on  the  road  at  night,  but  they  frequently 
have  a  dog  and  pistols  with  them.  There  is  a 
general  habit  in  the  country  to  avoid  being  out 
after  dark.  Farmers  who  go  to  market  will 
make  their  arrangements  to  get  home  early. 
They  are  frequently  robbed  with  yiolence  of 
large  sums  of  money.'* 

Another  mercantile  travellery  Mr.  Burt, 
having  read  Mr.  Elliot's  testimony,  says — 

^  I  perfectly  concur  in  it  as  a  statement  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  roads,  and  of  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  of  travellers  after  dark. 
I  have  myself  been  shot  at,  some  time  ago, 
Bear  Harpendon ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Luton 
and  related  the  circumstance,  I  was  told  a 
robbery  had  been  committed  near  the  same 
Spot  a  short  time  before.  I  have  heard  of 
many  other  instances  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
chester some  ferocious  highway  robberies  have 
been  committed." 

Mr.  Cole,  another  commercial  man, 
corroborates  the  foregoing  testimony,  *<  on 
every  painiJ*  Will  any  one  have  the  har- 
dihood to  say  that  these  descriptions 
would  be  true,  if  applied  to  this  country  ? 
We  have  our  faults,  no  doubt ;  and  the 
green  soil  is  sometimes  forced  to  blush,  at 
the  sad  and  terrible  acts  it  involuntarily 
beholds.  But  an  indiscriminate  system  of 
depredation  and  violence,  such  as  this, 
exists  not  in  Ireland;  the  traveller  is  as 
safe  in  the  dark  as  i  v  the  day ;  he  may  be 
known  or  suspected  to  have  money  about 
him,  but  seldom,  for  the  sake  of  money, 
"will  the  famishing  and  roofless  peasant 
stoop,  in  this  country,  to  crime.  Yet  have 
"we  Lord  Brougham  winning  cheers  for  his 
eloquent  recital,  of  how  **  any  man  in  Ire- 
land can  get  another"^— not  robbed  merely, 
but — *<  put  to  death,  for  the  cost  of  a  few 
shillings  I*'  If  this  were  not  an  odious  and 
disgusting  calumny,  why  b  it  that  of  all 
the  mercantile  travellers  from  England  and 
Scotland,  who  swarm  over  our  country  in 
every  direction,  not  one  that  we  recollect 
has  ever  been  seriously  injured. 

We  admit  that  there  are  some  offences 
of  a  serious  character,  which  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland  than  in 
England ;  so  long  as  resentment  at  wanton 


eruelty  and  injnslioe  is  an  impulse  of  the 
human  breast,  so  long  will  those  who  are 
injured  be  more  liable  to  be  tempted  into 
violence,  than  those  whose  fortitude  and 
self-controul  are  not  so  tried.  Outrage 
begets  outrage,  and  wrong  breeds  wrong. 
If  you  will  suffer  an  anti-national  aristo- 
cracy to  commit  outrages  upon  the  people 
with  impunity,  you  must  expect  retaliating 
outrages  from  those  who  are  assailed.— 
You  deny  the  poor  man  protection.  When 
he  is  aggrieved,  you  tell  htm  to  complain 
to  the  man,  or  the  friends  and  fellows  of 
the  man  who  aggrieved  him.  When  bis 
representatives  call  for  legislative  interpo- 
sition, you  shout  them  down.  You  have 
driven  the  Irish  peasant  to  the  conviction 
that,  unlesi  he  can  defend  himself  by  a 
wild  system  of  terror,  he  can  have  no  safety, 
no  certainty  of  existence.  Terrible  is  that 
system;  blind  and  ruthless  are  its  deeds; 
melancholy  are  its  effects  upon  both  rich 
and  poor.  But,  knowing  the  provocations 
to  it  as  we  know  them,  our  wonder  daily 
and  hourly  is,  that  the  people  endure  so 
much,  and  sin  so  little.  And,  as  on  all 
hands  'tis  confessed  that  no  such  provoca- 
tion to  violence  are  known  in  England,  the 
people  of  England  would  be  more  savage 
than  we  have  ever  heard  of  any  people 
being,  if  causelessly  they  perpetrated  suck 
crimes. 

But,  contrast  every  thing  that  can  be 
fairly  contrasted — theft,  highway  robbery, 
burglary,  forgery,  injury  to  females,  and 
those  abominations  which  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  argument,  be  even  so  much  as 
named  by  us,«— and  we  fearlessly  allege 
that  when  the  same  motives,  or  the  same 
temptations  are  suggested,  there  are  fewer 
yield ings  to  their  force,  and  there  is  more 
moral  principle  on  our  side  of  the  channel 
than  on  yours. 

In  the  year  1836,  there  were  the  (oWovr- 
ing  convictions  in  England  and  Wales : — 

Injurj  to  Females        .        •  •  90 

Robbery  with  Tiolence        .  .  201 

AssauUs  on  Peaoe-Officers  976 

Burglary            .        •        .  .  188 

House-breaking          .        .  .  327 

Hone-stemling            .        .  •  110 

Sheep -stealiiig            .        .  .  '219 

Arson                .        .        •  •  JO 

Killing  and  maiming  catde  .  15 

Forgery             ....  87 

In  the  same  year,  look  at  the  corres- 
ponding convictions  for  the  same  crimes 
in  Ireland,  and  almost  in  every  instance  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  fewer,  not 
only  positively,  but  taking  into  account 
the  relative  proportions  of  population  t^ 
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Injoy  to  ftmabs 
BMiH  vi^  Tiolence 
Afluiltim  Peace-Officen 

Uoue-breaking  , 

Hofte-ttealing    . 

Slwep-italiiig 

Amm        .         .        .        , 

KiBiog  and  maiiDinjr  cattle 

faigerj     .         •        .        . 


68 

115 

123 

82 

42 

24 

113 

4 

7 

24 


Now  these  are  not  the  offences  to  pre- 
rent  oonviction  for  which  it  has  ever  been 
alleged,  that  there  was  any  attempt  to 
over-awe  witnesses  or  jurors  in  tbb  coun- 
try; and  whoever  undue  leniency  in 
ymishing  the  offender.  Lord  Normanby 
may  be  accused  of  having  shown,  here  we 
bave  the  convictions  for  crime,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  how  the  force  of  the 
coQtnst  they  present,  can  be  averted. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall    be  told,   that 
thoogh  offences  against  property  be  more 
fireqaent  hi  England,  the  insecurity  of  life 
is  mach  greater  here.    This  we  explicitly 
sod  direcdy  deny.  The  reluctance  to  take 
away  life,  we  leaiiessly  assert,  is  stronger 
b  the  people  of  Ireland, — measuring  it 
even  by  the  standard  of  proven  guilt^^- 
than  it  b  in  England.    Here,  there  has 
hardly  been  an  instance  of  murder  within 
the  last  seven  years,  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly attributable  to  the  terrible  excite- 
ments created   by   agrarian    oppression. 
Such  causes  of  passion,  and  of  hatred,  exist 
Dot  in  England.    The  inhabitants  of  an 
English  village  know  not  what  is  meant 
by  the  service  upon  every  family,  of  a  notice 
to  quit  on  next  November  day.    They 
know  not  the  inutility  of  remonstrance, 
the  rejection   of  every  offer,   the   cold- 
blooded taunt  of  one  all-powerful  man — 
"  how  did  you  vote  at  last  election  ?" — 
They  know  not  the  use  or  the  meaning  of 
that  diabolic  word, "  extermination ;"  they 
know  not  what  *<  clearing  of  estates"  means ; 
they  were  never  piactically  taught  the 
maxims  of  political  economy.     They  have 
a  home — ^the  home  their  fathers  had — a 
home  whence  it  signifies  little  that  they 
legally  might  be  driven ,  when  in  fact  they 
seldom  or  never  are,  save  for  breach  of 
their  agreement.  They  may  pay  more  rent 
than  they  like  to  pay ;  they  may  experience 
little  care  or  friendship  from  their  land- 
lords ;  but  they  never  heard  of  any  set  of 
landlords  summoning  a  county  meeting  to 
vote  them  savages ;  they  never  found  those 
landlords  leagued  in  unnatural  confederacy 
ig^nst  their  political  rights ;  they  never 
^ere  ejected  by  scores  at  a  time;  they 
^^t  saw  the  roof  ^beneath  which  they 


were  born  pulled  down,  and  the  walls  of 
every  neighbour's  dwelling  levelled  to  the 
ground,  by  bigotry,  or  on  theory,  or  for 
vengeance :  they  never  were  compelled  to 
say  their  prayers  in  a  stable,  because  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  a  fanatic,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  build  a  place  of  decent 
worship  '*  on  his  property."  We  recount 
not  such  things  as  justificatory  of  murder, 
— God  forbid ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  pre- 
valence of  such  provocations  to  crime 
cannot,  in  any  view  of  justice,  be  left  out 
of  the  account. 

Life  is  life,  and  murder  u  murder,  be 
the  remote  incentives  what  they  may.  But 
murder  caused  by  such  exasperations,  we 
do  fearlessly  say,  is  not  so  indicative  of 
brutalised  feelings,  or  of  indifference  to 
the  sacredness  of  life,  as  murder  commit- 
ted for  half  a  dozen  silver  spoons.  Mur- 
der for  the  purposes  of  plunder  is  almost 
unknown  in  Ireland;  there  is  hardly  a 
week,  in  which  the  newspapers  of  some 
part  of  England  do  not  recount  some  such 
event.  In  Ireland  an  extortionate  agent 
or  a  cruel  magistrate  is  killed,  and,  being 
one  of  the  gentry,  every  newspaper  on 
the  aristocratic  side  forthwith  sets  up  a 
yell  of  exultant  execration.  In  England 
a  poor  woman  is  butchered  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  pounds,  the  assassin  cuts  her  body 
into  five  pieces,  and  takes  it  away  by  de- 
grees to  avoid  suspicion.  Maddened  by 
want  and  wrong  there  have  some  few  in- 
stances been  known  of  women, — ^misery  ia 
ours  that  we  should  have  to  write  it,— 
being  concerned  in  deeds  of  violence ;  but 
we  never  heard  in  Ireland,  of  a  wife  in  a 
respectable  rank  of  life,  poisoning  her  hus- 
band, by  giving  him  small  doses  of  tarta- 
rised  antimony,  at  intervals  during  several 
successive  weeks,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
death  going  off  with  a  paramour. 

But  we  shall  probably  be  reminded  that 
these  are  the  extraordinary  exceptions,  in 
their  respective  places  of  occurrence,  not 
fair  examples  of  the  usual  state  of  things. 
Truly  they  are;  yet  if  we  take  the  com- 
monest cases  of  violence — those  least 
marked  with  circumstances  of  aggravation, 
and  compare  them,  we  shall  find  that 
meaner  motives  and  weaker  motives,  tempt 
men  to  take  away  human  life  in  the  one 
country  than  the  other. 

Thus  we  have  '*  the  murder  of  a  female 
in  the  open  day^br  the  sahe  of  her  maney^** 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnage,  near 
Manchester,  recorded  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Vice-chaurman  of  the  Union  in  which 
it  took  place. 
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A  magistrate  of  Devonshire  gives  as  an 
instance,  of  how  difBcalt  local  connections 
and  associations  render  it  to  obtain  a  fair 
administration  of  the  lavs,  that 

^  About  three  ^eart  ago  a  very  worthleM 
fellow  went  into  a  beer  house,  and  told  a  man 
who  was  at  work  in  the  room  that  he  would 
shoot  him.  He  then  took  from  his  pocket  a 
poacher*ii  gun  in  two  parts,  put  it  together,  and 
took  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  msn ; — the  gun 
missed  fire  ;  he  then  fired  again,  and  shot  the 
man  dead.  A  jury  were  summoned  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  defiance  of  these  facts, 
returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.** 

**  Three  cases  of  unpunished  murder  were 
presented  to  the  notice  of  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, during  one  fortiught's  investigation  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Two  of  the  murders 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Bolton.  Very  recently 
also,  two  barbarous  murders  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  open  day  in  the  neighbourhooaof 
the  same  town.*' 

"  About  two  years  ago  a  farmer  who  had 
given  offence  to  some  poachers  in  Ampthill, 
(Bedfordshire,)  by  refusing  them  permission  to 
pass  over  his  land,  was  shot  at  and  seriously 
wounded  in  the  open  day  by  a  poacher,  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  a  beer  shop  on  the  public 
road.  There  were  several  persons  who  saw 
the  act,  but  the  man  was  suffered  to  go  away. 
He  was  at  or  about  his  house  in  the  parish  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  unmolested.  As  soon  as 
the  case  was  made  known  to  the  next  magis- 
trate, a  reward  was  offered  ;  but,  though  it  is 
now  known  that  he  was  about  the  neighbour- 
hood for  some  weeks,  be  was  not  taken." 

This  is  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  district.  We  utterly  defy 
any  parallel  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  to  this. 

"  A  saTage  murder,**  says  Mr.  Elliot,  from 
whose  evidence  we  have  already  quoted,  **  was 


recently  committed  on  a  foot  traveler  ia  the 
vale  of  Todmorden,  on  the  road  to  Rochdale. 
Another  murder  was  committed  for  monejf  os 
a  foot  passenger." 

Finally,  we  have  confessedly  and  qd- 
questionably  an  inadequate  return  of  the 
number  of  robberies  with  violence  on  the 
highways,  for  which  the  parties  have  been 
committed  and  convicted  in  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  seven  years,  from  1831 
to  1837  inclusive;  the  average  committals 
were  389,  and  the  average  convictions  216. 

We  forbear  to  heap  evidence  upon  e?i- 
dence  to  the  same  or  similar  purpose.  We 
abstain  likewise  from  adducing,  as,  widi 
the  mere  trouble  of  quotation  from  the 
report  whence  the  foregoing  extracts  ars 
taken,  we  might  do, — irrefragable  proofs 
of  the  prevalence  of  less  heinous  offeocei, 
against  the  law  of  property,— of  the  impa- 
nity  of  the  offenders, — and  of  the  indif- 
ference or  neutrality  of  popular  feeling. 
Enough  we  think  has  been  said  to  force 
every  candid  man  in  England,  and  every 
honest  aristocrat  in  Ireland  to  pause,  to 
hesitate,  to  enquire,— and  this  ia  all  we 
wish  for. 

For  once  we  are  almost  inclined  to  hope 
that  we  have  wearied  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  and  that  they  will  readily  consent 
with  us  to  take  leave  of  ^o  unwelcome  a 
topic.  But  loath  though  we  were  to  un- 
dertake the  task,  and  glad  though  we  are 
to  have  done  with  it,  we  felt  that  its  per* 
formance  was  a  matter  of  national  duty, 
and  we  are  satisfied  it  were  better  for  both 
sides  of  the  channel,  if  the  truth,  however 
bitter,  were  oftener  as  fearlessly  told. 
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Behold  yon  Iris'  radiant  bow, 
That  spans  the  vaulted  firmament; 

A  sign  of  peace  to  man  below. 
By  pitying  Heaven  kindly  sent. 

When  clouds  obscure  the  misty  air, 
And  hide  the  golden  sun  from  view. 

His  rays,  though  robbed  of  noon-day  glare, 
Still  shine  with  softened  radiance  through*  ] 

So  smiles  the  sun  of  happiness. 
Amid  the  weeping  moumer*s  tears. 

And  Hope's  fair  Iris  comes  to  bless, 
With  promise  of  more  shining  years, 

And  tells,  like  Heaven's  celestial  bow. 
When  clouds  above  our  pathway  roll. 

Though  sorrow's  tide  may  darkly  flow. 
Its  waters  ne'er  shall  whelm  the  soul. 


B. 
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TUB  GAMBLERS. 
(Continued  from  Vol.  /.,  paffe  473.) 


At  eariy  past  five  o*clock,  with  military 
ponctuality,  the  Chevalier  awakened  his 
youDg  friend,  who  strictly  conforming  to 
the  advice  he  had  received  the  preceding 
eveniog,  slept  soundly.     The  necessary 
preparations  were  promptly  made,   and 
beiog  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  guests 
of  yesterday,  they  set  forward  on  horse- 
back to  the  place  of  rendezvous— Mauve- 
sin,  a  small  village  or  hamlet,  lying  under 
the  walls  of  the  ruined  castle  of  that  name, 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  Bagn^res. 
The  tiihe,  as  I  have  hinted  in  the  open- 
ing of  my  narrative,  was  far  advanced  in 
aatumo.    A  drowsy  mist,  fallen  from  the 
heights  above  during  the  chillness  of  night, 
still  lay  t)n  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  was 
as  if  lazily  drawing  itself  upwards  again, 
under  the  influence  of  the  newly  risen  sun. 
Farther  on  .towards  the  upland  country, 
which  formed  irregular  slopes,  now  widen- 
ing into  a  vale,  now  contracted  into  a  pass, 
the  ground,  partly  lying  in  shadow  of  the 
mountain  masses,  was  slightly  tinged  with 
the  whiteness  of  a  hoar  frost  that  crisped 
nnder  the  foot,  and  partly  lighted  up  by 
the  sun's  rays,  showed  a  darker  tint  of 
green,  trickling  with  a  thousand  brilliant 
water  drops.     At  a  short  distance  from 
town,  the  road,  winding  uniformly  up  an 
eminence,  presented  on  every  side  the  eye 
rested  upon,  successively  rising  one  over 
the  other,  patches  of  pasture  land,  fresh- 
ened by  running  rivulets ;  divided  and 
interspersed    unequally    by    hedge-rows, 
clomps  of  shrubs  and  trees,  among  which 
the  evergreen  hues  of  the  box  were  fre- 
quently perceptible;  over- topped  higher 
up  by  deep  lines  of  the  stately  pine,  and 
finally  crowned  in  the  distance  by  the  al- 
ternately bare,  or  snow- tipped  summits  of 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees.     The 
■  snn  was  bright ;  the  air  was  fresh ;  there 
was  life  and  vigour  in  the  breeze.  A  more 
lovely  morning  of  the^  season,  a  blither 
aspect  of  nature  in  all  her  diversity  of 
vale,  glen,  stream,  and  wooded  defile,  had 
seldom  broken  upon  the  view  of  the  party. 
To  live  merely,  to  draw  breath  seemed 
gladsome  enjoyment;  yet  such  was  the 
day — such  the  hour,  on  which  dire  human 
passions  were  to  be  let  loose— -were  to 


sully  with  their  blast  a  sight  that  breathed 
but  of  happiness  and  peace !  These  re* 
flections  could  not  fail  to  strike  heavily  on 
the  heart  of  every  one  of  our  party,  as 
we  rode  rapidly  onward. 
'  The  antique  stronghold  of  Mauvesin  is 
seated  proudly  on  the  summit  of  the  rising 
ground,  the  general  prospect  from  which 
we  have  been  just  endeavouring  to  give  an 
idea  of.  At  the  point  of  the  eminence 
which  it  occupies,  this  prospect  becomes 
much  more  extensive,  presenting  on  the 
north  the  wide  diversified  plain  extending 
towards  the  pretty  city  of  Tarbes,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  gradual  but  steep  ascent 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league ;  on  the  south  a 
profound  valley  thickly  planted,  traversed 
by  several  lively  streams,  and  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  imposing  girdle  of  the 
mountains.  A  part  only  of  the  building 
has  resisted  the  efforts  of  time,  and  still 
more  destructive  hands  of  men :  four  walls 
forming  a  central  square,  probably  the  in- 
nermost court-yard,  and  numerous  straight 
mounds  of  earth  and  stones  at  different 
distances  without,  apparently  the  remains 
of  its  exterior  defences.  Many  strange 
legends  are  rife  in  the  neighbourhood, 
respecting  the  old  fortress,  which  perhaps 
may  be  worth  while  noticing  at  another 
moment*  The  space  withifithis  court- 
yard is  tolerably  level,  and  overgrown  with 
short  grass.  There  is  an  entrance  to  it,  by 
scrambling  over  some  heaps  of  rubbish 
through  the  former  principal  door  way, 
above  which  are  still  to  be  descried  armo- 
rial bearings,  half  covered  with  ivy.  Here 
it  was  that,  protected  on  eVery  side  from 
observation,  the  spot  had  been  chosen 
where  D*£rsigny  and  his  friend  were  to 
play  the  last  game — for  such,  according 
to  the  express  resolution  of  both,  were 
the  conditions,  such  the  agreement.  The 
combat  was  to  cease  only  when  one  or 
the  other  could  no  longer  continue  it — 
when  one  or  the  other  had  fallen  to  rise 
no  more.    This  was  the  close  of  their  past 

*  During  the  British  inyasion,  sevezBl  attempts 
were  made  to  demolish  part  of  the  walls,  and  place 
cannon  at  appropriate  points.  A  few  days  decided 
the  campaign,  and  orders  were  issued  to  respect 
these  interesting  ruins. 
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intimacy  :  to  this  consnmmation  their  en- 
diirinir  friendship  had  come ;  but  »o — the 
remark  is  nearly  superfluous — ordinarily 
terminates  every  community  of  feeling, 
that  has  not  virtue  and  truth  for  its  basii*. 

They  were  to  begin  with  swords,  and 
afterwards — ^failing  to  kill — have  recourse 
to  pistols. 

There  was  little  leisure,  if  there  had 
been  desire,  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of 
the  scene  that  lay  before  them,  and  which 
at  another  period,  and  in  different  circum« 
stances,  had  doubtless  rivetted  the  deep 
admiring  gaze  of  every  one.  Fermondidres 
accompanied  by  his  **  Pylades,"  and  one 
or  two  other  "  Bhadows^**  was  already  ar- 
rived, though  before  the  appointed  hour — 
a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  annoy  the 
worthy  commandant  not  a  little.  He  made 
the  observation  aloud,  drawing  out  his 
watch.  Fermondidres*  second  made  some 
unimportant  reply,  while  he  seemed  only 
to  manifest  impatience  that  they  did  not 
immediately  begin.  A  formal  salutation 
had  passed  between  the  two  groups.  As 
the  principals,  with  mechanical  stiffness 
and  precfisioo,  went  through  the  task — to 
one  who  could  be  unconcerned  at  such  a 
moment,  the  contrast  between  the  mutual 
■cowls  of  hatred  and  defiance,  and  the 
courteous  bend  of  body  and  gracious  wave 
of  hat,  would  have  been  singularly  odd 
and  amusing.  Not  a  word  was  pronounced 
on  either  side;  the  seconds  approached 
and  made  their  arrangements,  interrogat- 
ing and  understanding  each  other  by  looks 
and  gestures.  The  swords  were  produced 
and  measured,  the  principals  stript  to  the 
waist:  each  weapon  was  passed  through 
the  centre  of  a  wide  and  strong  hand- 
kerchief provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  extremities  being  brought  together 
above  the  wrist  of  the  combatants  by  their 
respective  friends,  were  thus  firmly  yet 
freely  attached.  Some  slight  inequalities 
of  earth  and  rubbish  having  been  removed 
carefully  from  the  intervening  space,  they 
placed  their  "  men* '  on  the  allotted  spot, 
and  bowing  stiffly  to  them  and  to  each 
other,  stepped  a  few  paces  away.  All  this,  as 
I  say,  was  done  in  perfect  silence,  on  which 
the  first  sound  that  broke  was  that  o\'  the 
two  blades  crossing.  They  met  with  a 
sharp  jarring  clash,  and  full  ten  minutes 
elapsed  before  they  again  could  be  seen 
to  separate :  such  was  the  vivid  tenacity 
with  which  each  clung  to  the  other,  never 
even  for  the  portion  of  a  second  appearing 
to  be  apart  from  its  movements  in  the  succes- 
sive swiftness  of  their  passing  and  parrying. 


It  were  useless  and  uninteresUng  to  at- 
tempt detailing  these,  or  describing  the 
different  ''action  and  behaviour  in  arms" 
of  the  combatants.    If  on  the  one  side 
there  was  more  strength,    on  the  other 
there  was  more  agility,  so  that  the  party 
might  be  very  fairly  said  to  be  equal.   But 
what  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,   was  the 
demeanour  of  the  good  old  Chevalier  during 
this  interval  of  suspense ;  despite  his  efforts 
to  appear  calm  and  unconcerned,  he  fol- 
lowed each  turn  of  the  struggle  with  a 
keenness  of  interest  that  betrayed  itself  in 
every  motion,  look,  and  attitude.     When 
after  another  five  or  six  minuteV  ardent, 
but  more  covert,  urging  on  both  sides,  be 
perceived  that  D'Ersigny,  in  answer  to  a 
defeated  sleight  of  his  antagonist,  was  evi- 
dently attempting  his  ''  feint  and  riposte," 
he  crossed  his  arms,  and  stood  with  fixed 
and  open-mouthed  gaze — it  succeeded — at 
least  he  and  every  one  for  a  moment  thought 
so,    on   seeing  Fermondidres  waver  and 
'*  brtoK*  one  pace  backwards — his  adver- 
sary's point  appearing  far  beyond  his  left 
side,    and  the  hilt  striking  against  his 
breast  with  an  audible  sound. 

**  By  Jove,  he  has  him  !*'  muttered  the 
veteran  in  a  whisper,  which  would  have 
been  a  shout  but  that  he  witheld  iu — Un- 
fortunately, such  was  not  the  case ;  D'Er- 
signy's  foot  had  slightly  slipped  in  the  full 
lunge  he  made,  and  his  sword  instead 
of  entering  '*  open,'*  had  deviated  in  conse- 
quence, and  passed  over  the  chest,  merely 
furrowing  the  skin  as  it  went — but  for 
this  his  enemy  had  been  laid  low ;  for  such 
had  been  the  force  and  precision  of  the 
blow,  that  as  we  have  seen,  it  caused  him 
to  stagger  and  lose  ground.  He  recovered 
himself,  however,  in  an  instant,  and  pro- 
fiting by  his  opponent*s  exposed  position* 
as  he,  with  a  strong  effort,  endeavoured  to 
draw  back  to  his  first  posture,  pushed  at 
him  a  kind  of  random,  ill-directed  thrust, 
which  traversed  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm. 
D'Ersigny  strove  to  disengage  himself,  and 
finding  he  could  not,  even  disabled  as  he 
was,  still  strugglingly  continued  twice  or 
trice  to  aim  his  point,  vainly,  as  ma^*  be 
well  imagined,  at  his  antagonist.  This 
kind  of  scufHing  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
seconds,  who  rose  up  and  separated  them. 

The  seconds  looked  at  one  another,  and 
while  the  surgeons  on  either  side  were  en- 
gaged in  their  ministry,  whispers — then 
murmurs — finally  words  (with  whom  ori- 
ginating could  not  be  surely  asserted,) 
were  heard.  *'  Enough  had  been  done~ 
the  matter  Ought  to  ead  there*— it  ought  to 
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be  amnged**-— and  in  point  offact,  a  shade 
of  yielding  on  either  sidey  might  have  given 
rise  to  an  essay  of  accommodation ;  hut 
such  concession  was  far  from  the  thought 
of  one*  if  not  of  both. 

**  Who  talks  of  arrangement?"  asked 
De  Fermondieres,  in  a  loud  sarcastic  tone; 
**  the  gentlemen  forget  our  conditions,  and 
that  I  have  been  struck." — Sounds  of  re- 
monstrance answered  him,  '*  he  had  not 
been  atmck*  it  was  but  in  show.'*  '*  In 
show  yon  term  it — agreeable  interpreta- 
tion !  I  consider  that  show  to  have  been 
as  true  a  reality  as  if  my  body  were 
marked  over — and  I  am,  I  suppose,  best 
judge  in  the  case.  I  say  that  ke  of  us  two 
thai  quits  the  spot  fwi  alone,  is  a  scoundrel 
and  a  coward."  *'  A  scoundrel  and  a 
coward,"  fiercely  re-echoed  D*£rsigny; 
^  and  I  further  declare,  that  if  our  seconds 
refuse  to  act,  we  shall  proceed  without 
them — one  of  us  must  stay  here." 

"  Agreed  I  most  willingly  agreed !  These 
are  the  first  words  pleasing  to  my  ears 
that  have  been  pronounced  since  this  siighi 
wttsumderstanding  between  friends  occur- 
red." 

Expostulation  in  such  a  case,  was  useless, 
and  might  have  been  ill  construed.  Pis- 
tols were  immediately  loaded,  and  handed 
to  the  parties.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  placed  twenty-five  paces  asun- 
der, and  should  fire  at  will  af^er  the  word 
'^  ready**  was  given,  using  both  the  left 
band  in  order  to  equalise  chances  as  much 
as  possible.  "  Don't  apprehend,**  said 
D'Ersigny  to  De  Merinbac,  as  the  latter 
presenting  the  arm,  glided  some  words 
into  his  ear,  "  do  not  be  apprehensive,  I 
have  practised  with  the  U/t  as  well  as  the 
right." 

''  Make  ready,*'  cried  Hiintzingen  and 
the  Chevalier.  The  combatants  took  de- 
liberate aim,  and  fired  nearly  together.  A 
lock  of  D'Ersigny 's  curling  hair  flew  ofi^» 
but  he  remained  standing;  his  ball  tore 
up  the  earth  close  beside  Fermondieres' 
heel.  **  Damnation  !"  half  muttered  aloud 
the  latter,  throuf;h  his  set  teeth — **  missed  I 
— load  again  Hiintzingen,  what  are  you 
about  ? — quick — curse  it — make  haste — 
or  yon  puling  chicken  will  faint  I" 

In  effect  D'Ersigny  had  grown  pale,  and 
dropping  his  pistol,  seized  the  command- 
ant's cane,  with  which  he  propped  himself. 
*'  Give  way,"  the  latter  broke  out,  *<give 
way,  my  dear  boy,  or  if  the  thing  go  on, 
let  me  take  your  place  I" 
.  "  No,  no.  Chevalier,  tliank  you — bless 
you,"  warmly  squeezing  his  hand,  while 


an  unbidden  tear,  which  he  flung  away, 
stood  in  the  old  man's  eye.  "  I  could  not 
think  of  it,  'tis  I  alone  who  have  to  do  in 
this  affair." 

"  And  'tis  with  the  Vicomte  D'Ersigny 
alone  that  I  have  to  do,"  interrupted  Fer- 
mondieres, who  had  overheard  the  debate, 
— "  are  we  ready  ?" 

The  surgeon  ran  up,  hastily  administer- 
ing a  cordial,  '*  My  dear  sir,"  he  criedi 
"  for  God's  sake  give  over — ^you  can  begin 
again  at  another  time — ^you  are  not  able.^' 

"  Able,  sir  ?  I  am  able,  I  will  be  able-* 
'twas  but  a  twitch — give  over — aye,  give 
over— and  have  that  rufiian  sneer  on  me. 
No  I  were  I  sure  1  were  drawing  my  last 
breath — that  .breath  should  be  spent  in  an 
effort  to  bring  him  down  I" 

Delriot,  shuddering,  made  him  swallow 
another  mouthful.  De  Merinbac  put  the 
second  pistol  into  his  hand,  "  raise  it 
slowly — higher  this  time,"  he  earnestly 
whispered. 

The  word  was  again  given  they  le* 
veiled.  One  shot, — Fermondieres'— was 
heard, — unfortunate  D'Ersigny  iftunded 
from  the  ground,  and  fell  forward  on 
his  face,  uselessly  discharging  his  pis- 
tol in  the  act.  They  turned  him  over 
— ^he  merely  opened  his  eyes,  and  was 
dead.  The  baJl,  breaking  the  rib,  had 
traversed  heart  and  lungs,  and  could 
be  felt  under  the  skin  at  the  opposite  side* 
His  death  must  have  been  instantaneous, 
and  without  suffering, — a  small  consola- 
tion for  the  premature  close  of  a  life,  the 
young  promise  of  which  had  been  so  fair. 

They  bent  over  him  with  vain  interest 
and  mute  consternation.  De  Fermon- 
dieres, casting  on  the  body  one  long  look, 
in  which  was  embodied  all  the  deep  tri- 
umph of  satisfied  revenge,  proceeded  coolly 
first  to  wipe  his  sword,  and  next  to  re- 
sume hb  dress.  As  he  then  passed  on  to 
quit  the  building,  he  stopped  in  front  of 
his  lifeless  adversary,  and  again  indulged 
in  a  second  look  of  gloating  vengeance. 

De  Merinbac  could  hold  no  longer  ;-— 
starting  to  his  feet,  **  for  shame.  Sir," 
he  cried  in  a  etern  voice,  '^for  shame! 
begone.  I  say,  begone — if  you  have  in  you 
any  thing  of  the  feelings  of  a  man,  or  a  —  " 
He  was  interrupted  by  seeing  Fermon- 
dieres suddenly  draw  back,  and,  with  his 
friends,  retreat  through  an  opening  in  one 
of  the  walls.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the 
entrance,  appeared  the  Major  of  Bagndres, 
accompanied  by  the  commissary  of  police, 
and  several  gensd'armes*  They  had  come 
to  prevent  Uie  meeting,  or  seize  on  llie 
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partieHf  And  partly  from  the  welKknown 
incapacity  and  hesitation  of  the  function- 
ary himself,  and  partly  from  the  tardiness 
of  the  inrormation  that  had  reached  him, 
thus  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe. 

As  to  the  pursuit  of  the  survivor  and 
his  familiars,  it  soon  became  useless :  they 
descended  lightly  the  face  of  the  eminence, 
and  were  lost  in  the  wood  below,  leaving 
the  soldiers,  who  attempted  to  follow, 
(encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  arms 
and  heavy  boots),  half  way  behind. 

This  measure  had  no  other  result,  than 
to  give  an  opportunity  of  going  through 
the  usual  forms  of  legalising  D'Ersigny*s 
decease,  and  placing  his  remains  under 
the  protection  of  the  authorities.  They 
were  for.  the  present  deposited  in  an  ad- 
joining hut,  the  clergyman  having  de- 
clined admitting  them  into  his  church,  on 
the  grounds,  that  they  were  those  of  a 
person  who  had  died  in  single  combat, 
and  was  consequently  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  christian  rites. 

As  our  party  slowly  and  mournfully 
re*>entered  the  city,  a  post  chaise  and  four 
drove  past.  In  it  was  recognised  the 
Sous-Prefet,  M.  de  Ravelle,  who  had 
been  absent  for  some  time  at  Paris,  on 
business  connected  with  politics :  this  cir- 
cumstance I  should  not  notice,  but  that 
it  had,  it  will  be  found,  a  connection  of 

painful  import  with  the  sequel. 

•        *        •        •        • 

The  projected  dinner,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  did  not  take  place.  At  the  club  where 
we  all  met  that  evening,  there  was  an  unu- 
Butl  attendance  of  members.  The  subject 
of  every  conversation  was,  of  course,  the 
events  of  the  morning.  De  Merinhacand 
the  others,  the  moment  they  entered,  were 
surrounded  by  a  group  composed  of  almost 
every  one  present,  eagerly  questioning  him 
and  them  on  the  details,  which  he  had  often 
to  repeat  to  the  successive  enquirers,  and 
which  were  listened  to  with  mingled  in- 
terest and  pity  for  D'Er^igny.  The  con- 
duct and  character  of  his  adversary  on  the 
other  hand,  were  objects  of  unniingled  in- 
dignation and  disgust.  A  resolution  pro- 
posed instantly,  viva^voce^  as  it  were,  by 
the  whole  company,  was  passed  unani- 
mously, that  he  should  be  from  that  moment 
expelled  the  society,  (he  had  been  admit- 
ted on  the  proposition  of  D'Ersigny.) 

The  slight  stir  and  clamour  attendant  on 
the  proceeding,  had  scarcely  subsided,  when 
the  object  of  it,  attired  in  his  gayest  style, 
entered  the  apartment  with  a  more  than  or- 


dinary  air  of  assurance  and  listless  non- 
chalance.    He  guessed  the  probable  turn 
matters  would  take,  and  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  had  hitherto  guided  his  career 
of  effrontery,  characteristically  resolved  to 
brave  and  brazen  out  all  things  to  the  last 
and  worst.     Thoroughly  as  the  spectators 
were  aware  of  his  impudence,  they  had  ex- 
pected that  for  policy*s  if  not  for  decorum's 
sake,  he  would  have  abstained  from  bebg 
publicly  seen,  at  least  for  a  few  days.    An 
unusual  silence  immediately  took  place  on 
his  appearance.    The  crowd  above  men- 
tioned, occupying  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  he  approached,  opened  wide  right  and 
left  to  let  him  pass,  as  if  there  were  con- 
tamination in  his  contact.    Looks  of  cold- 
ness and  repulsion,  which,  even  to  a  less 
quick  observer,  had  been  amply  signifi- 
cant, met  him  on  every  side.     No  one  an- 
swered his  greeting  or  salutatioDS,  which 
he  nodded  indifferently  in  turn  around, 
otherwise  than  by  a  stiff  bow  or  con- 
temptuous inclination  of  the  head.    If  he 
made  a  movement  to  advance  towards  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  coo» 
versation,   that  person  had    already  in- 
stinctively retired  at  the  first  manifesution 
of  his  intention.    A  murmur  was  beginning 
to  rise  in  the  assembly — "  Eh  ! — ^how  I**  he 
exclaimed,  stopping  suddenly  short,  (he 
had    intended  to  break  out  at  once;  a 
moment's  reflection  told  him  it  might  be 
more  prudent  to  feel  dis  ground  first) — 
**  What  !'*  he  continued,  feigning  astonish- 
ment and  some  confusion,  ^  it  seems  to 
roe  the  society  testifies  9t  strange  coldness 
to  one  of  its  members.    Pray,  gentlemen, 
may  I  be  informed  what  this  means  ?  I  ant 
entitled  to — I  must  have  an  explanation  !** 
'*  It    means,*'    retorted    instantly   the 
Chevalier  de  Merinhac,  who  listening  only 
to  an  indignant  impulse  had,  despite  several 
friendly  hands  that  sought  to  restrain  him, 
stepped  forward  to  be  spokesman  on  the 
occasion  ;  **  it  means.  Sir,  that  your  con- 
duct of  this  day  and  heretofore,  is  known 
to  and   condemned  by  the  society,  and 
looked  upon  as  unfitting  you  to  be  any 
longer  a  member  of  it.     It  means  that  your 
presence  here  is  disagreeable  to  all,  and 
that  your  absence    is    immediately   de- 
sired   .** 

<*  Conduct  condemned ! — ^presence  disa- 
greeable ! — absence  desired  ! — I  really 
cannot  comprehend.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  these  are  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  society  ?" 

**  Certahdy ! — ^by  all  means— -our  unani- 
mous sentiments— .the  resolution  has  this 
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moment  ptssed."  Sach,  with  many  others 
of  a  still  less  eqoiTOcal  import^  were  the 
exeUmatbns  heard  oo  every  side,  in  an- 
swer to  the  interrogation. 

Fiodiog  how  the  case  stood,  and  that 
deddedly  the  wind  blew  against  him,  the 
iDtroder,  bridling  up,  appeared  however 
igaia  to  hesitate  for  a  second,  and  partly 
refeitiDg  to  his  original  plan,  but  with 
a  marked  tone  of  impudence,  **  Then," 
he  observed,  *'  I  must  say  the  society 
aod  ito  respectable  mouth-piece,"  bowing 
widi  mock  gravity,  "appear  very  little 
to  know  what  is  due  to  their  own  dignity 
aod  honour;  since  it  has  come  to  the 
detennination  of  excluding  from  their  body 
a  member  against  whom  their  only  cause 
of  complaint,  if  I  am  led  to  conjecture 
aright,  seems  to  be  that  he  has  honour- 
ably (cries  of  no,  no  I)  sought  to  avenge 
^and  honorably  avenged  (no,  no  I) — 
those  who  question  my  assertion,  I  ^ould 
like  to  have  a  word  with  presently !— >a 
grerioos  insult,  and  '* — (*'  the  duel  was 
hatchery''-^**  you  had  cheated  your 
victim,"  &c^  was  echoed  from  different 
quarters.)  **  'Tis  well,  gentlemen,  this 
is  becoming — you  are  a  courageous  set — 
an  honourable  crew,  to  attempt  to  cry  me 
down  so — true,  I  am  alone  !" 

The  clamour  increased.     The  object  of 
their   interruptions    and     interpellations 
looked  steady  contempt  at  his  assailants — 
then  raising  his  Toice— "I  played  false, 
yon  dare  to  say  ? — ^if  i  did,  which  they  who 
assert   lie" — (**turn    him    out,"    <\down 
with  the  black-leg,"  &c)— "  'twas  foolishly 
done — like  a  novice,    i  had  not  the  benefit 
of  your  gentlemanly  experience,  cheats 
and  swindlers  as  you  every  one  are ;  but, 
hah!  hah ! — knowing  ones — too  knowing— 
hah !  hah ! — and  honourable  to  be  found 
oat ! — to  be  caught !"    Angry  words  were 
retorted,  insulting  exclamations  were  heard, 
aod  the  tumult  and  confusion  had  become 
extreme.  At  length  the  commanding  voice 
of  De  Merinhac  resounded  above  all — 
^  Silence,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  and  listen 
to  me— let  us  not  unworthily  compromise 
onrselves.      You,    Sir  I*'    he    continued, 
tnmiog  to  Fermondi^res,  "  have  heard  the 
wish  and  firm  determination  of  the  society. 
It  is  not  our  part  to  bandy  words  or  pro- 
vocations with  you.    We  again  invite  you, 
I  invite  you  in  its  name  to  retire.   Should 
you  refuse,  we  shall  be  placed  under  the 
necessity,   which    we    should    regret  as 
you  had  once  the  honour  to  belong  to 
ns,  of  ordering  our  servants  to  exclude 

yon  r 


**  Exclude  me  I — ^what,  your  servants  !** 
exclaimed  De  Fermondiferes,  pale,  and  his 
eyes  glowing  with  rage,  (he  had  been  ob- 
served, while  the  Chevalier  was  addressing 
him,  to  button  his  coat  hastily,  grasp  closely 
his  cane,  and  give  other  tokens  of  prepa- 
ration for  a  struggle,)  "  exclude  me  I — ex- 
clude De  Fermondieres  ! — let  them  try  it 
if  they  dare.  As  for  your  society  and  its 
wishes,  1  hereby  spit  scorn  and  defiance 
on  it,  and  every  one  belonging  to  it,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively!"  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  took  from  his  vest 
a  number  of  cards,  and  deliberately  raising 
them  to  his  lips,  flung  them  soiled  among 
his  opponents,  whom  this  act  of  insolent 
audacity,  positively  struck  dumb  for  a  few 
moments.  ''As  for  yourself,  Sir  Com- 
mandant Rolando,"  he  continued  in  the 
same  tone, ''  who  will  needs  run  your  an- 
cient flesh  into  jeopardy,  1  have,  1  recol- 
lect, a  something  to  arrange  with  you  re- 
specting a  word  you  chose  to  let  slip  this 
morning,  and  shall  beg  to  begin  by  asking 
you  a  civil  question  or  two." 

"And  should  you  have  so  much  pre* 
sumption,**  interrupted  coollv  the  veteran, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  shaking  its 
remnant  dust  from  his  tucker,  '*  I  should 
probably  reflect  whether  I  were  called 
upon  to  reply  to  the  demands  of  a  bully 
and  a  swindler !" 

''A  bully — ^and a  swindler," echoed  the 
company;  "a  swindler,  a  bully,  and  a 
forger  T'  repeated  a  new  and  unexpected 
voice  from  behind— *twas  that  of  Monsieur 
de  Ravelle,  who  immediately  entered  the 
room  in  oflicial  costume,  followed  by  a  file 
of  gendarmes  (whom  he  signed  to  remain 
at  the  door)  and  stood  between  the  insulter 
and  the  company.  The  former  stopped 
short  in  his  gesture  of  provocation,  and 
gazed  confusedly  at  the  magistrate.  He 
recovered,  however,  almost  instantly  his 
ordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  resumed 
the  sneering  tone  he  had  just  been  using. 
"  So  you  have  required  the  aid  of  the 
authorities — ^have  you  ?  Well  I  I  must 
really  confess  you  are  a  brave,  a  gallant 
mess,  here  you  are  fifty  or  sixty  to  one — 
and  yet — it  is  truly  too  good  !-^the  pre- 
sence of  our  honoured  civil  functionary, 
whom  1  beg  to  receive  my  humble  saluta- 
tions, and  his  respectable  acolytes,  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  you  courage  to  attempt — 
he— he — I  begpardon — to  prevent  a  breach 
of  the  peace  1  mean  I** 

'*  Don*t  stir,  gentlemen  I — give  over  this 
fooling.  Sir  I"  interrupted  steadily  the 
magiatrate.    **  Is  not  your  name  Valentin  ? 
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Valentin  de  la  Roche,  alias  Fennondidres  ?'* 
he  added,  showing  a  document 

Atthe  words  Videntin  la  Roche,  and  tight 
of  the  scroll,  a  sudden  change,  an  indiscri- 
bable  expression  of  amaze  and  terror  shot 
athwart  the  bravo*s  face.  A  whole  reve* 
lation  was  there.  He  started,  stood  for  a 
second  staringly,  but  for  a  second— suffi- 
cient time  only  to  betray  the  existence  of 
the  feeling  to  bystanders — then  by  an 
effort,  which  gave  a  proof  of  the  mastery 
of  a  daring  mind  over  all  that  can  press  on 
to  overwhelm  it,  which  I  have  not  seen 
more  strongly  instanced,  was  himself,  cool, 
collected,  and  prompt  to  device  the  fittest 
course  of  action.  His  look  was  one  of  de- 
fiance, almost  of  triumph*  A  nearly  im- 
perceptible impulse  had  at  first  indicated 
to  the  practised  eye  of  the  gendarmes 
symptoms  of  resistance,  and  a  slight  move* 
ment  of  preparation  on  their  part  was  the 
consequence.  He  was  still  quicker  than 
they,  however ;  for,  catching  at  the  merest 
glance  their  intended  motion  to  repel 
violence  by  force,  he  remained  now  per* 
fcctly  quiet. 

"  My  name  is  Valentin,  Valentin  de  Fer- 
mondi^res,  de  la  Roche  Fermon,  Fermon- 
di^res — what  then  ? — why  your  prisoner  ? 
— by  what  authority  p'*  he  added,  smiling 
derisively,  "  do  you  come  to  interrupt  the 
agreeable  conversation  1  was  just  enjoying 
with  these  excellent  gallant  gentlemen,  my 
compeers  of  the  club?" 

**By  an  authority  which  you  will  not,  I 
fancy,  dare  to  dispute  I*'  handing  a  war- 
rant from  the  Prefet  de  Police,  directing 
to  seize  on  the  person  calling  himself 
Valentin  de  Fenuondieres,  &c.  The  de- 
signated individual  received  the  document 
with  assumed  carelessness,  looked  it  over 
attentively,  then  restoring  it  with  the  same 
formality. 

**  I  take  you  all  to  witness,* 'he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  his  late  opponents,  "thatliiave 
offered,  and  do  offer  no  resistance.  You 
will  scarcely,  I  suppose,  dei^pite  our  j^light 
difference  a  while  ago,  refuse  this  good 
office  to  a  brother — a  member  of  your  ex- 
clusive— he — he — society — iu  dii»tress  ?'* 
So  saying,  bowing  lowly  with  much  show 
of  solemnity,  he  tendered  his  cane  to  the 
Sous-prefet. 

'*  1  have  to  apologize,  gentlemen,*'  said 
the  latter,  **  for  thus  entering  in  hostile 
guise,"  (M.  de  Ravelle  was  President  of 
the  Club  for  the  year ;)  "  I  am  glad,  ne- 
vertheless, to  have  done  so,  when  perhaps 
some  one  of  you  might  have  been  tempted 
to  eomprooiiae  himself  with  this  person, 


who  is  totally  not  only  unworthy  your 
DOtlcOf  but  marked  with  the  ban  of  repro« 
bation,*'  (de  F here  smiled  contempt- 
uously* and  looked  as  though  he  inwardly 
chuckled  overhis  recent  antagonists ;)  *<  the 
fact,  IS  I  am  only  two  hours  since  arrived 
from  Paris.  I  have  heard  with  deep  regret 
what  has  already  taken  place  ;  the  more 
so,  as  I  feel  my  earlier  arrival  might  have 
prevented  the  misfortune,  for  I  had  re- 
ceived  from  the  authorities  inatruction  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  individual 
before  us,  and  this  warrant  to  seize  hin 
whenever  I  judged  roost  fitting.  He  has 
been  obliged  to  fly  on  account  of  a  heavy 
swindling  transaction,  and  it  appears  be 
has  come  here  only  to  pursue  the  same 
career,  and  consummate  it  by  crimes  of  t 
yet  darker  dye,  for  I  can  scarcely  look 
upon  the  unfortunate  D*Ersigny  as  othei^ 
wise  than  robbed  and  murdensd.  Thisdan- 
gerous  person- 


''  It  appears  these  gentlemen  did  think 
me  dangerous,"  interrupted  La  Roche,  all 
the  insolence  of  the  ruffian  glowing  in  his 
eye,  *'  since  not  one  of  tliem  has  ventured, 
he,  be,  I  can*t  help  laughing — ^to  pick  up  the 
soiled— he,  he,  cards  I  threw  in  their  faces  !*' 

"  Gendarmes,  take  that  man  away,'* 
called  De  Ravelle.  The  order  was  obeyed; 
as  he  was  conducting  out,  *'  well  my  bre- 
thren," (with  well-afiected gaiety,)  "as we 
miMtf  part  let  it  not  be  in  sorrow,  or  in  an- 
ger ;  pray  you  do  not  fret.  The  moment 
I  get  out  of  this  frivolous  scrape — Mr.  le 
Prefet,  is  too  kind  a  being — Madame  le 
Prefette,  lovely  creature  t  has  too  greats 
liking  for  your  unworthy  8ervant,"(tbis  was 
said  in  impudent  allusion  to  a  scandalous 
report,  that  the  fair  and  lovely  lady  of  the 
chief  civil  officer  did  not  manifest  insensi- 
bility to  the  merits  of  the  brilliant,  and 
when  he  chose,  peculiarly  agreeable  ad- 
venturer,) '*  to  allow  me  to  think  or  con- 
ceive it  should  turn  out  any  thing  else — I 
shall  be  at  each  and  every  one  of  your 
services.  Good  bye  I  Farewell,  my  trusty 
old  fire-lock," (to the  Chevalier,)  '<  Harque- 
buss,  1  should  rather  say.  1  fancy  it  was 
harquebusses  or  cross-bows  they  used  in 
your  time.  Tfaith  thou  art  a  gallant  though 
rusty  one  I  If  your  wig  wants  pruning  of 
a  curl,  or  that  rueful  nose  of  yours  short- 
ening by  an  inch  or  two,  /am  your  rosn 
— twenty-five  paces,  and  give  you  first 
shot.  So  recollect,  sans  rancune  !  Mon- 
sieur le  Prefet — ^I  have  the  honour  and 
felicity.'*— -So  saying,  with  undisturbed 
effrontery  he  bowed  himself  gracefully  out 
(To  be  continued. J 
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In  common  with  every  lover  of  the  arts, 
and  their  cultivation  in  Ireland,  we  are 
tnily  rejoiced  at  the  marked  improvement, 
vhich  is  80  visible,  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Hibernian  Academy  this  year.  Last  year 
we  had  none,  there  being  too  few  paintings 
to  fiimisb  forth  the  hall,  where  they  are 
osually  hung.  That  of  the  year  preceding 
was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  sadly  inferior 
to  its  predecessors.  But,  as  the  profound 
adage  giving  comfort  and  despair,  still  as- 
sured us,  that  **  when  things  are  at  the 
worst,  they're  sure  to  mend  ;*'  so  did  we, 
even  in  our  despondency,  and  dearth  of 
food  whereon  to  feed  our  almost  famished 
love  of  art,  hope  against  hope,  till  lo, — 
a  new  and  better  spring  of  power  and 
beauty  hath  arisen,  and  looks  as  though  it 
meant  to  fade  no  more. 

This  makes  us  truly  glad.     We  love  the 
vis  not  as  certain  poking,   squabbling, 
scmbbing,  nosing  old  fogies  (think  they) 
love  them.    With  us  it  is  a  very  small 
matter  by  whom,  or  how  long  ago,  this 
bit  of  "still  life,"  or  that  "jug  of  Flem- 
ish  ale,*^  was  painted.     Not  one  farthing 
do  we  care  whether  Lord  Gullible,  or  Mr. 
Grab'em,  bid  the  highest  for  the  last  of 
Paul  Potter^s  calves  that  was  sold  in  Lon- 
don.   Authenticity  and  rarity  may  be  laud- 
able matters  of  curiosity  and  debate  among 
the  dilettanti,   as  they  are  the  elements 
in  chief  of  the    huxtering    and    chica- 
nery, whereby  knowing  dealers  make  their 
bread ;  and  it  were  somewhat  hard  to  deny 
to  either  class  the  rights  of  squabble  and 
brokerage,  which  they  constitutionally  en- 
joy.   For  "  people  must  live ;"  and  if  cer- 
tain stupid    persons     have    fortunes   to 
spend,  why  they  must  spend  them  upon 
something ;  and  if  God  Almighty  has  not 
gtTen  such  persons  a  natural  taste  for  the 
frts,  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  try- 
^H  to  get  into  their  numb  skulls,  a  book 
^owledge  of  them.    In  Ireland,  money 
^ing  scarcer  than  in  England,  the  class  of 
picture-fanciers — ^like  the  other  kinds  of 
Mulders,  such  as  dog-fanciers,  china-fan- 
ciera,  and  furniture-fanciers, — ^is  smaller 
here  than  elsewhere  ;  and  we  confess,  that 
fihoold  they  never  become  more  numerous, 
^e  shall  never  grieve.  For  with  all  the  talk 
about  patronage,  and  generosity,  and  mu- 
^i^cence  and  soforth,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  where  painting  or  sculpture  become 


dependant  for  their  just  rewards  upon  the 
whim,  or  the  judgment  of  such  beings  as 
we  have  described,  they  are — ^to  say  the 
least  of  it — in  a  false  and  perilous  position. 

We  value  sculpture  and  painting,  as  we 
do  poetry  and  music,  for  their  own  sakes,— 
not  for  the  curious  accidents  that  now  and 
then  accompany  their  manifestation.  It  is 
the  mystic  influence  their  spirit  sheds  while 
communing  with  ours, — it  is  the  purifica- 
tion from  sense,  and  want,  and  paitriness» 
and  self,  and  all  the  vulgar  uses  of  this 
world,  which  they  work  in  the  heart  and 
the  imagination, — it  is  the  witchery  that, 
while  we  listen  to  their  mute  music,  ena- 
bles them  to  reveal  unto  us  glimpses  of  that 
long-lost  harmony  of  truth  and  beauty^ 
which  still  lurks  about  the  entrance  to  our 
souls ; — ^it  is  the  power  which  magically 
compels  outward  nature  and  her  spirit  to 
bear  witness  with  our  spirit,  that,  in  the. 
prolific  womb  of  the  ideal,  lies  another  and 
a  better  world ; — ^for  this — for  this  it  is  that 
we  adore  the  arts, — ^'twas  for  this  the 
Greeks  adored  them.  And  for  the  sake 
of  that  wide  sympathy  and  love,  which,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  whether  waked  or 
unawaked  to  consciousness,  is  among  the 
many  proofs  of  their  divine  origin,  do  wo 
sigh  for  the  dawning  of  that  day,  when  the 
people  of  our  country  shall  have  daily 
access  to  the  shrines  of  art — daily  oppor- 
tunities of  paying  there  the  tribute  of 
their  willing  homage. 

Until  that  time  come, — ^until  the  voice 
of  art  is  made  articulate  to  the  ears  of  the 
many,-^its  voice  is  but  as  a  feeble  whisper, 
— or  rather  as  the  strivings  of  the  dumb 
to  speak.  Moreover  its  expressions  when 
so  uttered  are  not  true.  In  its  captivity 
and  seclusion  among  an  insignificant  few, 
it  becomes  forgetful  of  its  great  purpose, 
that  of  expressing  the  hopes,  and  memories, 
and  fears,  and  sufierings,  and  joys  of — 
man ;  of  man,  not  of  gentlemen,  or  no- 
blemen, or  ancient  men,  or  foreign  men, 
but  of  man  as  man  is,  and  lives,  and  has  his 
being  around  it — in  its  own  land.  For  art  is 
a  patriot  too,  and  when  uncorrupted,  and 
unfettered,  and  let  to  walk  with  unbound 
eyes  wherever  it  listeth — by  the  hill  side 
or  the  valley,  it  is  an  everlasting  witness  to 
the  good  and  to  the  evil, — to  the  rights 
and  to  the  wrongs  of  its  native  land.  But 
art,  like  all  else  in  this  worldi  is  corruptible  ; 
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and  it  is  most  corrupted,  when  the  peddling 
tribe,  who  call  themselves  its  chosen  guar- 
dians and  promoters,  succeed,  by  dint  of 
their  money,  in  monopolising  every  fruit  of 
its  labours.  The  certain  consequence  of 
this  follows,  that  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  fruit  itself  intrinsically  degenerates, 
because  it  is  sure  to  become  the  slave 
to  affectation.  Foreign  pictures  are  pre- 
ferred, not  because  they  are  good,  or  in 
proportion  to  their  excellence, — but  be- 
cause they  are  scarce,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  rarity.  They  are  very  dear,  there- 
fore they  are  very  good.  The  result  is 
that  native  art,  when  dependant  upon  this 
money-school  of  patronage,  is  driven  from 
its  own  stronghold — ^natural  unaffected  feel- 
ing, and  perverted  into  a  miserable  mimick- 
ry  of  foreign  and  bygone  tastes  and  notions. 
«  One  of  your  genuine,  rich,  thoroughbred 
dustSj  would  rather  have,  would  give  more 
for  a  good  copy  of  Morillo*s  "  Spanish 
Flower  Girl,"  than  for  M'Qise's  "  Banquet 
Scene."*  But  so  would  not  the  mass  of 
those,  who  really  worship  art  for  its  own 
sake.  They  are  the  real  judges — ^infinitely 
wiser,  though  they  probably  never  thought 
why — ^than  <<  the  dtuL**  It  is  conception 
and  nature  and  originality  which  is  effective 
with  them,  not  **  the  working  in  of  the 
background,"  or  the  "  Gerard  Dow  tinge 
of  flesh  colouring  ;*'  and  they  are  right ; 
and  what  will  kindle  and  warm  their  tastes, 
is  that  which  can  alone  create  genuine  art 
and  genuine  artists.  For,  as  we  have  said 
and  must  repeat,  art  was  intended  to 
flourish  in  perfection,  when  most  free.  Its 
mission  is  a  truly  sacred  one — ^to  soothe- 
to  animate-*to  rebuke — to  touch  with  ex- 
quisite pity — to  take  of  the  things  of  time 
and  sense,  and  show  them  unto  us,  as  the 
symbol- types  of  another  and  abetter  nature, 
that  is  within  us— that  is  awaiting  us.  But 
this  its  mission  is  to  man,  not  to  any  little 
section  of  our  kind ;  for  in  the  heart  of 
man,  because  it  is  endowed  with  a  hunger 
and  a  thirst  for  ideal  beauty,  lies  the  re- 
cognition of  its  power,  and  not  behind  the 
peering  retina  of  the  cavilling  and  cheap- 
ning  connoisseur.  Nay,  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances the  triumph  and  the  real  good  use 
of  art  is  capable  of  being  felt  and  is  felt — 
^though  inarticulately  and  without  fuss  or 
jargon  of  acknowledgment) — more  deeply 
and  more  lastingly  by  the  plain  man,  who 
only  feels,  and  knows  not  why  he  feels, 

*  We  allude  to  the  painting  of  our  gifted  coun- 
trymtn,  which  has  this  jear  tMune  away  the  palm  at 
the  London  Exhibition. 


than  by  the  covetous  collector  who  buys, 
and  frames,  and  buries  what  he  has 
bought  in  his  churl's  den.  The  one  cares 
not  what  it  is,  but  what  it  canbe  had  for ;  the 
other  parts  from  it  a  better-hearted  man. 
The  one  would  sell  his  soul  to  Mahomet 
for  a  bit  of  the  true  cross ;  the  other  hardly 
knows  perchance  where  Calvary  may  be, 
and  yet  it  may  be  that  he  hath  been  often 
there. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  Hiber- 
nian Academy  and  the  Art  Union?  hi 
our  opinion  much.  The  reason  why  we 
are  proud  of  the  Exhibition,  and  why  we 
are  members  of  the  Art- Union,  is  that  we 
earnestly  long  to  see  a  National  School  of 
Art,  and  a  national  taste  for  art,  and  the 
public  and  popular  worship  of  art  in  our 
country.  We  know,  that  sooner  or  later 
such  a  state  of  feeling  and  addiction  must 
come.  We  know  the  people,  and  we  know, 
and  bless  the  knowledge,  that  they  have  all 
the  quick  perception,  sense  of  keeping, 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  inventive  dispo- 
sition, which  were  it — were  it — pah !  why 
is  this  ? — ^were  it  let  ahne^  and  suflfered  to 
develop  itself  unhindered,  would  create 
and  would  sustain,  like  the  spirit  of  Italy, 
Gennany  and  Belgium,  a  glorious  ritual 
of  the  graces. 

But  whenever  it  comes,  it  must  come  of, 
and  by,  and  for  the  people*  Importation 
of  second-rate  old  pictures,  or  slavish  fol- 
lowing of  the  English  master^lings,  will 
only  retard  and  throw  impediments  in  the 
way.  We  are  a  peculiar  people,  with  pe- 
culiar customs,  recollections,  habits,  cos- 
tume, scenery, — ^with  all'  the  external  and 
internal  objects  of  our  poetry  different  from, 
and  unresembling  those  of  other  countries. 
If  art,  especially  painting  and  music,  speak 
not  to  us  in  the  language  that  we  think  in, 
the  language  that  we  feel  in,  the  language 
we  remember  in,  it  must  speak  to  us  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ;  and  its  eloquence,  how- 
ever intrinsically  true,  must  be,  save  to 
the  few,  matter  of  curiosity,  not  of  sympa- 
thy— of  ostentation,  notofpride— of  learn- 
ing, not  of  love.  Art  is  of  the  nature  of 
poetry  and  of  religion  ;  it  must  be  natural, 
indigenous,  free,  anti-artificial,  or  it 
cannot  abide,  or  govern  in  the  affections 
of  men.  We  must  then  not  only  have 
Irish  artists, — Irish  bom,  and  nursed,  and 
schooled,  (or  unschooled)  in  a  word,  men- 
tally formed ;  but  we  must  have  Irish  art- 
such  art  as  Roth  well's  and  as  Burton's— 
or  we  can  have  none  that  will  really  be  of 
any  use  in  civilizing,  in  elevating,  or  in 
regenerating  our  people. 
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We  know  that  all  this,  in  the  estimation 
of  some,  is  very  heterodox,  and  very  ig» 
noraat,  and  very  vulgar.  But  we  can*t  help 
that  We  want  national  art,  not  exotic 
art ;  we  want  a  popular  feeling  of  art,  not 
picture  fiincying  ;  we  want  natural  beauty, 
not  borrowed  plumes ;  original  poetry,  not 
prize  translations  ;  life  and  the  living,  not 
cenotaphs  of  the  dead.  And,  to  apply  all 
this  to  the  matter  more  immediately  in 
hand,  we  say,  that  it  is  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Academy  and  the  Art- Union  will 
prove  the  appointed  means  of  hastening 
this  most  desirable  end,  that  we  are  so 
elated  at  the  popularity  of  the  one,  and 
the  re-awakened  energy  displayed  by  the 
other. 

The  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Academy 
contain  a  greater  number  of  pidntings  this 
year,  than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  seen 
there  before.  There  are  some  contribu- 
tions of  amateurs,  some  from  Englishmen, 
and  some  of  no  little  merit  from  the  hand 
of  a  foreigner  domiciled  amongst  us.  A  nd 
then  there  are  the  works  of  our  old  friends, 
almost  without  exception  equal  to  their 
former  promise  ;  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, marked  by  decisive  improvements. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  through 
the  catalogue  with  any  thing  of  minute- 
ness ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  ac- 
cording our  meed  of  approbation  gene- 
rally ;  and  with  dwelling  for  a  moment  or 
two  only  on  such,  as  we  deem  illustrative 
of  some  principle  in  connection  with  the 
views  we  have  been  expressing. 

The  worthy  president  of  the  Academy 
has,  as  ^  usual,  many  proofs  of  his  great 
felicity  in  arresting  those  peculiarities  of 
expression,  which  constitute  the  excellence 
of  portrait  painting.  One  likeness  in  par- 
ticular, that  of  a  widow  lady,  is  far  above 
the  ordinary  tone  of  such  resemblances.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  picture,  full  of  memory* 
and  unselfishness,  and  affection ;  a  picture 
we  would  like  to  look  at  often  again. 

Rothwell  bas  sent  ua  three  productions 
on  this  occasion.  The  most  ambitious  is 
called  a  Study  for  a  picture  of  Calisto.  It 
has  many  beauties ;  and  what,  in  the  hands 
of  its  gifted  author,  it  may  yet  become,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  Bi^t,  as  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  we  own,  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  attitude  is  well  chosen ; 
^d  we  think  the  drawing  much  inferior  to 
that  of  his  other  works.  But  Rothwell  can 
afford  occasionally  to  fail.  The  *<  Remem- 
hrance*'  and  the  «<  Study"  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  that,  which  is  his  especial 
/orfe,«.the  delineation  of  the  female  &ce 


and  form.  The  former  is  one  of  the  just 
selections  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Art-Union.  Rothwell  is  a  man  of  whom 
the  country  may  well  be  proud.  Born  and 
educated  in  Ireland,  he  has  been  forced,  by 
the  dearth  of  encouragement  in  times  past 
here,  to  seek  the  fair  reward  of  his  genius 
in  another  land.  But  he  recollects  with 
kindliness  the  place  of  his  early  labours  ; 
and  we  may  cherbh  the  fond,  though  dim 
illusion,  that  he  may  yet  return,  full  of 
honours  and  renown,  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  day  in  the  land  that  loves  him. 

"  A  view  of  Ross  Castle,  Killarney,'*  by 
our  excellent  friend,  Thomas  Mulvany, 
possesses  many  beauties,  and  is,  what  we 
so  much  like  to  find,  quiet,  and  in  charac- 
ter. There  is  no  affectation  of  Italian 
sky — no  apeing  of  Lorraine's  *'  floods  of 
gold,** — ^which,  no  matter  how  eloquent  in 
themselves,  are  sheer  nonsense  and  picto* 
rial  falsehoods  in  an  Irish  landscape.  We 
have  an  exceedingly  picturesque  sky  of  our 
own,  if  people  would  but  be  content  with 
it;  and  having*  when  we  were  young— 
'Mong,  long  ago" — had  some  opportunities 
of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  comparative 
beauties  of  sky  sceneries,  we  venture  to 
avow  our  belief,  that  the  variety,  the  capri- 
ciousness,  and  the  fantastic  wayward  con- 
trasts of  an  Irish  sky,  are  the  most  eminently 
suited  to  varied  and  powerful  pictorial 
expression,  of  any  in  Europe,  none  ex- 
cepted. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Wall  are  excel* 
lent.  We  like  the  view  of  ^'  Blarney  Cas- 
tle** better  than  either  of  his  American 
scenes,  probably  because  we  perceive  its 
truth  more  perfectly.  A  scene  in  Sweden, 
by  Mr.  G.  Cash — an  amateur — is  exceed- 
ingly clever. 

George  Mulvany  has  improved  more 
obviously  than  any  of  our  familiar  contri- 
butors, within  the  last  year.  *^  The  Gon- 
dola*' is  many  degrees  better  than  any 
work  of  his  we  have  heretofore  seen. 
Might  we  venture  to  express  a  doobt  re- 
garding it,  we  should  say,  the  colouring 
rather  too  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  crack 
pictures  in  a  Somerset  House  display.  It 
is  precisely  that,  which  would  there  be 
sure  to  find  ready  sale.  We  should  .have 
been  more  gratified  with  somewhat  more 
subduedness  of  colouring ;  but  we  may  be 
wrong. 

O'Connor,  who,  we  grieve  to  learn,  has 
been  for  some  time  suffering  from  ill  health, 
has  contributed  three  delicious  little  land- 
scapes, one  of  which  has  been  secured  by 
the  A^-  Union.    We  trust  that  energy  and 
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rtreogth  may  soon  return  to  so  fervent  and 
00  true  a  minister  of  nature ;  and  that  we 
shall  long  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  led 
through  the  glade  and  by  the  river's  brink, 
by  such  a  guide. 

Molinart*s  illustration  of  one  of  the  beet 
scenes  in  Schiller  s  drama  of  Fiesko,  evinces 
no  ordinary  power.  The  downcast  listen- 
ing attitude  of  the  painter  is  as  good  as  it 
could  be ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  and  a  tone 
throughout,  worthy  of  the  blood  that  flows 
in  the  veins  of  this  one  of  the  many  expa* 
triated  sons  of  Poland. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  ambitious  stamp, 
but  equally  indicative  of  the  sound,  free, 
self-reliant  feeling  of  true  genius,  is  a  pic« 
ture  by  a  very  young  hand,  of  the  "  Vow  of 
Brutus."  Let  Mr.  Tracy  keep  himself 
from  the  fatal  impatience  of  doing  too 
much  too  soon,  and  his  eventual  recom* 
pense  will  be  secure. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  and  overpass- 
not  overlook, — many  other  attractions  that 
would  arrest  our  step — and  welcome.  We 
come  to  the  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings.  By  the  way,  can  any  body  tell 
us  what  is  the  sense  of  calling  these  ex- 
quisite embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  beauty 
by  a  name,  that  implies  a  sort  of  doubt  of 
their  legitimacy  as  children  of  art  ?  To 
us  they  seem  to  want  for  nothing  in  the 
great  requisites  of  power,  and  scope,  and 
tenderness,  and  expression ;  why  then  are 
they  nick-named  drawings  ?  But  no  matter, 
let  us  look  at  them. 

And  first,  of  the  twilight  scene,  in  which 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  monument  are 
just  so  visible,  as  to  make  us  wish  there 
were  light  enough  to  see  them  distinctly, 
and  vow  that  we  will  come  back  in  the 
morning  to  look  at  them.  Far-— ever  so 
&r  away — ^beyond  that  rising  bosom  of  the 
earth,  gleams  the  yellow  relic  of  the  dying 
day;  and  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  browse 
the  sober  tenants  of  the  field ;— but  it  is 
so  nearly  dark  you  cannot  tell  whether  they 
be  white  or  brown,  and  their  shape,  inter- 
posed between  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
decline  and  you,  is  alone  perceptible.  And 
there — just  where  the  tired  cloud  has  trailed 
its  tardy  robe  away,  and  seems  about  to 
gather  it  round  it  e'er  it  sink  to  rest, — one 
lonely,  quiet,  melancholy  star  is  looking 
out  from  its  high  home,  and  is  thinking  not 
of  the  monument,  nor  of  the  withdrawa 
cloud,  nor  of  the  no  longer  over-shining 
tyrant  of  the  day, — but  of  the  spiritual 
peace  and  calm  whereof  it  is  the  nightly 
harbinger,  and  of  its  maker.  *<  The  whole 
^ogy"*— M  we  hMud  a  brother  artist  «ay»-- 


<<  is  a  bit  of  poetry."  We  shall  not  lay 
anything  so  invidious,  as  that  there  is  no 
other  man  in  Ireland  but  Ge<»ge  Petriet 
that  could  combine  so  much  of  power  and 
feeling  in  so  small  a  space,  and  in  such  a 
grouping.  But  we  own  we  have  seldom 
felt  so  much,  in  gazing  upon  such  a  subject ; 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  aver  that  Tuma 
himself  has  never  done  anything  more 
perfect 

Finally,  we  have  what  by  unanimmu 
acclaim  is  the  gem  of  the  collection — the 
picture  of  '*  A  Blind  Giri  Praying  at  a 
Holy  Well,"— by  Frederick  Burton.  To 
many  of  our  readers  comment  from  us 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  distasteful,  be- 
cause they  have  seen  it  for  themselves,  and 
we  feel  sensibly  that  it  is  precisely  one  of 
those  emanations  of  art,  which  those  who 
have  seen  know  not  well  how  to  apeak  of. 
But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunately debarred  from  beholding  it,  we 
must  say  two  things, — first  that  having 
been  anticipated  in  the  purchase  of  it,  the 
Art- Union  Committee  have  resolved  with 
becoming  promptitude  to  have  it  engraved, 
as  the  highest  tribute  they  could  pay  to  its 
eminent  worth ;  and  secondly,  that  we  hope 
the  hearty  appreciation  of  its  character  by 
the  public  at  large,  may  induce  Burton  to 
devote  himself  more  frequently  hencefortli, 
to  creative  works,  leaving  the  subordinate 
brandi  in  which  his  previous  triumphs  were 
principally  achieved,  to  others.  Sudi  imagi- 
nation and  such  fluency  of  giving  utterance 
to  its  creations  as  he  possesses,  is  national 
property.  We  have  an  equitable  right  to  its 
appropriaticm  to  the  national  use.  Had  we 
a  National  Gallery  as  we  ought  to  have, 
and  we  yet  shall  have,  we  should  like  to 
see  this  picture  there.  Oh  what  an  answer 
this  one  man  is, — altogether  self  taught, 
and  who  has  never  we  believe  so  much  as 
seen  the  galleries  of  Italy,  Belgium,  or 
Spain, — to  the  broker  and  fancier  school, 
and  their  exotic  notions.  Here  is  the  power 
of  nature  and  of  genius — and  here  is  art ; 
-*«rt^— oot  as  elaborately  polished  or  ma- 
tured periiaps,  as  the  master-pieces  of  the 
old  nuLSters — but  in  every  essential,  in  every 
vital  el^nent,  as  triumphantly  and  unques- 
tionably art— ^18  the  very  best  and  dearest 
of  them. 

We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Art-Union  about  trifles, 
but  cannot  allow  their  selections  to  pass 
without  comment.  We  do  object  most 
strongly  to  their  squandering  such  a  sum 
as  fifty  guineas,  upon  such  an  afiair  as  Mr. 
Stark's  «<  Going  to  the  Fair.*  The  piotaiei 
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we  admit,  is  a  very  excellent  likeness  of 
*<  dang,  ditft,  and  a  dray" — at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  we  also  admit  that 
Mr.  Stark  is  a  very  industrious  manufac- 
turer of  such  subjects,  and  we  believe  is 
in  excellent  business.  But  really  thi:*  is  not 
what  should  surprise  the  Art-Union  Com- 
mittee, ootonly  into  giving  to  a  stranger 
so  coBsiderable  a  portion  of  their  limited 
funds,  but,  apparently  for  no  better  reason 
than  because beis  not  an  Irishman,  selecting 
his  idealess,  though  unexceptionable  piece 


of  industry,  as  the  first  prize  awarded,  and 
announcing  this  discriminating  preference, 
before  the  work  of  any  Irish  artist  was 
deemed  worthy  of  adoption.  We  forbear 
expressing  all  we  feel  upon  tliis  subject, 
for  many  reasons,  among  which  is  the  real 
respect  we  entertain  personally  for  the 
Committee  of  the  Art-Union,  and  the  con- 
fidence we  feel,  that  though  they  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  fall  into  this  one  error, 
the  interests  of  the  body  at  large  could  not 
in  the  main  be  in  better  hands. 


ALI  AND  HIS  GUEST ;   A  TALE  OF  THE  CALIPHATE. 


PART   II. 


Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxuriouB  state. 

Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore, 

In  mighty  Bagdat,  populous  and  great, 

Held  their  bright  court ;  where  was  of  ladies  store. 

And  verse,  love,  music  atill  the  garland  wore. 

CustU  of  Indoltnce,  CaiUo  I,  St.  XLIL 


The  sun  himself  seemed  to  participate 
in  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion,  as  he  rose 
with  an  unclouded  smile  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  the  Bairam.  No  dull,  inactive 
scene  Uy  open  to  his  gaze.  The  gay  citi- 
zens, with  but  few  exceptions,  had,  ac« 
cording  to  custom,  risen  before  day,  and 
in  busy  throngs  crowded  the  street,  decked 
out  in  their  best  attire.  Some  might  be 
•een  tripping  lightly  onwards,  bending 
their  steps  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
city,  where,  it  might  be  inferred  from  their 
haste,  they  were  expected  by  some  merry 
circle  of  fellow-revellers;  others  interchange 
ing  congratulations  with  their  friends; 
▼hile  the  greater  number,  buried  in  the 
glorious  ease  of  having  nothing  to  do, 
vere  scattered  in  loitering  groups,  impa* 
tient  of  the  approaching  moment  when  the 
sbeiks  should  proclaim  from  the  minarets 
the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  afler  the  ce« 
lebration  of  which  the  work  of  their  boli« 
day  was  to  begin.  In  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  brisk  preparations  for  the  festivi* 
ties  of  the  day  were  in  progress,  and  many 
vere  to  be  found  infringing  so  far  on  the 
•ttictity  of  the  occasion,  as  to  inflict  on 
themselves  the  pleasing  toil  of  decorating 
their  dwellings  with  flowers  and  ever* 
greens.  Such  preparations  were  more  di* 
ligently,  as  well  as  more  geneFaily  in  pro- 
fff»t  ia  the  avenuef  leading  from  the 


palace  to  the  chief  mosque.  Through 
these,  according  to  custom,  the  Caliph 
and  his  sumptuous  train  were  to  proceed 
at  an  early  hour,  for  the  solemnization  of 
the  usual  religions  ceremony ;  and  the 
honest  burghers  seemed  resolved  that, 
whether  as  regarded  their  persons  or  their 
habitations,  everything  should  assume  its 
most  garish  aspect  for  the  reception  of  their 
sovereign.  On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  more 
respectable  houses,  tasteful  awnings  of 
various  gaudy  coloured  cloths  were 
erected,  beneath  which  the  purse-proud 
citizen  might  at  ease  regale  himself  with 
the  passing  show.  But  the  main  source  of 
attraction  was  the  grand  mosque,  whose 
newly  tricked  out  decorations  afforded  an 
ample  theme  of  admiration  to  all.  The 
other  religious  edifices  of  the  city  were, 
immediately  after  sun-rise,  thrown  open  to 
the  devout  for  the  celebration  of  morning 
prayer;  but  the  pavement  of  the  grand 
mosque  was  to  be  preserved  unprofaned 
by  the  feet  of  any,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Caliph.  It  had  formerly  been  a  duty  im- 
perative on  the  Caliph,  as  the  successor 
of  the  Prophet,  and  the  visible  head  of 
the  faithful  upon  earth,  to  proceed  in  pub* 
lie  to  the  mosque,  on  every  Sabbath  and 
other  festival.  Of  latter  years,  however, 
this  duty  was  performed  by  a  deputy y^x« 
eept  on  the  particular  occuion  of  the 
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ram,  vhen  die  Caliph  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  that  he  inherited,  if  riot 
all  the  sanctity,  at  least  all  the  pomp  and 
importance  of  his  revered  progenitor. 

The  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  now 
over,  and  the  devout  inhabitants  of  Bag- 
dat  again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
streets.    The  moidan,  or  open  square  be- 
fore the  grand  mosque,  was  filled  with  a 
dense    throng    of    idle    spectators,    who 
heartily  wished  that  the  interval  which  was 
to  elapse  before  their  curiosity  and  loyal 
feelings  could  be  gratified,  were  fairly  run 
away  with,  or  reduced  to  nought,  by  some 
of  those  mild,  wonder-working  gentes  they 
believed  in.     Their  impatience,  however, 
was  not  sufRcient  to  suspend  their  good 
humour;  and  many  a  jest,  and  succeeding 
peal  of  mirth,  rung  their  merry  changes 
through  the  throng.    But  there  was  one 
for  whom,  though  a  sharer  in  the  scene, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  share  in  the  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  seated  on  one  of  the  ranges 
of  steps,  which  led  to  a  spacious  flagged 
platform  in  front  of  the  mosque.     Appa- 
rently engaged  in  anxious  thought,    he 
would,  nowarid  then,  raise  his  eyes  suddenly 
from  the  ground,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance 
upon  the  crowd  of  spectators  round  him, 
and  again  as  suddenly  bury  himself  in  his 
meditations.  One  arm,  which  had  received 
some  serious  hurt,  was  carefullv  swathed 
up  in  linen ;  the  other  reclined  upon  a 
small  basket  of  trinkets  which  lay  beside 
him.    He  had  now  kept  his  place  for  a 
considerable  time,  heedless  of  what  might 
be  supposed  the  object  of  his  excursion 
abroad — ^the  disposal  of  his  wares,  when 
the  imam  of  the  mosque  and  his  attendant 
sheiks,  made  their  appearance  through  the 
great  door  in  front.    The  sheiks,  at  the 
command  of  the  imam,  proceeded  to  clear 
the  platform ;  and  among  the  rest  the  in- 
dividual before  described  was  obliged  to 
vacate  his  place.  In  a  few  moments,  how- 
ever, he  was  seen  to  advance  from  the 
crowd,   and  address  one  of   the  sheiks. 
The  sheik  held  out  his  hand,  in  which  a 
piece  of  money  was  deposited  by  the  other, 
who  was  then  allowed  to  resume  his  for- 
mer seat.    The  sheiks,  including  him  who 
had  acted  so  friendly  a  part,  then  descended 
into  the  square,  and  compelled  the  crowd 
to  recede  to  a  further  distance.    The  soli- 
tary individual  just  described,  in  whom 
will  doubtless  be  recognised  the  fugitive 
of  the  preceding  night,  finding  himself 
thus  removed  from  the  throng,  appeared 
to  hold  a  closer  communication  with  his 
t>wa  thoughts^  till  at  length  be  unconsci- 


ously  uttered  half  aloud^<<  What  farther 
trials  it  may  be  my  lot  to  encounter,  I  know 
not.  Little  indeed  is  now  wanting  to  coid* 
plete  my  misery.  Let  me  console  myself, 
however,  with  the  thought,  that  1  am  at 
length  before  the  Mosque  of  IVfaiireddin. 
I  have  reached  it  in  time  ;  and  if  the  pro> 
raise  made  to  me  be  fulfilled,  an  ample  re- 
compense will  be  paid  me  for  my  rafferini^. 
Blessed  be  Allah  and  his  prophet !  exposed 
as  I  have  been  to  perils,  I  have  escaped; 
and,  thouc^h  my  hands  be  stained  witk 
blood,  I  am  not  a  murderer.*' 

Upon  uttering  these  words,  he  paosed 
and  looked  up :  the  imam  of  the  mosqoe 
stood  beside  him.  Whether  the  imani 
heard  his  last  words  or  not,  he  could  not 
be  certain :  but  he  was  forthwith  submitted 
to  a  scrutinising occular  examination,  which 
he  bore  with  no  small  share  of  confusioo. 

**  Fellow,**  said  the  imam,  **  you  are 
over  bold.  This  is  no  bagnio  for  idlers  to 
lounge  in.  Go — market  your  wares  some 
place  else." 

"  In  heaven's  name  drive  me  not  hence," 
replied  the  stranger ;  **  I  am  so  weak,  that 
1  should  faint,  if  compelled  to  stand." 

*^  Then  why  venture  forth  among  the 
crowd  ?  Beds,  methinks,  are  softer  thaa 
stone  steps.  Get  you  hence  to  that  yon 
have  quitted,  and  leave  merry-making  to 
those  who  can  enjoy  it."  As  the  imam 
spoke,  he  stood  over  the  stranger,  who 
still  kept  his  seat,  and  seconded  what  be 
had  said,  by  a  few  gentle  admonitory  ap- 
plications of  his  foot.  The  stranger,  how* 
ever,  did  not  move,  and  remained  silent 

The  imam,  growing  provoked  at  his  per- 
tinacity, assumed  a  tone  and  gesture,  which 
showed  that  he  was.  determined  not  to  be 
trifled  with — "  away,  fellow— get  you 
hence — ^what  business  have  you  here?" 

*<  To  see  th^  Caliph,"  was  the  reply. 

*<  If  you  have  a  petition,  present  it  at 
the  divan — ^away,"  and  here  he  resumed 
his  admonitory  application.  The  stranger, 
scarcely  heeding  the  impatience  of  the 
imam,  appeared  to  hold  a  hurried  consul- 
tation with  himself.  Once  or  twice,  he 
placed  his  hand  in  his  breast,  and  then  sud- 
denly wididrew  it,  as  if  doubting  whether 
some  expedient  which  he  thought  of,  would 
be  effectual.  At  length,  as  the  impatience 
of  the  imam  was  waxing  into  choler,  he 
turned  slowly  round,  and*  addressed  some 
words  to  him  in  a  whispering  tone.  The 
imam,  whose  curiosity  may  have  been  In 
some  degree  excited,  bent  down  to  listen. 
The  wqrds  which  passed  between  them 
were  few.   The  atraoger  appeared  to  hare 
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renewed  hU  entreaties,  and  to  meet  on  the 
part  of  the  other  the  same  peremptory  re- 
fatal  as  before ;  till  at  length  drawing  his 
hand  from  his  breast,  where  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conference  he  had  replaced  it, 
he  deposited  a  small  purse  in  the  imam*s 
hand.  Had  the  imam  been  stung  by  a 
serpent,  he  could  not  have  started  back 
with  a  stronger  appearance  of  horror,  than 
he  did  at  the  sight  of  the  proffered  bribe. 
He  briskly  laid  hold  upon  the  stranger, 
exclaiming — "  What,  sacrilegious  wretch, 
would  you  corrupt  a  minister  of  the  pro- 
phet?— ^Help  there  I  ho !"  he  shouted  to 
bis  attendants — "  Seize  this  reprobate,  who 
baa  dared,  even  within  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts, to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  your 

priest  r 

With  all  haste,  the  sheiks  flew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  superior;  but  before  they 
eonld  reach  him,   the  stranger  wrested 
himself  from  his  feeble  grasp,  and,  in  the 
next  moment,  was  hidden  in  the  dense 
throng  which  filled  the  square.    He  left 
behind  him,  however,  his  basket  and  his 
parse.     One  of  the  sheiks  removed  the 
former,   the  latter  was  retained  by  the 
imam.     The  sheiks,  eager  for  his  appre- 
hension,   dbtributed  themselves  through 
the  crowd,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  their 
attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  search. 
Distant  acclamations  and  bursts  of  music, 
which  called  forth  answering  shouto  from 
the  assembled  multitude,  told  of  the  Caliph's 
approach.    The  great  door  of  the  mosque 
was  then  thrown  open,  and  a  gorgeous  foot- 
cloth  of  velvet,  with  gold  embroidery  was 
extended  from  the  threshold,  across  the 
marble  pavement,   to  tlie  flight  of  steps 
before  mentioned.    On  each  side  of  this, 
the  sheiks  arranged  themselves ;  while  the 
imam',  standing  on  the  steps  in  front,  waited 
to  receive  the  Caliph.     The  acclamations 
and  bunts  of  music  now  became  more  au- 
dible, until,  at  length,  the  procession  com- 
menced entermg  the  square.      First,    in 
their  picturesque  uniforms,  advanced  a  di- 
vision of  the  Caliph's  body-guards,  who, 
enteringthe  avenue  which  was  immediately 
opened  through  the  crowd,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  line  on  each  side.    Next,  was 
seen  a  double  train  of  cameb,  covered  with 
gaily  ornamented  trappings,   and  loaded 
with  rich  offerings.     The  clinking  of  their 
ornaments,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  silver 
bells,  produced   a  most  pleasing    effect 
Their  drivers,   as  they  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  steps,  received,  each  in  his 
torn,  the  imam*s  benediction ;  then  filing 
off  on  either  side,  they  led  thto  costly 
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charges  to  the  rear  of  the  mosque.    Then 
succeeded,  a  crowd  of  emirs,  mounted  on 
richly  caparisoned  steeds.     These  as  they 
passed  were  received  by  the  guards  and 
populace  with  distinguished  respect,  being 
esteemed    as    descendants    of    the    pro- 
phet     Next,    were    seen    the    principal 
officers  of  the  land  forces,  also  mounted, 
headed  by  the  Emir  al  Omera,  or  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  his  Miralem,  or  first 
standard-bearer.     Then  came,  the  officers 
of  the  palace  and  harem,  in  their  robes  of 
ceremony,    holding  gilt    wands  in   their 
hands:  and,  after  these,  the  caliph,  sur- 
rounded by  his  principal  ministers  of  state. 
On  the  right  of  the  Caliph,  rode  his  fa- 
vourite vizier  and  companion,  Jaafar,  and 
on  his  left,  the  equally  favoured  Mesrour. 
The  Caliph  Haroun,  so  well  known  by 
the  surname  of  Al  Raschid,  or  the  just,  was 
now  in  the  prime  of  his  age.     Ten  years 
before,  he  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
reputation  of  being  a  valiant  and  generous 
prince ;  and  the  period  of  his  reign  which 
had  since  elapsed,  fully  testified  the  just* 
ness  of  that  character,  and  secured  him 
the  love  and  approbation  of  his  subjects, 
as  a  virtuous  monarch,  an  able  general, 
and  a  devoted  patron  of  learning.     His 
thick  curling  locks,  and  dark  beard  gave 
an  air  of  martial  manliness  to  his  fair  and 
handsome  features ;  while  the  graceful  ease 
with  which  he  restrained  the  noble  animal 
he  bestrode,  sufficiently  showed,  that  the 
stories  which  were  recounted  of  his  extra- 
ordinary bodily  prowess,  were  not  without 
foundation.     On  his  head,  he  wore  a  tur- 
ban of  the  sacred  green,  as  a  descendant 
of  the  prophet,  in  which  was  fastened  the 
regal  triple  plume  of  the  homai,  or  bird  of 
paradise.     His  entire  dress,  as  well  as  the 
trappings  of  his  spirited  charger,  formed 
one  blaze  of  embroidered  gold  and  jewels. 
He  was  engaged  in  attentive,  and,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  his  frequent  smiles,  sport- 
ive conversation   with   his  two  favorites, 
Mesrour  and  Jaafar.     These  possessed  on 
this  occasion,  as  they  did  on  every  other, 
an  enviable  share  of  his  attention.     Now, 
he  would  appear  completely  engaged  in 
amusing  colloquy  with  the  one,  when  sud- 
denly he  would  break  off,  but  only  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  other. 

As  the  different  important  personages  of 
the  procession  arrived  at  their  destination, 
they  took  their  places  on  the  spacious  plat- 
form in  front  of  tlie  mosque.  At  length, 
the  Caliph  made  his  approach;  and  as  he 
dismounted,  the  imam  prostrated  himself 
before  him.  His  sovereign  instantly  raised 
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bim  from  the  ground ;  ftnd  taking  his  h«nd 
within  bit  own,  ucended  the  stept.  As 
•oon  Ml  from  hit  elevated  poeiition,  the 
Caliph  was  recognised  by  the  crowd,  a 
shout  of  delight  burst  from  Che  lips  of  all ; 
and  he,  in  order  that  be  might  display  how 
highly  be  valued  the  compliment  they  paid 
blm»  turned  roundi  still  holding  the  imam's 
b$nd,  and  made  a  low  bow  and  graceful 
sulaam  in  return*  This  was  but  the  signal 
for  new  peals  of  acdamationt  whieh  were 
]m>traetedf  with  deafening  effect,  as  long 
as  be  coptinued  in  sight  As  soon  as  he 
hid  entered  the  mosqae,  a  movement  was 
pere^tible  among  the  gorgeous  ivtinue ; 
aodt  in  ft  ftw  moments,  the  sundry  impor- 
tMl  parsonnges  who  composed  it,  were  to 
b^  seen  entering  the  great  door-way,  in  the 
precise  order  they  had  maintained  in  the 
proeession.  WboQi  at  length»  the  last 
qaembers  of  the  retinue  had  disappeared 
bepcith  the  richly  traced  archway,  the 
ebnibs  p)os49d  the  doors,  and  then  re»entered 
the  mosque  by  a  private  postern*  As  our 
religious  notions  with  respect  to  pagans 
fre  rather  austere,  we  beg  to  decline  en* 
tering  along  with  tbam.  We,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  waiting  among  the 
qittltitude  outside,  whom  we  find,  re- 
straining, with  dificuUy,  their  impatient 
ibeiings  till  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

A  considerable  period  bad  now  elapsed, 
when  the  great  door  of  the  mosque  was 
Ugain  thrown  open.  The  spacious  platform 
WM  again  filled  with  the  Caliph's  retinue; 
^d  he  himself  re-appeared,  accompanied, 

5  before,  by  the  imam,  and  attended  by 
esrour  and  the  visier.  Again,  the  air 
was  filled  with  deafening  shouts;  while  the 
Caliph,  in  conversation  with  the  imam, 
slowiy  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  plat* 
form,  where  a  page  was  holding  his  rtcbly 
caparisoned  charger.  Here,  returning,  as 
before,  sundry  graceful  bows  to  his  ap- 
plauding subjects,  and  raising  the  imam, 
who  a  second  time  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore him,  he  was  heard  to  address  the  lat- 
ter In  a  louder  tone. 

**  Imam,"  said  he,  *<  your  prince  should 
assuredly  be  wanting  in  candour  no  less 
than  gratitude,  did  he  refrain  from  express- 
ing, on  his  departure,  the  gratification  he 
has  esperienoed  from  the  duUful  attention, 
which  has  been  here  paid  to  him." 

"  That  attention,"  replied  the  imam,  <<it 
was  merely  your  poor  servant's  office  to 
bestow.  But,  commander  of  the  faithful, 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  feelings,  which 
im  not  alwaya  attendant  upon  the  ceramp- 


nies  paid  to  the  great— feelings  which  csa 
make  a  ceremony  something  more  than  an 
outward  show,  and  which,  owing  no  sub- 
servience  to  our  summons  or  disposal,  the 
presence  of  worth  and  virtue  alone  can  in* 
spire.  Nor  are  these  feelings  peculiar  to 
this  occasion,  or  to  the  breast  of  your  poor 
servant  who  addresses  you.  These  sacred 
walls,  bad  they  utterance^  might  tell,  how 
often  Allah  receives  the  thanks  of  your 
people,  for  having  given  them  a  prince, 
who  proves  himself  a  true  desoendant  of 
our  holy  prophet,  no  less  by  his  worldly 
merits  Uian  by  his  piety  i  they  nuigbt  tell 
how  often  their  prayer  has  been,  that  Allah 
would  make  their  sovereign  aa  victorioiis, 
as  he  is  just;  and  his  reign  as  estended, 
as  it  is  happy," 

^  I  will  not  call  you  flatterer,"  said  the 
Caliph,  smiling-;  '*  but,  I  fear,  if  my  ears 
were  constantly  exposed  to  that  praiie, 
which  your  over-proportioned  sseal  would 
attribute  to  actions,  in  whioh  some  caa 
find  many  things  to  censure,  I  should  be- 
come, which  just  heaven  grant  me  I  never 
may,  a  self-flatterer,  and-^ — **  Here  he 
pau2»ed  suddenly :  a  slight  commotion  tb 
the  neighbouring  skirts  of  the  crowd  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  turned  quickly 
firom  the  imam,  and  ordered  some  of  his 
attendants  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

One  of  the  sheiks,  it  appeared,  having 
a  few  moments  before  perceived,  at  a  short 
distance,  the  individual  for  whoee  appre< 
bension  the  imam  had  been  so  eager,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  reserve  which  he  should 
have  maintained  in  the  caliph's  presence, 
made  bold  to  relinquish  his  place,  and 
create  this  disturbance,  by  seizing  upon 
the  stranger.  The  imam  was  quite  thunder- 
struck, when  he  saw  the  sheik  and  his 
prisoner  brought  before  the  Caliph.  For 
such  a  breach  of  decorum  on  the  part  of 
one  of  his  attendants,  what  excuse  could 
be  offered?  His  prompt  ingenuity,  how- 
ever, suggested  the  only  course  which  it 
could  have  been  expedient  to  adopt*  He 
anticipated  the  Caliph's  inquiries,  and  drew 
a  highly-coloured  picture  of  the  oecurrence 
before  related.  He  expatiated  on  the  ao« 
dacity  of  the  delinquent,  and,  above  all, 
on  the  awful  crime  he  bad  perpetrated,  in 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  with  bribes  a  mi* 
nister  of  the  Prophet  The  severity  which 
had  settled  on  the  Caliph's  features  begin 
gradually  to  relax,  as  he  listened  to  the 
enthusiastic  harangue  of  the  imam ;  9^ 
the  smile  that  reigned  in  its  stead,  as  th# 
latter  concluded,  told  that  he  was  far  firom 
eoaaideriog  the  conduct  of  tbeatiaiwBr  io 
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tkat  Hght  of  enormityi  in  whioh  hu  accuser 
seemed  to  behold  it. 

**  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge  ?" 
lie  asked*  addressing  the  former----**  Do 
you  deny  it  ?" 

The  stranger  remained  silent— -his  eyes 
Itzed  ttpon  the  ground,  while  his  colour 
went  and  came  with  confusion. 

**  Methinks,"  said  the  caliph,  <*  such  a 
bariifiil  rogue  as  you,  can  be  but  a  silly 

Jreteoder  to  the  crafty  art  of  corruption, 
bribery  aod  blushing  are  but  sorry  com- 
paaiona.  If  you  would  be  a  proficient, 
eommeDce  with  some  minor  branch  of  the 

IirofesaioD,  and  get  quit  of  your  bashfulness 
none  mode  of  roguery,  before  you  venture 
to  get  quit  of  your  money  in  another.— 
Come,  confess,  that  you  had  no  intentioa 
of  fixing  a  stain  on  the  teoctity  of  this  holy 
dignitary-Msome,  confess,  that  it  was  all  an 
idle  freak  of  yours,  and  you  shall  hate 
your  liberty." 

The  stranger,  but  little  encouraged  by 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  was  accosted, 
atiil  continoed  tremUing  and  confused ;  nor 
once  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 
The  ealiph  seemed  to  look  upon  his  em- 
bamssment with  some  sympathy;  and,  as 
if  desiring  to  reKere  him  from  hu  distress, 

(roposetf  tereral   interrogatories  in  his 
indeat  tone. 
**  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Bagdat  ?" 
**  Commander  of  the  faithful,  no,*'  re* 

E*'  id  the  stranger,  at  length  breaking  si- 
ee — **  I  am  a  native  of  Circassia." 
**  Is  it  long  since  vou  left  your  country  ?** 
**  But  a  few  weeks,  your  highness." 
**  Ha — ^you  have  had  a  long  travel,  and, 
if  I  may  guess  from  this  arm  of  yours,  one 
not  free  mm  mischances.    In  spite  of  my 
trtmost  TtgiUince,  the  roads  are  not,  as  yet, 
cleared  of  thieres.    You  were  attackedi 
and  nlundered  ?'' 

**  Attacked,  your  highness,  but  not  plnn* 
dered.»* 
"  Too  were  wounded,  but  escaped  ?*' 
*'  Even  so,  your  highness,*'  replied  the 
ttranger,  much  confused. 

"  What  was  the  motive  of  your  journey 
to  Bagdat  ?*' 

The  stranger  became  still  more  confused, 
and  remained  silent 

**lnm  unwilling,"  resumed  the  caliph, 
^  to  distress  you  with  questions,  as  to  what 
vott  hare,  doubtless,  good  reasons  for 
keeping  private."  Then  tuitiing  to  the 
linam—^  Imam,"  said  he,  « I  find  but  little 
(n  the  conduct  of  this  stranger,  which  we 
may  not  readily  pardon.  On  this  day  of 
genenl  deUgh^I  would  not  wiah  that  one 


unhappy  heart  should  lieave  up  the  sighs 
of  sorrow,  while  thousands  of  Its  fellows 
are  throbbing  with  joy  around  it*'  The 
imam,  made  an  humble  salaam  of  acquie^ 
cence.  **  Go,"  continued  the  caliph,  turn- 
ing as  he  spoke— "Go,  Circassian — joni 
are  free." 

Overcome  with  gratitude,  the  stranger 
cast  himself  at  his  feet ;  add,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  thanks,  poured  forth  an  ardent  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  generous  monarch; 
then  retiring  from  the  royal  presence,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  through  the  dense 
throng  of  guards  and  attendants. 

At  this  moment,  an  officer  of  the  nard 
was  seen  to  approach  the  caliph.  With 
flurried  and  earnest  gesture  he  addressed 
him,  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the 
stranger^  who  was  now  retiring  through 
the  crowd.  The  words  of  the  officer  pro* 
duoed  a  siidden  efiect  upon  the  caliph.-*^ 
''  Ho,  there  !*'  he  exclaimed,  «*  arrest  that 
Circassum  ;**— *and,  in  a  few  moments*  the 
unhappy  stranger  was  again  brought  befoft 
him.  "  The  occurrence  yoa  mention^** 
said  the  Caliph,  addressing  the  offieer» 
"has  been  fully  reported  to  me  by  the 
intendant  of  poUoe;  but,  are  you  assured 
of  his  kleotity  ?" 

The  offioer  bowed  assent 

"  Circassian/'  said  the  caliph,  in  a  lone 
unusually  stern,  "where  did  you  lodge 
last  night?  Speak  I— your  lilb  depends 
upon  the  answer." 

The  stranger  raised  his  eyes  suddenlir 
from  the  ground,  and  was  paralyaed  witp 
terror  on  beholding,  beside  the  odiph,  the 
captain  of  the  troop  from  whom  he  had  so 
narrowly  escaped  the  previous  night  The 
caliph's  brow  grew  darker,  as  lie  watched 
his  confusion.  "It  is  but  too  evident*" 
he  exclaimed;  "  Circassian,  are  you  npt  a 
murderer  ?" 

"  Commander  of  the  faithful,  no»"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  in  wild  and  agoniaed 
accents.  "  My  evil  stars  have  stained  mf 
hands  with  blood ;  but,  oh  I  I  am  not  a 
murderer *' 

"  Slave !"  interrupted  the  ealiph,  while 
his  lip  quivered  with  rage,—"  to  violate 
the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  and  butcher, 
in  oold  blood,  the  poor,  confiding,  unof^ 
fending  wretch,  who  had  made  hb  home 
your  own  ! — away." — Then,  turning  to 
the  officer:  "  Officer,  let  him  not  live  ano- 
ther hour  I  But,  hold,"  he  exclaimed, 
restraining  himself,'  "  the  Caliph  Haroun 
has  earned  the  appellation  of  the  just,  and 
will  not,  in  his  anger,  oonsiga  even  a  mur- 
derev  to  punishment  My  order  ia  revoked. 
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Let  him  be  brought  before  me  on  to-mor- 
row.*' Then  mounting  his  horse,  as  the 
unhappy  criminal  was  led  away,  he  pro- 
ceeded, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  on  his  return  to  the  palace. — 
The  imam  remained,  with  his  train  of 
attendants,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
mosque,  till  the  last  files  of  the  procession 
had  disappeared  ;  and  then  retired,  to  vent 
his  scoldiqgSL  on  the  irreverent  sheik,  and 
his  admiration  on  the  rich  offerings,  which 
the  Caliph  had  presented. 

The  incident  just  detailed  could  not  fail 
to  create  a  lively  sensation  in  the  city ;  and 
before  sunset,  there  was  not  an  individual 
within  several  leagues  of  Bagdat,  to  whom 
the  whole  occurrence  was  not  known,  with 
sundry  exaggerations  and  additions,  such 
as  rumour  is  seldom  found  to  neglect  the 
use  of  in  her  relations.  The  indignation 
which  the  Caliph  had  shown,  with  regard  to 
the  stranger's  supposed  breach  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  could  not  fail  to  elicit  tlie 
warmest  approbation;  and  this,  with  the 
signal  exercise  of  his  clemency  in  respit- 
ing him,  and,  still  more,  the  generous 
reasons  which  had  swayed  him  in  doing  so, 
made  fresh  accessions  to  his  favour  among 
the  people.  Queries  and  conjectures  as  to 
the  probable  fate  of  the  stranger  were  the 
employment  of  every  tongue  ;  and  on  the 
subsequent  morning,  the  palace-gates  were 
crowded  with  an  impatient  throng,  who  had 
flocked  thither  with  the  common  desire  of 
gratifying  their  curiosity  with  some  yet 
unrifled  store  of  iutelligence.  Here,  all 
was  rumour  and  uncertainty,  the  most 
absurd  and  conflicting  statements  being, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  eagerly  re- 
ceived and  retailed  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader's  cu- 
riosity, we  shall  shifl  the  scene  to  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Caliph  was  at 
this  time  engaged  with  several  of  his 
principal  oflicers  of  state,  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  divers  important  causes.  This  was 
a  noble  and  extensive  apartment,  lighted 
by  lofty  windows,  and  a  spacious  dome  in 
the  centre.  A  tessellated  pavement  of 
polished  marble  formed  the  floor,  while 
the  roof  and  walls  were  divided  into  com- 
partments magniflcently  adorned  with 
figures  in  arabesque.  The  upper  part  of 
the  hall  was  raised  above  the  rest  by  the 
elevation  of  a  few  steps ;  this  was  occupied 
by  the  Caliph,  and  the  oflicers  before  al- 
luded to.  Here  the  floor  was  covered 
with  sumptuous  carpets,  and  the  walls 
festooned  with  embroidered  drapery.  The  | 


lower  part  of  the  hall  was  devoted  to  the 
appealants,  witnesses,  and  others,  con- 
cerned in  the  various  causes  brought  up 
for  deliberation. 

The  Caliph  had  comnaenced  his  sitting 
at  an  early  hour ;  and  most  of  the  matters 
allotted  for  that  day  were  by  this  time 
disposed  of.  He  was  now  occupied  on  a 
case  of  somedifliculty,  which  had  engaged 
his  attention  for  some  time.  Cogent  rea- 
sons were  set  forth  on  both  sides ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  much  doubt,  to  which 
party  victory  would  finally  preponderate. 
While  the  Caliph  was  attentively  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  one  of  the  speakers, 
he  appeared  as  if  seized  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  matter  of  importance,  and 
rising,  he  cut  short  the  proceedings. 
<*The  remainder  of  this  cause  we  shall 
hear  to-morrow  ;*'  then  as  the  parties  with- 
drew, *<Ofiicer,'*  said  he,  addressing  an 
officer  of  his  guards,  who  stood  in  waitings 
<<  bring  the  Circassian  before  me.'* 

The  stranger  was  now  led  into  the  hall, 
in  the  custody  of  a  file  of  guards,  and  when 
placed  before  the  Caliph  and  his  council, 
his  woe-begone  appearance  did  not  fail  to 
excite  in  them  a  strong  emotion  of  pity, 
considering  him  though  they  did,  as  an 
object  of  guilt.    His  visage  was  deadly 
wan,  and  his  glazed  sunken  eye,  together 
with  the  care-wrinkled  brow  which  over- 
hung it,  told  too  plainly  of  the  anguish 
within.      His    limbs    were    loaded   with 
chains ;  and  as  he  stood  faint  and  droop- 
ing before  the  keen  glances  of  his  judge, 
his  arms  hung  listless  at  his  sides,  weighed 
down  by  their  iron  burden.     The  officer 
who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  his  arrest, 
now  made  his  appearance,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  Caliph,  recounted  the  va- 
rious particulars  which  had  come  under 
his  knowledge.    The  intendant  of  police 
corroborated  his    testimony,  having  had 
personal  examination  of  the  body.    The 
circumstances  of  the  arrest  were  detailed 
to  the  council  by  the  Caliph  himself.     ^ 
brief  deliberation  succeeded,  and  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  unanimous  decision, 
that  the  accused  was  guilty. 

"  Circassian,'*  said  the  Caliph,  in  a 
grave,  yet  not  stern  tone,  *'  what  plea  can 
you  allege  against  the  judgment  that  has 
been  determined  upon  against  you  ? 
Speak,  if  you  have  any." 

Overcome  by  the  terrors  of  his  situa- 
tion, the  stranger  stood  fixed  in  speechless 
agony.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked 
wildly  round  on  the  soldiers  that  encom* 
passed  him ;  then  struck  wl(h  the  feeling 
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of  his  utter  helplessness,  he  closed  them 
with  a  groan  I  and  sunk  his  head  upon  his 
breast 

*'  Unhappy  irretch,*'  exclaimed  the  Ca- 
liph, **  what  could  you  allege  to  palliate, 
moch  less  disprove  your  offence,  of  which 
this  silence  is  but  too  evident  a  tol&en ! 
Offer  not  farther  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
the  just  Allah,  in  whose  presence  yoa 
must  shortly  be :  repent,  ere  repentance 
be  too  late,  and  make  an  open  confession 
of  your  crime.** 

*'  Commander  of  the  faithful,  spare  I  oh 
^Mre  me !"  cried  the  stranger,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees — **  By  that  just  Al- 
lah, I  swear  I  am  innocent.  If  I  have 
taken  a  life»  it  was  in  defence  of  my  own ; 
but  of  murder  I  am  not  guilty.'' 

All  present  were  visibly  affected  by 
these  words;  and  the  Caliph,  in  a  mild 
and  pitying  tone,  again  addressed  the 
stranger. 

**  This  act,  you  assert,  was  done  in  your 
own  defence.  It  may  be  so;  but  what 
testimony  have  you  to  prove  it?  Your 
own  is  of  no  avail — and,"  he  continued, 
observing  the  blank-despairing  look,  which 
was  returned  as  the  answer,  **  Were  I  the 
criminal  pleading  an  assertion  thus  un- 
supported, and  were  you  the  Caliph,  you 
could  not  in  justice  acquit  me.  It  is 
needless  to  waste  further  time.  Your 
judgment *is  confirmed.  Guards,  remove 
the  prisoner." 

The  shrieks  that  burst  from  the  stran- 
ger's lips  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
Overpowered  by  his  despair,  he  sunk 
senseless  on  the  floor.  He  was  instantly 
raised ;  restoratives  were  applied ;  and 
the  folds  of  his  dress  loosened  from  his 
throat,  to  afford  a  freer  circulation.  While 
the  Caliph  and  his  council  could  not  avoid 
being  melted  with  pity  at  the  occurrence, 
they  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  loud  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  from  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  restore  him.  Impatient 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  most  of  the  princi« 
pal  persons  present,  including  even  the 
Caliph,  rushed  simultaneously  to  the  spot. 
The  stranger  lay  still  insensible ;  but  the 
folds  of  his  vest  which  had  just  been  torn 
loose  from  around  his  throat,  led  bare  to 
their  astonished  eyes,  the  heaving  bosom 
of  a  female. 

Thia  strange  discaivery  operated  in  a 
remarkable  degree  on  the  sentiments  of 
all  present ;  and  firm  as,  but  a  few  moments 
before,  had  been  the  conviction  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  now,  still  more  firm 
was  the  conviction  of  the  contrary.    The 


countenance  of  the  unhappy  being  who 
Lay  unconscious  before  them,  was  one  of 
singular  beauty.  Her  luxuriant  raven 
locks,  which  had  been,  with  much  pains, 
concealed  beneath  the  turban  which  she 
wore,  hung  in  disordered  ringlets  across 
her  neck  and  bosom,  heightening  by  the 
contrast  the  marble  whiteness  of  the  skin 
on  which  they  rested.  Of  the  astonished 
spectators,  though  most  of  them  connois- 
seurs in  beauty,  seldom  had  any  been  the 
witness  of  such  surpassing  charms.  The 
Caliph  appeared  particularly  interested, 
applied  the  restoratives  with  hb  own 
hand,  and  ordered  a  palanquin  to  be 
brought,  that  she  might  be  borne  to  some 
place  more  befitting  her  exhausted  condi- 
tion. In  a  few  moments  the  Caliph*s 
brder  was  executed ;  and  the  fair  culprit 
now  beginning  to  revive,  but  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  her  good  fortune,  was  con- 
veyed, under  the  conduct  of  sundry  female 
slaves  and  other  attendants,  to  an  apart* 
ment  in  the  royal  harem. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  dajrs,  the  fair 
subject  of  our  story  was  rapidly  recover* 
ing  her  former  vigour.  The  Caliph,  daily, 
made  the  most  careful  enquiries  after  her 
health ;  and  even  did  her  the  honour  of 
paying  several  visits  in  person.  Mean- 
while, whispers  were  widely  circulated  at 
court,  that  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  had 
not  been  found  wholly  proof  against  her 
charms ;  and  the  delight  he  manifested  on 
her  complete  recovery,  fully  testified  the 
truth  of  the  report. 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  reader  'to 
the  concluding  scene  of  our  tale.  It  was 
one  of  those  evenings,  which  the  poets  of 
our  hyperborean  climate  are  so  fond  of 
describing.  The  sun  had  just  slowly 
merged  his  orb  beneath  the  horizon ;  the 
moon  was  rising  majestically  in  the  east ; 
while  the  evening  star,  as  yet  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, languidly  twinkled  through  tlft 
mellow  purple  of  the  heavens.  On  a  spa- 
cious terrace  attached  to  one  of  the  Caliph  s 
suburban  palaces,  was  the  fair  Circassian. 
She  was  reclining  on  a  couch  ;  while,  over- 
head, the  branching  palms  and  citrons 
cast  a  soothing  shade,  allowing  a  few  scat- 
tered specks  of  the  yet  radiant  sky  to  be 
seen  through  the  interstices  of  their  twin- 
ing foliage.  Beyond  the  gilded  trellis-work 
which  bounded  the  terrace,  swept  the 
stately  Tigris,  its  rippling  waters  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  mist,  which  hung  thick- 
ened  in  the  distance,  over  the  winding 
track  of  the  river.  Now  and  then  would 
pass  some  gaily  painted  barge^  on  its  re* 
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tarn  to  the  city,  its  plashing  oan  fluntly 
elittering  in  the  departing  light;  while 
n'om  the  palace  gardens  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  arose  the  fragrant  incense  of 
myriads  of  flowers,  wafted  on  the  gentle 
breath  of  the  evening  wind.  Though  with 
such  a  scene  before  her,  the  fair  stranger 
did  not  seem  happy.  Her  cheelc  rested 
pensively  on  her  hand,  and  a  fkint  sigh,  at 
intervals,  escaped  her.  Anon,  she  would 
listen,  as  if,  catching  the  sound  of  some 
expected  footstep,  and  then,  in  disappoint- 
ment, refix  her  gaze  upon  the  heavenly 
prospect  before  her. 

«  Why  does  he  tarry?**  she  at  length 
said,  **  it  is  now  past  sun-set ;  yet  he  has 
not  come.  Can  he  have  forgotten  ?  ha  I" 
she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  **  can  he 
have  palled  in  his  affection,  and  forsaken 
me?  Too  often,  have  I  heard  of  the 
faithless  vows  of  men,  and  the  caprice  of 
princes.  Oh  I  may  it  not  be  my  lot,  by 
one  sad  example,  to  learn  the  reality  of 
both  I" 

When,  at  these  words,  she  sunk  sobbing 
on  the  couch,  a  gentle  kiss  was  imprinted 
on  her  cheek,  and,  as  she  turned  round  in 
surprise,  a  pair  of  ardent  eyes  looked  into 
hers,  with  an  expression  of  devoted  love, 
which  dispelled,  on  the  instant,  every  ap- 
prehension. 

"  Ha  !*'  said  the  Caliph,  for  it  was  he, 
'*  are  you  pining,  my  fair  damsel,  after 
the  tall  hills  and  verdant  valleys  of  Circas- 
sia?  You  are  doubtless  a  patriot;  but 
where  in  Circassia  could  you  find  such  a 
charming  landscape  as  this,  and  where 
the  Circassian  who  could  prize  you  as  I 
do  ?•' 

*'  Commander  of  the  fiedthful,*^  she  re- 
plied, ^*  you  are  indeed  mistaken.  Your 
poor  servant's  thoughts  were  not  upon  her 
country,  dear  as  it  is  to  her ;  her  thoughts 
were  upon  yourself;  and  when  she  is  think- 
ing of  you,  she  can  think  of  nought 
else." 

**  And  though  your  Haroun  has  proved 
a  truant,  he  did  not  forget  you  in  his  ab- 
sence," said  the  Caliph,  smiling,  and  seating 
himself  beside  her.  *'  He  promised  to  be 
With  you  ere  sun-set ;  but  the  toil  of  public 
business  compelled  him  though  all  unwill- 
ing to  forego  his  word.  The  Caliph,  tliough 
a  promise  breaker,  has  not  been  one  de- 
signedly, but  if  he  were,  you  must  know 
he  would  not  be  the  only  one  here  present 
who  might  be  charged  with  being  such. 
Come,  the  Caliph  once  again  claims 
redemption  of  your  promise.  Recount  to 
him  your  history,  and  the  motfre  of  yonr 


singular  journey  to  Bagdac*    Do  not  agam 
refuse  him." 

**  My  history,**  she  replied,  ^*  is  neither 
long  nor  interesting;  and  as  to  the  motive 
of  my  journey,  it  was  indeed  so  wild  and 
silly,  that  I  have  often  blushed  at  the  very 
thoueht  of  it'* 

*'  What  time  then,  dear  charmer,  more 
fit  for  the  recital,  when  you  can  borrow 
from  the  mellow  evening  shade,  a  veil  to 
conceal  your  blushes  ?  Come,  too  have, 
by  your  repeated  coyness,  added  fresh 
fuel  to  my  curiosity.  I  am  impatient  to 
hear:  begin^-begin." 

**  Know  then,  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful,*' she  replied,  castinc  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  Caliph  gazed  with  ear- 
nestness in  her  fkoe,  '*  I  am  the  daughter 
of  a  prince  of  Circassia.    My  mother  died 
while  I  was  an  infant,  and  left  me  in  charge 
of  my  father,  who  reared  me  with  ail  the 
devoted  attention  of  a  parent.     No  sum 
was  thought  too  extravagant  to  be  ex- 
pended on  my  education.     I  was  initiated 
mto  every  accomplishment  known  among 
the  Circassians,    and  made   mistress   of 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Asia.    When 
I  grew  to  maturity,  my  father,  who  had 
no  other  oflspring  than  myself,  signified 
his  wish,  that  I  should  select,  from  among 
the  princes  of  the  country,  as  a  hnsband, 
some  youth,  worthy  of  inheriting  the  pos- 
sessions of  my  ancestors.    Suitors  flocked 
from  every  quarter,  eager  to  obtain  my 
hand ;  but  among  the  entire  number,  there 
was  not  one,  who  could  fix  the  slightest 
hold  upon  my  affections.   I  looked  round, 
in  vain,  for  an  object  worthy  of  my  choice, 
and  dismissed  them  in  despair  asfast  as  they 
arrived.   Not  but  that  many  of  them  were 
youths  of  much  merit  and  manly  beauty; 
but  I  was,  as  they  averred,  difficult  to 
please,  and  was  scarcely  less  dissatisfied 
with  their  importunities,  than  they  with 
my  refusals.    At  length,  a  powerful  prince 
of  a  neighbouring  territory,  hearing  of  my 
beauty,  and  fklling  in  love  with  my  pic- 
ture, which  he  had  seen,  signified  to  my 
fkther,  by  an  embassador,  his  intention  of 
becoming  my  suitor.    He  did  not  condes- 
cend to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest; 
but  openly  declared,  that,  in  case  of  a 
refusal,  hostilities  would  be  commenced. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  created 
by  this  intelligence.      This  prince  wss 
master  of  a  powerful  army ;  and  my  father 
could  not  presume  to  cope  with  him  in  the 
field ;  while  as  fbr  me,  I  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  becoming  his  spouse ;  for, 
eommander  of  the  fiUthfuli  this  prhice 
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was  a  perfiset  impenoDfttioii  of  defermitj : 
be  WMB  old,  hiimp*backedi  wanted  an  eye, 
and*  iadependeDtly  of  wrinklee»  his  fea* 
tares  were  swelled  and  puckered  in  the 
most  frightful  confusion." 

^  The  odioBS  monster  I'*  said  the  Caliphi 
huffsting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  whieh  his 
&ir  companion  joined.  *^  But  by  what 
itnilagem  did  you  get  rid  of  Atiit  f" 

**  You  shall  hear.  Impelled  by  the  pres- 
iiBg  necessi^  of  the  com  nocture,  my  father 
implorod  of  me  to  hearl^n  to  his  proposals, 
and  aare  the  state*  He  represented  to  me, 
that  however  justly  averse  I  might  be  to 
the  marriage,  there  were  still  some  pre- 
ponderating advantages  which  I  had  over-* 
looked ;  that  I  would  become  princess  of 
a  powerfal  kingdom ;  that  I  would  have 
boundless  wealth  at  my  command*  toge* 
ther  with  all  the  alleviating  comforts  it 
could  bestow ;  but  he  held  out  as  the  prin- 
cipal inducement,  that  in  consequence  of 
his  age,  it  was  out  of  the  course  of  things, 
that  this  prince  could  live  very  long,  and  that 
thus  I  had  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  my  misery.  But  all  his  solicitations 
were  unavailing.  I  was  just  the  reverse  of 
being  ambitious;   of  wealth  I  had  more 
than  sufficient ;  and  as  to  the  last-used  ar- 
gument, I  fSslt  eonvinced,  that  in  case  I 
should  become  his  wife,  however  short  hig 
life  might  be,  I  should  in&Ilibly  die  be« 
fore  him.  An  unsatisfactory  but  conciliat- 
ing answer  was  accordingly  returned;  the 
prospect  was  held  out  of  a  speedy  change 
in  my  feelings ;  and  it  was  hc^d  that  by 
means  of  this,  with  the  addition  of  sundrv 
valuable   presents,   the  execution  of  his 
alarming  threat  would  be  averted.    They 
were  however  mistaken.  This  prince,  with 
all  his  ugliness,  possessed  too  much  pene- 
tration, not  to  perceive  the  real  motive  of 
this  proceeding ;  and  resolving  to  aveose 
the  insult  offered  to  his  person,  fbrthwOh 
invaded  my  father's  territory,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.    With  the  most  nu- 
merous force  he  could  raise,  my  father  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  formidable  enemy. 
But  resistance  was  vain.    His  troops  were 
defeated ;  and  he  himself  with  his  princi- 
pal friends  taken  prisoner.   Fortunately,  1 
escaped  in  disguise  from  the  eity,  a  few 
hours  before  the  victorious  army  entered 
its  walls,  and  took  refuge  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country.     Words  cannot  express 
the  privations  I  here  endured.    A  lonely 
eave  was  my  ei^y  habitation,  and  the  ber- 
ries of  the  trees  my  only  sustenance.    Se- 
veral months  I  passed  in  this  wolul  oondi- 
tkm,  tortured  with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 


my  father,  but  too  fearful  of  the  dangers  I 
most  shunned,  to  venture  to  any  distance 
firom  my  retreat  in  order  to  ascertmn  it 
At  length,  one  day,  I  overh  eard  the  con- 
versation of  some  travellers,  who  stopped 
to  water  their  camels  at  a  small  stream, 
which  ran  in  front  of  my  cave ;  and  thence 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  full  extent 
of  my  misfortunes.  It  appeared,  that  the 
conqueror  mi  reaching  our  city,  where  he 
expected  to  gain  possession  of  the  unhappy 
ol^ectofhis  wishes,  racked  with  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  that  I  had  escaped,  in* 
stantly  put  his  prisoners,  and  among  them 
my  wretched  parent,  to  the  sword,  and 
gave  up  everything  to  plunder.  His  in- 
furiated soldiers  butchered  the  unresisting 
inhabitants,  and,  to  complete  their  work  of 
vengeance,  having  set  fire  to  the  town,  re- 
turned with  their  merciless  commander  to 
their  own  country.  The  kingdom  of  my 
ancestors  was,  1  also  ascertained,  included 
among  the  number  of  this  prince's  con- 
quests, and  entrusted  to  the  guardianship 
of  a  governor  as  tyrannical  as  himself,  who 
harassed  the  people  with  the  most  insolent 
oppression,  and  exacted  the  most  exorbi- 
tant tributes.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  question,  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  my 
cave,  indulging  in  an  extravagant  flood  of 
sorrow,  when  f  was  roused  by  the  approach 
of  an  old  man,  who  kindly  accosted  me, 
and  demanded  the  cause  of  my  grief. 
When  his  inquiry  was  satisfied,  the  old 
man  paused  for  some  time.  **  Daughter," 
he  at  length  said,  **  I  am  a  magician,  and 
it  is  in  my  power  to  make  you  happy.'* 
On  my  demanding  how  that  was  possible, 
he  placed  his  hand  in  the  bosom  of  his  vest, 
and  drawing  forth  a  silver-hilted  dagger, 
replied,  **Wear  this  charmed  weapon. 
Proceed  in  disguise  to  Bagdat,  before  the 
approaohingfestival  of  the  Bairam.  There  is 
a  mosque  in  that  city,  called  the  mosque  of 
Mahreddin.  Sit  on  the  steps  of  that  mos- 
que during  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  and 
you  will  make  your  fortune."  Having  said 
these  words,  the  old  man  placed  the  dagger 
in  my  hands,  gave  me  his  benediction,  and 
depaked.  For  several  days  1  ruminated 
on  this  singular  occurrence,  till,  at  length, 
overcome  by  the  superstitious  notion  with 
which  I  was  inspired,  I  determined  to  set 
out  on  the  journey.  Following  the  old 
man*s  direction,  I  disguised  myself  in  male 
attire,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  festival, 
reached  the  suburbs  of  Bagdat  What 
then  and  there  befbl  me,  has  already  been 
related  to  your  highness.*' 
**  A  most  romantic  history  T'  exclaimed 
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the  Caliph ;  ''and  did  not  the  old  magician 
tell  you  truth?  Kind  old  man!  were 
he  now  here  before  me^  what  boon  could 
he  claim  which  would  not  heartily  be  his  I 
What  favour  could  I  deem  too  great  to 
confer  upon  him,  who  has  directed  a  mor- 
tal Peri  to  my  palace,  and  added  to  my 
former  store  of  happiness  so  priceless  a 
jewel  I  Let  his  necromantic  skill  but  in- 
form him  of  my  kind  intent ;  let  him  but  fol- 
low the  path  he  pointed  out  so  happily  for 
you;  and,  on  the  word  of  a  princeyl  will 
make  his  fortune  ako." 


Here  we  draw  ourstory  to  an  end.  Whe- 
ther the  old  magician  ever  became  aware  of 
the  Caliph*s  kind  intentions  towards  him; 
whether,  in  consequence,  he  ever  turoed 
his  footsteps  to  Bagdat,  eastern  chronicles 
do  not  say.  This  alone  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  knowing,  that  the  affections 
of  the  Caliph  and  our  heroine  were  not 
transient ;  and  that  the  former  long  con* 
tinned  to  feel  delight  in  the  thought,  that 
he  had  not  only  made  the  fortune  of  his 
fair  mistress,  but  that,  every  day,  he  made 
some  new  accession  to  her  happiness. 


CROSSING  OF   THE   HALYS. 

Cnssus  passed  the  Halya  hi  oonaequenoB  of  the  Onide  uiswering  to  him,  «*  Xfiot^oe  'axw  ^•tac  m«t«Xiiv 
apxnv  SiaXv«^ci.**— The  empire  which  wu  lost  was  his  own-^HamoDOT. 

High  on  the  gilded  chair,  his  noble  fathers  reared, 

Beneath  a  purple  canopy,  the  Eastern  king  appeared  : 

He  sat  with  seeming  carelessness,  but  his  head  was  lowly  bent 

To  catch  each  word  or  whisper  that  dropped  within  the  tent— « 

For  there  were  many  warriors  of  rank  and  deeds  of  blood, 

There  summoned  by  that  noble  monarch,  and  waiting  what  he  would. 

He  spake,  and  every  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

To  shew  that  full  obedience  should  .meet  his  sovereign  word. 

*'  This  war,  beloved  Seniors,  I  would  have  your  thoughts  upon ; 
Shall  we  cross  their  muddy  river,  or  let  the  dogs  live  on  ?*' 
The  gleaming  swords  flung  back  the  glance  of  the  younger  chieftains  there, 
As  their  eyes,  at  mention  of  the  fight,  lit  up  their  fiercer  glare ; 
[    But  the  aged  of  the  council  bowed  low  before  the  king. 

And  said: — ^<  A  war  with  such  a  race  would  no  new  Tories  l»ing-~ 

Monarch  of  the  Lydians !  honour  wreathes  thy  brows, 

Leave  sheathed  our  children's  swords,  till  drawn  in  nobler  cause  I" 

» 

They  ceased,  and  Craesus  spake  not,  for  he  thought  they  would  have  cried, 

"  Our  sons  have  never  seen  a  fight — well  train  them  by  our  side." 

A  moment  passed  in  silence,  and  the  monarch  rose  and  said — 

"  I'll  ask  the  Gods,  and  if  they  will,  our  swords  shall  soon  be  red  I" 

The  Oracle  gave  answer,  "  March  your  legions  o'er  the  river, 

And  a  great  and  mighty  empire  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever." 

The  ambitious  king  got  ready  the  flower  of  all  his  bands. 

And  led  them  forth  to  add  a  crown  to  the  fair  one  in  his  hands. 

Around  the  monarch  looked,  as  his  captains  crossed  the  tide, 
And  wondered  which  the  empire,  thus  ofiered  to  his  pride—- 
Or  Araby,  or  Persia  I — ^his  own  hfe  thought  of  never. — 
But  see  ihe  scattered  troops  running  back  upon  that  river ; 
They  are  Lydians  soiled  with  flight,  and  the  foe  is  close  at  hand, 
And  goad  them  to  the  city  gates  with  sword  and  flaming  brand**-- 
Too  late— palaces  in  flames,  and  many  a  bitter  shriek, 
Of  his  now  ruined  people,  to  fallen  Craesus  speak. 
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Positively  we  do  believe  that  our  hon- 
ourable and  i^[>proved  good  masters  ima- 
gine*  that  there  is  nothing  whereunto  our 
unhiqppy  differences  of  opinion  and  of  faith 
will  not  oblige  us  quietly  to  submit.  There 
is  no  caprice  of  insult  which  their  haughti- 
ness denies  itself  the  pleasure  of  commit- 
ting ;  there  is  no  depth  of  humiliation  which 
we  are  to  be  spared.  One  thing  after 
another  has  been  taken  from  us,  under  the 
cheating  plea  of  assimilation ;  public  boards, 
public  officers — high  and  low,  small  and 
great — the  insatiable  maw  of  centralization 
has  swallowed  them  up,  and  still  unsatis- 
fied it  crieth  for  more.  While  a  good  thing 
remains,  while  an  independent  power  exists, 
while  anything  worth  stealing  is  to  be  had, 
that  pickpocket  that  calls  himself  assimila- 
tion, threatens  to  be  busy  at  our  expense. 

We  have  borne  a  great  deal  of  this  sort 
of  thing  from  all  manner  of  administrations 
— a  great  deal  too  much,  we  are  ashamed  to 
say.  Instead  of  resisting  the  scheme,  when 
it  began  to  develop  itself  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  we  grumbled,  and  stifled  our 
remonstrances,  and  talked  candidly  and 
philosophically  about  the  matter,  and  we 
have  got  our  reward.  The  more  we  were 
robbed  of,  the  civiler  we  grew ;  till  of  late 
a  man  who  publicly  ventures  to  arraign 
the  system,  has  been  certain  to  win  for  him- 
self the  soubriquet  of  a  good-heartedblock- 
head. 

VOL.  II.  KOi  nc 


But  in  truth  it  is  high  time  to  make  a 
stand  against  this  insulting,  degrading* 
and  in  every  respect  indefensible  practice* 
The  task  may  be  an  invidious  one,  but  the 
sooner  it  is  performed,  the  better.  We 
know  very  well,  how  exceedingly  puxzled 
wondrous  wise  and  politic  friends  of  ours 
will  look  at  all  this ;  and  we  are  afraid  they 
will  not  derive  much  consolation  from  any 
thing  we  have  further  to  say  in  this  mat- 
ter. Neither  can  we  stop  to  break  any 
crumbs  of  comfort  unto  that  faithful  class 
of  individuals,  who  either  have  got  or  are 
going  to  get  somewhat,  for  their  steady 
support  of  the  government.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  object  to  their  gettings— -so  be  it  that 
they  are  true  Irelanders.  But  they  must 
really  not  be  angry,  if  we  treat  with  un« 
concealed  indifference  their  opinions  and 
remonstrances  upon  the  subject.  We  are 
writing  for  the  people,  not  for  them  ;  we 
are  thinking  for  the  people,  not  for  them; 
let  them  do  as  best  they  can  for  their  party, 
to  keep  them  in  power  and  defend  them  in 
power,  and  make  use  of  them  while  iu 
power  for  their  own  purposes,  if  they  can ; 
but  really  we  have  something  else  to  do. 

Our  party  is  the  party  of  the  nation.  To 
none  other  own  we  any  duty  or  allegiance 
whatsoever.  Wherever  the  English  whig 
or  radical  party  can  serve  themselves  by 
serving  us,  we  think  it  very  probable  they 
will  do  so ;  and  whereverthey  do  so,  either 
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in  parliament  or  the  administration,  vre 
shall  give  them  full  support  and  aid,  for  our 
own  sake.  But  whereinsoever  the  present 
government,  or  any  other  government, 
differs  from  the  Irish  people,  or  imagines 
their  interest  opposite  to  that  of  the 
*  Irish  people,  therein  they  are  our  adver- 
saries, and  as  such  alone  can  we  therein 
regard  them.  In  detail  we  are  ready  to 
concede  much  to  men,  whose  good  disposi- 
tion we  have  tried  and  proved.  Their  faults 
as  men,  or  even  as  a  party,  we  do  not  deem  it 
any  portion  of  our  duty  needlessly  to  parade. 
We  enter  cordially  into  the  contempt  so 
well  expressed  by  a  great  and  good  man 
among  the  Athenians,  for  that  affectation  of 
political  candour,  which  would  pretend  to 
look  at  all  men's  acts  alike ;  we  laugh  at 
the  man  as  a  mere  fool,  who  is  not  ready 
to  do  for  his  friends  many  things  that  he 
would  not  do  for  his  enemies.  The  exist- 
ing government  have,  in  many  and  great 
matters,  proved  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  country,  and  we  will  never  forget  it  to 
them.  But  our  first  and  paramount  duty 
is  to  country,  not  to  party ;  and  where  even 
our  friends  do,  what  we  conscientiously  be- 
lieve a  plain  and  Aerious  injury  to  our 
country,  no  tie  of  friendship  can,  no  mo- 
tive of  mere  party  policy  ought  to  make  us 
•iient,  or  render  us  half  hearted  in  our  re- 
monstrances. 

Now  we  know  that  we  but  utter  the 
•entiment  of  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
Bien  in  Ireland,  when  we  say,  that  the  giving 
away  of  Irish  offices  of  trust  and  honour, 
firom  Irishmen,  is  a  gross  and  unpardona- 
ble offence  to  the  dignity  and  the  interest 
of  Ireland.  We  will  not  consent  to  parley 
on  the  matter  in  any  respect.  We  have 
no  oheese-mongering  proposal  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  injustice.  We  assail  the 
practice  on  the  ground  of  principle  $  and 
we  declare  once  and  for  all,  that  no  con- 
eiderations  of  party  or  of  policy,  will  ever 
induce  us  to  take  lower  ground. 

Our  complaint  is  this — ^that,  as  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown  is  at  present  dispen- 
sed in  Ireland,  the  fact  of  being  an  Irish- 
man is  no  recommendation  for  office,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  often  and  avowedly  made 
A  disqualification*  And  our  assertion  is 
this— that  practically,  in  several  high  and 
eminent  situations,  the  true  description  of 
the  fact  is — ^not  that  Englishmen  are  eligi- 
ble, but  that  Irishmen  are  ineligible,  be- 
cause they  are  Irishmen.  We  do  not  seek — 
we  do  not  want  that  Englishmen  should  be 
proscribed.  We  do  not  think  so  meanly 
«f  ourselyes  as  to  apprehend  the  over- 


shadowing of  their  imperial  talents  or  effi- 
ciency, in  any  department  of  the  State ; 
and  if  the  Queen  think  fit,  upon  occasion, 
to  entrust  any  particular  office  in  this 
her  ancient  kingdom,  to  one  whose  merits 
her  Majesty  has  happened  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  another  part  of  her  domi- 
nions, it  would  'never  occur  to  us  to  feel 
offended  at  the  choice  she  had  made,  or  to 
say  one  word  about  the  matter. 

But  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing,  when  a 
spirit  of  unworthy  and  unjust  monopoly, 
a  spirit  of  anti-national  and  unfair  en- 
croachment displays  itself,  in  the  general 
and  varied  disposal  of  government  patron- 
age. It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  this 
spirit  exists ;  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
scheme  of  disinheriting  and  disqualifying 
us,  as  a  people,  for  the  government  of  our 
own  land,  has  been  begun,  nay  has  been 
already  carried  to  no  trifling  extent.  Not 
merely  those  offices  which  are  termed  po- 
litical, have  gradually  been  alienated  firom 
us  ;  but  the  several  departments  of  the 
Excise,  the  Customs,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Poor  Law,  the  Police,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  department  of  Public  Works,  have 
been  invaded  and  despoiled. 

The  injustice  of  this,  on  the  face  of  it,  is 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  argument.  But  it 
is  said  in  extenuation  of  the  insulting  wrong 
so  done  us,  "  it  is  only  to  a  small  amount, 
there  are  very  few  strangers  so  promoted — 
ever3rthing  is  in  degree,  and  are  there  not 
still  a  great  majority  of  Irishmen  in  erery 
one  of  these  departments  ?'*  We  answer  as 
to  the  fact,  that  there  are  still  a  majority  in 
most  of  them ;  but  we  laugh  at  the  knavery 
which  pretends,  that  the  question  is  one  of 
numerical  amount  or  degree.  'Tis  no  such 
thing.  The  crushing  and  demoralizing 
effect  is  great  or  small,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Irish  offices  which 
Irishmen  are  declared  incompetent  to  fill, 
but  in  proportion  ,to  the  eminence  and 
dignity,  and  influence  and  power,  and 
weight  of  those  appointments.  Will  any 
one  say,  that  the  importance  of  importing 
a  dozen  British  bailiffs  to  catch  as  many 
Irish  rogues,  is  comparable,  in  any  view 
of  the  question,  with  the  consecutive  ap- 
pointment of  two  Englishmen  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
entire  kingdom  ? 

What  had  either  of  these  gentlemen 
done,  to  entitle  them  to  such  piecedenoe, 
to  such  power  over  us,  to  receive  so  much 
of  our  money?  Nothing  whatever)  they  were 
total  strangers  amongst  us ;  if  they  were 
known  for  virtue  or  talent,  it  was  elsewhere. 
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ia  the  midst  of  another  and  a  different 
people.  Th«r  personal  worth  we  do  not 
question ;  their  fitness  to  fill  a  similar  office 
in  their  own  land,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt*  But  why  were  they  brought  here? 
Did  they  know,  could  they  know  the 
people^  whose  liberties  and  lives  were  to 
be  placed  at  th^r  disposal,  so  well  as  men 
boni  and  educated  among  the  people,  in- 
timate»  without  tuition,  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  people,  and  capable,  without 
effort  or  affectation,  of  sympathizing  in 
their  tempers,  their  prejudices*  and  their 
dispositions  ?  Abstract  integrity,  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  good  education, 
energy  of  character,  and  natural  quickness 
of  apprehension,  are  obviously  most  useful 
and  valuable  .qualities  in  men  who  are 
j^aced  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force ;  and 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy and  Colonel  MacGregor,  were  both 
possessed  of  them.  But  we  fearlessly  con- 
tend for  it,  that  these  are  not  enough ;  that 
knowledge  of  a  country,  in  the  unteachable 
intricacies  of  its  feelings,  thou^ts,  habits, 
and  (pinions,  is  quite  as  indispensable  an 
attribute ;  that  without  it,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man,  however  talented  or  well-dis- 
posed, to  be  so  effident  a  public  officer  as  he 
might  otherwise  be,  and  that  none  but  a 
natiYe,  or  one  very  long  resident  in  a 
oomtry,  ean  possess  this  fundamental 
qualification* 

It  is  perfectly  childish  to  say  in  answer 
to  all  this-— do  we  not  live  in  a  united  em- 
pire, and  are  we  not  one  people  ?  The 
man  who  says  this  for  argument's  sake,  or 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  dogma  of 
his  party^  cannot  cheat  himself  for  one  mo- 
ment into  believing  what  he  says.  He 
knowa  it  is  not  true,  in  any  sense  of  the 
phrase,  that  the  people  of  England  and  Ire- 
land are  one,  or  are  even  similar.  They 
differ  in  blood,  they  differ  in  faith,  they 
differ  in  temperament,  they  differ  in  opi- 
mons,  they  differ  in  every  social  habit, 
netiott,  sentiment,  and  tradition  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  any  two  nations  differ- 
ing in.  The  popular  ideas  are  not  only 
aaiike,  but  they  are  wholly  irreconcileable. 
The  popular  idea  of  property  in  Ireland  is 
ptititioa  among  children ;  the  popular  idea 
ef  property  in  England  is  primogeniture. 
The  popular  idea  of  existence  in  Ireland  is 
to  enjoy  what  one  has ;  the  popular  idea  of 
Bngliah  lifis  is  to  aocumnlate  a  fortune. 
The  stractore  of  society  there  rests  upon 
three  popular  and  all-pervading  elements— 
^  aristocracy,  the  diurch,  aiad  the  mer- 
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these  when  combined,  no  power  in  Eng- 
land has  ever  been  iible  to  stand.  The 
aristocracy  with  us,  on  the  contrary,  are 
daily  becoming  more  alien  in  their  habits, 
and  less  influential  as  a  class ;  the  church 
is  maintained  by  absolute  force ;  and  the 
commercial  classes  have  nearly  ceased  to' 
exist,  save  in  two  or  three  of  the  larger 
towns.  But  it  were  interminable  to  trace 
the  broad,  and  we  believe  indelible,  dis- 
tinctions and  repugnances,  which  society 
in  the  two  kingdoms  presents,  to  the  most 
superficial  view  ;  and  we  own  that  we  re- 
gsxd  the  man,  who  talks  of  the  two  nations 
as  one,  as  one  with  whom  it  were  useless, 
to  urge  any  argument  of  any  sort. 

All  that  we  have  said  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity of  local  and  native  experience,  & 
persons  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
'<  civil  army  in  green,"  applies  with  equ^ 
cogency  to  the  i^[>pointment  of  men  to  dis- 
charge the  judicial  functions.  We  real^ 
can  imagine  nothing  more  monstrous  and 
shameful  than  the  notion  of  men,  who^ 
whether  they  be  whigs  or  tories,  on  all  oc- 
casions profess  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
fit  choice  of  men  to  exennse  the  duties  of 
the  magistracy,  flinging  into  the  hands  of 
a  practitioner  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  se- 
lection of  those  who  are  in  Ireland  to  fill 
the  office  of  justices  of  the  peace.  .Howls 
it  possible  that  an  English  chancellor  can 
know  who  are  fit,  or  who  are  not  fit,  to  fill 
that  most  important  situation  amongst  oar 
people  ?  You  affect  to  say,  that  the  ke^er 
of  the  Great  Seal  is  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  the  wise  or  unwise  selection 
that  is  made.  Do  you  pretend  that  any 
man  can  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  stumbling,  ifyouinsistupon 
his  frying  a  solemn  game  of  blindman's 
buff?  An  English  lawyer,  who  has  made 
himself  notorious  for  drawing  equity  plead- 
ings, in  his  dim  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  or  for  making  expert  arguments  ia 
Westminster  Hall,  is  thrown  over  the 
channel,  upon  the  change  of  administra- 
tion ;  and  by  thetime  he  recovers  sufficient 
consciousness,  accurately  to  know  where 
he  is,  the  administration  go  out,  and  he 
goes  off  into  his  own  country  for  the  re- 
sidue of  his  days.  But  what  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  the  peofrfe  brought  he  with 
him  ?  or  be  he  ever  so  inquisitive  and  apt 
to  learn,  (what,  by  the  way,  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  learned  at  any  time,)  what  real 
or  practical  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  country  can  he  make,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  forensic  duties?  Be  it  ever  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Qumcellor  is  a  politioal 
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officer,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  his  opinion  on  an  infinite 
variety  of  public  acts  of  the  executive  is 
always  taken,  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chief  Governor  he  is  invariably  one  of  the 
Iiords  Justices.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  how  can  a  man  necessarily  ignorant 
as  night,  of  every  thing  which  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  governors  of  a  country  to  know, 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  governor 
otherwise  than  by  guess  work,  or  upon 
chance  ?  Sir  Anthony  Harte  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  it  is  said,  that  when  asked  why 
he  had  chosen  such  a  man,  the  illustrious 
Premier  thought  fit  to  reply, — ^because  he 
was  the  only  man  at  the  English  bar,  whom 
he  was  aware  of,  that  had  neither  religion 
or  politics,  and  therefore  he  was  fit  for 
Ireland.  We  vouch  not  for  the  flippancy, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  question  the  many  excel- 
lent qualities  which  distinguished  Sir  A. 
Harte  as  a  judge.  But  we  ask  what 
grosser  mockery  of  a  nation's  rights  and 
wants  and  interests,  can  per\'erse  ingenuity 
conceive,  than  the  selection  of  man  of 
whom  such  could  pointedly  be  told  ? 

There  is  another  office  of  the  same  kind, 
which  we  cannot  forget  to  advert  to, 
although  we  do  so  with  reluctance ;  we  al- 
lude to  the  Under-Secretaryship.  The 
*  Lord  Lieutenantcy  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
taryship stand  in  a  different  category. 
They  are  both  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  Ca- 
binet officers ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet,  no  matter  what  its  principles  may 
be,  is  so  essentially  dependant  upon  family 
and  parliamentary  connections  among  the 
English  aristocracy,  that  it  were  vain  to 
hope,  as  matters  are  likely  long  to  stand  in 
England,  that  these  high  offices  should  be 
disposed  of  otherwise  than  they  are.  But 
the  Under-Secretaryship  is  a  situation  es- 
sentially dissimilar  from  these.  It  is  one 
of  too  much  labour  in  proportion  to  the 
profit  attached  to  it,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sinecure.  The  aristocracy  like  places, 
but  not  hard  working  places.  They  are 
open-mouthed  for  any  thing  that  may  be 
going ;  but  they  greatly  prefer  a  perma- 
nent resting  and  feeding  place,  to  an  un- 
certain and  precarious  one.  Thus  it  has 
usually  happened  that  the  Under-Secre- 
taryship of  Ireland,  has  been  given  to  some 
man  of  moderate  fortune?  who  was  content 
to  devote,  for  a  liberal  recompense  and  for 
an  undefined,  because  undefineable  period, 
his  time  and  abilities  to  the  duties  of  an 
office,  where  in  fact  the  real  business  of  the 
government    is    carried    on.      We    are 


thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  Ae  most 
important  situation  in  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  do  much, 
but  he  need  do  little  or  nothing.  The  Chief 
Secretary  is  presumed  to  know  all  that  is 
going  on ;  but  in  reality  he  cannot  know 
one  half  of  it.  But  the  Under-Secretary 
is  the  man  on  whom  all  depends.  They 
are  the  hands  which  at  different  speed  re^ 
volve  round  the  dial  of  the  State,  and  point 
the  hour ;  but  upon  the  unseen  machinery 
all  their  power  of  usefulness  depends,  and 
the  main  spring  of  that  machinery  is  the 
Under-Secretaryship  of  State. 

This  w^as  felt  in  Sir  W.  Gossett's  time, 
and  had  he  remained  under  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  instead  of  making  way  for  some 
such  a  man  as  the  lamented  Thomas  Drumt 
mond,  we  should  have  witnessed  a  very 
different  termination  to  that  nobleman's 
career.  The  good  would  have  been  poi- 
soned so  near  the  source,  that  men  would 
have  failed  to  discriminate  between  the 
bitterness  of  the  stream  and  the  purity  of 
the  fountain.  If  Sir  William  Gossett  bad 
remained  here  after  1835,  we  might  have 
had  a  more  lenient  administration,  but  we 
never  should  have  known  Lord  Normanby. 
Mr.  Drummond,  we  freely  own,  was  a  man 
to  make  us  waver,  if  any  illustrious  excep- 
tion could  make  us  waver,  in  the  adherence 
to  a  fixed  rule.  But  before  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  successor,  we  expressed  our  con- 
viction, "  that  his  successor  ought  to  be 
an  Irishman,"  and  so  we  say  again. 

Against  Mr.  MacDonald  we  are  not  going 
to  articulate  one  word.  We  believe  that 
his  intentions  are  upright  and  sound,  and 
being  appointed,  we  shall  not  leave  it  in 
the  power  of  any  enemy  of  our  country  or 
our  principles,  to  say,  you  helped  to  deprive 
this  man  of  the  power  and  influence,  by 
having  which  alone  he  could  do  good.  No, 
no  ;  we  will  not  play  the  game  of  the  foe, 
because  we  cannot  have  the  camp  mar- 
shalled as  we  wish.  While  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
decessor, we  shall  heartily  and  disinterest- 
edly acknowledge  his  merit,  and  applaud 
him.  But  no  fine  spun  delicacy  towards 
him  will  suffer  us  to  lower  our  own  stand- 
ard, whereon  is  written, "  Irish  men  for  Irish 
offices."  And  when  in  due  time  he  may  be 
promoted  to  a  still  higher  station,  we  shall, 
no  matter  how  well  we  may  have  to  speak 
of  him  and  his  fidelity  to  the  momentous 
trust  reposed  in  him,  again  and  always  say» 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland  ought  to 
be  an  Irishman. 

The  offices  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
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been  adrerting,  are  distinguishable^  how- 
ever, from  those  we  must  now  consider,  by 
being  what  are  termed  political. 

The  value  of  such  a  distinction  we,  of 
coar$e,  altogether  deny.  The  pretence 
that  Irishmen  cannot  be  entrusted  safely 
with  political  affairs  in  their  own  country, 
is  oDe  which  we  shall  never  stoop  to  argue 
against.  No  man,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
to  argue  with  one,  who  says — Prove  to 
me  that  you  ought  to  love  your  mother, 
that  you  ought  to  sit  by  her  sick  bed,  that 
you  ought  to  defend  her  if  insulted  or 
assailed,  that  you  ought  not  to  delegate  the 
duty  of  doing  so,  to  any  one  under  heaven. 
The  man  who  asks  proof  of  this,  would 
let  his  mother  starve — away  with  such 
men  and  their  blasphemy :  it  is  not  good 
to  listen  to  them. 

fiat  many  who  would  shrink  from  going 
such  a  length,  reconcile  their  consciences 
by  repeating,  parrot  like,  what  they  hear 
their  English  rulers  say ;  and  one  of  the 
wise  saws  they  thus  take  up,  is  this — that 
Englishmen  ia  Irish  political  affairs  are,  at 
all  events,  impartial.  We  could  state  some 
curious  facts  in  disproof  of  this  cant,  were 
it  our  humour  just  now  to  do  so.  Greater 
partisans  we  have  never  known,  worse  and 
more  insolent  factionists  we  have  never 
encountered,  than  certain  of  these  patent 
impartiality  models,  that  are  sent  over  here 
from  England.  We  have  had  an  eye  up(m 
some  of  these  gentry  for  now  a  good 
while;  we  know  their  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  land,  upon  whose 
misappropriated  revenues  they  are  batten- 
ing; and  we  plainly  warn  them,  if  they 
desire  to  have  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
stations  where  they  have  been  placed,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  unto  whom  they 
rightfully  belong,  they  had  better  modify 
their  language  and  demeanour  within,  at 
least,  the  bounds  of  a  decent  hypocrisy. 

As  for  impartiality  and  freedom  from 
impure  motives,  Ireland  can  furnish  quite 
as  many  public  functionaries  whose  cha- 
racters defy  the  breath  of  imputation  as 
England  can ;  but  were  it  directly  the  re- 
verse, to  what  should  it  justly  be  attri- 
buted, if  not  to  that  system  of  exclusion 
which,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  so 
long  carried  on,  in  the  disposal  of  all  dis- 
tinguished trusts.  Under  the  ancient 
regime,  when  the  mass  of  the  population 
were  banned,  either  on  account  of  their 
political  or  religious  belief,  Irishmen  were 
seldom  appointed  to  exalted  stations  in 
Ireland,  oecause  there  was  but  a  limited 
•lection  to  choose  from.      Since  eman- 


cipation,  and  the  ascendancy  of  reform 
principles  in  England,  the  old  excuse  could 
not  be  made  available,  and  since  then  the 
exclusion  has  become,  if  possible,   more 
decisive  and  more  offensive,   under   the 
sham  plea  of  centralization.     The  literal 
meaning  of  centralization  is,  that  Loudon 
being  the  capital  of  the  dominant,  or  at 
least  the  domineering  country,  and  at- 
tracting to  itself,  as  to  a  focus,  all  the  un- 
placed and  importunate  ambition  of  Eng- 
land, thence  we  are  to  look  for  our  gover- 
nors of  every  degree.     But  the  result  of 
the  old  system  and  of  the  new  is,  in  this 
respect,  the  same.  We  are  made  ineligible 
in  our  own  land.    We  are  degraded  and 
striven  to  be  kept  down  by  the  system. 
An  Irishman  is  told  in  plain  terms,  that 
if  he  would  rise  to  eminence,   he  must 
sever   himself  from   the    country  of  his 
birth,  from  the  associations  of  his  youth, 
from  the  sympathy  in  the  wrongs  and  the 
aspiration  of  aiding  in  restoring  fhe  rights 
of  his  race;   or,  if  he  *^will  remain  an- 
chored here,"  that  he  must  be  content  to 
live  an  ineffectual,  and  die  a  subordinate. 
But  the  scheme  against  us,  is  not  limited 
to  the  technically  pulitical  offices;  every 
department  is  denationalized  in. like  man- 
ner.   The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  a  separate 
one :  its  proceeds  are  applied  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  and  military  esta1>4 
lishment,  and  the  interest  of  our  disprcH 
portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  there  being 
a  large  surplus  over  all  these,  the  balance 
is  handed  over  to  save  poor  England  the 
expense  of  fine  buildings  in  poor  London. 
One  would  imagine  all  this  were  enough 
for  us  to  see  taken  from   us  year  afler 
year,  without 'the  pretence  of  compen- 
sation.    But  the  spirit  of  monopoly  that 
trepanned  us  into  a  dishonest  bargain  at 
the  union,  and  then,  confessedly  upon  the 
ground  that  that  bargain  was  no  longer 
maintainable  without  public  bankruptcy, 
forced  us  by  the  mute  dint  of  numbers 
into  an  unjust  and  overreaching  contract^ 
called  a  consolidation  of  the  exchequers, 
unsatisfied  and  insatiable,  refuses  even  to 
take  of  poverty  at  our  own  hands,  but 
insists  that  we  should  pay  its  employes  for 
levying  it. 

The  heads  of  the 'Treasury  and^of  the 
Post-office,  are  botli  Englishmen  ;  and  in 
these  departments,  as  well  as  in  every 
branch  of  the  excise  and  customs,  con- 
tinual opportunities  are  sought,  for  putting 
over  the  heads  of  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, some  flippant  importation  from  the 
offices  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel* 
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Tben  there  it  tbe  Poor  Law  Office. 
Under  the  peculiar  circumstaDces  atten* 
dant  on  the  adoption  of  the  Eaglish  Poor 
Law  for  Ireland,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  was  some  excuse  for  sending 
Mr.  Nicholls  to  conduct  the  initiatory  ar- 
rangements ;  nay,  we  will  admit  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  for  the  same  temporary 
purpose,  and  until  Irishmen  could  be  made 
practically  conversant  with  a  system  to 
which  they  were  necessarily  strangers, 
there  was  some  reason  for  sending  over 
two  or  three  English  Assistant  Commis- 
rioners.  But  the  symptoms  of  the  same 
spirit  that  we  have  shown  to  pervade  all 
other  departments,  is  already  more  than 
doubtfully  displayed  in  this.  Five  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  are  now 
understood  to  be  permanent  appointments, 
Are  Englishmen ;  while  many  of  the  subor- 
dinate situations  are  filled  by  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  probably  know  as  much  of 
Ireland  as  they  do  of  Crim  Tartary.  We 
say  this  not  to  disparage  them;  we  presume 
that  they  are  all  men  of  industry,  cha- 
racter, and  intelligence;  being  here  for 
Ho  fault  of  theirs,  we  should  treat  them 
hospitably  and  well ;  but  whenever  their 
places  are  to  be  filled  up  again,  we  claim 
that  they  should  be  filled  by  Irishmen.  It 
is  our  right ;  it  is  no  favour  that  we  ask  ; 
*It  is  mere  justice. 

The  head  of  the  Board  of  Works  is  an 
Englishman,  appointed  during  Lord  Stan- 
ley's government  The  architect  of  the 
board  is  likewise  an  Englishman,  ap- 
pointed within  the  same  period.  Of  course, 
there  was  not  a  man  out  of  eight  millions 
and  a  half  of  Irish  people,  fit  to  discharge 
the  momentous  duties  of  a  commissioner 
of  roads  and  bridges— for  we  regret  to 
say,  there  is  very  little  else  that  the  nig- 
sardly  erant  for  public  works  in  Ireland, 
has  left  him  to  do.  As  for  the  architec- 
tural portion  of  the  concern,  we  se- 
Hously  confess  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
could  be  found  any  man  of  Irish  birth 
and  blood,  capable  of  conceiving,  much 
less  of  actually  executing,  those  contri- 
vances in  granite  that  decorate  one  side 
of  Marlborough-street  They  required 
genius  quite  of  a  different  description  from 
that  which  designed  the  Post-office,  or  the 
Exchange,  or  the  Church  of  the  Con- 
ception, which  latter  stands  by  way  of 
contrast  just  opposite  to  them ;  and  we 
own,  had  it  not  been  for  the  operation  of 
the  anti-Irish  system  of  appointments,  Ire- 
land might  have  remained  unto  this  day 
without  a  single  specimen  of  the  pound- 


of-soap  order  of  architecture.  Btft  not 
even  the  possession  of  these  beautiful  edi- 
fices can  reconcile  our  minds  to  the  system. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
distrustful  apprehension,  that  has  latterly 
begun  to  take  hold  of  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject,  and  of  the  fear  that  still 
more  unwarrantable  acts  of  spoliation  are 
possible,  if  not  likely  to  be  attempted, 
was  displayed  in  the  indignation  and  hos- 
tility so  loudly  expressed  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  a  rumour  was  prevalent,  that 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  contemplated 
Court  of  Registry  Appeals,  was  to  be  aa 
English  barrister.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  no  such  nomination  will  be 
in  fact  attempted;  and  that  the  rumour 
arose  from  an  expression,  perhaps  inaccu- 
rately  reported,  of  the  Solicitor  General 
in  introducing  the  bill,  and  which  may 
have  been  intended  to  signify  nothing 
more,  than  a  willingness  to  allow  the  point 
to  be  argued  by  English  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  they  were  infa- 
tuated enough  to  persist  in  urging  a  course 
so  fatal  to  all  confidence  and  friendly  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  But  out 
of  evil  Cometh  good.  The  report,  how- 
ever ground lessf  has  had  its  use.  It 
startled  many  men,  who  have  hitherto 
been  most  courteously  acquiescent  in  all 
measures  emanating  from  their  English 
Whig  allies,  into  a  consciousness  that 
their  dreams  of  identification  and  security 
might  be  prolonged  beyond  what  was 
meet,  or  safe,  or  honourable;  and  if  such 
a  provisiun  hud  been  deliberately  pro- 
posed by  ministers,  it  would  assuredly 
have  driven  not  a  few  of  their  most  inde- 
pendent, and  therefore  valuable,  sup- 
porters into  openly  protesting  against  so 
gross  a  breach  of  international  faith.  The 
legal  tribunals  of  this  kingdom  have  never 
as  yet  been  invaded,  save  in  the  one  res- 
pect, that  of  the  Chancellorship.  But  let 
the  precedent  be  once  established,  that 
Englishmen  are  eligible  to  be  promoted 
over  the  native  bar,  to  any  ordinary  judge- 
ship, no  matter  by  what  designation 
called,  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  over- 
throw the  entire  independent  jurisdictions 
of  the  country. 

There  is  one  point  further  on  which  we 
have  a  word  to  say.  It  b  pretended  that 
Irishmen  are  promoted  In  England,  as  in 
compensation  for  those  Englishmen  that 
are  promoted  here.  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  not  weigh  with  us  one  feather  in 
the  scale.  The  countries  are  in  no  one 
political  item  on  a  level.    Englaii^d  is  not 
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poor,  England  is  not  trampled  on  bj  an  i 
insolent  and  alien  aristocracy,  England 
is  the  seat  of  government,  England  has 
fire  to  one  representatives  in  one  house  of 
parliament,  and  seven  to  one  in  the  other 
over  us;  England  cannot  be  injured  by 
seeing  a  few  strangers  elevated  to  stations 
of  importance — Ireland  may  and  must 
be  susceptible  in  a  far  different  degree. 

But  it  is  ludicrously  false  that  there  is 
anything  resembling  an  equivalent,  ever 
thus  given.  The  hatred  of  Ireland  and  of 
her  people,  is  too  strong  to  permit  any  go- 
vernment to  attempt  such  a  scheme  of 
reciproeity.  The  present  ministry  have 
gone  further — immeasurably  further  than 
any  previous  ministry  ever  did  in  this  res- 
pect, and  they  have  lost  avowedly  and 
notoriously  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
English  influence  by  doing  so.  Yet  what 
h  the  extent  of  the  favours  so  conferred  ? 
The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  is  an 
Iriihroan,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  are  every  one  of  them  English- 
men ;  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  one 
only  is  an  Irishman ;  of  twelve  Cabinet 
Ministers,  one  only  is  an  Irishman,  and 
he  would  never  have  been  there,  but  for 
his  close  connection  with  certain  exalted 
English  fomiliea. 


But  take  the  instance  of  two  men,  with* 
out  aristocratic  pretension,  and  respect* 
ively  possessing  no  other  claim  than  that 
of  political  ability  and  character.  Among 
the  English  whigs  of  the  class  we  have 
described,  by  much  the  most  successful 
debater  is  Mr.  Macauley ;  among  the  Irish 
members,  the  most  successful  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  Mr.  Shell — for  we 
we  cannot  think  or  speak  of  O'Connell  in 
the  same  breath  with  men  of  the  stamp  in 
question.  Weil,  they  belong  to  the  same 
party ;  they  are  severally  deemed  entitled 
to  official  advancement;  and  what. hap« 
pens  ?  The  one  having  been  already  well 
paid  by  an  Indian  judgeship,  for  all  the 
services  he  ever  did  (or  ever  will  do)  his 
party,  is  made  a  Cabinet  Minister;  tho 
other,  being  only  an  Irishman,  is  made 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade« 
where  he  can  be  of  no  more  use  to  hi« 
country,  and  whence  he  can  no  more 
reflect  lustre  upon  his  native  land,  than  if 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Such' 
is  the  difference^  and  it  is  in. spirit  and 
effect  truly  immeasurable,  between  the 
fair  reward  of  English  talent,  and  the  un- 
fair defrauding  of  Irish  talent  of  its  oor* 
responding  recompense* 
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The  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in 
1806,  affords  a  convenient  resting  place, 
and  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  life 
of  Romilly.  The  barriers  which  his  own 
delicacy  of  feeling  had  interposed  between 
bim  and  his  entrance  into  parliament  were 
removed,  and  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  Solicitor  General  of  that 
administration,  which  was  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville. 
Some  of  our  readers  may,  per  hap?,  think 
that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  early 
part  of  his  history — dilated  too  much  up- 
on those  portions  of  his  life,  which  are 
comparatively  unconnected  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  present  day,  and  have  little 
apparent  bearing  upon  the  party  struggles 
of  our  own  time.  But  independently  of  their 
importance,  in  explaining  his  opinions 
and  illaBtrating  his  character,  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  events  themselves 
are  a  sufficient  apology,  if,  indeed,  any  be 
needed.    There  is  a  pleasure  in  reading 


the  unaffected  and  faithfully  recorded  opi- 
nions of  those,  who  have  lived  when  great 
events,  of  which  the  influence  will  be  felt, 
even  to  "the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time,"  were  in  progress.  There  is  a  na- 
tural anxiety  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
impressions,  which  those  events  made  on 
the  minds  of  men,  who  were  then  living 
spectators  of,  and  partakers  in  what  we, 
alas,  can  but  read  of.  We  wish  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  interruption  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  events,  the  gap  in  the  great 
chain  of  causation  which  is  so  perceptible 
to  our  retrospective  glance,  was  equally 
distinct  to  them ;  whether  the' magnitude 
and  importance  of  what  was  passing  before 
their  eyes,  were  distinctly  contemplated 
by  them;  whether  their  judgment  coin- 
cides with  that  of  us,  their  successors.  In 
most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  it  is  true  we  ara 
disappointed.  The  long  train  of  conse- 
quences which  the  event  draws  after  it, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be  visible  above  the 


^  Mmom  of  the  life  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  edited  by  his  Sons.    3  Vols.,  8vo.  London,  1840^ 
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fteld  of  ?iew,  to  whicli  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators are  necessarily  confined.  The  nume- 
rous unimporunt  circumsUnces  with  which 
the  principal  event  is  accompanied,  and  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  those  that  im- 
mediately precede,  as  well  as  with  those  that 
immediately  follow — ^the   thousand  petty 
details  which  link  the  to-day  with  the  yes- 
terday as  well  as  the  morrow,  diminish  the 
abruptness,  or  disguise  the  importance,  of 
the  change  that  has  just  occurred.    The 
shadows  of  coming  events  have  some- 
times warned  the  thoughtful  of  their  ap- 
in'oach,  and  impressed  them  with  an  anti- 
cipated sense  of  their  greatness ;  and  those, 
who  from  the  vantage  ground  of  futurity 
can  contemplate  their  sign  and  bearing, 
possess,  in  comparison,   a  test  which  is 
wanting  to  the  persons  who  were  in  actual 
contact  with  them.     There  are  objects  so 
mighty,   that  in  order  to  estimate  their 
magnitude,  you  must  recede  some  distance 
from  them.    It  is  only  in  the  morning  and 
«vening  that  vou  have  the  advantage  of 
the  shadow.    You  look  for  it  in  vain  in  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  actual  noon-day  sun. 
The  want  of  a  competent  person  to  fill 
Ae  office  and  perform  the  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor, seems,  in  1806,  as  well  as  in  1880, 
to  have  occasioned  serious  embarrassment 
to  the  Whigs ;  and  stranger  to  say,  they 
•eem  never  to  have  thought  of  offering  it 
to  Romilly,  the  man,  who,  by  professional 
as  well  as  general  ability,  was  pre-emi- 
nently qualified  for  it    After  having  been 
successively  offered  to,  and  refused  by  the 
two  Chief  Justices,  Ellen  borough  and  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  the  great  seal  was  trans- 
ferred^ to  Lord  Erskine,  whose  inexperi- 
ence in  the  business  of  the  court   over 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside,  was  a 
source  of  wretchedness  to'himself,  and  of 
weakness  to  his  party,  during  their  short 
atoy  in  oflice.     In  addition  to   ignorance 
^i  ..  e*^en»We  and  complicated  system 
of  jurisprudence,  which  it  was  his  duty  as 
Lord  Chancellor  to  regulate  and  adminis- 
ter,  Erskine  seems  to  have  exhibited  great 
want  of  discretion  in  displaying  his  igno- 
rance, and  lamentable  weakness  :n  the  dis- 
^bution  of  the  patronage  of  his  office. 
His  unaffected  explanation  to  Romilly,  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  he  felt   himself 
placed,  by  his  unacquaintance  with  equity 
Jorisprudence,  however  badly  it  augured 
for  the  suitors  in  Vis  court,  is  creditable  to 
Ills  candour,  and  so  characteristic,  that 
we  insert  the  account  of  it  from  Romilly's 
filamentary  Diary,  with  RomiUy's  opi- 


**  Although  the  new  admialstratlon  has  htm 
formed,  in  general,  of  the  pablic  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  the  grestett  talents  of  suy 
in  the  country,  there  are  tome  few  appoint- 
ments which  have  been  received  by  the  pub- 
lic with  much  dissatisfaction,  and  none  with 
more  than  Erskine,  to  he  Lord  Chancellor.— 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  he  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  situation.  His  practise  has  never 
led  him  into  Courts  of  Eouity,  and  the  doc- 
trines which  prevail  in  tnem,  are,  to  him, 
almost  like  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  auickness.  and 
is  capable  of  much  application  ;  out  at  his  tine 
of  life,  with  the  continual  occupations  which 
the  duties  of  his  office  will  give  him,  and  the  im- 
mense arrear  of  business  led  him  by  bis  Tory 
and  doubting  predecessor,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  he  should  find  the  means  of  making  him- 
self master  of  that  extensive  and  complicated 
system  of  law,  which  he  will  have  to  administer. 
He  acts  indeed,  very  ingenuously  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  feels  his  unfitness,  and  seems  almost 
overcome  with  the  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  foresees  that  he  will  have  to  encounter.  He 
called  on  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  told  me  that 
he  should  stand  in  great  need  of  my  assistance, 
that  I  must  tell  him  what  to  read,  and  how 
best  to  fit  himself  for  his  situation.  '  You  must,* 
these  were  the  very  words  he  used  to  me*  *  yon 
must  make  me  a  Chancellor  now,  that  I  may 
afterwards  make  you  one.'  * 

The  appointment  of  Erskine,  however 
unfortunate,  in  consequence  of  his  inca- 
pacity for  the  judicial  duties  of  his  office, 
involved  no  breach  of  constitutional  prin« 
ciple,  such  as  was  occasioned  by  the  no- 
mination of  Lord  EUenboroogh  asa  cabinet 
minister — a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Whigs  to  build  up  walls 
to  knock  their  heads  against — which  is  de- 
fended by  Romilly  upon  grounds  and 
written  arguments,  more  suited  to  his  em- 
ployment as  an  equity  pleader,  than  to  his 
reputation  as  an  enlightened  statesman 
or  a  constitutional  lawyer.  The  Toriea 
did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
blunder  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  led  the  grand  attack  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  which,  coming 
from  any  other  quarter  not  so  open  to  the 
"tu  quoque"  argument,  in  cases  of  in- 
fringements upon  the  constitution,  would 
have  been  difficult  to  be  repelled. 

All  such  trifling  errors,  however,  were 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  passing  of  the  act 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  from  the  first 
agitation  of  the  subject,  was  finally  car- 
ried on  the  16th  of  May,  1806,  in  defiance 
of  the  persevering  resistance  of  the  Tories, 
aided  on  tnis  occasion  by  the  secret  hos- 
tility of  the  king,  whose  soiu^  in  the  House 
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of  Lords,  wiUioat  a  single  exception,  voted 
against  it.     It  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  support  of  a  powerful  party,  and 
the    zealous    exertions    of    disinterested 
and  eloquent  men  upon  the   subject,   it 
should  have  taken  so  long  a  period  of  time 
before  the  obstacles,  which  the  guilty  inte- 
rests of  some,  and  the  disgusting  prejudices 
of  others,  threw  in  the  way  of  a  measure, 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  which  could 
not  seriously   be  questioned,  were  finally 
overcome;   and  the    fact  that  a    longer 
period  should  intervene,  before  the  crown- 
ing conclusion  was  put  to  the  work,  then 
begun  by  the  abolition  of  slavery — ^before 
the  same  party,  whose  glory  it  is  that  they 
protected  the  African  from  the  piracy  of 
his  white  kidnappers,    could   rescue  the 
West  Indian  negro  from  the  lash  of  his 
tyrannical  master.     In  those  dreary  inter- 
vals, how  much  of  crime  on  one  side,  and 
suffering  on  the  other,    has    been  occa- 
sioned and  inflicted  by  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  inevitable  reforms.     How  many  a 
captnred  African  has  perished  miserably 
in  all  the  honors  of  a  slave  ship.    How 
many    a    negro    bondsman,  whose    soul 
yearned  for  a  glimpse  of  the  far  distant, 
yet  long  sought,  promised  land  of  freedom, 
has  died  of  hope  deferred — of  sickness  of 
the  soul— of  weariness  and  of  wandering 
vith  worn  feet  and  parched  lips,  through 
the  dreary  waste  of  slavery. 

The  scandal  respecting  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  whose  misfortunes  have  effaced  the 
memory  of  her  errors,  was  considered  of 
aufl&cieot  importance  to  attract  the  attention 
and  occupy  the  time  of  the  cabinet,  then 
composed  of  the  friends  of  her  husband. 
The  lady,  of  course,  threW' herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  opposition,  who  gladly  adopted 
her  as  a  useful  nlly;  and  the  domestic 
dissensions  and  grievances  of  a  married 
couple  were  magnified  into  matters  of  na- 
tional concern.  A  more  permanent  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  political  parties  and 
tlieir  destinies,  was,  however,  produced 
by  a  cause,  at  the  time,  of  incomparably 
less  moment*  A  di:ipute  had  arisen,  re- 
specting- the  right  to  the  guardianship  and 
custody  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour,  who  had  been  left  by  her 
parents,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  wife  or  mistress  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  infant  had  ex- 
cited the  fancy  or  gained  the  affection  of 
the  prince,  then  domesticated  with  Mrs. 
Fhahcrbflirt ;  and  the  attempt  iqade  by  the 


brothers  of  the  deceased  Lord  Hugh,  to 
remove  the  child  from  Mrs.  Fitzherbert*s 
care,'  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
prince.  Romilly  was  retained  as  his 
counsel,  to  sustain  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  before  the  Chancellor,  who,,  how- 
ever, decided  against  the  wishes  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  matter  was  brought 
by  appeal  before  the  lords,  amongst  whom 
the  prince's  anxiety  respecting  the  result, 
induced  him,  in  defiance  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Romilly,  to  institute  a  canvass 
for  votes,  upon  a  matter  to  come  before 
them  judicially.  Whether  influenced  by 
the  arguments  of  Romill}',  or  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  heir  apparent,  the  decision 
of  the  lords  was  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  prince ;  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert's  possession  of  the  child  was 
secured,  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Hertford  as  guardians  of  the  infant. 
But  this  success  soon  after  produced  bitter 
fruits,  iiot  only  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  her- 
self, but  for  the  party  with  whom  she  was 
in  alliance.  The  intimacy  which  was 
superinduced  between  the  prince  and  Lady 
Hertford,  the  nominal  guardian  of  his 
protegee,  ended  in  that  lady's  supplanting 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in  his  favour; 
and  her  influence  was  succes^sfully  em- 
ployed in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  Tories, whose  more  courtly  doc- 
trines would  naturally  have  recommended 
them  to  his  favour,  were  it  not  that  they  had 
been  the  chosen  ministers  of  his  father. 
The  effects  of  this  influence  of  Lady  Hert- 
ford became  visible,  when  the  kingly 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince,  as  unrestricted  Regent,  in  1812 ; 
and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  boasts  of  a 
free  constitution,  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  the  destinies  of  the 
empire  were  altered,  or,  at  least,  mate- 
rially influenced,  by  an  unexpected  change 
in  the  oflUce  of  the  prince's  mistress. 

Before,  however,  this  (fur  them)  salu- 
tary change  had  been  effected  in  the 
Prince's  inclinations,  the  Tories,  with  the 
double  design  of  annoying  him  and  concir 
Hating  the  favour  of  the  old  King,  zealr 
ously  espoused  the  cause  of  his  wife,  whom 
they  represented  as  a  much  injured,  and 
what  is  more  doubtful,  an  innocent  wo- 
man. The  parliamentary  majority!  how- 
ever, and  the  weight  of  influence  and 
talent,  were  on  the  side  of  their  opponents* 
who,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Fox, 
on  the  Idth  of  September,  1806,  seemed 
firmly  seated  in  ofiice,  when  an  unex- 
pected diflicuUy  arose^  which  drove  them 
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from  power,  and  doomed  them  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  unavailing,  and  almost 
hopeless  opposition.  Among  the  measures 
which  they  proposed  introducing,  was  one 
to  enable  the  crown  to  employ  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  military  and  naval  service, 
without  imposing  upon  them  offensive 
oaths,  or  subjecting  them  to  tests  incon- 
sistent with  their  religious  belief.  Obvi- 
ous  as  was  the  policy  of  such  a  measure, 
at  such  a  time,  when  the  nation  was  at 
"  hard  grips*'  with  Bonaparte,  the  stupid 
bigotry  of  George  the  Third  took  fright 
at  even  so  trifling  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code ;  his  objections  were  heightened  by 
insidious  communications  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Tories,  who  encouraged  his  resist- 
ance and  promised  him  support.  The 
ministers  were  required  to  sign  a  minute 
in  council,  pledging  themselves  never  again 
to  advise  the  King  upon  this  disagreeable 
subject ;  and  when  they  refused  to  comply 
with  this  disgraceful  as  well  as  unconstitu- 
tional condition,  their  dismissal  was  agreed 
upon.  The  Chancellor  (Erskine)  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  avert  their  dismissal, 
by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  King,  which 
was  listened  to,  but  not  heeded  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  they  commanded  an  un- 
doubted parliamentary  majority,  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  country,and  had  failed 
in  no  important  measure,  they  were  dis- 
missed from  office  for  the  crime  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  country,  in  the  time  of  its 
greatest  need,  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  resist- 
ing the  common  enemy.  Then  followed, 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry  which  succeeded 
tliem,  one  of  those  attempts  to  rouse  the 
fanatical  hatred  of  the  English  people 
against  the  unfortunate  Catholics,  whom 
the  bill  of  1806  sought  to  relieve  from  a 
small  portion  of  their  still  remaining  dis- 
abilities. To  the  lasting  injury  of  the  British 
empire,  and  the  deep  disgrace  of  the  British 
name,  such  attempts  have  been  too  suc- 
cessful, even  down  to  our  own  times. 
But  what  stamps  a  peculiar  degree  of  in- 
famy upon  the  no-Popery  cry  of  1807,  is, 
that  the  men  who  were  loudest  and  most 
vehement  in  their  efforts  to  raise  it,  pro- 
posed themselves  to  be  the  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  a  much  larger  measure  pf  con- 
cession, than  that  which  they  so  calumnif 
ously  denounced.  That  Eldon  and  Per- 
ceval, and  the  other  veterans  in  the  cause 
of  bigotry,  should  have  stimulated  the  fierce 
passions  of  the  people  upon  the  subject,  was, 
however  lamentable,  still,  at  least,  consis- 
tent; bat,  that  such  men  as  Canning  and 


Castlereagh,  with  professiona  of  libeniity 
still  warm  upon  their  lips,  with  their  de« 
nunciations  of  the  impolicy  of  withholding 
concession,  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the 
public,  should  have  concurred  in  rousing  the 
rancour  of  the  English  public,  and  joined 
in  a  senseless  cry,  which  they  roast  have 
known  to  be  unfounded*  and  believed  to 
be  mischievous,  is  a  degree  of  political 
profligacy  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equalled  or  surpassed.  To  persecute  for  dif* 
ferences  of  religious  belief,  is  detestable 
enough ;  but  when  the  palliation  of  entho- 
siastjo  belief  is  wanting,  when  the  guilt  of 
hypocrisy  is  added  to  the  crime  of  pene* 
cution,  and  the  persecutor  is  himself  indif« 
ferent  to  what  be  punishes  so  severely, 
we  want  words  in  which  adequately  to 
convey  our  mingled  disgust  and  detesta- 
tion. Upon  the  occasion  in  question,  how- 
ever, the  disgraceful  attempt  was  but  too 
successful.  The  friends  of  the  ejected 
ministers  endeavoured  to  restore  them  to 
office,  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens;  but  the  result  proved,  that  with 
their  power,  their  influence  over  that  as- 
sembly had  passed  away.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  King,  and  the  threat  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, with  the  fierce  no-Popery  cry  ring- 
ing in  their  ears,  were  too  strong  for  the 
political  fidelity  of  the  adherents  of  the 
late  administration,  and  the  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  82— 

'*  The  debate  was  a  very  extraordinary  one. 
Perceval  declared  that  the  king  had  no  advisers 
In  the  measure ;  that  this  proceeding  was  in 
truth  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  th«  king  per 
sonally  ;  and  to  call  upon  him,  as  he  said,  to 
answer  personally  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
Canninp^,  ufter  the  most  fulsome  adulation  of 
the  king,  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
when  the  Catholic  Bill  was  first  mentioned,  to 
vote  for  it  if  the  king  was  for  it,  and  against 
it  if  the  king  was  asrainst.  Every  art  was  used 
to  interest  persons  for  the  king.  His  age  was 
perpetually  mentioned,  bis  pious  scruples,  bis 
regard  for  his  Coronation  oath,  which  some 
members  did  not  scruple  to  say  would  have 
been  violated,  if  the  Bill  had  passed.  Canning 
endeavoured  to  allure  men  to  his  party,  by  very 
gross  expedients.  He  talked  about  the  king's 
remarkably  good  health  and  promise  of  long 
life,  and  the  uncommon  force  and  soundness  of 
his  understanding.  He  said  very  distinctly, 
that  if  the  question  were  lost,  the  Ministers 
would  not  go  out,  but  that  they  should  appeal 
to  the  people  ;  he  meant'undoubtedly  that  tbey 
should  dissolve  the  Parliament." 

If  any  members  were  induced  to  vote 
for  the  Ministry,  by  the  hopes  of  thereby 
prplonging  their  own  parliamentary  exist- 
ence, they  were  grossly    disappointed; 
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for  lest  the  nation  Bhould  have  time  to 
recover  from  the  fever  fit  of  religious 
frenzy,  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the 
disgusting  artifices  of  the  ministers,  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1807,  and  even  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  made  nse  of,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
excitement — 

"The  Lords  Commissioners* speech,  does  not 
affect  to  disguise  how  necessary  it  was,  not  to 
lose  a  moment,  la  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  nnfoonded  clamour  which  the  ministers  have 
indnstrioasly  raised.    '  His  Majesty,'  they  say, 
'is  anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his  people, 
while  the  events  which  have  recently  occurred 
are  yetfrcabia  their  recollection  :'  and  after* 
wards  they  say,  <  His  Majesty  trusts  that  the 
^visions  natBially  and  unavoidably  excited,  by 
the  late  unibrtunate  and  uncalled  for  agitation 
of  a  question  so  interesting;  to  the  feelings  and 
opinioos  of  his  people,  will  speedily  pass  away.' 
Alluding  to  the  supposed  restraint  imposed  on 
the  king  by  his  Coronation  Oath,  they  say, 
*  His  Majesty  feels  that  in  resorting  to  this 
measure,  he  affords  his  people  the  best  oppor- 
tsaity  of  testifying  their  determination  to  sup- 
port him  in  every  exercise  of  the  Prerogatives 
of  hb  Crown,  which  is  conformable  to  the  sa- 
ered  obligations  under  which  they  are  held,  and 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  and  to 
die  security  of  the  Constitution.*     A  part  of 
this  speech,  which  cannot  but  excite  disgust  in 
the  mind  of  every  man,  is  that  in  which  it  is 
said, «  Hia  Majesty  has  directed  us  most  ear^ 
neatiy  to  recommend  to  you,  that  you  should 
cultivate  by  every  means  in  your  power,  a  spirit 
of  onion,  harmony,  and  good  will  amongst  all 
classes   and  descriptions  of  his  people :'  what 
detestable  hypocrisy  !'* 

The  ministers,  however,  did  not  trust 
entirely  for  their  parliamentary  majority 
to  the  effects,  however  certain,  of  the  no- 
Popcry  cry ;  means  were  uken  to  render 
that   majority  independent  of   any  such 
transitory   emotion  of  the  public  mind. 
Money*  how  obuined  does  not  appear, 
was  lavishly  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
seats,  to  be  filled  by  devoted  adherents  of 
the  administration ;  and  as  the  passage  from 
Romill/a  Diary,  in  which  this  is  described, 
is  valuable  as  an  authentic  record  of  a 
state  €»f  things  now  passed  away,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  it*- 

*  I  shall  procure  myself  a  seat  In  tiie  new 
PMaoieirt,  unless  I  find  that  it  will  cost  so 
kige  a  snm  of  money,  as  in  the  sUte  of  my 
fimnly  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  me  to  • 
devote  to  such  an  object,  which  I  find  is  very 
fikely  to  be  the  case.  Tiemey,  who  manages 
tills  business  for  the  friends  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, assures  me  that  he  can  hear  of  no  seats 
to  be  disposed  of.  After  a  Parliament  which 
hn  fived  fittie  more  than  foot  monthsi  one 


would  naturally  suppose  that  those'seats,  which 
are  regularly  sold  uy  the  proprietors  of  them, 
would  be  very  cheap ;  they  are,  however,  in 
fact  sold  now  at  a  higher  price  than  was  ever 
given  for  them  before.  Tierney  tells  me  that 
he  has  offered  £10,000  for  the  two  seats  of 
Westbury,  the  property  of  the  late  lord  Abing- 
don, and  which  are  to  be  made  the  most  of  oy 
trustees  for  his  creditors,  and  has  met  with  a 
refusal.  £6,000  and  £5,500  have  been  given 
for  seats,  with  no  stipulation  as.  to  time,  or 
agmnst  the  event  of  a  speedy  dissolution  by  the 
king's  death,  or  by  any  change  of  administra- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  the  new  ministers  have 
bought  up  all  the  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed 
of,  at  any  prices.  Amongst  others  Sir  C —  H — , 
thcf  great  dealer  in  Boroughs,  has  sold  all  he 
had  to  ministers.  With  what  money  all  this  is 
done  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  snpposed  that  the 
king,  who  had  greatiy  at  heart  to  preserve  this 
new  administration,  the  favourite  objects  of  his 
choice,  has  advanced  a  very  laige  sum  out  of 
his  privy  purse.  , 

"  This  buying  of  seats  is  detestable,  and  yet 
it  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  one  in  my 
situation*  who  is  resolved  to  be  an  independent 
man,  can  get  into  Parliament  To  come  in  by 
a  popular  election  in  the  present  state  of  the 
representation,  is  quite  impossible  ;  to  be  placed 
there  by  some  great  Lord,  and  to  vole  as  he 
shall  direct,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  de- 
pendence! and  nothing  hardly  remains  but  to 
owe  a  seat  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  one's 
fortune,  it  is  true  that  many  men  who  buy 
seats,  do  it  as  a  maUer  of  pecuniary  speculation, 
as  a  profitable  mode  of  employing  their  money  ; 
they  carry  on  a  political  trade  ;  they  buy  their 
seats  and  sell  their  votes.  For  myself,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  by  giving  money  for  a  seat,  I 
shall  make  a  sacrifice  of  my  private  property, 
merely  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic. I  know  what  danger  there  is  of  men's 
disguising  from  themselves  the  real  motives'  of 
their  actions  ;  but  it  really  does  appear  to  me 
that  it  is  from  this  motive  alone  that  I  act." 

Ro^)illy^ however,  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  seat  for  Horsham,  of  rather  uncer- 
tain tenure,  upon  comparatively  moderate 
terms;  the  purchase  money,  in  case  the 
question  upon  which  the  right  of  election 
depended,  should  be  decided  in  his  favour 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House,  was  to 
be  £2000 ;  and  if  the  decision  was  adverse, 
he  was  not  to  be  at  any  expense. 

The  conjoined  effect  of  the  no-Popery 
cry»  and  of  the  purchase  of  seats,  was 
soon  perceived  when  Parliament  met. 
Lord  Howick's  amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress, censuring  the  late  dissolution  of 
Pariiament,  was  defeated  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  850  to  155,  and  the  Tories 
were  secured  during  the  continuance  of  the 
king's  reign.  The  consequences  to  Ire* 
Itmd  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
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firom  the  accMsion  of  such  a  ministry,  sup- 
ported by  the  obstinate  prejudices  of  the 
kinf?,  and  the  rabid  yell  of  the  bigoted 
multitude  in  England.  The  course  of  le- 
gislatiouy  so  frequently  adopted  with  regard 
to  this  country,  as  amply  to  justify  the 
expression  of  one  of  our  orators,  that  you 
may  trace  Ireland  through  the  Imperial 
Statutes,  like  a  wounded  snake  by  her 
blood,  was  followed  undeviatingly.  Upon 
this  occasion  an  Irish  Insurrection  Bill, 
and  an  Irish  Arms'  Bill,  were  introduced 
by  the  then  Irish  Secretary,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  upon  this  occasion  as  upon 
some  subsequent  ones,  the  mode  of  pass- 
ing those  Bills  was  as  disgusting,  as  the 
measures  themselves  were  tyrannical  and 
unjust.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  upon 
this  occasion,  that  a  similar  measure  to  that 
introduced  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  late  ministers, 
yielding  to  the  dread  of  unpopularity  in 
England :  they  were  consequently  debar- 
red from  objecting,  when  out  of  office,  to 
what  they  had  themselves  affected  to  con- 
aider  necessary  when  in— 

"  The  Irish  Insurrection  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed.  A  long  debate  on  the  Bill 
for  Enlisting  the  Army  from  the  Militia  had 
preceded  it :  and  it  was  not  till  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  this  important  mea- 
sure of  the  Irish  bill,  was  entered  on.  Several 
amendments  were  moved,  on  receiving  the  re- 
port, and  amoDMt  others,  one  to  limit  the  du- 
ration of  tlie  bin  to  one  year;  but  they  were  all 
rejected  ;  consequently,  the  bill  stands  as  it 
went  thniugh  the  committee  *  and  is  to  continue 
in  force  for  two  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  ParliamenL  It  was  Jive 
o'clock  in  the  mornifig,  before  the  question 
upon  the  third  reading  was  put,  on  which  ques- 
tion alone,  could  the  justice  and  policy  ot  the 
measure  be  discussed;  for,  on  the  second  read- 
ing, an  understanding  had  prevailed  on  all  sides, 
that  the  bill  should  go  into  a  committee,  that  it 
might  be  seen  how  far  it  could  be  altered  or 
mitigated,  before  its  meriu  were  debated.  The 
debate  which  now  took  place  was  such  as  mi? ht 
have  been  expected  at  such  an  hour,  when  every 
body  was  tired  and  exhausted,  and  it  lasted  but 
a  short  time.  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  for  the  bill. 
He  had  voted  for  the  shorter  period  of  its  du- 
ration, and  for  all  the  mitigations  which  had 
been  proposed ;  but  yet,  he  said ,  that  such 
as  the  bill  was,  he  thought  it  a  necessary  mea- 
sure, and  he  said,  that  to  his  knowledge,  there 
was  a  Frenoh  party  in  Ireland;  His  arguments, 
or  rather  assertions,  or  to  speak  still  more  ac- 
curately, his  authority  had  great  weight,  and 
determined  many  who  came  to  the  House  in- 
tending to  vote  against  the  bill,  to  go  away  with- 
out dividing.  Amongst  these  were  Lord  Milton, 
Ward  (Lord  Dudley's  son),  Ponsonby  (the 
nephew  of  the  late  Irish  Chancellor)  and  I)iuon. 


For  myself,  the  measure  appeared  to  me  ao 
impolitic,  so  unjust,  and  likely  to  produce  so 
much  mischief,  that  I  determined  if  any  person 
divided  the  House,  to  vote  against  it.  Sheridan 
did  divide  it,  on  the  question  that  the  bill  do 
pass,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  minority  of  10, 
mduding  the  tellers,  against  108.  The  ten 
were,  Sheridan,  Lord  William  Russell,  Daly, 
Colonel  Talbot.  Pigott,  Henry  Martin,  Aber- 
cromby,  Sharp,  P.  Moore,  and  myself.  I  did 
not  speak  upon  the  bill ;  that  it  would  pass, 
whatever  mii^hi  be  said  against  it,  I  could  not 
doubt,  and  I  therefore  thought  that  to  state  my 
objections  to  ir  could  have  no  other  effect,  than 
to  increase  the  mischief  which  I  wished  to  pie- 
vent  What  triumphant  arguments  will  not 
this  bill,  and  that  which  is  depending  in  the 
House  for  preventing  the  people  having  arms,  | 
furnish  the  disaffected  with  in  Ireland !  What  i 
laws  more  tyr:innical  could  they  have  to  dread, 
if  the  French  yoke  were  imposed  upon  them  ? 
What  worse  could  they  endure  than  to  be  ex- 
posed to  domiciliary  visits,  to  have  their  houaea 
broken  open  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  to 
see  insolent  superintendents  forcing  their  way 
into  every  bed  chamber,  to  see  that  none  of  the 
familv  are  from  home  ;  and  to  have  those,  who 
at  such  a  season  shall  be  absent,  u-itbout  being 
able  to  produce  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  was 
on  some  lawful  occasion,  subjected  to  transpor. 
tatiun,  as  felons,  to  New  South  Wales  ?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  men  will  be  so  blindly  at- 
tached to  a  bondage  thus  cruel  and  detrrad- 
in^,  as  willingly  to  shed  tlieir  blood  in  defence 
or  it. 

*'  To  adopt  such  a  measure  at  a  moment  like 
the  present  appears  to  me  to  be  little  short  of 
madness.  Unfortunately  the  measure  had  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  late  ministry.  They 
had  left  a  draft  of  the  bill  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office ;  and  they  were  now  ashamed  of 
what  some  of  them  had  themselves  thought  of 
proposing.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral of  Irelsnd  had  approved  of  the  bill  ;  but 
Pigott  and  myself  had  never  heard  that  such 
a  measure  was  in  agitation,  till  it  was  brought 
into  the  Hotise  by  the  present  ministers.'* 

And  thus,  with  the  approbation  of  one 
party  and  the  assent  of  the  other,  with- 
out argument  or  discussion,  at  the  hour 
when  the  sweepings  of  the  government 
offices  are  hustled  through  the  House, 
a  bill  suspending  the  constitution  in  Ire- 
land, abolishing  the  trial  by  jury,  and  cre- 
ating new  officers,  as  well  as  new  modes  of 
trial,  was  passed  through  the  House  with 
less  consideration,  than  would  be  bestowed 
upon  a  measure  for  inclosing  the  commons 
in  the  pettiest  parish  in  England* 

We  do  not  seek  to  disguise  the  errors, 
or  magnify  the  virtues  of  the  Whig  party 
in  their  policy  towards  this  country — but 
it  is  only  justice  when  outrages  upon  Irish 
liberty,  such  as  that  contemplated  by  them 
in  1806|  rise  to  our  recoUedioDi  to  bear  in 
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miDd  at  the  same  time,  that  upon  the  few 
occasions  on  which,  in  modern  times,  they 
have  succeeded  in  ascending  the  heights 
of  office,  they  have  inherited  the  conse- 
quences of  their  predecessors'  policy,  and 
Raped  the   abundant  harvest  of  discon- 
tent which    the   others    had    sown.     If, 
startled  at  the  hoarse  sounds  in  which  the 
popnlar  grievances  find  a  vent,  and  pressed 
OQ  by  the  English  people,  studiously  ex  ci- 
ted by  their  opponents,  they  have  some- 
times adopted    the   worst   expedients  of 
their  foes,  they  are  not  on  that  account  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  category,  as  the  unmi- 
tigated oppressors  whom  they  have  displa- 
ced. The  best  refutation  of  the  insidious  and 
hypocritical  pretences  of  moderation,  put 
forward  by  the  Tories  at  the  present  day, 
is  to  be  ftnind  in  the  history  of  their  past 
goveromeot  of  this  country,  a  government 
conducted  by  the  same  party,  almost  by 
ti>e  very  same  men,  who  now,  under  the 
mme  of  Conservatives,  and  with  profes- 
nons  of  impartiality,  seek  to  soothe  the 
prejudices  of  the  Irish  people  against  them, 
and  thereby   remove  the  great  obstacle 
vhich  separates  them  from  office.     That 
history  furnishes,  at  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
planation and  a  justification  of  the  strong 
hatred  to  their  domination,  entertained  by 
the  people  of  this  country,   and   affords 
vhat  would  otherwise  be  wanting,  a  justi- 
£catioD  of  their  opponents.   Placed  along 
fide  the  lengthened  bead-roll  of  Tory  sins, 
the  calendar  of  Whig  ofiences,  either  of 
commission  or  of  omission,  seems  trifling 
in  comparison.     From  the  Union  down  to 
Noromber,  1830,  with  the  short  interval 
t>f  the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration  in 
1B06,  and  the  equivocal  interruption  of  the 
Canning  and  Goderich  ministries  in  1827, 
theTories  were  continually  and  uninterrupt- 
^lyio  power;  andduring  that  period  the  In- 
surrection Act  was  in  force  from  1800  to 
5802;  Martial  Law  from  1803  to  1805; 
the  Insurrection  Act  again  Irom  1807  to 
^BlO.from  1814  to  1818,  and  from  1822 
<o  1824.   Iq  addition  to  these  tolerably 
stringent  measures  of  coercion,  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  was  suspended  until  1802, 
^n  from  1803  to  1806,  and  once  again 
101822.  There  was  besides  the  Arms'  Act, 
allowing    domiciliary    visits,     and    pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  arms,  in  force  from 
1807 ;  and  all  this  it  should  be  remembered, 
^^  ID  addition  to,  and  in  aid  of  a  criminal 
code  of  Qoparanelled  severity,  containing 
*  whole  series  of  sanguinary  statutes  pe- 
^^iar  to  Ireland,  and  which  are  known  by 
^  "o^m  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts.    And 


during  this  long  reign  of  terror,  under  tht 
undisputed  sway  of  a  government,  ihua 
self-convicted  of  oppression,  by  the  alleged 
necessity  of  coercion,  what  beneficial  mea* 
sures  have  'we  as  a  set-off  against  these 
Arms'  Acts,  and  Insurrection  Acts?  What 
permanent  improvements  to  compensate 
for  these  temporary  breaches  of  the  con* 
stitution  ?  What  attempts  to  remove  the 
grounds  of  discontent,  thus  conclusively 
admitted  to  exist?  Ample  opportunities 
there  were  for  investigating,  ample  time  for 
preparing,  ample  power  for  enacting  reme* 
dial  measures,  had  such  been  in  their  con- 
templation; and  yet  we  seek  in  vain  through 
the  statute-book  for  traces  of  their  exist- 
ence. In  vain  do  we  look  for  any  efforts 
to  remedy  the  admitted  abuses  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Laws, — any  attempt  to  abate  the  ao» 
knowledged  nuisance  of  Church  Rates,— 
any  desire  to  alleviate  the  glaring  injustice 
of  the  Tithe  Laws;  and  yet  all  these 
were  subsequently  admitted  by  themselves 
to  be  evils  of  great  magnitude,  deserving 
and  requiring  a  remedy,  which  even  they 
could  not  object  to.  It  could  not  have  been 
that  power  was  wanting,  for  from  1807  to 
1827  theirofficial  career  was  undisturbed  by 
any  serious  obstacles,  they  encountered  no 
rude  gales  of  Parliamentary  opposition, 
no  hidden  rocks  of  court  intrigue.  Their 
reconciliation  with  the  Regent  in  1812,  se- 
cured them  the  Palace  and  obedient  ma- 
jorities in  Parliament.  Disregarding  alike 
reason  and  justice,  eloquence  and  argument, 
they  triumphantly  sustained  the  favourites 
of  the  Prince.  Measures  of  coercion,  of 
repression  were  rife,  but  of  conciliation, 
of  concession,  there  is  literally  not  one.  The 
Insurrection  Act  was  carried  by  unlisten* 
ing  majorities ;  but  the  Catholic  Bill  was 
rejected.  Stringent  provisions  were  enacted 
to  prevent  the  people  of  Ireland  from  pos- 
sessing arms ;  but  not  the  slightest  provi- 
sion was  made  for  supplying  them  with  in- 
struction. And  notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  much  more  that  might  be  adduced 
respecting  the  practical  working  of  their 
government  in  Ireland,  these  men  hate 
the  hardihood  to  put  forward  claims  to 
impartiality, and  to  challenge  public  favour 
upon  the  faith  of  their  zeal  for  Adminis- 
trative Reform.  Such  flimsy,  such  hypo- 
critical pretences  may  suit  the  squire*rid- 
den  people  of  England ;  b^ut  our  wrongs 
have  been  too  mighty,  and  our  memories 
are  too  tenacious  to  allow  of  our  forget- 
ting for  a  moment  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  if  even  the  more  recent 
conduct  of  this  mne  party  while  in  opposi* 
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tioD,  did  not  farnithiis  with  additioBal 
sons  for  utterly  distrusting  them. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  find  Romilly  upon 
every  occasion  resisting  and  denouncing 
this  fatal  course  of  policy,  and  through 
his  whole  political  career  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  every  measure  of  coercion. 
But  the  character  in  which  we  chiefly  de- 
sire to  contemplate  hiniy  that  by  which  he 
IS  honourably  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
cedent as  well  as  subsequent  politicians  of 
his  profession,  is  that  of  a  law  reformer. 
Since  the  days  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  no 
man  had  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the 
law,  so  well  qualified  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation, by  intellectual  capacity  and  by 
professional  acquirements,  for  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Profound  learn- 
ing in  the  lore  of  his  profession,  extensive 
and  sound  knowledge  of  jurisprudencoy 
great  experience  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  law,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  sweeping  and  systematic 
change,  as  well  as  sincere  inclination  to 
effect  it,  were  all  united  in  him.  But  he 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  His  political 
opinions,  and  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
them,  debarred  him  from  attaining  that 
station  and  authority,  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  carry  his  views  into 
effect;  and  we  can  only  judge  from  the  plans 
which  he  had  sketched  out  for  his  adop- 
tion, what  a  loss  the  country  sustained  in 
consequence  of  his  exclusion  from  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellori  through  the 
bigoted  obstinacy  of  one  sovereign  and 
the  equally  mischievous  fickleness  of  ano- 
ther. It  is  only  by  referring  to  those  plans, 
which  are  given  in  the  third  volume,  under 
the  title  of  '<  Letters  to  C/'  that  the  reader 
can  form  any  estimate  of  the  gigantic 
schemes  of  law  reform,  which  were  in  the 
brain  of  Romilly,  ready  to  be  put  in 
execution  when  the  expected  day  of 
triumph  for  his  party  should  come.  That 
day,  alas,  came  not  in  his  lifetime ;  and 
small  was  the  portion  of  those  plans  which 
he,  a  single,  unaided  member  of  oppo- 
sition, with  apathetic  allies  and  a  powerful 
enemy,  could  carry  into  effect  by  the  most 
persevering  exertions.  Great,  however, 
as  were  the  ditficulties  placed  in  his  way, 
by  the  indifference  of  some,  and  the  hos* 
tility  of  others,  those  which  the  subject 
itself  created  were  still  greater.  In  law 
reform,  if  not  elsewhere,  the  "  bit  by  bit^ 
system  is  quite  inapplicable  ;  the  effect . 
produced  by  partial  alterations  in  a  com- 
plicated  and  technical  system  is  often  only 
to  increase  th«  coDpleiitjr,  A  pigfisioo 


which»  by  itself,  or  taken  in  coiineotioD 
with  corresponding  improvements  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  system,  would  be  most 
useful,  becomes  quite  the  reverse,  when  it 
comes  to  operate  on  the  unreformed  parti 
of  the  old  law,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
design,  or,  as  in  RomiIIy*s  case,  in  the 
power  of  the  reformers  to  effect.  There 
is,  besides,  to  be  encountered  the  inve- 
terate hostility  of  the  officials  and  prac- 
titioners, to  any  change  which  renders 
their  former  knowledge  useless,  and  forces 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
new.  Their  habits  of  acting,  and  their 
modes  of  thinking  are  disturbed ;  their 
past  labours  are  shorn  of  some  of  their 
dignity,  and,  perhaps,  of  some  of  their 
profit  by  these  irksome  alterations :  they 
accordingly  decry  in  theory,  and  endea- 
vour to  paralyse  in  practice,  the  effect  of 
changes  which  they  have  found  incoD- 
venient  to  themselves.  The  diffieulty,  too, 
of  an  individual  member  passing  through 
both  or  either  house  of  parliament,  evea 
without  any  serious  opposition,  any  mea- 
sure in  which  no  immediate  interests  of 
political  parties  are  involved,  ia  greater 
than  some  of  our  readers,  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  legislation,  may  at  first 
imagine. 

None  of  these  difficulties,  however, 
was  suflScient  to  slacken  the  ardoar, 
or  daunt  the  zeal  of  Romilly.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  parliament,  besides  in- 
troducing a  measure  for  improving  the 
bankrupt  law,  of  too  unimportant  a  cha- 
racter as  well  as  of  too  technical  a  nature 
to  admit  of  our  detailing  it  here,  he 
brought  in,  when  Solicitor-General,  a  bill 
to  render  freehold  estates  of  persons  who 
died  indebted,  by  simple  contract,  liable 
to  the  payment  of  those  debts.  It  will, 
doubtless,  seem  strange  to  some  that  such 
a  measure  was  necessary ;  but  such  was 
the  dignity,  which  the  feudal  tenures 
deeply  imprinted  on  every  part  of 
our  law  relating  to  real  property,  that 
it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  heir, 
or  devisee,  discharged  of  all  liability, 
to  what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  our 
law,  simple  contract  debts,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  debts  by  specialty,  !•'• 
under  seal.  Grievous  was  the  injustice 
which  the  retention  of  this  obsolete  and 
absurd  principle,  derived  from  a  state  of  so- 
ciety long  since  passed  away,  inflicted,  not 
only  by  depriving  the  just  creditors  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  whose  personal  estatt 
proved  deficient,  (as  was  not  onfrequentlf 
the  case)^  of  any  rdiof  agtinat  thirt  wbicb 
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tfonstitated  tlie  balk  of  his  property,  and 
upon  which  they  ignorantly  relied  for  pay* 
tnent— but  also  in  depriving  legatees  of  the 
bounty  which  the  testator  intended   for 
them,    by  throwing  the  burden  of  their 
debts  exclusively  upon  the  personal  pro- 
perty. Yet  such  was  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained   by  the  territorial  aristocracy,    of 
which  almost  exclusively  is  composed  the 
legislature  of  England,   of  any   infringe- 
neot  upon  the  privileges  of  the  heir,  that 
notwithstanding   its  obvious  justice,   and 
the  limited  nature  of  its  effects,  no  argu- 
ments or  eloquence    could  prevail  upon 
them  to  pass  it     The  bill  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  69  to  47 ;  all 
aubsequent  efforts  of  Rom  illy 's  to  procure 
its    enactment    were  equally  unavailing ; 
not  was  it  until  the  year  1833  that  this 
Improvement  could  be  effected.     He  ex- 
perienced, however,  better  success  in  the 
next  parliament,  with  a  bill  to  render  the 
freehold  estates   of  traders,  liable  to  the 
payment  of  their  simple  contract  debts. 
It  was  not  thought  to  trench  upon  the  pe- 
enliar  domain  of  the  aristocracy,  that  Lon- 
don aldermen  should  be  made  pay  their 
debts :  as  Romilly  himself  says,  <'  Country 
gentlemen  have  no  objection  to  tradesmen 
being  made  pay  their  debts ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  men  in  trade,  of  whom  there 
were  a  good  many  in  the  house,  they  too 
had  no  objection  to  it." 

The  criminal  law,  however,  it  was,  to 
which    the   exertions    of  Romilly  were 
chiefly  devoted.  The  defects  of  that  branch 
of  our  law  were  so  glaring,  the  evils  oc- 
casioned by  them  so  monstrous,  and  the 
remedies  so  easy  of  adoption,  that  notwith- 
standing   his  greater  experience  in  and 
acquaintance  with    the   law   relating  to 
the   distribution  of  property,   he    deter- 
mined to  apply  himself  to  remedying,  at 
least,  some  of  the  grossest  abuses.     Our 
criminal  code  combines,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  two  faults  of  severity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  punishment.     It  derives,  like  the 
law  of  reai  property,  its  origin  from  a  rude 
and  remote  age,  when  the  distinctions  in 
guilt  and  the   gradations  in  punishment 
were  so  little  known,  that  offences  of  the 
most  trifling  nature  were  included  with  the 
gravest  crimes,  in  the  same  class,  of  fe- 
lony, and  subjected  to  the  same  penalty 
of  death ;    when  the   misfortune^   or  at 
worst,  immorality  of  bankruptcy,  and  the 
guilt  of  murder,    were   looked  upon    as 
ofienoes  of  equal  heinousness,  and  deserv- 
ing of  equal  punishment 
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within  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  an 
age,  when  personal  property  was  confined 
to  the  few  rude  implements  of  husbandry, 
or  weapons  of  the  chace  and  war;  which 
existed  either  in  the  miserable  hut  of  the 
soil-bound  serf,  or  in  the  more  massive, 
though  not  much  better  furnished,  castle 
of  the  feudal  lord,  was  necessarily  insuffi- 
cient for  the  growing  improvements  and 
growing  crimes  of  succeeding  and  more 
commercial  ages.  As  the  offences  mul- 
tiplied, with  the  temptations  which  increas- 
ing wealth  gave  rise  to,  and  new  crimes 
arose,  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of  former 
ages,  new  enactments  were  passed  for 
their  suppression ;  but  the  same  dispro- 
portion of  the  punishment  to  the  offence, 
and  the  same  disregard  of  human  life 
which  had  characterised  the  common  law, 
were  found  in  the  statutable  provisions 
which  supplied  its  deficiencies.  Death 
was  threatened  and  inflicted  with  the  same 
undistinguishing  ferocity,  whenever  of- 
fences of  any  particular  kind  became  so 
numerous  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  Thus,  for  example,  the  8th 
of  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  makes  it  a  capital 
offence  to  steal  privately  from  the  person 
of  another ;  while  by  an  act  of  William  111., 
to  steal  privately  in  a  shop,  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  is  subjected  to  the  same  dis- 
proportionate punishment.  The  alteration 
effected  in  the  relative  value  of  money, 
had  greatly  increased  the  severity  of  this 
latter,  and  of  all  similar  statutes  by  which 
the  offence  and  its  punishment  were  de- 
fined by  a  pecuniary  standard,  adopted 
when  money  was  comparatively  dear,  and 
retained  when  it  had  become  comparatively 
cheap,  so  that,  as  Romilly  observes — 
<*  As  all  the  articles  of  life  have  been  gra- 
dually, for  many  years,  becoming  dearer, 
the  life  of  man  has,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  legislature,  been  growing  cheaper 
and  of  less  account'* 

At  first  the^e  enactments  were  rigour- 
ously  enforced,  "  rogues  were  trussed  up 
apace ;"  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII,  70,000  persons  were  executed 
for  thefts  and  robberies,  being  nearly  two 
thousand  a  year,  which  diminished  in  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  still 
formidable  number  of  400  annually.  When 
the  feeling  of  humanity  in  the  public  mind 
revolted  against  this  monstrous  severity, 
and  the  facilities  of  disposing  of  criminals 
by  transportation  had  increased,  execu- 
tions gradually  diminished,  but  still  no  ra- 
tional scale  of  punishment  had  been 
adopted  ;«^e  Matenoe  of  death;  whieb 
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the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  jadge  to 
record,  was  inflicted  or  commuted  as  ca- 
price or  accident  might  dictate.  The 
amount  of  punishment  was  decided  on, 
after  the  trial,  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  unacquainted  with  the 
minute  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
mightdetermine  its  relative  criminality;  and 
according  to  the  varying  humour  of  that 
miniftter,  as  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits  of 
moderation,  or  of  severity,  affected  the 
limner  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
public  mind,  executions  were  fewer  or  more 
frequent.  A  curious  instance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  punishment,  and  of  the  inju- 
rious effects,  which  even  a  well  meant  at- 
tempt to  remedy  that  uncertainty,  pro- 
duced, is  mentioned  by  Romilly  in  the 
first  volume : — 

"  Madan  had  recently  published  his '  Thoughtt 
on  Executive  Justice^  a  small  tract,  in  which 
by  8  mistaken  application  of  the  maxim,  **  that 
the  certainty  of  punishment  is  more  efficacious 
than  its  severity,  in  the  prevention  of  crime.*  he 
al>surdly  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  rigidly 
enforcing  in  every  instance  our  penal  code, 
sanguinary  and  barbarous  as  it  is  ;  the  certainty 
of  punishment  he  strongly  recommended,  but 
intimated  no  wish  to  see  any  part  ofitsseveiity 
relaxed.  The  work  was,  in  truth,  a  strong  and 
vehement  censure  upon  the  judges  and  the  mi- 
nisters, fur  their  mode  of  admiuisterintr  the  law, 
and  for  the  frequency  of  the  pardons  which  they 
granted.  It  was  very  much  read,  and  certainly 
was  followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives, — by 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  them  ;  for  though  some 
of  the  judges,  and  the  government  for  a  time 
adopted  his  reasoning,  it  was  but  for  a  short 
time  that  they  adopted  it ;  and  indeed  a  long 
perseverance  in  such  a  system  was  impossible. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who  seems  to  conceive 
himself  as  bound  to  defend  the  conduct  of  all 
judges,  whether  living  or  dead,  has  lately  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  his  u«ual  way  of  unqua- 
lified and  vehement  assertion,  declared  that  this 
book  had  not  any  eff*ect  whatever,  upon  judges 
or  ministers.  To  this  assertion  I  have  only  to 
oppose  these  plain  facts  :  in  the  year  1783,  the 
year  before  the  work  was  published,  there  were 
executed  in  London  only  51  malefactors;  in 
1785,  the  year  after  it  was  published,  there 
were  executed  97  ;  and  it  was  recently  after 
the  publication  of  this  book  that  was  exhibited 
a  spectacle  unseen  in  London  for  a  long  course 
of  years  before,  the  execution  of  nearly  20 
criminals  at  a  time." 

If  to  the  defect  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  amount  of  punishment  after  conviction, 
we  add  the  uncertainty  of  conviction  even 
after  the  clearest  proof  of  guilt,  in  conse- 

Suence  either  of  some  technical  subtlety  in 
le  artificial  system  of  written  pleading, 
or  of  the  lAterpoution  of  some  of  the  many 


rules  of  guidance  adopted,  aeemiogly  for 
the  express  purpose  of  excluding  the  tmth, 
• — the  encouragement  held  out  to  the  com« 
mission  of  crime  must  be  admitted  to  be 
extensive.  The  criminal  who  is  fated 
to  undergo  the  last  sentence  of  the  lav, 
may  attribute  his  destiny  to  unskilfuloess 
on  the  part  of  the  counsel,  ill  luck  on  hii 
own,  cruelty  or  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  for  the  time  being, — to  any  tbiog 
rather  than  to  the  certainty  of  conviction 
and  puoishment,  which  in  a  well  arranged 
system  of  criminal  jurisprudeoce,  should 
attend  crime  as  its  shadow. 

These  defects  in  the  criminal  law  had 
early  attracted  the  observatioD,  and  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Romilly,  and  during 
the  short  interval  of  his  absence  from 
Parliament,  between  the  loss  of  his  seit 
for  Horsham,  by  the  adverse  decision  of 
a  committee,  and  his  return  for  Wareham, 
he  occupied  his  leisure  in  considering  hovr 
he  might  mitigate  its  severity.  An  attempt 
at  once  to  repeal  all  the  atatutes  wfaich 
punished  with  death,  mere  thefls,  unac- 
companied with  violence  or  other  aggn* 
vation,  seemed  too  extensive  an  improve- 
ment for  the  temper  of  Parliament  Ro- 
milly, bearing  in  mind  the  fable  of  the 
bundle  of  sticks,  determined  to  adopt  the 
more  practicable  course  of  getting  rid  of 
them  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  most 
odious;  and  accordingly,  shortly  after  taking 
his  seat  for  Wareham,  he  introduced  s 
bill  for  repealing  the  8  Eliz.,  c.  4.,  which 
makes  the  offence  of  privately  stealing 
from  the  person,  punishable  with  death. 

Independently  of  the  opposition  to  be 
expected  from  judges  and  lawyers,  to  any 
alteration  of  the  law,  there  was  at  that 
time  prevalent  in  the  public  mind,  a  spirit 
of  dogged,  unreasoning  resistance  to  any 
change,  however  trifling  or  however  advan* 
tageous.  A  striking,  and  at  the  same  timet 
disgusting  exhibition  of  this  spirit  is  meo« 
tinned  by  Romilly : — 

"  If  any  person  be  desirous  of  having  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  mischievous  effects,  which 
have  been  produced  in  this  country  by  the 
French  revolution  and  its  attendant  horrors,  he 
should  attempt  some  legislative  reform  on  hu- 
mane and  liberal  principles.  He  will  then  fii«d 
not  only  what  a  stupid  dread  of  innovation,  but 
what  a  savage  spirit  it  has  infused  into  the  miuds 
of  many  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  had  seve- 
ral opportunities  of  observing  this.  It  is  bat  s 
few  nights  ago,  that  while  I  was  standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  young  nan, 
the  brother  of  a  peer,  whose  name  is  not  worth 
setting  down,  came  up  to  me,  and  breathing  in 
my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of  his  undigested 
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felwuirfi.  siaiDinered  out*  *  I  am  against  your 
bill  ;  I  am  for  haDgingr  all.'  I  was  confounded  ; 
and  eodeaTouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for 
hi  no,  I  observed,  that  he  meant  that  the  cer- 
taintj  of  punishment  affording  the  only  prospect 
of  suppressing  crimes,  the  laws,  whatever  they 
were,  ought  to  be  executed.  •  No,  no,'  he  said, 
'  it  is  not  that — there  is  no  good  done  by  merer 
— tbey  only  get  worse— I  would  hang  them  all 
si  oaee.** 

NotwitfastandiDg,  however,  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  specimen  of  the  *'  first  assembly 
of  gendemeo  in  the  world,"  and  the  more 
formidable  relactance  of  some  of  the  judges, 
to  resign  any  portion  of  their  judicial  sove- 
reignty,  the  bill  passed  into  a  law;  with 
the  material  substitution,  however,  of  trans- 
portation  for  life,  for  seven  years,  a  con- 
cession that  Romilly  was  obliged  to  assent 
to,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  expected  op« 
position  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  A  bill 
which  he  introduced  at  the  same  time,  for 
giving  compensation  to  persons  unjustly 
accused,  and  thereby  providing  for  the  ac- 
cused, who  establishes  his  innocence,  the 
same  protection  from  loss  by  an  unjust 
accusation,  which  the  law  at  present  af- 
fords to  the  prosecutor,  was  not  equally  suc- 
cessful. It  was  certainly  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  increasing  to  a  formidable  extent, 
that  judicial  discretion,  already  too  large. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  1809,  which,  through  the 
presnmptuous  and  ill-grounded  confidence 
of  ministers,  was  conducted  with  all  the 
notoriety  that  attaches  to  an  inquiry  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  and  which  revealed 
to  the  world  the  startling  disclosure,  that 
in  the  British  army — then  the  only  army 
in  Europe  which  had  not  yielded  to  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte— promotions  were  the 
rescdt,  not  of  merit,  or  even  of  o£Bcial  or 
psriiamentary  interest,  but  of  the  gold- 
bought  influence  of  the  courtezan;  and 
that,  under  the  rule  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  throne, 
was  a  trying  test  for  politicians  of  greater 
ambition,  or  weaker  sense  of  duty  than 
Sir  Saqauel  Romilly.  On  the  one  side, 
the  King,  anxious  to  shield  his  favourite 
son  from  parliamentary  censure,  viewed 
as  a  personal  enemy,  any  one  who  would 
concur  in  drawing  down  that  censure 
Upon  his  head :  on  the  other,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  yet  unconverted  to  the  Tory 
creed,  and  still  faithful  to  his  early  poli- 
tical connexions,  on  this  one  occasion, 
deviating  from  the  general  rule  of  hosti- 
lity between  a  monarch  in  possession 
and  his  expectant  heir,  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  brother  with  scarcely  less  zeal  than 
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the  &ther  of  the  delinquent  Prince.  It  is 
true,  that,  as  the  enquiry  proceeded,  and 
the  depths  of  the  degradation  into  which 
the  Duke  was  plunged,  were  gradually 
developed,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
his  own  instinctive  selfishness,  made  hint 
affect  a  neutrality  which  he  did  not  feel ; 
but  that  did  not  render  any  opposition  to 
his  secret  wishes,  less  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  any  one  with  whom  ofiicial  pro- 
motion was  an  object.  The  knowledge  of 
this,  however,  did  not  deter  Romilly  from 
pursuing  the  course  whicb  duty  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  in  defiance  of  the  known 
wishes  of  the  Prince  communicated  to  him, 
in  the  Prince's  own  letter  to  Adam,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  considered  an  at- 
tack on  the  Duke,  as  an  attack  on  himself^ 
he  not  only  voted  but  spoke  earnestly  and 
effectively  against  the  equivocal,  though 
ill  sustained  acquittal,  which  the  House 
voted  by  a  considerable  majority.  His 
opinion  of  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  and 
his  account  of  his  motives,  must  be  giveo 
in  his  own  words  :^ 

"  It  was  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  Duke  had  permitted  Mrs. 
Clarke,  his  mistress,  to  interfere  in  military 
promotions  ;  that  he  had  given  commissions  at 
ner  recommendation  ;  and  that  she  had  taken 
money  for  the  recommendations.  That  the 
Duke  knew  that  she  took  money,  or  that  he 
knew  that  the  establishment  which  he  had  set 
on  foot  for  her,  was  partly  supported  with  the 
money  thus  illegally  procured  by  her,  did  not 
appear  otherwise  than  by  her  evidence.  She» 
however,  asserted  the  fact  directly  and  posi- 
tiyely ;  and  her  evidence  was  supported  in 
many  other  particulars,  that  seemed  the  most 
incredible,  by  such  strong  corroborations,  that 
her  immoral  character,  her  resentment,  and  her 
contradictions,  were  not  sufiicient  to  render 
her  evidence  altogether  incredible.  There  was 
not  evidence  to  convict  the  Duke  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him ;  but  undoubtedly  there  was 
evidence  sufEdent  to  charge  him  with  them  ; 
and  it  is  to  me  matter  of  astonishment  that  any 
considerable  number  of  members  should  be 
brought  to  concur  in  the  resolution,  which 
Perceval  has  stated  that  he  intends  to  move, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  charge  the 
Duke,  either  with  corruption,  or  with  connivance 
at  the  corruption  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  Entertaining 
a  very  strong  opinion  against  PercevaPs  pro- 
posed resolution,  and  in' favour  of  Wardle's 
address,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  that 
opinion,  and  I  did  it  to-day  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  House.  I  am  told  by 
several  persons,  that  after  making  such  a 
speech,  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
Lord  Chancellor.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that, 
but  of  this  I  think  I  may  be  sure,  that  if  ever, 
after  the  part  I  have  now  taken,  1  should  be 
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nis«d  to  that  situation*  it  will  not  be  in  the 
expectation  that  I  ahall  act  in  it  oUierwiie  than 
•a  an  honest  man.  It  certainly  is  not  probable 
that  I  should  receive  such  a  promotion ;  nothing 
perhaps  can  be  more  improbable ;  but  if  contrary 
to  all  expectation  it  should  happen,  the  promo* 
tion  will  be  more  honourable  to  myselfp  and 
to  the  person  to  whom  I  shall  be  indebted  for 
it,  than  it  could  possibly  have  been,  if  upon 
this  occasion  I  had  adopted  a  different  line  of 
conduct.* 

If  anyone  should  think  that  this  line  of 
•onduct,  apparently  disinterested  as  it  was, 
was  suggested  either  by  private  pique,  or 
by  a  desire  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  fleet- 
ing and  temporary  popularity,  which  is  so 
cheaply  earned  and  so  quickly  lost,  Ro* 
nlily's  subsequent  conduct  must  undeceive 
bim.  The  invitations  to  dinner,  and  other 
occasions  of  public  gratulation  were  coldly 
feoeived,  or  civilly  declined;  no  disposi- 
tion was  manifested  on  his  part  to  court  the 
fiivour  of  the  populace,  while  the  unaba« 
ied  coniidence,  and  increased  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  usually  acted,  repel 
the  calumnious  insinuation  which  would 
attribute  to  him  so  unworthy  a  motive  as 
the  former. 

An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws,  restricting  still  further 
the  power  of  the  creditor  over  his  impru- 
dent or  unfortunate  debtor,  and  a  success- 
ful opposition  to  an  insidious  attempt  of 
the  then  Attorney-General  (Sir  Vicary 
Gibbe,)  to  extend  and  aggravate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  Law  of  Sedition,  closed  Romil- 
ly's  Parliamentary  exertions  for  the  session 
of  1609.  In  the  recess  of  that  year  the 
incompetency  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Canning  for  his  removal, 
broke  up  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of 
Portlandi  strong  only  in  corruption  and 
court  favour,  and  unable  to  support  the 
ahock  which  the  cesignation  of  two  of  its 
leading  members  occasioned.  The  two 
grand  Secretaries,  one  accusing  the  other 
of  treachery,  and  the  other  retorting  upon 
bis  opponent  the  counter-charge  of  unfit- 
ness for  office,  with  more  success  than 
Sittended  the  vindication  of  his  own  con- 
duct from  the  accusation  of  his  colleague, 
vented  their  wrath  in  a  causeless  and  cri- 
minal duel.  The  Duke  of  Portland  hastily 
retired  from  an  office  that  he  ought  never 
to  have  filled ;  Perceval,  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  fbrming  a  new  Administration,  made 
insidious  and  insulting  offers  of  a  coalition 
to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  which  were 
indignantly  rejected  by  those  noblemen; 
and  after  the  failure  of  that  intrigue,  with 
tiie  co-operation  of  Lord  lAierpwA  and  of 


Lord  Wellesley,  recalled  from  bis  Embaiiy 
in  Spain  to  assume  the  direction  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  constructed  a  Cabinet  still  weaker 
than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  placed 
himself  at  its  head.  The  public  disconteot 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been 
conducted,  aggravated  by  the  fatal  issue  of 
the  wretched  Walcberen  expedition,  pro- 
duced some  effect  even  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament.  At  the  opening  of  the  session 
the  new  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority 
of  nine,  upon  Lord  Porchester's  motion  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 
Some   minor  divisions  indicated  the  opi« 
nions  which  many  members  of  the  House 
had  formed  of  the  merits  or  stability  of  the 
ministry,  when  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  public,  was  diverted  from  more  im- 
portant subjects,  to  the  absurd  and  dao- 
gerous  contest,  in  which  the   House  of 
Commons  soon  became  involved  with  one 
of  its  own  members.    A  placard  announc- 
ing   the    opinion    which  some   debating 
society  had  formed,  and  containing  strong, 
but  by  no  means  undeserved,  censure  of  the 
conduct  of  a  member  of  the  Government 
and  the  House,  (Charles  Yorke,) — who  du- 
ring the  enquiry  into  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, had  the  courage  or  the  audacity  to 
enforce  the  standing  order  of  the  House 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  and  thereby 
withhold  from  the  public  all  knowledge  of 
what  their  professed  representatives  were 
doing, — was  gravely  complained  of  to  the 
House  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  thought 
of  sufficient  importance   and  criminality 
to  justify  the  punishment  of  its  author. 
Sir    Francis     Burdett,    then      as     now, 
covetous  of  notoriety,  and  then  as  now, 
reckless  of  the  means  whereby  it  was  ob- 
tained, availed  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
and  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  House,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  discontented 
out  of  doors.     The  House,  with  all  the 
petulance    and  sensitiveness  to  censure, 
which  is    the  unvariable  attendant  upon 
error,  and  glad  of  getting  some  more  dis- 
tinguished object  upon  whom   to  wrealL 
their  vengeance  and  assert  their  privileges, 
voted  Burdett's  publication  to  be  a  libeli 
and   committed  himself  to    the    Tower. 
Burdett's  idle  and  culpable  threats  of  op- 
position to  the  warrant    of  the  Speai^er, 
stimukited  his  admirers  to  a  more  real  re- 
sistance, which  cost  some  of  them  their 
lives  ;  but  the  order  of  the  House  was  en- 
forced without  difficulty.  A  confinement 
of  some  months  in  the  Tower,  sobered  the 
imagination  and  moderated  the  ambitiQA 
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ef  Sir  Frandfl,  whoy  wearj  of  the  charac- 
ter which  he  had  assumedy  when  the  period 
of  bis  impriaoDment  eipired,  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  his  partizans  by  return- 
ing from  the  Tower  by  water,  and  avoid- 
ing the  triumphal  procession  which  their 
zeal  had  prepared  for  him — not  without 
some  diminution  of  his  reputation  as  well 
as  his  popularity. 

In  all  the  discussions  on  this  subject, 
Somillj  was  the  unceasing  but  unsuc- 
cessful advocate  of  moderation.  He  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  House  from 
the  assertion  of  such  a  privilege,  as  that  of 
being  at  once  accusers  and  judges  in  their 
own  case ;  at  a  time  too  when  their  general 
esUmation  with  the  public  was  at  its  low- 
est ebb ;  but  his  arguments  met  with  the 
ioceess  that  usually  attends  every  attempt 
with  eveiy  body  of  men,  to  diminish  their 
priviJeges  and  moderate  their  power.  Not- 
withstanding his  opposition  to  the  claim 
set  up  on  behalf  of  the  House,  to  a  species 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  alleged 
libel  upon  itself  or  any  of  its  members, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  course  Romilly 
would  have  taken,  had  he  witnessed  the 
recent  struggle  respecting  the  privileges  of 
the  Hoase.  jHie  distinction  between  the  pri- 
vilege of  punishing  libels  upon  itself,  and 
the  protection  of  its  own  officers,  against 
the  oonsequence  of  acts  done  in  obedience 
to  its  authority,  would  not  have  escaped 
him,  and  he  would  have  vindicated  the 
disputed  privilege  upon  the  broad  ground 
of  public  advantage.  Far  different  was 
the  claim  then  set  up  by  the  House,  and  it 
was  accordingly  strenuously  resisted  by 
Romilly,  whose  arguments  were  directed 
to  the  rebutting  of  the  asserted  right  of 
unlimited  and  unquestioned  imprisonment 
for  contempt,  which  was  claimed  for  the 
House  of  Commons  in  common  with  other 
Courts.  The  action  brought  by  Burdett 
sgainst  the  Speaker  and  Serjeant-at-arms, 
for  an  illegal  imprisonment,  involved  the 
asserters  <»  privilege  in  a  new  dilemma.  To 
defend  the  action  was  to  admit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  Law,  to  decide  on 
and  define  the  extent  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament ;  while  it  seemed  a  hazardous 
experiment,  in  the  then  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, to  restrain  the  action.  Precedents  were 
searched  for,  and  of  course  found,  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  strong  to  justify  their 
adopting  the  latter  course ;  but  unfortu- 
nately mey  were  precedents  that  occurred 
in  times,  when  the  power  of  the  House 
rested  upon,  and  was  sustained  by,  public 
opaion  out  of  doom— •when  the  majority 


of  the  House  represented  a  corresponding 
majority  of  the  people — and  were  totally 
unapplicable  to  a  state  of  things,  when  the 
House  and  its  authority  were  at  the  very 
nadir  of  unpopularity,  and  no  power  existed 
to  enforce  its  resolutions,  save  its  own  offi- 
cials, and  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  military 
power.  Resolutions  were,  as  in  our  own 
time,  passed,  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  Law ;  but  that  jurisdiction  was 
practically  affirmed  by  the  House,  through 
its  servants,  appearing  and  pleading  to  ue 
action :  and  Sir  Francis  having  obstinately 
or  maliciously  sued  out  a  writ  of  error,  the 
privileges  of  one  House  of  Parliament, 
were  finally  made  the  subject  of  adjudica- 
tion in  the  other. 

Anotherpluck  at  the  horse's  tail,  another 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  law,  was  made  by  Romilly  in  tiiis 
session.  The  10  and  11  Wm.  III.,  c  2% 
which  punished  with  death  the  offence  of 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop,  goods  to  the 
value  of  5s. ;  the  12  An.,  st  1,  c  7,  and 
the  24  Geo.  II.,  which  inflicted  the  same 
disproportionate   punishment   upon     the 
offence  of  stealing  to  the  value   of  40s« 
in   dwelling-houses,  or    on  board    ves* 
sels  in  navigable  rivers,  were  attempted  to 
be  repealed,  in  three  separate  bills.    The 
two  latter  of  these  bills  were  opposed  by 
the  ministers,  who,  from  the  indifference 
of  the  House  and  the  public,  had  very 
little  difficulty  in  defeating  them.    Their 
tacit  acquiescence  in  the  third,  did  not  ob- 
tain for  it  any  larger  measure  of  success ;  it 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  true, 
but  the  House  of  Lords,  then  as  now,  the 
great  impediment  to  all  usefiil  legislation, 
repealed  it  by  a  majority  of  31  to  11. 
Amongst  those  who  voted  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  barbarous  law,  were  no  less 
than  seven  prelates,  who  thus  expressed 
their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  capital 
punishment,  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  own 
episcopal  exhortations.     We  regret  that 
we  cannot  extract  the  account,  given  by 
Romilly,  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  preceded  the  rejection  of 
this  humane  measure.  It  contains  genuine 
specimens  of  all  the  leading  fallacies,  used 
when  any  reform  is  attempted ;  from  the 
doubts  of  the  Chancellor,  to  the  rash  as- 
sertion and  stringent  severity   of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  strenuous  opponent  of 
every  attempt  to  diminish  the  power  and 
reduce  the  discretion  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  bench.     We  cannot,  however,  resist 
the  temptation  of  presenting  to  our  readers, 
the  following  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
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vhich  tbat  discretion  is  sometimes  exer- 
cised, as  the  best  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
fallacy,  that  the  system  works  well  :— 

"  In  the  last  month,  and  while  my  bills  were 
depending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  re- 
ceiYed  b^  the  post  a  letter  signed  Step.  R. 
Amwell,  informmgme,  that  in  passing  through 
Maidstone,  the  writer  had  learned  that  three 
men,  all  convicted  for  slight  offences,  had  been 
left  for  execution  by  the  presiding  Judge,  and 
that  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Lawes,  whose 
crime  was  that  of  stealing  property  of  the  value 
of  40s.  in  a  dwelling-house,  might  be  thought 
to  have  some  claim  for  mercy,  as  a  bill  was  de- 
pending in  parliament  to  repeal  in  such  cases 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  requesting  me  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  without  delay, 
as  the  man  was  to  be  hanged  the  morning  fol' 
lowing  the  day  on  which  I  should  receive  the 
letter.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  letter  I 
hastened  to  Ryder,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  and  he  without 
delay  transmitted  it  to  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  the 
judge  by  whom  the  prisoner  had  been  tried,  and 
requested  him  to  inform  him  of  the  case. 
Heath's  answer  to  the  application,  (for  Ryder 
sent  it  to  me  and  I  preserved  a  copy  of  it,)  is 
in  these  words : 

*•'  Sir — I  have  received  and  read  the  letter 
with  the  signature  of  Amwell,  and  by  some  pas- 
sages, I  am  confident  that  he  wrote  me  a  letter, 
signed  Amicus  Curiee,  respecting  Lawes.  As  to 
Lawes,  he  was  guilty  of  house-breaking,  and, 
most  probably,  of  burglary,  in  the  dwelling* 
house  of  Mary  Wilkins,  a  widow  woman,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  baker  at  Minster, 
and  stole  plate  to  the  value  of  201.  and  up- 
wards, to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  As 
house-breaking  had  been  frequent  in  Kent,  and 
no  person  to  give  him  a  character,  I  left  him 
for  execution.  Stephen  Nichols  was  convicted 
of  stealing  two  heifers,  which  the  prisoner  and 
his  brother,  who  has  absconded,  pretended  to 
have  bought  for  341.  They  were  driven  from 
the  close  of  a  poor  widow  woman,  whose  pro- 
perty they  were,  and  slaughtered  by  the  pri- 
soner. The  third  is  Peter  Presnal,  who  was 
convicted  of  breaking  the  cottage  of  John 
Orpin,  no  person  being  therein,  and  stealing 
property  of  the  value  of  68.,  in  fact  the 
things  were  of  the  value  of  40s.  It  was  proved 
that  the  cottage  was  broken  while  the  prosecu- 
tor was  absent  at  his  labour,  and  all  the  valua- 
ble things  were  taken  by  the  prisoner.  I  con- 
sider this  offence  the  worst  of  all ;  because  if  not 
checked,  it  would  destroy  all  parsimony  and 
frugality  among  cottagers.  In  truth,  I  tried  at 
Maidstone  ninety-nine  prisoners)  and  excepting 
one  execution  for  murder,  I  only  left  the  above 
three  for  execution,  and  not  one  of  them  could 
adduce  a  single  witness  to  his  characten 
**  *I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

«*J.  Hbath.' 

**  No  respite  was  sent,  and  consequently  the 
three  men  were  hanged.  It  surely  ought  to  be 
generally  known,  that  the  not  producing  wit« 


nesses  to  the  character  of  a  prisoner,  leads, se* 
cording  to  the  practise  of  some  judges,  to  inch 
important  consequences  ;  to  me  this  was  per- 
fectly new.*' 

These  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  a 
judge,  who  has  always  had  a  respectable 
character,  for  depriving  three  fellow-crea- 
tures (one  of  them,  if  we  are  to  beliere 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  only  19  years  of 
age,)  of  life,  and  these  reasons  were  conii- 
dered  by  government  to  be  sufficient  to 
justify  their  declining  to  interfere  withtbe 
sentence  of  that  judge.    And  it  was  for 
the  perpetration  of  a  system  which  sanc- 
tioned such  things,  that  Lords  Eldon  and 
EUenborough    agreed,    and    that   sevea 
courtly  prelates  voted.     We  do  not  seek 
to  disparage  the  judicial  bench,  or  to  sub- 
ject its  occupants  to  every  varying  gust  of 
popular  prejudice ;  but  we  do  wish  to  abo- 
lish the  superstitious  reverence,  for  every 
opinion  of  a  judge,  whether  within  the 
sphere  of  his  judicial  duties  or  not,  which 
prevails  with  large  classes — we  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  infallibility  which  is  attributed 
to  the  judges,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that 
unlimited  discretion  which    makes  them 
legislators  instead    of  judges.    We  hold 
that  the  two  powers,  the  legislative  and 
the  judicial,  are  in  theory,  and  ought  to 
be  in  practice    essentially  distinct;  that 
the  proper  office  of  the  latter  is  to  expound 
what  the  former  has  enacted — to  apply  to 
the  ever-varying  circumstances   of  indi- 
vidual cases  the  general  rules  which  the 
legislature  has  laid  down,  not  to  question 
their  propriety  or  limit  their  operation. 
We  hold  that  if  there  be  defects  in  the 
measures  which  the  legislature  has  adopted, 
the    legislature    alone  is   competent   to 
remedy  those  defects ;  that  if  particular 
laws  be  inexpedient  or  impolitic,  the  legis* 
lature   alone  is  competent  to  repeal  or 
amend  them ;  and  that  when  judges  ex- 
press their  unwillingness  to  adopt  a  parti- 
cular construction,  or  to  extend  a  parti- 
cular remedy,  they  constitute  themselves 
judges  of  the  policy  and  not  of  the  exist- 
ence or  application  of  the  law — ^they  make 
themselves  partial  legislators  instead  of  un- 
prejudiced  expounders. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1810,  brought 
on,  for  the  second  time  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  a  difficulty  in  constitutional 
law,  which  had  never  before  arisen,  since 
the  doctrine  of  the  legislative  supremacy 
of  the  three  estates  had  been  definitively 
arranged.  One  of  those  three  estates  was 
incapacitated  from  the  exercise  of  i^ 
legislative  and  executive  dutiesy  by  aneventy 
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the  recurrence  of  which  had  not  been  pro- 
Tided  for.    A  prince  of  mature  years,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  royal  authority,  was, 
by  sudden  calamity,  suspended  from  its 
further  exercise ;  and  yet  that  royal  autho- 
rity did  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases,   devolve 
upon  his  successor.  The  two  houses  of  par- 
liament alone  possessed  the  right,  or  rather 
the  power,    of  providing  for  this  unex- 
pected  contingency,   and  but  little  sub- 
stantial difficulty  was  experienced  in  sup- 
plying the  defect;   but  many  and  grave 
were  the   objections,   in  theory,   to  any 
course  that  could  have  been  pursued,  and 
strenuous  the  exertions  to  stretch  the  con- 
stitutional theory,  in  such  a  manner  and 
and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  comprehend 
a  case,  which  most  evidently  it  was  not 
capable  of  embracing.    After  much  weary 
and  unprofitable  discussion,  which  those 
who  are  curious  to  witness  the  ingenuity 
of  men  in  stretching  of  formulas,  may  not 
unprofitably  consult,  the  idle  farce   was 
gone  through,  of  putting  the  great  seal, 
the  index  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  royal  assent,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  houses,  into  a  commission, 
under  which  those  two  houses,  thus  self- 
authorised,  met  and  acted  as  a  parliament 
The  first  technical  objection  being  thus 
surmounted,  the  rest  were  speedily  over- 
come ;  the  assumption  of  legislative  autho- 
rity followed,  of  course,  upon  this  exercise  of 
executive  power,  and  the  regency,  subject 
to  some  unimportant  and  temporary  re- 
strictions, was  conferred  by  a  bill  upon  the 
Plrince  of  Wales:   the  hour  of  triumph 
long  delayed,  thus  seemed  approaching  for 
excluded  whigs.    The  expectation  of  this 
event  had  produced  a  sensible  change  in 
the  inclinations  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
several  members  were  determined  to  have 
merits  to  plead  with  the  expected  whig 
administration,  and  in  several  divisions  on 
the  regency,  the  ministers  of  the  insane 
monarch  were  left  in  minorities,  ominous 
of  their  fate  under  the  approaching  go- 
vernment of  his  successor.  But  not  so  were 
they  to  fall — the  influence  which  we  have 
mentioned  before,  then  unsuspected,  had 
secretly   undermined    the   whigs  in  the 
affections  of  the  prince,  and  reconciled 
him   to    those  tory    counsellors^    whose 
political    creed    was    more  congenial  to 
royalty,  and  whom  he  never  afterwards 
alMmdoned*    Still  the  open,  undisguised 
abandonment  of  the  cherished    compa- 
nions   of .  hb    youth,    and    the    chosen 
advisers  of  his  maturer  years,  was  a  mea- 
nire  requiring  caution  in  its  execution. 


Not  a  word  was  breathed  by  the  apparently 
retiring  ministers,  even  to  their  nwn  ad- 
herents, of  their  prospects  of  continuing 
in  office;  not  a  hint  was  given  to  their  ex- 
pectant successors,  of  the  long  exclusion 
to  which  they  were  doomed ;  the  farce  was 
carried  so  far  as  the  nomination  of  a  whig 
administration,  when  suddenly,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  public,  unexpectedly,  the 
tory  ministers  were  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
gent in  the  office  they  then  held.  Not 
even  then  was  the  mask  dropped;  the 
Prince  affected  to  have  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  spare  his  father,  (who,  it  was 
pretended,  continued  sensible  to  such  mat- 
ters,) the  pain  of  a  change,  alleged  that  he 
had  been  overreached  by  Perceval  and 
Eldon,  and  promised  when  the  restrictions 
upon  his  Regency  should  expire,  to  sur- 
round himself  with  advisers,  from  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  always  acted.  With 
this  hope  the  disappointed  whigs  consoled 
themselves,  and  it  was  not  until  1812, 
when  the  Prince  a  second  time  took  the 
tories  to  his  confidence,  that  the  fatal  truth 
dawned  upon  them,  that  the  court  favour 
upon  which  they  had  calculated,  had  passed 
over  to  their  opponents.  The  previous 
connexions,  however,  of  the  Prince,  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed,  and  the  ex- 
hortations he  had  held  out,  were  not  a 
little  embarrassing;  in  this  country  the 
Catholics  looked  forward  to  his  reign  with  • 
anxious  hope,  as  to  the  era  of  promised 
deliverance  from  their  bondage.  The  ob- 
stinate bigotry  of  the  king  rendered  it 
madness  to  expect  any  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  while  he  held  the  rein  of 
power ;  but  on  the  lips  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent there  hung  golden  words  of  promise 
for  Ireland,  who  looked  to  their  fulfilment 
with  undoubting  confidence,  and  now  the 
day  of  that  fulfilment  seemed  at  hand. 
The  Prince's  explanation  of  his  reasons 
for  retaining  the  tory  minbters  of  his  fa- 
ther,had  been  gladly  and  trustfully  received, 
and  bitter  was  the  disappointment  when  it 
was  publicly  known  that  Perceval  and 
Eldon,  the  unyielding  opponents  of  all 
concession,  were  the  chosen  ministers  of 
a  Prince,  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
our  orators,  "  was  beloved  by  Ireland  in 
his  youth,  who  beguiled  her  in  his  man- 
hood, and  betrayed  her  in  his  age."  One 
important  lesson,  however,  was  taught  the 
people  of  this  country,  well  worth  the 
temporary  disappointment  caused  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Prince ;  and  that  was  the 
necessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions exclusively,  for  that  fireedom  which 
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theThad  previously  expected  from  the  hands 
of  Princes  and  ministers.'  Until  that  was 
taught,  nothing  could  be  done.  When  it 
once  was  firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  our  people,  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  their  wisnes, 
vanished  like  snow  wreaths  before  the 
morning  sun ;  the  Catholic  question  ceased 
to  be  bandied  about  like  a  football  between 
contending  parties  in  England,  the  sub- 
ject or  excuse  for  unprofitable  intrigue, 
and  for  much  wearisome  discussion :  and 
finally,  what  had  been  expected  as  a  boon, 
upon  the  accession  of  the  youthful  Prince, 
was  extorted  almost  by  force  from  the  un- 
willing grasp  of  the  aged  monarch,  who 
eould  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to 
save  hii  empire  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  in- 
veterate antipathy,  to  those  whom  he 
kated,  because  he  was  conscious  of  having 
deceived  them. 

The  loss  of  office  when  almost  within  his 
grasp, the  exclusion  for  ever  from  what  he  had 
doubtless  looked  forward  to  as  the  probable 
termination  of  his  professional  exertions, 
that  legitimate  object  of  honourable  ambi- 
tion, the  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  with 
all  its  attendant  authority  and  honour — au- 
thority which  would  have  given  weight  to  his 
extensive  prefects  of  reform;  power  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  carry  those 
projects  into  execution— seems  to  have 
made  no  alteration  in  the  temper,  the  hap- 
piness, or  the  public  conduct  of  Romilly. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Prince's  acces- 
sion to  the  Regency,  and  his  final  adoption 
of  the  tory  creed,  while  the  change  in  his 
opinions  was  yet  a  secret  to  all  but  the  mi- 
nisters, and  the  minions  of  the  palace,  he 
alone  of  the  party  with  whom  he  acted 
had  the  courage  to  provoke  the  imaginary 
resentment  of  the  Prince,  and  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
by  voting  in  a  minority  of  47,  upon  a  mo- 
tion of  the  present  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (then 
Lord  Milton),  for  a  censure  upon  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
office  of  Commander  in  Chief.  His  exer- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  law  were 
continued  with  unabated  vigour.  The  same 
three  bills  which  had  been  rejected  in  the 
previous  session,  were  introduced  by  him 
again  in  the  session  of  1811,  only  to  meet 
a  similar  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
various  bills,  which  proposed  to  establish 
petty  local  despotisms  of  the  most  galling 
kind,  over  those  who  were  compelled  by 
imprudence  or  misfortune,  to  partake  of 
the  wretched  pittance  doled  out  by  the 
parish  officers,  under  the  Poor  Law,  were^ 


owing  to  his  vigilanoe,  defeated.  One 
measure  which  was  introduced  by  Whit* 
bread,  for  remedying  one  of  the  many 
abuses  which  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  in 
England  had  engendered,  is  so  character- 
istic of  that  system,  and  of  the  state  of 
society  which  gave  rise  to  it,  that  we  most 
give  to  our  reiuiers  Komilly's  own  account 
of  it : — 

<<  Whitbread  having  pot  into  my  htndi,  a 
bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  parish  apprai- 
tices,  which  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Booth  to 
bring  into  the  House,  I  this  day  returned  it  to 
Whitbread,  with  a  letter  containing  mj  obser- 
vattODS  upon  it.  The  principal  evil  which  the 
bill  proposes  to  remedy  is,  the  binding  children 
apprentices  by  parish  officer8,to  masters  residing 
at  a  Tcry  great  distance  from  the  parishes  to 
which  the  children  belong,  and  where  tbeir 
parents  are  resident.  This  is  an  evil  which  ho 
grown  of  late  years  to  a  very  serioos  oMgnitode. 
It  is  a  very  cominon  practise  with  the  mU 

nulous  parishes  in  London  to  bind  children 
urge  numbers  to  the  proprietors  of  cottoa 
mills  m  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  at  a  distance 
of  200  miles.  The  children,  who  are  sent  off 
by  wsggon  loads  at  a  time,  are  as  much  lost  for 
ever  to  their  parents,  as  if  they  were  shipped 
off  for  the  West  Indies.  The  parishes  that  bind 
them,  by  procuring  a  settlement  for  the  ehUdres, 
at  the  end  of  forty  days,  get  rid  of  them  lor 
ever ;  and  the  poor  children  have  not  a  humss 
being  in  the  world  to  whom  they  can  lock  op 
for  redress,  sgainst  the  wrongs  they  may  be  ex- 
posed to,  from  these  wholesale  deiders  in  tbem, 
whose  object  it  is  to  zet  every  thing  they  can 
possibly  wring  from  their  excesstye  labour  and 
iatigue.  Instances  have  come  to  my  own  knoir- 
ledf^e,  of  the  anguish  sustained  by  poor  perN>os 
on  having  their  children  thus  for  ever  torn  {lom 
them,  which  could  not  fail  to  ercite  a  strong 
interest  in  their  favour,  if  they  were  more  gene- 
rally known.  Instances  have  recently  occurred, 
of  masters,  who  with  200  such  apprentices, 
have  become  bankrupts,  and  been  obliged  to 
send  all  their  apprentices  to  the  poor  house  of 
the  parish  in  which  their  manufactory  happened 
to  be  established,  to  be  supported  by  strangers, 
who  considered  them  as  nraudalently  throna 
upon  them  for  relief." 

Here,  in  this  simple  statement  of  fiict^ 
told  in  the  unexaggerating  language  of  one, 
whose  lightest  word  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  incredulous  to  doubt,  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  blessed  results  produced, 
on  the  one  side,  by  accumulated  capital, 
whose  amounthas  never  been  surpassed,  and 
by  manufacturing  industry,  whose  extent 
has  never  been  equalled ;  and  on  the  other, 
by  consolidated  estates,  by  extensive  ftrms, 
by  a  law  of  primogeniture,  and  an  aris- 
tocratic system  of  government ;  we  have 
here,  the  practical  results  of  the  systenir 
which  loolu  so  floarishiaft  in  atetiatkalre- 
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lomt  and  fioaneial  Blatements.  We  can 
by  this,  test  the  value  of  the  exports  and 
importa ;  the  many  million  pounds  of  cot- 
ton and  tons  of  shipping,  aud  all  the  other 
mania  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
prosperity ;  we  have  here  the  dark  back 
ground  of  the  picture,  the  prominent  figures 
in  which  are  decked  out  in  such  brilliant 
coloara^the  reverse  of  the  medal,  whose 
obverse  presented  so  agreeable  a  repre- 
sentation— the  foul  inside  of  the  painted 
sepalafare,  whose  exterior  looked  so  fair 
to  the  inexperienced.  Verily,  the  African 
slave  traders  might  with  justice  complain 
that  they  have  been  calumniated,  since 
as  nefarious  dealers  in  human  flesh,  as 
even  they,  have  exts'ted  and  continue  to 
exist  in  the  heart  of  England.  They 
were  open  pirates,  undisguised  kidnap- 
pers; but  they  affected  not  humanity — 
they  babbled  not  of  philanthrophy — they 
violated  no  duty  to  their  victims— they 
betrayed  no  trust.  The  fate  to  which  the 
remorseless  dealers  in  white  flesh  consigned 
their  innocent  victims,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  present  state  of  any  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns;  and  cruel  as  it  may 
•eem,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been  more 
mercifnl  to  have  put  to  death,  the  waggon 
loads  of  children  thus  continually  trans- 
ported from  the  modern  Babylon  to  the 
north  of  England,  instead  of  reserving 
them  for  the  life  of  physical  suffering  and 
moral  evil  to  which  they  were  doomed. 
From  thisy  Vathek  must  have  derived  the 
idea  of  the  fiend,  who  ravens  with  insati- 
able appetite  for  the  destruction  of  chil- 
dreoy  and  cries  continually  for  more ;  but 
the  original  far  surpasses  the  derivative 
horror ;  the  real  far  exceeds  in  magnitude 
the  ideal,  in  as  much  as  moral  evil  is  more 
dreadful  than  physical — as  eternal  ruin 
far  exceeds  temporal  destruction. 

The  humane  measure  of  Whitbread  was 
of  course  rejected,  and  the  following  is 
the  account  given  by  Romilly,  of  the  man- 
ner of  that  rejection ; — 

*  Mr.  Booth  having  given  up  for  the  present 
seision  the  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  for  the 
relief  of  parish  apprentices,  and  having  to-dsy 
flioved  for  some  retams  of  the  number  of  ap- 
fifeatiees  bound  out  by  the  parishes  in  Lon* 
doo,  I  took  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
emeern  that  the  bill  was  given  up,  and  of 
stating  my  view  of  the  subject  pretty  much  at 
Urge.  Some  conversation  ensuea,  in  the  course 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer, expressed  his  disapprobatinn  of  the  bill. 
He  said  that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  taking  as  many  apprentices  as 
ha  llwiiight  proper  t  tlMii  the  ehlldren  so  bovnd 


from  London  were  boys  educated  to  picking 
pockets  ;  and  that  it  was  the  happiest  thing 
possible  for  them  to  be  removed  from  their  for- 
mer connexions.  Mr.  Wortley,  who  spoke  on 
the  same  side,  Insisted  that  altliough  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  it  was  true,  that  to 
cultivate  the  affections  of  children  for  their 
family  was  the  source  of  every  virtue,  yet  that 
it  was  not  so  among  the  lower  orders,  and  that 
it  was  a  benefit  to  the  children  to  take  them 
away  fro;n  their  miserable  aud  degraded  parents. 
He  said,  too,  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  public  to  put  a  stop  to  the  binding  so 
many  apprentices  to  the  cotton  manufacturers, 
as  it  must  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  labour 
and  enhance  the  price  of  cotton  manufactured 
goods." 

The  year  1812  was  the  crisis  of  the  fate 
of  political  parties,  during  the  sovereignty 
of  George  the  Fourth.  In  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  terminated,  as  well  the  par- 
liamentary restrictions  upon  his  Regency, 
as  the  voluntary  restriction  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  imposed  upon  himself,  as 
to  the  choice  of  his  ministers*  As  the 
period  drew  near,  the  hearts  of  the  whigs 
beat  high  with  hope,  destined  to  experi« 
ence  a  speedy  and  decisive  disappointment. 
An  illusive  and  insulting  proposal  of  a  co* 
alition  with  Perceval  and  Eldon,  was  made 
by  the  Prince's  direction,  to  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  for  the  purpose  of  disguis- 
ing his  own  desertion,  and  with  the  hope 
of  seducing  those  noblemen  and  their  a[a- 
he rents,  from  the  principles  which  they 
uniformly  acted  upon,  and  thus  reducing 
them  in  the  public  estimation  to  the  level 
of  bis  own  debasement.  They,  howevert 
had  too  much  honour,  as  well  as  too  much 
discretion,  to  be  led  into  such  a  snare,  and 
the  proposition  was  unhesitatingly  rejected. 
The  substitution  of  Lord  Castlereagh  for 
Lord  Wellesley,  still  further  lowered  the 
administration  in  public  opinion,  when 
Perceval,  its  head,  was  murdered  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sub- 
stantial pensions  and  empty  praise  were  of 
course  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  apparent  weakness  of  the 
cabinet,  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its  head, 
and  the  prospects  of  approaching  change, 
made  most  of  its  quondam  adherents  waver 
in  their  allegiance,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (the  present  Lord 
Wharncliffe),  himself  a  supporter  of  Per- 
ceval's administration,  an  address  to  the 
Kegent,  praying  him  to  form  a  strong  and 
efficient  government,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  1 74  against  1 70.  This  decision 
apparently  d  isturbed  the  arrangements  then 
in  progress  for  reconstructing  the  ci^i- 
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net,  and  on  tbe  following  day  the  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Regent.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  could  be  farther  from  the  intentions 
either  of  the  resigned  ministers  or  of  the 
Regent,  who  had  accepted  their  resigna- 
tions, than  that  any  change  should  really 
take  place. 

Pending  the  negociations  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  successors,  they  filled 
up  vacant  offices,  and  acted  in  every  re- 
8f>ect»  as  if  they  were  the  permanent  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown ;  and  in  their  expecta- 
tions they  were  not  disappointed.  The 
negotiations  with  Lords GrenvilleandGrey, 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Regent,  to  concede  to  them  the  right 
of  appointing  to  the  household  offices, 
usually  filled  by  members  of  parliament, 
without  which,  those  noblemen  thought, 
and  thought  properly,  that  they  could  not 
undertake  the  government  The  exertions 
of  Lord  Moira  and  Lord  Wellesley  to 
construct  a  cabinet,  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful, and  after  a  ministerial  interregnum 
of  three  weeks,  the  resigned  ministers  were 
re-appointed  to  their  offices,  and  the  place 
of  Prime  Minister,  at  that  dangerous  and 
difficult  period,  was  filled  with  the  clerk- 
like punctuality,  mercantile  habits,  unas- 
suming deportment,  and  mediocre  capa- 
city of  Lord  Liverpool. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  personal 
difficulties  of  the  new  Premier,  and  of  the 
restored  administration,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  the  predilections  of  the  Regent 
effected  a  striking  change  in  tbe  disposi- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pro- 
Cured  for  them  a  support  in  that  assembly, 
which  their  own  merits  could  not  have 
obtained.  The  house,  which  had  by  its 
vote  of  the  21st  May,  tacitly  condemned 
an  administration,  that  seemed  not  des- 
tined to  enjoy  a  lengthened  existence, 
when  that  same  administration  was  con- 
firmed in  office  by  the  favour  of  the  regent, 
rejected,  on  the  11th  of  June,  a  motion  of 
similar  import,  by  a  majority  of  289  to  165. 

In  the  general  election,  which  took 
place  shortly  after,  Romilly,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  an  influential  portion  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Bristol,  who  coincided  in  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  admired  his  zeal  and 
ability  in  overthrowing  ancient  abuses, 
became  a  candidate  for  that  city:  but» 
notwithstanding  an  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  his  buhalf,  creditable  alike  to  him  and 
to  the  people  of  Bristol,  the  old  leaven 
prevailed,  and  he  was  defeated  by  a  coali- 
tion between  a  professing  whig  and  an 


avowed  tory.    The  borough  of  Arundel, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
received  the  rejected  of  Bristol,  and  the 
country  was  deprived  but  for  a  short  time 
of  the  parliamentary  exertions  of  Romilly. 
His  exclusion  from  office,  and  rejection  by 
a  lai^e  constituency,  altered  not  his  views 
and  abated  not  his  zeal.     Immediately 
after  taking  his  seat  in  the  new  parliameot, 
he  introduced  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  pu- 
nishment   of  death,  for    the  offence  of 
stealing  privately,  in  a  ahop,  warehouse) 
or  stable,  goods  to  the  value  of  five  shil- 
lings;   another  to    alter   the    disgusting 
punishment  of  high  treason,  and  another 
to'take  away  the  corruption  of  blood,  as 
a  consequence  of  attainder  of  treason  or 
felony.    The  bills  previously  introduced 
by  him,  for  abolishing  capital  punishment 
in  the  cases  of  stealing,  in  dwelling  houses 
and  on  board  vessels,  were  omitted  for 
the  present,  only  because  their  introduc- 
tion might  have  prejudiced  the  success  of 
the  other  measures,  which  by  themselves 
excited  less  opposition.    This  precaution, 
however,  was  not  very  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  he  had  in  view :  the 
first  bill  having  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  thrown  out  again  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  the  instance  of  Lords  Sidmooth, 
Eldon  and  Ellenborough,  while  the  other 
two  were  prevented  from  ever  reaching 
that  stage  in  the  process  of  legislation. 
No  part  of  our  law  perhaps  is  more  defec- 
tive, and  productive  of  more  injustice  and 
oppression,  than  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  by  its  deBciency  in  not  reaching 
the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  by  its 
tyranny  in  placing  his  liberty  in  the  power 
of  his  creditor.   It  works  injury  to  both, 
and  exhibits  an  illustration  of  the  two 
principal,  and  sometimes  opposing,  ten- 
dencies of  English  legislation,  tbe  aristo- 
cratic and  the    commercial.      Romilly** 
bill,  to  render  freehold  estates  liable  to 
simple  contract  debts,  would  have  remedied 
part  of  the  former  deficiency,  and  he  would, 
had  he  been  permitted,  have  still  further 
extended  the  remedies  of  the  creditor  over 
the  property,  while  he  restricted  his  right 
against  the  person  of  his  debtor ;  he  would, 
in  fact,  have  extended  the  former  even 
farther  than  they  have  been  subsequently 
carried,  and  restricted  the  latter  within 
narrower  limits  than  they  are  at  present 
confined  to  in  this  country.     He  would 
have  distinguished  between  mbfortune  and 
crime,    between  imprudence  and  fraud; 
and  while  he  would  have  punished  the 
latter  with  the  severity  that  it  deserves, 
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he  would  have  relieved  the  former  upon 
equitable  terms  of  surrender  of  property. 
Had  his  views  been  carried  into  effect,  a 
vindictive  creditor  would  not  have  retained 
the  power  of  depriving  of  his  liberty,  the 
onibitanate  man,  whose  necessities,  or 
want  of  foresight,  have  compelled  him  to 
in^ir  liabilities,  which  he  has  not  the 
measa  of  immediately  discharging.  Mis- 
fortune would  not  have  been  punished  as 
a  erime,  or  an  imprisonment  in  one  of 
these  dens  of  vice  and  misery,  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  country,  required  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  obtaining  the 
benefit  of  a  salutary  statute.  To  attempt 
sudi  improvements  at  that  time,  would  of 
course  have  been  idle,  and  Romiliy*s  exer- 
tioDS  were  confined  to  protecting  from  the 
hostility  ofthe  great  traders  of  London — and 
the  not  less  dangerous  support  of  some 
lawyers  in  parliament — a  clumsy  and  in- 
complete measure  for  the  relief  of  insol- 
vent debtors,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Lord  Redesdale. 

In  the  session  of  1814,  his  bills  for  the 
alteration  of  the  punishment  of  high  trea- 
son, and  for  taking  away  the  corruption 
of  blood,  were  passed  into  laws ;  but  the 
bill  which  he  once  more  introduced  for 
rendering  freehold  estates  liable  to  simple 
contract   debts,    was   too  hostile  to  the 
•opposed  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  to 
admit  of  its  having  any  chance  of  success, 
and  it  was  accordingly  rejected  by  the 
lords.    An  Irish  Insurrection  Act,  which 
had  now  become,  under  the  regime  of  the 
tones,  almost    a    sessional    order,  expe- 
rienced the  energetic,  but  ineffectual,  op« 
position  of  Romilly,  and»  with  that  ex- 
ception, excited  no  interest,  and  attracted 
no  attention  from  either  side  of  the  house. 
The  sudden  successes  which  attended 
the  allied  armies,  from  the  time  when  the 
sun  of  Austerlitz  had  been  obscured  by 
a  Russian  winter,  and   the  star  of  Na- 
poleon's destiny  grown  pale  in  the  light  of 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,    sustained 
the  weakness  and  concealed  the  defects 
of  the  Liverpool  administration.     Peace, 
which   at  their  restoration  to  office  in 
1812,  seemed  as  distant  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  if  effected  at 
all,  likely  to  be  so  only  under  circum- 
stances, which  would  leave  the  greater  part 
d  Europe  under  the  supremacy  of  France 
and  her  ambitious  Emperor,  was,  upon  an 
unexpected  change  of  fortune,  restored  to 
the  worid  by  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
into  Pkris.    He,  who  but  a  few  months 
before  had  scornfully  rejected,  at  the  con- 


ferences of  Chatillon,  a  treaty  which 
would  have  left  him  the  undisputed  ruler 
of  the  broad  realm  of  France,  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
petty  principality  of  Elba,  and  the  barren 
title  of  Emperor.  All  parliamentary  op- 
position to  the  ministers,  under  whose  for- 
tunate government  these  unforeseen  events 
had  occurred,  was  hushed  in  the  tumult 
of  rejoicings  which  attended  the  resto- 
ration of  peace ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
great  whig  party  continued  unbroken, 
until  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  his 
short  exile  at  Elba,  when  marching,  un- 
attended and  unopposed,  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  he  conquered  an  em- 
pire by  the  mere  sound  of  his  name,  and 
^*  the  eagle,  flying  from  belfry  to  belfry, 
perched  upon  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.** 

The  difference  of  opinion  between 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  England  upon  that  oc- 
casion, of  course  extended  to  their  res- 
pective followers,  and  originated  a  division 
among  the  whigs,  which  rendered  their 
opposition  powerless,  and  paralyzed  their 
exertions  for  years  to  come.  In  that  un- 
fortunate division,  Romilly  joined  the 
section  who  adhered  to  Lord  Grey,  and 
condemned  unequivocally  the  policy  of 
engaging  in  a  war,  for  the  unavowed  object 
of  restoring  an  unpopular  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Any  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  was,  of 
course,  strenuously  denied  by  their  organs 
in  both  houses,  in  words  which  were  soon 
to  be  belied  by  the  event;  and  Lords 
Grenville  and  Erskine  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Grattan  and  Plunkett  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  supported  by  voice 
and  vote  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  was,  of 
course,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
result  was,  however,  fatal  to  the  whig 
party,  who  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  division  in  their  ranks, 
which  weakened  them  so  much  that  they 
did  not  again  become  formidable  to  their 
opponents,  until  the  events  of  1830 
brought  power  once  more  within  their 
reach. 

In  this  division  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  had  generally  acted,  Romilly  concurred 
in  the  course  pursued  by  the  section  that 
coincided  in  opinion  with  Lord  Grey,  and 
condemned  a  war  entered  into,  not  as  was 
pretended,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  securing 
the  peace  of  Europe,  by  depriving  of 
power  its  veteran  disturberi  but  in  order 
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to  replace  upon  the  throne  of  France  a 
dynasty  whom  the  French  nation  rejected. 
The  existence  of  such  a  design  was»  as  we 
have  stated,  at  first  indignantly  denied, 
and  the  allegations  to  the  contrary  trium- 
phantly refuted  as  calumnies.  Sentiments 
of  moderation,  and  declarations  of  friendly 
intentions  towards  France,  were  lavishly 
and  unscrupulously  employed.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  French  nation  and  its 
usurping  and  turbulent  ruler  was  care- 
fully kept  up — ^nothing  more,  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  wished,  than  that  France, 
relinquishing  Napoleon,  should  re-enter 
into  the  great  Furopean  confederacy, 
under  such  government  as  she  should 
select ;  and  that  the  allied  armies  should 
'return  to  their  own  countries,  after  having 
rescued  France  from  the  grasp  of  a  mili- 
tary usurper,  and  delivered  Europe  from 
the  dread  of  an  aspirant  after  universal 
empire.  The  English  ministers  carried 
their  hypocrisy  so  far,  as  to  have  an  ex- 
press declaration  published  before  their 
accession  to.  the  treaty  of  Vienna^  that 
that  compact  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
binding  England  to  prosecute  the  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  any  particular 
form  of  government  upon  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  declare  through  their 
ambassador  (Lord  Clancarty)  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  legi- 
niate  right  of  the  French  people  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  This  mo- 
deration, and  these  professions  of  friend- 
ship, were  only  intended  for  the  period  of 
doubt  and  danger.  So  long  as  there  was 
any  prospect  that  the  French  people  would 
partake  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers 
in  favour  of  their  chief,  or  that  the  con- 
text might  become  national — or  that  the 
people,  perceiving  their  independence  me- 
naced, might  act  over  again  the  scenes 
of  1792,  and  rising  en  masse,  hurl  back 
their  invaders  over  the  frontier — the  mask 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  their 
apprehensions,  and  preventing  their  assist- 
ance, was  sedulously  worn.  But  when 
the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  when 
the  French  people,  relying  upon  the  pro- 
fessions and  promises  of  the  ministers  and 
•  generals  of  the  allies,  abandoned  the  now 
unsuccessful  usurper,  and  laid  aside  the 
intention  and  attitude  of  resistance — 
when  their  armies  had  been  disbanded, 
and  the  allies  become  masters  of  their  ca- 
pital, while  the  nation  lay  bound  and 
bleeding  at  the  feet  of  their  conquerora— - 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  importance 
pf  inflicting  a  severe  moral  lesson  upon 


France  become  manifest ;  theni  and  not 
till  then,  were  securities  talked  of  sod 
contributions  demanded,  and  the  so- 
knowledged  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  government,  contemptuously  set 
at  nought,  by  replacing  a  twice  eiiled 
dynasty,  upon  a  throne  supported  by 
foreign  bayonets. 

Romilly  exposed  this  treachery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech  of  whicli 
the  following  extract  is  given  in  his 
diary : — 

"  That  the  French  nation  might  be  indaced 
the  more  implicitly  to  rely  on  these  assuraacei, 
Lord  Clancarty  appealed  to  the  conduct  of  tlie 
allies  last  year  iti  the  following  words— 'It 
should  seem  that  the  glorious  forbearance  ob- 
served by  the  allies,  when  masters  of  the 
French  capital  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year, 
ought  to  prove  to  the  French  that  this  is  not 
a  war  a^inst  their  freedom  and  independence.' 
I  stated  that  this  system  of  delusion  of  the 
French,  had  been  carried  on  quite  to  the 
moment  of  the  convention  of  St.  Cloud,  by 
which  Paris  had  been  surrendered  to  the  aUiei. 
I  mentioned  that  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  plenipotentiaries  had  been  seat  by 
the  provisional  French  government  to  treat 
with  Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington for  an  armistice,  though  both  those 
generals  had  evaded  treating  with  them,  the 
duke  had  had  frequent  conversations  irith  thera, 
from  their  first  obtaining  an  audienee  of  him 
till  his  near  approach  to  Paris,  they  attendiog 
him  during  his  march  ;  and  that  in  the  course 
of  these  conversations  he  had  distinctly  told 
them  that  the  allies  were  makiug  war,  not  for 
Louis  XVI II., but  solely  against  Bonaparte— 
the  French  were  at  liberty  to  choose  what  king 
they  pleased,  but  that  if  they  chose  any  other 
than  Louis  XVI II.,  securities  must  be  required 
for  the  allied  powers,  which  with  him  were 
unnecessary — his  personal  virtues  and  his 
known  character  being  considered  by  them  ss 
the  best  guarantee  for  peace  that  France  at  thst 
time  could  offer — and  he  proceeded  to  name  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  individuals,  and  parti- 
cularlv  one  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  (the  Duke 
of  Orleans,)  whom,  if  they  thouj^ht  proper,  they 
might  raise  to  the  throne,  but  whom  the  allies 
must  consider  as  an  usurper,  though  of  ilios- 
trious^  birth,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  they 
must  insist  on  securities.  I  bad  shortly  mea- 
tioned  these  facts  on  the  first  day  of  the  sessioot 
but  neither  then  nor  now  did  Lord  Castleresgh 
take  any  notice  of  them." 

The  peace  which  had  been  purchased 
by  this  violation  of  national  faith,  and  for 
which  blood  and  treasure  had  been  lo 
lavishly  expended,  brought  with  it  none 
of  those  halcyon  days,  which  had  been  so 
largely  anticipated.  The  revulsion  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  change  from  exorbitsot 
war  prices  to  the  more  bealtfay,  but  leM  ex* 
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eitiog^  eondidon  of  peace,  produced  an  im- 
Biense  alteration  in  the  fortunes  of  many. 
The  cessation  of  a  profuse  war  expendi« 
tare,  and  of  the  demand  for  manufactures, 
which  the  war  kept  up,  produced  physical 
distress,  and  its    unTariable    accowpani'* 
meoty    political  discontent,    among    the 
wiannftictOTeTs,  who  were  still  farther  irri- 
tated by  the  resolution  of  the  aristocracy, 
to  keep  up  the  amount  of  their  own  in- 
comes, by  excluding  foreigners  from  any 
eoropetttion  with  them,  in  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  hungry  artizans.     The  return 
to  a  nietallic  currency,  of  course  aggravated 
the  eoafusion,    which    under    the    most 
favorable  drcomstances  could  not  have 
been  altogether  averted.     The  nation  had 
become  aecustomed  to  a  state  of  war,  with 
its  high  prices,  its  lavish  expenditure,  its 
exciting  triumphs ;  and  the  return  to  peace 
waa   like .  the  awakening  of  a  penitent 
libertine  from  his  long  dream  of  guilty 
pleasare.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
government,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  terrors  of  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  of  the  excesses  of  another,  en- 
couraged the  latter,  by  criminal  conni- 
vance, if  not  by  treacherous  encourage- 
ment* and  stimulated  the  former  by  mag- 
nifying  into  wide-spreading   treasonable 
coBspirades,    the    clamorous    discontent 
of  hungry  mechanics.    Messages  from  the 
Regent,  to  both  Houses,  on  the  alarming 
state  €^  the  country,  the  presentation  of 
sealed  papers,  the  appointment  of  secret 
eommittees,  and  all  the  other  pomp  and 
etreoniatance  of  ministerial  manceuvring, 
keFalded  the  way,  and  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpoa  act,  which,  with  an  aot  for  the  pre* 
vcntioB  of  seditious  meetings,  was  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  February, 
181 7,  and  continued  in  the  month  of  June 
of  that  year.    It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  measures  experienced  from  Romilly 
a  severe  resistance,  which  the  diminished 
and  disheartened  ranks  of  the  opposition 
lendered  fruitless  for  any  purpose,   but 
that  of  expressing  his  opinions  and  per- 
ibrmiiig  his  duty. 

The  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  the 
got emment,  in  employing  spies  and  infor- 
mun,  which  took  place  in  June,  1817, 
compelled  the  abandonment,  or,  at  least, 
the  mote  sparing  employment  of  those  de- 
testaUo  instruments  of  tyranny.  From 
that  time  the  public  tranquillity  was  so 
little  interrupted,  that  the  ministers  them- 
advea  were  oblif^  to  come  down  to  par- 
liaMnlia  181^  with*  biU  to  repeal  tho 


suspension  act,  and  to  indemnify  them 
and  their  hirelings,  against  the  conse- 
quences  of  their  illegal  acts.  The  parlia- 
ment was,  of  course,  complying  enough  to 
give  any  indemnity  which  the  ministers 
might  require,  and  the  bill  accordingly 
passed.  The  legal  existence,  however,  of  the 
parliament  itself,  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
having  amply  earned  for  itself  the  charac- 
ter given  of  it  by  Romilly,  in  his  speech 
on  the  last  day  of  its  session,  in  which,  after 
summing  up  its  most  important  acts,  he 
concludes  by  expressing,  "  his  fervent 
hope,  that  England  might  never  see  an- 
other parliament,  so  regardless  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  justice,  as  that  which  was 
then  about  to  expire."  But  neither  the  num^ 
ber  of  his  opponents,  nor  the  fewness  of  the 
whigs,  now  reduced  to  a  small  section, 
whom  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  the  consequent  change  in  the  succes- 
sion, rendered  hopeless  of  ever  emerging 
from  the  dreanr  shades  of  opposition,  into 
the  upper  air  of  place  and  power,  produced 
any  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  Romilly. 
He  still  continued  to  press  on  the  altera- 
tions In  tlie  law,  which  he  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  after  every  successive  defeat, 
returned  every  succeeding  session,  An- 
teus-like,  to  his  well  nigh  desperate  task. 
Nor  did  legal  improvements  alone  occupy 
his  attention.  The  removal  of  civil  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
the  reform  of  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  found  in 
him,  an  eloquent  and  effective  supporter ; 
and  gladly,  did  our  space  permit,  would 
we  extract  the  records  of  his  opinions  and 
of  his  exertions  upon  those  important  sub- 
jects; but  we  must  only  console  ourselves 
with  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  them- 
selves supply  our  deficiencies. 

Romilly  did  not,  however,  long  survive 
the  parliament, which  he  had  addressed  with 
well-merited  censure  in  the  last  moments 
of  its  existence.  At  the  general  election 
which  followed,  he  was  invited  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Westminster, 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  adher- 
ents of  government  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  admirers  of  Burdett  on  the  other,  he 
was,  after  a  protracted  contest,  triumph- 
antly returned,  without  having  himself 
taken  any  part  in  the  election.  But  un- 
fortunately, he  was  not  destined  long  to 
enjoy  the  well-earned  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Lady  Romilly's  health, 
whieh  had  been  for  aomo  timo  precarious^ 
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gave  way  towards  the  end  of  1818.  She 
died  on  the  29th  of  October,  in  that  year, 
and  in  three  days  aAer  her  decease,  the 
mind  of  her  husband,  long  harassed  with 
anxiety  respecting  her  fate,  ahd  unable  to 
sustain  the  shock  which  her  loss  inflicted, 
gave  way.  The  constitutional  gloom  which 
uninterrupted  happiness,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society,  had  enabled  him 
hitherto  to  vanquish,  resumed  its  ascend* 
ancy,  and  in  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity,  he 
terminated  his  existence  with  his  own 
hand. 

His  sons  have  wisely  abstained  from 
presenting  to  the  public,  the  painful  de- 
tails of  this  melancholy  catastrophe ;  they 
have  given  no  other  record  of  his  feelings, 
than  the  short  and  hurried  entries  in  his 
journal  for  the  few  days  preceding  Lady 
Komiily's  decease.  We  have  no  wish 
to  lifl  the  veil  which  they  have  left  undrawn, 
or  to  pry  with  heartless  curiosity  into  the 
wrestlings  of  his  mind  with  the  demon 
that  finally  subdued  it — ^the  convubive 
struggles  of  his  imagination,  with  the  hor- 
rible fascination  that  ultimately  prevailed 
over  bis  reason.  Our  business  was  with 
the  manner  in  which  his  life  was  passed, 
and  not  with  the  mode  of  its  termination ; 
we  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers,  a  faithful  summary  of 
the  principal  events  of  his  well  spent  ex- 
istence. But  we  trust  that  they  will  not 
rest  content  with  the  abridgment  which 
we  have  given  them,  but  will  consult  the 
original  work.  By  that  means  alone,  can 
they  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  Komiily's  labours  in  the  public  cause,  or 
of  the  extent  of  the  reforms  which  he  pro- 
jected. The  result  of  those  labours  he 
did  not  live  to  witness ;  those  plans,  during 
his  life,  were  only  known  to  the  few  inti- 
mate friends,  who  could  understand  the  in- 
tentions and  appreciate  tlie  merits  of  their 
author.  By  a  mysterious  dispensation  of 
that  providence,  which  so  often  smites  the 
green  bough  and  spares  the  withered 
branch — which,  in  the  working  out  of  its 
own  wise  ends,  mows  down  valuable  lives 
like  grass,  while  it  permits  the  worthless 
or  the  mischievous  to  cumber  the  earth 
with  their  existence — he  was  cut  off  while 
yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  During  the 
thick  darkness  of  one  of  these  periods  of 
obscurity,  which  seem  to  occur  at  varying 
intervals  in  the  history  of  nations,  contrast- 
ing painfully  with  the  brightness  through 
which  they  have  recently  passed,  "  alter- 
nating elysian  brightness  with  deep  and 
dreadful  night,*'— he  was  removed  firom  the 


scene  of  his  labours,  before  the  thick 
obscurity  of  the  political  horizon  was  il- 
lumined by  the  faintest  streak  of  the  coming 
dawn,  before  the  faintest  hope  was  enter- 
tertained  of  that  reflux  of  the  tide  of 
events,  which  afterwards  wafted  his  party 
to  power. 

Not  even  so,  however,  were  his  laboan 
fruitless,or  his  eloquence  altogether  thrown 
away;  the  seed  which  he  scattered  with 
an  unsparing  hand  may  have  fallen  on  s 
barren  soil ;  but  it  did  not,  nevertheless, 
perish  utterly.  His  strenuous  and  unceas- 
ing exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  could  not,  and  did  not  fail  of  making 
impression,  even  upon  the  most  prejudiced. 
No  wounded  vanity,  irritated  by  the  ne- 
glect of  his  real  or  supposed  talents;  no 
disappointed  ambition  urged  him  to  des- 
troy a  system,  which  he  was  uncapable  of 
comprehending  or  profiting  by ;  no  sickly 
affectation  of  notoriety^no  eager  thirst 
for  popularity — ^no  greedy  appetite  for 
power — no  rash  enthusiasm  of  change, 
stimulated  him  to  undertake  the  laborious 
and  thankless  office  of  a  law  Reformer. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  had,  by  his  own  abilities 
and  profound  knowledge,  atuined  the 
highest  rank,  and  acquired  the  largest 
emoluments  that  a  private  practitioner  had 
ever  enjoyed.  He  needed  but  to  have  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  the  idol  of  Toryism, 
in  order  to  have  secured  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  should  have  exagger- 
ated the  merits,  and  overlooked  the  de- 
fects of  a  system,  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  he  had  spent  his  youth, 
and  in  the  administration  of  which  his 
maturer  years  had  been  employedf  and 
which  had  so  amply  remunerated  his  toil, 
were  natural  and  pardonable,  and  he  would 
have  escaf>ed  censure  and  obtained  place, 
had  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  professional 
brethren,  used  his  seat  iu  parliament  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench. 

But  so  paltry  an  ambition  as  this  was 
not  in  Romilly's  nature;  his  clear,  un- 
clouded intellect,  unbiassed  by  any 
sinister  interest,  saw  plainly  the  defects  in 
the  system  of  law  with  which  he  was  con- 
versant; and  no  daily  custom,  however 
long  continued — no  practice,  however  lu- 
crative— could  reconcile  him  to  their  ex« 
istence.  Long  and  earnestly  did  he  strug- 
gle  for  their  abolition,  though  not  by  any 
sweeping  reform,  which  would  have 
brought  him  at  least  the  fame  of  a  mighty 
legislator.  Slowly  and  patiently,  and  with 
admirable  perseverance,  did  he  press  foh 
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oDeby  one,  the  measures  which  he  thought 
-woald  remove  part  of  the  defects  com- 
plained of;  and  if  popalarity  came  at 
last,  it  came  unsolicited,  unsought,  unde- 
sired,  though  not  undeserved.  His  exer- 
tions, though  failing  of  immediate  success, 
were  not  without  their  effect,  in  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  criminal  law.  Almost 
every  measure  which  he  proposed,  only  to 
be  rejected,  has  subsequently  been  adopted 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  But  the 
more  extensive  improvements  which  he 
contemplated,  the  reducing  the  vast  and 


daily  increasing  mass  of  English  law  into 
one  uniform  system — consolidating  the 
appalling  array  of  statutes  and  reports-^ 
reconciling  conflicting  decisions — repeal- 
ing inconsistent  acts — levelling  absurd 
distinctions,  and  abolishing  subtle  refine- 
ments— remains  as  yet  to  be  done. 
Until  another  shall  arise,  who  to  the  pro- 
found knowledge,  the  enlarged  views,  the 
honest  intentions,  the  untiring  zeal  of 
Romilly,  shall  add  the  power  which  was 
denied  to  him,  the  laws  of  England  will 
still  need  their  Tribonian. 


WOMAN    AND    HER    MASTER.* 


BY   LABT   MORGAN. 


We  own  that  Lady  Morgan  has  completely 
succeeded  in  mystifying  us  with  the  title 
of  her  long  promised  book.     *'  Woman 
and  her  Master  I"  Who  is  woman's  master  ? 
Surely  (in  our  simplicity  we  thought)  no 
mortal  of  the  unfair  sex  can  deserve  the 
dignity  of  such  an  appellation ;  and  Lady 
Morgan  can  only  mean  to  pourtray,  under 
these  words,  the  mastery  exercised  over 
female    hearts   by  the   abstract  divinity, 
^Love."     In  fact,  we  opened  the  book  ex- 
pecting a  love  story,  diversified  by  some 
of  those  lively  sketches  of  society,  with 
which  the  public  has  been  heretofore  gra- 
tified ;  and  we  conceived  that  its  title  had 
been  borrowed  from  Voltaire's  well  known 
inscription  to  the  statue  of  Cupid-^ 

**  Qui  qne  tn  sois,  yoid  ton  maitre." 
•<  11  ctt ;  le  iiit;  ou  le  doit  ktxe !" 

We  had  half  hoped  for  some  worthy  na* 
tional  successor  of  **  Florence  Macarthy,'' 
or  •«  The  O'Briens  and  OTlaherties;''  and 
had  fondly  imagined  that  the  object  of  her 
ladyship's  book  was  to  show,  by  a  history 
of  the  metaphysics  of  some  Irish  female 
heart,  how  powerfully  the  little  god  reigns, 
and  must  reign,  there  as  master. 

Wehave  however  been  disappointed,  and 
(if we  can  say  so  without  a  bull)  agreeably 
disappointed,  by  a  perusal  of  our  country- 
woman's book.  It  is  a  work  of  a  higher  order, 
and  of  a  far  different  caste  firom  the  novels 
and  travels  (excellent  as  they  are  in  their 
leveral  *' genres*')  by  which  our  fair 
authoress  has  already  acquired  literary 


fame  and  distinction.  It  is  not  a  mere 
ephemeral  production  addressed  ^*  alia 
giornata,"  and  thrown  off  in  the  gay  exu- 
berance of  an  Irishwoman's  lively  fancy, 
(like  the  *'  Dramatic  Sketches,")  but  a 
serious  treatise,  composed  with  a  philoso* 
pbical  object,  and  evincing  marks  of  con- 
siderable research  and  meditation.  We 
are  much  mistaken  if  this  work  has 
not  occupied  Lady  Morgan's  mind  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  any  of  her  pre* 
ceding  productions ;  and  if  the  avowed  aim 
of  its  pages,  i.  e.  the  moral  and  social  ele- 
vation of  her  sex,  has  not  been  her  literary 
"  thought  by  day  and  dream  by  night" 
for  many  years.  It  is  in  fact  a  bold,  and 
as  we  think,  in  a  great  degree  successful 
attempt  to  shew,  by  an  elaborate  history 
of  "  woman"  in  different  ages  and  countries 
of  the  world,  that  the  position  held  by  her 
in  the  present  social  system  is  essentially  a 
false  one.  It  is  in  truth  a  studied  thesis, 
composed  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  in 
the  advance  of  that  civilisation,  to  which 
the  sex  has  so  potently  contributed,  she  is 
entitled  to  a  loftier  station,  and  has  far 
higher  duties  to  fulfil,  than  those  contemp- 
tuously allotted  to  her  by  the  lagos  of  the 
stronger  sex^ 

"  Of  Buckliog  fools,  and  chronicling  small  beer." 

The  subject  indeed  is  not  strictly  a  new 
one,  that  is  to  say  a  new  one  to  the  read** 
ing  public  of  the  present  day ;  although  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  classic  reign  of  Anne,  fsub  regno 
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CinarOfJ  <<  Woman  and  herMMtar"  would 
most  probably  have  been  considered  as  a 
monstrous  satire  upon  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  if  not  stigmatised  as  impious  and 
atheistical!  Woman  suffered  then,  not 
like  Dante's  slaves,  **  iervi  Warn,  ma  Hrvi 
ognor  fremenH  ;'*  but  as  slaves  of  a  lower 
order  still,  in  silence  and  in  tears.  The 
reader  will  seek  in  vain,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Spectators  and  Tattlers,  in  the  social  es- 
says of  the  Addisons  and  the  Swifts,  for  i| 
Toice  raised  in  favour  of  those,  termed  as 
in  mockery,  the  better  halves  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  any  attempt  by  a  woman  to 
raise  her  fellow-women  in  the  social  scale, 
would  then  have  appeared  presumptuous 
to  the  last  degree.  A  change,  however, 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  men*s  dreams 
in  this  respect ;  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished women  of  the  last  fifty  years,  have 
naturally  directed  their  attention  to  the 
position  of  their  sisters ;  and  we  need  only 
recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  the 
names  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Ro- 
land, and  Mary  Wolstonecroft.  Their 
opinions,  if  not  received  without  cavil  and 
suspicion,  have  at  least  been  listened  to ; 
and  women,  by  making  themselves  heard 
in  the  intellectual  world,  have  made  them* 
selves  respected.  Many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  in  Continental  as  well  as  En- 
glish literature,  have  responded  to  the  call ; 
Schiller  in  Germany,  (Jondorcet  and  Se- 
gur  in  France ;  in  England  Bentham,  and 
more  lately  Bulwer. 

Although  the  subject  is  therefore  far  from 
a  new  one,  Lady  Morgan,  by  her  mode  of 
treatment,  has  invested  it  with  the  charms 
of  novelty,  and  by  the  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate manner  in  which  she  has  asserted 
the  rights  of  her  sex,  (as  well  as  by  the 
talent  evinced  in  her  advocacy,)  has,  we 
think,  taken  a  more  successful  course  than 
even  her  many  and  able  predecessors.  She 
believes  that  appeals  to  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  society  are  likely  to  be  ultimately 
attended  with  more  permanent  results,  than 
appeals  to  their  passions ;  and  that  a  writer 
who  can  convince  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  community,  that  a  change  of  the  sys- 
tem of  female  education  will  give  men 
more  companionable  wives,  and  better 
mothers  for  their  children — has  a  much 
more  favorable  chance  of  ultimately  effect- 
ing her  object,  than  Madame  de  Stael  in 
the  highest  flights  of  her  eloquence,  or 
even  Schiller  or  Byron,  when  the  one 
apostrophises  woman  in  his  well-known 
**  Ehret  den  Frauen,"  or  the  other  moumi 
over  her  ftte  aa  the— i 


"  Poor  thing  of  usages,  eoerced»  oompded. 
Victim  when  wrong ;  and  martyr  oft  when  right'* 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  imagine 
that  Lady  Morgan's  book  ia  divested  of 
those  ornamental  graces,  which  female  ge- 
nius can  so  easily  throw  over  her  &vorite 
creations.  The  book,  even  independently  of 
its  philosophic  object,  to  which  all  its  well 
selected  illustrations  are  subordinate,  is  a 
very  pleasant  one,  from  the  numeroua  liter- 
ary associations  it  recalls,  and  the  brigiit 
and  striking  colours  in  which  nany  of 
the  historical  scenes,  where  woman  hsi 
acted  so  prominent  a  part,  are  brought  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind.  The  diflTerent  chap- 
ters of  the  book  may  be  fairly  regarded  si 
constituting  a  grand  and  striking  panorama, 
in  which  the  several  remarkable  women 
who  have  appeared  upon  the  great  stage 
of  human  life,  are  successively  evoked 
from  their  historical  sepulchrea,  and  again 

Elay  over  their  busy  and  various  parts, 
like  the  shadows  in  Banquo*a  magic  glass, 
the  heroines  of  the  different  countries  and 
ages  of  the  world,  pass  before  us;  the 
Greek  women  follow  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Romans  succeed  the  Greeks.  The  graces 
of  Aspasia  efface  the  recollection  of  Mi- 
riam's tears,  and  the  noble  virtues  of  tlie 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  make  ua  blush  for 
the  flowery  thraldom  in  which  Pericles  wss 
held  by  the  Athenian  Hetaira.  In  all  the 
various  and  shifting  scenes,  however,  ia 
which  the  severial  heroines  appear,  we  re- 
cognise the  irresistible  potency  of  woman*B 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  (hut 
principally  for  the  former,)  and  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  Lady 
Morgan's  eloquent  assertion — 

**  That  whereyer  woman  has  been,  there  she 
has  left  the  track  of  her  humanity  to  mark  her 
passage ;  incidentally  impressing  the  seal  of 
ner  sensibility  and  her  wrongs  noon  e^erj  phs- 
sis  of  Society,  and  in  every  region  from  Indus 
to  the  Pole/' 

It  is  diflicult  to  make  such  selections 
from  a  work  like  **  Woman  and  her  Master," 
(every  passage  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  author's  foregone  conclusions,)  as 
will  fairly  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  me- 
rits as  a  whole.  The  proverb,  **  ex  pede 
Herculem,*'  however  true  when  applied  to 
a  statue,  is  by  no  means  equally  applicable 
to  a  book,  whose  power  consists  in  the 
skill,  with  which  its  several  chapters  are 
made  to  bear  upon  its  great  and  principal 
object.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
quoting  somenassages^  peculiarly  charao- 
teriatic  of  iMy  Morgu'i  atyle^  and  eloei- 
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dating  her  fiewa  of  the  present  state  of 
the  female  community,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  a  radical  change : — 

*  If  (sap  her  ladyship)  in  the  first  era  of  so* 
detj,  woman  was  the  victim  of  man's  physical 
loperiority,  she  is  still  in  the  last  the  subject  of 
laws,  in  the  enactment  of  which  she  has  had 
no  Toice — amenable  to  the  penalties  of  a  code 
from  which  she  derives  but  little  protection. 
While  man,  in  his  first  crude  attempts  at  juris- 
pradence,  has  surrounded  the  sex  with  restraints 
and  disabilities,  he  has  left  its  natural  rights  un* 
regard^,  and  its  liberty  unacknowledged;  merg- 
iag  the  very  existence  of  women  in  his  own» 
ke  hu  allowed  herno  separate  interest,  assigned 
her  DO  independent  possessions,  for,  suys  the 
law,  the  law  of  maut  tne  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  wife,  and  all  that  she  has  belongs  to  him.* 
ETeii  thefroitof  her  own  labour  is  torn  from  her, 
unless  she  is  protected  by  the  solitary  blessed- 
aess  of  a  dended  but  innocent  celibacy*  or  by 
ao  iflfeooos  frailty  :  thus  to  adopt  the  barbar- 
ous jaigon  of  barbarous  laws,  as  **  femme  sole,** 
or'^feaiBeeoinrerte/'sheis  equally  the  victim  of 
Tiolenceaiid  injustice,  those  universal  and  inva* 
liable  attributes  of  the  law  of  the  strongest. 
£dacatiag  woman  for  the  Harem,  but  calling 
apoQ  her  Tor  the  practices  of  the  Portico,  man 
expects  fh>m  his  Odalisque  the  firmness  of  the 
Stoic,  and  demands  from<his  servants  the  ezer^ 
eise  of  those  virtnea,  which  placing  the  elite  of 
Ids  own  sex  at  the  head  of  its  muster  roll,  give 
imsioTtslity  to  the .  master.    He  tells  her  that 
obfcunty  ia  her  true  glory,  insignificance  her 
dbtjoctioo,  ignorance  her  lot,  and  passive  obe- 
dience the  perfection  of  her  nature ;  yet  he  ex- 
pects from  her,  as  the  daily  and  hourly  habit 
of  her  existence,  that  conquest  over  the  ))a8- 
aoAS  by  the  strength  of  reason,  that  triumph  of 
aofal  energy  over  the  senses  and  their  appe- 
tites, and  that  endurance  of  personal  privations 
lod  self  dental,  which  with  him  (under  all  the 
excitements  of  ambition,  and  incentives  to  re- 
novn,)  are  qualities  of  rare  exception,  the  prac- 
tices of  most  painful  acquirement.    Such  has 
been  the  destiny  of  woman  amongst  the  most 
highly  organized  and  intellectual  of  the  human 
nee,  and  in  the  regions  most  favourable  to  their 
moial  developuaent.*' 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages 
for  extraction,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to 
rest  satisfied  with  presenting  to  the  reader 
two  of  the  many  striking  female  portraits 
which  Lady  Morgan  has  sketched,  and 
which,  from  the  contrast  between  the  sub- 
jects, will  afford  fair  specimens  of  the  va- 
riety of  her  ladyship's  style; — 

*  Aspasia  of  Miletus,  called  the  sophist,  was 
one  of  those  notable  personages,  whose  cha- 
ncter  and  influence  best  recora  the  manners  of 
the  age  io  which  l^ey  flourish.  The  women  of 
^etus,  in  Asia  Mmor,  had  long  been  cele- 
(>nted  for  their  intellectual  endowments  as  for 

*  Bh^kstone. 


their  personal  graces.  It  seemed  that  this  ex- 
quisite region  (colonized  from  Crete,  where 
women  were  a  proverb,)  was  the  *  nido  fiaterno' 
of  Grecian  wit  and  beauty,  and  Aspasia  may 
have  been  more  the  disciple  than  the  foundress 
of  that  school  of  intellectual  fascination,  which 
g^ives  the  permanency  of  a  moral  impression,  to 
the  fleeting  witchery  of  personal  charms.  This 
splendid  and  mischievous  Hetaira  flourished  at 
a  moment,  when,  as  a  modern  French  writer  has 
observed,  '  Le  sort  de  la  Grece  etait  entre  les 
mains  des  courtisanes.*  Of  all  the  female  ce- 
lebrities of  antiquity,  none  has  obtained  a 
greater  reputation  for  talent,  grace,  and  elo* 
quence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  resistless  power 
over  the  minds  and  passions  of  man,  than 
Aspasia.  Still  her  reputation  is  but  a  tradition, 
ana  little  emanating  from  herself  remains  to 
testify  her  great  (intellectual  superiority  t  no 
'  divine  verse,*  the  poetry  of  passion  like  that  of 
Sappho— no  philosophical  views  preserved  by 
a  style,  like  that  of  Leontium,  which  pro- 
voked the  admiration  and  envy  of  Cicero — no 
brilliant  mots,  which  have  passed  over  the 
sweep  of  two  thousand  years,  like  the  sallies 
and  epigrams  of  Glycera  and  Lais,  nor  any  one 
act  of  high  intellectual  energy  in  favour  of 
public  good,  such  as  marks  the  undeniable  en- 
dowments of  others  of  her  orders  stand  on 
record  to  brighten,  if  they  could  not  excuse, 
the  private  vices  of  the  woman.  Her  influence 
over  Pericles  was  that  of  one  well  versed  in  the 
passions  and  weakness  of  man,  and  capable  of 
governing  them  only  for  her  own  interest  and 
advantage,  or  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
vanity  and  ambition." 

This  portrait  is  beautifully  painted,  but 
we  own  our  preference  for  the  following 
less  elaborate,  but  more  natural  sketch  of 
a  Roman  matron : — 

<*  The  life  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  wife  of  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  the  mother  of  his  two  immortal  sons  of 
that  name,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  the 
intellectual  and  ilioral  endowments  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  their  worthi- 
ness to  claim  and  possess  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, as  nobly  performing  its  duties.  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus  owed  the  virtues  and  the 
powers,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  illustrate 
their  unknown  though  patrician  name,  to  the 
temperament  of  their  mother.  Cornelia  has 
been  accused  of  having  applied  too  m^ch 
stimulus  to  the  fierce  and  kindling  genius  of 
her  sons*  Her  frequent  reproach  to  them, 
'  shall  I  then  only  be  honoured  as  the  mother- 
in-law  f  daughter  f  J  of  Scipio,  when  I  desire  the 
greater  title  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,*  was 
thought  to  imply  a  higher  and  a  less  justifiable 
ambition  than  that  of  maternal  gratification. — 
fiut  her  sons  and  pupils,  through  their  short 
and  glorious  liv;es,  amply  justified  the  purity 
and  patriotism  of  their  parent's  aspirations. 


••• 


••• 


••• 


After  the  death  of  both  her  sons,  Cornelia,  the 
deroted  motheri  renudned  alone  in  her  a vblime 
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deiolatiod,  a  more  magnificent  monument  of 
moral  gprandeur,  than  that  splendid  trophy 
raised  in  her  own  lifetime  to  her  glory,  and  in- 
scribed by  reyerential  cotemporaries  with  the 
simple  name-^ 

Cornelia  Mater  Gracchorum. 
"  This  great  woman  long  surrived  her  afflict- 
ing losses.  Immediately  on  the  murder  of  Caius, 
she  withdrew  from  the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  to 
whose  water  the  bleeding  bodies  of  both  her 
children  had  been  contemptuously  committed, 
and  fixed  her  melancholy  retreat  near  to  Mis* 
cnam,  where  the  jpfreatest  and  most  eminent 
personages,  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  resorted 
to  make  their  offerings  of  esteem,  to  invoke  the 
the  lessons  of  her  experience,  and  to  rerere  in 
her  person  the  lost  virtues  of  ancient  Rome. 
To  their  interrogations  concerning  the  past,  she 
is  said  to  have  replied  with  perspicuity  and 
eloquence,  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  events,  and  travellers  from  distant  climes 
retraced  their  homeward  steps  iu  pride,  to 
relate  at  their  own  hearths,  that  they  tiad  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 
The  star  of  Cornelia's  genius  long  left  its  lu- 
minous track  behind  it :  the  mothers  of  Rome 
were  wont  to  cite  her  sayings  as  moral  precepts, 
and  Quinctilian  quotes  her  epistles,  as  among 
the  purest  specimens  of  style,  extant  in  bis 
time." 

We  are  sure  that  these  two  portraits 
will  give  the  reader  the  desire  of  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  gallery ;  but  at  the  same 
tinoe  he  will  perceive  that  Lady  Morgan's 
book  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  appeared  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Two  volumes  only  have  been  published, 
and  their  last  chapter  comes  down  to  no 
more  recent  period  than  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Helena.  We  feel  annoyed  at 
this,  for  many  reasons ;  partly,  because 
(as  Lady  Morgan  herself  says)  "  a  strict 
adherence  to  chronological  order  obliged 
the  authoress  to  bring  before  the  public 


that  portion  of  the  history  of  women, 
which,  from  its  remoter  associations,  may 
be  deemed  the  least  interesting;*'  but 
principally,  because  we  are  left  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  many  changest  which  Lady 
Morgan  must  mean  to  propose  as  ameli- 
orations  of  the  present  system,  and  which 
she  could  not  of  course  present  to  the 
reader,  until  the  complete  history  of  the 
sex,  which  suggests  these  changes,  sbali 
have  been  brought  before  him.  This,  we 
think,  will  form  the  most  valuable  part  of 
her  Ladyship's  treatise,  and  also  the  part 
which  will  require  the  greatest  delicacy  of 
touch  and  variety  of  execution.  Mankind 
is  always  so  wedded  to  existing  institutions, 
that  the  proposer  of  change  is  generallj 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Lord  Bacon,  who  knew  the  world  so  well, 
never  uttered  a  wiser  apophthegm  than, 
**  that  if  a  man*s  hand  were  full  of  tratba, 
he  should  only  open  his  little  finger;*' 
and  we  shall  be  curious  to  discover  by 
what  ingenuity  our  authoress  will  avoid 
unnecessarily  irritating  all  those  prejudices, 
which  are  so  easily  called  into  action  by 
the  magic  word  '*  innovation." 

We  think  we  can  discern,  as  through  a 
glass  darkly,  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
relations  of  **  Woman  and  her  Master," 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  speculate  upon 
their  merits,  until  we  shall  have  them  fully 
and  fairly  before  us,  under  the  hand  of  the 
authoress  herself.  For  the  present  we  bid 
her  farewell,  with  a  strong  conviction, 
that  *<  Woman  and  her  Master,"  whea 
completed,  will  deserve  the  praise  (here- 
tofore bestowed  upon  Lady  Moigan's 
Italy  by  Lord  Byron)  of  being  both  "fes^ 
less  and  excellent*' 

R. 
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Would*st  thou  in  the  bowers  of  pleasurci 
•  See  its  brightest  roses  blow ; 
Where  Hope  hoards  its  choicest  treasure, 

M^'ould'st  thou  unforbidden  go? 
From  the  bonds  of  eare  and  sorrow, 

Would'st  thou  keep  thy  bosom  free? 
At  joy's  altar  woold^st  thou  borrow 

All  its  blessings— love  like  me. 
Love  like  me|  oh  1  lore  like  me< 


Love  like  me^the  sound  that  saddens 

Cannot  cost  thine  eye  a  tear ; 
Love  like  roe — the  dream  that  gladdens 

Heart  and  hope  must  still  be  near. 
Every  ray  that  beans  to  brighten 

Earth  and  air,  and  land  and  sea— 
Every  thought  that  grief  can  lighten. 

Waits  thee— if  thoult  love  like  me. 
If  thou*lt  onljf  love  like  ma. 
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S  Y  L  L  A. 
A    TBA6EDT.      IN     FIVE    ACTS. 

BY  JOHN  BANIM. 

A»  FSaFOAMSO  AT  TBE  TRKATEB  ROYAL,  HAWKlNs'-ST&EST,  DUBLIN,  IN  JUNE,  1887. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  present  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first  attempt  in  the  English  language  to 

illustrate,  by  dramatic  action,  the  character  of  Sylla,  and  to  account  plausibly  for  the 

motires  for  his  last  astounding  act  of  power — namely,  his  laying  down  the  dictatorship. 

That  the  man,  and  the  events  of  his  public  life,  particularly  the  one  specified,  are 

striJuDgly  dramatic,  will  not  be  denied ;  and  the  previous  want  of  an  English  tragedy 

built  with  such  materials,  is  almost  as  striking.    Perhaps  it  may  have  be^  caused  by 

the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  task.     It  is  quite  true  that  history  supplies  very  little  to 

make  such  a  task  easy.     Sylla's  heart  and  mind  have  been  le&s  unveiled  to  us  by  old 

writers,  than  have  those  of  any  other  celebrated  personage  of  antiquity.   His  own  reasons 

for  some  of  his  actions — actions,  sometimes  noble,  sometimes  atrocious,  always  startling, 

remain  at  best  but  as  matters  of  guess  work  to  us.     The  outline  of  his  character  is 

blurred  to  our  eyes.    We  do  not  understand  him.     Ceesar,  Antony,  Brutus,  Catiline^ 

and  a  score  other  citixens  of  old  Rome,  occur  to  our  thoughts  like  intimate,  well-known 

acquaintances,  while  of  Sylla  our  notions  are  vague  and  unformed.    As  to  what  must 

hav    been  truly  his  state  of  mind,  when  he  laid  down  the  palm  and  purple,  and  dismissed 

hislictors  in  the  Forum,  amid  a  crowd  of  people,  from  scarce  one  of  whom  he  had  not  good 

reason  to  dread  a  stem  and  dangerous  remonstrance  regarding  his  reign  as  dictator-^ 

upon  his  reasons  for  this  prodigious  and  sublime  act  of  hardihood,  history  is  silent.  And 

hence,  indeed,  would  seem  to  arise  such  a^difiiculty  as  had  just  been  conjectured.    If  you 

make  a  man  tiie  hero  of  a  play,  you  must  necessarily  make  him  speak  in  his  own  person  $ 

and  jost  as  necessarily,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  progress  of  your  five  acts,  you  must  make 

him  account,  out  of  his  own  lips,^^  what  he  does.   But  how  is  this  to  be  easily  effected 

with  a  historical  character,  of  whose  incentives  to  what  he  does^  ancient  historians  seem 

to  dedine  all  explanation  ? 

In  another  country,  however,  a  tragedy  of  Sylla  has  been  produced,  and  its  author,  M. 
Jooy,  of  the  French  Academy,  has,  in  his  own  apprehension,  found  no  obstacle  in  the 
way.  Upon  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  that  gentleman  refers  to  what  can  be  nothing, 
or  little  less  than  patriotism,  not  only  Sylla  s  abdication,  but  even  his  usurpation  of  the 
dictatorship,  thus — (I  quote  from  M.  Jouy's  preface  to  his  tragedy)  :— 

^  Sous  la  plume  de  Tauteur  de  la  gra^ideur  et  decadence  des  RornainSj  Sylla  devient 
le  reformateur  de  Rome ;  et  veut  les  raraener  d  Tamour  de  la  liberty,  par  les  horreurs  d^ 
la  tyrannie,  et  quand  il  a  sufficement  abuse  du  pouvoir  dans  Tinteret  de  la  republique, 
qu'il  ne  separe  pas  de  ses  vengeances  personnellcs,  satisfait  de  la  le9on  sanglante  qu*il  a 
donne  a  ses  compatriots,  il  brise  lui  meme  la  palme  du  dictateur  qu'il  a  usurps." 

And  therefore— 

**  Ce  n'est  point  Sylla  si  imparfaitement  esquis6  par  Plutarque,  c'est  ce  Sylla  si  admi-» 
nblement  indiqu6  par  Montesquieu,  que  je  veuille  reproduire  sur  la  scene.'' 

But  there  is  no  reason,  notwithstanding  M.  Jouy's  preference,  why  Montesquieu,  who 
lived  about  seventeen  hundred  years  af^er  Sylla,  should  be  authority  for  his  patriotism, 
when  Plutarch,  who  lived  only  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  him,  says 
nothing  on  the  subject,  nor  Appian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Plutarch  ;  nor  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  lived  very  nearly  a  century  still  closer  to  Sylla.  And  since  Montesquieu 
could  not  have  derived  his  reading  of  Sylla's  motives  from  these  authorities,  where  did 
he  get  it? 
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There  is  a  point  still  more  perilous  to  M.  Jouy,  and  a  curious  and  rather  astoniiiung 
one  it  is.  What  M.  Jouy  says  for  Montesquieu,  that  writer  does  not  say  for  himself. 
Nay,  he  says  the  very  contrary,  as  follows — "  La  fantasie  qui  lui  fait  quitter  la  dicta- 
turc  sembk  rendre  la  vie  a  la  republique,  mais  dans  la  fureur  de  ses  succes  U  avait  &tt 
des  choses  qui  mirent  la  Rome  dans  rimpossibilit6  de  conserver  sa  liberty." — And 
Montesquieu  supplies  a  frightful  list  of  the  things  which  Sylla  did,  tending  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  Rome.  It  will  further  be  noticed,  from  this  last  quotation,  that  instead 
of  ascribing  to  patriotism  Sylla's  abdication  of  the  dictatorship,  Montesquieu,  very 
conveniently  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  penetration,  al^^olutely  calls  his  motive  or 
impulse  upon  that  occasion,  *<  whim,"  and  nothing  else.  But  the  fact  is,  M.  Jouy,  in 
presenting  to  a  Paris  audience  a  tragedy  of  Sylla,  tried,  in  order  to  ensure  success  for 
his  drama,  to  paint  in  its  hero,  the  character  of  Napoleon ;  and  as  history  stood  in 
the  way  of  such  a  project,  he  had  very  little  hesitation  in  getting  rid  of  it.  He  hit  his 
mark,  however,  with  indeed  considerable  assistance  from  Talma,  who  gave  an  imitation 
of  the  companion  of  his  youth,  even  to  the  adjustment  of  his  own  stage  wig ;  and  the 
worthy  Parisians  flocked  night  after  night  to  enjoy,  under  the  name  of  the  old  Roman 
dictator,  the  political  sentiments,  allusions,  and  even  personal  peculiarities,  of  the  great 
chief,  then  uppermost  in  their  thoughts — I  was  going  to  say  affections.  M.  Jouy  coold 
have  written  his  tragedy  in  a  iitter  view  than  this. 

Having  said  so  much  in  admission  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  attempt,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  temerity  for  having  engaged  in  it  all.  With  very  little 
assistance  certainly,  I  have  had  to  sit  down,  and,  after  careful  study,  venture  a  nev 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  Sylla's  dark  character,  and  above  all,  of  the  last  grand  act  of 
his  public  existence.'  Jf*l  have  failed,  let  me  be  judged  only  as  severely  as  the  reader^s 
recollections  of  history  will  warrant.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  conciliate,  in  a  preface, 
bis  good-natured  dispositions  towards  my  dramatic  scenes,  by  a  detailed  account  of 
trhy  and  wherefore  I  constructed  them  as  they  are,  for  if  they  do  not  tell  their  own 
story,  so  far  at  least,  they  tell  nothing.  It  is  useless  trying  to  argue  a  man  into  a  con- 
tiction  of  the  plausible. 

I  beg  leave  to  be  understood,  however,  as  by  no  means  depreciating  the  French 
tragedy,  as  a  literary  composition.  Indeed  I  give  proofs  more  substantiai  than  words, 
of  a  deferential  sense  of  M.  Jouy*s  talents,  by  appropriating,  in  my  play,  as  much  of 
his  as  might  consistently  be  made  use  of.  This  could  not  indeed  be  much,  when  the 
identity  of  the  principal  personage  was  to  be  changed ;  when  consistently  with  the 
national  dramatic  taste,  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  write  a  drama  of  action  rather 
than  of  narration ;  when,  in  this  view,  three  years,  instead  of  M.^Jouy's  three  hours, 
t£  Sylla's  life  were  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  when,  as  necessarily  perhaps,  a  new  bye* 
plot  altogether  was  to  be  invented,  and  M.  Jouy's  non-historiciEd  personages  conse- 
quently quite  given  up. 

The  two  first  acts  then  of  this  tragedy,  have  no  parallels  in  the  French  one.  Bat 
Sylla's  audience  scene  in  the  third  act  is  taken  from  M.  Jouy  ;  and  the  first  sixteen 
lines  of  it  are  but  translations  or  adaptations  from  him,  as  also  are  the  six  that  conclude 
it ;  while  the  intermediate  passages  are  original  in  matter  and  language.  Next,  Julius 
alone  with  Sylla  in  the  fourth  act,  is  equivalent  to  Gaudius  alone  with  him  in  the  same 
act  of  the  French  play.  The  grand  historical  situation  in  the  fiflh  act,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  common  property  ;  one  incident,  however,  that  grows  out  of  it,  namely  the 
attempt  of  Julius  to  stab  Sylla,  was  most  probably  suggested  by  the  same  attempt  in 
the  person  of  M.  Jouy's  imaginary  heroine,  Valeria.  Of  all  M.  Jouy's  secondary 
characters,  that  of  Catiline  alone  has  been  preserved ;  but  this  similitude  was  also 
historically  imperative.  And  Catiline's  agency  in  the  plot  is  also  generally  similar ; 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  receives  action  from  his  French  counterpart.  And  from 
the  many  speeches  of  M.  Jouy's  Sylla  to  the  people  in  the  Forum,  the  spirit  of  some 
lines  has  been  copied ;  while  the  following  three  good  ones  are  almost  literally  trans- 
lated— 

«  Me  voila  desanne !— je  vous  livre  ma  vie — 
Au  complots,  au  poignards,  j*  oppose  mon  genie — 

Cheron^,  Orcfaomene,  et  I'effiroi  de  mon  nom  !*' 

I  have  now  confessed  the  extent  of  the  thefts  of  which  I  am  conscious  i  yet  other 
aeeming  imitationSrmay  perhaps  occur  to  the  very  critical  reader.  J.  Bt 
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CuKTiirs 

LSPXDUS 


MaKCUS  GEA89I78 

Lucmxnus  Ofblla 


Cethegus 
Metellus 
aufidius 

LiEHAS 

First  Tribune 
Second  Tribune 


CSNTUaiON 

Soldier 
Chief  Auoub 
First  Citizen 
Second  Citizen 


GoASEVB  «Bd  AmioBARZANBs,  KiDgs  of  Cappadocia ;  Archelaus  ;  Parthian  Ambassadoni  Licton, 

Soldiers,  KnightSy  Augurs,  Citizens,  Attendants,  &c.  &c. 

Phryne, 
Female  Attendant. 


ACT  I. 

Sea  Coast  at  Brundusium,    Lucretius  Ofetta  and  Centurianf  meetingf 

unth  Forces, 

Cent..— Well  met,  Ofella. 

Op. — Wdl  met — see !  for  our  hopes 

How  fresh  and  fair  the  vassal  breeze  holds  on. 
No  speck  is  in  the  sky,  no  threat  of  storm, 
The  dimpled  sea  invites  a  cleaving  passage, 
And»  far  and  near,  her  strands  spread  out  in  silence^ 
Seem,  like  ourselves,  hushed  with  an  expectation. 

{Tna^  heard.) 
Another  friend? 

Enter  Marcus  CrassuSj  with  farces, 
CBAS^-Befaold ! 
Of«— Old  Marcus  Crassus ! 

In  exile  you  have  heard  our  jo3rful  summons  ? 
CraSi. — Aye,  and  from  exile  here  do  answer  it. 

Ofella,  hath  our  Sylla  promised  us  ? 
Op^— He  hath- 

Cras.— Was  to  embark,  this  morning,  (pointing)  at  Dyrrachium  ? 
Of. — And  here,  to-day,  upon  Brundusium's  coast, 

Will  land.     But  my  good  Crassus,  e*re  we  parted. 

From  fickle  Rome,  methought  her  Sylla*s  hand 

Against  relapses  such  as  ours  had  charmed  her  ? 

The  old,  gaunt  lion,  Marius,  quailed  before  him, 

Seeking  his  distant  lair !     But  who  comes  now  ? 
Cras. — Some  that  may  better  spin  the  story  oiit. 
Op^Cethegus-at  my  summons  leading  on 

Another  force. 
Cras. — And  with  him  Catiline ; 

Who,  if  he  brings  no  soldiers  at  his  back. 

Doth  breed,  in  brain  and  bosom,  work  enough 

For  myriad  legions. 

Enter  Catiline  and  CetheguSf  withforces* 
Op. — Welcome,  countrymen. 

It  is  the  place  and  time. 
Cbth. — We  greet  Ofella. 
Cat. — What — Marcus  Crassus,  too  ?     Oh  t  this  looks  bopefuL 

The  place  and— time— Ofella  ? 
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Of.— Aye. 

Cat. — How  now  ? 

You  send  your  eyes  a  voyage  upon  the  watery 

As  if 

Op. — Here  Catiline  1     Near  yonder  neck 

Of  land 

CaTw — I  see  them  I 

Cras. — And  I,  too. 

Ceth. — And  I. 

Cat. — As  yet,  no  bigger  than  a  busy  flock 

Of  white  sea-mews,  their  wings  touched  with  the  sunlight. 
Of. — As  they  come  on,  the  nearer  point  will  hide  them. 
Cras. — And  in  the  pause,  for  lack  of  better  pastime, 

You,  Catiline,  advise  Ofella,  here, 

What  did  ye  all  at  Rome,  after  his  parting. 
Cat.— The  soldiers  marched  to  Capua,  where  their  camp 

Shouted  up  Cinna. 
Of. — What  then  said  your  Senate  ? 
Cat. — Little,  until,  to  give  them  time  for  babbling, 

Old  Marius,  after  roaming  thro'  the  world 

In  search  of  novelties,  struck  home  again. 

A  flock  of  citizens  cackled  out  to  meet  him. 
Cat. — Oh,  yes ;  his  own  primevals. 

So,  he  took  Ostia ;  and  with  Cinna  leagued, 

Scowled  at  us  from  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum. 
Ceth. — And  then  the  Senate  sent  Metellus  to  them. 
Cat.— Metellus's  men  would  flght — with  Marius,  iho\ 

If  not  against  him.     That's  the  last  of  it : 

For  then  we  oped  our  gates,  and  let  tliem  in. 

And  both  were  Consuls. 
Ceth.^ — Lucius  Catiline, 

The  last  you  have  not  told ;  the  last  and  worst. 
Cat. — Oh,  if  it  must  be  something  eloquent, 

I  can  go  on.     Poor  Cinna  walked  in,  smiling, 

At  our  first  humble  prayer  to  the  purpose. 

Not  so  old  Marius.     There,  outside  the  walls, 

Aflectedly  displaying  his  long  beard, 

(My  sword*s  length)  and  his  beggar's  rags — ^there  stood  he. 

Frowning,  and  muttering  something  of  the  ban 

Of  outlawry  upon  him — ^what,  Cethegus  ? 
Ceth. — Which  must,  he  said,  be  publicly  revoked 

Ere  he  would  enter. 
Cat. — The  obedient  people 

Proceeded,  in  due  course,  to  take  it  ofi*. 
Ceth. — Then,  he — 
Cat. — No  longer  able  to  dam  up. 

With  such  stale  affectation,  his  old  nature, 

Strode  onward  with  his  guards  into  the  city. 

Stabbed  the  liege  Consul  in  his  chair  of  state. 

And  in  the  open  streets,  all  Senators 

He  met — and  he  was  Consul  then,  at  least. 
Of. — Marcus  ? 

Look,  look  !     Our  words  have  wiled  the  time ; 

The  ships  now  ride  at  anchor. 
Cat.— See!  the  decks 

Alive  with  soldiers ! — ^wave  your  eagles ! — ^they 

See  us !  and  now  wave  theirs ! 
Of— Shout!  shout! 
CATi^ — Aye,  shout! 

The  boats  put  off— trumpets !    Oh,  I  should  know 
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The  man  that  now  leaps  in,  and  standing  np 

Amid  his  rowers,  looks  so  longingly 

To  land ! 
Of— 'Tis  he !— our  Sylla ! 
All— SyUa!  Sylla! 
Cat. — Trumpets,  your  welcome ! 

JS^Ua  eqjpears  in  a  boat  with  sailors  and  soldiers;  he  lands. 

Syu — My  mother-land,  all  hail! 

Grods  of  old  Italy,  of  her  vales  and  mountains, 

Hail,  hail !    My  foot  is  on  my  natal  ground 

Again! 
CATi.— And  hail,  thou,  Sylla !  hail  and  welcome ! 
All— Hail,  hail,  and  welcome,  Sylla! 
Syu — Countrymen, 

Your  hands  around :  first  gentle  Marcus,  yours— 
Ceth— (ro  CatUine)— Why  ? 
Cat.— Marcus  is  the  richest  of  us  all ;  \ 

And  he  that  will  have  wars,  must  not  lack —     v  ^  -^ 
Ceth— Monies  ?  > Aside. 

Cat. — ^"Tis  like  the  word.  3 

SYL0^-XAside  to  Crassus) — It  shall  be  doubled,  Marcus. 

(Aloud) — Ofella — Lucius  Catiline — Cethegus. 
Of. — Your  friends  bring  pledges  of  sincerity 

To  greet  you,  Sylla.     Look  around. 
Syl. — I  see ; 

And  I  do  emswer  them.     Our  eastern  foes 

Have  not  so  hacked  my  legions,  but  I  lead 

Some  hardy  veterans  home  again.     Behold ! 

Ofella,  this  way — I  did  freight  your  ship 

With  spoil  enough  to  lull  the  honest  zeal 

Of  twenty  modern  Consuls  ? 
Of*— .Thro'  their  camp, 

Armed  but  with  t/,  I  sent  my  emissaries. 

And  Scipio*s  legion  to  a  man  is  yours. 
Syl. — And  of  the  other  ? — tush — ^his  name — Urbanus  ? 
Of.— He  would  be  honest — so — 
Syl. — You  fought,  and  beat  him  ? 

Old  Marius,  friends  ? 
Cat.— Marius  is — 
Syl. — Coming  on ! 
Cat. — Marius  is  dead. 
Syl— ^Dead? 
Cat. — ^Dead. 

Syl.— He  hath  escaped  me^^trumpet) 
09,r-{PoinHng  o/j^)— Metellus. 
Syl— t  do  greet  him.     Who  can  speak 

Of  Cneius  Pompey,  yet  ? 
Cat. — Young  Cneius  Pompey, 

Soul,  heart  and  hand  is  yours.    Already  he 

Hath  served  you. 
Syl. — I  respect  that  youthful  Pompey. 

But  see— Metellus ! 

Enter  MeteUus  with  forces. 
MET^-.Sylla ! 
Syl.— Aye — once  more 

The  Roman  Sylla.    Brave  MeteUus,  thanks. 

For  this  most  timely  aid.    And  now,  friends  aUy 

Methinks  we  swell  to  something  formidable 

And  may  be  thinking  of  a  deed  to  do. 
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Metellus,  you  have  latest  come  from  Rome ; 

Declare  our  enemies. 
Met. — Carbo  and  young  Marius 

Have  been  appointed  Consuls,  in  the  placet 

Of  Scipio  and  Urbanus. 
Syl. — And  have  taken 

The  field  ? 
Met. — They  have.     Carbo  lies  east  of  Rome, 

With  twenty  thousand. 
Syl«/— Beat  them  west,  Metellus ; 

You  can  do  that.    And  next,  where  may  we  meet 

Their  lion-cub  of  a  true  lion-sire  ? 

Young  Marius  ? 
Met. — As  I  hastened  on,  'twas  said 

That  he  had  marched 

Syl— To  meet  us  ? 

Countrymen,  Soldiers,  Romans,  Conquerors 

Of  the  tamed  world !     Abroad  has  Rome  no  foe 

I  could  not  quell,  and  breeds  she  parricides 

At  home  ?     not  world  against  her,  nothing — 

Herself  her  only  scourge  ?     I  snatched  ye,  friends, 

E're  last  I  lefl  ye,  from  rebellion's  gripe 

Your  olive  bough,  and  is  it  reft  again  ? 
Cat.— It  is — to  be  redeemed  by  you  again. 
Syl.^— It  is !  to  be  redeemed  by  me,  again ! 

Your  hands  I  and,  as  like  sand  I  scattered  wide 

The  swarming  hosts  of  Asia  and  old  Greece, 

So  will  I  purge  from  your  eternal  name 

This  in-bred  blotch !  Your  hands  and  voices  1  swear  t 

Your  oaths  for  Rome  and  Sylla !  swear ! 
All— We  swear. 
Syl.— Out  with  our  swords !  and  never  to  our  thighs 

Be  they  remitted,  till,  in  branch  and  root, 

We  lop  this  noxious  treason !     Romans,  prompt  me. 

A  word^-on^  word  to  speak  our  patriot  wrath 

Extermination  ? — aye — extermination ! 
Your  oaths  again ! 
All— We  swear ! 
Syl. — Hear  us,  young  Marius ! 

And  let  the  savage  spirit  of  your  sire 

Catch  that  profound  response !     My  countrymen. 

The  foe  at  once !     Metellus — ^ha  ? — not  with  me  ? 

(Speaking  to  himself,  as  he  searches  sometMng  under  kis  robe») 

Tablet  nor  scroll  ?  Metellus— Catbo's  yours-* 

Lost  ? — ^that  were  bad  and  blameful — no — I  hold  tkem^ — 

Myself,  amid  his  quaking,  traitor  cohorts, 

Will  iind  young  Marius — on !  to  Rome !  for  Romel        CEaceunL) 


Scene  II. — In  Rome.    A  Chamber.     Curtius  and  Pktgne. 

Phry. — Often,  too  often,  have  we  met  and  parted, 
In  mystery,  unsanctioned  and  unlawful. 
And  oh,  how  perilous  !     My  own  dear  Curtius, 
Have  I  not  loved  as  woman  seldom  loves  ? 
To  trust  you,  take  you,  vow  a  secret  vow, 
With  one  I  know  not 

Curt. — And  you  wish  it  back, 
Phryne  ? 
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Phry. — There  is  a  something  tyrannous 

In  what  you  say,  now,  Curtius.     To  evado 

A  just  demand  upon  your  manliness, 

You  fright  me  with  the  prospect  of  a  loss 

You  know  must  overshade  all  other  grief ; 

But  thus  you  should  not,  shall  not,  must  not — for, 

In  turn  I  can  out  threat — ^you  will  not,  CurtiuS} 

Thus  mock  the  growing  agony  of  heart, 

The  silent  boding,  the  unbidden  tears^ 

That 

CtJBT. — Phryne,  hear  me.     When  I  met  you  first— 

Phry. — That  very  first  sad  eve  we  ever  met! 

Curt. — When,  with  your  aged  bondswoman,  you  walked 

Outside  the  city  walls — 
PhAy. — I  do  remember ! 

'Tis  now  some  forty  months.     I  was  a  child. 
Curt.-— A  creature  wearing  fresh  the  first  blown  blossom 

Of  MTomanhood !  I  saw  you  ;  for  eternity 

Adored.     You  ve  told  me^  firom  that  moment,  too, 

/  was  your  chosen  ? 
Phry. — Above  all  mankind. 
Curt. — TIieTi^  nothing  did  we  know  of  one  another. 

But  that  we  were  beloved  of  one  another.  j 

For  me,  that  was  enough.     We  met  again ; 

Add  oft ;  and  I  did  learn,  at  last,  you  were 

-    The  child  of 

Phry.— Sy  11a!     {Proudly.) 

Curt. — Yes — even  that  man's  child. 

Phry. — The  child  of  Asia's  conqueror !  The  child 

Of  Marius'  scourge ! 

Curt. — Hold,  Phryne (Agitated  and  checking  himtelf^ 

Phry. — I  feared  not 

To  tell  my  name. 
Curt. — I  heard — and — ^perhaps — 

Jh  it,  enough  to  bid  us  part  for  ever ! 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  said  so  much. 
Phry. — It  is — and — ^first  or  last,  so  much  appals  me. 

What  can  you  mean  ?  for  ever  ?  part  for  ever  ? 
Curt. — At  least  I  heard  enough  to  make  me  hide 

My  name,  my  father  s  name — ^from  you — ^tho'  not 

A  breath  to  shake  you  on  your  central  throne, 

This  heart. 
Phry. — Now  let  me  understand  it — ha ! 

And  will  my  black  conjectures,  sprung  too  late. 

And  'till  this  moment  spumed  at,  as  impossible— 

Tho'  felt  most  awfully — will  they  take  shi^e 

And  true  existence !     Why  should  you  have  heajd, 

In  Sylla's  name,  a  sound  to  fright  you  ?— why  ? 
Curt. — To  fright  me  ?     Not  the  echo  of  a  sound  I 
Phry. — Then  to  compel  that  mystery  you  speak  of. 

And  to  suggest — if  not  compel — ^your  wish, 

Or  thought — of  parting  ?     My  beloved,  speak ! 

A  deadly  meaning  gathers  on  your  brow — 

And  your  lip  parches,  and  your  bosom  heaves 

With  hot  concealment 

EtUeTy  hastily,  Lepidus, 
Lep. — Curtius!  I  have  sought  you — 

Your  pardon,  lady  Phryne — I  have  sought  you 

In  earnest  speed- 
CuBT< — Here,  Lepidus — the  cause  ? 
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Lep.<— Syllik  has  landed  at  Brundusium — 

And — leagued  with  Crassus^  Pompey,  and  Cethega: 
£*re  this  your  brother  and  himself  have  met. 

CuRT^'Tis  sudden — tho'  expected. 

Phry. — That  man's  face  I 
My  Curtius ! 

CuRT« — Hath  the  news  yet  reached  the  city  ? 

Lep«— It  hath  indeed. 

CuRTi^ — And  what  effects  appear  ? 

LbPi. — Terror  and  silence. 

CuRT« — Nothing  more  ?    Oh,  Phr3me9 

The  hour  has  come  when  you  at  last  should  know  me  t 
And  deem  not  my  concealment  cowardly. 

Or  else  put  on  in  selfish  caution,  merely 

For — so  let  me  be  judged — and,  now,  befriende^U- 
If  I  did  ever  fear — ^nay,  yet^  I  do  not — 
That  I  should  seem — or  shall — ^too  questionable 
For  your  regard — Lepidus ! — ^nothing  more  ? 
The  senate  ?  do  they  quake  ? 

Phry. — Curtius!  say  on! 

Lbp«— They  do — and  have  assembled  to  prepare 
A  tame  submission  to  him. 

CcRT. — But  the  people  ? 

Beloved  Phryne ! — ^then—and  all  along — 
As  now — ^with  help  from  fortune — I  was  strong 
In  friends  and  party — stronger,  sweet,  than  yoit-« 
The  people,  Lepidus  ? 

Lip—- Hang  down  their  heads — 

Or,  in  the  public  places,  or  at  corners. 
Glare  strangely  at  each  other 

CuRT^— -Abject  dods ! 

Lep^— Even  the  patricians,  our  most  wordy  friends, 
Prepare  to  leave  the  city. 

Curt.— Slaves  and  cowards ! 

Phry*— If,  here,  you  would  not  see  me  at  your  feet, 
In  fainting  helplessness,  turn !  turn  and  speak  I 

Curt*— First,  then,  your  father,  Phryne 

Phry* — He  is  dead! — 

Curt. — Hath  landed. 

Phry*— Safe  ?  In  health  ? 

Curt*— As  I  can  hear. 
Safe — ^yet. 
#  PHRY*-^The  gods  of  Rome  be  thanked,  my  Curtius  f 

Curt*— Cursed  be*the  sun  that  lit  him  to  our  shores  I 


Curst  be  the  winds  and  waves  that  helped  him  on^-i 
Phry^— How  I 

Curt.— -Phryne,  Phryne,  now  we  part,  indeed 

Lep* — Haste !  our  few  friends  await  you  in  the  Forum  I 
Curt. — And  still,  oh  still,  be  it  in  mystery ! 

Farewell  my  soul's  own  queen !  thro'  good  or  ill. 
Thro'  time  and  tide,  my  own  eternal  Phryne ! 
Farewell  I 
Phry* — Stay,  yet !  a  little  moment  yet ! 

Say  it !  altho'  it  cleave  the  conscious  roof 
And  crush  me !  tho'  it  make  my  heart  a  silence ! 
I  swear — wiU  swear  by  any  oath — ^you  shall  not. 
Until  you  answer  me ! — say  it !  you  are 
The  son 


Curt. — The  youngest  son  of  Caius  Marius.   {Exeunt  Curihu  ^  LepidMi) 
{Phuj/fie  ihriekif  tatters  to  her  knees  and  hides  herjace  mtk  her  haplds.) 

END   OF   ACT   I. 
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ACT  IL 

ScENB  h-^Rome,     The  Forum.    Catiliney  AufidiuSy  Lanas. 

Lbn. — He  hath  been  with  us  as  a  hurricane 

That  desolates  and  leaves. 
Cat.— But  what  did  Sy Ua  ? 
Lbn. — First,  rushing  to  the  Forum,  here,  he  taxed 

The  people  with  their  past  disloyalty — 

Then  ordered  sale  of  all  the  property 

Of  those  who  fled — stationed  a  legion  with  usy 

And  parted  suddenly,  as  he  had  come. 
Au7. — His  soldiers  shouting  the  defeat  of 
Cat. — ^Marius ! 
LjBN. — Is  Marius  beaten  ? 
Catp— I  beheld  his  flight. 
Auv. — ^And  whether  hath  he  fled  ? 
Cat«— Unto  Prsneste ; 

And  after  him  our  hero,  Sylla,  hastens. 
LjtN.— Then,  Carbo  and  the  Samnite  general 

Are  now  his  only  foes  ? 

Cat.— If  yet  they are, 

Adp. — His  last  words  to  the  people  were — "  I  live 

In  times  of  dread  necessity,  and  I  will  act 

Up  to  them  ;  yet,  my  friends  should  nothing  fear ; 

Their  enemies  and  mine  alone  may  tremble." 
LjBN«— What  did  he  fully  mean  ? 
Catw— 'Twere  hard  to  say, 

Altho*  the  words  are  plain.    There  ever  was 

About  him,  as  a  cloud,  impervious  will 

In  which  he  dwells  a  living  light,  himself, 

Unto  himself — an  unrevealed  man 

To  fdl  beside. 
AuF.-— Nay,  Sylla  is  impetuous. 

And  little  else,  save  fortunate. 
Cat* — Impetuous ! 

The  impetuosity  of  a  dread  machine* 

Whose  hundred  well-knit  parts  take  measured  motioUj 

Perhaps  he  hath — no  other. 
Ljen. — Would  he  now 

Strike  for  the  consulate  ? 
Cat-— The  consulate  ? 

The  common  consulate  ?     Ye  know  not  Sylla. 

Hark ! — ^hark !     (A  distant  clamour.) 
AuF-— *Tis  he  returned ! 
Cat. — Oh  no — some  tumult. 

LiBN. — Let's  question  it.    (Ex.  LcBnas  and  Aufidius.) 
Cat.— You  know  him  not,  indeed. 

Senators ;  and,  for  the  sway  of  such  a  mind 

'Tis  fit  you  should  not.     But  he  is  my  study ! 

This  dark,  unknown »  and  irresistible 

Spirit  of  power,  who  wills  himself  to  be 

llie  thing  he  dares  aspire  to,  and  is  it, 

Self  made,  and  self  confirmed.     I  did  not  tell  them. 

That  on  the  sybil  leaf  of  his  shut  soul 

One  line  at  least  I  have  interpreted. 

I  did  not  say,  that,  when  unto  the  herd 

He  sometimes  rants  of  holy  patriotism, 
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It  is  but  good  enaction  of  a  part 

Well  conned  in  secret  motive,  and  contempt ! 

Re-enter  Aujidius  and  LanaSy  with  people. 

AuF. — Shut  all  the  gates! 

Pbople — The  Samnites ! 

Cat. — Telesinus  ? 

AuF. — Yes,  Sylla  missed  them,  or  they  baffled  him, 

Between  Praenestc  and  our  wretched  Rome, 

And 

Enter  First  Tribune^  with  people. 

IsT  Trib. — Lost !  our  men,  led  out  by  Appius  Claudius 
Fly  from  the  Samnites ! 

Enter  Second  Tribune,  also  with  people,  among  whom  are  Curtius 
2nd  Tbib. — Thro'  the  eastern  gates 

They  burst  their  wa}',  and  Telesinus  follows ! 

Enter  Soldiers  with  an  Eagle. 

Sol. — Save  yourself,  friends !     {Shout  to  one  side,  and  irumpeiJ) 

Hark  to  their  shout! 
AuF.— And  where 

Is  your  great  Sylla  now  ?     (  To  Catiline.) 
Cat. — Hark !  Sylla  answers ! 

( Trumpet  and  shout  to  the  oAer  side.) 

Enter,  at  that  side,  Sylla  with  forces,  he  snatches  the  Eagk* 
Svl. — Stand  on  your  lives  !     No !  stand  not !  back  again! 

Back,  ye  poor  home-turned  fencers !     Catiline — 

This  scroll  unto  the  people — Citizens, 

Await  me,  here,  till,  in  your  name  I  ask 

These  Samnites  what  they  shout  for.    Back,  I  say, 

Ye  pageant-warriors,  holiday  protectors 

Of  j'our  old  Rome  !  see  ye  not  by  my  side 

The  law-givers  of  Greece  and  Asia ! 

Auftdius,  Laenas,  Senators — I  will  meet 

Your  brethren,  at  my  palace,  in  an  hour — 

(£a?.  Aujidius  and  Lcenas,) 

And  now,  my  comrades,  try  them !  outside  the  walliy 
.  There's  room  for  fighting— turn  with  us,  hare-hearts  I 

By  Mars,  the  man  that  only  looks  behind  him 

I  will,  with  my  own  hand,  strike  down  I 

Turn !  forward  I     (Ex.  SylUi  and  soldiers.) 
Curt. — Now,  Lepidus,  to  stir  them  !     {As  all  look  off) 
Lbp. — ^No — not  while  Catiline  is  here  to  mark  you — 

He  knows  your  person  well. 
Cat. — The  happiest  fortune 

Must  still  attend  him.     What's  this  scroll,  which  he^ 

Amid  his  sneering  rage,  had  thought  and  time 

To  hand  me  ?     {Reads  it.) 
1st  Trib. — How  the  people  throng  the  walls  ? 
CiTZ. — Let's  on  to  join  them — 
Trib, — No— for  heard  you  not 

His  charge  to  wait  him  here  ? 
Cat. — It  is  digested, 

Planned  and  set  up  from  the  foundation  line 

In  method  and  assurance,  wonderful. 

People  of  Rome,  our  Sylla  sends  you — ^ti»— 

Who  answers  it  ? 
CiTZ. — Our  Tribunes  who  are  here. 
Cat— -Then  you  and  they  attend  to  me.    In  this  time 
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Of  outrage  'gainst  the  liberties  of  Rome, 

Sylla,  engaged  in  every  way  to  serve 

Her  and  yourselves,  demands  that,  once  again, 

You  do  revive  the  office  of  Dictator, 

Which,  in  your  former  need,  befriended  you. 

Here  is  the  ample  shape  of  his  advice, 

And  now  your  tribunes  will  consider  it 
Curt. — Oh  monstrous,  monstrous ! 
Lep. — Peace,  my  Curtius,  peace ! 
IsT  Trib^ — Sylla  is  our  deliverer — ^his  voice 

Should  be  our  law. 
Cat^— Ye  will  examine  it. 

In  every  view.    Pray  you,  peruse  the  writing — 

At  the  conclusion,  very  modestly 

Put  forth,  there  is  a  personal  request 

From  Sylla.     Read  it.    Ye  have  gratitude, 

Reason  and  observation.    Read  it.    (Exit  CeUilme.) 
CiTZ- — Yes. 

Let*s  hear. 
Curt. — What!  more?  ye  have  not  heard  enough? 

Dictator  ?  why  ?  where  be  your  consuls,  Romans  ? 

Your  Senators?  your  own  most  worthy  Tribunes? 

Why  stand  these  very  officers  before  me  ? 

When  Junius  Brutus  reckoned  with  the  Tarquin — 

When  Mutius  braved  and  awed — alone — unarmed— 

Amid  the  thousands,  the  invading  tyrant — 

When  Codes  sentinelled  yon  bridge,  and  cleft 

Yon  river! — where  was  your  dictator,  then  I 

Dictator ! — ^whom  ?  oh,  do  not  answer  me ! 

Is  it  not  written,  there,  to  be  transcribed 

In  your  own  blood ! 
CiTZ. — ^What's  written? 
1st  Trib Sylla's  self 

Requests  you  may  remember  his  good  deeds 

In  your  election. 
1st  Citz. — Let  us  choose  him — 
2nd  Citz. — ^Let  usl 
CtRT. — Traitors ! — ^young  Mar i  us,  Caius'  eldest  son — 

If  ye  dispose  of  honours,  place  and  trust. 

Is  he  forgotten  ? 
1st  Trib. — Sylla  hath  not  been 

To  us,  the  tyrant  that  old  Marius  was.. 

No — he  hath  shed  no  Roman  blood  in  Rome.    (Distant  shouting,) 
Enter  Lucretius  Ofella, 
Of. — ^Echo  back 

-  Our  cheer !    The  Samnites  are  o*erthrown — 

Captive  or  slaughtered !     Sylla  doth  commend  him 

Unto  the  people ;  but  a  moment's  pause 

From  toil  he  asks ;  then,  in  a  peaceful  guise, 

Unarmed,  a  citizen,  he  will  come  to  greet  you.        (Exit  OfeUa*) 
Citz — Huzza!     Great  Sylla!  Sylla  I 
Curt. — False,  base  tongues 

And  hearts !  when  after  many  wanderings 

Your  Marius  sought  again  the  gates  of  Rome— 

Ha— ye  remember  that  ?-^ye  outlawed  him. 

From  place  to  place  he  strayed,  a  vagabond 
Upon  the  earth — iEneria,  Sicily, 

The  sands  of  Africa  heard  his  lonely  footsteps. 

Amid  the  silent  ashes  of  old  Carthage 

Sternly  he  sat  awhile— and  note  ye  when 
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That  Cimbrian  slave — a  dagger  io  his  hand — 

And  he  in  solitude  with  the  fettered  M arius, 

Shrank  back  but  from  his  word  and  frown — and  fled. 

The  dagger  idly  dropt,  in  fear  away, 

Leaving  a  bloody  business  unperformed  I 

Reptiles  I — ^his  pilgrimages  done,  the  old  hero, 

A  deity  in  years  and  recollections, 

Stood  scarred  and  reverend  at  your  city  gates. 

And  even  thus  ye  shouted  his  return, 

Thus  thronged  to  meet  him !    {Voices  obroatL    <<  SyUa  !  SyUa  r) 
IsT  Tbib. — Peace — 

Great  Sylla  comes  I 
CuBT— Gr^a^  Sylla  ?  Great  Sylla — forget  ye 

That  as  his  qusestor  in  Numidia 

Under  that  v^ry  Marius — Caius  Marius — 

My  father — ^Marius — mine  ! — this  very  Sylla 

First  learned  to  be  a  soldier  I 

Emer  SyttOf  in  civil  attire-^Catiline,  OfeUa^  Cethegus^  Knights^  SoUiert^  and 

People.     Sylla  now  comes  in  calmly  and  slowly • 

Stl^— Here's  a  voice 

Before  us,  friends. 
Curt.— No — ^yet,  yet  ye  have  not  felt  him. 

But  let  the  dark  unfathomable  Sylla 

Gain  mastery  o'er  ye, — even  that  he  seeks— 

And  to  the  latest  of  your  generations 

Remember  him ! 
Lbp. — ^Peace,  Curtius,  and  away 
Stl. — Catiline* 
Cat.— Sylla. 
Syl* — ^Know  we 

This  graceful  orator  ? 


Lbp.— Curtius,  delay  not !  Catiline  whupers  SyOa. 

Curt. — Take  him— and  ' 

Your  clinging  curse  together !  {Exeunt  Curtius  and  Lqndmt) 

Syl. — Catiline  I 

{Motions  towards  the  soldiers,  with  some  of  whom  ex.  Catiline*) 

The  youngest  son  of  Marius — Julius  Marius.    (  Writes  in  Us  tabktt) 
Cbth.^— What  would  our  Sylla  with  the  citizens  ? 
Of. — I  know  not    But  he  will  address  them.    Sylla. 
Stl. — Lucretius  ? 
Op. — If  it  be  your  thought  to  speak 

Unto  the  people 

Stl- — Tush.  My  countrymen 
IsT.  Trib.^ — Hearken  to  Sylla. 
Stl.— By  Lucius  Catiline 

I  have  conferred  with  you — ^peace,  yet,  and  hear. 

E're  on  my  eastern  wars  I  entered, 

The  hydra  Action  felt  my  chastisement. 

Returning  victor — victor  o'er  a  world 

Which  dared  dispute  your  sovereignty,  I  meet 

The  monster  rampant  in  your  streets  again. 

This  should  not  be — this  shall  not !  That  it  may  noty 

Let  him  who  can,  now  name  the  stern  preventive. 

My  own  opinion  I  have  placed  before  you. 
1st  Trib. — And  we  have  pondered  it 
2nd  Trib — And  in  the  name 

Of  Rome's  great  people  call  you  to  the  chair, 

Too  long  vacated,  of  supreme  dictator. 
STL^^^ttch  is  the  people's  wish  ? 
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All— Our  wish  I  our  voice  ! 

Stl. — Then,  tribunes,  your  insignia  and  Hctors     ' 

I  will  stand  here  till  you  return  with  them.  (Ex.  Tribunei.) 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  are  good  officers ; 

Good,  useful,  and  of  much  repute ;  and  I— 

The  very  first  assumption  of  my  power — 

Shall  ratify  them  in  continuance, 

With  this  clause  only — ^that  to  keep  them  useful. 

It  be  a  law,  no  Roman  citizen, 

One  chosen  tribune,  shall  be  eligible 

To  any  place  beside.     Ye  are  content  ? 
CiTZ. — All — all  content ! 
Othbrs. — A  very  wise  enactment ! 
Stl. — Very.    For  ye  ?  Oh  thorough  politicians  I  (Aside.) 

Re-enter  Tribunes  with  itmgnia  and  lictors. 

1st.  Trib. — Receive  your  purple  and  your  golden  palm. 

Types  of  a  power  uncontrollable. 
2nd  Trib. — Attend  your  sovereign  dictator. 
Stl. — Ye  will  observe,  that  as  a  single  citizen 

I  have  stood  here  to  court  your  free  election—* 

Speak  not,  but  let  me  on.     The  old  dictator 

Had  a  year's  reign.     For  me,  I  cannot  promise. 

In  space  so  limited,  to  carve  ye  out 

The  benefits  I  purpose.    'Tis  set  down 

Even  in  the  instrument  ye  hold,  I  cannot : 

And,  would  ye  mock  me  with  the  sound  and  shadow 

Of  a  power  whose  substance  I  can  never  wield,—* 

Here,  now,  1  do  abjure  your  palm  and  purple,  , 

Reserving  to  myself  some  other  way 

To  save  the  state  and  crush  her  enemies. 

Read  ye  that  scroll  ? 
1st  Tbib. — It  is  set  down,  indeed — 
2nd.  Trib.— 'And  also  a  proposal  that  the  office 

In  Sylia's  person  be  perpetual. 
Stl. — Aye.    That  is  set  down,  too. 
IsT.  Trib.«— An  innovation. 
Syl. — An  innovation — yet  consider  it. 

With  innovations  am  I  called  to  cope* 

Consider  it. 
2nd.  Trib. — We  have,  and  now  approve  it 

Live  Sylla,  our  perpetual  dictator ! 
All — A  vote  I  a  vote ! 
Stl. — Stand  to  your  vote,  then,  citizens  I 

The  dread  superiority  ye  give 

In  love  or  fear  I  ask  not — now  abide  !  (Ascends  the  rostrum.) 

All  Romans  hear  me !  When  I  first  essayed 

To  save  the  state,  my  means  were  ineffectual. 

Because  in  weak,  fond  leniency,  abortive. 

But  now,  in  renovate  authority. 

And  as  the  mouth  of  Rome — her  high  dictator,-— 

Sylla,  no  more  as  Sylla,  but  as  sovereign — 

While  all  the  feeble  yearnings  of  hiji  nature 

He  smoulders  in  che  incense  of  his  wrath — 

Attend  my  judgment.     Blow  for  blow  I  judge  I 

Let  all  who  hope  to  live  as  sons  of  Rome, 

Rise  up  in  strength  and  smite  her  enemies  I 

The  honours  and  the  wealth  of  the  denounced 

To  the  destroyer !  be  their  issue  slaves  I 
•  Their  childrea'a  children  born  iu  vassalage  1 
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For  come  this  must,  till  Tiber*0  yellow  cloak 
Grow  tcariety  ere  our  couDtry  stand  avenged. 
Free,  dreaded,  and  secure  I 

Re-enter  Catiline.    Sylla  descends  rapidly. 

Stl. — Young  Julius  Marius  ? 

Cat. — Our  hot  pursuit  was  vain. 

Stl.— That  irketh  me. 

Cat* — But,  here  without,  we  hold  a  quaking  crow< 

Syl.— Prisoners  ? 

Cat. — Marians,  who  submit  themselves 

Unto  your  mercy. 
Syl. — 'Tis  a  word, — at  present — 

Mercy !  Lead  them  to  the  Campus  Martius. 
Cat.— Their  prayer  ? 
Syl. — ^Lead  them  to  the  Campus  Martius ! — 

Have  I  not  spoken? — ^hark,  again — {Whiq^ers.) 
Cat.— Shall  I 

Await  it  ? 
Syl.— No.    Follow  me  to  my  house.  (Exit  CatiUm) 

Lictorsy  your  office.    Brother  soldiers,  with  me.     (ExemU  mmnsi) 

ScBNB  II. — In  Sylla*s  Palace.    AufidiuSf  LtPfuxSy  and  Senators. 

AuF. — In  his  own  house — to  make  the  senate  wait  him! 
LsN. — He  comes  at  last— and  note  ye  how  attired 

And  tended  ? 
AuF.— In  the  palm  and  purple  I  Lictors ! 

Enter  SyUa^  CetkeguSf  KnigktSy  LietOTS. 
Syl. — Sages  of  Rome — Eupator  Mithridates 

Hath,  in  the  heart  of  his  own  wilderness. 

Sued  at  my  knee  for  Roman  clemency. 

Barbarian  multitudes  have  bled  to  make 

Oblation  for  the  Roman  blood  he  wasted. 

Your  eagle  soars  unchecked  o'er  the  .£gean, 

The  Bosphorus,  the  Euxine,  the  Propontis. 

Yet  wherefore  ?  On  the  savage  Caspian  shore 

Have  I  felt  gaunt  rebellion  fettered  down. 

Only  to  find  her  here  resuscitant 

On  mine  own  shore?  Behold  Rome's  fate  andSylla's! 

Extermination  still  her  need  thro'  him-— 

Extermination — and  the  work  begun !  {JHstani  criet) 

Hark  to  my  evidence ! 
AuP.^ — ^What  fearful  cry, 

Sylla  ? 

Enter  Catiline, 

Syl.— -The  Campus  Martius  ?^ 

Cat. — ^You  have  heard  >  (Aside,) 

Their  last  appeal.  j 

Syl.— The  expiative  cry 

Of  some — such  as  we  spoke  of — ^who  have  felt 
The  vengeance  of  their  countr}'.    More  shall  feel  it 
Look  on  me ! — on  the  robe  and  badge  I  wear, 
And  on  the  men  that  marshal  me ! 

AuF. — We  see 

And  own  the  high  dictator's  sovereignty. 

Syl. — Romans,  it  shall  be  owned.    Rome  shall  have  peaces- 
Peace,  tho'  it  were  but  silence  in  her  streets, 
And  Senate — I  have  said  the  word — ^her  Senate ! 
Thb  moment,  forty  traitors  have  access 
Even  to  /our  benches.    You  cau  read  their  Mmes 
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Here  written  down.    (Gives  a  scroll,) 

Enter  MeteUus. 

Metellas  ?  home  so  soon  ? 

Carbo  and  you  have  met? 
BIbt. — ^For  our  last  meeting; 

His  force  is  broken — he,  a  fugitive. 
Syi*-— Hark,  senators.     And  now  you  have  perused 

The  list,  thus  we  dispose  it. 

{Takes  hack  the  scroll,  and  hands  it  to  tlie  Chief  Lictor.) 

Ac  t !     {To  the  Chief  Lictor  ;  some  of  the  senators  present  are  arrested) 

Enter  Marcus  Crassus. 

Praeneste  ? 
Cbas. — My  task  is  sped.    Praeneste  bows  to  Sylia. 
Syi- — Then  let  young  Marius  stand  before  me. 

Enter  PhrynCy  unseen  hy  Sylla. 
Cras. — Him, 

With  a  chief  officer,  we  found  beneath 

The  walls,  self- slain. 
Stu — Again  the  Marian  foils  me— Lictor,  look  to  them. 
Phby.— My  father,  welcome  home ! 
Syl— Child !— dearest  child  ! 

Alone  I  had  preferred  our  meeting,  Phryne, 

But  bless  it  even  now ! — one  is  secured — 

The  other — Julius  .Marius — 
Phby. — ^Father!  father! 
Syl. — Phryne,  impede  not  thus  the  grave  dispatch 

Of  the  Sute's  business — him — 
Phby. — ^Oh  let  me  pray 

One  thing,  this  very  blessed  hour  we  meet! 

Long,  very  long  have  you  abandoned  Phryne 

For  your  stern  wars — ^list  to  my  prayer !  end  now, 

Without  a  word,  your  this  day's  occupation. 

And  sit  with  me  among  our  household  gods, 

And  let  your  Phryne  warm  her  shivering  heart 

In  a  fond  father's  smile— do  not  gainsay  me ! 

Syl- — ^Well .    Julius  Marius 

Phby. — ^Without  a  word  ! 

Without  one  single  word ! — upon  my  knee, 

A  duteous  daughter  s  knee — that  is  my  suit! 
Syl. — A  very  womanish  and  wayward  one. 
Phby. — Oh,  call  it,  think  it  anything,  but  grant  it ! 

Shew  Phryne,  after  years  of  separation, 

You  love  her  now,  even  in  her  time  of  meeting ! 
Syl* — ^Weak  girl,  you  weep  ? 
Phby. — I  do — ^my  heart  weeps  in  me ! 
Syl. — For  such  a  childish  thing  ? 
Phby. — For  that,  and— joy 

To  see  you  home  again. 
Syl. — Rise — take  your  suit — 

Well-beloved  child — creature  for  whom  I've  wept 

In  absence,  when  no  man  did  know  or  think  it — 

Image  of  your  dead  mother — take  from  me, 

{Leads  her  to  the  wing  and  hands  her  fl^ 

Whatever  I  can  grant  you.    Senators —  ^ 

To-morrow,  at  high  noon,  we  speak  again. 

jRe-enter  Phryne^  agitated. 
Your  cheek  is  pale,  my  daughter  ? 
Phby.— -Hear  the  cause ! 

A3 1  otept  o'er  the  threshold  of  your  gate^ 
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A  very  aged  man,  all  spent  from  Crayel, 

Reeled  in,  and  fell  on  the  hard  marble; 

Addressing  me,  in  frantic  tones,  he  said—- 

**  I  am  the  eldest  citizen  of  Norba— 

And  now  the  only  one—" 
Syl— Ha  !— 
Phby.— «*  Tve  come  here 

With  news  to  Sylla,  that  when  sorely  pressed 

By  his  beleaguers,  our  inhabitants 

With  their  own  hands  fired  their  own  city — and— 

All  except  me — in  fSame  and  wreck  have  perished!' 
Syl. — It  was  the  last  rebellious  town 

Of  Italy.     Go  on. 
Phry *♦  Tell  him,''  he  cried, 

**  That  I  but  lived  to  bring  him  word  of  this — 

And  now — my  mission  ended-^thus  escape  him." 
Syl— He  died  ? 
Phry. — As  the  old  man  pronounced  these  words, 

He  plucked  a  dagger  from  his  withered  bosom. 

Shrieked,  plunged  it  back  a^ain — and  was  a  corse! 
Syl. — (After  a  pause,  abstractedly  to  the  lictors.) 

Remove  the  body.     Friends!  and  grave  senators! 

Rome  has  not  now  to  fear  one  cpen  foe ! 

Fears  she,  thro'  me,  her  hidden  traitors?    Time 

Will  answer.     Phryne,  gentle  daughter,  in  I 

No  I  Rome  does  not !     In,  in — my  only  child.    {ExtHmi.) 

END   OF   SECOND   ACT. 
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'*  Wc  an  at  last  arrived  at  that  critical  period  which  I  have  long  foreseen,  which  renden  Si  j 
Ibrut  to  determine  whether  we  sball  take  the  whole  to  ounelvea ;  for  it  is  not  hyperbole  to  say— 
to-morrow  the  whole  Moghul  empire  is  in  our  power.  After  the  lengths  we  have  nm,  the  Mncw 
of  Hindnstan  must  conclude  our  views  to  be  boundless ;  they  have  such  instances  of  oar  ambition^ 
that  they  cannot  suppose  us  capable  of  moderation.  The  very  nabobs,  whom  we  might  support, 
would  be  jealous  of  our  power.  We  must  become  nabobs  ourselves,  in  fiict  if  not  In  name.***^ 
Clitb. 


The  second  administration  of  Clive,  who 
was  sent  from  England  to  consolidate  the 
acquisitions  somewhat  awkwardly  achieved 
by  Vansittart  and  his  council,  lasted  about 
two  years.  Ai^er  that,  Verelst  and  Cartier 
filled  successively  the  office  of  president 
of  Bengal,  and  being  **  calm  unambitious 
men,  few  events  of  historical  importance 
occurred  :''»-it  were  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate  to  say,  that  few  striking  or  sudden 
changes  took  place  in  the  supreme  rela- 


tions of  the  state,  during  that  period.  For 
events  of  historical  importance  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  silent  and  the  noisy ;  and  all 
things  considered,  the  silent  are  of  much 
more  consequence  than  those  whose 
taking-place  clamours  for  observation.  In 
Bengal  a  great  event,  or  coming  forth 
into  light  of  a  new  fact  on  the  scroll  of 
human  destiny,  noiselessly  revealed  itself; 
no  less  a  fact  than  that  of  an  attempted 
government  by  two  separate  and  unlike 
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powen»— 4he  one  native  and  hitherto  par- 
amount— the    other  alien,    and  hitherto 
tributary,  but  now  become  audacious  from 
impunitjy   and  irresistible  in  force.    All 
the  old  respect,  and  moral  sense  of  duty, 
looked  after  the  paleing  shadow  of  the 
Soubahdar  dynasty ;  all  the  fear  of  oppres- 
sion, and  all  the  fear  of  punishment,  looked 
towards  the  Presidency*    The  feelings  of 
tbe  community  were  instinctively  devoted 
still  to  the  native  laws  and  administration  ; 
their  apprehensions    were    daily  riveted 
more  enquiringly,  upon  the  strange  and 
unintelligible  commands  of  their  new  mas- 
ters.    How  this  usurpation  of  force  came 
by  degrees  to  be  submitted  to  as  irrever- 
sible ;  how  acquiescence,  in  the  course  of 
years,  grew  into  a  sulky  habit  of  obedience, 
and   bow    tbe    nation's   soul     died    out 
the  while— will  be  seen  more  fully,  when 
we  come  to  review  separately  tlie  civil  go- 
vernment of  India  by  the  English — iU  mo- 
difications and  results.    We  reserve  this 
portion  of  our  subject  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  narrative   of  those  events,  whereby 
India  ceased  to  be  her  own,  and  became 
another's.     Meanwhile  there  are  certain 
characteristics  of  the  system,  which  will 
develop  themselves  in  the  progress  of  our 
narrative. 

The  period  which  succeeded  the  tragic 
deeds  that  in  our  last  chapter  were  detailed, 
though  less  famous  in  its  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  nations,  was  in  truth  more 
full  of  warning  to  Hindustan.  The  mo- 
narchs  of  Bengal  had  been  deposed,  sup- 
planted, and  banished  from  their  dominions; 
their  revenues  were  already  beginning 
to  build  palaces  in  England ;  and  the  dust  of 
their  despoiled  cities  bad  begun  already  to 
foi^^  that  it  bad  drunk  their  blood.  The 
Northern  Circars  had  been  in  like  manner 
wrenched  from  the  Nizam,  and  were 
henceforth  declared  to  be  a  province  of 
Great  Britain.  The  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic  still  kept  up  a  show  of  separate  rule ; 
bat  his  councils  were,  with  small  pretence 
of  lecresy,  governed  by  the  solicitude  of 
his  no  longer  alienable  friends  and  allies  at 
Madras.  His  vanity  had  still  its  costly 
&re  of  ornaments,  and  retinue,  and  parade; 
and  as  many  drums  as  formerly  were  beaten 
m  his  honour,  every  morn  and  eve ;  but  his 
Ujidependence  as  a  prince,  and  the  severalty 
of  his  kingdom  as  a  power  among  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  were  gone.  He  was  the 
vassal  of  the  English  governor  of  Fort 
Geoi^e.  He  was  not  wholly  stript  as  yet  of 
the  Qicnlty  or  privilege  of  doing  mischief  to 
those  who  stiU  retained  the  name  of  being 
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his  subjects ;  but  his  power  to  do  them  any. 
efficient  good — to  shield,  protect,  defend 
them — was  for  ever  passed  away.  Such,  in 
1770,  was  the  aspect  of  the  three  monarchs 
of  the  East,  with  whom  the  English  had 
hitherto  been  on  terms  of  intimacy.   . 

To  us,  we  freely  own,  such  wounds, 
though  dealt  upon  the  head  of  men  indivi- 
dually worthless,  are  causes  of  deep  and 
earnest  sorrow.  None  love  less  than  we  do, 
the  formsoforientalrule.  None  hold  cheaper, . 
or  of  less  account,  the  pretension  of  here- 
ditary right  to  govern,  or  the  entailed  ob- 
ligation to  obey.  None  would  more  gladly 
hear  that  India  also  had  begun  to  learn  the 
incurable  viciousness  of  arbitrary  power» 
and  to  calculate  how  much  the  chances— » 
so  to  speak — are  against  the  lineal  succes- 
sors of  a  good  prince  being  worthy  of  him. 
And  among  the  sins,  and  they  are  legion, 
which  England  has  to  answer  for  towards 
India,  none  is  laden  with  a  deeper  curse 
than  this,  that  by  her  disregard  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  her  shameful  breach 
of  faith  and  professed  friendship,  and  her. 
unconcealed  rapacity,  she  has  destroyed, 
upon  the  threshold  of  European  intercourse 
with  the  East,  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
its  people,  that  better  ways  of  rule,  like 
better  lights  of  faith,  might  be  learned 
from  the  more  favoured  continent.  How 
shall  the  missionary  hope  to  find  an  echo- 
witness  in  the  bosom  of  those  he  speaks 
to — how  shall  the  religion  of  the  spoiler 
sound  other  than  a  hideous  and  unplauslble 
pretence,  when  full  of  words  of  love,  and 
self-denial,  and  beneficence,  and  infinite 
compassion,  its  votaries  are  signally  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  lust  of  unnatural, 
unjust,  and  unholy  gain  ?  Truly  this  is  to 
put  the  religion  of  our  Lord  to  open  shame. 
And  how  shall  the  worth  of  popular  insti- 
tutions be  believed,  or  European  attach- 
ment to  them  be  regarded  as  other  than  a 
mocking  irony,  where  the  recollection  of 
worse  than  Moslem  tyranny  or  Mahratta 
spoil,  is  branded  indelibly  upon  every  old 
man's  memory,  is  overheard  by  every  boy 
round  the  winter's  hearth,  as  the  timid 
whisper  low  ? 

But,  destitute  although  the  inhabitants 
of  India  were,  of  any  notion  of  what  we 
call  representative  or  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  absolute — ^in  principle  at  least — 
as  their  system  of  monarchy  may  have 
been,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  there  were  local  rights  and  franchises, 
not  a  few,  that  materially  modified  the  des- 
potism of  the  supreme  authority.  '*  Pro- 
perty was  as  carefully  protected  by  laws 
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.  as  iff  BarOpd/'  ifid  lii6if  infringeiiieat 
■ometimes  cost  a  prince  hit  throne  or  life.* 
Bot  had  it  been  otherwise,  our  opinion  of 
the  invasion  and  usurpation,  whereby  that 
supreme  authority  was  subtrerted,  would 
not  essentially  be  changed.  Had  the 
Indians  felt  themselves  oppressed;  had 
they  bethought  them  of  seelcing  greater 
liberty  than  they  had  before;  had  any 
thinking  portion  of  the  community,  anxious 
to  hasten  on  the  advent  of  amelioration,  as- 
sumed the  dangerous  and  seldom  useful 
privilege  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against 
their  tyrants— the  case  would  have  been 
different  But  there  was  naught  of  this ; 
naught  that  by  any  diplomatic  straining  or 

rvarioation  could  be  stretched  to  it. 
was  unmitigated,  unmistakeable  ag- 
gression upon  the  country  and  the  people, 
when  the  subsisting  sovereignties  were 
assailed  t  and  it  was  a  stabbing,  with  intent 
to  kill,  the  nationality  of  India,  when  the 
Aonatchs  that  represented  that  nationality 
were  overthrowUi  or  humbled  into  pen- 
sidoariei. 

Bot  it  has  been  Said,  and  not  untruly, 
tiiat  whatever  loss  of  dignity  and  self-- 
esteem a  country  inay  etidure,  by  such 
violent  mutations  of  the  royal  power,  the 
happiness  of  the  many  does  not  always 
snner — not  immediately  or  perceptibly  at 
least^thereupon.  Government  is  much 
more  palpable,  and  to  the  community  is 
much  more  influential  in  the  performance 
of  its  daily  administrative  duties,  than  in 
its  intercourse  with  foreign  states,  or  in[its 
internal  exercise  of  what  may  be  termed 
national  fiinctions.  It  is  true  that  a  gradual 
and  exact  subordination  of  powers  to  the 
one  supreme  is  indispensable;  and  that 
such  as  the  one  is,  such  are  the  subordinate 
many  ever  likely  to  be.  But  it  frequently 
takes  time  to  discern  this.  Practically  the 
e6nviction  can  only  be  made  sensible,  by 
habit  and  reflection ;  and  it  were  folly  to 
pretend  that  instances  haye  never  occurred, 
or  may  never  happen,  where  the  subtlety, 
and  care,  and  wisdom  of  a  usurping  and 
anti-»national  government,  may  introduce 
improvements  and  reformations,  appealing 
to  the  sense,  if  unable  to  engage  the  affec- 
tions, of  the  people.  And  however  short- 
lived and  unstable  such  advantages  may 
be,  or  however  justly  the  people  refuse  to 
pay  any  gratitude  for  the  benefits  so  im- 
posed on  them,  we  can  imagine  men  so 
sick  and  weary  of  domestic  misrule,  as  to 
~— — ■ 

*  ^  The  hmd-tax  of  India  conslderedr  by 
General  Sriggs. 


hail  with  reckleis  biitsfale«fe  joy,  thd  ques- 
tionable intervetftion  of  alien  syiii{ttthy 
and  justice. 

In  the  story  of  Hindustan's  nndoingt  we 
have,  hoil'ever,  no  task  of  nice  discri- 
roioation  to  perform.  Not  only  was  the 
supreme  nationality  of  each  state  sub- 
verted, but  the  subordinate  and  perhaps 
more  important  nationalities  of  law,  pro- 
perty, and  taxation,  were  subverted  also^ 
The  spirit  of  conquest  paused  Mt  at  the 
palace  gate.  We  have  already  heard  it 
there,  and  marked  its  tone  of  insolent 
menace,  and  imperious  boasting.  We  must 
now  observe  its  gait  and  tnien,  in  the 
adawlut,  in  the  cntchery,  in  the  doitnoee.* 
When  it  smote  the  plume  of  royalty,  haw 
fared  the  fajahs,  the  Kcmindars,  and  the 
ryots  ?f  Following  the  course  of  the 
annals,  we  shall  learn. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  great 
lieutenants,  who  were  entrusted  by  the 
court  of  Delhi  with  large  provinces,  sue- 
ceeded  in  establishing  for  themselves,  in 
effect,  independent  sovereignties.  Ana- 
logous to  this  change,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere,  the  local  chiefs,  in  manj 
instances,  had  played  successfully  the 
same  game.  Availing  themselves  Of  the 
embarrassment  of  their  suzerains,  they 
tried  to  emancipate  their  particular  do- 
mains from  tliose  tributel  that  pressed 
most  heavily  npon  them;  though  in  a 
majority  of  instances  a  real  as  well  as  no- 
minal allegiance  was  kept  Up  to  the  sou- 
badhar  or  the  emperor.  The  continual 
recurrence  of  war,  made  this  a  matter  of 
self  protection  and  necessity.  A  rajalt 
desired  to  be  independent  within  his  own 
territories,  and  to  administer  the  laws 
without  the  intervention  of  a  distant  and 
necessarily  ignorant  court ;  but  he  knew 
how  little  he  could  stand  alone  against 
external  enemies;  and  he  willinglv  ren- 
dered, for  the  protection  afforded  his  little 
principality  as  an  integral  portion  of  Some 
powerful  state,  that  contributive  aid  which 
it  in  return  demanded. 

The  terms,  however,  of  these  mutual 
obligations  were  various,  and  dependent 
mucli  upon  the  strength  of  the  rajahs  and 
the  position  of  their  territories.  Some- 
times these  chieflains  were  united  among 
themselves  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friend- 
ship, and  sometimes  by  the  ties  of  neigh- 
bourhood and  common  interest.  We  tnay 
conceive  how  jealously  such  Combinations 

*  The  court  of  juitiee,  the  eenectonls^  and  the 
I  home  department, 

t  The  princes,  the  middlemeD}  sad  tae  pessantiy. 
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we^  regtrdtfd  by  tbe  superior  princes;  we 
maj  also  Goiieeive  hovr  natural  and  how 
beneficial  tbey  trere  capable  of  being  made 
to  those  who  Adbpted  them.    It  was  the 
eonfbderacj  of  local  power  against  cen- 
tralised ambition ;  the  strengthening  of  an 
tathority,  which,  though  not  theoretically 
responsible  to  the  opinion  of  its  subjects, 
was  at  least  always  present  to  receive  in- 
fbrmation,    generally  identified  with  the 
interests  of  its  subjects,  and  seldom  strong 
enough  to  defy  with  long  impunity  their 
prgudices  or  remonstrances.  The  peasant 
cultivator,  when  he  tilled  his  farm,  might 
grumble  at  the  share  that  went  as  rent  to 
the  zenunda  or  the  rajah ;  but  he  had  at 
least  the  protection  of  a  native  local  judge, 
if  not  a  juiy)  against  undue  exaction,  and 
he  had  th^  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  was 
taken  from  his  industry,  spent  among  that 
commnnity  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Comparing  this  with  the  system  of  absen- 
teeism, which  every  centralised  government 
in  an  aristocratic  state  begets,  it  is  easy  to 
divine  which  of  the  two  the  people  at  large 
preferreo* 

Upon  the  confines  of  Oude,  where  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Caramnassa  wind  their 
way  through  many  valleys,  d#elt  the  freest 
raee  of  all  that  laud.  They  were  girded 
In  on  almost  every  side  by  rocky  hills,  abd 
ttnamtiiiious  of  augmenting  their  own 
wealth  by  injury  of  their  neighbours,' 
they  lived  by  the  fruit  of  their  own 
toil,  and  heaven  blessed  them.  Like  the 
people  of  other  districts,  the  Rohillas  were 
locally  ruled  by  their  own  chieftains  and 
their  own  magistrates ;  but  they  enjoyed 
more  than  ordinary  freedom,  and  conse- 
quently tnoreprosperity,  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, "  They  are  never  to  be  feared" — said 
Governor  Vcrelst,  in  1768, — "  from  the 
natuteof  their  government  When  attacked 
their  national  affection  will  unite,  the 
common  cause  will  animate  them ;  but  it 
is  not  practicable  to  engage  their  voice,  on 
any  other  motive  than  their  general 
safety."*  And  of  the  result  of  their 
steady  adherence  to  this  national  policy, 
we  are  thus  informed : — **  Their  territory 
was  by  far  the  best  governed  part  of  India; 
the  people  were  protected ;  their  industry 
encouraged,  and  the  country  flourished 
beyond  all  parallel.  It  was  by  these  cares, 
and  by  cultivating  diligently  the  arts  of 
aeutraliUr,  and  not  by  conquering  from 
their  neighbours,  that  they  provided  for 
their  ind(ependence.'*t  The  Viaier  of 
'■     ■  — ^■^— 1^^— —— — — ^— — — > 
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Oude  had  never  been  able  either  to  subdufe 
their  military  spirit,  nor  yet  to  provoke  it 
to  designs  of  self  destruction.  While  so 
many  of  the  governments  of  Hindustaii 
Were  perpetually  encroaching  on  each 
other's  territories — in  much  the  sam^  wise 
and  useful  manner  that  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  amused  themselves,  in  times  past— 
the  Rohillas,  like  the  Swiss,  sedulously  cul- 
tivated the  arts  of  peace,  and  such  a  spirit 
of  self-defensive  war  as  could  alone  secure 
them  their  enjoyment 

During  the  war  of  1772,  the  Rohillas 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  their  alliance 
with  the  vizier.  Their  territory  lay  be- 
tween Oude,  and  the  recent  conquests  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  when  that  restless  people 
in  the  following  year  menaced  the  domi- 
nions of  the  vizier,  and  offered  advan- 
tageous terms  to  the  brave  mountain  dans, 
if  they  would  even  tacitly  permit  them  a 
passage  through  their  country,  the  offer 
was  steadily  and  repeatedly  refused.*  By 
this  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  whole 
tempest  of  the  Mahratta  inroads;  a  danger, 
whose  greatness  the  haughtiest  sovereigns 
in  Hindustan  were  not  ashamed  to  avert 
by  the  most  exorbitant  concessions.  The 
treaty  of  mutual  alliance,  by  which  these 
noble  people  deemed  it  their  duty  thus  to 
abide,  had  been  entered  into  at  the  express 
instance  of  the  English,  and  under  their 
solemn  guarantee*!  And  when  the  for- 
feit of  their  fidelity  had  been  incurred,  and 
and  Rohilcund  was  ravaged  by  the  Mah- 
rattas in  1773,  the  allied  forces  of  the 
English  and  of  Oude  were  employed  to 
co-operate  in  opposing  the  common  enemy. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  the  invading 
forces  repelled,  than  the  vizier  secretly 
proposed  to  the  Governor-general,  a  plan  for 
Poland-izing  the  territory  of  their  brave 
allies.  This  project,  says  Hastings,  writ- 
ing confidentially  to  the  directors,  3d 
December,  1774,  ^*  I  encouraged  oi  I  had 
done  before**"^ 

For  we  are  come  to  that  memorable  pe- 
riod, when  the  great  and  guilty  Warren 
Hastings  wielded  the  stolen  sceptre  of  the 
East — a  man  trained  in  the  school  of  Clive 
— and  who,  if  inferior  to  his  master  in  per- 
sonal daring  and  military  genius,  was  per- 
haps more  than  his  equal  in  political  crafl, 
and  far-sighted  rapacity.  His  own  account 
of  the  transaction  in  question  is  too  in- 
structive to  be  passed  over,  or  given  in 
any  other  words  than  his  own.     *'  As  this 

•  HUl.  Book,  y.  Chap.  1.         f  Idem. 
\  Fifth  rsrliameataiy  ikP<'r^  written  by  E, 
Bwke. 
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had  been  a  favourite  object  of  the  vizier, 
the  board  judged  with  me,  that  it  might 
afford  a  fair  occasion  to  urge  the  improve- 
meut  of  our  alliance,  by  obtaining  his  as- 
sent to  an  equitable  compensation  for  the 
aid  he  had  occasionally  received  from  our 
forces."*  The  meaning  of  this  sleek  vil- 
lany  was  this:  the  English  had  induced 
the  vizier  to  employ  ir  subsidiary  force 
within  his  dominions,  on  the  plan  after- 
wards 80  fatally  acted  on  by  other  princes. 
This  force  was  professedly  to  defend  the 
Soubahdar  against  foreign  enemies;  but 
it  was  officered  and  commanded  exclu- 
sively by  the  company.  Once  introduced, 
there  were  always  reasons  why  it  could 
not  be  withdrawn ;  but,  as  yet,  this  de- 
sign was  not  perceived  by  the  cunning 
but  outwitted  vizier.  Meanwhile,  the  sums 
stipulated  for  its  support  were  such  as  to 
yield  an  overplus,  and  to  be  systemati- 
cally relied  on  as  a  source  of  profit  and 
revenue ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
crease of  this  profit,  and  to  supply  defici- 
encies in  other  departments,  that  the  sale 
of  the  Rohillas  was  agreed  to. 

'*  All  our  advices  represented  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  company  at  home  as  extreme. 
For  many  years  past  the  income  of  the  year 
was  found  inadequate  to  its  expense,  to 
defray  which  a  heavy  bond  debt  of  125 
lacs  of  rupees  had  been  accumulated."t 
A  secret  treaty  was  therefore  entered  into 
between  the  Soubahdar  and  the  Governor- 
general,  whereby  the  company  were  en« 
gaged,  whenever  a  suitable  pretence  should 
be  found  or  made — in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  payment  of  all 
expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  business — 
to  hunt  down  the  Rohillas,  in  concert  with 
the  troops  of  Oude,  and  to  secure  the  abso- 
lute submission  of  their  country  to  the 
vizier*  The  impolicy  of  this,  on  the  part 
of  the  covetous  but  short-sighted  usurpers 
seems  manifest  enough.  The  Rohillas  were, 
as  they  proved  themselves  to  be,  the  best 
Boldiersin  the  east;  and  they  formed  a  per- 
manent outguard  and  defence  against  the 
Mahrattas.  But  the  insane  desire  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition,  blinded  the  vizier  to 
his  interest  as  well  as  to  his  honour;  and  the 
ambition  of  duping  so  powerful  a  monarch 
into  a  pecuniary  and  military  relation 
with  the  company,  from  which  it  was 
clearly  foreseen  }ie  could  never  be  able  to 
get  free,  seared  the  conscience  of  Hastings 
to  all  remorse  or  shame.  By  him  was  the 
precedent  set  of  hiring  out  to  the  princes 

*  Fifth  Parliamentary  Report, 
t  Fifth  ReporU 


of  Hindustan,  permanent  bodies  of  British 
troops,  under  the  designation  of  subsidiary 
forces,  and  thereby  was  a  means  established 
of  sapping  the  authority  and  independence 
of  every  one  of  them.  Hastings  avowa 
that  in  establishing  such  a  force  in  Oude,. 
he  designed  to  weaken  the  native  govern- 
ment, and  redqce  it  to  dependancy ;  and 
how  soon  the  guilty  partner  of  his  present 
wickedness  found  that  he  had  sold  him- 

« 

self  with  his  prey,  we  shall  speedily  see. 

The  treaty  of  Benares  was  signed  in 
September,  1773;  but  the  article  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Rohillas  w*as  not  avowed 
till  January,  1774.  Various  pretences  of 
claims  unsatisfied  had  been  duly  made  in 
the  interval ;  and  if  any  one  is  curious  on 
the  matter,  he  may,  on  enquiry,  satisfy 
himself  that  they  were  not  even  colourably 
true :  such  at  least  was  the  verdict  of  par- 
liament, and  of  the  directors  at  home,  some 
years  afterwards.  We  waste  no  words 
upon  them  here.  On  the  17th  April,  the 
alliedplunderersenteredRohilcund.Invain 
the  brave  but  outnumbered  people  sued 
for  mercy;  in  vain  they  proffered  bitter 
and  miserable  submissions.  The  vizier 
feared  that  they  might  live  for  vengeance, 
and  insisted  that  nothing  but  their  entire 
dispossession  and  ejectment  from  their 
homes,  could  give  him  security.  Sooner 
than  submit  to  this,  they  chose  rather  to 
abide  the  event  of  battle.  Ranged  on  the 
steep  sides  of  the  Babul  Nulla,  they  waited 
the  murderous  onslaught.  **  It  were  im- 
possible," said  the  English  General,  *'to 
describe  a  more  obstinate  firmness  of  re- 
solution than  they  displayed.  Numerous 
were  their  gallant  men  who  advanced,  and 
often  pitched  their  colours  between  the 
two  armies,  to  encourage  their  men  to  fol* 
low  them.  Two  thousand  fell  upon  the  field  ; 
among  them  many  sirdars,  (chiefs,)  and 
Hafez  Rhamet  their  commander,  who  was 
killpd  whilst  bravely  rallying  his  people."* 

This  memorable  conflict  took  place  on 
23rd  April,  and  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
termined the  issue  of  the  war.  Fyzoola 
Khan  retired  to  the  mountains  with  the 
broken  remnant  of  the  gallant  host ;  but 
the  country  was  left  bare  to  the  knife  of 
rapine.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  what  are  cal- 
led the  rights  of  victory,  been  more  in- 
humanly abused.  "  Every  man  who  bore 
the  name  of  Rohilla  was  either  butchered, 
or  found  his  safety  in  exile.*^  But  this 
did  not  exceed  the  stipulations  of.  the 
treaty,  for  by  Hastings*  own  letters,  it  ap- 
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had  entrenched  himself  so  strongly  m  the 
mountains,  that  no  speedy  hope  might  be 
entertained  of  his  reduction.  To  him  and 
bis  followers  they  granted,  therefore,  a 
sufferance  and  amnesty;  and  thus  ended 
the  war.  The  government  and  the  com« 
pany  in  England  expressed  aloud  their 
disapprobation  of  the  entire  proceeding; 
but,  '*  upon  the  maturest  deliberation,  they 
affirmed  the  treaty  of  Benares.'** 

«  Mill.  V.  Book,  1  Cap. 

[The  Wfaith  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  work  from  which  the  preBent  leaves  are  taken,  narrate  the  affect- 
ing fnd^^«>«  of  the  ruin  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  the  subjugation  of 
the  Mazmwara,  and  the  treatment  of  the  chiefVains  of  the  Northern  Circars.     But  as  these,  howeyer  Ulustra- 
tire  of  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Indian  rule,  may  in  some  degree  be  looked  upon  as  episodes  in  the  general  nar* 
ratiTe,  we  have  ventured  to  omit  them  here,  and  we  feel  the  less  regret  in  doing  so,  because  we  hope  that  at 
aorae  futoze  day  our  readers  wiH  possess  the  entire  work,  of  which  the  chapters  we  have  been  pennitted  tq 
give^  an  but  firagmentarj  portions.] — Eo. 

4 

CHAPTER   IX. 

H  Y  D  E  R     ALL 


4 

pears  that  in  its  provisions  there  was  the 
specific  agreement,  that  if  necessary  '*the 
Rohillas  should  be  exterminated;"  the 
phrajie  ia  his  not  ours.* 

By  the  time  the  work  of  confiscation 
wus  complete,  and  the  red  gleam  of  burn- 
ing homesteads  no  longer  lit  by  night  the 
once  happy  vales  of  Rohilcund,  the  allies 
found  the  season  spent,  the  country  ut- 
terly exhausted,  and  that  Fyzoola  Khan 

«  Fifth  Parliamentary  Report, 


**  When  at  length  Hyder  All  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signa. 
tore  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  determined  to  make  the 
countiy  possessed  of  these  incorrigible  criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind — to  put  a 
banier  of  desolation  between  him  and  those,  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the  moral 
eknuntsof  the  world  together,  was  no  protection."* — Burke. 


The  war  between  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  1763,  left  the  former  scarce  a  remnant 
of  their  once  extensive  possessions  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  The  feeble  adminis- 
tratioDs  of  Louis  ^X V.  were  ill  suited  to 
devise  means  for  the  recovery  of  what  had 
been  lost ;  and  their  ancient  rival's  flag  now 
floated  peaceably  over  nearly  every  wall 
and  field,  that  had  so  long  and  bloodily 
been  contended  for.  Nor  seemed  there 
any  power  remaining  all  along  that  shore, 
whom  the  conquerors  need  henceforth 
fear.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the  Ni- 
2am  were  already  theirs ;  Surat  and  Sal- 
sette  had  been  recently  filched  from 
the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  Dutch  no  longer 
dreamed  of  challenging,  as  in  form'er  days, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  One  native 
power  alone  had  the  presumption  to  retain  a 
seabbrd  territory.  True,  it  was  as  yet 
withoat  a  navy,' or  the  apparent  means  of 
creating  one ;  but,  to  the  jealous  eye  of 
political  and-  commercial  monopoly,  all 
things  are  possible — probable — imminent, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  find  them  so ;  and, 
therefore*  it  is  recorded,  that  in  the  year 


1767,  an  English  corps,  duly  officered  and 
supplied,  suddenly  crossed  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the.Carnatic,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  rich  and  important  province 
of  Baramahl.  Why  then,  and  not  sooner, 
a  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain. 
Baramahl  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
provinces  of  Mysore,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion, served  to  connect  the  inland  portions 
of  that  kingdom  with  those  more  imme- 
diately bordering  on  the  sea.  A  long 
series  of  domestic  troubles  had  unnerved 
the  vigour  of  the  Mysorean  government, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  elevation  of 
Hyder  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  to  the 
throne,  which  he  alone  was  competent  to 
fill.  Imperfect  as  the  materials  are  for 
enabling  us  to  estimate  the  genius  and 
character  of  Hyder,  enough  remains  to 
testify  that,  as  a  ruler  and  a  leader,  he 
was  of  that  stamp  which  seldom  breaks  the 
level  of  ordinary  capacity.  The  power  of 
creating  internal  organization,  where  he 
found  decrepid  custom  and  spontaneous 
innovation  warring  together  unto  social 
anarchy — the  vigour  he  imparted  to  the 
outworn  functions  of  the  administration, 
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both  in  peace  and  war— tbe  aptitade  be 
evinoed  for  applying  to  the  external  de- 
fence of  his  country*  and  to  tbe  internal 
development  of  its  resources,  the  arts 
and  inventions  of  a  foreign  civilization-— 
his  activity,  his  perseverance,  his  self-re- 
liance, his  high  personal  daring,  and  above 
all,  the  instinctive  faculty  he  possessed  of 
attaching  men  to  him,  have  sufficiently 
been  attested  by  those,  who,  having  bearded 
him  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  were  taught 
to  tremble  at  his  very  name. 

The  power  of  Hyder,  by  the  steady 
course  of  a  system  of  policy  which  his 
untaught  genius  had  created,  had  reached 
a  height  in  1767,  which  the  surrounding 
governments  could  no  longer  view  with 
disregard.  The  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam 
had  their  own  quarrels  with  this  formi- 
dable chief;  but  the  English  had  never 
as  yet  been  brought  into  collision  with 
him.  On  the  contrary,  throughout  his 
long  reign,  they  had  always  hitherto  kept 
up  with  him  friendly  if  not  intimate  rela- 
tions ;  and  if  their  expressions  of  esteem 
in  latter  days  grew  less  sincere,  care  was 
taken  that  they  should  be  at  least  as  loud, 
or  perhaps  a  little  louder  even  than  be- 
fore. Indeed,  it  is  a  habit  to  which  rival 
diplomatists  are  notoriously  prone,  to  ren- 
der their  mutual  salutations  more  energetic, 
as  their  schemes  for  each  other's  ruin  ap- 
proach maturity.  Of  this,  we  shall  not 
fisil  to  meet  with  some  amusing  specimens 
by  and  bye. 

The  usual  fortune  that  attended  Hyder 
in  his  conflicts  witV  other  nations,  appeared 
to  have  deserted  him,  in  his  wars  with  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Nizam.  The  frontiers  of  Mysore  were 
threatened  on  the  north  and  east,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  His  resources  were 
still  great;  but  it  took  them  all  to  meet 
the  opposite  dangers  that  were  thus  con- 
centrated upon  his  unaided  kingdom.  This 
was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  English 
for  suddenly  seizing  Baramafal.  It  is  true 
that  they  were,  up  to  the  day  when  the 
invading  corps  began  their  march,  not 
only  at  peace  with  Mysore,  but  engaged 
in  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
its  formidable  ruler.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Though  ruler  still,  he  was  formidable  no 
longer ;  and  was  mere  foith  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  clear  and  manifest  opportunity 
of  helping  themselves,  out  of  the  exposed 
possessions  of  their  friend  ?  Were  they  to 
allow  him  to  recover  from  the  stunning 
blows  already  dealt  upon  him  by  his  ene- 
mies?^ ^Or  wait  till  the  Mahrattas  had  ap-» 


propriated,  perchance^  the  entire  of  tl^ 
spoil?  The  governor  and  ootiocil  of  Ma- 
dras were  far  too  wise  for  each  omiwioai. 
Tbey  determined,  aoeordinglyy  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  defenoeless  aituation  of 
theMysorean  territory  nearest  to  their  own, 
and  which,  moreover,  happened  to  be  tbe 
very  best  worth  stealing ;  and  Baramahli 
they  said,  shall  be  also  added  to  the  British 
empire :  but  a  voice,  ae  if  an  eoho,  wbii* 
pared,  it  shall — nevertheless,  not  now. 

By  one  of  those  sudden  changes  that 
in  oriental  war  are  of  frequent  occurrenee, 
Hyder  found  himself  relieved*  withis  a 
few  weeks,  from  both  hie  powerful  eai- 
mies,  and  at  full  liberty  to  devote  his  es* 
tire  attention  to  his  frienda.  With  fitting 
promptitude  he  abandoned  fill  otheir  cares, 
until  he  should  not  only  eatiafy  them  tiiat 
they  had  seen  quite  as  much  of  his  terri- 
tories, as  such  visitors  uaaally  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with,  but  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  ceremony,  he  reaolved  never 
to  quit  them  till  he  had  seen  them  borne 
And  rigorously  did  he  keep  his  word. 
With  tbe  speed  of  the  winrlwind  fell  the 
whole  wrath  of  the  still  mighiy  chief,  upon 
tbe  new  occupants  of  Bimanahl.  From 
point  to  point,  breathleaa  and  paaic- 
stricken,  the  presumptuous  inv^deis  were 
hurled  back  across  the  borders,  down, 
onward,  headlong,  till  they  reacbedt  with 
heavy  loss  and  total  4isc0fo6iure9  the 
mound  of  St.  Thomas. 

Under  the  walls  of  Madras,  Hyder  dio- 
tated  a  new  treaty  with  the  Company,  sod 
among  its  provisions  was  a  solemn  stipa* 
lation,  that  *'in  case  his  dominions  were 
attacked  by  any  foreign  enemyi  tbey 
should  furnish  him  with  seven  battalions  of 
sepoys."*  To  the  humbled  and  beleaguemd 
garrison  of  Madras,  such  a  stipulation 
sounded  almost  like  a  mockery ;  and  we 
may  even  imagine  the  sagacious  Sultan 
feeling  soipewhat  of  contempt  at  the  ap- 
pearances, amid  which  he  thought  fit  to 
impose  such  a  condition.  But  it  was  des- 
tined to  prove  a  memorable  stipulationt 
not  alone  to  him  aqd  them,  but,  in  its 
direct  though  protracted  consequenoes,  ta 
the  people  of  the  entire  peninsula*  By 
the  time  that  Hyder  found  himself  fr^*  ^ 
set  about  restoring  the  somewhat  exhausted 
resources  of  his  kingdom,  tbe  year  1768 
had  closed ;  and  ere  his  more  peaceable  oc- 
cupations were  well  begun»  tbe  Mahrattss 
were  once  more  upon  toe  northern  frontier* 

His  natural  endeavour,  under  these  cir- 
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eaiMstmoes  vas,  to  presenti  If  potsiUe* 

•o  imposing  aa  aspect  to  the  enemy,  aa  to 

deter  theai  from  eateriDg  oo  a  renewal  of 

their  devaatatiag  warfare.     To  effect  thU 

purpoae  |ie  desired  to  show  that  the  Eng« 

lisii  v«ra  bis  allies  io  reality  as  well  as  in 

Bsuae  {  and,  in  acknowledged  right  of  the 

treaty  he  had  so  recently  made,  be  de^ 

mamied  a  moderate  (bree  from  the  eofln- 

paiiy.     Io  reply,  they  alleged  that  their 

troops    were   few   and    their    resoiiroes 

limited,  and  that  they  could  not  spare 

any  whieh  would  be  of  sendee  to  him.    It 

is  reinarkable  that    this,    or    some    like 

eKouse,  was  always  ready  when  no  scheme 

of  conquest  was  in  view;  hut  whenever  a 

prospect  of  annexation   or    mediatixiDg, 

however  perilous,  was  opened  to  thenii 

then  heaven    and  earth  were  moved  to 

raise  supplies  of  men  and  arms.     Hyder 

was  not  the  man,  however,  to  be  outwitted 

thus.    H^  resolved  to  test  their  sincerity 

to  the  oore.    If  they  could  act  send  a 

larjgefoiee,  he  would  be  contented  with  a 

sm^I  one ;  if  they  had  not  money  avail-* 

able,  ha  would  pay  them  himself.  But  they 

pei^sted    in  refosing  every  requisition, 

and  kept  thw  troops  shut  up  in  garrison* 

Meanwhile  the  Mahratta  tide  poured 

dowB  through  the  rich  valleys  of  Mysore ; 

province  aftisr  province  was  overrun  by 

tha  kvegnlar  horsemen  of  that  dreaded 

power.     The  aged  chief  in  vain  outage* 

neralled  and  defeated  them  in  a  hundred 

€ghu  and  marches ;  they  wasted  his  ter« 

vitery  as  much  in  retreat  as  in  advance, 

tad  bjr    dint   of  their   locust   numbers 

wroogfit   all  the  ruin  he  had  striven  to 

avert.    Month  after  month  the  harrassing 

eonfljet  lasted,  and  every  month  Hvder 

appealed  imploringly  to  the  English  at 

Madras  for  aid;  but  they  doggedly  ad« 

bered  to  their  perfidy,  and  '*  did  not  send 

ft  man  to  his  assbtance."*     One  party 

among  them  even    desired    to    espouse 

speisly  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 

proposed  a  partition  of  Mysore ;  but  the 

preaadent  apd  council  were   satisfied  to 

behold  their  ally's  kingdom  wrecked  by 

othar  hands ;  and  the  sight  of  a  Mysorean 

eamp,  under  the  walls  of  Fort  George,  was 

still  too  recent  in  their  memories.t 

At  length,  in  July,  1771,  Hyder  was  fein 
to  povehase  peace  by  extensive  cessions  of 
territory,  and  the  payment  of  heavy  eon- 
toiboiions  to  the  Mahrattas.  Slowly  did 
Myseia  raeover  froip  the  effects  of  this 


*  Mamt>,vo1.  ]»  chap.  % 
t  Mill.  Bei*  II.  ^p  4. 


fetal  wan    Net  all  his  wounded  pHda  nor 

thirst  of  vengeance  could  tempt  Hyder 
into  hostilities,  for  many  years  afterwards. 
He  saw  that  his  country  could  not  be  re* 
cruited  by  a  brief  repose  {  and  he  re^ 
solutely  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  for 
a  considerably  period.  His  ancieot  auti^ 
gonists  in  1777  ventured  onco  more  to 
assail  him,  and  *'  though  deeply  exaspera* 
ted  against  the  English  by  their  evafioo  of 
the  treaty,  he  was  now  induced  to  make 
afresh  proposal,  requiring  only  a  iupply 
of  arms  and  stores  for  which  ho  W0«14  payi 
and  a  body  of  troops  whose  evponaes  ho 
would  defray  f*  this,  as  before,  was  totally 
disregarded.  The  veteran  bri41e4  his  r^ 
sentment  for  the  time,  and  went  to  soell 
the  invaders.  He  found  thoir  main  army 
encamped  near  Adoni  i  in  a  pitohod  baltti 
he  utterly  destroyed  their  imposing  foroo  { 
the  scattered  remnant  of  their  army  ra« 
treated  hastily  towards  their  own  oouotryi 
and  the  Mahrattas  from  thai  day  troabM 
him  no  more. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
India,  the  recognition  of  the  independenao 
of  the  American  odontes  by  Franooibad  re* 
kindled  war  between  that  power  and  Great 
Britain.    In  the  course  of  1778^  Pondi* 
ohery  and  other  towns,  where  tho  Freneh 
still  retained  their  faetories,  were  baaeigedt 
and  after  some  resistance  taken«    An  ex<i 
pedition  likewise  was  undertaken  agatnat 
Mahe,  a  place  of  no  importance  in  itself 
but  as  the  last  relio  of  the  conquests  of 
Oupleiz,  worth  seising  in  the  estimation  of 
the  English,  and  worth  invading  an  ally'a 
territory  to  seise,    Mahe  was  situated  in 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Mysore,  and  conse* 
queotly  was  under  the  protection  of  ita 
sovereign.    The  company  well  knew,  how* 
ever,  that  his  consent  was  not  likely  to  bo 
obtained  to  their  investing  it;  and  they 
alleged,  not  without  some  truth,  that  Hyder 
had  lately  shown  an  inclination  to  culti- 
vate a  greater  intercourse  with  the  French» 
than  he  formerly  had  done.    '*  They  ac-> 
knowiedged  that  had  not  the  treaty  of 
1767  been  evaded,  he  never  would  have 
sought  other  allies  than  themselves ;"!  and 
It  is  now  unquestionable  that  up  to  the  year 
1770,  he  had  no  treaty  with  the  French* 
When,  however,  the  investiture  of  MahS 
commenced,  Hyder  loudly  protested  t  and 
finding  his  expostulations  disregarded,  ho 
declared  that  if  Mahe  should  fall,  be  would 
invade  the  Carnatic.      The  English  per* 
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leTeredy  and  MahS  was  taken  19th  March, 
1779. 

The  cup  of  his  resentment  was  now  fall, 
and  there  was  no  longer  anf^ht  to  restrain 
its  overflowing.  TerHUe  is  the  record 
left  hy  history,  of  the  long  delayed  retribu- 
tion taken  by  Hyder  on  the  possessions  of 
the  English; imperishable  is  the  eloquence 
which  devoted  its  best  efforts  to  the  com- 
memoration of  that  fearfoi  scene.  On 
every  point  the  Carnatic  frontier  was  as- 
sailed ;  towns  and  villages  were  occupied 
and  laid  under  contribution  ;the  cities  were 
besieged ;  the  crops  every  where  were  con- 
sumed or  fired.  They  who  had  taken  the 
guardianship  of  the  country  from  its  na- 
tive princes,  and  who  had  now  provoked 
this  fearful  inroad,  had  taken  no  precau- 
tions adequate  to  resist  it.  They  said  in 
extenuation  of theiromis8toD,that  they  were 
unable ;  a  poor  excuse.  They  had  wrested 
the  direction  and  the  means  of  public  de- 
fence from  those,  who,  if  not  the  best  fitted 
to  govern,  had  at  least  an  incomparably 
better  right  to  rule  than  they ;  and  now,  in 
the  midst  of  dangers  their  own  avarice  and 
fnthlessness  had  drawn  down,  they  leave 
their  involuntary  subjects  to  the  mercy  of 
an  exasperated  foe.  They  had  by  force 
and  fraud  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Carnatic :  what  a  commentary  their  own 
confession,  that  they  were  wholly  unable  to 
defend  it ! 

They  now  affected  to  bewail  the  sad 
condition  of  the- people,  and  in  their  let- 
ters home,  implored  the  sympathy,  and 
strove  to  kindle  the  indignation  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  public  in  England, 
against  Hyder.  But  a  memorable  record 
laughs  scornfully  to  silence,  this  miserable 
hypocrisy.  We  are  told  by  more  than  one 
eye  witness  of  the  events,  that  amid  all 
the  devastations  committed  by  his  troops, 
**  Hyder  was  less  detested  as  a  destroyer 
than  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  While  Colonel 
Cosby  (the  English  commander)  found 
himself  in  great  distress  for  intelligence, 
which  by  no  exertion  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure, every  motion  of  his  was  promptly 
communicated  to  Hyder  by  the  people  of 
the  country.  In  an  official  letter,  dated 
dth  December,  1783,  he  says — ^there  is  no 
doubt  that  Hyder  lias  greatly  attached  the 
inhabitants  to  him."*  The  sincerity  of 
their  preference  was  signally  illustrated, 
by  an  incident  mentioned  by  Munro. 
When  the  main  army  was  endeavouring  to 
re-unite  with  Baillie's  corps,  *<  three  men 
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were  found  near  the  road,  who  were  toU 
by  the  generartbat  if  they  would  conduct 
him  to  Baillie,  he  would  reward  them; 
but  if  they  should  misguide  khn,  he  would 
instantly  put  them  to  death.  They  walked 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  halters  about 
their  necks,  and  conducted  us  to  the  skie 
of  a  lake  where  the  road  terminated."* 
They  were  suffered  to  escape,  thoogk 
Munro  does  not  conceal  his  indignation  at 
the  lenity  manifested  towards  men,  who 
without  the  expectation  even  of  one  fare- 
well cheer  from  their  countrymen,  thin 
deliberately  prepared  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves. Such  is  conquest ;  and  such  too 
is  the  sense  of  country. 

The  patriot  treachery  of  these  men  de- 
termined probably  the  fate  of  Baillie.  His 
corps  had  been  unwisely  separated  from 
the  main  body,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
Septemberi  was  pursued  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  hosts  of  Hyder.  Anxiously 
he  wrote  to  the  British  general,  apprising 
him  of  his  situation,  and  proposing  by  ir- 
regular night  marches  to  endeavour  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  until 
relief  could  be  afforded  him.  The  entire 
force  under  Sir  Hector  Munro  was  at  once 
put  in  motion.  On  the  second  day  they 
heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  contbued 
firing,  and  had  they  known  the  country,tbere 
is  now  DO  doubt  that  they  would  have  come 
up  in  time,  if  not  to  avert  a  conflict,  «( 
least  to  cover  a  retreat  But  the  precious 
hours  were  spent,  in  wearisome  and  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  find  the  road ;  and  the 
very  night  they  returned  in  despair  to  their 
quarters  at  Conjeveram,  the  doom  of  Baillie 
and  his  heroic  band  was  sealed.  At  sun- 
rise on  the  lOtli  of  September,  they  be- 
held themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
by  the  Mysorean  army,  under  the  codh 
mand  of  Tippoo  Saib.  Hour  after  hour 
they  withstood  unbroken  the  terrible  on* 
slaughts  of  the  enemy.  The  hope  of  aid 
sustained  them  long;  after  that,  despair. 
At  length  outworn  they  sunk  down  roan  by 
roan  on  the  ground,  where  they  had  defied 
their  myriad  foes  throughout  the  murderous 
day — overwhelmed  but  unconquered.f 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  oppose 
the  invasion,  and  the  main  army  forthwith 
retreated  to  Madras.  So  rapid  was  their 
march,  that  two  hundred  men  belonging  to 
A  Highland  regiment,  dropped  down  from 
absolute  exhaustion,  having  been .  com- 
pelled to  march  thirty  miles  during  a  sul- 

•  Munro.  Vol.  I.  Chap.  2.    .        • 
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try  day.*  Amongst  tbe  baggage  taken 
dming^  thit  retreat,  were  the  military  pa- 
pers belonging  to  Lord  Mac  Leod,  tbe  se- 
cond ia  eomoMnd;  and  these  contained  a 
pfaui  finr  the  redaction  and  appropriation 
of  Hyder'a  doniniona-f  How  far  the  pe- 
maal  of  such  a  document  was  calculated 
to  appease  the  triumphant  chiefs  resent- 
ment it  is  unnecessary  to  conjecture. 

Ob  the  3rd  November,  A  root  fell.  The 
pettah  wes  taken  by  storm,  and  the  town 
was  compelled  to  surrender.    The  inhabi- 
tants were  treated  with  every  humanity  ; 
no    plondering    or  license  was  allowed. 
**  Every  one  was  continued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  fortune,  and  all  who  had  held 
places  under  the  nabob  retained  them ;" 
to  tbe  English  officers  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  Hyder  gave  money  to  provide 
for  their  neeessities.:^      The  minor  cities 
now  opened  their  gates  to  him;  and  the 
general  disafPection  was  no  longer  hidden. 
At  the  close  of  1780  the  authority  of  the 
company  extended  little  beyond  the  pre- 


Vol.  1.  Chap.  2.        t  Idem. 
X  Monro,  VoL  1.  Chap.  2. — How  this  demeanour 
requited  will  be  ieen  in  the  narratiye,  gathered 
diidlj  £RMn  the  same  witnesses,  of  the  taking  of 


cincts  of  Madras.  Early  in  the  ensuing- 
spring,  however,  reinforcements  arrived 
from  Bengal,  and  a  squadron  appeared  off 
the  coast.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  ventured  to  advance  against 
Hyder.  He  was  defeated  twice,  howevery 
by  the  veteran  chief;  and  the  English  were 
at  the  end  of  the  season  beaten  back  once 
more  to  St  Thomas's  Mount.  Pent  up 
within  the  walls  of  Madras,  disease  soon 
made  its  appearance  among  the  garrison ; 
and  to  the  horrors  of  disease  were  added 
those  of  famine.  Hundreds  died  daily  in 
the  streets ;  no  means  of  relief  existed ; 
and  those  who  survived  were  hourly  doomed 
to  see  the  dead  carts  trail  their  unshrouded 
piles  of  corpses  outside  the  ramparts,  where 
huge  trenches  for  promiscuous  burial  had 
been  made. 

But  death,  while  busy  with  the  enemies 
of  Hyder,  found  time  to  seek  him  out 
also.  At  the  momentwhen  his  vengeance 
had  been  sated  to  the  full,  and  the  re- 
nown of  his  genius  had  reached  its  ze- 
nith, the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
though  ftingularly  great,  gave  way,  and 
the  greatest  spirit,  whose  presence  India 
has  in  latter  times  confessed,  was  sum*- 
moned  from  its  earthly  wanderings. 
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<«  What  a  hardened  villain,"  exclaimed  M. 
de  Ravelle,  when  the  guards  had  retired 
with  their  priaooer ;  "  who  would  imagine 
that  Dian  had  held  for  some  time  a  station 
in  society^  which  he  adorned  as  well  by  his 
talents*  as  well  as  every  seeming  good 
quality?  Again  yon  must  excuse  me  for 
thns  coming '  m  el  armW  among  my  fellow 
members.  Duty  is  imperative,  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  you  have  reason  not  to  be  tbe 
least  dissatisfied.  Any  collision  with  a  fel- 
low like  tliis  Valentin  would  have  been  dis- 
agreeable, to  say  the  leasit  of  it.  I  am  glad 
to  have  delivered  you  of  him,  and  can  only 
repeat  my  regret  that  the  interminable  elec- 
tion business  I  went  on,  delayed  me  so  long 
away,  otherwise  1  should  have  returned  in 
time  to  save  this  morning's  victim.  His 
anassin,  (I  cannot  call  him  by  another 
oame,}  eaanot  fiBiil— 4his  is  small  compen- 


sation— to  meet  with  the  punishment  he 
deserves;  not  for  Mw,  unfortunately — the 
law  is  powerlesson  the  point— but  for  other 
offences,  so  that  his  fate  is  tolerably  well 
provided  for  already,  as  you  will  promptly 
see." 

M.  de  Ravelle,  unbridling  from  the 
gravity  of  office,  sat  down  familiarly  in  the 
centre  of  the  assembly,  now  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  several  absent  members, 
who  pressed  in  to  learn  tbe  truth  of  what 
had  been  passing,  which  they  had  swiftly 
had  rumour  of,  (every  thing  is  known  even 
before  it  half  takes  place,  in  a  small  city.) 
As  may  be  in  some  measure  concluded 
from  the  prompt  decision  of  his  conduct 
on  the  present  occasion,  M.  de  Ravelle 
was  a  widely  different  person  in  every  re- 
gard, from  the  good-natured  temporizing 
mayor,  who  was  an  extremely  worthy  man. 
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bat  wholly  unit  to  fill  any  offlea  etiliog 
lor  ftotivity  or  resolution.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  fiirmer,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
scarcely  two  hours  before,  an  arrival  has- 
tened by  news  of  serious  disturbances  which 
had  occasionally  of  late  taken  place  on  the 
highland  frontiers,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  severity  with  which  the  regula- 
tions preventive  of  contraband  had  been 
enforced,  he  had,  on  being  informed  of 
the  fatal  event  of  the  morning,  though  ne- 
cessarily much  immersed  in  business, 
promptly  taken  measures  for  carrying  into 
effect,  in  the  manner  we  have  just  witnes- 
sed, the  warrant  against  Fermondiftres,  the 
execution  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  con- 
fide to  no  one  but  himself.  He  had  like- 
wise found  time  to  institute  an  enquiry  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  suspicious  familiars 
of  the  aahon^  where  D'Ersigny's  ruin  had 
been  consummated.  The  proprietors,  ad- 
vertised in  time,  had  absconded,  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  had  been  such 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  an  extreme  system 
of  "  honourable"  peculation  had  been  car- 
ried on  there.  Several  ''gentlemen"  of  the 
saloon  had  been  arrested,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  two  waiters  of  the  establishment, 
who  now,  in  this  change  of  circumstances, 
found  it  their  interest  to  be  honest,  fully 
implicated  both  them  and  our  present  hero, 
as  principals  in  their  nefarious  practices. 
That  the  gravity  of  the  case  justified  such 
a  proceeding,  was  sufficiently  manifest  from 
the  details  which  M.  de  Ravellp  entered 
into  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that 
occurred ;  and,  indeed,  from  much  besidci 
with  which  my  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted. Added  to  these,  and  some  others 
elicited  from  D'Ersigny  the  preceding 
evening,  they  form  a  pretty  complete  out- 
line of  the  character  and  general  history  of 
the  individual  whose  vices,  no  less  than  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents,  solely  devoted 
to  the  services  of  these  vices,  had  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  been  productive  of  so 
much  misery  to  others — a  misery  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  condition 
and  constitution  of  human  affairs,  fre- 
quently falls  heaviest  on  those  least  con- 
nected with,  and  most  guiltless  of,  the 
actions  and  conduct  that  have  originated  it. 
Valentin  de  la  Roche,  or,  as  he  found  it 
more  convenient  to  style  himself  in  one 

?art  of  his  career,  De  la  Roche  Fermon,  de 
'ermondi^res,  was  the  fourth  son  of  six 
children,  composing  thefkmily  of  a  needy, 
impoverished  descendant  of  an  ancient  line 
of  provincial  gentry,  who  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  properly  ia  their 


time,  but  wbieh,  loag  siaeef  what  with  tks 
upsets  and  spniUngs  of  revolution,  and  the 
successive  fractloning  of  th0  inheritanee, 
on  the  death  of  each  of  it«  members,  had 
dwindled  into  comparative  insufficiency. 
His  father,  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  worldly. 
minded  man,  writhing  with  deepest  vexi- 
tion,  under  the  yoke  of  that  want  of  means 
which  condemned  him  to  a  life  of  obscurity, 
had,  on  different  occasions,  made  strug- 
gling efforts  to  rise  fVom  this  state  of  in- 
significancy, so  galling  to  his  spirit — eadi 
time  only  to  find  himself,  from'  the  sane 
cause,  unsuccessfully  thrown  back  with  the 
additional  mortification  of  failure,  iototbe 
position  which  weighed  him  down. 

At  first  fretted  and  pining,  he  had  ended 
by  becoming  morose  in  his  home,  and  harsh 
to  every  one  around  him.     The  young 
Valentin  fbrmed  the  oaly  exception.  Hating 
mankind,  on  whom    his  aspiratioa   wif 
solely  to  visit  the  effects  of  nia  diseomfl- 
ture,  he  had  early  remarked,  and  eagerly 
cherished  the  prompt  vivacity  and  sharp- 
ness of  intellect  thisfiavourite  showed,  when 
yet  a  child ;  his  fertility  o^  reaourees  and 
readiness  of  inventioui  when  placed  in  any 
circumstance  of  embarrMsroeut-     He  had 
devoted  with  pleasure  his  attention  to  the 
development  of  those  qualities,  which  he 
even  then,  doubting  of  success  himself  io 
the  task,  assiduously  laid  the  foundation  of 
ripening,  (as  he  trusted  they  would  end 
by  doing)  into  a  full  means  of  at  once 
avenging  his  own  repeated  defects  in  the 
worldly  race,  and  turning  them  into  a  source 
of  success  and  future  aggrandizement.  His 
trust  and  hopes  were  on  him  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  other  children,  who  mani- 
fested no  intellectual  quickness,  seeming 
rather  to  fbllow  their  mother — a  simple  and 
pious  woman,  whom  he  had,  (as  he  now 
bitterly  reproached  himself,)  married  for 
love,  befbre  he  was  of  age  to  judge  what 
evils  the  step  had  in  store  for  those  to 
whom  an  alliance  of  the  kind  brought  not 
likewise  riches.     Dearly  did  theyoungpro- 
teg6  and  pet  repay  and  profit  by  paternal  in- 
structions ;  his  progress  in  every  youthful 
branch  of  study,  though  great  and  rapid, 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  be  daily 
made  under  such  tuition,  aided  by  his  own 
talent  of  observation,  in  the  science  of  men 
and  things — of  the  world  in  a  word.    At 
eighteen    he   was  already  an  adept— at 
twenty  a  match  for  any  diplomatist 

So  far  dlifiering  from  his  sire.  As  did  not 
hate  mankind ;  he  contented  himself  with 
despising  them — ^they  did  not  appear  to 
him  worth  so  lively  a  sentimeBt»  oaly 
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mi  ikem  m  toolif  ai  ttook  to  be 
tametTio  aeeoiut    With  these  happy  dii • 
poeitjcNM— ^  eool  effrontery  which  oothing 
could  diecoBcert,  a  preposaeming  appear* 
ance  and  engaging  manner,  an  unstudied 
facUity  and  eloquence  of  expression  that 
stood  but  in  ne^  of  ealtivation  and  mat- 
ter  to    become   eloqueoce— the  bar,  by 
^Ueb  aQ  many  in  these  latter  times  have 
risea  to  eminence,  appeared  to  his  tutor 
and  parent  the   most  fitting  career  to 
laoncii  him  into,  for  the  trial  of  his  for- 
tonei    Aoeofdingly  this  ambitious  lather, 
disregarding  wholly  the  claims  of  his  other 
childfes,  selfishly  sacrificed  their  future 
prospecih  by  an  arrangement  of  his  rem- 
nant o£  proper^,  such  as  to  afford  the  pro- 
mising VsleBtin  a  sufficiently  ample  pro- 
▼isioB  for  poshing  on  the  projects  he  had 
formed  Jar  him,  while  it  left  them  without 
a  sspport  tit  any  description,  in  the  event 
oi  hiM  death.      The  representations    of 
Madmac  Da  la  Roche,  who  long  neglected, 
now  openly  contemned,  had  ventured  te 
speak  to  their  fitvour,  were  fruitless—yfun 
were  tbe  ramonstsances  of  the  young  men 
thcfluelvea»  who  had  been  awaltened  tar- 
dily Co  the  sense  of  the  injury  that  was 
about  to  be  done  them.  ''Such  was  his  will, 
they  ahould  submit — ^they  were  dunees, 
nediinga— they  should  be  satisfied  with 
their  lot ;  Valentin  had  talent  for  all,  would 
do  for  alL'* 

This  decree,  thus  sternly  issued,  marked 
the  beginoittg  of  a  period  of  wretchedness 
to  the  formerly  quiet,  though  certainly  far 
firsm  happy  or  peaceful  fiimily  mansion ; 
it  waib  however,  irrevocable,  and  should 
be  obeyed  whether  in  sorrow  or  in  joy* 
The  mr  was  Valentin's  destiny,  and  Paris 
his  sphsTB  oi  aetion.  For  Paris  accordingly 
he  soon  after  set  out,  scarcely  deigning  an 
affectionate  embrace  to  his  mother,  who 
wept  over  him  and  prayed  for  him ;  or  a 
etvil  fiffewell  to  his  brothers,  whose  dislike 
he  repaid  with  scornful  indifference.  With 
M.  de  la  Roche  the  case  was  different ; 
long  did  be  remain  closeted  with  his  worthy 
sire,  taking  bis  last  instructions,  and  making 
his  promises  to  be  prudent,  to  be  watchful, 
to  be  daring  in  fit  time :  forvently  as  he 
pressed  the  M  man  in  his  parting  embmce, 
did  heswear,  in  hisown  heart,  he  would,  and 
mtifjr  die  oath  by  tears,  the  only  sincere 
ones  he  shed  firom  that  time  forward. 

Three  days  afterwards,  be  was  establish- 
ed in  a  retired  lodging  and  quarter  of  the 
**  Pays  Latin/*  there  to  serve  the  noviciate 
of  Up  ftttore  greatness — a  rude  change 
far  ma^y  firom  the  ooBifoffts  of  heme,  how* 


ever  homely s  but  he  heeded  it  nets  the 
lessons  of  his  youth  had  blossomed  and 
fructified;  and  however  painful  and  bard- 
ship-giving  the  mettnsy  he  had  learned  by 
these  lessons  only  to  consider  the  md/  and 
to  that  end  he  henceforward  devoted  him- 
self with  an  energy  of  perseverance,  as  in- 
tense as  he  was  resolved  it  should  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Such  efibrts  do  not  often  fiiil.  Three 
years  thus  untiringly  passed,  had  easily 
advanced  hii^i  in  the  term  of  hb  prescribed 
studies,  and  he  was  admitted  with  well- 
merited  honours  and  distinguished  welcome 
from  his  ^^  ancients,"  member  of  tbe  legal 
body.  <<  All  this  is  well  and  excellent,'^ 
thought  the  crafty  aspirant,  his  brow 
decked  with  modest  smiles,  ^^  your  com- 
pliments, good  folks,  are  pleasing— but 
what  are  they  worth  to  me  ?  What  1  have 
dene,  is  as  nothing  to  what  remains  for  me 
to  do.  'Tis  fine,  vastly  fine,  no  doubt,  to 
pass  one's  ordeals  and  take  one's  scrip  of 
skin  with  supreme  honours;  but  what  does 
the  upshot  really  amount  to?  That  1  have 
attained  a  station  of  equality  with  that 
most  perfect  of  dunces,  L  *  *  *,  who 
passed  along  with  me,  by  mere  suffer- 
ance ;  or  any  other  ass  among  tbe  hun- 
dreds that  daily  are  let  loose  to  pick  their 
way  through  life,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul, 
and  who»  if  they  have  but  impudence  and 
friends  to  push  them,  run  as  good,  nav  a 
better  chance  of  ultimate  exaltation,  than 
if  they  possessed  the  science  of  a  HarUy^ 
and  the  eloquence  of  a  Crwkkr,  This  airy 
sort  pf  position  will  never  do  for  me ;  I 
have  neither  patron  or  friend ;  the  world  is* 
before  me — to  prey,  or  be  preyed  upon — 
there  can  be  no  medium.  i<  or  /  must  fail' 
— to  work  then — the  fault  and  punish- 
ment be  mine  if  mine  the  failure  V* 

These  reflections,  of  which  we  only  pre- 
sent an  epitome — true,  sensible,  and  ra- 
tional enough  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
principle  and  rectitude— promised  in  our 
tyro  barrister  a  $harp  pracHiianer.  They 
were  soon  afier  followed,  a  very  few  days 
having  been  first  given  to  plannings  and 
meditations,  by  a  corresponding  change  in 
his  habits  and  course  of  action.  Hitherto 
he  bad  passed  the  lifo  of  a  total  recluse, 
dividing  his  whole  time  between  his  books 
and  the  lessons  of  his  professor ;  despite  an 
ardent  temperament,  strong  passions,  and 
an  innate  love  for  the  enjoyment  of  ease. 
The  pleasures  and  attractions,  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  which  his  youth,  his 
aequirements  and  exterior  advantages^ 
w(Mild  have  an  easily  pveoared  him  aac|H 
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portunity  of  participating  in,  had  been 
nearly  powerlesB  to  divert  him  from  the 
purpose  to  which  he  had  bound  and  chained 
himself.  The  very  recreations,  the  only 
relaxations  he  allowed  himself  were,  in 
themselves,  pursuits  more  or  less  allied  to 
the  main  object.  Thus  he  occupied  the 
hours  during  which  he  could  no  longer 
labour  at  his  profession,  in  exercises  of  de- 
clamation, or  at  the  manage,  the  fencing- 
room,  or  the  shooting  gallery.  *'  To  riae," 
he  often  repeated  to  himself,  *<  the  first 
quality  is  boldness;  but  boldness  needs 
both  moral  and  physical  support — so  I  can 
hold  a  foil  with  GhehaUeTy  and  strike,  three 
times  out  of  five,  a  ball  into  the  ace  of 
hearts  at  thirty  paces."  Now  feeling  the 
necessity  of  appearing  in  society,  of  making 
himself  known,  he  gradually  laid  down  the 
book-worm,  to  assume  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  an  engaging  witty  man  of  the  world 
*— a  manner  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
admirably  fitted  him,  or  rather  became  pe- 
.  culiarly  his  own.  He  had  made  a  call  on 
paternal  kindness  just  at  this  time,  which 
had  been  joyfully  responded  to  by  the  fond 
parent,  who  in  his  egotistical  dreams  saw 
his  pet  already  high  iVi  power  and  ofiice-^ 
and  was  (as  the  letter,  enclosing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  of  reserve  provided 
for  him  on  a  former  occasion,  strongly  ad- 
vised) preparing  to  quit  his  more'than 
modest  apartment  in  the  "  Quartier  des 
Ecoles,"  for  a  residence  more  suitable  to 
the  character  he  was  henceforth  to  appear 
in — when  circumstances  which  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  over  his  future  pro- 
ceedings and  destiny,  came  to  prevent  him. 
It  chanced,  at  the  moment  that  the  hotel 
of  which  he  had  been  a  constant  inmate 
during  his  period  of  probation,  changed 
hands,  the  new  proprietors  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  retain,  if  possible,  the  different 
persons,  principally  students,  who  were  in 
occupation  of  the  premises,  and  particularly 
De  Fermondi^res,  who  had  earned  golden 
opinions  for  himself  in  the  locality,  by  his 
regularity  and  presumed  steadiness.  "They 
had  in  contemplation,"  they  said,  "  to  put 
the  house  on  a  totally  new  footing — to 
make  considerable  alterations  and  embel- 
lishments. M.  de  Fermondi^res  should 
have,  if  he  wished,  a  small  suit  of  rooms 
appropriately  furnished — there  should  be  a 
regular  table  d'h6te  well  served,  at  a  mo- 
derate rate — it  was  their  intention  to  form 
an  establishment  where  young  men  of  the 
best  order,  who  could  afford  to  pay.  some- 
what more  extensively  for  these  advan- 
tages, would  find  accommodation,  society, 


and  occasional  amusement,  fitting  their 
rank."  Something  unusual  in  these  people 
struck  the  acute  eye  ofDe  Fermondi^res ; 
whether  instinctively  or  comprehensivelj, 
he  guessed  there  might  be  a  probable  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  them,  or  by 
them,  in  the  arrangement  proposed,  and 
he  immediately  assented  to  it.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  found  himself  installed  in  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  apartment,  served  with 
great  regularity,  and  the  object  of  many 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the 
table,  which  he  had  joined,  together  with 
several  young  men  apparently  of  gooJ 
means,  attracted,  as  well  by  the  reality  uf 
superior  accommodation,  as  by  the  striking 
appearance,  amiable  manners,  and  perfect 
good  tone  of  the  hostess  and  hor  lord,  M. 
de  Serval,  who,  though  on  the  whole  much 
her  inferior  in  this  regard,  and  at  times 
capriciously  ill-humoured  and  sullen, 
seemed  to  make  an  effort,  with  what  good 
grace  he  was  capable  of,  even  at  these 
momenta,  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
his  guests.  A  restrained  look  of  pain,  im- 
perceptible to  all  but  the  far-seeing  Va- 
lentin, and  struggltngly  repressed  tears  on 
those  occasions,  told  of  some  inward  feel- 
ings of  hers.  "  M.  de  Serval — her  hus- 
band !"  would  he  say  to  himself,  (blandly 
smiling  as  if  he  had  made  no  inward  ob- 
servation, in  continuation  of  the  train  of 
thought  the  first  view  of  M.  and  Madame 
de  Serval  had  suggested).  "  I  doubt  it— 
man  and  wife,  they  ? — no  such  thing ;  let 
me  look  dose." 

Close  he  did  look,  searchingly,  Bpyingly, 
neither  making  a  confidant,  nor  giving  nse 
to  a  suspicion — ^his  countenance,  jpeculiarly 
handsome,  as  we  have  stated,  until  dissipa- 
tion and  evil  passions  had  left  t^eir  marks 
there,  expressing  the  white,  deference  and 
respectful  admiration  of  the  woman — the 
charms  of  whose  mind  and  person  became 
the  more  touching,  as  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  better  known — ^whose  moral 
and  material  position  he  was  thus  insidi- 
ously prying  into.  His  efforts  were  for  a 
long  time  without  a  result;  he  was  not 
one,  however,  to  be  foiled  by  a  first  dis- 
appointment— ^he  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  finally,  by  means  of  secret  indications 
which  another  had  blushed  to  use,  which 
he  would  have  blushed  not  to  have  recourse 
to,  and  a  chain  of  circumstantial  incidents, 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  all  he  wished 
to  know — knowledge  which  he  turned  as 
unscrupulously  as  he  had  acquired  it,  to 
the  furthering  his  own  ends,  and 
which  had  a  powerful  influence,. as  will 
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be  seen,  on  the  direction  of  his  future 
actions* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  D'Ersigny, 
sent  by  bis  family  under  the  nominal  pre- 
text of  studying  the  law,  to   pass  a  few 
years  in  the  capital,  and  finish  his  educa- 
tioQ  by    becoming  acquainted   with  the 
world  on  an  extended  scale,  casually  came» 
not  many  weeks  before  his  return  to  the 
prcTinoeSy  to  make  one  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  table  d'hote  patronized  by 
Fermondi^res.     The  auspices  under  which 
this  &tal  friendship  commenced^  have  been 
already  mentioned ;  the  new-comer,  it  will 
be  TecoUecled,  had  already  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Parisian  life,  or  what  b  usually 
called  so,  though  he  still  remained,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  own  sake,  sadly  unsophisti- 
esced  and  green  in  its  ways.  Fermondi^res 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  property  and 
good  connexion,  one  whom,  from  his  easy 
facility  of  disposition  and  unsuspecting 
cbaraeter,  he  could  easily  obtain  unreser- 
ved influence  over,  and  make   his  own. 
Hence  the  promptness  with  which  be  es- 
poused his  quarrel,  and  the  kind  interfer- 
ence by  which  he  got  him  out  of  an  un- 
pleasant dilemma — Whence    the    enduring 
hokl  he  kept  on  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  destined  in  every  way   to  find  no 
opening  of  escape  from  the  net  woven  un- 
consciously  about  him.     The    period  of 
his  departure  from  Paris  happening,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  soon  after  this,  he  had 
not  hD  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
wiih  the  real  character  of  his  new  asso- 
ciate, whom  he  continued  to  look  upon 
with  feelings  of  warmest  gratitude — much 
less  of  knowing  the  part  he  afterwards  took 
io  the  shameful  series  of  manoeuvres,  of 
which  we  have  but  just  entered  on  the  de- 
tails, nor  the.  results  of  the  detection  from 
which  he  had  no  refuge  but  a  precipitate 
filght,  disguised,  at  the  moment  my  story 
C9ens,  under  the  name  of  a  tripto  the  south, 
"oa  along  promised  visit  to  his  friend 
D'Enigny." 

The  fiusts  bis  adroit  exertions  of  cunning 
bad  elicited,  were  these — Philippe  Servalt 
(plain  Serval,  the  nobiliary  particle  being 
so  a^umption,)  had  occupied  the  post  of 
privatesecretarytotheMarquisD*Acundha 
Valreasy  a  Spanish  grandee,  settled  long 
in  France,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  family 
and  connections  he  had,  if  not  endeared. 
Tendered  himselfsignally  agreeable  by  many 
and  yaried  qualities  of  intellect  and  dispo- 
sition. Of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
the  former  there  could  be  no  doubt,  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  latter  no  one  made  ques- 


tion— ^nd  least  of  all,  unfortunately  for 
herself,  the  young  and  vivid  Stephanie  de 
*  *  *,  grand-daughter  of  the  old  noble* 
man,  who  with  a  warmth  of  affection  the 
more  ardent,  as  if  anxious  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  a  mother^s  of  whom  she  had 
been  bereft,  while  yet  an  infant — and  of  a 
father  who,  satisfied  with  her  presumed  po- 
sition, as  future  heiress  of  the  Marquis's 
possessions  added  to  his  late  wife's  pro- 
perty, settled  on  her   from  the  moment 
she  ceased  to  be  a  minor,  had  long  since 
contracted  a  second  alliance,  renouncing 
completely  the  controul  and  guardianship 
of  his  child.     She  was  young  and  artless  ; 
she  was  eminently  beautiful ;  she  was  a  fa- 
vourite; her   will  was  law.      Serval  was 
ambitious :  the  ambitious  are   without  a 
heart,  or  crush  its  impulse,  if  they  haveone. 
Circumstances  brought  them  continually 
together.  He  soon  marked  the  feeling  she 
unconsciously  cherished  towards  him,  and 
forgetting  duty,  honour,  and  the  gratitude 
he  owed  his  benefactor,  resolved  to  profit 
by  it.  The  idea  of  a  marriage  with  him— > 
with  a  Mr.  Philip  Serval,  he  full  well  knew 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  re- 
pelled  with   indignant   scorn.      An   evil 
genius  insinuated  that  there  was  a  means 
of  rendering  such  a  marriage  necessary, 
and  he  followed  up  the  base  suggestion 
with  but  too  complete  success.  In  Madame 
de  Serval  we  have  to  recognise  Stephanie 
de  *  *  *,  not  even  now  the  wife  of  her 
seducer.     The  designing  man  had  over- 
shot himself  in  his  calculations :  immediate, 
total  rejection  by  her  hitherto  fondly  doting 
grandsire — ^not  a  sanction  of  her  fault,  by 
his  consent  to  a  union  which  he  looked 
upon  but  as  worse  degradation — was  the 
result  oi'  its  discovery.     The  old  man  was 
inexorable :  deceived  as  he  had  been,  he 
would  not  pardon ;  he  hated  now  as  he 
loved  before ;  they  were  repulsed  and  ex- 
pelled,   treated    with    insult    and  con« 
tumely  by  the  family,  and  abandoned  by 
all  their  friends.  But  for  a  small  sum  which 
Serval  had  saved  in  the  exercise  of  his  em- 
ployment, added  to  the  produce  of  the  sale 
of  her  diamonds,  they  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  extremes  of  want,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  epoch  of  her  majority,  which 
did  not  occur  for  some  months. 

The  hapless  daughter  of  the  Valreas  had 
not  even,  in  her  altered  position  of  wretch- 
edness, the  consolation  of  being  borne  up 
by  her  fellow-ofiender*s  love*  Philip,  be- 
yond a  mere  sensual  feeling,  had  never 
loved  her  otherwise  than  as  an  instrument 
of  his  ambition*    'Sow  thai  hope  was  loft 
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iti  the  di!}e0tioii  of  diiappoliittiietit,  he  be- 
came first  indifferent,  then  morose)  and 
finally  ended  by  bitterly  reproaching  her 
with  the  failure  of  his  plans,  with  the  misfor- 
tune into  which  he  had  betrayed  her  inno- 
cence. On  coming  of  age  she  received  a 
Slim  of  800,000  francs,  settled  on  her  by  her 
mother's  marriage  articles.  Another  in- 
effectual effort  at  reconciliation  with  the 
Marquis,  was  attempted  on  the  occasion  by 
Serval,  (who  had  the  audacity  to  put  for- 
ward, as  persuading  condition,  tlie  offer  to 
marry  his  victim,)  and  only  served  to  re^^ 
double  his  rage  and  vexation.  Serval  ran  to 
the  gaming  table  in  hope  of  redeeming  his 
mischances,  lost,  and  lost  again.  To  be 
bffef,  after  a  short  period,  during  which 
his  miserable  paramour  had  to  suffer  with 
him  untold  anguish  and  torture — ^they  had 
been,  as  a  last  resource,  constrained,  with 
tlie  remnant  of  her  money,  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  the  establishment,  at  which 
we  have  found  them  some  pages  since — 
the  objects  of  Fermondiferes  schemes — she 
wretched  and  remorseful,  he  sullen  and 
moody,  combining  symptoms  of  play — a 
fitting  tool  for  a  deeper  mind  to  play  upon, 
and  fool  to  its  purpose.  8uch  a  mind,  we 
need  not  say,  was  Valentin's,  and  once  he 
had  reconnoitred  and  knew  well  his  ground 
and  his  man,  he  proceeded  to  push  cau- 
tiously forward  his  plan  of  attack. 

It  were  long  to  tell  by  what  insidious 
means  and  slippery  paths  he  managed,  by 
degrees,  to  glide  into  the  unreserved  confi- 
dence, fit^t  of  Serval  and  his  presumed 
irife»  next  of  several  members  of  the 
Achunda  family,  and  lastly  of  the  old  head 
of  it  himself.  Besides,  to  do  the  villain  but 
fair  justice,  his  project  in  taking  the  line 
he  did,  was  not  at  first  what  it  afterwards 
became;  as  in  the  course  of  the  circum- 
stances that  arose,  new  prospects  and  pro- 
bable chances  opened  their  temptations  to 
his  view.  Acting  on  a  preconceived  system 
i^hich  he  endeavoured  to  apply — which  he 
had  applied  alternately  to  every  individual 
he  came  in  contact  with,  I^Ersigny  among 
the  number, — ^he  merely  sought,  in  the 
origin,  to  become  master  of  people's  se- 
crets, In  order  to  make  himself  useful ;  to 
form  acquaintances,  friends,  and  patrons  if 
he  could.  What  a  master-stroke  of  policy 
if  he  succeeded  in  getting  in  with  the  hjeh 
and  influential  Achunda  connexion !  To 
tills  he  devoted  himself  with  might  and 
main*  Serval  had  told  him  of  his  losses, 
his  useless  effbrts  to  accotnplish  an  arrange- 
ment with  Madame  de  Serval's  fiunily,  and 
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BtephanlH  hadlnade  hhnft  eoiifidalll  Hfher 
ill-treatment  and  her  despair.  The  one 
he  blamed  for  his  discouragement,  laying 
before  him  plans  of  proceeding,  by  which 
he  confidently  bid  him  hof|^  to  iiiove  ber 
relation's  obstinacy — offering,  aa  if  caso- 
atly,  to  interfere  and  be  the  bearer  of  pro- 
posals, hinting  in  some  manner  at  his  own 
cleverness  and  knowledge  of  the  world— 
which  offer  was  eagerly,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction, accepted.  The  othel'  he  eonsoled, 
he  compassionated,  he  cheered  with  wordi 
of  sympathy  and  condolence*  already  io- 
wardly  portioning  the  tax  he  should  lery 
on  her  gratitude,  in  case  of  ftulure  eltt- 
where.  He  admired  her,  and  envied  (he 
insensible  Serval.  Nay,  he  might  be  said 
to  nourish  a  deeper  sentiment,  if  soch 
could  exist  in  a  heart  like  hia^  steeled  to 
every  impression  save  self-profit  and  self- 

f  ratification.  Serval,  it  may  be  imagined^ 
new  nought  of  this;  there  existed  notbiog 
to  disturb  the  bosom  firiendahij^,  which 
had  now  grown  op  thos  nnezpectedlj 
between  the  parties. 

Summoning  all  his  assurande  and  aU  hit 
dexterity  to  his  aid,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  H6tel  d' Achunda,  and  demanded  an 
Interview  on  business  with  the  Marqnis. 
He  was  admitted  without  diffieulty.  At 
the  fitst  mention  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
the  injured  old  man  could  acarcely  cod- 
tain  himself  sufficiently  to  find  words  to 
forbid  him  to  proceed.  FennondiSres 
waited  a  while  to  let  the  storm  pass,  and 
then,  according  as  he  became  convinced, 
by  what  he  heard  and  witnessed,  of  the  hn- 
placable  resentment  and  rooted  determina- 
tion, existinff  agdnst  the  guilty  pair  ivbose 
cause  he  had  come  to  plead — shifting  by 
degrees  his  position,  he  appeared  to  re- 
cognise the  justness  of  those  feelings,  to 
associate  himself  in  some  measure^  with 
them,  and  finally  found  means  by^  dint  of 
supple  concession  and  insinuating  Isn- 
guage,  of  which  no  one  had  a  more  sssy 
command  than  he,  to  calm  the  bid  Mar- 
quis, ahd  bring  him  to  speak  seriously  and 
quietly  on  **  business,'*  as  he  said. 

This  business  was  no  longer  the  one  he 
ostensibly  came  on,  seeing  how  immove- 
able was  the  resolve  he  had  undertaken  to 
combat,  how  ardent  the  indignation,  the 
positive  hatred,  he  had  to  contend  nith: 
he  at  once,  in  his  own  mind,  concluded  it 
should  be  useless  to  try  the  point  flirtber. 
Whether  Serval  obtained  his  aim  or  not, 
Was  to  him  nothing.  The  essential  matter 
ft)r  him  was  to  ensure  a  firiend  and  i^ro- 
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now  iHttoeed  iii  doing  ¥\ih  M.  d^Aehunda* 

An  expression  or  two  of  the  Marquis  in 
the  heat  of  conrersatioD,  indicated  too  in- 
teliigibly  to  be  mistal^eOy  in  the  fulness  of 
thesentioients  of  hatred  and  ayersion  above 
alluded  to»  that  an  opportunity  of  reirenge 
— revetige  at  any  price,  on  the  author  of 
all  tliia  erilf  if  it  could  be  safely  taken  ad- 
Tantage  of,  night,  aye  wouH  be  accept- 
able.   On  tliis  bint  Fennondi^res  sh  aped 
his  course ;  he  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  eoDTeylngto  the  Marquis  the  assurance, 
that  he  took  anew  view  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  was  rather  disposed  than  otherwise  to 
think  on  it,  and  to  act  as  he.  They  parted 
much  better  friends  than  they  had  promi- 
sed to  be  at  the  outset— he  to  meditate  on 
a  aeheme  that  had  already  struck  his  fer- 
tile brain,  by  which  he  hoped  to  ingratiate 
biniBelf  into  the  patronage  and  protection 
he  languished  for ;  to  benefit  his  own  purse, 
and  remote  the  envied  obstacle  that  stood 
in  the  way  ef  his  attentions  to  the  betrayed 
Stephanie.    The  events  which  took  place 
some  time  after,  will  best  explain  its  pur- 
port and  insult 

A  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  it  might  be^ 
paasedi  wiUiout  any  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ever  unhappy  pair,  save  that 
Serval  had  become  morejU-tempered,  as 
his  gambling  combinations  were  oVer- 
tamed.  Fermondiferes  had  seen  the  Mar*- 
quis repeatedly,  much  oftener  than  he  chose 
to  say,  and  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  had 
come  to  a  perfect  understanding  with  him. 
The  latter  circumstance,  it  will  be  well 
Imagined,  he  carefully  concealed  from 
them  I  in  answer  to  their  eager  inquiries, 
he  shook  his  head  with  well  affected  sad- 
ness, and  told  of  the  inutility,  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  his  attempts,  of  the  Marquis's  un- 
yielding obstinacy  and  irreconcileable  an- 
ger. Meanwhile  demands  were  pressing, 
creditors  clamorous;  the  establishment  had 
succeeded,  but  Serval  lavished  far  beyond 
the  profit,  in  his  vain  speculations  at  rou^e 
itnairw,  Fermondi^res,  *' would  go  once 
^ain,  would  try  a  last  effort— ^perhaps 
Valreis  might  be  brought  to  yield."  The 
prayers  of  the  neglected  one  wished  him 
saecess,  and  breathing  gratitude  accom- 
panied his  steps.  She  Jittle  knew  whom, 
and  what  she  praved  for  I 

On  his  return  he  found  them  together ; 
they  bad  waited  for  him — Stephanie  was  in 
tears,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  recent 
more  sevete  suffering,  Serval  looked  hope- 
leas  and  desperate.  He  had  just  lost,  in 
the  nsoat  way,  a  considerable  sum,  col- 
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paid,  »eaBtiott  was  to  be  levied  oh  the 
morrow.  A  violent  teene  was  only  at  its 
close.  **  Well  I  well  !'*  cried  he,  the  mo- 
ment Valentin  entered  the  room,  while 
Stephanie,  her  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  him 
and  reading  disappointment,  misfortune 
there,  had  nearly  fallen  fainting,  but  that 
he  ran  to  support  her.  "  What  says  the 
old  curmudgeon  P — nothing  good  I  per- 
ceive by  your  countenance.  May  devils 
confound  him  and  all  his  race.*'  "  Be  calm, 
my  good  friend,  be  yourself—- 'tis  true  I  am 
bearer  of  bad  news,  but  you  at  least  know 
the  worst,"  producing  a  paper,  **  and  if  you 
be  but  cool  and  determined,  and  listen  to 
me,  perhaps  all  may  not  turn  out  (layifag 
emphasis  on  the  words)  so  ill  as  you  think.^ 
**  So  bad  as  I  think !  confusion  !  why  what 
can  be  worse — a  threatened  judgment  and 
seizure  to-morrow,  and  not  five  sous  to 
meet  the  demand?"  *'A  moment's  pa- 
tience— ^let  us  look  to  Madame  de  Serval* 
You  and  I  shall  have  then  some  private 
conversation  together — ^believe  me  all  is  not 
lost" 

Stephanie  Was  left  in  care  of  a  servant, 
and  the  two  friends  adjourned  to  Ferroon^ 
di^res'  apartment  When  the  latter  had 
carefully  locked  and  bolted  the  door,  '<  Are 
von  a  man  ?"  asked  he  to  Serval,  who 
looked  vacantly,  somewhat  astonished  at 
the  precaution,  '*and  do  you  desire  to  be 
avenged?"  <<  Am  I  a  man  Mo  I  desire  to 
be  avenged  ?  what  mystery  is  this  ?  avenged 
on  whom  ?"  **  On  the  heartless  old  half- 
dead  miser,  who  would  see  his  own  flesh 
and  blodd  starve,  Vather  than  forego  one 
tittle  of  his  bursting  full-blown  pride  of 
birth  and  rank — a  curse  on  him  I"  **  Wil- 
lingly with  heart  and  hand — show  me  but 
the  means." 

"  YeSf  on  him — ^not  to  the  extent  you 
would — ^you  ought — to  wish — but  still 
avenged — as  much  as  loss  of  money,  and 
that  to  your  own  profit,  can  serve  to  hurt 
and  pain  him.  I  should  be  glad  it  were  in 
your  power  to  go  further.  I  feel  as  you 
must  feel,  and  espouse  your  quarrel  more 
than  I  have  ever  done,  both  ftom  the  good 
will  I  bear  you,  and  because  he  has  ill- 
treated,  almost  insulted  me.  Look — read 
this  first,  and  then  listen  to  Mrhat  I  have  to 
propose." 

Serval  perused  the  document  eagerly, 
<«  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  It,  "  what 
of  this  new  proof  of  insolence,  cruelty,  and 
heartlessness ;  His  only  a  refusal  couched  In 
terms  as  injurious  to  you,  as  they  are 
harsh  and  insulting  to  us  ?"    **  Did  Jrou 

ittarkHwcU?''  ••Yw."  J^ The  signature ?;» 
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<<  What  of  the  Bignature  ?  it  seems  to  me 
like  his  ordinary  one."  '*  I  mean  the  space 
between  it  and  the  concluding  word.'* 
*'  The  space  is  considerable — I  don't  per- 
ceive the  connexion.*'  **You  don't  per- 
ceive  /  Your  falher-in-Iaw,  that  ought  to 
be,  has  made  several  sales  of  his  estates, 
and  converted  them  into  ready  money,  in 
order  that  he  might  dispose  of  the  amount 
while  living,  and  thus  frustrate  your 
Stephanie's  claims  at  his  decease.  The 
proceeds  are  lodged  at  his  banker  s — ^that 
paper  is  signed  with  his  own  hand — ^tbere 
is  room  for  an  order.  Do  you  perceive, 
now  ?*'  (dwelling  on  each  of  the  words.) 
"  You  speak  to  me  of  forgery,"  slowly  ex- 
claimed Serval,  after  a  pause  during  which 
he  had  grown  deadly  pale  ;  *'  forgery  I — 
death  or  the  galleys  for  life."  *<  Ah,  is  it 
so  ?"  responded  Valentin  carelessly,  seem- 
ing to  reflect  for  a  few  seconds.  *'  I  thought 
differently  of  you ;  'tis  a  mistake — excuse 
me,  my  dear  fellow.  I  only  meant  your 
welfare.  I  only  spoke  for  your  good. 
True !  death  or  the  gallies  for  lite — I  forgot 
that — ^better  to  starve  in  prison,  and  be 
laughed  at  by  rich  relatives,  who  gloat  to 
see  their  wishes  worked  out  at  last!" 
"  Stop,  for  mercy  stop  !"  interrupted  the 
ready  faltering  Serval,  whose  hesitation 
only  rose  from  apprehension  of  the  danger 
he  might  be  exposed  to.  "  My  best,  my 
only  friend^  forgive  me ! — go  on,  I  am  will- 
ing to  listen,  and  be  guided,  and  do  what 
you  will."  *^  Not  what  I  will,  but  what  is 
your  best  advantage  and  only  hope,  the 
making  others  who  so  well  deserve  it, 
smart  for  the  pain  and  degradation  they 
seek  to  bring  on  you.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear.  You  iill  up  an  order  for  so  much, 
the  amount  at  pleasure.  Madamcde  Serval's 
name  were  better,  as  exciting  less  suspi- 
cion ;  'twill  pass  for  the  effect  of  a  return 
of  tenderness  in  the  old  man.  You  receive 
the  money  and — *  exit  Serval' — what  do 
you  say  now  to  the  plan  P — it  is  preferable 
/  fancy  to  poverty  and  a  gaol." 

There  needed  little  eloquence  to  persuade 
a  falling  man  ofthis,  particularly  in  the  mood 
of  mind  Serval  was  then  in.  With  fever- 
ish eagerness  he  followed  Valentin's  direc- 
tion. A  draft  in  due  form  for  a  large  amount 
on  Reichling  and  Co.,  apparently  in  the 
Marquis's  hand-writing,  the  joint  produc- 
tion, It  might  be  said,  of  the  confederates, 
who  spent  several  hours  of  the  night  in 
practising  the  imitation,  was  accordingly 
produced,  (Stephanie's  signature  had  been 
obtained  by  imperative  command  of  her 
tyrant  lord  and  master;)  and  presented  on 


the  following  morning  by  Serval  himself. 
He  was  known  at  the  house,  having  fre- 
quently come  there  as  an  intermediary  of 
the  Marquis.  The  sum  was  paid  into  hb 
hands,  which  spite  of  his  exertions  to  be 
cool,  trembled  from  his  emotion,  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  or  delay  beyond  the 
usual  forms  of  business.  Two  hours  after- 
wards a  post-chaise,  at  utmost  speed  of  four 
horses,  transported  him  towards  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  Previous  to  starting  he 
had  made  a  present  of  10,000  francs  to  his 
good  friend  Valentin,  to  whom  he  likewise 
entrusted  the  care  of  Stephanie,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  her  rejoining  him,  when  be 
should  have  arrived  in  a  place  of  safety. 

At  a  place  of  safety  he  was  not  suffered 
to  arrive.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  Reich- 
ling's  and  Co.*s  office,  when  an  order  bad 
been  telegraphed  to  the  police  authorities 
of  Lille,  to  arrest  and  send  him  back  im- 
mediately to  Paris,  an  order  duly  obeyed 
the  moment  he  stopped  to  change  horses 
at  the  principal  hotel  there. 

It  was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Mar- 
quis D'Achunda  Valreas,  founded  od  a 
charge  of  forgery  and  embezzlement,  pre- 
pared by  him,  and  urged  in  every  man- 
ner, that  could  most  tend  to  compromise 
the  offender.  I  may  as  well,  without  any 
concealment,  of  which  my  readers  have 
probably  ere  this  divined  the  mystery,  say, 
that  this  accusation  and  its  effects,  as  well 
as  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion from  first  to  last,  were  the  result  of  a 
preconcerted  arrangement  agreed  upoi\ 
between  Fermondi^res  and  the  Marquis's 
confidential  man  of  business,  acting  in  his 
name  and  with  his  authority.  Impelled  by 
resentful  feelings,  blinded  by  passion,  and 
his  now  failing  intellect  worked  upon  by 
the  crafly,  smooth-tongued  Valentin,  and 
the  intendant,  who  was  equally  as  cmfty* 
and  anxious  to  gratify  his  patron's  mteot 
or  caprice — he  had  been  brought  to  con- 
sent with  little  reluctance,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  means  that  might  bring  to 
punishment  and  shame  the  hated  author  of 
his  dishonour.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  transcribing  the  document  which  was 
to  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  Serval  8 
attempt,  did  he  know  otherwise  than 
vaguely,  the  purpose  it  was  to  be  apph'ea 
to.  So  far  this  double-edged  villain  had 
succeeded— 10,000  francs  from  Serval-- 
an  ample  recompense,  and  what  he  thought 
more  of,  promise  of  future  protection  from 
the  Marquis — the  unrestrained  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  servicesi  wticS  woula 
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more  or  lets  make  him  agreeable,  perhaps 
eadear  him  to  Stephanie,  whom  he  was 
more  than  ever  determined  to  press  his 
suit  to»  now  that  she  was  In  some  measure 
wholly  left  in  his  power.  These  were  sub- 
jects of  self-gratification,  which  he  did  not 
fail  inwardly  to  rejoice  and  chuckle  over, 
careless  what  might  become  of  the  "  friend" 
he  had  placed  within  the  fatal  grasp  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  produce  the  occasion  that 
gave  rise  to  them.  To  explain  what  might 
appear  abrupt  in  Fermondi^res'  unqualified 
dereliction  even  of  the  varnish  of  honour 
and  honesty,  I  shall  observe,  although  un- 
questionably there  is  small  need  to  seek  be- 
yond what  has  been  heretofore  mentioned 
of  his  principles  and  rules  of  conduct, 
for  motives  or  incentives  to  make  him  bad, 
that  to  his  other  stock  of  vices  he  had 
itCeJy  added  that  of  gambling,  which  he 
had  given  fall  career  to,  and  which  soon 
became  in  his  bands,  a  speculation  of 
fraud — speculation  pursued  as  we  have 
■een,  up  to  the  moment  which  has  introdu- 
ced him  to,  and  withdrawn  him  from,  our 
oofice.  His  triumph  was  doomed  to  be 
of  short  duration,  and  terminated  as  sud- 
denly, by  means  which,  despite  his  artifice, 
he  had, little  foreseen. 

The  draft  to  Stephanie's  order,  as  we 
have  seen,  bore  her  signature.  Reichling 
and  Co.,  furious  at  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  on  them,  proceeded  forthwith 
against  her,  as  principal  or  accomplice  of 
the  crime,  and  she  was  taken  up  on  the 
morning  which  followed  Serval's  consign- 
ment to  prison.  The  sudden  shock,  tlie 
terror  of  the  accusation  she  lay  under,  the 
news  of  her  husband  s  danger,  whom  in 
spite  of  his  wrongs  she  still  continued  to 
love,  overpowered  a  frame  not  naturally 
strong,  and  now  enfeebled  by  mental  and 
bodily  sufiTering.  She  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent convulsions,  and  in  a  few  hours  ex- 
pired, while  giving  birth  to  an  infant  off- 
spring of  wo,  which  had  the  good  fate  to 
survive  her  not  many  minutes. 

This  was  not  all.  When  informed  of 
his  grand-daughter's  melancholy  end,  the 
old  Marquis,  whose  health  had  been  long 
declining,  feeling  in  a  moment,  by  a  re- 
vulsion of  the  human  heart  as  frequent  as 
it  seems  strange,  all  his  former  intense  af- 
fection for  her  revive,  was  struck  with  the 
deepest  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  acted 
in  thus  delivering  up,  as  he  ravingly  said, 
his  darling  child  to  inftuny  and  death.  The 
effect  on  him  was  so  powerful,  as  to  ob- 
lige him  to  take  to  bed.  In  his  despair 
he  sent  for  the  chiefr  ^the  banking  house, 
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and  revealed  the  whole  to  them,  fully  estab- 
lishing the  part  which  Valentin  had  played* 
He  forgot  almost  his  hatred  to  Serval  in 
the  desire  to  hush  up  and  quell  the  odium 
which  could  not  fail  to  light  on  him  and 
his,  in  case  of  the  truth  becoming  known ; 
he  supplicated  Reichling  and  Co.,  to  en- 
deavour to  stop  all  further  proceedings  in 
the  matter ;  they  consented  the  more  easily 
as  they  had  recovered  the  whole  amount, 
except  the  10,000  francs  handed  over  to 
Valentin,  and  a  further  small  sum  already 
consumed  in  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
The  Marquis's  intendant  hastened  to  in- 
demnify them  completely. 

Through  him  (in  the  course  of  their  ne« 
gotiations  together,  they  had,  as  may  be 
well  imogin^,  contracted  an  alliance  of 
roguery  offensive  and  defensive),  finding 
how  matters  stood,  and  apprehending  Serval 
might  not  keep  his  secret,  Fermondi^res 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  an  excursion 
somewhere  into  the  provinces,  until  the 
whole  should  blow  over.  He  selected 
"  Le-Gif,"  whither  he  had  been  pressingly 
invited  by  its  master,  as  his  temporary 
place  of  residence,  and  that  master,  hvhose 
weak  points  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  thoroughly,)  as  the  object  of  his 
practices  and  profitable  designs,  with  v/hat 
dire  success  has  been  shown.  Meantime, 
during  bis  stay  there  and  in  the  adjoining 
country,  the  Marquis  D*  Achunda  had  die£ 
having,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  at 
the  instance  of  a  religious  dignitary  whom 
he  had  consulted,  made  public  by  asolemn 
deposition  the  whole  facts  of  the  case, 
which  been  corroborated  by  Serval's  ex- 
amination and  that  of  the  intendant,  who, 
the  one  in  vengeance  and  the  other  to 
screen  himself,  charged  Fermoiidi^res  with 
the  whole  guilt  of  the  conspiracy  and  its 
effects. 

A  warrant  was  instantly  made  out 
against  him,  and  his  name,  with  some 
peculiar  remarks,  being  found  in  the  re- 
port of  a  police  agent  from  Bagn^res — the 
Sous  Prefet,  then  just  starting  to  resume 
his  duties,  was  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  He  undertook  the  ofiice  the 
more  willingly  as  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  D*£rsigny  family,  and  de- 
sired, if  possible,  to  snatch  their  son  and 
heir  from  the  clutches  into  which  he  hud 
so  unhappily  fallen.  The  last  scene  of  the 
sad  tragedy  was  passing,  as  he  drew  near 
the  gates  of  his  place  of  destination  I 

"  Such,"  said  M.  de  Ravelle,  deeply  af- 
fected as  he  concluded  his  details,  of  which 
the  preceding  pagea  are  in  agreat  measure 
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composed— -the  remainder  being  derived 
from  other  sources  of  information— 'Uuch 
is  the  man  whom  you  have  seen  led  away 
to  his  proper  abode.  I  never  can  suffi- 
ciently deplore  not  having  arrived  even  an 
hour  sooner.  Had  our  mayor  acted  even 
with  common  firmness — but  'tis  of  no  avail 
reverting  to  the  subject  now.  It  were  bet- 
ter speak  of  what  remains  to  be  done — and 
first  of  all,  the  last  duties  to  the  victim. 
Our  hapless  young  friend  being  a  member 
of  the  society,  a  deputation  of  its  members" 
— {"  every  one  !  every  one  I"  was  cried  out 
on  all  sides) — **  every  one  of  its  members,  I 
presume,  will  attend  the  funeral,  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  order  for  a  late  hour 
this  evening'' — there  was  an  exclamation 
and  look  of  surprise  and  displeasure— 
**  prudence  commands  it,  gentlemen.  I 
have  seen  the  Cur^,  he  is  obstinate  in  re- 
fusing his  ministry  on  the  occasion.  To 
avoid  any  collision — (party  spirit  now  so 
rife,  would  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  the  op- 
portunity)— the  body  must  be  interred  pri- 
vately without  the  usual  rites,  in  presence 
only  of  the  mayor  or  his  delegates.  I  re- 
gret, from  every  motive,  I  cannot  myself 
officially  appear — my  presence  might  be 
ill-construed.  I  shall  be  there,  however, 
simply  as  one  of  you,  and  believe  me,  will 
participate  fully  as  any  in  the  feelings  all 
must  have  on  the  occasion." 

At  half-past  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock,  in 
a  deserted  and  gloomy  angle  of  the  village 
church-yard,  but  a  few  paces  distant  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  stood  that  morning 
full  of  life  and  vigour,  swelling  witli  hope 
of  taking  at  last  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the 
author  of  his  ruin  and  all  his  wrongs,  were 
lowered  silently  into  their  last  earthly  bed, 
the  stiffened,  blood-clotted  remains  of  the 
once  ardent,  accomplished,  and,  but  for  a 
single  failing,  eminently  amiable  Jules 
D'£rsigny,  cut  off  thus  young,  even  before 
his  prime,  in  a  disgraceful  broil  with  a  com- 
mon sharper,  whom  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived, patronized,  and  cherished,  but  for 
this  I 

The  night  was  dreary,  dark,  and  cheer- 
less. A  low  rumbling  wind  seemed  to  moan 
as  it  swept  through  the  stunted  old  trees 
and  drooping  shrubs,  and  crumbling  grave- 
stones, with  which  the  place  was  at  inter- 
vals covered,  blowing  here  and  there  the 
flame  of  a  few  torches,  which  alone  dis- 
pelled the  damp  obscurity  that  every  thing 
was  shrouded  in.  It  was  one  of  these  dis- 
mal scenes  that  one  long  remembersi  and 
feeb  a  chilling  heaviness  to  think  of.   Not 
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down  the  coffin  and  filling  up  its  deep  re- 
ceptacle, were  shortly  and  unimposingly 
gone  through,  with  the  ordinary  unconcern 
usual  to  those  on  whom  such  duties  de- 
volve. On  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  being 
heaped  up,  the  assistants,  pret^  considera- 
ble in  number,  (several  inhabitants  of  the 
town  had  joined  the  members  of  the  dub,) 
prepared  to  retire,  silently  as  they  had 
come.    At  this  moment,  much  to  the  sur- 

Srise  of  everv  one*  the  old  Chevalier  de 
lerinhac,  who,  during  the  operation  of 
filling  up  the  grave,  had  manifested  atarti 
of  emotion,  which  he  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  quell,  stepped  forward,  and  in  a 
faltering  voice  attempted  to  utter  a  few 
expressions  of  praise  and  sorrow  for  the 
deceased.  What  they  were  no  one  could  ex- 
actly tell,  for  the  strength  of  his  feelings, 
(for  which,  deceived  by  his  real  or  assumed 
levity  of  manner,  no  one  had  hitherto 
given  him  credit,  but  which,  evinced  then 
as  well  as  during  the  course  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  so  truly  and  so  well,  raised 
him  high  in  each  and  every  one's  esteem,) 
tK>mpletely  overpowered  him.  The  words 
'<soul  of  honour" — *<  bright  prospects"— . 
<<  gallant  youth,"  could  alone  be  distin- 
guished.  In)  concluding  (he  had  made 
an  effort  to  master  himself,  and  suc- 
ceeded) he  furnished  an  unexpected,  and, 
had  it  occurred  elsewhere  than  in  circum* 
stances  so  tragical,  somewhat  ludicrous 
illustration  of  character.  <*  It  has  been 
whispered,"  he  said,  <*  that  in  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  affair  which  has  deprived 
us  of  the  friend  we  grieve  for,  the  witnesses 
were  to  blame,  they  who  ought  to  have 
interfered  to  stop  the  combat  Those  who 
dare  to  speak  thus  forget  that  toe,  the  wit- 
nesses, eUd  interfere,  £d  essay  to  suspend, 
or  at  least  postpone  further  proceedings, 
when  the  first  hurt  was  received,  and  that 
we  only  yielded  to  the  firm  determination 
expressed  by  both  combatants,  to  proceed 
in  the  business  on  the  spot  with  or  imcA- 
out  witnesses.  This,  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  such  matters  knows,  left 
the  parties  open  to  commit  murder,  an 
extremity  which  no  man  of  honour,  who 
has  a  regard  for  that  honour,  would  aban- 
don his  principal  to.  It  were  enougt  that 
I  stake  my  word  for  it,"  he  added,  rusing 
high  his  voice  and  pointing  his  hand  to- 
wards his  breast,  ^4(  however,  there  be 
any  incredulous  person,  I,  Xavier  de  Mer- 
inhac,  am  ready — shall  willingly  take 
charge  to  set  him  right" 
The  attitude  and  look  of  the  chivalrous 

old  pttDi  theeameatsiiioert^  of  aentiment 
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be  spdce  with,  his  red  affliction  which  all 
had  been  spectators  of,  were  too  imposing 
and  too  solemn  to  provoke  any  impression 
save  of  respect  and  sympathy*  standing  as 
he  and  the  auditory  were  on  the  verge  of 
an  nnsanctified  tomb,  and  occupied  in  re- 
flections on  the  deplorable  fate  of  the 
tenant  over  whom  it  had  scarcely  dosed* 

It  is  needless  to  say,  no  murmur  of  dis- 
sent was  responded  to  the  chevalier's 
words.  He  looked  up  steadily  awhile  as 
if  in  expectation,  then  sinking  his  head  on 
his  chest,  dashed  away  hastily  a  big  tear 
from  either  eye,  and  turned  slowly  away ; 
the  rest  of  the  company  immediately  fol- 
lowed. What  could  have  so  powerfully 
stirred  him  at  the  moment,  if  it  were  not, 
added  to  the  gloomy  desolation  of  the  scene 
and  the  occasion,  the  reflection  arising  from 
M.  de  Ravelle's  recital,  that  the  mortal 
termination  of  an  unworthy  quarrel  might 
have  been  prevented — seemed  a  mystery. 
On  our  heart-rending  interview  but  a  few 
hours  before  with  Madame  D'En^igny,  (I 
have  already  hinted  that  it  had  been  my 
melancholy  duty  to  witness  a  second  scene 
of  her  despair,)  he  had  appeared  to  show 
a  coldness  almost  amounting  to  insensibi- 
Wty  I  and  no  one,  from  the  habttaal  light- 
ness and  seemingly  whimsical  frivolity  of 
Ida  outward  character,  would  deem  him 
otherwise  than  indifferent  and  careless. 
That  this  exterior  was  either  affected,  or 
used  as  a  convenient  scaping-screen  against 
tlie  ruhs  and  wearings  of  the  world,  of 
which  he  had  seen  too  much  not  to  be 
weary,  was  abundantly  proved  hencefor- 
ward, in  the  present  instance. 

Full  nx  years  afterwards,  this  venerable 
old  relic  of  times  and  feelings  that  werej 
fast  verging  then  into  the  feebleness  of  de- 
clining life  and  second  childhood,  spoke  in 
moving  accents  of  his  brave  young  friend, 
^  worthy,"  he  said,  *^  to  have  belonged  to 
Ro jal  Normandie,  in  its  best  days" — in  his 
mouth  the  first  of  all  praises. 

For  her,  the  patient,  sublimely  patient 
suflTerer,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of 
her  husband's  abandonment  and  ill-treat- 
menc»  was  never  heard  to  give  utterance 
to  a  single  word  of  complaint,  or  speak  of 
him  otherwise  than  with  kindness  and  af- 
fection— a  recompense  was  at  hand  in  her 
prompt  restoration  to  wealth  and  station. 
Yet  such,  once  truly  grounded,  is  the  en- 
during fixedness  of  woman's  love,  she 
scarcely  felt  pleasure  in  the  change,  but 
for  her  child's  sake,  since  she  shared  it  not 
with  Aun— since  lids  loss  had  been,  to  a 
certain  extenti  the  price  it  was  obtained 


at.  His  ihmily,  his  father  particularly,  ever 
since  the  birth  of  a  son  had  given  hopes  of 
continuing  the  title,  had  been  for  some 
time  willing  to  receive  him  and  his 
wife  into  favour ;  but  were  firmly  resolved 
never  to  do  so,  as  long  as  he  persisted  in 
the  line  of  pursuits  he  had  thrown  himself 
into.  His  death  solved  every  difficulty, 
and,  though  a  sincere  return,  which  was 
scarcely  hoped  for,  to  them  and  to  the 
paths  he  had  abandoned,  had  been  greeted 
doubtless  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  more 
perfect,  more  unmixed  with  natural  una- 
voidable regret,  yet  her  reception  was 
every  thing  it  should  have  been,  tha(  of  a 
daughter  whom  they  were  anxious  to  love. 
Beyond  the  silent  grief  she  long  continued 
to  cherish,  she  never  had  cause  to  feel  a 
moment*s  unhappiness,  or  recollect  that 
she  had  been  once  rejecte<l  by  those  who 
now  only  studied  to  be  kind. 

Fermondieres,  alias  La  Roche  Fermon, 
alias  Valentin,  (he  had  condescended  to 
democratize,)  Serval,  and  the  intendant, 
soon  after  severally  met  with  their  deserts. 
On  their  trial  for  conspiracy  and  forgery 
with  intent  to  defraud,  numerous  docu- 
mentary proofs  appeared  of  the  last  named 
individual's  *^  management  in  the  direction 
of  his  patron's  affairs,  and  he  was,  at  the 
suit  of  the  heirs,  condemned  to  restitution, 
fine,  and  imprisonment,  and  being  unable 
to  pay  he  received  confinement  Fermon, 
found  guilty  as  accomplice,  and  Serval  as 
principal,  in  an  act  of  forgery,  were  sent 
to  the  gallies  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
sentence,  though  so  richly  merited,  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  been  so  severe, 
such  b  the  necessary  imperfection  of  legal 
enactments,  but  that  it  was  revealed  in 
evidence  how  deeply  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  series  of  playing  frauds,  dis- 
covered by  the  exertions  of  M.  de  Ravelle. 

As  to  Serval,  though  virtually  less  cul- 
pable, the  letter  of  the  law  happened  to 
reach  him,  and  he  paid  in  person  the 
penalty  accordingly.  Certes  he  found 
none  to  pity  him,  at  least  among  those 
who  recollected  his  heartless  matrimonial 
speculation,  and  its  pitiable  consequences. 

Not  many  days  ago,  reading  over  the 
columns  of  accidents,  offences^,  &c,  I  found 
the  following  announcement : — **  An  un- 
fortunate occurrence  took  place  lately  at 
the  Bagne  de  Toulon.  One  of  the  overseers 
at  the  hour  of  resuming  labour,  observed 
a  Galerien,  a  noted  refractory  character, 
known  by  the  nick-name  of  L'As  de  Pique, 
(ace  of  spades,)  whose  real  one  is  Valentin 
La  Roquci  or  La  Rochei  loitering  behind 
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the  Others.  On  being  ordered  to  the  work- 
shop,  he  refused  to  go,  and  began  to  utter 
a  torrent  of  abuse.  The  overseer  advanc- 
ing to  collar  him,  he  immediately  made 
show  of  resistance,  struck  and  shook  off 
the  man,  who  hearing  him  call  on  his  fel- 
lows, instantly  drew  his  sabre  and  plunged 
it  into  his  side.  He  died  a  few  minutes 
afterwards.  Luckily  for  the  guanlian  as 
well  as  for  the  public  safety,  the  governour 
had  observed  the  affray  from  an  angle  of 
the  building,  and  instantly  giving  the 
alarm,  arrived  with  a  party  of  soldiers. 
The  prisoners  had  rushed  with  loud  cries 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrade,  who 
had  obtained  long  since,  and  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  them:  they  were 
promptly  repelled,  and  the  ring-leaders  se- 
cured. It  came  out  afterwards,  that  under 
the  guidance  and  arrangement  of  this  La 


Roque,  an  extremely  dangerous  character, 
for  the  third  time  under  punuhment  there, 
a  breaking  out  had  been  planned  and  ar« 
ranged,  of  which  the  first  signal  was  to  be 
his  dispute  with  the  overseer." 

D'Ersigny,  the  Chevalier  de  Merinhac, 
and  the  events  I  have  been  writing,  imme* 
diately  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  peooed 
them  down  under  the  freshened  recollection. 
No  doubt  this  was  the  identical  Fermon* 
dieres,  of  whom  I  had  to  tell  the  stor}'  tod 
the  crimes.  The  denomination  of"  L'As  de 
Pique**  leaves  no  hesitation  on  the  subjccL 
It  would  appear,  like  other  prosel} tes  of 
that  vice,  the  ruling  passion,  the  strongest 
of  all  that  humanity  is  victim  to,  had  not 
abandoned  its  hold  of  him  even  there, 
where  one  would  suppose  the  means  and 
uses  of  its  gratification  no  longer  ex* 
isted. 


TO     MARY. 


Oh !  it  is  ttnnge  to  me,  that  care 
Should  ever  dt  upon  hU  brow ; 

Should  ever  cast  one  ahadow  there. 
While  thou  an  left  with  him,  aa  now. 
To  glad  him  with  thy  amUe,  Mary. 

With  thy  dark  eyes  on  his  to  beam  ; 

Thy  lipa  to  breathe  the  worda  of  love; 
Thy  hands  to  minister  to  him ;  * 

Oh !  how  can  aught,  save  gladnen,  move 
The  pulses  of  his  heart,  Mary  ? 

If  o*er  the  brightnesa  of  that  eye, 
IVe  seen  grow  brighter  as  he  came, 

The  film  of  death  should  coldly  lie, 
^nd  quench  to  darkness  all  the  dame 
That  radiates  it  now,  Mary, 

If  closed  those  lips,  that  love  to  speak 
To  him,  affection,  hope,  and  peace, 

In  silence  e*en  Ai«  voice  can*t  break. 
The  stillness  that  will  never  cease  ;«— 
Then  he  might  well  be  sad,  Mary. 


If  where  that  gladsome  footstep,  firee^ 
Now  meets  him  on  his  homeward  way, 

He'd  look  for never  more  to  see— 

1*hat  form  obstruct  the  aunsefii  ray, 
Which  ahadow 'd  once  his  path,  Mary. 

If  he  should  find  the  hearthstone  oold ; 

The  chamber  tenantless,  where  round 
The  aimple  objecta  it  doth  hold. 

Thy  fingera  fling  a  grace,  not  found 
In  many  a  lordly  hall,  Mary. 

If  when  remembrance  might  recall 
Thy  image,  it  would  ever  bring 

With  it,  the  memory  of  the  palU 
The  shroud,  the  hearse,  the  graven  theiting 
Of  loneliness  for  aye,  Ma^« 

If  he  could  know  what  'tis  to  hti 
Such  care  aa  this,  he  then  would  find, 

His  trifling  share  should  never  steal 
A  aingle  moment's  peace  of  mind— 
jind  othtrM  have  felt  ail^  Mary. 


It  is  most  strange  to  me,  that  care 
Should  ever  ait  upon  hia  lirow. 

Should  ever  cast  one  shadow  there ; 
While  he  has  thee  with  him,  as  now. 
To  bless  him  with  thy  smiie,  Mary. 


F. 
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jSenpf  fmm  the  Mountains,  and  other 
Poems.  By  <<  Christabel."  Dablin. 
CiTBaY  and  Co.,  1840. 

^  Mediocribus  efwe  poUtiB  . 
Kon  Di,  non  homines,  non  concessere  columnae.** 

is  an  oft  quoted  maxim ;  a  little  oflener 
quoted,  perhaps,  than  justice  or  good 
sense  vould  warrant.  Great  a  poet  as 
Horace  vas;  and  we  estimate  him  far 
higher  than  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
tank  him,  though  on  far  different  grounds 
from  his  blind  idolaters  in  the  bye-gone 
centuries — consummate  a  poet  as  he  was, 
In  some  respects,  and  deep  and  genuine 
in  philosophy ;  for  what  philosophy  he  had, 
he  bad  lived,  and  loved,  and  been,  and 
not  picked  up  as  doctrine;  he  was,  we 
have  always  thought,  a  very  middling 
critic.  Nor  of  all  the  canons  of  his  Aris- 
totelian rubric,  is  there  one  to  which  we 
would  sooner  refuse  our  assent  than  to  that 
above  quoted.  We  never  could  make  out, 
and  there  were  times  (alas !  that  we  should 
have  to  confess  it)  when  we  fretted  ourselves 
about  such  things,-why  middling  prose  was 
a  whit  more  tolerable  than  middling  poetry, 
once  either  was  printed  with  types,  ga- 
thered within  stiff  covers,  honoured  with 
the  name  of  a  book,  and  sold  as  such  by  the 
bookseller.  Nay,  if  we  at  all  inclined  to 
either  side,  we  would  be  more  indulgent* 
to  verse  than  prose.  Bad  verse  has  at 
least  the  jingle  to  recommend  it,  let  it  halt 
never  so  much,  while  bad  prose  is  utter 
vapidity. 

For  tliis  particular  error,  however,  Ho« 
race  was  himself  not  so  much  to  blame,  as 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  coarse, 
though  not  unimaginative  Romans,  after  a 
long,  wild  career  of  universal  robbery  and 
butchery  abroad,  and  republican  strife  at 
home,  were  now,  as  they  sobered  fast  into 
that  imbecile  brutality,  which  is  the  never 
fiuling  doom  of  ill-got  empire,  beginning 
universally  to  <' affect  a  taste,"  and,  of 
coarse,  an  imported  taste.  Their  own 
rough,  naUve,  unlicked  cub  of  a  literature 
had  pined  away  the  while,  its  last  yells 
fiuntly  echoed  in  some  still-remembered 
Saliar  song,  or  racy  play  of  Plautus, 
which,  spite  of  its.  Greek  origin,  its 
hnmour  and  unweeded  idiom  yet  made 
welcome    to    the   unsophisticated    vul- 


gar. But  as  for  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
Rome,  they  were,  like  most  fine  gentle- 
men in  what  are  called  civilised  ages,  a 
very  worthless  race,  and  likely,  if  they 
meddled  with  literature  at  all,  to  make  it, 
and  leave  it,  as  stunted  and  ricketty  as 
their  own  puny,  cosmetical,  cosmopolitan 
souls:  and  so  it  happened.  That  enor- 
mously clever  piece  of  smallness,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  that  petit- maitre  patron 
of  the  decencies,  whose  amiable  noddle 
grew  not  giddy  at  a  height,  where  nobler 
heads  had  reeled  and  lost  their  balance, 
that  spoiled  child  of  good  luck  and  good 
policy,  whom  the  tamed  elephant  of  the 
Quintal  greatness  allowed  to  rule  and 
guide  it,  whither  he  would — Augustus 
added  all  the  weight  of  his  own  timid 
inanity  to  the  downward  impulse  of  the 
national  decay.  The  result  was  a  uni- 
versal cramp  in  the  late-born  Latin  lite- 
rature— a  cramp  and  crabbedness  which 
has  since  too  much  pervaded  the  muscle 
and  sinew  of  every  western  literature,  and 
whose  contortions,  like  the  detestable 
Roman  letter  in  which  Uiey  are  printed, 
may  still  be  traced  in  every  modern  book, 
wherever  published,  in  Astrachan  or 
Cadiz,  in  Abo  or  Palermo,  in  Cincinnati 
or  Odessa.  There  is  not  a  dancer  in  that 
gesticulating  throng  of  scribbling  der- 
vishes, from  Brunette  to  Bulwer,  whose 
motions,  in  their  natural  grace,  or  unna- 
tural affectation,  tell  not  of  that  chilling 
time,  when  the  turbulent  flood  of  Roman 
aggression  began  to  ebb  and  freeze.  Sad, 
that  it  should  be  thus  ;  sad, 'that  one  bad- 
hearted  people  should  blight  the  beauty, 
and  unnerve  the  strength  of  half  the 
world ;  sad,  but  not  unexampled  :  once  was 
not  enough  for  the  earth.  There  is  a  more 
modern  instance. 

Horace  and  Virgil  were  the  most  genu- 
ine writers  of  their  age  and  nation,  and  in- 
disputably born  poets,.whatever  their  short 
comings.  Sympathising  deeply  with  their 
generation,  and  caged  the  while,  like  some 
rare  poultry,in  the  imperial  hen-coops,  they 
suffered  more  than  all  others,  from  this 
evil  influence,  or,  at  least,  we  note  their 
failings  oftener,  and  with  more  regret. 
And  this  little  key  to  much  that  is 
strange,  and  much  that  is  obscure  in  the 
history  of  European  literature,  we  will 
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make  use  of  at  present  to  unlock  the  criti-  I 
cal  cupboard  of  the  Venusine  sage. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is>  that  all  these 
things  considered,  which  we  have  stated* 
and  numy  more  beside,  Horace  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  have  known  that  all 
prose,  as  well  as  all  verse,  is  good,  bad,  or  I 
indifferent,  simply  by  reason  of  the  greater 
or  less  amount  of  poetry  embodied  therein. 
The  poet,  so  called  parexcellence^  for  every 
living  thing  is,  by  virtue  of  its  indwell- 
ing life,  more  or  less  poetical ; — aye  I 
reader,  that  bee,  or  butterfly,  and  the  very 
worm  thou  baitest  thy  fishing  hook  with, 
or  flea  thou  killest  m  spite — ^the  poet  is 
he,  who  feeling  more  acutely  than  other 
men,  loving  more  ardently,  suffering  more 
intensely,  sees  more  deeply  into  the  rela- 
tions of  this  world  and  its  denizens,  to  the 
eternal  attributes  of  which  they  partake, 
and  to  God,  who  is  the  creator  and  father 
of  all ;  he  who  knows  most  of  this,  and 
thinks,  or  speaks,  or  writes,  or  acts  accord- 
>ngly»  is  pre-eminently  the  poet,  let  the 
world  call  him  so  or  not.  With  reality  he 
has  had  to  do,  and  has  conquered  more  of 
it  for  his  dominion  than  other  men  were 
able :  thereby  is  he  their  rulers-king, 
priest,  prophet,  poet,  all  in  one :  for  vir* 
tue,  truth,  reali^,  poetry,  beauty,  are  one 
in  essence,  and  only  in  semblance  different. 
Oar  readers  may  grumble  at  this,  and  gain- 
say it;  let  them  sift  it  ere  they  reject  it. 

But,  says  some  practical  caviller,  I  read 
my  newspaper  eyery  morning  with  more 
ftviditytkan  most  other  writing — ^barring 
the  poetical  column,  which  indeed  I  always 
skip.  And  why  dost  thou  so,  oh  reader, 
consider  for  a  moment  In  thy  **  leading 
article,"  be  it  never  so  empty  and  stupid^- 
in  thy  *<  parliamentary  debate,"  in  thy 
'^alfocious  murder^  or  <<  appalling  acci- 
dent,'' thou  hast  a  reality,  or  art  content 
*to  think  so,  and  therefore  art  thou  glad, 
and  therefore  dost  thou  let  thy  tea  cool, 
while  thou  porest  over  thy  broad  sheet. 
Itia  a  rare  production  that,  tliat  morn- 
ing paper  of  thine,  a  wondrous  com- 
bination of  fiction  and  reality,  of  reality 
realized,  and  reality  unrealized,  and 
persuades  thee  to  mapy  a  queer  thing.  For 
tis  poetical,  and  therefore  leads  thee  by 
the  nose,  and  by  the  heartstrings  also. 
But  as  for  that  poetical  column,  which 
thou  scomest,  it  is  at  best,  the  thousandth 
offspring  of  a  worn  out  echo ;  it  is  not  even 
moonshine,  but  the  mere  ghost  of  moon- 
shine— a  poor  stinking  phosphorus  hum- 
bug. 'Tis  mere  soap-suds  of  sentiment, 
nutritious  neither  for  man  nor  beast,  and 


which,  with  all  thy  gullibility,  thou  knovest  ' 
to  be  good  for  nothing.     Exceptions  there 
are  in  many  poetical  comers,  but  only  such 
as  prove  the  rule. 

So  much  for  the  comfort  of  those  who, 
when  they  hear  an  ancient  maxim  contro- 
verted, think  the  world  is  going  to  tumble 
about  their  ears :  so  much  for  those  vbo 
are  fond  of  prying  into  the  roots  and  foun- 
dations of  things.  We  have  still  some  fel- 
low-feeling for  them,  and  remember  vdl 
the  time  when  whys  and  wherefores  vere, 
if  not  all  in  all  to  us,  yet  more  than  they 
ought  to  have  been ;  far  more  than  not 
they  are. 

Not  that  we  have  any  wish,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  encourage  the  far  too  numerous 
class  of  poetasters,  male  and  female.  We 
only  desire,  while  we  aid  in  lessening  the 
authority  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  lav, 
ill-expressed  and  much  misunderstood,  to 
render  the  administration  of  justice  to  all 
classes  of  writerSf  surer  and  more  satis- 
factory than  hitherto  it  has  been. 

And  therefore,  in  passing  our  verdict  oa 
the  little  volume  before  us,  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  composed  entirely  of  what  are 
called  fugitive  poems,  rescued  horn  news- 
papers, magazines  and  annuals,  and  grouped 
together  as  the  work  of  a  single  writer,  that 
we  shall  either  dilate  upon  its  merits,  or/e- 
mark  its  faults. 

We  never  could  see  any  reason  why  oc- 
casional verses,  and  short  poems  of  every 
description,  should  not,  if  the  writers  only 
chose  it,  be  made  as  perfect  in  their  way, 
worthy  of  as  much  attention,  and  capable 
of  giving  as  much  and  aa  enduring  plea- 
sure, as  longer  and  more  elaborate  compo- 
sitions. Aristotle,  it  is  true,  would  fain 
persuade  us  that  a  certain  magnitude  is 
mdispensable  to  beauty ;  and  in  one  sense 
he  is  correct ;  a  certain  visibility  is :  sod 
this  the  reader's  sympathy  must  bestow  on 
what  is  in  itself  minute.  Nor  should  we 
be  at  all  sorry  to  see  good  pieces  of  thu 
class,  much  more  numerous  than  they  sr& 
To  determine  why  they  arc  so  rare,  would 
be  an  enquiry  far  beyond  our  present  limits. 
The  total  absence  of  all  artistic  caiun- 
tion,  wherever  the  English  language  and 
mode  of  thought  prevails,  is,  no  doubt, 
one  important  element  in  the  deficiency; 
but  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  so  great 
a  waste  of  talent,  as  every  day  forces  itself 
upon  our  observation.  The  evil,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  lies  somewhat  deeper  aoa 
calls  for  more  powerful  remedies,  than  mere 
improvements  in  mental  training  can  h^ 
expected  to  provide. 
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We  diall  better  explain  the  state  of 
things  we  should  like  to  see  returning,  by 
appealing   to  the  scaoty  remains  of  one 
supremest  literature.      **  It  is  worthy  of 
obsenration,"  remarks  Shelley,  in  speaking 
of  the   more  flourishing  Grecian  times, 
**  that  whatever  the  poets  of  that  age  pro- 
duced, is  as  harmonious  and  perfect  as 
possible.     Jf  a  drama^  for  instance^  were 
the  eompontion  of  a  perton  of  inferior 
taleiU,  it  was  stiu  homogeneous  and  free 
from  imequaliiies  ;  it  was^  as  a  tohole^  con'- 
sisieni  wtih  itself*     There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  this :  even  in  the   times  of 
Grecian  degradation,  this  remained  an  at- 
tribute   of    the  still    acute    and   fertile 
national  mind.    Many  short  poems  might 
be  foood  in  the  anthology,  pieces  of  four, 
01  eighly  or  a  doxen  lines,  written  a  thou- 
sand jears  or  more,  after  Homer,  and  of 
whose  anthors  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
which  for  strength,  grace,  energy,  pathos, 
sometimes    sublimity,   might  put  Shak- 
speare  himself  to  shame  and  utter  despair-^ 
and  these,  be  it  kept  in  mind,  the  work  of 
very  inferior  writers,  in  ages  so  remark- 
able for  corruption  and  decay,  as  very 
closely  to  resemble  our  own.     For  the 
flame    of    a    primeval    nationality,    still 
burned  intensely  in  many  a  heart;  and 
stais  of  the  lesser  magnitudes  shone  clear 
with  a  Sirius  brightness. 

Many  times  a  year,  are  such  reflections 
forced  on  us ;  nor  has  this  little  volume  of 
''Scraps  from  the  Mountains"  failed  to 
suggest  such  thoughts.  It  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  their  previous  publication,  nor  the 
Iriteness  of  some  6f  tneir  topics,  nor  the 
unimportaoce  of  others,  that  displeased  us. 
It  was  rather  the  want  of  care  in  husband- 
ing, and  of  patience  in  elaborating,  the 
produce  of  so  good  a  natural  endowment ; 
and  still  more,  the  want  of  unity  in  con- 
ception, in  execution,  in  completion — and 
the  indistinctness  of  character  which  is 
the  result,  when  the  book  is  viewed  col- 
lectively, as  the  ofispring  of  one  mind. 

Mrs.  Downing — ^for  the  name  of  our 
bir  authoress  is  no  secret,  and  we  are 
rather  sorry  that  she  has  not  thrown  aside 
her  fiustastic  nom  de  guerre — undoubtedly 
posKsses  considerable  powers,  and  may 
most  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  give 
them  a  more  careful  cultivation  than  she 
has  yet  thought  of  doing.  There  is  a  manly 
vigour   of  thought,    or  at  least    of  ex- 
pression, in  some  of  her  poems,  and  a 
racy  wildness  in  many  of  them,  which  far 
mrpasses  the  average  power    of  verse- 
writers  ;  the  subjects,  toO|  of  her  littie 


poems  are  well  chosen,  and  such  aS|  with 
our  friend  Horace's  leave,  are  likely  to 
be  best  displayed  in  a  poetical  dress.  We 
have  extracted  two  or  three  little  pieces,  al« 
most  at  random,  which*  we  trust,  will  induce 
many  of  our  readers  to  buy  the  volume* 
and  please  themselves  with  a  more  varied 
and  perhaps  more  judicious  selection. 

FROM  THE  VBNXTIAN. 

Oh  I  'tis  the  blened  evening  hour. 
And  loft  dews  fill  on  leaf  and  flower ; 
And  rushing  from  the  mountain  brown. 
The  torrent  sends  Its  eehoes  down; 
And  o'er  the  water's  pladd  breast. 
The  weary  ring-dore  seeks  Its  nest. 
Dear  one!  o?er  wave  and  woody 
Comes  the  twilJf^t  solitude^ 
And  in  the  air,  and  through  the  skj. 
The  sun-set  rays  stffl  lingering  lie. 
Lored  one !  in  the  vesper  hush. 
And  in  the  daylif^t's  |iarting  Unah, 
And  'mid  the  csihn  of  earth  and  sea, 
I  wait  fiwthee^  I  wait  tn  thee* 

THB  SPBIKO  BLOSSOM. 

*TwAa  a  sweet  little  blossom,  the  tot  I  had  seen 
Since  the  sunbeam  had  bade  the  oold  winter-fl^ooni 
flee. 
And  I  plumed  it  in  haste  ftom  Its  moss-bed  of  gnm. 
Where  it  bloomed,  for  I  felt  'twould  be  wdooms 
to  thai; 
Thoult  take  it,  said  I,  not  because  it  eieds 

Inperfume,  as  another  fir  richer  may  bring, 
But  because  it  grew  here  "mid  our  rude  rocky  dells. 
And  I  know  that  thou  lo?*st  those  wild  blossoms 
of  Spring. 

As  I  came  to  the  spot  where  It  hung  o'er  the  stream, 

A  young  bee  softly  crept  in  its  bosom  to  test; 
While  its  leaves  sparkled  yet.  In  the  sun's  matin 
beam. 

With  dew-drops  the  night  breev  had  left  on  its 
breast. 
I  disturbed  not  the  bee,  whose  wild  murmur  I  heard. 

Till  it  fled  when  it  sipped  up  its  fill  of  the  dew  ; 
For  as  fruits  are  the  sweeter  when  pecked  by  a  bird, 

I  thought  that  the  bee  may  make  this  sweeter  too 

But  take  It,  ere  yet  its  frail  beaudes  are  blighted ; 
Though  simple  it  is,  when  It  catches  thhie  eye, 
Thou'lt  think  with  regret  on  past  scenes  that  de- 
lighted— 
ThouTt  weep  for  the  hours  that  have  fist  fleeted 
by. 
Oh !  Uke  it,  'twiU  bring  back  the  dreams  that  in 
youth. 
Around  the  fond  heart  their  wild  witchery  flings- 
'TwiU  whisper  of  past  days,  of  rapture  and  truth ; 
And,  besides,  'tis  a  filr,  young,  sweet  blossum  of 
Spring. 

WBITTBN  AFTER  BEADING  THE  PAIBY  TALES. 

TuET  may  talk  as  they  will,  but  the  fiiry  times 

Were  the  pleasantest  times  of  all ; 
When  'tap  from  their  dwellings,  a  few  dark  rhymes 

The  Genii  of  earth  could  call. 
Oh  I  ftom  my  heart,  how  I'd  pray  and  vow^ 
If  liiymcs  bad  but  half  sodi  virtue  now. 
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Where  turn  is  the  ctv6  likd  that  dark  one,  damp» 
Where  the  gold  and  the  sUver  ahone  ? 

And  what  U  the  brightest  Grecian  lamp 
To  Aladdin's  wonderful  one? 

And  the  modem  slippers — ^what  are  they,  alas ! 

To  the  god-mother  Fairy's  slippers  of  glass? 


Oh !  for  the  days  when  the  giants  were  rife. 
With  their  towers  and  painted  halls ; 

And  heroes,  each  with  a  charmed  life, 
Rode  up  to  their  castle  walls, 

And  knocked  with  a  loud  and  a  dreadful  clang. 

Till  the  roo&,  and  the  gates,  and  the  wild  woods 
rang. 

When  the  good  and  the  fair,  as  the  wixard  wand 
V  stirred, 

Were  bound  in  a  dreamy  spell ; 
When  maidens  spoke,  and  at  each  sweet  word 

Diamonds  and  roses  fell. 
I  wonder  if  any  fair  lady  now 
Could  open  her  lip«  and  let  diamonds  flow? 

When  gentle  and  bright  ones  with  golden  hair. 

Were  wooed  by  princes  in  green. 
And  knights,  with  invisible  caps  to  wear. 

Could  see,  and  yet  never  be  seen. 
Are  any  such  knights,  in  green  or  blue, 
I'o  be  met  with  now  ?    1  wish  I  knew. 

Oh  f  Ulk  as  they  will,  but  the  Fairy  times 

Were  the  pleasantest  times  of  all ; 
When  up  from  their  dwellings,  a  few  dark  rhymes 

Genii  and  spirits  could  caU. 
And,  oh !  how  I  wish  tliat  rhymes  again 
Had  even  one  half  the  power  they  had  then* 

THE  HEART. 

Doww! 
Down,  thou  wild  thing,  I  will  be  conque/or— 
UOw  is  it  so,  that  with  thy  impulsea. 
Lit  by  no  torch  of  reason,  thou,  even  thou 
All  weak  and  wavering  should'st  start  up,  and  dare 
To  lead  me  thus,  or  thus  ? — I  tell  thee,  down, 
Creature  of  feeling  and  of  passion,  down, 
1  will  not  be  thy  thrall— can  I  not  look 
Unmov*d  and  calm  abrosd  on  the  wide  field  of  earth 
And  its  unthinking  worms  ? — can  1  not  feel, 
1  hat  though  the  elemental  fabric  round 
By  which  1  walk  and  breathe,  were  hurled  away 
To  its  original  chaotic  mass. 
Life  would  be  still  for  me  ? — can  I  not  turn 
To  or  fit>m  the  world,  and  the  world's  minions. 
And  seek  them  or  despise  them  as  1  please  ? 
Have  1  no  power  to  compass  these,  but  thou. 
With  Kome  full  bursting  dream,  some  airy  web. 
Some  silken  link  of  frail  humanity, 
Bindedt  the  soaring  soul  ?^it  shall  not  be. 
Unchecked,  unreasoning,  grasping  truant,  no->- 
1  will  not  brook  it  more — we  were  not  born. 
We,  with  our  boundless  hopes  and  souls  of  fire. 
We  were  not  formed  in  grov'ling  guise  to  bend 
M'here  thou  may*st  choose  to  leadi—thou  shalt  not 

rule. 
Weak  child  of  blood,  and  fever,  and  desire, 
I  yield  no  palm  to  thee — aye  t  I  will  crush. 
Crush  every  heave  of  thine — break  every  wish— 
Pash  every  thought  that  thou  may 'st  send  uncalled— 
T>own  with  thy  hopes,  I  will  not  thus  be  swayed. 
Even  as  a  feather  waves—- down  with  thy  dreams. 
Thine  empty  dreams — 1  will  be  conqueror-'down ! 
Down  !  thou  wild  panting  thing. 


HardifB  Miniature  Atlas^  and  CcmfTAm- 
sive  Geography f  containing  thirty  Maps, 
with  tetter-press  descriptions.  Dublin : 
Hardy  and  Walker.    1840. 

Tliis  is  a  pretty  little  book,  in  size  aboot 
three  inches  square.  We  can  hardly  ima- 
gine a  nicer  present  for  a  young  geogra- 
pher. The  maps  are,  for  their  size,  re- 
markably clear  and  distinct,  and  not  too 
crowded  with  names:  indeed  we  thinly 
them  much  better  for  children  than  larger 
maps,  with  which  they  are  often  bewildered 
We  would,  however,  recommend  Mr.Hardjr 
to  have  them  coloured  ;  this  would  render 
them  much  more  attractive  to  the  youthful 
eye. 

Elements  of  the  Greek  Language.  By  the 
Rev.  L.  W.  King,  L.L.D.  Ex-Sch-T-CD. 
MasterofEnnis  Endowed  School.  Dub- 
lin: S.  J.  Machbn  and  Co.  1840. 
Bton  Latin  Grammar^  a  new  editi^oo,  witli 
explanatory  notes.     Same  publishers. 

Carpenter's  Scholar's  Spelling  Assistant, 
a  new  edition,  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved  by  W.  S.  Harvey.  Sam 
publishers. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  see  our  Dublin 
publishers  rivalling  each  other  in  the  pro- 
duction of  improved  editions  of  the  more 
popular  school  books,  and  what  is  t^ 
more  welcome  to  us,  conlMantly  bringiog 
out  new  and  original  works  in  manyde- 
partmenU  of  knowledge.  The  little  works, 
whose  titles  we  have  copied,  are  great  im- 
provements upon  the  older  editions.  They 
are  also  very  neatly  pfinted,  which  we 
consider  to  be  a  matter  of  great  iraportonce 
in  school  books,  and  are  very  cheap.  Dr* 
King's  Greek  Grammar  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice;  it  is  clear,  concise,  and  com- 
prehensive, and  far  superior  to  Wright*, 
or  Wettenhaira,  or  Harding's,  or  any  of 
the  Greek  Grammars  commonly  used  m 
our  schools.  The  addition  of  a  syntax  w 
the  same  volume  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  elder  purveyors  of  school  books  seemed 
to  think  that  Greek  Syntax  was  either  too 
difficult  or  too  insignificant  to  be  taugM 
to  boys ;  and  in  our  young  days  we  have 
met  many  teachers  who  knew  little  or  no- 
thing about  it  But  times  are  changea 
since  then,  and  our  schoolmasters  mn« 
work  hard,  and  change  many  of  their  ow 
habits,  if  they  would  keep  themselves  on 
a  level  with  the  improvements  daily  mwe 
in  most  departments  of  instruction  m  lan- 
guages. In  conclusion,  we  strongly  f^ 
commend  tnese  works  to  their  attention 
and  patronage. 
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DEATH  OF  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

Thkrk  is  one  name  in  the  obituary  of  the  present  month,  which,  pressed  as  we  are 
for  space  and  time,  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  a  few  words  of  obsenration. 

"DxsD,  of  typhus  fever,  on  Friday,'  12th  of  June,  at  the  North  Monastery,  Corl^ 
Gkiald  Griffin,  author  of  *  The  Collegians.'  *' 

The  brightest  spirit,  whose  advent  among  us  this  present  century  witnessed,  has  been 
summoned  from  this  earthly  scene.  The  volume  of  his  life  has  been  brought  to  a 
premature  conclusion,  and  sealed  with  the  signet  of  death. 

There  are  few  tests,  perhaps,  by  which  the  well-being  of  a  people  may  be  better 
fudged,  than  by  their  respect  and  affection  for  the  genius  which  has  dwelt  among 
them,  and  hallowed,  for  after  generations,  the  time  and  the  land  they  live  in*  With 
the  demeanour  of  our  countrymen,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  been  consequently 
both  pleased  and  grieved ;  pleased,  even  as  sympathy  in  suffering  pleaseth  ever,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  heart-felt  sorrow  arising  from  every  corner  of  the  land— and  grieved, 
nevertheless,  to  think  how  inadequate  were  all  those  regrets,  sincere  and  general 
though  we  found  them,  to  the  magnitude  of  our  loss,  and  to  observe  how  thoughtless 
our  people  were  of  what  so  much  concerned  them.  For  this  man  was  sent  among  us, 
for  pinpoees  infinitely  higher  than  any  he  was  permitted  to  achieve,  memorable  though 
be  must  long  be  for  us  and  our  descendants.  It  was  not  to  work  as  a  hired  labourer  in 
the  alien  field  of  Englbh  fiction,  Irish  though  his  honest  genius  made  the  fruits  of  his 
toll;  it  was  not  to  glean  painfully  in  the  stubbie  of  a  strange  land,  a  few  stunted  ears 
of  renowD,  thsl^God  permitted  so  bright  a  spirit  to  visit  the  lowly  regions  of  this  im- 
perfect world.  But,  alas  I  how  many  such  are  sent,  whose  greatness  we  never  know, 
the  fire  of  whose  genius  burns  inwardly,  so  that  no  man  seeth  its  light,  till  the  evening 
of  their  clouded  day  comes  swift  and  silent,  and  the  yearning  of  a  mission  unfulfilled 
sinks  hungry  to  its  long  repose. 

Let  U8  rather  be  thankful  that  it  has  not  been  altogether  so  with  Gerald  Griffin.    In 

the  present  state  of  Ireland,  hardly  recognising  itself  as  a  nation,  much  less  blessed 

with  a  national  literature,  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from  the  first,  that  he  should 

become  what  so  bright  a  dawning  promised,  had  we  been  only  worthy  of  it.    For  let 

those  who  know  the  importance  of  literature  in  these  later  times,  lay  it  to  heart  and 

ponder  it  deeply,,  that  only  where  the  national  idea  bums  bright  in  the  breasts  of  high 

and  low ;  only  among  a  people,  conscious  of  being  a  people,  and  proud  and  firm  in  that 

knowledge,  can  genius,  however  it  may  blossom,  bear  its  proper  fruit.    Some  buds,  in 

bleakest  times,  resist  the  nipping  storm,  but  the  fiiirest,  the  richest,  the  sweetest,  are 

withered  ere  they  meet  one  gleam  of  the  early  summer.    If  the  spring  blossoms  of  the 

aod  be  blasted  and  shakep  to  the  ground,  what  sun  shall  ripen  the  fruit  thereof? 

Behold,  ere  the  summer  can  see  them,  they  are  vanished,  and  sun   and  shade  know 

them  no  more*    And  if  the  mother«land  lie  sick  and  bed-ridden,  and  cherish  not  her 

9om  with  her  smile  of  peace  and  love  unutterable,  and  sympathy  above  all  sympathies^ 

what  shall  they  be  but  blasted? 

Our  departed  brother  was  cast  on  peculiar  times,  and  his  works,  in  their  beauties 
aad  defecffy  bear  viaibly  the  impress  of  them.    The  dawn  of  Ireland's  liberty  was  bfh 
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ginning  slowly  to  appear.  That  hushed  silence  of  the  moning's  adrent»  wUch  irhh. 
pen  despair  away,  had  even  then  given  assurance  to  many  a  doubting  heart,  that  the 
*^  night  was  far  spent,  and  the  day  at  hand,**  and  the  spectres  of  misrule  and  disseniion, 
with  all  their  legion  train,  gathering  on  the  horison's  edge,  ere  they  bade  the  land 
fiirewel],  whose  curse  they  so  long  had  been,  whose  spirit  they  bad  striven  so  vainly 
to  wither  and  degrade.  That  time  is  coming-r'tis  near :  guilty  will  our  generation  be, 
and  wretched  even  beyond  its  guilt,  if  we  see  not  that  sun  arise.  But,  for  this  bles^ 
sing,  as  for  all  the  blessings  of  earth,  we  must  even  pay  a  price,  aye,  and  a  great  price, 
a  boundless  ransom  for  the  imprisoned  of  our  hearts  affections :  and  this  is  the  way  of 
it  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  work  out  civilisation  for  ourselves,  after  our  ova 
fashion ;  we  must  needs  accept  of  it,  corrupted  with  foreign  admixtures,  and  wonemd 
almost  to  a  cuVse,  instead  of  what  we  might  in  the  last  five  centuries,  labouring  not  for 
ourselves  only,  but  for  an  expectant  world,  have  nobly  made  it,  a  blessing  abore  ail 
price.  Soon,  too  soon,  placed  as  we  are,  in  the  gangway  of  the  old  world  and  the  new— 
soon,  too  soon,  will  much  of  our  peculiar  genius  and  manners  have  withered 
away,  with  our  fast-fading  traditions,  and  the  flickering  legends  of  our  peasant  hearths. 
Soon,  too  soon,  unless  new  miracles  appear,  will  our  people  be  half  Europeans,  instead 
of  whole  Irishmen.  The  mute  hills  will  mourn  in  vain  for  the  expressive  language, 
the  genuine  nature,  the  vivid  pulse  of  undecayed,  untamed  existence,  which  made  osr 
valleys  ring  again  with  mingled  mirth  and  sorrow,  and  covered  the  face  of  the  land 
with  a  glory  of  love  and  religion,  which  no  oppression  hath  ever  succeeded  in  effacing, 
which  the  poisonous  breath  of  tyrants'  slander  shall  never  avail  to  destroy. 

But  it  was  allowed  us,  doomed  though  we  were  to  lose  more  of  this  ancient  inheri- 
tance, than  any  after  prosperity  can  ever  compensate  or  replace— -that  at  least  those 
times  and  manners  should  not  pass  away  without  leaving  some  record  of  w^Hat  they  were; 
and  accordingly  writers  of  no  common  order  have  appeared  among  ns,  from  whose 
pages,  the  story  of  our  fate,  the  more  essential  features  of  our  blotted  history,  will  be 
gathered  by  our  children's  children,  and  laid  up  with  filial  care  among  their  hearts 
best  treasures.  Of  these  men,  the  first  in  power,  and  in  one  work  successful  beyond 
all  comparison,  was  Gerald  Griffin.  The  '*  Collegians,"  on  its  first  appearance,  was 
hailed  with  universal  welcome,  not  only  as  good  in  itself,  but  as  the  herald  of  a  nobler 
greatness.  As  the  work  of  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  we  know  not  where,  in 
the  literature  of  the  world,  to  look  for  its  rival.  Schiller,  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and 
other  fervent  spirits  have  left  behind  them  efforts  of  great  energy,  put  forth  at  the 
same  or  an  earlier  age.  But  the  very  finest  of  their  creations  are  marred  by  those  con- 
tortions, those  spasms  of  the  wrestling  soul,  which  show  not  strength,  but  the  want  of 
it  In  the  *'  Collegians,"  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  defects  of  iU  unhappy  subject, 
all  is  calm  and  serene  ;  bright  as  a  May  morning,  or  pensive  as  an  October  eve.  The 
still  smile  of  an  unconscious  strength,  beams  forth  on  us  from  every  page ;  the  chastening 
glory  of  a  loving  heart,  gilds  with  an  ineffable  charm  the  hills  and  valleys  of  life;  the 
sparkling  dew-drops  of  Irish  humour  and  Irish  pathos,  quiver  on  every  tree  and  flower, 
and  glisten  from  every  blade  of  grass,  in  that  sweet  Munster  landscape.  The  entire  work 
is  cast  in  an  artistic  mould,  and  in  this  respect,  we  know  of  no  fiction  in  the  EngluM 
language,  that  can  bear  comparison  with  it  for  a  moment. 

'Twere  idle  to  conjecture  now,  how  many  works  of  Irish  origin  will  be  saved  fliom 
the  time-wreck  of  our  bustling  age.    Sure  we  are,  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  msny 
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more  fliia  the  present  merging  of  our  literary  history  in  that  of  England,  allowa  moat 
of  OS  to  anticipate.  When  those  treasures  of  the  ebbing  book-flood  shall  be  col- 
lected, we  hardly  imagine  it  possible  that  any  unseen  jewel  of  the  waters,  will  be  found 
worthy  to  remove  **  The  Collegians'*  from  its  place  in  that  starry  crown  of  our  coun- 
try*8  glory,  which  will  yet  bind,  with  such  a  heavenly  radiance,  that  pale  and 
queenly  brow,  which  has  been  so  long  undiademed. 

But  we  have  not  now  time  to  dilate,  as  we  would  wish,  on  the  merits  of  the  friend 
we  have  lost.  That  no  work  equal  or  superior  to  *^  The  Collegians"  succeeded  that 
BoUe  production,  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  however  it  may  be  lamented.  Griffin 
waa  alwaya  of  a  gentle,  retiring  disposition ;  and  the  turmoil  of  that  Babylon-bustle, 
where  his  literary  lot  was  cast,  early  began  to  sicken  him.  For  literature  he  knew 
himself  born,  but  for  literature  of  a  more  sustained  endeavour,  and  animated  by  a  far 
lugher  purpose,  than  the  bread*winning  handicraft  of  the  London  **  trade,*'  or  any  other 
trade.  Trained  from  early  childhood  in  the  observances  of  a  genuine  pietyi  he  soon 
b^an  to  turn  his  thoughts,  where  alone,  perhaps,  in  so  unbelieving  an  age  as  ours,  and 
for  a  ^irit  like  his,  lonely  exile  as  he  was,  in  the  cosmopolitan  wilderness— shelter  and 
a  home  were  to  be  found.  But  the  humility  of  a  pious  heart  gave  him  long  pause,  and 
it  was  only  within  the  last  two  years,  that  he  waved  tlie  vanities  of  life  a  mute,  unre- 
gretful  adieu,  and  enrolled  himself  among  one  of  the  worthiest  of  religious  commu- 
nities, the  Christian  Brothers  of  Cork.  With  them,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor, 
he  spent  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days.  His  thoughts  were  turned  heavenward,  and 
his  only  earthly  cares  were  for  those  whom  man  too  little  cared  for — the  hungry,  the 
naked,  the  orphan,  the  uninstructed  poor.  He  who  had  drunk  so  largely  of  the  draught 
of  Ashtonabley^pplause,  had  not  been  beguiled  by  its  allurements,  nor  the  fountains  of 
his  quiet  piRloned  for  ever  by  that  insidious  mixture,  or  turned  into  gall  and  bitterness. 
He  sat,  an  humble  teacher,  with  the  children  of  the  poor  at  his  knees ;  the  wistful  gaze 
of  childhood  looked  into  his  meek  eyes,  for  that  lore  which  is  above  all  price; 
which  b  of  the  heart,  heavenly — not  earthly,  of  the  head.  The  tiny  fingers  of  the  little 
child  were  placed  confidingly  in  his  approving  hand ;  the  mild  sage  frowned  not,  as 
their  merry  laugh  was  echoed  from  the  surrounding  cloisters;  and  the  grateful  young 
creatures  oft  checked  their  tottering  footsteps,  to  glance  once  more  at  their  kind  friend, 
ere  they  bent  their  homeward  way,  when  their  lessons  and  sports  were  over ;  for  they 
toved  him  so  well,  that  fear  was  seldom  in  their  thoughts.  For  his  part,  he  knew  that 
*of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"— and  was  blessed  even  on  earth,  by  the  choice  he 
at  length  had  made.  The  twilight  of  another  spring  was  blended  thus  with  the  early 
aotumn  of  his  life;  a  fresh-blown  garland  of  the  young  affections  shed  balmy  fragrance 
upon  his  bruised  spirit  The  joy  of  others  smoothed  down  for  him  the  pillow  of  his 
lonely  rest;  and  thus,  like  the  dream  of  a  Sabbpth  eve,  solemn  and  still,  but  cheerful, 
the  number  of  his  allotted  days  passed  fleetly  to  their  end  ;  an  end  more  speedy  than 
Us  hopes,  though  not,  perhaps,  than  his  desires. 

In  the  grave-yaid  of  the  North  Monastery,  Cork,  beside  those  fellow-labourers  of 
his  choice,  whom  God  called  away  before  him,  the  remains  of  Gerald  Griffin  are  laid. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  observances,  which  formerly,  throughout  the  world,  bound 
the  living  and  the  dead  together,  and  made  green  the  '*  waste  of  memory,"  are  still 
preserved  in  the  South  of  Ireland ;  but  we  will  hope  that  ofken  at  mom  and  eve  the  chil- 
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diM  irfn  be  fmiiid  bringing  iiowMTt  to  hit  gnm,  and  Uiiiiig  Um  tiivf  tiiit  liito  (lie 
ftknd  thejr  too  early  lott 

Gerald  Griffin  was  bom  in  the  Qty  of  Limerick,  in  the  year  1808,  and  had|  we 
bdie^e,  not  yet  eompleted  hie  seven-and^tUrtteth  year.  Feir  were  the  diyi  of  hU 
pilgrtmagei  few,  and  sorrowful  also,  but  not  without  their  blessing,  not  witheot  tiiiir 
fruit,  not  without  a  sure  remembrance  in  erery  household  of  our  laiuL  Alas  I  smoog 
other  of  our  designs,  we  had  hoped  to  win  him  also  from  his  retirement,  and  gnce 
our  pages  with  the  flowers  of  his  sweet  wisdom — ^but  it  was  not  to  be  so.  We  mut 
oontent  onrsdves  with  the  expression  of  our  now  unavailing  sorrow ;  we  must  look  bt 
ooosolation  to  the  legacies  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  is  all 
in  common*  Nor  is  it  for  us  to  estimate  the  ralue  of  what  he  has  bequeathed,  le 
are  too  near  the  times  he  lired  in,  and  wrote  of.  Our  ears  are  stunned  by  the  datter 
of  the  popular  delusions  of  the  day ;  our  sight  is  dimmed  by  the  dust  of  that  pkbdan 
ehariot*raoe. 

But  'tis  only  of  the  precise  amount  of  his  importance  in  Irish  literature,  that  we  ire 
in  any  way  uncertain.  When  a  century  or  two  shall  ha?e  elapsed*  and  the  pretest 
time  lie,  like  a  told-of  dream,  behind  a  newer  age,  the  gladness  and  sorrow,  and  streDgtli 
and  simplieity  of  Munster  life  Will  still  be  fresh  in  bis  pages;  the  smile  of  his  warm  beait 
will  crown  with  an  undying  splendour  the  glimmering  hills  of  the  past :  sweet  and  itioDg, 
like  the  song  of  the  bbekbird,  the  voice  of  a  by-gone  age  wiU  thrill  through  the  hearti 
of  the  fttturOv  and  carry  our  sons  in  spirit  to  repose  from  their  weary  present,  is  tbe 
bosom  of  their  ancient  fathers.  The  ebond  song  of  the  wearied  generations,  as  it  dov 
thunders  loudly,  now  steals  out  with  lingering  sweetness  from  the  consecrated  aideiof 
the  past,  will  be  swelled  by  this  note,  also;  and  the  hymn  of  that  geouj^  Irish  beirt 
be  echoed  through  earth  forever.  > 

Thi%snrely,  if  anything  can  be  so»  is  a  cause  for  lasting  gratHttde,  and  sorrow  diei»* 
by  diaslened  into  a  meek  regret    And  now  we  bid  him  fereweill 
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DUBLIN: 

JAMES  PHILIP  DOYLE,  10,  CROW-STREET. 


MDOOCXL. 


TO  CORRBSPONDENTS. 

While  we  feel  mnch  indebted  ^o  some  of  our  correnpondeiits,  for  the  putience  with  which  they  have 
awaited  our  decision^  we  must  anil  request  them  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  la  not  alwaya  we  can  oommaiid 
time  to  peruse  their  communications,  immediately  on  receivinf^  them.  We  are  anuooa  to  do  every 
justice  to  those  who  offer  ua  the:r  contributions  ;  but  we  really  cannot  do  so>  if  they  mil  not  allow  « 
time  to  form  that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  which  is  so  desirable,  as  well  for  their  satisftction,  as 
for  our  own.  We  wish  our  friends  also  to  remember,  that  the  limits  of  our  journal,  and  the  witty 
of  aubjecta  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  give  attention,  often  oblige  us  to  reject  compositions^  which, lud 
we  more  apace  at  our  disposal,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  insert. 

We  cannot  undertaVe  to  return  short  j^iecea,  either  prose  or  poetry.  The  writers  will  be  so  good  is 
to  make  copies,  before  tbey  favour  ua  with  them. 

We  regret  that  our  respected  friend,  J.  H.,  should  differ  from  us  upon  any  subject ;  still  more  on  one 
where  our  ultimate  desires  are  the  same.  But  he  cannot  expect  aU  men  to  agree  in  the  mode  of  advo' 
eating  the  same  principles.  The  views  which  we  put  forward  aa  to  the  true  motivea  of  TemperuKc 
Reform  were  not  lightly  adopted,  nor  do  we  think  it  probable  that  they  will  be  apeedily  chanf  c4.  We 
have  never  advocated  notiona  of  extravagance  or  even  carelessness  in  the  habits  of  popular  life.  But 
we  are  aatisfied  that  money-worship  ia  a  still  worse  evil ;  and  we  are  totally  opposed  to  founding  anj 
moral  sanction  upon  arguments  whose  gist  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Let  thrift  and  econony  be 
advocated  on  their  own  ground  and  for  their  oxvn  sakes,  and  we  shall  never  differ  from  our  excellent 
friend  concerning  them.  But  their  claim  to  be  exalted  to  a  level  with  religiooa  or  national  virtues,  we 
must  totally  repudiate  and  deny. 

L.  O.  W.'a  communication  is  pleasingly  written,  and  evinces  mnch  taste  and  judgment.  We  agm 
with  htm  in  many  respects ;  hut  fre  also  differ  in  so  many,  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  his  paper.  If 
we  discuss  the  subject  at  all,  which  is  not  unlikely,  we  should,  we  fear,  be  forced  to  apeak  aiore 
harahly  than  L.  G.  W.  has  done,  both  of  the  auihor  whose  merits  he  has  so  eloquently  cdebnted,  and 
of  the  class  of  fiterature  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  the  head. 

We  are  anxious  to  oblige  P.  K.,  but  we  cannot  insert  the  *<  Translation  from  Horace,  by  a  boy,  oely 
ten  years  old."  Such  compositions  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  our  journal :  and  wf  see 
no  reason  to  make  any  exception  in  the  present  instance.  We  have  only  to  refer  the  friends  of  the 
writer  to  our  <*|iotice  '*  in  the  June  number,  and  regret  that  our  welUmeant  advice  has  been  either  mis- 
understood,  or  deemed  unworthy  of  attention. 

L.  C  T.'a  story  has  considerable  merit,  but  is  rather  diffusely  written,  and  would,  we  ^»preheii4 
wben  completed,  far  exceed  our  limita. 

**  A  Retrospection*'  is  certainly  interesting,  but  would  be  greatly  the  better  for  a  little  revision. 

*<  AfonuRoo**  will  not  suit  us ;  but  if  the  author  will  allow  the  otber  pieces  which  be  sent,  to  remain 
with  us,  we  hope  to  find  room  for  them  from  time  to  time. 

Will  ('  Loisir  '*  send  us  two  or  three  more  of  bis  chapters  ?  We  could  then  form  a  better  judgment. 
The  one  we  have  seen  we  like  very  well. 

P.  F.  W**8  verses  are  not  without  merit,  though  scarcely  deserving  of  the  <' admiration"  whidihe 
tells  us  they  have  received.    M'^e  recommend  him  to  try  again,  and  pay  more  attention  to  tbe  metre. 

''  A  Legend  of  the  Lee/'  is  in  type. 

**  The  Raven**— T.  B.— Ethon— fi.  L.  N.— P.  d  Liverpool-.  Ams— will  not  suit  us. 
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THE   EVENTS    OF    THE    SESSION. 


Tbb  fortieth  session  of  the  imperial  legis- 
Ifltorehasnow  drawn  nearly  to  a  close. 
Many  expectations  awaited  its  commence- 
meat;  many  wants  demanded  its  interposing 
aid.  Whatever  may  have  become  of  the 
expectations,  it  is  unhappily  too  certain 
that  the  wants  remain.  The  only  thing  we 
can  perhaps  be  said  to  have  won  in  the 
coarse  of  the  present  session,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  being  called  by  a  new  nickname. 
We  were  barbarians  and  aliens  heretofore ; 
we  are  declared  to  be  a  nation  of  perjurers 
now.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Lords,  and  Lord  Stanley  in  the  Commons, 
have  conveyed  to  us  the  flattering  intima- 
tion ;  and  they,  it  must  be  confessed^  are  ex- 
edlent  authority.  'Tis  a  higher  step  in  the 
henddry  of  hate.  Let  us  take  what  we 
have  got,  as  a  sample  of  what  we  may  rea- 
sooably  expect  from  the  same  quarter, 
viienever  they  possess  the  power  to  confer 
00  OS  more  solid  proofs  of  their  regard! 

The  distinction  we  have  thus  desired 
duly  to  acknowledge,  proceeded,  however, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  exclusively  from 
one  party.  It  is  ^somewhat  unfortunate 
that  we  are  unable  to  record  anything  by 
way  of  contrast,  in  the  shape  of  a  whig 
concession.  We  earnestly  implored  the 
government  to  give  us  national  railways  ; 
at  least  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
The  right  was  admitted  fully ;  the  absence 
of  any  other  means  of  constructing  them 
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had  ceased  even  to  be  questioned  ;*  yet  no 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  a  bill.  A  va« 
riety  of  other  wants  called  for  legislation, 
but  none  was  attempted.  What  teas  done 
or  hindered  by  our  rulers,  we  purpose  very 
briefly  on  the  present  occasion  to  enquire. 
But  before  we  do  so,  let  us  look  back  at 
the  position  we  occupied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  How  stood  we  then, 
and  what  were  our  reasonable  demands  ? 
From  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
perfect  tranquillity  reigned.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  no  winter 
had  passed  so  free  from  outrage  and  crime* 
The  physical  comforts  of  the  working 
classes  had  not  in  any  respect  increased ; 
their  causes  of  dissatisfaction  had  in  no 
instance  been  removed ;  the  example  of 
political  combination  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  aristocracy,  were  before  their 
eyes  in  England ;  their  power  to  distract 
and  paralyse  the  government,  had  they 
been  so  minded,  was  obvious  ;  yet  <*  there 
was  not  a  ripple  on  the  popular  wave." 
Was  it  indiflerence  or  deadness  then  ?  Far 
from  it.  Had  it  been,  we  should  not  have 
witnessed  the  wondrous  advance  of  Tempe- 
rance reform,  in  and  about  the  same  period. 
Men  resort  to  sensuality,  when  the  god- 
lights  of  hope  and  courage  are  gone  out 
in  their  souls.  Profligacy  is  called,  and  in 
one  sense  it  is  truly  called,  relaxation  ;  for 
its  dominion  is  paramount  at  the  cost  of 
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all  self-restraint,  and  all  energy  of  deter- 
mined purpose.  And  assuredly  a  people, 
of  their  own  free  will  agreeing  together 
to  lay  down  the  habitual  enjoyment  of  their 
lives,  solely  because  they  believed  it  to  be 
wrong,  are  not  in  a  state  of  moral  apathy. 
Such  a  people  are  more  inclined  to  read 
and  to  reflect  than  ever  they  were.  The 
immense  improvement  and  extension  of 
printing  in  Dublin  of  late,  is  most  signifi- 
cant as  a  sign — and  a  good  sign — of  the 
time.  And  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted 
to  add  that  the  success  and  popularity  of 
the  Citizen,  coupled  with  the  previous  fact 
of  the  non-existence  of  any  such  journal 
in  Ireland,  uttering  the  sense  and  identified 
with  the  feeling  of  the  nation  at  large,  is 
one  of  many  proofs,  were  demonstration 
wanting,  that  the  spirit  of  the  country  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  healthier  and  more  self- 
reliant  tone,  than  it  ever  had  before. 

What  then  did  the  country  demand  of 
that  high  and  all-powerful  body,  whose  as- 
sembling for  the  fortieth  time,  it  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  required  that  speedy 
and  efiectual  measures  should  be  taken,  for 
insuring  to  us  the  benefits  of  popular  re- 
presentation.   It  had  become  plain  to  all 
who  could  see,  and  who  chose  to  see,  that 
1>y  the  combination  entered  into  among  the 
landlords,  the  constituent  bodies  created 
by  the  Reform  act,  were  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  gradually  ceasing  to  exist.    With 
8U(£  an  engine  as  the  Law  of  Ejjectment, 
and  with  such  a  spirit  of  blind  and  reck- 
less hostility  as  the  anti-national  proprie- 
tory displayed,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
the  people  to  expose  themselves,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  system  of  registration 
and  of  election,  then  and  still  subsisting. 
It  was  said  by  the  government,  and  by  the 
select  few,  who  stiU  endeavour  to  prolong 
the  fading  existence  of  a  whig  party  in 
Ireland,  that  a  good  Registration  bill  and  a 
dear  definition  of  the  beneficial  interest 
clauses  of  the  Reform  act,  would  suffice  to 
correct  this  evil :  there  was  likewise  here 
and  there  a  knowing  mutter  about  the^o^- 
9ibiliiy  of  obtaining  the  ballot.  We  thought 
and  said  at  the  time,  that  all  expedients  of 
the  kind  suggested,  would  utterly  fall  short 
of  what  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect, 
namely,  the  thorough  emancipation  of  the 
franchise  from  unconstitutional  controul. 
We  said  that  nothing  but  a  comprehensive 
and  broad  extension  of  the  franchise  would 
do ;  that  no  security  could  be  given  but 
the  one ;  that  no  protection  would  be  felt, 
save  that  which  virtually  gave  the  power  | 


of  self  protection,  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. We  say  so  now.  So  long  as  the 
electors  are  few  in  number,  they  wiU  be 
overawed  at  the  registry,  and  persecQte^ 
with  impunity,  if  they  dare  to  give  an  in- 
dependent vote  at  the  hustings.  The  aris* 
tocracy  can  afford  to  play  the  long  game, 
for  they  have  the  bank  at  their  back.  They 
can  be  content  to  weary  out  the  tenantry 
in  detail ;  to  break  one  man  here  and  ano- 
ther there  ;  to  eject  this  man  to  day,  and 
the  other  man  to-morrow.  They  understand 
human  nature,  and  unfortunately  their  whig 
antagonists  do  not.  They  know  that  where 
numbers  are  small,  the  power  of  poHtioal 
sympathy  is  weak ;  that  where  numbers  are 
large,  that  sympathy  is  strong.  The  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  filled  them  with  despair. 
How  ? — ^by  their  absolute  numbers.  Indifi- 
dually  they  were  poorer  and  more  open  to 
temptation,  than  the  ten  pound  freeholders 
of  the  Reform  bill ;  but  collectively  they 
carried  Catholic  emancipation,  and  that, 
against  the  whole  unbroken  might  of  the 
gentry,  the  church,  and  the  administration 
of  the  day. 

But  still  in  culpable — ^yes,we  admit 'twas 
culpable — ^reluctance  to  split  from  those, 
whose  opinions  we  felt  to  be  erroneous,  yet 
believed  to  be  sincere,  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  allowed  week  after  week  of  fhe 
early  days  of  the  session  to  roll  by,  with- 
out making  a  formal  demand  of  an  ade- 
quate extension  of  the  franchise.  They 
waited  to  see  what  the  government  woold 
propose;  and  were  resolved  to  give  the 
whig  emollients  a  fair  trial.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Stanley  introduced  his  bill,  purport- 
ing to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  '*  Yoa 
feel  that  the  electoral  system  of  Ireland 
needs  reform ;  permit  me  to  assist  you  to  a 
remedy.  The  irritation  of  a  sore  on  the 
extremities  is  obviously  very  painful;  I 
propose  forthwith  to  amputate  the  limb." 
Insolent  as  the  proposition  of  our  old 
enemy  was,  the  people  and  their  represen- 
tatives were  not  even  yet  alarmed.  'Di^Y 
had  still  a  lingering  belief  in  the  sense  of 
British  shame,  if  not  of  British  justice ;  and 
they  credulously  took  for  granted  that  Lord 
Stanley's  inteiference  would  onUf  serr^ 
to  hasten  on  the  ministerial  measure,  and 
that  when  it  was  brought  forward,  the  noble 
emp3rric  would  be  compelled  to  witbdraif 
his  prescription  for  slow  poisoning. 

But  LoxhI  Stanley  had  better  insight  into 
the  disposition  of  England  and  England's 
representatives,  than  we  had.  He  bdieved 
that  even  the  miserable  and  insufficient 
fraachise,  wrung  from  them  by  Ireland  in 
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lB32f  amid  the  tnmult  of  their  own  re- 
form victory,  they  would  already  fain  re- 
tome  ;  and  the  event  has  proved  that  he 
was  right     On  five  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the    last   three  months,  the   English 
memhers  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  have, 
by  majorities  varying  from  thirty  to  forty, 
voted  for  the  total  disfranchisement  of  the 
Irish  people.    They  have  done  so  with  full 
consciousness  of  what  they  were  doing. 
They  have  done  so,  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  violation  of  national  faith  they  were 
eommitting.     They  have  done  so  delibe- 
rately, in  violation  of  the  act  of  Union,  in 
violation  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and 
in  violation  of  that  Reform  Act,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  legislatively  exist.  They  have 
done  so  for  the  self  same  purpose,  and  in  dis- 
regard of  the  self  same  principles,  that  their 
predecessors  seventy  years  ago  rejected 
Burke's  and  'Barry's  proposition  for  justice 
to  America, — ^that  they  may  obtain  the 
power  of  taxing  and  of  ruling  a  hated  rival 
nation  without  its  representative  consent. 
Is  this  too  strong  ?  It  may  be  stronger  than 
isagreeable,butisitstrongertban  the  truth? 
Was  it  not  avowed  by  more  than  one  of 
Lord  Stanley's  supporters,  in  the  debate 
upon  the  question  itself,  that  they  would 
vote  for  the  bill  because  it  would  transfer 
the  representatipn  of  Ireland  from  those 
Who  at  present  held  it,  to  the  aristocracy  ? 
And  who  pretends  to  be  ignorant,  that  the 
Irish  aristocracy  as  a  political  class,  are 
deservedly  hated  and  distrusted  by   the 
luition  at  large  ?  Or,  turning  to  the  organs 
of  the  party  who  seek  our  constitutional 
extinction,  as  an  element  of  imperial  repre- 
feentatioo,  let  any  one  read  the  superhuman 
rage  and  animosity  of  the  Times,  and  say 
luve  we  not  undersi&ted  rather  than  exag- 
gerated, the  avowed  motives  of  the  attempt 
to  pass  Lord  Stanley's  bill  ?     What  is  the 
meaning  of  ^*  driving  the  intruders  back 
to  their  barbarous  and  beggar  land  ?*'  or 
of  *<  purging  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  a  gang  of  adventurers  and  per- 
jurers ?*'     These  were  the  epithets  and  the 
arguments  addressed  to  the  national  pride 
sod  magnanimity  of  England,  and,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  with  reiterated  and  triumph- 
ant success. 

The  Corporation  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  sixth  time,  early  in  the  present  session, 
and  passed  the  Commons  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration :  but  not  without  discus- 
&on  and  division.  Although  its  provisions 
were  far  short  indeed  of  Uiose  originally 
sroposedA  and  very  unequal  to  those  whose 
Benefits  England  and  Scotland  enjoy,  the 


hostility  to  conceding  anything  whatever 
to  Irelandi  broke  forth  as  formerly.  Both 
on  the  second  and  the  third  reading,  the  ultra 
anti-Irish  faction  insisted  on  dividing  the 
House.  They  were  deserted,  it  is  true,  by 
the  great  body  of  their  usual  allies,  and 
for  a  very  intelligible  reason.  Their  wary 
leader  in  the  Commons  has  for  some  time 
perceived,  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
Corporation  question  interposed  a  barrier 
between  him  and  office.  On  all  other  sub- 
jects he  has  done  his  best,  awkwardly 
enough  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  to  dissociate 
himself  from  the  obloquy  attaching  in  Ire- 
land to  the  principles  of  his  friends.  Thus 
on  the  Privilege  question,  he  openly  split 
from  them  in  debate  and  vote ;  and  re* 
cently  upon  a  motion  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion by  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien,  Sir  Robert 
went  out  of  his  way  to  denounce  the  eject- 
ment system,  as  carried  on  by  wholesale 
on  this  side  of  the  channel.  On  the 
Canada  bill,  he  also  supported  minis- 
ters; and  on  the  motions  of  Sir  R.  Inglis, 
for  further  taxing  the  English  Dissenters 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  establish- 
ment, he  contemptuously  walked  out  of  the 
house.  ''  The  fox  is  asleep,  good  people ; 
hush,  ye  stupid  bigots,  do  not  you  see 
Tm  asleep^  why  will  you  not  play  the  same 
game  until  we  get  in,  and  then"  . 

But  there  will  always  be  stupid,  impatient* 
honest  fellows,  in  every  heterogenous  host» 
who  will  not  shut  their  eyes  or  hold  their 
tongues,  but  will  blurt  out  incontinently 
the  secret  of  their  chiefs.  To  these,  there- 
fore, our  best  thanks  are  due.  Of  a  verity, 
gentlemen,  ye  are  better  friends  to  us  than 
your  crafty  leaders.  God  bless  you,  geese^ 
for  your  cackling.  Your  votes  against  the 
Maynooth  grant,  the  Corporation  bill,  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  are  real  services 
to  our  credulous  good  nature ;  and  so  long 
as  Sir  Timid  Guile,  continues  to  be  your 
leader,  we  earnestly  hope  he  never  may 
lack  Inglisses,  Littons,  and  Plumptres  to 
spoil  his  game. 

By  the  time  the  Municipal  Bill  had 
reached  the  Lords,  our  excellent  friend, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  had  got  a  cold.  With  a 
touching  delicacy  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
announced,  that  connected  as  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst was  with  the  history  of  the  measure, 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  proceeded  with, 
till  he  could  attend :  and  such  attendance 
being  from  time  to  time  declared  to  be 
impossible,  the  bill  lay  over  until  May. 
At  length  the  flatterer  appeared.  Then 
some  of  the  ultra  or  flank  counsellors  of 
the  crown,  called  for  investigation,  and  that 
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Uie  traduced  bodies  who^  for  five  years, 
dared  not  to  challenge  enquiry,  should  be 
heard  by  professional  advocates  in  defence, 
at  their  lordships'  bar.  "  That  was  a  most 
unfortunate  suggestion,"  The  request  was 
granted;  the  counsel  in  defence  of  the 
old  peculators,  were  heard ;  they  asserted 
the  immaculate  reputation  of  their  clients; 
and  when  the  evidence  was  called  for,  it 
disproved  every  word  they  said.  Itwasquite 
proper,  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
counsel  should  be  heard,  and  that  the  facts 
should  be  again  examined;  but  though 
counsel  may  have  done  their  best,  the 
case  is  too  bad  for  them  ;  and  all  their  talk 
''must  be  put  out  of  the  question."  Vainly 
Lord  Wynford  murmured  inaudible  con- 
futations; vainly  the  meek  Bishop  of  Exeter 
articulated  aqua  fortis ;  vainly  Lord  Lon- 
donderry asserted  gifts  of  prophecy,  and 
foretold  the  downfall  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  Duke  stuck  to  the  facts 
uncontroverted,  because  uncontrovertible; 
and  aided  by  Lords  Normanby,  Wicklow, 
and  Lansdowne»  he  compelled  their  lordships 
to  confess,  by  a  decisive  majority,  that  the 
old  Orange  corporations  were  "  too  bad" 
to  be  maintained,  even  against  Ireland. 

The  Corporation  bill  may  at  length  be 
Buffered,  in  an  emasculated  form,  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  if  it  is,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account, 
circumstances  will  admit  of.  But  it  were 
the  meanest  paltering,  to  feign  that  the 
tardy,  and  extorted  payment  now,  of  a 
claim  legally  due,  and  legally  demanded, 
five  precious  years  ago,  is  in  any  point  of 
view  to  be  hailed  as  a  boon,  or  regarded 
88  in  any  degree  calculated  to  restore  the 
lost  confidence  of  Ireland,  in  the  justice 
or  sympathy  of  English  legislators.  If  a 
man  who  is  in  partnership  with  another, 
who  has  the  controul  over  that  other's 
property,  and  who,  upon  the  plighted  faith 
of  mutual  support,  has  induced  that  other 
reluctantly  to  enter  into  such  a  partner- 
ship— ^if  he  dishonours  the  rightful  demand 
of  that  partner,  if  he  obstinately  persist  in 
that  refusal,  and  if  to  disregard  of  faith 
and  justice,  he  add  insult  and  reproach  for 
many  months,  nay,  many  years, — and  if  at 
last,  finding  it  no  longer  safe  to  continue 
such  a  course,  he  shabbily  tenders  a  meagre 
and  inadequate  portion  of  the  debt — 
would  this  be  satisfaction  ?  Would  it  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  who  had  been  so  wronged, 
8u£Bce  to  re-establish  sentiments  of  confi- 
dence? Ought  it?  Or  would  not  the 
man  be  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  fool,  who 
auffiered  himself  to  be  aver  afler  duped  in 


a  similar  way  ?  And  if  self-protection  be 
the  duty  of  individuals,  wherefore  notsi 
well  of  nations  ? 

Had  the  Corporation  bill  been  passed  in 
1835,  it  would  have  been  something.  It 
might  have  obliterated  old  recollections; 
but  it  would  have  laid  the  foundation  at 
least  for  new  anticipations  for  the  future. 
It  would  have  been  a  confession  of  Engliih 
repentance  for  irretrievable  wrongs,  done 
to  us  and  to  our  country ;  and  never  were 
a  people  so  intuitively  disposed  to  forgive 
and  to  forget  as  we.  But  the  opportunity 
was  spurned  ;  the  right  of  Ireland  was  in- 
solently denied;  we  have  wrung  it  from 
a  reluctant  and  ungracious  hand,  after  a 
five  years  fight;  and  now  we  take  it  as  a 
plundered  creditor  takes  an  insufiicient 
dividend,  with  feelings  that,  for  our  own 
sakes,  we  shall  as  speedily  as  possible 
forget. 

While  waiting  for  something  to  do  from 
the  Commons,  their  Lordships  strove  to 
cut  out  work  for  themselves.  On  the  IBth 
April,  Lord  Westmeath  moved  that  a 
select  committee  siiould  be  named,  to  en- 
quire into  the  appointment  of  Poor  law 
guardians  in  Ireland.  This  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  do,  "  by  a  sense  of  duty :"  of 
course  he  did ;  it  is  the  invariable  practice 
to  feel  80,  in  all  such  cases.  He  accused 
the  government  of  conduct  highly  criminal, 
in  their  appointment  of  improper  persons 
to  fill  the  situation  of  assistant  commis- 
sioners ;  he  accused  those  ofl!icers  of  gross 
misconduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties; 
and,  finally,  he  intimated  that  the  rate- 
payers of  the  kingdom  at  large  were  in- 
fluenced by  corruption,  perjury,  forgery, 
malice,  and  an  intention  to  make  away 
with  the  property  of  the  country.  In  sup- 
port of  the  first  accusation,  he  asserted 
that  Mr.  Phelan  of  Clonmel,  had  been 
made  an  assistant  commissioner,  although 
it  was  perfectly  well  known/that  for  many 
years  he  had  been — a  physician !  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  of  his  principles 
and  character  having  rendered  him  noto- 
riously popular,  in  the  neighbourboorf 
where  he  lived.  What  more  could  he  say 
on  that  point?  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
whole  of  the  noble  Marquis's  allegations; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing 
else,  calculated  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditory  against  Mr.  Pbelan; 
which  Lord  Westmeath  could  have  truly 
said  :  if  there  were,  we  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  said  it. 

In  animadverting  upon  this  portion  of 
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the  case,   Lord  Normanby  l>ore  ample 
testimony   to    the  abilities  and  personal 
worth  of  Mr.  Phelan ;  he  admitted  that 
the  credit  of  having  made   such  an  ap- 
pointmeiitf  belonged   solely  to  the  com- 
mi»»ioner8  themselves ;  and  he  altogether 
denied  that  it  was  influenced  by  any  po- 
litical considerations  whatever.     The  true 
cause  of  the  selection  made»  in  this  parti- 
cular instaDce,  as  in  Ireland  was  very  ge- 
nerally known,  was  the  just  recollection, 
how   mainly   instrumental   our  excellent 
friend  had  been,  in  forcing  upon  the  in- 
difference of  parliament,  and  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  at  large,  the  impor- 
tant question  of  medical  charities :  and  it 
was  because  Dr.  Phelan,  by  the  continuous 
and  voluntary  labour  of  years,  had,  in  this 
vital  department  of  a  sound  poor  law  sys- 
tem, rendered  invaluable   service   to  his 
country,  and  because,  from  his  intimate 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  people,  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  fill  the  arduous 
situation  of  assistant  commissioner,  that  he 
was  chosen,  for  that  office.    We  would  to 
heaven  the  government,  and  all  who  are 
in  authority  under  them,  had  always  the 
courage  and  the  honesty  to  place   such 
men  iu  the  public  service  ;  we  should  soon 
have  a  different  condition  of  things.     But 
the  best  men  are  liable  to  err;  and  those 
whose  early  character  and  principles  give 
hope  ofgreatest  usefulness,  by  a  strange  and 
wayward  fate,  turn  frequently  to  least  ac- 
count.   We  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  here  allude  to  Lord 
Westmeath.  Even  when  he  professed,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  principles,  which  now 
he  makes  ground  of  vituperation,  we  do 
not  recollect  that  much   more  sanguine 
hopes  of  his  prowess  were  cherished  by  the 
allies  of  his  youth,  than  those  which  it 
would  seem  are  at  present  entertained,  by 
the  leaders  of  that  party,  to  which,  with 
somewhat  doubtful   success,   he   has  re- 
cently been  labouring  to  attach  himself. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
noble  marquis  is  a  man  quite  incapable  of 
deceiving  anybody ;   and   as   to  mislead 
implies  the  possibility  of  some  one  being 
disposed  to  follow,  we  are  satisfied   that 
history  will  never  accuse  his  lordship  of 
having  misguided  any  one,  except  perhaps, 
himself.     He  stands,  like  Lord  Brougham, 
alone.    He  speaks,  not  indeed  like  that 
solitary  talker,   but  in  some  respects  on 
the  same  principles  of  general  abuse  ;  and 
with  this  like  result,  that  no  side,  or  sec- 
tion or  party,  consider  themselves  in  any 
ivay  committed  or  bound  by  what  he  says. 


He  often  pays  the  most  marked  respect  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  yet  immediately 
after,  the  unpropitiated  chief  gets  up,  and 
without  the  least  appearance  of  compune- 
tion,  snuffs  out  the  blaze  which  the  mar- 
quis had  been  taking  such  trouble  to  kindle. 
Two  or  three  instances  of  this  occurred 
during  the  present  session,  of  aD  almost 
ludicrous  description;  we  do  not  repeat 
them  here,  because  we  are  sincerely,  per- 
haps selfishly,  interested  in  the  recurrence 
of  such  discussions,  as  those  which  Lord 
Westmeath  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
eliciting :  and  we  dread  the  effect  upon  his 
sensitive  mind,  of  reiterated  manifestations 
of  disrespect.  Let  him  go  on,  we  pray^ 
in  the  same  course  he  has  of  late  adopted ; 
and  he  will  undoubtedly  do  real  service  to 
his  country.  By  taking  an  ultra  tone, 
and  assailing  in  turn,  all  those  whom  the 
people  most  respect,  whether  among  the 
laity  or  among  the  clergy,  he  will  give 
them  opportunities  continually  of  showing 
how  strongly  they  are  armed  in  honesty^ 
and  us  of  demonstrating  how  firmly  we 
hold  by  those  we  know,  and  trust,  and 
love.  And  by  clinging  close  to  the  tory 
party  in  the  Lords,  and  persevering  in 
that  fuaricftS  violence  of  tone,  in  which  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  alone  can  rival  him,  he 
will  most  offectually  damage  his  friends 
and  our  eacmies.' 

Nevertheless,  we  will  admit,  that  if  any 
of  the  imputations  thrown  on  Mr.  Phelan  s 
conduct  subsequent  to  his  appointment, 
could  be  substantiated,  he  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  it  for  another 
hour.  In  not  a  single  instance,  how- 
ever, was  there  so  much  as  an  attempt 
made  to  prove,  by  circumstances  or 
by  testimony,  any  one  of  the  gross 
malversations  attributed  to  him.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  something  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  boards  of  guardians,  throughout  that 
part  of  the  country  where  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  has  been  thus  im- 
pugned; and  we  know  that  they  regard 
with  feelings  in  every  respect  similar  to 
our  own,  a  proceeding  so  calculated,  as 
that  adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  to  raise  the 
worst  prejudices  of  sect  and  party,  against 
the  experimental  working  of  the  new  law. 

The  guardians  themselves  however  were 
assailed.  They  were  elected,  it  was  said, 
for  political  and  sectarian  reasons;  and  as 
specimens  of  the  mode  of  their  election, 
two  cases  were  adduced  of  peculiar  flag- 
rancy.  One  of  these  was,  that  of  Mr.  Butler, 
the  returning  officer  of  Clonmel.  At  the 
time  when  Lord  Weatmeath  brought  for- 
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ward  his  motion,  proceedings  were  pending 
in  the  Coart  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  nature 
of  a  criminal  information  against  him. 
The  total  want  of  propriety  in  making  a 
partisan  statement  agamst  a  man,  whose 
conduct  was  thus  under  legal  enquiry, 
was  felt  by  every  one  except  Lord  West- 
meath  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
insisted  upon  this  part  of  the  motion  being 
expunged.  It  then  appeared  that  this  was 
the  only  fact  brought  forward,  which  any 
enquiry  could  be  grounded  on ;  and  so 
this  flaring  flambeau  was  snuffed  out.  But 
the  smell  remained.  To  give  any  answer 
to  the  accusation  at  the  time,  was  obviously 
impossible;  but  what  has  since  occurred? 
The  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  afVer  full 
argument  on  both  sides,  refused  to  grant 
the  criminal  information  :  and  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  groundlessnes^s  of  the 
imputations  cast  upon  Mr.  Butler^s  cha- 
racter, they  refused  the  application  with 
costs.  But  of  this  not  a  syllable  has  as 
yet  been  breathed,  in  the  candid  ears  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  second  case  of  improper  conduct 
at  elections,  referred  to  by  the  amiable 
marquess,  was  that  which  occurred  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Campbell  as  guardian  for 
the  Post-OflSce  Ward,  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin. A  number  of  returning  papers  had 
by  certain  parties  been  surreptitiously 
abstracted  from  the  custody  of  the  police, 
and  so  altered  as  to  vitiate  the  return. 
The  forgery  was  discovered  in  time,  the 
return  was  quashed,  and  a  new  election 
was  ordered.  That  the  papers  were  thus 
tampered  with,  is  perfectly  true ;  that  the 
candidate,  to  defeat  whose  return  the 
forgery  was  committed,  is  a  most  respecta- 
ble citizen  of  unobtrusive  character  and 
habits,  is  likewise  true ;  that  his  opponent 
was  a  man  more  politically  popular,  is 
equally  true  ;  but  the  imputation  of  base- 
ness or  faction  as  applied  to  the  electors, 
is  not  only  not  true,  but  their  conduct  in 
this  very  case,  furnishes  the  most  perfect 
and  comprehensive  refutation  which  could 
be  given  to  the  charge.  Wliat  did  they 
do  ?  Notwithstanding  the  political  activity 
of  Mr.  M*Kenna,  and  the  non -political 
character  of  Mr.  Campbell,  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance of  feeling  was  from  the  first 
evinced  towards  the  latter :  was  this 
faction  ?  Finding  their  favorite  would  be 
defeated,  some  low  and  wholly  character- 
less fellows  succeeded  in  getting  the  vot- 
ing papers  out  of  the  custody  of  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  them  for  a  short  time, 
during  which  their  validity  was  destroyed, 


but  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  poui- 
bly  escape  detection :  and  is  the  ezisteoce 
of  any  two  or  three  reckless  and  stupid 
knaves,  if  even  so  many  were  implicit 
in  the  fraud,  to  taint  the  reputation  of  an 
entire  section  of  the  respectable  and  opu- 
lent inhabitants  of  our  city?  lajos^ 
tice  to  Mr.  M*Kenna  it  should  be  stated, 
that  in  the  entire  of  the  legal  investigatioa 
that  took  place  concerning  the  matter,  no 
attempt  whatsoever  was  made  to  inculpate 
him.  But  the  feeling  of  popular  indignai- 
tion  had  been  excited,  at  the  manner  ia 
which  Mr.  Campbell's  return  had  been 
thwarted;  and  upon  the  second  eleetioa 
instead  of  a  majority  of  three  to  two*  wbick 
he  had  previously  had,  be  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  four  to  one.  Was  this  popu- 
lar corruption  ?  Yet  this  is  the  case, 
which  stripped  of  every  explanatory  and 
honourable  circumstance^  is  made  the  basit 
of  an  attack  upon  the  government  and  the 
Commissioners,  and  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  upon  the  character  of  the  people  of 
our  country ! 

And  here  let  us  ask,— what  during  the 
last  few  sessions,  every  man  of  feeling  sod 
of  spirit  in  Ireland,  has  continually  been 
forced  to  ask  his  neighbour, — why  is  it 
that  we  are  lefl  almost  wholly  undmnded 
in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords  ?  Where 
are  the  liberal  Irish  peers  ?  Are  they  sU 
deaf  when  our  enemies  speak  ?  We  knov 
to  our  cost  that  they  are  all  dumb.  Or 
do  they  think  that,  because  they  are  use- 
less when  at  home,  which  is  seldom,  they 
are  bound  for  consistency's  sake  to  be 
equally  useless  when  absent,  which  is 
often  ?  Are  they  afraid,  if  they  let  tbeir 
lights  shine  before  Englishmen,  that  we 
should  begin  to  covet  their  lustre*  and  call 
for  an  absentee  tax,  to  compel  them  to 
shed  a  portion  of  their  effulgence  in  their 
native  circles  ?  Of  a  verity,  were  any 
one  to  ask  us  the  question-^-to  what  use 
does  Ireland  put  her  peers  ? — ^we  should 
feel  most  constitutionally  puzzled  what  to 
answer.  The  stray  facts  which  escaped 
Lords  Headfort,  Wicklow,  and  Fingal, 
upon  the  occasion  in  question,  were  doubt- 
less of  much  intrinsic  value*  and  all  very 
well  in  their  way.  But  when  a  wholesale 
system  of  national  defamation  ia  main* 
tained,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  weight 
and  strength  of  the  Anti-Irish  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  truly  intolerable 
to  find  no  man  of  eloquence*  or  even  busi- 
ness talents  there,  to  meet  and  crush  s* 
they  are  put  forward,  the  idle  and  iwnp* 
ported  accusations  of  the  foe. 
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It  now  remains  that  we  should  briefly 
notice  one  or  two  matters  not  exclusively 
Irish,  wherein    however   we  have   been 
more  or  leas  interested  in  the  course  of 
the  session.     In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  China  question ;  we  mean  not  Sir  J. 
Graham's  shuffling  and   factious  motion 
thereupon*     whose    only   object   was,   if 
successful,  tp  transfer  the  sword  of  rapine 
and  carnage,  from  the  hand  of  one  party 
to  that  of  the  other.     But  we  mean  the 
question  of  going  to  war  at  all ;  of  involv- 
ing us  in  the  liability  to  new  taxes  or  debt. 
And  for  what  ?    We  say  it  advisedly, — for 
power,   for   plunder,   and    for  extended 
rule.    As  surely  as,  un^ler  a  succession  of 
vague  and  hypocritical  pretences,  India 
has  been  pillaged,  trampled,  and  appro* 
priated,  so  surely  is  the  same  game  about 
to  be  begun  against  China.     The  war  is 
now  for  honour  and  satisfaction  forsooth ; 
but  unless  some  contingency   on  which 
oonecan  reasonably  calculate,  intervene, 
the  result  will  be  a  cession  of  territory,  as 
it  is  called,  before  peace  is  signed.     In- 
deed the  purpose  has  not  been  wholly  con« 
ceded;  and  so  congenial  to  the  temper 
of  the  aristocracy  are  such   projects  of 
conquest  known   and  understood    to  be, 
that  Mr.  Macauley  and  Sir  R.  Peel  vied 
with  one  another,  in  gilding  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  which  might  arise,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hindustan,  of  interposing  to  "  save 
the  inhabitants   of    China    from    them- 
selves." 

Then  there  was  the  Canada  Union  Bill, 
apon  which  the  conversations  split  into  an 
amusing  variety  of  factions ;  his  Grace  of 
Wellington  differing  from  the  faithful  Peel, 
and  Lord  BUenborougli  differino;  from  the 
whole  rank  and  file  of  the  Carlton  corps. 
The  speech  of  the  latter  is  too  remark- 
able,— as  some  wise  people  imagine,  too 
iodicative  of  an  approaching  change  of 
political  weather  in  the  quarter  whence  it 
came ;  but  at  all  events  too  unequivocal  as 
a  protest  against  any  attempt  to  revert  to 
*<  the  good  old  George-the-Third  princi- 
ples" of  government, — ^to  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

Lord  £Uenborough  is,  no  doubt,  a  per- 
sonage of  little  intrinsic  importance.     He 
is  not  of  aristocratic  lineage ;  he  does  not 
possess  any  considerable  fortune ;  he  has 
ao  pretensions  to  any  singular  gifts  of  elo- 
quence or  debating  power.    Hut  still  he 
has  long  been  an  exceedingly  valuable  mau 
to  his  party.     He  has  no  bigotry,  uo  en- 
thttsiasm,  no  earnest  conviction  of  any 
luod,  except  perhaps  the  statesmanlike 


one,  that  he  is  himself  the  very  nicest 
man  in  England.  But,  then,  he  has  what 
a  despotic  veteran,  or  a  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious trimmer,  or  a  haughty  and  insolent 
whip,  equally  prize  in  a  subaltern  col- 
league,— pliancy,  tact,  tape-worming  abi- 
lity, red  box  air,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
qualities  in  great  request  among  master 
cabinet  makers.  Hence  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rougii  has  oflen  been,  and  may  possibly 
again  be,  a  minister  of  state;  and  the  notion 
of  his  taking  the  trouble  to  sport  a  crotchet 
of  his  own,  out  of  sheer  conscientiousnesSyX)r 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  is  altogether  incre- 
dible. His  vanity  is  large — very  large  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  his 
odoriferous  head  of  curls  for  one  momenty 
or  to  observe  the  characterless  expression 
of  his  large  tame  eyes,  without  feeling  sa- 
tisfied that  his  ambition  is  to  be  cabinet 
minister,  not  an  original  thinker,  or  ut- 
terer  of  startling  things.  When  Lord  Ei- 
lenborough  does  speak,  he  has  a  very 
distinct  notion, — ^not  perhaps  of  the  sub- 
ject at  issue,  but  or  the  reason  why  he 
should  talk  thereupon ;  and  when  there- 
fore we  find  him  venturing  upon  novel  or 
unprecedented  opinions,  we  may  fairly 
suspect  that,  whether  his  part  be  that  of 
an  avant  guard,  or  the  leader  of  a  dexte- 
rous feint,  he  knows  why  and  wherefore  he 
is  incurring  the  brunt  of  that  storm  of 
mortifying  abuse,  which  usually  rewards 
such  services. 

During  the  debate  in  the   Committee 
of  the  House    of  Lords  on  the   Canada 
Union  Bill,  on  the  9th  of  July,  his  lord- 
ship is  reported  to  have  said,  that  ''he 
must  caution  their  lordships  against  the 
spirit  in  which  the  bill  was  conceived.  It 
was  the  same  spirit  that  dictated  the  penal 
laws  of  the  eighteenth  century  against  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.     The  object  was  to 
deprive  as  much  as  possible  those  who 
were  not  of  English  origin,  of  any  power 
whatever  in  their  own  country.     To  that 
principle  he  objected.     It  had  not  been 
found  advantageousy  where  it  had  been  put 
in  force ;  and  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
now,  because  it  was  a  principle  unjust  in 
itself.    And  unless  they  gave  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  nationality  in  their  own  legislature, 
he  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  connection  of  tliat  colony  with 
England.*'^    These  are  remarkable  words. 
They  tell,  in  all  the  bitter  truthfulness  of 
teu  long  years'  disappointment  and  exclu- 
sion from  office,  how  sincerely  the  few 
thinking  men  among  the  tory  party  in 
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England  rue,  that  Catliolic  Emancipation 
was  not  carried  thirty  years  ago.  The 
might  of  Ireland  had  in  that  case  possibly 
slumbered  still ;  the  hopelessness  of  go- 
verning an  awakened  and  exasperated 
people  upon  anti-national  principles, 
might  never  have  been  forced  upon 
the  foppish  reflection  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough.  He  is  not  a  minister,  yet  he  was 
once  a  minister ;  he  would  like  to  be  a 
minister,  yet  he  cannot  get  to  be  a  minis- 
ter; he  hears  the  brain-carriers  of  his 
party  say.  that  the  ashes  he  is  forced  to 
eat,  are  the  remains  of  the  old  ascendancy 
fire,  which  they  let  burn  on  too  long;  then 
in  that  case,  cries  his  lordship,  let  us  spit 
out  the  ashes  forthwith,  and  vow  in  the 
face  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  never  will 
we  suffer  the  dying  embers  to  be  kindled 
into  flame  again.  All  which^  for  a  dandy 
ennuy^  for  want  of  something  diplomatic 
to  do,  is  natural  and  reasonable  enough. 

But  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  rage 
and  scorn,  called  promptly  forth  from 
those,  by  whose  consistent  and  unyielding 
enthusiasm  against  Ireland  and  her  peo- 
ple. Catholic  Emancipation  was  so  long 
withheld,  and  the  Elective  Franchise  has 
this  very  session  been  so  very  nearly  taken 
away.  Adverting  to  the  sentiments  above 
quoted,  the  Standard  of  the  following  day 
declared,  that  they  *<  were  superb  as  a 
specimen  of  liberal  cant :  that  the  penal 
laws  were  not  a  failure;  that  Ireland 

WAS  RBNDERBD  THE  HAPPIEST  COUNTRY 

OF  Europe,  by  thb  operation  of  the 
PENAL  LAWS,  notwithstanding  that  some 
of  their  provisions  were  harsh,  clumsy^  ' 
and  impolitic,  serving  to  irritate  without 
crippling  the  power  of  disaffection  :  but 
tltat  still,  subject  to  many  disadvantages, 
the  Irish  penal  laws  served  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed,  and  held 
the  island  in  submission  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  in  a  higher  degree  of  happiness 


than  it  ever  enjoyed  before  or  since— a 
higher  degree  of  happiness  than  comidooly 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mankind  ;  and  that  ifthe 
political  disqualification  of  the  disaffected 
classes  in  Canada,  could  effect  the  peace 
and  submission  of  the  province  for  a  hun« 
dred  years  to  come,  it  would  be  a  better 
solution  of  the  difficulty  than  any  yet 
proposed." 

Such  are  the  impudent  &lsehoods— 
such  the  diabolical  principles,  which  the 
most  moral  and  religious  journal  in  Eng- 
land is  not  ashamed  to  put  forward ;  and 
such  is  that  ruffian  lust  of  conquest  and 
of  mastery,  which  men  like  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  no 
more  curb,  were  they  in  power  to-morrow, 
than  they  were  in  1830  able  to  calm  iti 
vengeance  for  their  treason  of  1829. 

May  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  keep  our 
beautiful  but  too  long  mourning  land, 
from  being  made  again  the  scene  of  that 
desperate  struggle  for  power,  the  memory 
of  which  is  now  happily  beginning  to  pass 
away.  Blessed  be  His  name,  we  are  no 
longer  self-defenceless,  or  forced  to  look 
to  the  interposition  of  the  stranger  for 
help.  We  are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  our  national  strength, 
and  the  means  we  possess  within  ourselves, 
for  successfully  resisting  the  return  of  that 
ancient  tyranny  which  hungrily  yawns  for 
its  prey.  National  feeling  has  begun  to 
take  root  downward,  and  m  due  time  will 
bear  its  good  .  fruit  upward*  National 
pride  already  walks  erect,  where  nought 
but  self-ridicule  cringed  and  skulked  be- 
fore. We  are  growing  many — ^we  are 
growing  one;  and  though  the  path  of  our 
destiny  may  lead  through  the  field  of  a 
few  more  struggles,  the  night  of  our  un- 
certainty b  wearing  to  a  close ;  the  day* 
spring  of  our  permanent  and  complete  re- 
demption is  at  hand. 


THE    TALISMAN. 


I. 
Twas  a  calm  summer's  eve,  and  all  nature  reposed; 

No  sound  broke  the  stilluess  to  sadness  so  dear  ; 
The  breezes  were  hushed,  and  the  fiowers  were  closed, 

And  the  dew  soflly  fell  like  a  maiden's  warm  tear; 
The  red  sun  had  sunk  to  his  home  in  the  west, 
And  the  e\ening  star  smiled  o'er  the  place  of  his  rest 
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I  had  wandered  afar,  for  my  thoughts  led  me  on, 

Aod  wrapt  in  them  only,  I  felt  not  the  Eight 
Of  time  ;  'till  I  found  that  the  daylight  was  gone, 

And  its  throne  was  resigned  to  the  empress  of  night— 
For  I  looked  on  man's  lot  in  contemplative  mood. 
And  I  saw — ^how  much  evil !  and  how  little  good  I 

III. 
Thus  I  thought  with  myself,  <<  Man  is  destined  each  day 

The  power  of  untameable  passion  to  prove ; 
Hope,  Pity,  Fear,  Hatred,  in  turn  to  obey, 

And  bow  to  thy  sceptre,  all  conquering  Love ; 
For  ever  thy  victim,  for  ever  thy  slave. 
From  the  hour  of  his  birth  till  he  rests  in  the  grave. 

IV. 

Oh,  Love  I  like  the  blast  of  the  desert  thou  blightest 

The  fairest  of  flowers  with  thy  venomous  breath. 
Destroyer  I — how  oft  have  the  eyes  that  were  brightest 

Met  thy  basilisk  glance,  and  been  closed  soon  in  death  !" 
Thus  musing  I  murmured,  <<  Oh  !  could  I  be  free 
From  human  affections,  how  blest  might  I  be  !" 

V. 

The  words  were  scarce  said,  when  from  heaven  descending, 

A  youth  stood  before  me,  in  brightness  arrayed  ; 
His  features  were  pale,  but  in  beauty  transcending 

Earth's  loveliest  forms ;  and  thus  calmly  he  said, 
(His  words,  as  he  spoke,  sounding  keenly  and  clear, 
As  a  voice  would  be  heard  amidst  freezing  air). 

VI. 

'^I  came  from  yon  star;  in  the  place  where  I  dwell, 

The  passions  that  mar  earthly  peace  are  unknown  : 
Thy  wish  has  been  heard — 1  have  brought  thee  a  spell. 

Which  worn  on  thy  bosom  will  make  thee  alone 
Secure— ^while  their  storms  may  attack  thee  in  vain^ 
Like  a  surf-beaten  rock,  'mid  the  rage  of  the  main. 

VII. 

Keep  this  frozen  Talisman  close  to  thy  breast ; 

For  the  space  of  three  moons  guard  it  carefully 
From  Beauty's  bright  glances,  and  thou  shalt  be  blest 

With  the  spell  of  insensibility.'' 
And  half  hesitating,  I  stretched  forth  my  hand, 
And  accepted  the  gift  at  the  spirit's  command. 

VIII. 

Three  moons  had  not  passed,  ere  the  light  of  thy  smile 

Beamed  over  my  soul  like  the  sun's  genial  ray ; 
"Tis  true,  I  beheld  thee  removed  for  a  while, 

But  forgot  that  the  power  of  the  spell  might  give  way. 
And  I  strove,  but  in  vain,  from  thy  charms  to  withdraw, 
For  the  spirit's  cold  gifl  was  beginning  to  thaw  ! 

IX. 

It  dissolved,  it  was  gone,  and  no  trace  left  behind 

To  tell'of  its  being;  and  truth  must  be  spoken, — 
I  grieved  not  for  it,  but  rejoiced  to  find 

That  the  chain  which  had  fettered  my  spirit  was  broken ; 
And  I  loved — but  the  world  is  too  heartless  and  cold, 
And  the  name  of  that  loved  one  shall  never  be  told. 


IM 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  GERALD  GRIFFIN.* 


Gerald  Griffin  was  born  in  Limerick, 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1803,  being  the 
seventh  son  of  P.  GrifRn,  Esq.,  who  was 
then  an  extensive  brewer  in  that  city.  In 
the  year  1810,  his  father,  having  suffered 
very  heavy  losses,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  commercial  embarrassment  pre- 
vailing at  tlic  time,  retired  from  bushiess, 
and  removed  his  family  to  Fairy  Lawn,  a 
residence  which  he  had  taken  near  Glin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Shannon.  For 
the  first  rudiments  of  education,  and  his 
early  love  of  letters,  young  Gerald  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  much  literary  taste  and  talent. 
When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was 
again  sent  to  Limerick,  and  placed  at 
school  with  Mr.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  classical  teachers  in  that 
city.  Mr.  O^Brien  was  much  struck  with 
his  quickness  and  ability,  and  always  spoke 
of  him  very  flatteringly  to  his  friends,  as 
of  one  likely  to  distinguish  himself  at  some 
future  day.  On  his  return  home,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more,  a  young  man 
who  had  set  up  a  classical  school  in  the 
adjoining  village  of  Longhill,  was  engaged 
to  attend  him  and  an  elder  brother  for 
some  hours  daily  ;  a  circumstance  only 
worthy  of  note,  for  the  probability  that  it 


nary  which  he  conducted,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  very  humorous  and  perfect 
picture  of  an  Irish  hedge-school  in  **  The 
llivais."  Under  such  tuition  bis  ^aca« 
tion  went  on  for  some  time,  during  which 
he  probably  made  much  about  the  same 
progress  with  other  boys  of  his  age ;  aod 
many  years  went  by,  before  that  paasion 
for  poetry  and  literature^  which  afterwards 
proved  so  engrossing,  excited  particular 
attention. 

When  he  was  nearly  grown,  his  two 
elder  brothers,  who  had  been  many  yean 
absent,  returned  from  abroad.  The  eldest, 
an  officer  in  the  army,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  quartered  with  his  regiment  in  Ca- 
nada, and  was  so  taken  with  the  country, 
that  he  induced  his  father  and  family  to 
emigrate,  with  the  view  of  making  a  more 
profitable  investment  of  his  limited  capital 
in  that  country,  than  he  could  hope  to  do 
at  home.  Fairy  Lawn  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  Mr.  Griffin,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  family,  settled  finally,  not  in 
Canada,  but  in  Pensylvania  in  the  States, 
where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land.  To 
this  event,  the  first  worldly  calamity  which 
touched  his  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit, 
our  young  author,  who  was  left  behind, 
feelingly  alludes,  in  the  introductory  sou- 
nets,  to  the  earliest  of  the  "  Tales  of  the 
Munster  Festivals." 


is  to  this  gentleman's  instruction,  and  to 
some  intimacy  with  the  method  and  dis- 
cipline adopted  in  the  little  thatched  seroi- 

Friends,  far  away — and  late  in  life  exiled— « 

Whene'er  these  scattered  pages  meet  your  gaze. 
Think  of  the  scenes  where  early  fortune  smiled — 
The  land  that  was  your  home  in  happier  days— 
The  sloping  lawn,  to  which  the  tired  rays 
Of  evening  stole  o*er  Sliannon's  sheeted  flood — 

The  hills  of  Clare,  that  in  its  softening  haze 
Looked  vapour-like  and  dim — the  lonely  wood — 

Tiie  cliff- bound  Inch — the  chapel  in  the  glen. 
Where  oft  with  bare  find  reverent  locks  we  stood 
To  hear  the  eternal  truths — the  small,  dark  maze 

Of  the  wild  stream  that  clipped  the  blossomed  plain. 
And  toiling  through  the  varied  solitude. 
Upraised  its  hundred  silver  tongues,  and  babbled  praise. 

That  home  is  desolate ! — our  quiet  hearth 
Is  ruinous  and  cold — ami  many  a  sight 

And  many  a  sound  are  met  of  vulgar  mirth, 

Where  once  your  gentle  laughter  cheered  the  night — 


•  In  our  obitunry  notice,  last  month,  it  wes  out  of  our  power  to  give  even  that  short  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  our  lunented  fellow-countryman,  wiiicfa  the  world  generally  looks  for,  on  the 
departure  of  every  innn  of  high  station  or  of  eminent  genius.  We  have,  however,  been  fa?oured,  from 
the  most  authentic  source,  with  the  brief  and  touching  memoir  whiqh  we  now  present  to  our  refers. 
It  will  serve  to  recall  and  group  before  them  the  various  labours  of  fci«  whom  wc  have  so  untimely 
lost ;  and,  we  are  confident,  will  cause  all  who  read  it,  to  share  our  anxious  desire,  that  the  Lifesnd 
Remains  of  Gerald  Griffin  may  hereafter  be  given  to  the  public,  with  all  the  care  and  oofopleleMi'; 
vrhidi  are  due  to  lo  puie,  w  gracef  ul|  and  00  original  a  genius.«»£D. 
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It  10  as  with  your  country.    The  calm  light 
Of  social  peace  for  her  is  quenched  too-* 

Rude  discord  blots  her  scenes  of  old  delight, 
Her  gentle  virtues  scared  away — like  you. 

Remember  her,  when  in  this  tale  ye  meet 
The  story  of  a  struggling  right — of  ties 
Fast  bound,  and  swiftly  rent — of  joy — of  pain<-« 

Legends,  which  by  the  cottage  fire  sound  sweet ; 
Nor  let  the  band  that  wakes  those  memories, 

(In  faint  but  fond  essay),  be  unremembered  then. 


On  the  departure  of  his  parents  for 
America,  GeriJd,  with  two  sisters,  removed 
to  the  house  of  their  brother.  Dr.  Griffin, 
then  residing  at  Adare,  a  little  town  within 
eight  miles  of  Limerick,  situated  on  the  river 
Mayne.  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven 
adjoins  the  town,  and  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
parks  and  the  fine  old  timber,  but  for  the 
many  interesting  remains  of  old  abbeys 
which  it  contains.  During  his  stay  in 
Adare,  the  greater  part  of  his  days  were 
passed  in  rambling  with  his  sisters  through 
the  quiet  and  beautiful  places  in  that  ro« 
maotic  demesne,  wandering  about  the  old 
eastlea  or  monastic  ruinsi  or  resting  by  the 
river  side,  and  watching  the  waters  as  they 
went  whispering  by  their  time-worn  walls. 
The  fragments  of  a  little  pastoral  ballad 
called  '*  Mat  Hyeland,"  written  at  a  late 
period  of  htsllfe,  and  found  amonghis  papers, 
shew  how  dear  to  him  were  the  recollections 
of  those  days,  and  how  little  the  most  ex« 
quisite  scenery  he  had  witnessed  in  after 
Ufe,  in  his  own  or  in  other  lands,  weakened 
the  natural  feelings  of  delight,  to  which 
these  early  impressions  had  given  rise. 

It  was  here  his  first  poetio  effort  was 

made,  in  the  tragedy  of  <<  Aguire,"  a  drama 

founded  on  the  passion  of  revenge,  as  il- 

lastrated  in  some  old  Spanish  story ;  and 

considering  that  it  was  written  at  the  age 

of  nineteen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

productioDS' of  early  genius.    He  laboured 

silently  at  it  in  his  room  for  some  time, 

and  when  it  was  perfectly  finished,  shewed 

it  to  his  brother,  who  was  struck  not  more 

with  the  many  beautiful  poetic  passages  it 

contained,  than  with  the  akilfulness  of  the 

plot,  and  the  power  displayed  in  some  of 

the  most  dilEcttlt  scenes.  He  became  at  euce 

impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  a  writer 

evincing,  at  an  age  little  beyond  boyhood, 

uch  extraordinary  talent,  mast  attain  un« 

qualified  success,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired 

s  knowledge  of  stage  efiect,  and  more  ma- 

tared  experience.    He,  therefore,  felt  no 

hesitation,  soon  after,  in  aceedit^  to  his  de- 

•ire  of  letting  him  go  to  London,  to  try  his 

fiMne  at  tl^  great  theatres*    Dr. 
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then  knew  as  little  as  his  young  brother,  of 
the  difficulties,  the  delays,  the  heart  break- 
ing disappointments  and  annoyances, which, 
beyond  any  other  description  of  literature, 
attend  on  dramatic  writing;  and  which 
make  even  success  itself  so  ungrateful, 
that  few  men  of  genius  in  modern  times 
will  devote  themselves  enthusiastically  to 
it,  as  they  were  used  to  do  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  English  Drama. 

Before  he  left  Adare,  however,  he  had 
nearly  completed  another  tragedy,  founded 
on  the  story  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 
little  daunted,  it  would  appear,  by  Thom- 
son having  already  dramatized  it.  He  had 
also  commenced  a  third,  that  was  to  be 
called  <«Tbe  Prodigal  Son.*'     In  1823,  he 
started   for  London,  and  on  his   arrival 
there   procured   introductions    to  Young 
and  Macready,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
was  induced  to  leave  his  **  Aguire.*'    He 
soon  after  became  acquainted  with   the 
author  of  the  **  O'Hara  Tales,"  who  was 
then  in  the  height  of  his  literary  fame,  and 
met  from  him  a  degree  of  kindness  and  a 
generous  interest  in   his  literary  efforts, 
which  he  could  never  aflerwards  forget. 
Mr.  Banim  suggested  some  alterations  in 
Aguire,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
was  much  pleased,  and  encouraged  him  to 
persevere  in  his  dramatic   undertakings. 
After  a  lapse  of  three   feverish   months, 
however,  his  tragedy  was  returned  to  him 
by  Mr,  Macready  without  note  or  com- 
ment! Nothing  could  exceed  youns  Grif- 
fin's disappointment  at  this  rejection,  as 
he  necessarily  considered  it ;  but  in  pre- 
ference to  making  any  further  endeavour 
to  improve  ^  Aguire,"  he  fell  hard  to  work 
at  a  new  one,  called  **  Gysippus,  or  the 
Forgotten  Friend."     As  this  deeply  inter- 
esting and  aliecting  drama,  written  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  is  yet  in  existence,  it 
will,  when  published,  be  some  evidence  to 
the  world,  that  the  tragedy  which  was  re- 
turned and  destroyed,  must    have  been 

worthy  of  a  better  fate.* 

■ -I   ■■■  -  I  ■ ■  ■  .  ■      II   » 

*  His  lettcis  written  at  thia  period,  giving  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  his  fint  diamatie  efforts  and  his  £ial  di«« 
appohmncttti  sre  ftaQ  of  intemt. 
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Some  very  remarkable  coincidences,  to 
ivhich  literary  performances  are  more 
liable  than  may  be  readily  conceived,  oc- 
curred to  him  with  respect  to  these  first 
dramatic  pieces,  and  served  as  some  fore- 
taste of  his  ill-fortune  in  that  description 
of  writing.  He  found  af^er  placing  **Aguire" 
in  Macready's  hands,  that  another  play  of 
the  same  name  and  founded  on  the  same 
story,  had  already  been  presented  at  the 
theatre.  Again,  while  engaged  in  writing 
the  '*  Prodigal  Son,**  happening  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Banim,  the  latter  handed  him  a 
scene  or  two  from  a  new  play  at  which  he 
was  engaged,  to  read,  and  he  found  it  to  be 
the  *^  Prodigal  Son."  In  another  which 
Banim  afterwards'  showed  him,  he  disco- 
vered the  counterpart  of  Canabe,  a  cha- 
racter in  an  unfinished  play  of  his  own. 

Eventually  finding  dramatic  literature  so 
little  likely  to  answer  his  expectations,  and 
bis  finances  becoming  low,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  periodicals.  He  wrote 
poems  and  dramatic  scenes  for  the  "  Lite- 
rary Gazette,*'  and  got  connected  with 
some  other  weekly  publications,  which, 
however,  proved  anything  but  remunera* 
tive.  At  this  period  he  became  intimate 
with  Llanos,  theauthorof  '<  Don  Esteban," 
and  other  well  known  Spanish  novels,  and 
was  engaged  with  him  for  some  time  in  a 
translation  of  Calderon,  and  the  most 
popular  Spanish  dramatists,  with  the  view 
of  realizing  something  by  their  publica- 
tion. Llanos'  success  with  Don  Esteban, 
prevented  their  persevering  in  this  under- 
taking, and  it  seems  to  have  been  given 
up.  The  little  profit  Griffin  derived  from 
the  only  periodical  which  paid  him  for  his 
contributions  at  this  period,  and  his  ex- 
cessive unwillingness  to  write  home  for  a 
further  remittance,  left  him  in  great  dis- 
tress. It  is  painful  to  think  of  all  the 
literary  drudgery  he  went  through,  sooner 
than  resort  to  this  alternative.  After 
toiling  all  day  at  the  publisher's,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  reporting,  trans- 
lating, editing,  &c. ;  he  frequently  passed 
the  night  in  writing  anonymous  papers  for 
the  periodicals,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
some  of  the  more  respectable  ones  to  ad- 
roit him  as  a  regular  contributor.  It  was 
indeed  often  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and  he  had 
again  to  be  in  the  city  early  in  the  day. 
This  enduring  fatigue,  this  constant 
anxiety,  and  the  horrid  apprehension,  as 
he  expressed  it,  which  frequent  disappoint- 
ment brought  with  it,  that  he  was  wasting 
his  time,  preyed  upon  his  constitution; 


and  he  then  first  complained  of  a  dutreniDg 
affection  of  the  heart,  from  which  be  con- 
tin  ued  to  suffer  ever  afterwards  at  inter- 
vals. The  same  sensitiveness  which  pre- 
vented his  writing  home  for  any  remit- 
tance during  all  this  time,  led  him  to 
avoid  meeting  Banim,  the  only  person  in 
London  who  felt  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
welfare ;  but  that  warm  and  unchanging 
friend  would  not  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
sent  him  frequent  invitations  to  hia  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him  to  per- 
sons of  literary  celebrity,  whose  acquaint- 
ance might  be  useful.  He  pressed  him  to 
send  him  any  reviews  or  essays  he  chanced 
to  write,  and  that  he  would  get  them  a 
place  in  some  of  the  respectable  periodi- 
cals. He  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Jerdan, 
of  the  Literary  Gazette,  who  gave  him  an 
immediate  engagement ;  and  he  also  pro- 
mised if  he  would  •  write  a  short  English 
opera,  that  he  would  induce  Mr.  Arnold 
to  bring  it  out,  who,  if  it  was  successful, 
would  pay  him  fifty  pounds  for  it.  Un- 
happily, however,  he  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage at  the  moment,  of  all  these  kind 
offers.  None  of  them  promised  an  imme- 
diate return,  and  for  immediate  payment 
his  circumstances  condemned  him  to 
write. 

In  June,  1825,  afler  having  passed  a 
year  and  a  half  in  London,  without  haviug 
advanced  one  decided  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  name  in  literature,  for 
which  he  had  so  eagerly  toiled,  his  pros- 
pects began  to  brighten.  His  anonymous 
contributions  had  been  gradually  winning 
reputation  for  him  among  the  periodicals, 
and  he  at  last  obtained  a  regular  and 
lucrative  engagement  from  the  *'  News  of 
Literature  and  Fashion,"  a  weekly  peri< 
odical  then  in  considerable  circulatioD. 
In  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  he  says— 
**  I  sent  the  editor  a  couple  of  essays,  or 
sketches  of  London  life,  or  some  trash  of 
the  kind,  anonymously ;  he  begged  to  know 
my  name.  1  did  not  tell,  but  offered  to 
continue  them  gratuitously';  he  wrote  to 
say  he  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  them.  I 
had  no  objection  whatever,  and  he  gives 
me  a  pound  per  page.  He  sends  the  mo- 
ney to  my  address  every  week  by  a  livery 
servant,  who  never  says  a  word,  but  slips 
the  note  to  a  servant — ^touches  his  11  p^^ 
and  mum ! — presto ! — off  he  is !  All  very 
romantic,  is  not  it  ?  A  good  illustration 
of  a  remark  I  made  to  you  concerning 
patronage  in  the  literary  world,  is  this.  I 
applied  openly  to  the  editor,  about  a  year 
since,  through  his  publisher;  he  would 
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not  have  any  tbiog  to  do  with  me.  I  have 
just  been  scribbling  off  now  about  two 
hundred  lines  of  an  epistle  to  Listen,  on 
bis  return  to  London, — poetry  of  course." 
Mr.  Walker,  the  editor,  however,  even-* 
tuallj  made  young  Griffin  out,  taking  him 
by  surprise  one  morning  at  his  lodging, 
and  formally  engaging  him  as  a  general 
contributor  to  the  News.  He  was  to  re- 
fiew  for  him,  write  sketches  of  London 
manners,  recent  topics,  &c.  The  latter 
vere  sometimes  in  verse,  crambo-jingle, 
as  he  called  them,  and  were  usually  dashed 
off  in  an  evening  against  time.  Although 
he  set  little  value  by  them,  they  acquired 
much  popularity  for  the  News,  and 
brought  him  several  solicitations  from  the 
editors  of  other  periodicals  for  similar  con- 
tributions. The  following,  written  on  the 
ascent  of  Miss  Dawson  with  a  gentleman 
iQ  a  balloon,  which  took  place  about  that 
time,  will  give  some  idea  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  contrast  between  his  feelings 
then,  and  at  a  later  period  of  life  :<— • 

Who  says  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese  ? 

The  sky  a  sheet  of  paper  ? 
The  little  start  so  many  peas  ? 

The  sun,  a  mere  gas  taper  ? 
That  all  the  clouds  are  chimney  smoke 

The  sun's  attraction  draws  on  ? 
'Tis  clear  as  noon,  ^tis  all  a  joke 

To  you  and  me,  Miss  Dawson. 

The  secrets  of  the  sky  are  ours. 

The  heaven  is  opening  o*er  us  ; 
The  region  of  the  thunder  showers 

Is  spreading  wide  before  ns. 
How  pleasant  from  this  fleecy  cloud 

To  look  on  ancient  places, 
And  peer  upon  the  pigmy  crowd 

Of  uptunied  gaping  faces  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  place  were  this  for  love ! 

Nay,  never  start  I  prav ; 
Suppose  our  hearts  could  jointly  move, 

And  in  a  lawful  \vay» 
Like  Izion  I  should  scorn  the  c  rowds 

Of  earthly  beauties  to  know. 
And  love  a  lady  in  the  clouds. 

And  you  shouM  be  my  Juno. 

Speed  higher  yet,  throw  out  more  sand, 

We*re  not  the  last  who'll  rise, 
By  Mattering  with  lavish  hand 

Dust  in  our  neighbour's  eyes ; 
Away,  away,  the  clouds  divide-— 

Hish  !  what  a  freezing  here  ? 
And  now  we  thread  the  mist-hill  side, 

And  now  the  heavens  appear. 

How  blest  I  (as  Tommy  Moore  might  sing) 

Did  worldly  love  not  blind  us. 
Could  we  to  yon  bright  cloud  but  wing. 

And  leave  this  earth  behind  us  ; 
There  fed  on  sunshine,  safe  from  woe, 
.    We'd  live  and  love  together  !'* 
Ah  !  you  and  I  Miss  Dawson,  know 
*Tis  very  foggy  weather. 

Suppose  some  future  kct  made  void 
Ajid  lawless,  Gretna  marriages, 

The  snuffman  joiner's  trade  destroyed^ 
And  nnlUliedpost  carnages ; 


What  think  you,  if  a  Gretna  here 
With  post  balloons  were  given  ! 

Sucb  marriages  (we  all  could  swear) 
At  least  were  made  in  heaven. 

How  small.  Miss  Dawson,  from  the  sky 

Appears  that  man  below — 
The  triton  of  the  nabbing  fry, 

The  Sadler,  king  of  Bow ! 
A  64  for  Dogberry,  say  we, 

For  leathern  bench  and  watches,' 
A  fig  for  law !  I'd  like  to  see 

What  bishop  here  could  catch  us? 

Suppose  we  smash  the  stars  for  fun  ? 

Have  with  the  larks  a  lark  ? 
Or  hang  a  cloak  upon  the  sun. 

And  leave  the  world  all  dark? 
Or  upward  still  pursue  our  flight, 

Leave  that  dark  world  at  rest, 
And  into  Kden  peep,  and  fright 

The  banquet  of  the  blest ! 

Whiz,  whis,  the  fatal  word  is  spoke. 

The  sprites  are  round  our  car-* 
Our  gas  is  spent — our  pinion  broke. 

And  like  a  shooting  star, 
Down,  down,  we  glide — the  clouds  divide. 

They  close  above  our  bead, 
Now,  safe  and  sound,  we  touch  the  ground, 

And  now — we  go  to  bed. 

A  farther  piece  of  good  fortune  at  this 
time,  was  the  successful  performance  at 
the  English  Opera  House,  of  a  little  mu- 
sical drama,  called  ''  The  Noyades,"  writ- 
ten specially  for  Miss  Kelly.  Griffin  had^ 
however,  now  given  up  all  idea  of  writutg* 
pieces  for  the  larger  theatres.  The  regu- 
lar drama  was  quite  gone  out  of  faslnony 
and  with  it  all  his  hopes  and  ambition  for 
dramatic  fame  happily  went  too.  <^  Thea* 
trical  affairs,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
"  are  wonderfully  altered ;  no  person  of 
any  respectability  goes  to  a  play  now* 
Even  the  pit  of  the  Opera  has  been  trlack- 
balled,  and  the  boxes  of  that  house  are  the 
only  place  of  the  kind  where  people  of 
any  fashion  are  to  be  found.  First,  the 
people  became  spectacle  mad — then  hors& 
mad — then  devil  mad — and  now  they  are 
monkey  mad  I'*  He  had  long  iqdeed  seen». 
that  as  far  as  literature  was  concerned^ 
the  passion  of  the  day  was  for  tales  op 
novels  of  real  life ;  and  that  while  the  at- 
tainment of  success  in  that  description  o€ 
writing  was  less  difficult,  and  attended- 
with  far  less  annoyance  and  anxiety  than* 
the  drama,  the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
petent income  was  infinitely  more  certain- 
Influenced  by  this  conviction,  he  bad  for 
some  time  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  th» 
composition  of  those  tales,  whioh  appeared 
soon  afWr  under  the  title  of  Holland  tide, 
or  Irish  Popular  Tales,"  and  met  with  all 
the  favour  he  could  have  desired.  Their 
success  ensured  him  the  sale  of  any  afler« 
work,  and  in  fact  before  he  left  London 
for  Ireland,  which  was  hx  a  few  weeks 
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after  their  publication,  he  had  already  got 
an  engagement  from  Kf  essrs.  Saunders  and 
Otley  for  a  three  volume  work. 

He  returned  home  to  his  family  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  if  not 
with  the  distinction  for  which  he  struggled 
so  energetically,  at  least  with  the  means 
and  the  prospect  of  attaining  it*  He  now 
set  earnestly  to  work  at  his  new  tales, 
which  he  intended  as  the  oommeneement 
of  a  series,  illustrative  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  to  be  called 
<«  Tales  of  the  Munster  FesHvals."  This 
first  of  the  series,  including  "  Card-Draw- 
ing," "  The  Half  Sir,"  and  "  Suil  Dhuv, 
the  Coiner,"  met  with  all  the  success  he 
could  have  anticipated,  and  at  once  gave 
him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  most 
successful  writers  of  fiction. 

In  the  following  year  came  out  the 
delightful  tale  of  **  The  -  Collegians," 
which,  whether  considered  as  a  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  time,  or  as  a  story  of 
extraordinary  dramatic  power  and  inte- 
rest, or  for  the  force  and  truth  of  its 
characters,  or  the  eloquence  and  humour 
displayed  in  every  scene,  is  equally  admi- 
rable. "  The  Collegians  *'  ran  rapidly 
through  two  large  editions,  and  was  read 
with  pleasure  and  avidity  by  all  classes,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  became 
equally  popular  in  America,  where  it  was 
immediately  re-published ;  and  long  after 
he  bad  lost  all  interest  in  his  own  eelebrtty, 
applications  reached  him  from  total  stran- 
gers, for  the  autograph  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Collegians." 

But  while  the  public  was  loud  in  its  ap- 
plause of  these  works,  and  anticipating 
new  and  more  brilliant  achievemei\ts  from 
an  author  then  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  a  change  was  gradually  coming  over 
his  spirit,  which  after  some  few  years  led 
to  his  final  retirement  from  the  world. 
The  religious  feelings  with  which  his  mind 
was  deeply  imbued  from  earliest  infaney, 
though  obliterated  (br  a  time  during  his 
painful  struggle  for  literary  pre-eminence 
in  the  great  metropolis,  returned  with  en- 
creasbg  force,  when  the  subsidence  of  that 
struggle  gave  him  leisure  for  reflection, 
and  when  his  broken  health  remteded  him 
of  the  great  uncertainty  of  life^  as  well  as 
of  the  vanity  of  the  gk>ry  he  was  pursuing. 
This  change  is  avowed  by  himself  in  a 
note  to  the  '*  Christian  Physiologist,  or 
Tales  of  tlie  Five  Senses,''  a  single  volume, 
published  soon  after  ^*  The  Collegians  ^and 
may  in  some  d^ree  aeeount  for  the  ae- 
kaowledged  hct,  that  no  alker  fNAttoattai 


of  his,  reached  the  excellence  at  which  that 
admired  work  gave  such  promise.  When 
ambition  was  no  more,  and  the  passionate 
pursuit  of  an  undying  naoie  had  ended; 
when  his  genius  and  talent  were  exerted 
only  to  secure  a  competent  income,  a 
certain  amount  of  indifference  to  puUie 
opinion  grew  upon  him,  and  marred  the 
success  he  would  otherwise  assuredly  ha?e 
obtained.  His  later  works  were  written, 
too,  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  ap- 
prehension, that  the  excitement  of  our  sen- 
sibilities and  imagination  by  interesting 
fictions,  and  the  pictures  of  paasionrand 
pride  and  violence,  so  vividly  pourtrSiy^ia 
them,  were  calculated  to  produce  izi|aiioas 
effects  on  the  public  mind. 

The  novels  which  succeeded  •*  The  Col- 
legians"   were  nevertheless  superior  bj 
many  degrees,  to  such  as  were  then  pro- 
duced by  even  the  most  popular  writers. 
*<  The   Rivals"  was  an  interesting  tale; 
"  Tracy's  Ambition,"  a  powerful  oelinea- 
tion  of  that  absorbing  passion,  influencing 
one  of  the  middle  class  in  the  ordinary  in- 
cidents of  life,  and  tending  to  the  same 
ruin  and  remorse,  to  which  it  so  frequently 
leads  the  insatiate  and  restless  politieian. 
**  The  Invasion,"  written  with  the  design 
of  giving  a  picture  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Irish  at  a  very  remote  period, 
cost  the  author  immensely  more  isbour, 
than  any  of  his  other  works,  and,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  such  cases,  proved  the 
least  successful.    Its  failure  arose  partlj 
from  his  having  overwhelmed  asufilciently 
interesting  narrative  in  the  very  first  few 
chapters  with  unpronounceable  naoiea,  so 
that  it  became  difficult  to  retain  the  thread 
of  the  story  or  the  relation  of  the  several 
characters,  or  the  nature  of  their  titles  or 
offices;  and  partly  from  his  publishers  hav- 
ing brought  it  out  in  four  volumes,  at 
the  extravagant  price  of  two  guineas,  and 
never  having  fully  advertised  it.  His  next 
work  was  the  "  Tales  of  my  Neighbour- 
hood," containing  at  least  one  highly  inte- 
resting story,    <'The  Barber  of  Banlry." 
After  this  came  ^  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,'' 
an  English  historical  novel,  which  in  its 
absorbing  interest,  dramatic  dialogue,  and 
highly  wrought  narrative,  was  little  inferior 
to  "  The  Collegians,"  and  yet  met  with 
comparatively  little  success. 

The  silent  revolution  which  was  takbg 
place  within  him,  while  engaged  for  some 
years  in  these  numerous  publicatioos,  was 
effecting  a  corresponding  change  in  his  ex- 
terior and  manner.  He  became^  if  possible, 
more  gentle  and  shy  than  before,  lost  much 
of  that  gtietf  wluefa  init«ter  entoHuning 
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amoog  those  with  whom  he  was  Intimate, 

and  acquired  a  pensiTeness  and  seriousness 

of  look  and  deportment,  which  were  far 

from  being  natural  to  him.  The  cousc!oas« 

nets  of  this  change  probably  suggested  the 

ibUowingsimple  lines,  written  in  the  dUap- 

peiot  and  sorrow  of  his  sensitive  mind, 

sftsr  a  thorough  experience  of  the  world. 

"  Mj  spirit  is  of  pensive  mould, 

I  csoDot  lsii|[b  as  once  of  old, 

Wben  spvrting  o*er  each  woodland  scene, 

A  ckild  I  trod  the  dewy  green. 

I  cannot  sing  oiy  merry  lay 
Ai  in  that  past  imconseioiis  day ; 
For  tiflse  ms  laid  existence  bare, 
Ami  shown  me  sorrow  lurking  there. 

I  woidd  I  were  the  lonelr  breese. 
That  aaoams  among  the  leafless  trees. 
That  I  might  aigh  from  room  till  night. 
O'er  Tanished  peace  and  lost  delight. 

I  would  I  were  the  heavy  shower 
That  611s  in  spring  on  lawn  and  bower. 
That  I  aiii^t  weep  the  liva.long  day ; 
For  eni^g  mao»  and  hope's  decay, 

For  ail  the  woe  beneath  the  sun, 
For  all  the  wnmg  to  virtue  done. 


For  every  soul  to  falsehood  gained. 
For  every  heart  by  evil  stained. 

For  roan  bv  man  in  durance  held. 
For  earlv  dreams  of  joy  dispelled, 
For  all  toe  hope  the  world  awakes 
In  youthful  hearts— and  after  breaks. 

But  still,  though  hate,  and  fraud,  and  strifis, 
Have  etained  the  shining  web  of  life ; 
Sweet  hope  the  growing  woof  renews 
In  all  its  old  enchanting  hues. 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  shining  stream  ! 
Beyond  life's  dark  and  changeful  dream. 
There  is  a  hope — there  is  a  joy. 
This  faithless  world  can  ne*er  destroy. 

Sigh  on,  sigh  on,  ye  gentle  winds  f 
For  st&inless  hearts  and  faithful  minds. 
There  is  a  bliss,  abiding,  true, 
That  shall  not  pass  ana  die  like  you. 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  thou  glorious  sun  I 
When  day  his  latest  course  has  run, 
On  sinless  hearts  shall  rise  a  light, 
That  ne'er  shall  set  in  gloomy  night. 

How  different  were  his  feelings  in  the 
buoyancy  and  hope  of  his  early  days,  may 
be  readily  inferred  from  some  other  exqui- 
site verses  left  among  his  papers : — 


My  aphrit  is  gay  as  the  breaking  of  dawn. 
As  the  breeze  that  sports  over  the  sun-lighted  lawn. 
As  the  song  of  yon'krk  from  his  kingdom  of  light. 
Or  the  harp-string  that  rings  in  the  chamber  of  night. 
For  the  world  and  its  vapours^  though  darkly  they  fold, 
I  have  light  Uiat  can  turn  them  to  purple  and  gold, 
mi  they  Inrighten  the  landsciHP^  they  came  to  deface, 
And  deformity  changes  to  beauty  and  grace. 

Yet,  say  not  to  selfish  delight  I  must  tarn 
From  the  grief-laden  bosoms  around  me  that  mourn ; 
For  'tis  pleasure  to  share  In  each  sorrow  I  see. 
And  sweet  sympathy's  tear  is  enjoyment  to  me. 
Oh !  blest  is  the  heart,  when  misfortunes  assail. 
That  is  armed  in  content,  as  a  garment  of  mail ; 
For  the  grief  of  another  that  treasures  its  zeal, 
And  remembers  no  woe,  but  the  woe  it  can  heal. 

When  the  storm  gathers  dark  on  the  summer's  young  bloom, 

And  ea^h  ray  of  the  noontide  is  sheathed  in  gloom, 

I  would  be  the  rainbow,  high  arching  in  air, 

Like  a  gleaming  of  hope  on  the  brow  of  despair. 

When  the  burst  of  its  fury  is  spent  on  the  bower. 

And  the  birds  are  yet  bowed  with  the  weight  of  the  shower, 

I  would  be  the  beam  that  comes  warming  and  bright. 

And  that  bids  them  burst  open  to  fragrance  and  light. 

I  would  be  the  smile,  that  comes  breaking  serene 
O'er  the  features  where  lately  afAiction  had  been ; 
Or  the  heart* welcome  scroll,  after  years  of  alloy, 
That  brings  home  to  the  desolate,  tidings  of  joy ; 
Or  the  life-giving  rose  odour,  borne  by  the  breeze 
To  the  sense  rising  keen  from  the  couch  of  disease; 
Or  the  whisper  of  charity,  tender  and  kind. 
Or  the  dawning  of  hope  in  a  penitent  mind. 

The<i  breathe,  ye  sweet  roees,  your  fragrance  around. 
And  wdcen,  ye  wild  birds,  tiie  groves  with  your  sound. 
When  the  soid  is  uoslained  and  the  heart  is  at  ease^ 
lliere's  a  rapture  in  pleasures  so  simple  as  these. 
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I  rejoice  in  each  sunbeam  that  gladdens  the  valest 
I  rejoice  in  each  odour  that  sweetens  the  gaJes^ 
In  the  bloom  of  the  spring, — io  the  summer's  gay  voice» 
With  a  spirit  as  gay,  I  rejoice>  I  rejoice ! 


At  length  the  desire  of  embracing  a  con- 
ifienitual  life,  and  escaping  from  the  turmoil 
and  temptations  of  the  world,  which  many 
circamstances  had  induced  him  to  struggle 
against  for  years,  became  irresistible ;  and 
he  suddenly  declared  his  resolution  of 
joining  the  religious  community  of  lay 
noonksi  called  the  Christian  Brothers,whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  poor.  All  remonstrances 
-on  the  part  of  his  friends,  against  this  step, 
*were  fruitless,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
Teceived  among  the  brotherhood  in  Dublin, 
from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  a  branch 
>of  the  same  community  at  the  North  Mo- 
QQastery  in  Cork.  After  a  residence  of 
nearly  two  years  among  those  happy  peo- 
ple— happier  himself  than  he  had  ever 
l>een  before,  he  died,  rather  unexpectedly, 
of  typhus  fever,  on  Friday,  the  12th  of 
June,  1840,  having  been  seriously  ill  for 
only  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  the 
csemetery  of  the  Monastery,  which  is 
•situated  in  a  grove  adjoining  the  house. 

Gerald  GrifBn  was  naturally  of  a  gay 
lively  disposition,  interesting  in  conversa- 
tion, full  of  acute  observation,  and  fun, 
«nd  quiet  humour,  among  those  with  whom 
Jie  was  intimate  ;  but  excessively  shy  and 
vesenred  in  the  society  of  strangers.   With 

« 

In  the  time  of  niy  boyhood  I  had  a  strange  feeling 
That  I  was  to  die  ere  the  noon  of  my  day, — 

Not  quietly  into  the  silent  grave  stealing. 
But  torn,  like  the  blasted  oak,  sudden  away. 

That  even  in  the  hour  when  enjoyment  was  keenest. 
My  lamp  should  quench  suddenly  hissing  in  gloom ; 

That  even  when  mine  honours  were  freshest  and  greenest, 
A  blight  should  rush  over  and  scatter  their  bloonu 

It  might  be  a  fancy — it  might  be  the  glooming 
Of  dark  visions,  taking  the  semblance  of  truth,— 

J\.nd  it  might  be  the  shade  of  the  storm  that  is  coming. 
Cast  thus  in  its  morn,  through  the  sunshine  of  youth. 

IBut  be  it  a  dream,  or  a  mystic  revealing, 

The  bodement  has  haupted  me  year  after  year  ; 

And  whenever  my  bosom  with  rapture  was  filling, 
I  paused  for  the  foot-fall  of  fate  at  mine  ear. 

With  this  feeling  upon  me,  all  feverish  and  glowing, 
I  rushed  up  the  rugged  way  panting  to  Fame  ; 

I  snatched  at  my  laurels  while  yet  they  were  growing, 
And  won  for  my  guerdon  the  half  of  a  name. 

My  triumphs  I  viewed  from  the  least  to  the  brightest, 
As  gay  flowers  plucked  from  the  fingers  of  Death ; 

And  wherever  Joy's  garments  flowed  richest  and  lightest, 
I  looked  fur  the  skeleton  lurking  beneath. 


the  intellect  and  resolution  of  thestrongeit 
mind,  he  possessed  a  most  acute  and  more 
than  feminine  sensitiveness,  to  which  much 
of  his  suffering  in  early  life,  and  perhaps 
his  withdrawal  from  the  world  at  the  last, 
may  be  attributed.    He  was  entiiusiastie 
and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  any  end  be 
proposed  to  himself,  and  spared  neither 
time  nor  labour  in  its  accomplishment;  but 
he  cared  little  for  money,  and  was  generoia 
and  uncalculating  to  a  fault.     Never  was 
heart   more  afiectionate  than   his  to  his 
friends  and  relations,  or  more  fondly  aU 
tached  to  his  father-land.    It  did  not  seem 
that  he  ever  thoroughly  recovered  from  the 
efiects  of  the  intense  physical  and  mental 
labour,   and  the  wearing  annety  of  his 
early  struggles  in  London ;  as  be  was  for 
years  subject  at  intervals  to  the  most  dis* 
tressing  palpitations  of  the  heart    These 
usually  came  on  at  night,  were  attended 
by  the  utmost  apprehension,  and  some* 
times  by  a  sensation  of  impending  dissola* 
tion.   It  would  indeed  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing melancholy  lines  left  behind  him, 
with  which  we  shall  close  this  slight  ud 
imperfect  memoir,  that  he  had  long  had  a 
presentiment  of  his  early  and  rather  sud- 
den death. 
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S  Y  L  L  A. 

A    TRAGEDY.      IN     FIVE    A  G  T  0. 

BY  JOHN  BANIM. 

{Ccmehded  from  Page  120.) 

ACT  III. 

Scene  L — Outside  the  Gates  of  Rome. 
JuliuSy  Lepidtts, 

Lep« — Slowly,  as  if  unwillingly,  the  mof  n. 

Thro*  damp  and  vapour,  breaks  upon  the  city. 

Jul. — And  oh,  queen  city  of  this  world !  have  you 
For  your  worn  wanderers  no  other  welcome. 
Than  the  superb  indifference  of  that  state, 
As  throned  upon  your  hills,  you  leave  us  here» 
Shivering  beneath  the  shadow  and  the  frown 
Of  your  eternal  walls  ?    In  your  great  heart 
la  there  no  patriot  or  no  social  pulse. 
Throbbing  to  own  us  ?  nor  a  single  hand. 
For  public  virtue,  or  for  private  love. 
Ready  to  draw  one  massive  bolt,  unfold 
One  mighty  gate,  and  bid  us  enter  in  ? 

Lep. — Your  Phryne? 

Jul. — ^I  thought  not  of  her,  my  friend. 

While  thinking  of  the  base,  down-trampled  crowd. 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  roofs  we  now  do  gaze  on : 
I  would  not  join  a  thought  of  her  with  them ; 
But  still,  a  thought  of  mine  did  never  wrong  her. 
Yes,  she,  thro'  all  the  fearful  obstacles 
Of  fate  and  nature — even  the  only  daughter 
Of  mine  accursed  foe  I — as  is  her  wont. 
Will  in  the  silence  of  the  dusky  morning, 
Steal,  like  a  fluttering  sigh  of  her  own  heart. 
To  greet  her  exile.    But  how  passed  your  time. 
My  Lepidus,  in  banishment  ?  Alas  ! 
Even  our  griefs  we  could  not  share  together. 

Lbf. — Like  yours,  in  wishes — and  in  forming  plans, 
As  you  have  done. 

Jul*-— I  did  assure  myself 

Our  cares  were  common.     Under  all  the  frowns 
And  fears  of  this  bad  time,  I  have  succeeded 
In  rousing  up  some  patriot  energy 
Thro'  the  Italian  states. 

Lbp. — ^1,^00,  have  found 

Ripe  spirits  for  an  enterprising  purpose. 

Jul. — In  Rome  itself  I  do  not  think  there  is 
A  man  to  second  us. 

Lep.— Yet,  when  you  strike— 
If,  strike  you  can — 

Jul.-— Our  one  good  stirring  blow ! 

Aye,  then,  indeed,  the  stunned  and  helpless  crowd 

Will  quicken  with  communicated  spirit — 

ThcDy  blight  of  all  my  race !  a  hand  may  reach  you ! 
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Oh  Lepidus !  by  the  eternal  depths-— 
There  is  no  check  to  the  impending  madness 
Of  memory,  save  when  I  grasp  my  dagger^ 
And,  by  anticipation,  feel  it  sheathed 
In  the  hot  pulp  of  his  insatiate  heart  I 
My  elder  brother !  'neath  Prceneste's  walls 
He  hunted  you — and  you — my  most  beloved ! 
Oh  ruthless  Sylla  I  brothers,  brothers,  brothers! 

Lep. — Weep  on.    'Tis  manful. 

Jul. — But  see !  Lepidus  I 

Thro'  the  yet  shadowy  thickness  of  the  morning 

What  better  light  comes  on  ?     Oh,  human  life, 

And  human  heart — a  poor  patchwork  of  chances. 

Of  contradictions  and  of  mystery, 

Ye  are !  aye,  Lepidus,  it  will  be  so. 

That  man  hath  made  my  breast  a  wildernessi 

Leaving  it  only  able  to  give  nurture 

To  one  sweet  flower — and  she,  my  joy,  my  Phryne— 

She  is  his  very  child ! 

Lep.— -You  will  think  of  that 
When— 

Jul.— No  I     He  fells  altho'  her  bosom  were 

His  sanctuary.    'Tis  dreadful,  but  inevitable. 
The  Roman  virtue.    Nay-^I  have  written  to  her, 
Only,  that  out  of  the  all*crushing  ruin 
My  hand  must  work,  she  may  be  snatched  and  saved. 

Lep« — ^I  leave  you.    {Exit  Lepidus,) 

Jul.— Phryne  I  Phryne,  come!  if  hearts 

Had  arms,  mine  would  be  stretched  to  you ! 

Enter  Phryne, 
Love!  love! 

Phky. — ^My  Julius!  oh! 

Jul. — There,  I  have  kissed  them  off. 
Still !  tears  and  nothing  else  ? 

Phby.— Oh!  let  them  flow! 

Again,  again,  we  meet  in  hopelessness ! 

Jcl«^No — ^not  in  hopelessness. 

Phby. — ^Yes,  yes — despair. 

Away !    Altho'  at  last  it  break  my  heart — 
Away  for  ever !     Thro'  your  veins  there  runs  not 
A  drop  of  blood  that  is  not  bought  and  sold  I 
A  hundred  eyes  which  sleep  alone  now  baffles^ 
In  one  poor  hour  will  open  wide,  to  look 
For  daily  bread  in  your  destruction — go  I 
And  let  me  die  in  the  most  blessed  thought 
That  you  are  living  yet ;  that  yet  you  breathe  I 

Jul.— -Should  we  not  live  and  die  together,  Phryne? 

Phry.^ — ^We  should,  if — ^no,  no,  no-r-impossible  f 

Jul.«— -Most  things  are  possible. 

Phry. — sThere  is  a  meaning 

Hid  in  your  eyes  and  voice — and  it  lurked  too. 

Within  the  fearful  letter  you  did  send  me. 

What  you  would  say,  say  out ! — at  once,  in  mercy  I 

Jul. — You  will  away,  with  me,  from  Rome — ^for  safety. 

Phry.— For  safety  ?  and  from  Rome  ?  what  threatens  me 
In  Rome  ? 

JuL.*-The  times  are  dangerous. 

Phry — Oh,  more  than  that ! 

You  mean  much  more  than  that ! 

Jut. — ^Perhaps  I  do. 
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Phrt.^— Juliusy  I  knew  it !    In  my  wretched  heart 

A  prophet-whisper  breathed  it !     Julius,  Julius ! 

Me  first  I     Raise  up  your  hand,  and  thro'  this  shield 

Strike,  if  you  can  and  dare.     By  all  the  duties 

Of  daughter  and  of  father,  I  will  clothe  him 

From  your  attempt,  with  my  enfolding  arms, 

In  panoply  immortal.    My  adored ! 

Ton  will  not  I  could  not  I 
Jul-— Phryne,  speak  not  wildly. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  your  great  passion. 
PRRTi^ — Or,  on  my  knees, — for  ever  and  for  ever — ' 

Praying  the  gods  to  turn  me  into  stone. 

That  I  may  kneel  for  ever,  or  obtain 

His  mercy— I  will  cast  myself,  and  with 

The  tears  and  shrieks  of  nature,  move  or  rend 

His  sonl,  or  he  shall  pardon  you,  and  so 

Bemove  the  cause  of  your  dread  enmity. 

Yes  I  this  ril  do  at  once.     Great  tho'  he  be — 

All-dreaded,  and  with  one  poor  puff  of  breath 

Able  to  wither  me,  I  will  break  through 

My  womanish  and  habitual  fear  of  him. 

And  win  your  pardon ! 
Jul*— Phryne,  I  have  said 

There  doth  appear  no  cause  for  all  yonrtransportit 

Power  ill  got  is  overhung  with  perils 

Whose  hour  no  man  can  tell.    Then,  must  I  not 

Fear  the  presumptuous  suit  of  Catiline, 

Who,  it  18  known,  doth  secretly  address  yon  ? 
Phrt. — No !  you  think  not  of  him.    You  know  me,  Julius  I 

You  know  I  have  a  soul  to  loathe  that  man, 

Even  if  I  had  not  one  to  worship  you. 

There  is  another  cause.    I  say  there  is. 

)'U  fhew  it  in  the  letter  you  have  sent  me — 

I'U  shew  it  here— now — ^ha  ?    Oh,  horror]  horror  I 
Jul.— The  letter's  lost  1 
Phrt.^— No^  not  80 — say  forgotten. 
JuL^— -Fhryne,  its  loss  were  dangerous  indeed. 
Phrt.— Tell  me  not,  Julius !  I  can  understand  it 

Farewell one  only  instant  course  I  have. 

Home,  home,  and  seek  it     If 'tis  found,  thank  heaven! 

If  not,  in  any  case,  my  tears  and  prayers 

For  you  with  Sylla,  liiy  o'er-awing  father  I 

Speak  not,  to  interpose  a  breath  between 

My  purpose  and  its  execution — 

Only,  farewell,  farewell  I  {ExU  Pkryne.) 

JoL. — ^Were  fate  removable 

Thou  coulcTst  prevail  with  Sylla—- or  with  me. 

But — Lepidus  I 

Re-enter  Lepidus, 

She  has  wept,  and  prayed — is  gone,  and  hath  not  changed  me. 

Lrp.—- To'uight,  then  ? 

JuL.^ — ^Yes.     To-night    He  gives  a  feast 
In  secret  to  some  puny  flatterers — 
For,  underneath  his  terror-breeding  blank 
Of  face  and  mien,  at  which  the  millions  shudder- 
Know  you  this  deep  enigma  of  a  man 
Hides  the  light  humour  of  a  reveller? 

Lrp. — The  tale  I've  heard. 

-Tis  tme,  tho'  wonderful. 
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After  the  revel  comes  another  feature 
Of  his  hard  character.    You  further  know 
That  with  a  very  strained  credulity, 
He  watches  in  the  solitude  of  night 
Omens  and  divination  ?     Priests  attend  him* 
Even  while  they  win  his  presence,  'tis  my  plan. 
With  them,  and  in  their  flowing  robes  dlsguisedy 
To  baffle  all  his  lictors.    If  I  do  so, 
Rome  once  again  is  free. 

Lsp^i— Come :  the  young  mom 

Grows  treacherous  to  us,  here :  come. 

Jrin— Yes,  my  friend 

Should  I  but  meet  him — ^if  I  am  discovered—* 

For  thai,  our  last  farewells,  now,  Lepidus, 

So,  only  friend,  farewell  I    But,  should  I  meet  htm— i 

Father  and  brothers !  kindred, — root  and  branoh  1 

Friends !  Rome  I  Mankind  !  Posterity ! — ^list,  theoy 

The  echo  of  a  blow  all  should  inspire. 

Nerve,  and  direct,  and  share — or—^strike  me,  godfl  '■ 

Into  cold  ashes  if  it  echo  not ! —  (Extmt) 

SCBNB  Il^^/n  S^^Uas  Palace.    CatUine,  OfeUa,  Klugkis. 

Cat«*-*I  do  advise  you,  stand  not  for  the  consulship 

Again. 
Of.— And  why  ? 
Cat.— You  stood  for  it  before,  and  Sylla 

Rebuked  you  seriously.    Your  incapacities. 

According  to  his  law,  you  are  aware  of. 
Of-— Some  common  forms ;  but  my  fair  services 

Upon  the  field,  and  elsewhere,  he  should  think  of. 
Cat — ^Beware.     Between  the  lion  and  his  will 

No  man  should  venture  twice.    Here  Crassus  comes. 
Of. — ^Whose  several  suits,  altho'  he  cannot  urge 

My  arguments,  Sylla  doth  never  spurn. 
Cat. — He  hath  a  knack  that  few  of  us  may  hit 

Of  flattering  Sylla. 
^F.— And  hath  purchased  up 

At  a  tenth  value,  many  princely  fortunes 

Of  the  accused. 
Cat— He  is  here. 

EfUer  Marcus  Crassus^ 

€ras.— Holds  the  dictator 

His  morning  levee  yet  ? 
Cat. — We  here  attend  him  i 

And  lo,  another  group  of  suitors  ;  kings 

Unmade,  or  newly  made ;  ambassadors, 

Parthian,  and  heaven  knows  whence. 

Sni^  Gardiui  orMi  Ariobarzanes,  kings  of  Cappadocia,  Archelaus^  Partkian  Am- 
bassadors;  all  attended. 

Metellus,  too, 

To  herald  and  announce  our  great  dictator. 

Emkjr  Metellus  through  an  open  arch-way  in  the  tmch 

Mbtj— Kings,  warriors,  citizens,  ambassadors. 
Now,  to  afford  you  audience,  Sylla  comes. 
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Enter  SyUOf  with  Lictors^^Thryne  folloios  rapidly — having  looked  round  her,  pauses. 

Syl — {After  glancing  over  the  assembly^  to  Gordius,) 

Gordius !  again  why  should'st  thou  stand  before  me  ? 

Cappadocia*s  free,  and  thou  its  king  no  longer. 

{He  turns  to  Ariobarzanes,) 

The  crown  of  a  false  ally,  refl  from  him, 

Noble  Ariobarzanes,  do  thou  wear. 

Rome,  that  defends,  can  also  punish  kings. 

Home,  and  establish  there  her  parent  law. 

(To  Parthian  Ambassadors.) 

A  brave,  altho'  fierce  people,  I  esteem, 

Therefore  accept  alliance  with  the  Parthians. 

For  thee,  the  petty  tool  of  Mithridates,  {To  Archelaus.) 

Hence  to  thy  master,  Archelaus — tell  him 

That  SyUa  treats  not  with  perfidious  foes  I 

(To  Marcus  Crassus,  in  smiles.) 

Marcus,  at  your  own  price,  those  lands  are  yours. 
Of<^— Sylla. 
Stlw— Ofella,  speak. 
Or—- Again,  I  stand 
"    '  Your  suitor  for  the  consulship. 

SYLif^-Lucretius, 

Thou  wert  before  refused. 
Of.— A  second  time 

SyHa  may  think  of  my  poor  meritings, 

And  yield  another  answer. 
STL^^^There  is  a  law 

That,  without  certain  eligibilities. 

No  man  shall  dare  attempt  the  consulship ; 

By  it,  my  friend,  wert  thou  disqualified 

And  my  refusal  governed,  when,  before. 

Thou  did'st  demand,  and  I  did  answer  thee. 

Still  art  thou  so  disqualified,  and  still 

So  do  I  answer  thee. 
OFt-^Yet,  Sylla,  pause. 
SYL_Ofella  I 
Of«— It  were  little,  by  the  gods. 

If  my  good  service  gained  me  some  exception 

From  special  clauses. 
Sru^^Aside  to  him) — Fool  I  forbear :  bethink  you 

Where  now  you  stand,  who  hears  you,  and  what  fate 

Yon  have  tempted — ^peace.    (Passes  him.) 
Of.— And  should  I  tamely  *'  peace," 

Sylla,  when  'tis  a  right  I  ask  for  ? 
Syiw— Ha? 
Cat.— There !  the  spirit's  up,  which  men  nor  gods 

Did  never  lay  till  it  had  spent  itself. 

I  warned  Ofella  of  it.     (To  Metellus.) 
Of— I  pray  you,  Sylla, 

For  mere  deserving  let  me  now  be  consul. 
Syl. — Lictors  I — ^your  office  on  this  self- doomed  man  I 

No  word  from  him,  no  prayer,  no  submission  t 
*  '   '  Let  nations  see  how  Sylla  punishes 

His  friends — and  then  his  enemies  may  tremble. 

Away  I     (Exeunt  Lictors,  guarding  Ofella») 

(Sylla  turns  calmly  to  Metellus.) 

Consul,  Murena  doth  hold  Asia  for  us. 

Against  Sertorius  I  have  sent  Pompey ; 

'Tis  time  to  check  this  poor,  ambitious  knave, 
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Apostate  to  the  laws  and  gods  of  Rome. 

Youy  Catllinei  upon  the  charge  I  gave  you.    {Exii  CaHiim.) 

(  Waves  his  hand  ;  aU  go  out^  except  Pktyne :  on 
they  withdraw^  he  distinguishes  by  his  sahta' 
tian,  his  feeling  far  each,) 

Phry.— At  last  he  is  alone — vet  I  shrink  from  it — 

The  pausing  storm  sti\l  hangs  its  cloud  above 

And,  oh  good  powers  I — ^in  my  heart,  I  fear 

He  holds  that  very  letter ! 
Syl« — She  doth  shake,  there, 

Perhaps  not  idly.    My  good  Phryne— 
Phry. — Yes — 

My  gracious  lord  and  father— 
SyIm-^You  are  fluttered — 

Why? 
Phry.— If  I  am  I  know  it  not 
Syl— Aye  ?    If  you  are, 

You  know  it  not  ? 
Phry. — No, 
Syl« — Hither,  gentle  daughter. 

What  have  you  come  to  say  ? 
Phry. — My  father — nothing. 
Syl. — ^Beware. 
Phry.— My  father  I 
Syl. — You  have  come,  I  know, 

Upon  a  purpose.    Tell  it. 
Phry. — ^I — oh  Gods !     (  Weq>ing,) 
Syl. — Without  another  admonition, 

Whatever  may  be  my  secret  sway,  this  moment, 

Over  your  inmost  thought  and  heart — I  shall 

Only  stand  here  to  give  you  breathing  time, 

That  you  may  speak  up,  truly,  honestly, 

Or  take  the  issue. 
Phry. — Ob,  remove,  then,  father, 

Those  eyes,  which  pierce  the  weakness  of  my  $G(A, 

And,  like  the  inward  presence  of  a  god— 
Syl,— I  will  walk  by,  a  moment,  if  'tis  that 

You  mean. 
Phry, — What  doth  he  know  ?  how  much  ?  of  what  ? 

Or  more,  or  less,  than  by  the  letter,  he 

May  guess  at  ? — if  indeed  he  have  the  letter— 
Syl. — Speak  now. 
Phry. — Father,  if  you  have  aught  to  say, 

I  stand  to  hear  it. 
SYL.^-Quake,  then,  for  yourself, 

And — him.     (Going.) 
Phry, — Stay,  father,  stay  I  poor  Julius— 
Syl. — And  who  is  Julius  ? 
Phry. — Oh,  you  know  him  well ! 

You  hold  an  evidence  ! 
Syl. — I  do. 
Phry. — Mercy  I 
Syl. — A  letter  he  has  sent  you.     It  invites 

My  daughter  to  a  morning  assignation. 

You  went. 
Phry.— I  did. 
Syl.— PTAfl^  Julius? 

Phry. — A  young  Roman,  noble  and  brave — but*. 
SYL_But  ? 
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PflRY. — Unf6rtunate. 

StIm— How?  how  unfortunate? 

Pmby. — In  many  ways — 

But  most,  that  you  will  trust  him  not,  nor  love  him. 
Sru— And  if  I  did,  you  are  sure  he  is  prepared 

To  pay  me  love  for  love  ? 
Phrt« — I  answer  for  him. 
Stl.— You  answer  for  him.   Tell  me  thi8»  good  daughter— 

His  real  name  ? 
Phry. — Not*-now  I 

Re-enter  Catiline  and  Lictors, 

STL.~Then,  Catiline, 

Stand  thou  and  answer  me.    I  sent  thee,  Lucius, 

By  any  means  to  learn  what  man  it  was, 

Who  in  the  twiliffht  of  this  morning,  met 

A  lady  near  the  Liburtina  gate : 

He  was  accompanied  by  another  man. 

(Referring  to  the  letter^  at  which  he  points^  while  glancwg  at  Phryne.) 
Cat. — He  was. 
Stl. — Both  were  observed  ? 
Cat.— Both,  Sylla. 
Syl.^ — And  known? 
Cat. — And  known  for  banished  traitors :  and  the  name 

Of  one,  is — 
Syl. — ^Lepidus  ?  and,  of  the  other, 

Say----Julius  M arius  ? 
Cat. — You  have  truly  named  them. 
Syl. — They  come  at  last.    That  eye  still  watches  them? 
Cat. — No.     For  the  present  they  elude  us. 
Phry. — ^Mercy 

Worketh  her  miracles  upon  his  heart  I 

He  turns  not  to  me,  and  there  is  no  gathering 

Of  doom,  within  his  eyes  for  Julius  I 
Syl. — ^Lictor, 

With  some  of  your  especial  agents,  join 

Lucius  Catiline,  upon  a  mission 

Of  urgepcy. 
Phry^— Ha!  father! 
Syl. — ^Daughter  Phryne, 

For  three  days  look  not  on  my  face  again  ; 

And  when  the  time  is  up — and,  with  it,  Phryne, 

My  resolution  fixed  in  your  behalf, 

Then  we  shall  speak.     Within  your  proper  chambers, 

Amid  your  women,  now  retire.  Dispatch  I  (ToCatUineandLictors) 
PflRY. — Father —  i 

Hold  yet — oh  father,  mighty  father,  reasons 

Shall  move  you  with  my  prayers — I —     {Swoons.) 
Cat. — (Catching  her) — The  lady  Phryne  I 
Sy h^^^Hurrying  to  her^  and  taking  Iter  from  him) — 

Back,  presumptuous  man  I 

The  lady  Phryne's  women  I     Not  his  arms 

For  thee,  come  weal  or  woe  to  thee,  my  child, 

My  only  daughter — very  pale  she  looks — 

Tho'  very  beautiful — and  cold,  cold,  cold, 

Upon  her  forehead  here — what,  ho  ! 

Enter  Female  Attendants. 
Support  her-* 
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Unto  her  chamber No — myself  will  watc1i» 

This  time,  her  slow  recovery.  Not  gone !     (7a  CaiilineSf  Liekm.) 

Away !  and  stand  not  in  my  presence,  till 

'Tis  done— until  the  last  of  marian  blood 

Front  me.    Away  I  say  !  (Exeunt  CkuUint  and  Lidon.) 

Women,  I'll  watch  her 
With  ye — that  is,  for  the  first  certainty 
"Of  life,  then  leave  ye,  when  she  freely  breathes* 
Tell  her — come  Phryne,  I  will  treat  you  fatherly—* 
Tell  her  to  bear  in  thought  my  last  command. 

fExewnL) 

END   OF   THIRD   ACT. 


ACT  IV. 

ScBNS  I.-— ^  hall  in  SyUa's  Palace. 

SyttOf  MetelluSf  CetheguSy  and  KnighU  at  a  banquet 

StIm— Another  crowned  libation  I    Crassusi  apeak. 
CrA8« — The  deities  of  war  and  victory, 

Wisdom  and  fame — to  them,  again ! 
Syl. — Again  ? 

Nay,  they  have  had  their  measures  o*er  and  o'er. 
And  now  will  pardon  us  a  votive  cup 
To  some  of  their  less  awful  brotherhood. 
The  gods  of  mirth  and  music,  wine  and  wit, 
Love,  laughter,  jest — ^I  say  to  them ! 
ALli*-To  them  1 

Cra8^— Yet  pledged  in  those  dread  names  that  gave 
To  Sylla's  arm  a  strength  to  pluck  his  laurels, 
And  to  his  brow  a  strength  to  wear  and  keep  tbetUj 
The  bowl  were  sweeter. 
Syl."— For  old  Marcus  Crassus  ? 

Old  Flatus  rather — he  who  freely  gave 
To  my  good  Marcus,  common  sense,  to  grow 
The  wealthiest  wight  of  Rome.  * 
CscH. — Can  he  forget. 

In  his  libations,  the  permitting  powers 
Of  Sylla's  happy  fortune  ? 
Stl.*— Momus,  tho', 

One  of  the  Venuses,  the  jolly  Bacchus, 
'Nay,  and  Apollo,  with  his  thin-robed  train, 
Might  at  fair  leisure  fairly  claim  from  Midas 
A  patronising  cup.    For  you,  Cethegus, 
Drink  to  the  nymphs  of  Hybla,  till  you  grow 
As  sick  of  quaffing  them,  as  do  some  ears 
Of  the  too  honied  words  tliey  bless  you  with. 
MsT. — Sylla  is  still  impatient  of  his  friends. 

When  they  would  only  speak  the  simple  truth. 
Syl.— Metellus,  humming,  too  ?     Who,  by  the  gods ! 
Grave,  gay,  tremendous,  or  familiar,  should 
Invoke  no  name  on  all  the  list  save  Mars- 
Looking,  the  while,  as  grimly  sad,  as  if 
Trophonius'  cavern  were  his  revel-hall. 
Call  up  some  topic  other  than  my  praises. 
For  I  do  tire  of  that. 
Cbth. — ^Nay,  to  command 

His  friends  to  such  a  silence,  our  own  Sylla 
Should  have  wooed  fortune  less  successfully. 
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Syl«— I  never  wooed  her.    I  but  followed  lier. 

And  if  I  have  o'ertaken  her — ^which  I  have — 

'Twas  more  because  she  halted,  or  sped  slow, 

Than  because  /  outran  my  fellows ;  I 

Am  fortunate ;  no  more ;  the  happy  Sylla ; 

But  that  I  am  so,  claims  no  better  thanks 

For  me,  than  for  its  beauty  doth  the  flower, 

Or  animal,  which  nature  paints,  or  clothes, 

Or  shapes  in  beauty.    Pass  we  now  to  something 

Less  philosophical.    Who  saw,  since  mom, 

Our  Catiline  ? 
Cras.— Not  I. 
Cbth« — ^Nor  I. 
Stl. — Nor  any— - 

Pray  you  ask  after  him.    And  so,  good  night. 
MsT.— Good  night  to  Sylla,  and  health. 
Cra8« — ^And  gentlest  sleep. 
CsTH« — And  dreams — if  any — ^flattering. 
Stl. — ^Good  night  {Exeu$U  omnef.) 

For  him  I   Tame  sycophants,  they  come  or  go 

Without  your  hollow  wish,  and  they  are  known, 

And  felt,  and  borne  by  him — ^not  thought  by  you. 

And  oh,  it  is  enough  that  the  fixed  eye 

Of  bis  own  enduring  spirit,  and  the  blank  one 

Of  night  and  solitude  doth  glare  on  them  I 

Sleep,  sleep !  calm  sleep !  and,  to  be  worth  thy  name 

Thou  should'st  be  that---deep  sleep ! — dense,  blessed  dulness 

Of  brain  and  heart,  thou  wilt  not  come  to  Sylla ! 

These  very  nothings  in  a  crammed  existence, 

These  mean  or  stupid  carvers  in  the  field 

Of  gain  or  glory — thou  dost  wait  for  them^ 

Now  as  they  go  to  seek  thee,  on  their  pillows. 

Their  common,  nameless,  careless,  barren  piiloi^s— 

And  leavest  me  alone  with  thickest  midnight, 

And  all  her  throng  of  ambiguities — 

Shapes  sense-created,  self-mistrustings,  doubts, 

Misgivings,  recollections — ^fear !  yet  not 

The  craven  fear.    Standing  upon  man's  world, 

And  into  the  abysses,  and  the  vagueness, 

And  silence  of  another,  gazing,  then. 

And  only  then  /  tremble.    Dim,  deep  world ! 

Existence,  thought,  reality,  or  vbion  ! 

Thou  art  to  me  what  I  am  to  mankind— 

A  vast  ideal  without  line  or  limit. 

Attracting  and  repulsing,  fascinating. 

Swaying  by  terror,  and  a  mystery ! 

Who  comes  ?  advance  1  {Chief  Augur  appears  ai  a  door,) 

Cm.  Aug. — The  holy  fire  doth  burn 

Within  the  secret  vault. 
Stl. — Id,  then ;  I  follow.  (Exeunt.) 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment. 

Enter  Catiline* 

Cat.— The  lynx  this  day  hath  lent  me  eyes  to  watch  him. 
Not  tamely  is  he  mine.     Advised  of  all 
His  plans,  I  wait  the  utmost  of  their  daring. 
Then — ^with  a  palpable  culprit  dragged  before  him— - 
Vainly  her  tears  and  shrieks,  and  extacies 
Will  plead  to  Sylla — ^then,  indeed,  I  root 
Out  of  my  path,  the  bedded  obstacle 
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Between  myself  and  her.    By  heaveni,  this  hotiri 

This  inid*night  hour,  beneath  this  very  roofy 

Sylla's  own*roof»  thy  living  mausoleum— 

I  bold  thee  lodged,  young  Marias  I  Hush--- what  figure 

Even  now  disturbs  the  slumber  of  the  shadow  ? 

I  am  alone>  and  singly  need  not  meet  him.  (Exit) 

Enter  Julius,  disguised, 

Jul. — ^With  her,  one  word  before  the  blow  be  struck  t 
Thither  I  thought  she  turned — ^yes — hold — 

Enter  Phryne, 

Fhby. — ^I  will— 

I  will  unto  my  father*s  chamber  door — 

That  hideous  dream  hath  curdled  up  my  blood  I 

I  will  assure  myself  that  he ^ha!  (Seeing  JuUui.) 

Jul.— Phryne ! 

Phry. — Protecting  powers  I  so  far  'tis  true— 

Jul. — Phryne ! 

Phry. — Julius !  Why  here  ?  at  this  dread  hour  of  night. 

At  any  hour — ^why  here  ? 
Jul. — Again  to  urge  you 

From  an  unhallowed  and  a  doomed  house. 

By  any  private  way  go  forth  and  win. 

Near  the  Hammonian  portal,  Tiber's  banks, 

And  there  a  boat  and  friends  await  you,  Phryne, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  coming  fate  to  bear  you. 
Phry.— Man,  man  t  why  are  you  here  I  I  am  not  answered ! 

There  is  no  coming  fate  1  should  avoid, 

But  what  your  hand  would  make,  or  may  control. 

Own  it  I     You  are  here  to— ^lay  him  ! 
Jul. — Phryne,  fly. 
Phry.— And  leave  mv  father  to  the  Marian's  mercy? 

Alone  with  you  f 
Jul. — Phryne,  I  have  a  right 

0*er  you — and  now  I  do  command  you.   Leave  us 

Together (Going.) 

'PBRY.^^CClasping  him.)     No  I  singly  I  will  not  go  I 

But  come  with  me,  and  to  earth's  utmost  vergCi 

Where  it  jets  out  in  shivering  barrenness, 

ril  be  your  pilgrim,  Julius!     Father — country^— 

I  will  not  ask  to  turn  into  his  chamber, 

And  mutely  look  farewell  while  he  lies  sleeping^^- 

Not  even  that — but  thus,  wilhout  a  thought 

Of  him — untended,  bare-headed,  V\\  fly 

With  you  thro*  the  wide  world !    You  wish  it  not  I 

You  do  not  love  me,  and  1  am  not  the  chosen 

Of  your  heart,  Julius  I 
Jul.'— You  are  its  dearly  chosen ; 

Above  all  fate — and  fate  against  you,  chosen. 

Fly !  and  before  another  night  descends. 

We  meet  again,  for  ever  I  Go. 
Phry. — How  meet  ? 

With  what  a  hand  would  you  then  cherish  me  ? 

What  mark  of  love  and  pure  aflfecdon  on  it  ? 

This  moment,  Julius,  unto  what  a  bosom 

Do  you  enfold  me  ?     Horror !  chilling  horror ! 

Against  the  hilt  of  that  accursed  weapon, 

That  very  one— I  press  my  trusting  cheek  ! 

Nay,  shrink  not,  nor  avoid  I  His  here,  and  I 
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Will  hare  ifc— and  now^  parricide,  fly  thou !    (Takitigi  At  iagger^ 
JRc'enter  CcUiline,  with  soldiers. 

Ha  I  ruin  still  I  the  worst  and  blackest  still ! 

(HaHily  emcedh  the  dagger^ 
Cat. — Seize  him. 
Jul-— My  Phryne,  give  it  back— at  least 

For  this  I 
Cat.— Seize  him,  I  say  I 
Phry-— Why,  Lucius  Catiline  ? 
Cat.— And  if  by  any  action  he  resbt-« 
JuIm— I  am  your  prisoner.     Resbtance,  now. 

Were  vain.    Two  destinies  to-night  I  have  braved» 

And  was  prepared  for  either.    'Ais  is  one. 
Cat.— -Until  the  great  dictator  can  be  seen* 

Remove  hiin. 
JUL^^FarewelU  Phryne. 
PttBT-^Bttt  they  dare  not ! 

In  Sylla's  absence,  Sylla's  daughter  speaks*- 

Release  your  prisoner. 
CAT.*->On  your  live»^no» 
Phrt. — Then,  Julius,  on,  together* 
Cat. — That  freedomi  too,  my  duty  doth  forbid. 

Remove  him. 
Jul.-- -Comck    Even  as  this  morn  you  said, 

I  do  not  fear  for  yoU|  tho'  at  his  mercy» 

Phryne. 
Phrt*— Tush)  tush— > 
Joi;.*-FarPwell. 
Phry. — Hold,  let  me  think— 

A  moment — 
Jul.— Reptile !  I  could  die  content    {To  Caiittne.) 

In  endless  pangs»  had  any  other  baud, 

The  lowest,  vil^t,  wrought  my  overthrow. 

. Come  on!  {4/ier  embracing  Phryne  again^  exU suddenly^  guarded.) 
PflBr.^-No^  Julius  I     Turn — it  shall  not  be- 
lt cannot  be  I     Good  Lucius  Catiline, 

If  you  have  in  you  but  the  poorest  spark 

Of  human  nature.     Mercy  I  hear  me  out. 

He  is  my  worshipped  one,  lord  of  my  soul, 

My  hope,  my  life,  my  heaven,  are  lost  or  saved 

With  him  I    Spare,  spare  ! 
CATd — ^A  breath  of  yours  can  save  him. 

Aye — at  the  risk  of  honour,  place,  existence, 

I  swear  to  snatch  him  from  your  father*8  hand. 

If,  Phryne — 
Phrt.— What  ? 
Cat. — I  spoke  of  it  before. 
Phry. — Ah !  and  for  this,  lean  blood-hound,  have  you  tracked  him ! 

To  you  ?  audacious  slave  I  your  sovereign*s  child  ? 

Look  you  to  climb  so  high  ?  you,  monster,  you  I 

Incarnate  presence  of  such  loathsome  sin, 

My  young  cheek  blazes  at  a  consciousness 

Of  it  OF  you !    Begone !    Thus  would  you  spare  ? 

It  is  the  error  of  my  constitution. 

To  shudider  and  grow  cold  at  sight  of  you ! 

Hence !  a  supremer  hope  of  mercy  yet 

Remains — and  oh,  great  powers,  dash  it  not!    {Exit Phrgne.) 
Cat. — ^Yes— to  her  father's  couch.    If  she  dares  brave  him. 

Alone  it  shall  not  be— J^  too,  will  atand  there  I    (ExU  Catiline.J 
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*"'  r 

ScBNB  III— i-il  ipaeiout  tubterranean  ehambery  lighted  onfy  by  the  flame  of  an  ahar  in 
the  middle  ofi$,at  ike  back.  At  either  side  oft/te  altars  are  the  Chief  Augw,  and 
other  Augurs.    SyUa  stands  more  forward. 

Stl— -Noir  to  the  dumb  ear  of  profoundest  night, 
<  ^  ^<:^  .:>.>.        ..  Speak  the  deep  words  which  shape  your  Sylla's  fortune. 

C.  Aug.-- S()eak,  thou.    We  answer. 

Svfci — ^When — If  e*er  to  be- 
When  shall  my  only  living  enemy 
Stand  right  before  me  ? 
.  C.  Aug.— Ere  the  hour  hath  passed. 
•.  '8int*«*Sadden,  and  wondrous  I— «nd  alone  ? 

C  Aug.— -Alone. 

Stl. — For  vengeance  ? 

C.  Aug*— At  your  mercy. 

SYL.*-Speak  again. 

His  mastery  shall  Sylla  lose  or  bold  ? 
<C*  Aug.— -Nor  gods  nor  men  shall  ever  wrest  it  from  him. 

Stu— Enough.    Hush  I  (Pkrynes  voice  heard  ai  a  disiamee.) 

Phrt.— Sylla!  Sylla  I 

Syl.— Thro"  the  depths 

Of  whispering  night,  and  mid  the  dim  revealings 
Of  fate,  and  smoke  of  sacrifice,  that  voice 
Comes  fearfully  I     No  matter.    I  am  called, 
And  I  will  answer  it.    First,  heart,  grow  calm — 
And  brow,  and  cheek,  whose  character  and  tint 
None  but  unearthly  converse  ever  changed, 
Array  yourselves  again.   The  outward  Sylla, 
Nations  and  hosts  have  watched  and  trembled  at  I 

(Exit  Sylla.    'Scene  shifts  on  Augurs.) 

ScXNB  IV.— 7%«  Banquet  HaU^  the  same  as  Scene  I.  of  this  Ad. 

Enter  Phryne. 

PHBT.—-Sylla  I  my  father!     Every  where  I've  sought  him. 
He  is  not  in  the  house,^unless,  already, 
He  has  been  murdered  in  it!  Sylla  I     (Exit.) 

Enter  Sylla  Aro*  the  secret  door  by  which  he  followed  the  Chief  Augur,  in  SeemL 

Stl.*-Now — ^who  calls  ? 

Was  it  my  fancy  ?    Well.    I  am  to  face  him 
Widiin  the  hour.    Well.    I  did  never  feel 
So  careless  of  a  vengeance.    And  that's  strange. 
But  no.    My  soul  hath  spent  herself  in  that, 
As  well  as  oUier  things.    Am  I  not  sick. 
And  tired  of  all  I  am,  was,  still  must  be  I 
•    Not  idly — but  in  stale  fruition  tired ; 
In  utter  loathing;  hearty  calm  contempt. 
All  won ;  all  worn ;  all  used ;  all  fiat  and  common ; 
Too  trite  and  easy ;  nothing  left  to  win ; 
Worlds  yet  to  wish  I — alone,  too,  in  this  world. 
No  spirit  that  can  press  itself  to  mine— ^ 
Or  dares.    To  all  men  more  than  man ;  unto 
Myself,  not  man  ;  or  less.    In  knowledge  curst ; 
The  trick,  the  toil,  the  scenic  subterfuge. 
All  means  by  which  worm  practiseth  on  worm, 
By  word,  by  smile,  by  frown,  by  lies,  by  blood. 
To  cozen,  overreach,  confound,  crush,  trample — 
All  known,  and  all  despised.     The  close  infolding^ 
And  uttermost  recess  of  their  poor  hearts, 
In  naked  perfidy,  and  will,  and  weakness. 
Revealed— my  own,  tgo,  (o  inyself— ; 
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By  hearens !  I  do  contemn  the  wretch  who  ftai»  nie,^'    '^^  ^ ''^'  ^'^^ 
And  for  his  shudder,  most.    And  the  lone  power         - .  '  l-  ^^^^'^ 
That  only  shuts  me  out  from  feUowship— 
Leaving  me  gnawed  on  here — .  (La^ia^  hU  htrndngpcm  hUheari,) 

Unto  the  crowd,  '. 

The  gulled  and  gaping  crowd-— a  gnesSy  or  duse^-  .  • 
Mo  more  I 

Re^enier  Pkryne* 
My  child  I  she  loves  me  still—  "" 

Hold,  Sylla.  (Cheeking  U$n$9lf J 

Phrt« — ^Father. 
Syl^ — And  dar'st  thou,  Pbryne,  stand  before  moi 

Despite  my  stern  command  ? 
Phry.— *Forgive  me  that 

Oh,  that  you  must  forget,  if  not  forgive, 
IVhen  I  ask  grace  for  all.    Julius^  n^  Julius  I    (Kimb.J 
Syl«— Well,  what  of  him  ? 

pHRYi^ — I  have  come  here  to  speak     ^  ' 

About  him.    Oh  I  it  was  by  chance  we  met) 
In  ignorance  we  loved.    I  knew  him  not. 
He  knew  not  me.    Hark  1 

Enier  Catiline. 
SYLs-s-What  ?    Go  on.    Now,  Lucius  ? 
Cat. — ^Toung  Marius— 
PflRY^— He^  him  not,  but  turn  to  me. 

He  seeks  the  life  of  Julius  I 
Syl.— Catiline! 

Phry.— No,  no !— ere  he  can  utter  one  false  word— 
.Syu— Peace!  Catiline — ^young  Marius  ? 
Cat^— He  is  yours. 

All  day  I  watched  him ;  learned  his  plans ;  discovered 
That,  with  some  other  desperate  men,  he  leagued 
Against  your  life*- 
Phry. — Never  I 
Cat.-— Into  your  palace  ...  .  i 

I  tracked  him— - 
Stl. — Saw  him  here  ? 
Cat. — Secured  him  here. 
Syl.— My— life  ? 
Cat. — ^Your  life. 
Phry. — 'Tis  false  I  he  came  alone^^ 

Unarmed.    Upon  this  fact  I  stake  my  weal, 
The  present,  and  the  eternal  one — and  his. 
Simply,  tho'  rashly — out  of  love  for  me 
He  came.    Send  for  the  youth,  and  if  he  wear 
Means  but  to  harm  a  hair  on  Sylla's  head. 
Deal  on  us  both. 
SYL.-vHe  rests  beneath  this  roof? 
Cat. — ^This  roof. 

Syu— Convey  him  hither.    (Exit  Catiline.) 
Phry. — Oh,  [dread 

That  chill  composure  of  your  terrible  brow  I 
Frown  on  me,  storm,  say  or  do  any  thing, 
But  stand  not  there  a  horrid  mockery 
Of  me  and  nature  I 
SrL^^Looking  off.) — ^Peace. 
Phry. — As  if  I  were 

Nothing — ^here,  humbled  with  the  dust  you  tread  oD| 
Nothing — as  if  I  were  not  Sylla's  daughter! 
Ob|  anawer,  father  I^f>  wheq  he  come  in> 
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You  find  him  all  unarmed — ^will  that  tave  Jalius? 
Speak  to  me !    By  the  shade  of  my  dead  mother, 
To  whom  you  were  a  husband— grant  me  merey ! 
And  for  him>  too — when  I  have  said  one  word 
Of  power  to  move  the  husband  and  the  father 
You  were  and  are — for  him,  too  i — I  did  try 
To  say  it  the  last  time  I  knelt  to  you, 
But  fear  and  faintings  foiled  me.    I  do  bear 
Beneath  my  bosom— 

firL^-^Marian  blood  I 

Phry«— I  am — 

In  promise— the  young  mother  of  his  child. 

Stl^— Eternal  fate  I    Oh  rebel  I  rebel  1  wanton  1 

PHRTi^ — Recall  the  word!  I  am  his  lawful  wife.  (iSStor/tn^ifp.) 

SYU^Checkmg  himedf^  tho'  gratified.)    Well. 

Phby« — Oh,  a  moment,  then,  you  looked,  you  felt, 
As  if  you  were  a  father  and  a  man ! 
Could  love,  andpity,  and  commiserate, 
And  spare  I    They  come.    Merey !    (JKneeU  again.) 

Syl^ — Rise  thou,  and  leave  me. 


Be-enUr  CatUmef  mih  Julius  guarded. 

Lucius,  retire,  and  with  you  take  those  guards. 
The  prisoner  and  I  will  speak  together. 
Phry. — ^No !  not  in  such  appalling  mystery, 
I  will  not— -dare  not— leave  you  to  the  clash 
Of  your  portentous  hate  I 

(S^Ua  mftians  to  guards^  as  i/iQTimmfe  Pkfyne.) 

Nay — ^if  I  must — 

Beware  I  relnember  1  for  your  common  blood, 

Father  and  husband— for  its  sake — remember !  j 

(Exeunt  Pkryne^  Catiiine^  and  guards.)         \ 
Syl.— {4/^  ^^  ^^*^  regarded  each  other.)    Marius.  J 

JuL«— I  stand  before  you. 
Syl< — ^You  came  to  take 

My  life. 
JuL«— I  did. 
Syl. — Strike,  now. 
Jul.*— I  am  unarmed. 
Syl. — ^There.    'Tis  my  only  we^mn.    (Casts  a  dagger  at  Juliu^  feet) 

We  are  alone. 

Strike.    Strike  1    You  dare  not. 
Jul. — Sylla  I    I  dare  do  it— 

But  now«-*I  foiU  not 
SYL^-Why? 
Jul. — Ere  you  allowed  me 

The  means,  you  knew  I  would  not. 
Syl. — Yes,  I  did. 

I  knew  that  naked  and  defenceless  as 

I  stand,  there  was  upon  my  front,  within 

Mine  eye,  around  me,  present  to  me — of  me — 

That  which  could  daunt  the  demon  in  your  heart. 

Freeze  up  the  boyish  frenzy  of  your  blood, 

Unclasp  your  clasped  fingers  on  the  hilt. 

And  chill  you  down  into  the  harmless  thing 

I  now  can  laugh  at. 
J9L.P— Peace.    In  your  deep  soul 

You  will  confess  it  is  not  thus  you've  charmed  me. 

And-— patienoe,  Sylia. 
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Stl. — For  another  time  ? 

Jul. — ^Even  that,  8y]la« 

Stl. — ^How  sure  are  you  I  shall  provoke  it  ? 

Having  secured  our  formidable  foe» 

Do  we  throw  wide  our  palace  gates  to  him, 

That  he,  again  at  liberty,  may  watch. 

The  live  long  day,  to  stab  in  his  best  humour  ? 

Come.    Is  it  natural  for  men  to  slip 

A  hunted  lion  on  themselves  again  ? 
Jl7l,^.«Sneer  as  you  will,  black  tyrant,  I  expect  not 

Aught  but  what  you  can  give — and  that  is  doom — 

And  death.    But,  Sylla,  sleep  not  quieter 

For  that,  when  it  is  done.    If  I  have  cause 

Against  you,  so  has  every  son  and  brother, 

Father  and  wife  in  Rome.    Ten  thousand  hearts 

By  your  hand  widowed,  reft,  or  rent,  await 

Only  their  own  good  time. 
SvLi^-^And  ^ou  know  tkUf 
Juii^— I  do--4f  secret  curses,  far  and  wide, 

Heard  by  myself  can— — 
Syl. — Guanb  I 

Re'€9Uer  ffuardi* 

Back  with  him — and— 

And  till  the  morning  keep  him  watchfully. 
Jul. — ^I  go  to  contemplate  the  fate  I  fear  not.  (Exit  Julius  guarded.) 
STL.P— I  have  heard  it  said  before.    He  makes  it  certain. 

Slaves,  crawling  slaves !  what  would  they  do,  which  they 

Might  not  have  left  undone  ?    Eradicate  ? 

Why  plant  and  nurture  ? — with  their  proper  hands? 

They  wait  a  time!  what  time?  on  Sylla  F  no 

By  Mars  they  dare  not!  and  it  shall  be  shown. 

{Sits^  and  writes  in  his  tablets.) 

Nor  is  the  thought  new-born.    Thro*  days  of  surfeit. 

And  nights  of  haggard  slumber,  it  hath  risen— 

The  only  promise  of  the  only  conquest. 

Change,  vengeance,  yet  to  grasp :  o'er  hate,  o'er  treason, 

A  quashing,  hushing  venseance — and  enjoyment. 

Because  a  change.    A  sa^ty  too — ^if,  that, 

I  did  not  utterly  scorn.  (Be  rises.) 

Gods  I  ye  do  know  the  very  wrestling  with  it, 

Were  a  voung  life  to  me  I    The  thousht  mounts  up, 

And  Sylla  feels  he  is  their  master  stilll 

And  thou,  young  Marius — ^revenge  on  thee, 

Thou  didst  not  meditate  I     Phryne  ?  she  is  his  wife.     {SUs  again.) 

I  am  very  desolate.    I  knew,  before, 

The  common  mass  of  being  cursed  or  hated, 

Yet  hoped  there  was  one  creature  of  my  blood 

Who  trusted^oved.    She  8<iid  it  was  in  ignorance. 

Perhaps.    FU  try  her  awfully — Catiline ! 

Se-enter  Catiline. 

Hearken.    At  the  first  hour  of  morning,  summon 

Unto  the  Forum,  in  my  sovereign  name, 

The  people  and  the  senators.    While  all  rest  there, 

Metellus  shall  surround  them,  with  a  force 

Of  soldiers.    Lepidus  and  Julius  Marius, 

Coarded,  lead  thither,  too.    And  let  all  wait  •»  •  -ty    i • 

Mj  presencCi  and  my  wilL  Leave  me.  It  shall  be  I  (ExH  Catthne.) 
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For  every  cause  it  shall.    A  new,  last  glory  I 

My  last  audacious  triumph  ;  certainty : 

Vengeance ;  a  mystery  still !  a  blazing  wondefy 

And  echo  to  all  nations  and  all  time !  {EziL) 


END   OP  FOURTH  ACT. 


ACT  V. 

SciNK  I. — In  SyUds  Palace.    Enter  hastily  Phryne^  followed  by  afemaU  aUemJmit^ 

PuRY. — After  my  watchings  all  the  live  long  night, 

A  hatefult  leaden  sleep,  uncalledi  unwilled, 

Unfelt  came  o'er  me — and  how  long  I  slept 

1  know  not — and  I  fear  to  ask  or  know 

Till,  in  the  fierce  ray  of  the  summer  sun. 

Which,  brightly  angry,  flashed,  methought,  to  rouse  me—- 

I  woke  and  screamed.    No  voice  replied  to  mine. 

No  creature  came  to  me.    I  started  up. 

I  have  traversed  all  the  chambers,  one  by  one«« 

Thev  are  all  empty,  and  upon  the  walls 

And  marble  floors,  I  have  looked  for  gouts  of  blood. 

Speak,  thou !  who  here  at  last  dost  wait  on  me— 

My  father  and  his  prisoner — speak  I 
Att.— At  dawn, 

A  prboner,  with  Catiline,  left  the  palace. 

Your  father,  lady 
PuRY. — ^At  the  dawn !    How  old 

Is  the  day,  now  ? 
Att. — Yet  morning  tide. 
Phry. — Yet  morning ! 

Time  lapsed  to  win,  or  lose,  or  wreck  a  world. 

Oh,  I  have  been  accursed  in  my  sleep. 

Oh,  morbid,  traitor  sleep !  from  your  death-thrall 

And  heavy  blandishment  I  do  divorce 

Mine  eyes  for  ever !     Or  the  hideous  things 

Which  may  have  happened— may  ? — ^which  must!  which  have  I 

Can  well  effect  it!     Spake  you  of  my  father  ? 
Att.— <'Tis  but  some  minutes  since  he  parted,  too. 
Phry.— Whither  ?  You  know  not  ? 
Att. — ^Lady,  no. 
Phry. — Said  he 

No  parting  word  for  Phryne  ?  for  his  daughter  ? 
Att.— No  word. 
Phry. — How  looked  he  ?  sternly  ?  and 

The  prisoner  ?  seemed  he  sad  ? — hush— thro*  the  streets, 

(At  a 

Deserted  by  the  people,  bands  of  soldiers 

Troop  onward,  heavily — returning  now 

Perhaps  I — what  is  to  happen — or  has  happened  ? 

Heard  you  ? — or  any  of  my  women  ?  Speak 

The  very  truth ! 
Att* — Nor  they,  nor  I,  can  answer. 
Phry — I  will  go  forth !  whither  I  know  not— >bttt 

O'er  all  the  spreading  city — and  fall  down 

Before  whatever  living  things  I  meet, 

Praying  a  guidance  to  the  mystery 

Or  explanation  of  it.     Household  gods- 
House  of  my  sires,  farewell !  I  go— oh,  when-^ 

And  bowy  if  ever«-*to  return  ?    Fate  knowetb* 
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ScBMB  XL — Tlu  Forum.    Lanasy  AufidiuSy  Senators,  Crassus,  Cethegus,  people. 

Au7. — Know  ye  the  cause  or  motive  of  this  summoDfl? 
Cbas. — Unless  as  an  example  to  the  people, 

To  punish  in  their  presence,  the  last  son 

Of  their  old  butcher,  M arius,  we  know  not. 
AuF. — Such  circumstantial  show  is  not  his  fashion. 
LijBN.^ — It  never  was. 
A  UP. — The  people  quake  in  terror, 

And  boding  ignorance,  as  hither  led 

By  their  weak  Tribunes.     See,  how  silently 
.  They  follow  hither  the  accused. 


1    --*• 
t «. /  ~ «... 


Enter  Catiline^  Julius  and  Leptdus,  guarded,  First  IVilmne  and  people. 

Cat. — His  air, 

His  brow  defeat  me.  Could  I  see  him  wince 
In  look  or  limb,  it  were  my  dearest  triumph, 
And  for  my  purpose,  opportunity.  (Atide.) 

Young  Julius  Marius.  (To  Atm.) 

Jul. — Lucius  Catiline  ? 
Cat. — I  grieve  to  see  you  thus. 
Jul. — False  as  thou'rt  foul. 
Cat. — No  Julius  Marius,  no.    On  public  grounds 
Your  enemy,  my  heart  can  pity,  still, 
The  doomed  sufferings  of  all  your  race* 
Now  in  your  own  to  be  so  sadly  ended. 
JuL.^Leave  me. 
Cat. — And  if  by  my  poor  agency 

It  might  be  otherwise — if  your  young  life 
Might  from  this  too  untimely  stroke  be  snatched. 
Here  do  1  plainly  stand,  your  friend,  to  try  it. 

(Julius  does  not  notice  him,) 
IsT  Trib. — The  noble  senators  may  answer  us. 
A  UP. — We,  and  those  good  knights  with  us,  uninformed 
As  Tribunes  or  as  people,  hither  come^ 
For  Svlla's  pleasure. 
Cat. — Julius,  hearken  to  me. 

You  are  a  man — a  young  one — from  whose  eyes 
The  world  is  fading  fast,  with  all  its  changes 
Of  wondrous,  promising,  and  beautiful.  * 

Tis  hard  to  look  upon  a  man  so  young. 
Standing  so  near  the  verge— encompassed. 
Already,  with  the  shadow  and  the  silence 
Of  death — ^"tis  hard  to  see  you,  Julius,  thus. 
And  feel  no  wish  to  succour.     I  cannot 
Regard  it  passively ;  and  altho'  fate 
Frown  on  the  very  dawning  of  the  thought, 
I  may  be  bribed  to  zeal.  (Julius  is  still  contemptuous.) 

1  ST  Trib. — Friends!  Citizens! 

Behold ! 
1  ST  CiTz. — Metellus  leading  on  his  soldiers. 
IsT  Trib. — They  crowd  upon  us! 
IsT  CiTZ. — ^Yes — and  hem  us  in  ! 

(Enter  Metellus,  with  soldiers,  who  surround  the  Forum.) 
LjENw— Aufidius,  note  you  that  ? 
Aup. — ^I  do — and  tremble. 
1st  Trib. — ^'Tis  the  last  day  of  Sylla*s  tyranny. 
IsT  CiTz. — Rome's  lost,   ^e  are  to  perish  ! 

1st  Trib Comes  he  yetr  {Loohing  off.) 

Cat.— Julius,  look  round  you.    Of  the  shades  of  doom 
vou,  Zi«  HO.  z.  O 
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It  it  the  denser  gathering — the  deepest — 

For  next  comes  doom  itself.    Bethink  yotti  aad 

Nov  answer  roe.    There  is  a  lady— * 
Jul. — Ha ! 

Cat. — Start  not — ^but  bear — 
Jul. — Villain  I  excelling  villain ! 

Why  is  that — here,  prisoner  as  I  stand, 

I  do  not,  from  the  bosom  which  could  plot 

That  insult  for  me^  tear  the  fetid  heart  out. 

And— 
Cat. — Traitor !  unhand  me  I 
Jul. — But — live.     You  are  the  fitter  for  this  world. 

Which  now— the  gods  do  see  it^-4s  no  world 

For  any  honest  man.    Go — thrive  together. 

In  its  decrepitude  and  worthlessness 

I  need  bequeath  to  it  no  better  curse. 

Live  and  revenge  me  I — 

Romans  I  you  look  pale 

And  stare  upon  each  other,  asking  in  whbperv, 

Why  this  and  this?  or,  what  will  happen,  now? 

Or  what  shall  save  us? — Romans — no — ^not  Romans  I 

That  name  no  more — slaves  then — and  slaves  of  slaved! 

But  ril  speak  calmer — on  the  day  he  robbed  you 

Of  your  last  liberties,  I  met  you  here. 

Here  in  this  very  Forum,  and 

Crrzs— *  ~  5  ^^^^  ^  ^'^^  ^    (Looking  of) 
Jul. — Pshaw  1    They're  not  worth  the  breath  it  co8t«— «  flock 
Of  sheep  do  not  cringe  closer  from  the  growl 
Of  the  shepherd's  dog.    Down  witt  your  necksy  brare  Romans, 
That  he  may  step  on  them ! 

2in>  TniB^^Sylla !— back,  back  ! 

Enter  slowfyy  SyUa^  with  Liciors* 
Stl.— Senators,  citizens,  all  men  of  Rome — 

A  day  hath  riten  whose  progress  shall  prodaim 

Unto  the  breathing  and  the  unborn  world, 

How  worthy  or  unworthy  of  his  place 

Has  Sylla  proved,  and  in  your  turn,  of  him. 

Yourselves,  how  worthy.    A  peculiar  question, 

Which  to  this  great  one  tends,  we  first  examina. 

In  me,  the  awful  dignity  of  Rome 

Has  by  assassin  league  been  violated. 

There  stand  the  plotters.    Julius  Marios,  and 

His  colleague,  Lepidus.     More  from  the  Rostrqm. 
Jul.— (^  Sfytta  walks  towards  the  Rostrum.) 

Now,  Lepidus,  your  secret  dagger. 

Enter  Phryne^  behind  Julius, 
LEP_Take  it. 

FBRY^^(Having  observed  Julius.)    Turn,  Sylla  1  turn  f 
Jul.  ^Breakingf  thro"  guards.) — Villains,  make  way  ! 

Die,  monster !     {Rushing  to  Sylla.) 
'PBKY.^{Interc€pting,  and  catching  his  arm.) 

Hold,  parricide  I — iiiianticide  I 
C  AX.— Guards !— Lictors ! 

Down  with  him — slay  1 
Syl.— Lictors ! — disarm  that  boy ; 

If  I  had  wanted  proof  for  your  assurance, 


Himself,  the  head  and  tpmi  of  this  trfasmi« 

Doth  here  supply  it.     xe  have  seen  his  hand 

Raised  against  the  life  of  the  repnbltc— and^ 

By  every  law,  civil,  and  natural, 

The  days  of  the  last  Marius  are  now  nnmbeiad* 
PH|y<-*Against  alt  nature !  against  all  the  lavs 

Of  natural  hearts  1    Romans  1  he  is  my  huahamdt  (Embracing  him.) 
3xju. — Oh  Phryne,  I  was  nerved  for  fate— -bnty  thia— » 
FuRT. — And,  RiHuansy  plead  for  him,  with  rael  ye  know^ 

Great  as  his  crime  hath  been  unto  your  eyas* 

And  mine,  this  day — the  youngest  and  the  last 

Of  all  the  Marians,  must,  if  he  be  man— - 

Hoard  in  his  beart^^even  against  his  will— i 

Griefs,  recollectioos,  bitterness,  and  anger. 

Which  madden  him,  at  times,  to  say  and  do 

He  knows  afit  what !— oh  think  ye,  Roman  hvikMldip 

Were  he  not  made,  by  sufering,  monient»ma«lk 

He  who  doth  love  his  wife,  as  never  wife 

Waa  kivedt  would  raise  his  boyish  arm  upoa 

The  sacred  person  of  that  wife's  dear  pareBt» 

A  parentt  by  thai  wife  beloved  as  well— 

^SHd  she  will  say  no  more— as  she  by  him. 

Her  ohoaen  husband  ?    Romans,  plead  for  me  I 

Your  hands  and  voices  here  with  oune  I  My  fiithtr  I 

{pueU  to  SfgOa.) 

Stl. — I  am  dictator.    Senators,  no  word. 

Tribunes,  beware! — Lictors,  control  the  people. 
Phrvne,  retire. 

Pbrt. — ^No  I  bid  them  strike  me  here ! 
It  is  the  litter  place  for  me  to  fall- 
Even  at  the  feet  of  the  unnatdral  fkther 
Who  spurns  me  here !     Perish  1  must— I  wilt—- 
If— 

Syl« — Lead  the  wife  of  Marius  from  the  Forum  I  (Ase$9di  Ae  Xatirum.) 

PnaTii — Off,  abject  slaves ! — 1  stand  by  him  again  1 

{Rushes  to  Julius,  who  is  mgatnguanUL) 

"My  arm  around  him  S  to  be  silent  now. 

Since,  if  I  am  so,  I  have  equal  right 

With  any  citizen  to  tarry  here — 

Silent  until  I  catch  a  word  to  harm  him— 

My  Julius,  iisar  not ! 
Juu— I  but  fear  for  you. 
SvL^—Young  Julius  Marius  may  tell  you,Boasass,  (JPnm  Ae  Sasirum,) 

He  strikes  but  at  an  absolute  dictator. 

Wherefore,  in  justice  ?  Let  the  people  aDSWCr. 

Freely  they  chose  n^^<»nor  unworthily— 

For,  ere  I  was  dictator,  1  wasi — ^hero. 

Deep,  distant  wafers  ye  shall  never  see, 

I  bade  flow  round  your  empire,  and  they  flowed 

Rejoicingly*    Kings  i  uncrowned  and  crowned ; 

Avenged  your  wrongs ;  enforced  your  rights;  unfiuAed 

Your  glory  to  earth's  limits.    This,  abroad. 

At  home,  I  brought  you  peace ;  by  any  means  ; 

Peace,  still.     Proscriptions,  confiscations,  blood— 

These  were  the  means ;  on  whom  ?  and  blood  of  whom  ? 

On  those  who  plundered  ye,  and  first  shed  yours. 

Who  perished  ?    Romans— but  the  foes  of  Rome ; 

What  was  her  loss  ?    Citiasens  ?— rebels  I   Sons? 

Parricides  I 
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JuLw— Friends,  oh  friends ! 
Phry—- Julius — ^for  my  sake— 

Patiende — ^forbearance ! 
Jul. — Childless  fathers,  answer! 

Fatheriess  sons  I  lorn  brothers,  answer  him  1 
Rome's  loss  ?— -oh,  let  her  women  raise  their  voices ! 
And  Romans,  tell  him,  too,  Rome's  loss  is  freedom  I 
The  freedom  a  perpetual  dictator 
Hath  in  his  life  shut  up,  and  which  his  life 
Alone  may  render ! 

(At  the  eommencement  of  Julhu*    ^feeekf  S^Ua  had 
beckoned  Cethegus  to  hi*  side — dimring  it  he  hoe  eoK* 
/erred  teith  him  ;  now  he  reeumee^  without  having 
seemed  to  notice  it,) 
Stl^— Thus,  the  means  were  desperate. 

Who  used  them  ?    Sy lla  ?    No.    Your  sovereign.— 
In  person  ?    No.    In  Rome's  great  majesty « — 
In  personal  anger?    No.    In  her  assertion. — 
For  his  revenge  ?     No — ^for  her  great  salvation ! 
What  father  whose  child's  treason  leaves  him  childless, 
What  sireless  son  whose  father's  treason  shamed  him. 
What  brother  whose  bad  brother  shamed  their  sire, 
Will  now  stand  up  for  such  against  his  country? 
If  I  do  speak  unto  a  Roman  patriot 
So  circumstantial  and  conditional, 
Let  him  stand  forth  and  front — not  punishment^ 
But  the  deep,  broad,  indelible  disgrace 
Of  that  avowal  in  this  public  forum— - 
Let  him  stand  forth  I  say ! 
1st  Trib. — How  should  we  answer  ? 
1st  Citz. — Out  of  our  own  admissions  he  would  judge  us  t 
IsT  TRiB.-wLet  no  man  speak  I 
Syl. — Your  silence  I  do  thus  interpret,  friends. 
'Twere  just  to  punbh  any,  who,  with  cause 
Of  private  suffering,  the  most  peculiar. 
Dares,  in  my  sovereign  person,  touch  the  state^ 
Behold  young  Marius  who  hath  so  dared. 
Jul.— Tyrant !    {Addressing  Sylla.) 
Phry.— My  Julius  I 
Syl— Yet— 

Phry.— Hush  1    Hear  him  on  I 
Syl^— Yet,  as  the  offence,  to  Sylla,  is,  at  once. 
Public  and  personal,  I  do  waive  the  right 
Of  judging  him,  referring  it  unto 
The  senate  and  the  people. 
Phry^— Hear  you  that? 
JuL«— I  do — ^in  deepest  wonder^f  he  mean  it, 

/am  no  longer  Sylla  a  enemy. 
SYL^—But  more  than  ray  permission  here  is  urgent* 
Jul.— Hark— some  deep  subtlety  which  cheats  us  all 

'"TT^^'"  ^^^^  ^^"  '"^^^  ^^'  ®"^®  ^"»  •  people, 
United  to  your  senate,  sovereign 

Without  an  absolute  dictatorsbip. 

Or  any  intervention  from  the  presence 

Of  civil  or  of  military  force. 

Wherefore,  observe  me.    Lictors— yield  your  fasces  I 

Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms !— and,  all,  draw  off, 

t>r,  liere,  as  citizens,  with  your  fellows  mingle. 
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JuL«*-Let  me  observe  him — 

Stl. — This,  the  first  step  to  leave  your  councib  freei 

Is  the  last  act  of  my  authority. 

My  servants  powerless,  myself  I  now 

Command  from  power— Sylla,  o*er  Sylla,  still 

The  only  master.    You  have  heard  it  said 

Thaty  in  dictatorship  perpetual* 

I  had  shut  up  your  freedom.    Well.    Attend. 

My  place  I  now  do  abdicate  for  ever ; 

My  palm  and  purple  I  renounce  for  ever ; 

And,  once  again  a  simple  citizen, 

Unarmed,  unsymbolled,  thus  advance  to  greet  you. 

(Tftkes  off  the  golden  palm  and  Ae  purple  cloaks  and 
descends  from  the  MoetrvmJ) 
Pbbt.— Well,  Julius  ?  well ! 
JiTL«--J  am  astounded — thrilled  ! 
IsT  Taiib— Now,  countrymen ! 
2nd  Trib. — Hush !  hush !  he  would  speak  still. 
STL#^-More.    As  Rome's  magistrate,  I  have  freely  dealt 

Upon  the  people — and  the  senate,  too. 

For  ihaty  yourselves  have  righteously  admitted 

I  am  not  privately  responsible. 

Yet — lest  my  single  judgment  may  have  pushed 

Authority  beyond  its  sovereign  limit-— 

Hear  me.    What  I  have  done  in  Rome's  great  name, 

I  will  account  for  in  mine  own.    I  ask 

A  trial  from  the  people.    I  invite  it. 

Silent?    I  dare  it! 
J  uL-— Oh,  amazing  courage  I 

Majestic  boldness  I 
Phbt«— Terrible ! 
JuL#^-But  how  grand ! 

God-despot !     His  sublimity  hath  conquered! 
STi«i^*-I  am  not  answered,  friends.   Would  the  coward  dagger, 

A  course  of  virtuous  justice  intercept  ? 

I  have  heard,  T  know  not  well  how  many  thousands, 

Of  those  whose  kindred,  but  contaminate,  blood 

Flowed  at  their  country's  doom,  pronounced  by  me. 

Waited  but  time  and  opportunity. 

The  time  is  come — if  ever  to  come ;  I  yield 

TKe  opportunity.    That,  too,  I  dare. 

My  countrymen,  about  the  forum,  here, 

I  now  shall  walk.    You  see  I  am  unarmed. 

My  life  upon  a  blow.     To  plot  and  poignant 

I  oppose  my  genius  only !     Chseronea, 

Orchomenus,  and  the  terror  of  my  name ! 

Behold,  1  walk  among  ye. 

Let  that  man 

Who  deems  he  has  a  private  vengeance,  take  it ! 

(Walks  to  Julius.) 

Again,  young  Marius,  strike ! 
JuL«— Zr«r  breast,  as  soon ! 
PHBY«^My  father  1 
Stl«— Well  ?    I  cannot  punish  now. 
Phrt.— My  father !     Take  this  hand. 

(Falls  on  Sylla^s  neeh,  holding  by  one  of  Julius*  hands.) 
STiM^Tush— tush^-- 

Freely  I  may  depart  then  ?  all  unquestioned  ? 

(Readdressing  the  people  while  Phryne  sHU  clings  to  him.) 
PHRT«^Fatlier !    (Endeawmriny  to  join  his  hand  with  that  of  Julius.) 
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Bth^^Gtaqnng  Jtdiw^  hand  almost  wiihaui  rt^urdbi^  him.) 

WelU  well?     He  is  pardoned,  is  he  not? 

Or  must  I  plead  for  him  unto  the  people 

And  the  grave  senate  ?  and— -tush-»-sir»  supfiort  her— 

She  is  now  more  yours  than  mine — tho'  I  say  not 

More,  in  the  heart— there — free  me  of  your  wife,  sir— 

My  child— >that  igw 
VvoY.'l^Emkraeing  him.)    And  it !  Is,  gloriom  ftther ! 

Say— 4!9/ 
Stl— Zf,  then*— is,  is-«-will  that  eonteat  you  ? 

Go  to  your  husband. 
PntY— Yes  I  When  you  eall  him  so  1  (Embracing  /nlim.) 

8TLi»-«Freely  I  may  depart  ?  and  all  unquestioned  ? 

Take  my  last  word,  tho*.    Over  all  my  battles, 

Proscriptions,  decimations,  hear  ye,  Romans; 

How  I've  served  Rome.    I  found  the  old  republic 

A  shadow;  scorned,  insulted,  braved;  I  leave  il 

A  substance ;  feared,  respected,  trembled  tt»* 

A  threat  to  foes— to  rebels,  terrible  i 

I  found  ye  slaves  I  I  leave  ye  free  I     By  what 

Inducementi  ye  do  know,  and  will  remember. 

For  myself,  Romans,  I  give  thanks  for  nought 

My  own  hand  won  me  power.    A  sovereign  crown 

In  the  8treet«-mire  I  found — ihence  caught  it  up. 

Cleansed,  placed  it  on  my  brow— 4ind  was  your  master  I 

Home,  Phryne— A#— does  be  walk  homeward  with  you? 
Phry. — He  does  I 
Jul. — ^I  do. 
Syl^— For  a  great  ambition  U  was  little,  then— 

Now,  to  be  less  or  greater,  1  renounce  it* 

Whether  in  public  or  private  feeling—* 

In  patriotism,  humility,  or  scorn- 

Yourselves,  your  generations,  ages,  timea 

May  leisurely  resolve.    Ffeirewell.    Come  daughters- 

(TaJkes  her  hand.) 
Julius,  attend  her  at  the  other  side. 
Farewell  1     The  reign  ctf^yila  hsth  not  passed. 

{ExtmniS^Um,  Julius,  and Pht^fe :  J^lUs  armrwnd 
Phr^ne  $  emrtainfoUt  whils  mil  ^  rest  gaze  after  Um.) 

THE  BND. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  auAor  of  this  tragedy  begs  leave  to  remind  thmtrical  manogers^  thai  theg  are  ne 
legalfy  enHiled  to  get  it  acted  without  a  nrevious  arranmement  wiA  him. 
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CHAPTEBS  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MILITIA  MAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Citizen* 

DsAR  SiE-^IiOnl  Byron  used  to  say,  "  It  is  better  to  gibbet  a  man's  body  on  a  beatlif 
tbao  his  aoul  in  an  octavo." 

Albeit  tbe  noble  ascetic  was  a  very  high  authority  on  such  a  subject ;  yet  there  are 
many  willing  to  dispute  bis  statementt  and  of  these  1  am  one.  Posthumous  editorship 
I  would  by  all  means  eschew,  but  the  kind  of  revision  and  literary  midwifery,  which 
eoHiMalii  evrtailing  the  exuberance  of  a  production,  the  author  oH  which  is  looking 
OJfer  your  shoulder,  I  would  humbly  submit,  is  quite  another  matter.  In  the  former 
case,  your  duty  is  to  bring  out  the  good  points  of  the  illustrious  or  mediocre  defunct, 
aiid  to  let  his  faults  and  blemishes  "  sleep  in  the  shade ;"  but  in  tbe  latter  you  have  the 
enjoyment  of  demolishing  a  reflection,  or  scoring  out  a  soliloquy ;  you  feel  that 
exquisite  delight  which  visits  a  poor  author,  on  getting  an  editorship,  and  **  wield* 
ing  tbe  rod  himself  so  oft  bad  borne."  It  was  merely,  I  confess,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoy  log  this  pleasure,  that  1  undertook  the  revision  of  these  **  cbaptt  rst" 
and  if  1  eould  not  prevail  on  tbe  writer  to  cut  out  all  its  blemishes,  you  mustremembtr 
they  are  the  eotbor's, 

"  Every  line. 
For  Ood*s  lake  resder  take  them  not  for  ■Hne." 

With  ihia  aasnraoce  we  part,  (friends  I  hope,)  and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Lieutenant 
D*Arqy»  who  ja,  though  advanced  in  years,  ^tiil  stout  and  hearty,  and  well  able  to  take 
care  of  bimaclf,  desires  me  to  say,  that  any  person  disputing  any  statement  herein  COA- 
taiaedi  may  have  bis  iiddress  by  applying  at  the  United  Service  Club* 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  y^ry  obedient  aervant* 

CHAPTSB  I. 

MT    SCHOOLBOY    PAYS. 


It  has  been  the  custom  from  time  imme- 
morial, with  balf-fiedged  poets,  to  compose 
•ttfidry  itaneas  of  very  lugubrious  verse  to 
the  tune  of «« My  Schoolboy  days,"  or  *'The 
Village  Church,"  or  "*  On  Revisiting  the 
Village  School,*'  or  some  such  kindred 
sufaj^  Now  whether  the  National  Board 
of  Education  may  increase  or  diminish  the 
aamber  of  gentlemen,  cultivating  these 
seotimenlel  ideas,  1  cannot  pretend  to 
divine;  but  of  this  I  am  satisfied — that 
eae  half  of  foeh  "  lamdaitfra  iempori$  acii*' 
whine  upon  the  subject,  because  it  is  fash- 
ionable so  to  do ;  and  the  other  half,  be- 
cause it  is  easier,  calling  from  the  vasty 
deep  the  recollections  of  some  harsh  old 
pedagogue,  than  it  is  to  get  one  solitary 
kiea  of  their  own,  on  any  other  subject. 

Perhaps  the  infelicity  of  my  days  of 
kamed  labour,  may  have  created  a  certain 
pnjadtce  within  me,  against  such  <*  random 
Keoileetioos  ;**  but  I  am  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  the  jpemembrance  of  the 
iciiMa  of  my  boyhood  wry  often  raisetb 
ay  gesja  to  thiady. 


My  mother  had  died  shortly  after  mjT 
introduction  to  this  moving  scene,  and  my 
latber,  of  whom  my  memory  is  more  vivid* 
commanded  a  company  of  the  18th  Foo^ 
better  known  to  fame  as  the  Royal  Irish. 
He  was  a  tall  and  soldier-like  man,  bland 
and  seemingly  affectionate  in  his  manner, 
though,  as  I  have  heard,  quick  to  tafc^ 
offence,  and  deadly  to  propitiate.  He  was 
proud  of  bis  Norman  descent,  but  prouder 
of  having  in  bis  veins  some  of  the  beat 
of  the  Milesian  blood.  He  ha^,  us  well  9fi 
his  son.  **  fallen  upon  gloomy  days.** 
Britain*,  ad  come  to  break  with  many  of 
the  nations  of  tbe  earth.  The  groaning 
world  bad  begun  to  move,  like  the  fabled 
Atlas,  beneath  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  puppet  kings  and  coronetted  despots ; 
and  tbe  earthquake,  which  afterwards 
caused  the  spring-tide  of  oppression  to 
ebb.  was  giving  unequivocal  token  of  ita 
approHch. 

It  is  an  old  tale  and  often  told,  that  story 
of  the  American  war  of  independence.  Tb^ 
good  people  of  Boston  had  quarreUed  with 
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their  tea.  Hy»on»  souchong,  and  pekoe, 
had  been  sent  to  *'  sink  to  rest  on  the  bil- 
low's breast"  in  the  broad  bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  usual  results  followed.  War 
had  been  declared,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
were  one  of  the  regiments  under  orders  for 
the  west,  to  add  to  the  thousand  martyrs 
who  fell  in  that  vain  attempt  to  *'  repair 
legitimacy's  crutch." 

With  a  joyous  gait  and  a  light  heart, 
many  a  good  man  and  true,  paced  the 
streets  of  Cork  to  the  measure  of  their 
national  air,  as  they  marched  to  embark 
for  America.  The  tear  stood  in  many  a 
Btout  soldier's  eye,  as  he  looked  his  last 
glance  at  that  land,  which  few  of  her  sons 
ever  left  without  a  heavy  heart.  But  a 
aoldier^s  grief  is  as  fleeting  as  his  love,  and 
their  sorrow  was  soon  forgotten.  A  favour- 
able wind  quickly  brought  them  to  their 
destination.  They  landed  at  Boston,  a 
few  days  before  it  was  beleaguered  by  the 
husbandmen  of  the  States.  The  most  of 
its  inhabitants  consisted  of  men  of  war,  and 
their  meetings  at  the  different  messes  were 
as  gay  as  though  they  apprehended  no 
danger. 

'Diis  gaiety,  however,  was  sometimes 
interrupted  by  less  pleasing  occupations, 
of  which  I  cannot  pass  over  an  instance, 
in  which  my  father  was  a  principal  actor. 
A  few  days  before  the  leaguer  he  dined  at 
the  mess,  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  then 
in  Boston,  which  numbered  among  its 
officers  an  Honourable  Captain  Howard, 
a  gentleman  who  of  course  boasted 
the  best  blood  in  England.  The  bon- 
ourable  Captain  had  been  promoted  over 
the  head*  of  many  wiser,  braver,  and 
better  men ;  in  the  first  place, .  because 
he  was  the  son  of  Lord  rliable,  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  Lord  Pliable,  and  in  the  third 
place  for  the  same  reason.  Now  Cap- 
tain Howard  had  never  been  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  had  heard  an  actor  who  had 
been  hissed  in  Dublin,  say  that  the  Irish 
peers  went  barefoot,  and  that  the  country 
squires  wore  a  blanket,  a  la  Cherokee,  and 
that  beyond  the  Shannon,  geographers  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  The  captain  was  a 
wit  His  own  valet  had  told  him  so  re- 
peatedly, and  the  said  valet  had  almost 
split  his  sides  laughing  at  sundry  of  his 
master^s  bon-mots.  Considering  this  very 
extended  reputation,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  as  the  wine  disappeared,  the 
captain  became  very  loquacious,  and 
treated  the  company  to  a  very  einbel- 
lished  account  of  hit  only  duel. 


It  appeared  that  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  had  been  stationed  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  Captain   Howard  being  one 
eventful    morning    strolling    about     the 
docks,  met  lliree  gentlemen  of  that  very 
exemplary  class,  the  raid^^hipmen   of  the 
Royal  Navy.  Captain  Howard  looked  very 
superciliously  at  the  mids,  and  the  mids 
returned  the  compliment  by  looking  very 
superciliously  at  him.     To  this  daring  act 
one  of  them,  afler  he  had  passed,  added 
the  iniquity  of  referring  to  Captain  How- 
ard's perfume,  by  stating  it  to  be  lib  con- 
viction, that  *'  there  was  a  lady's  maid  to 
windward,  for  he  smelled  the  musk."  **AI1 
the  blood  of  all    the   Howard's*'  imme- 
diately rose  to  a  white  heat,  and  he  walked 
smartly  after  the  mids.     Thereupon  the 
mids  took  occasion  to  state,  that  **  who- 
ever was  walking  behind  them,  must  have 
practised  perambulation   in  walking  for 
tobacco  at    Portsdown  fair."      This  the 
captain  felt  to  be  the  unkindest  cut  of  alJ, 
and  selecting  the  smallest  of  the  midship- 
men, he  seized  him  by  the  collar  from  be- 
hind, and  shook  him  till  his  little  cocked 
hat  fell  off,  and  the  captain  kicked  it  into 
the  sea.     The  mid  whom  Captain  Howard 
had  attacked)  had  not  spoken  all  the  time, 
till  the  chivalrous  dragroon  had  seised  hiiOt 
but  he  was  a  pale,  mild-like  youth,  and  ap- 
peared a  fit  subject  to  bully ;  and  more- 
over, when  he  began  to  remonstrate  widi 
his    assailant,    he   discovered    the    Irish 
brogue,  and  these  circumstances   caused 
the  captain  to  consider  him  the  most  eligi- 
ble opponent.     Here,  however,  the  aristo- 
crat was  mistaken,  for  the  mid  no  sooner 
got  loose  from  his  clutches,  than  he  struck 
the  captain  in  the  face,  called  him  a  cow- 
ardly   ruffian,    signified  his  intention  of 
of  having  satisfaction,  and  referred  Howard 
to  one  of  his  companions.  They  met  next 
morning,  and  Howard  having  been  practis- 
ing with  the  pistols  for  some  years,  shot 
the  young  sailor  through  the  brain.  When 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  finished  his 
story,  a  shudder  was  visible  ail  round  the 
table,  and  my  father  springing  to  his  feet, 
exclaimed — *'  1  have  prayed  day  and  nigbt 
for  years,  to  meet   the  murderer  of  my 
widowed  sister's  child,  and  I  have  got  tny 
prayer.     Coward,  murderer,  rise  and  fol- 
low me.**    He  was  scarce  audible  firom 
emotion,  as  he  discharged  his  pipe-olayed 
glove  into  Howard's  face,  and  wsdked  from 
the  room.    Howard  grew  livid  with  pale- 
ness, and  but  for  the  taunts  of  the  metti 
would  have  refused  to  follow.    At  length 
he  was  compelled  to  go  by  the  honourable 
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soldiers^  who  felt  their  country  disgraced 
by  bis  conduct.  They  descended  to  the 
back  of  the  building  they  had  occupied  as 
ft  barrack,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
arrangements,  the  old  major  handing  a 
pistol  to  each,  stepped  back  a  fe\7  paces, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment,  pronounced 
the  fatal  "  One  1  two ! !  three ! !  I"  How- 
ard*8  ball  flew  whistling  past  my  father's 
ear,  so  well  had  it  been  aimed,  and 
next  moment,  the  Englishman  sprang  like 
a  stricken  deer,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the 
ground. 

When  the  next  morning  dawned  upon 
the  broad  bay  of  Boston,  the  soldiers  of 
the  crown  had  other  matters  than  my 
Others  duel  to  occupy  their  attention,  for 
the  Americans  had  appeared,  as  if  by 
magic,  behind  a  strong  entrenchment  on 
the  celebrated  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  events  of  the  fatal  day  upon  which 
the  British  army  forced  the  position  of  the 
forces  of  the  Congress,  are  sufficiently 
familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  My 
father  bad  borne  himself  gallantly  through- 
out the  murderous  conflict  of  the  morning. 
He  came  up  to  the  celebrated  charge  of 
the  Royal  Irish,  which  carried  the  en- 
trenchments, as  stout  of  heart  and  strong 
of  hand  as  he  had  ever  been.  One  mur- 
derous discharge  of  rifles  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, swept  many  a  gallant  soldier  from 
his  company;  but  still  on  they  went  un- 
dismayed, re-echoing  the  wild  and  careless 
cheer,  which  so  often,  in  after  years,  was 
the  voice  of  victory  to  him,  who  hath  said 
that  he  repudiates  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth.  The  Americans  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. They  had  not  imagined  the  daring 
which  could  prompt  men  to  brave  a  well 
oi^nized  and  incessant  fire,  and  before 
their  rifles  were  reloaded,  the  18th  were 
pouring  into  tlieir  strength.  My  father 
had  sprung  through  the  embrazure,  and 
was  calling  on  his  men  to  follow,  when  ere 
another  foot  had  crossed  the  ridge,  a  well 
aimed  rifle  bullet  pierced  his  gorget,  and 
he  fell,  a  unit  amongst  the  thousands  in 
that  dear  bought  victory.  My  father's 
active  'service  had  prevented  my 
being  often  near  him,  and  when  the  news 
of  his  decease  reached  my  uncle's,  at 
vhose  house  I  lived  since  the  death  of 
my  mother,  it  affected  me  but  little.  He 
bad  left  neither  money  nor  property^  save 
a  bleak  bog  in  Galway,  and  I  became  of 
coarse  a  dependant,  during  ray  minority 
and  after  it,  upon  my  uncle  Charles. 

Major  Charles  OTlaherty,  who  trained 
me  up  in  the  way  I  ahould  gO|  was  an  old 


gentleman  of  very  forbidding  aspect.  His 
beauty  had  never  been  of  the  highest 
order;  so  much  the  reverse  that,  he  had  in 
his  youth  been  named  Apollo,  on  the 
principle  of  *^hecus  a  non  lucendo"  His 
title  of  major  he  held  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  my  uncle  Charles  was  a  true 
Catholic,  (all  to  keeping  lent,)  and  he  was 
of  course  refused  "service"  at  hon>e. 
During  his  experience  in  the  Austrian 
army,  he  had  been  complimented  with  a 
quantity  of  cuts  in  the  visage,  which  caused 
a  beholder  to  imagine  that  his  face  had 
been  at  some  remote  period,  a  target  for 
the  infernal  machine.  The  autobiography' 
of  Major  O* Flaherty,  would  form  an  in- 
teresting volume,  worth  forty  "  last  new 
novels,"  f6r  he  had  in  his  youth  been  a 
member  of  the  learned  profe8sion,though  not 
of  such  note  as  to  merit  mention  in  ^  Law 
and  Lawyers."  Whether  it  was  with  some 
remote  anticipation  of  fighting  his  way  to 
the  bench  with  the  "  saw-handles,"  or  of 
confuting  opposing  council  with  an  invita- 
tion io  the  Phoenix,  that  my  uncle  Charles 
turned  his  attention  to  the  bar,  I  may  not 
now  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  more 
pugnacious  gentleman  never  covered  the 
bump  of  combativeness  with  a  wig,  than 
was  the  "  Connaoght  councillor/  as  the 
population  of  Dublin  denominated  my 
maternal  relation. 

While  he  was  a  student,  I  have  heard  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  pleading  very  often, 
that  is — of  pleading  "guilty"  or  "not 
guilty,"  to  an  indictment  for  a  grievous 
assault  followed  up  by  battery.  At  length 
my  good  uncle  presented  himself  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  who  had  been 
so  often  placed  at  the  bar,  was  at  ViAl  called 
to  it.  But,  alas,  it  was  the  Connaught 
counsellor's  fate  to  experience  the  truth  of 
the  sentiment,  that  "  many  are  called  but 
few  chosen,"  for,  from  term  to  term, 
and  from  year  to  year,  he  trod  the  hall  of 
the  Courts,  a  virgin,  brieflessi  "  bewail- 
ing his  virginity." 

At  length,  however,  a  gentleman  from 
beyond  the  bridge  of  Athlone,  became 
bankrupt,  and  from  some  oversight  in  his 
mercantile  concerns,  he  was  unfortunately 
indicted  for  felony.  The  evil '  genius 
which  pursued  him  thus  far,  did  not 
quit  him  there,  for  **suadente  diaboloy'* 
he  retained  my  uncle  Charles  as  his 
counsel. 

My  uncle  had  well  nigh  begun  to  de- 
spair of  ever  being  honoured  with  a  brief ;  but 
the  spell  was  now  broken,  and  Richard 
himself  again.    The  days  though  short, 
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to  the  eyes  of  the  priioner,  appeared  un- 
iisually  long  to  my  uncle,  as  he  travailed 
to  be  delivered  of  hit  oration ;  but*  *^  the 
lon|?e§t  lane,"  saith  the  adage,  **  turns  some- 
where," and  Mr.  Blake  was  at  last  placed 
at  the  bar.  The  counsel  for  the  crown 
had  ceased,  and  the  Connaught  counsellor 
got  upon  his  legs.  His  oration,  I  am 
sorry  to  record,  is  lost  to  literature  for 
ever,  (would  it  were  in  my  possession,  that 
I  might  give  it  to  D'Israeli.)  It  was  really 
a  curious  thing  of  its  kind.  There  was  a 
dead  silence  in  court,  for  judges,  jury, 
bar,  and  visitors,  were  alike  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  meaning  the  speaker  intended 
to  convey.  The  speech  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  still  as  mystifled  as 
ever,  when  the  euphonious  voice  of  Mr. 
Blake  was  heard  from  the  dock,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  Counsellor  0'Flaherty,is  it  prosecatin' 

me  ye  are  ?" 

**  Silence  T  auoth  the  crier. 

This  was  trying  indeed  to  my  uncle's 
nerve ;  he  got  through  with  his  speech, 
however,  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
immediately  said—* 

<•  We  rest  here  my  lord." 

Merely  because  he  could  rest  on  no  tan* 
gible  point  in  my  uncle's  tirade.  The  jury 
without  leaving  the  box  found  Mr.  Blake 
guilty,  and  that  individual  as  he  was  about 
to  be  conducted  to  prison,  turning  to  my 
uncle,  said  very  strenuously — 

<Mf  it  plaizes  God  to  let  me  out  agin, 
Counsellor,  by  my  sowl  1*11  settle  wid  you, 
for  yon've  made  me  the  blissid  marthyr." 

The  laugh  of  the  bar  was  too  much  for 
my  uncle,  he  ran  out  of  the  court,  and 
hauling  off  his  wig  and  gown,  lie  pitched 
them  into  the  street,  to  the  infinite  grati- 
fication of  the  beholders,  and  next  day  he 
was  in  Connemara.  Some  months  after 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Austrian 
army,  and  sunk  the  "  Connaught  Coun- 
sellor"  for  ever.' 

This  is  the  version  of  my  uncle's  legal 
career,  usually  given  by  his  friend  Captain 
O'Fl^nagan,  when  under  the  influence  of 
an  eighth  tumbler ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  in 
my  capacity  of  editor,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  dissent  from  the  statement,  so  fur  as 
it  refers  to  the  prisoner's  parting  con- 
versation with  his  counsel.  However,  as 
Captain  OTlanagan  was  notto  he  tnpposed 
conversant  with  jurisprudence,  we  will 
even  take  it  as  it  is,  and  be  thankful. 

My  uncle's  second  profession  proved 
much  more  congenial  than  his  first,  and 
lie  retired  full  of  hoaouiB  firom  the  service 


of  the  Emperor.  The  longing  wkich 
seizes  the  soul  of  every  exile,  did  not 
spare  the  old  hussar,  and  my  uncle  esme 
home  to  lay  his  bones  **  beyond  the  Sbao- 
non,"  with  a  profusion  of  whisker  ao4 
moustache,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  a  wooden  leg,  and  the  grand  cnm 
of  Maria  Theresa.  He  was  many  yem 
older  than  my  mother,  but  he  had  loved 
her  dearly ;  and  oflen  did  he  sit  in  the  old 
dusky  study,  as  the  gorgeous  tints  of  i 
summer  eve  were  fading  into  the  etheresl 
night  of  June,  and  gaze  upon  my  ebildish 
countenance,  till  the  big  tears  rolled  thick 
and  scalding,  over  the  furrows  which  maoy 
a  foeman's  steel  had  lefl  in  his  face.  Tbe 
days  of  my  early  childhood  were  passed 
in  an  unbroken  monotony.  Separated 
from  the  converse  of  other  bojs,  I  made 
acquaintance  and  friends  of  mj  uncles 
domestics,  and  many  a  stolen  trip  did  I 
take  with  a  half  servant,  half  whipper-io, 
who  answered  to  the  elegant  eognomen  of 
Col.  Sometimes  we  would  fish  for  t 
whole  day  three  leagues  from  land  in  the 
deep  sea,  and  sometimes  we  bounded  like 
the  chamois  from  cliff  to  diff,  or  swung 
each  other  by  ropes  from  the  suounit  of  a 
yawning  precipice,  to  rob  the  nests  of  the 
sea-fowL  There  were  certain  hours  duris^ 
whieh  I  attended  the  prelections  of  tbe 
village  schoolmaster:  and  as  my  uncle  was 
a  punctual  man,  and  had  served  in  a  strict 
school,  these  hours  were  sacred  to  ray  in- 
struction alone.  From  <'  Mtsther  0*Kane," 
as  my  preceptor  was  called,  I  received  the 
rudiments  ol'  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  suf* 
ficieut  smattering  of  science  to  warrant 
my  attempting  the  duties  of  a  freshman. 
Contrary,  however,  to  the  usual  custom 
in  such  cases  observed,  my  departure  for 
the  University  was  delayed  for  some  years ; 
until  I  should  be  as  my  uncle  expressed  it, 
of  sufficient  bodily  prowess  to  light  my 
way  with  the  rbing  generation  of  Ireland's 
ornaments.  These  intervening  years  were 
passed  in  the  usual  routine  of  duties  in- 
cumbent on  a  juvenile  squireen.  1  bad 
resigned  the  fishing-tackle  in  favour  of 
the  hounds,  and  hunting  for  tea-guU's  nests, 
had  given  way  to  hunting  the  fox.  Albeit 
I  felt  as  comfortable  as  need  be,  while 
pursuing  this  mode  of  life»  yet  as  Major 
O'Flalierty  had  no  pretensions  to  immoF- 
tality,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  (bink 
of  taking  my  fortune  at  the  flood.  My 
uncle's  interest  at  the  Austrian  court  was 
still  very  considerable,  and  his  intention,  I 
believe,  was  to  have  transmitted  me  to  the 
eare  of  feme  field  marshal  in  Vienna.    Tc 
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qualify  mt,  however,  to  make  known  my  | 
wants  10  continental  parlance,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  proceed  for  instruction 
to  the  metropolis;  and  as  my  nnde  eonsi- 
dered  the  University  the  bean-ideal   of 
ooIIeKiate  Institutiooa,  for  teach inga^yonng 
geoti(*man  to  elbow  his  way  througlr  the 
world,-  it  was  determined  that  I  should 
enrol  ray  name  amongst  the  denisens  of 
T.C.D,  while  I  attended  the  instructions 
of  Mons.  L'EtoiU     Had  it  not  been  ihaft 
nay  uncle  s  right  leg  was  wooden«  and  his 
left  goaty,  he  would  have  himself  conduc- 
ted me  to  Dublin.    As  it  was,  he, merely 
cautioned  me  agaiost  associating  on  any 
aecount  with  a  student  of  divinity,  pre- 
tented  me  with    his    own  saw  handles, 
and  coaetuded  by  assuring  me  that  my 
share  of  his  posthumous  goods  and.  ohat- 
tels  would  precisely  amount  to  one  shil- 
ling, provided  he  ever  knew  of  my  either 
giving  or  taking  an  apology.    Next  day  I 
itarted  for  my  destination,  in  company  with 
two  neighboiiring  scions,  by  name  Boyle 
and  Browne.     We  reached  Aihlone  that 
eTeaiag,  and  remaining  for  the  night  in 
that  boundary  of  nations,  we  prooeeded 
next  morning  on  our  journey,  in  the  inside 
of  a  very  ponderous  coach,   y<dept  .the 
^  Fly-away."    Our  entrance  into  CMlege 
was  accompanied  with  very  little  eclat ;  we 
inaaaged  to  get  passed,  however,  and-tfiere 
were  none  of  us  very  desirous  of  further 
diitinctioo. 

The  redoubted  Sam  Weller  somewhere 
uys,  that  the  maid  servants  of  the  inns  of 
court  are  called  **  laundresses,"  because 
**  they  haa  a  mortal  awershin'-  to.  washiii' 
anything,*'  and  so  it  would  appear  are  ear- 
tain  young  gentlemen  called  **  stodents," 
because  ibey  '*  go  about  thinking  of  no- 
tiling  at  all."      That  1  and  my  friends 
Boyle  and  Browne  belonged  to  that  in- 
teresting class,  1  will  not  deny.  A  review, 
a  race,  or  a  pnpriiisttc  encounter  had  inli- 
nikeiy  more  charms  for  us  than  morning 
prayers;  and  the  most  grievous  regulation 
of  die  University  we  held  to  be  that  of 
fihuttiog  the  gates  at  twelve  of  the  o'clock. 
This  regulation  we  had  for  a  long  tin>e 
managed  to  elude  by  a  certain  masonic 
process  of  $n/gtalUc  magnetism.    But  an 
unfortunate  ptece^of  diplomacy,  a  la  Tal- 
leyrand, on  the  |mn  of  Mr.  Boyle,  caused 
tiie  rule  in  onr  case  to  be  obamred  with 
tbe  strictest  attention^  so  that  we  were  re- 
lacUntly  compelled,  like  Falstaff,  to  <<  es- 
chew  sack   and    loose   company,*    and 
thenceforth  to  keep  canonical  hours.  Boyle 
lad  boasted  frm  time  to  tine  that  he  bad 


invented  a  nsoat  admirable  plan  of  obtain- 
ing admiasion  after  twelve,  and  that  he 
would  on  some  favourable  opportunity  put 
it  in  practice  for  the  mutual  edification  of 
the  porters  and  himself.  It  happened  that 
we  were  one  evening  patronising  the 
drama  to  a  very  late  hour.  The  rubicon 
bad  not,  however,  been  past,  and  we  were 
hurrying  coHegewards  with  all  alacrity, 
when  the  voice  of  the  post  ofBce  clock 
told  us  that  admission  would  be  rather  an 
expensive  matter.  Here  now  was  an  op- 
portunity for  Boyle  to  immortalise  himself, 
and  he  prepared  to  put  his  plan  in  prac- 
tice. Acoordingly,  as  soon  as  he  came 
sufficiently  near  the  gate,  he  made  a  spring 
forwards,  and  seizing  something  apparently 
from  the  ground,  roared  out-— 

«<  Why,  what  the  devil  can  this  be  ?*  as 
he  bronght  a  large  paper  parcel  forward  to 
the  lamp  to  examine  it  The  attention  of 
the  porter  was  arrested,  and  when  Boyle 
exclaimed,  **  Tobacco  I  as  Tm  a  sinner. 
Charley,  have  yon  lost  any  ?* 

Chariey,  who  was  an  inveterate  smoker, 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  opening  the  gate  he 
came  out  to  us,  strongly  protesting  that 
the  weed  was  his  particular  property.  Now 
was  our  time,  and  darting  into  the  open 
gate,  the  piiper,  which  of  course  contained 
nothing,  was  thrown  to  the  discomfited 
Charley.  Boyle's  triumph  was,  however, 
too  complete,  as  our  sad  experience  often 
took  occasion  to  remind  us.  We  had  for 
some  ensuing  weeks  been  wise  enough  to 
eschew  late  hours,  at  least  on  such  even- 
ings as  our  friend  Charley  was  the  tutelnry 
^deity  of  the  college  gate.  But  our  -tlas- 
aical  pursuits  led  us  to  ascertain  from  Ho- 
race that  "  no  mortal  is  for  ever  on  his 
guard;"  and  had  we  never  read  tbe  apho- 
rism of  the  Latin  poet,  we  should  have  as- 
certained it  from  mtr  noble  selves. 

Ill  the  days  of  which  I  write,  Donny- 
brook  was  in  its  undiminished  Instre.  In- 
deed bad  any  Cassandra- 1  ike  prophet  ven- 
tared  to  predict  that  any  future  lord  mayor 
would  have  the  temerity  to  proclaim  down 
the  gathering  of  the  jackeens  together,  or 
that  the  elasric  spirit  of  Donnjbrook  fair 
could  be  broken  by  a  paper  proclamation, 
be  would  assuredly  have  met  with  the  re- 
ward of  tbe  Trojan  prophetess,  if  he  had  met 
with  nothing  worse.  The  great  day  for 
oelebrattng  the  orgies  of  Donnybrook  bad 
arrived,  and  we  were  enabled  for  the  first 
day  to  resist  the  temptation.  But  on  tbe 
aeeond  morning  as  Mr.  Browne  had  ascer- 
tained that  tbe  fair  was  unnsoally  gay,  and 
that  ^  all  Tkriniqr  was  goio*,"  we  deter* 
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mined  to  brave  all  dangers  and  proceed  to 
the  fair.  We  accordingly  went  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  search  of  a  coach, 
jingle,  then  the  favourite  vehicle,  car,  or 
other  conveyance  whatsoever,  but  although 
somebody  has  called  Dublin,  'Uhe  most 
car-driviDgest  city  in  the  world,"  yet 
were  all  the  stands  and  street  corners 
empty,  and  not  a  vehicle  to  be  seen.  We 
applied  to  more  than  one  jarvey-like  indi- 
vidual in  our  necessity,  but  all  tlie  infor- 
mation we  received  was  a  suggestion  to 
**  enquire  for  a  car  at  the  casUe,"  or  to 
"  go  by  say." 

We  had  traversed  most  hotels  and  post- 
ing establishments  in  the  city,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  discovering  a  locomotive, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  as  hope  deferred 
inaketh  the  heart  sick,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Alma  Mater,  when 
a  car  issued  from  college,  having  one  va- 
can  t  seat  The  occupants  were  fortunately 
acquaintances  of  mine,  and  upon  it  I  got  my- 
self established,  and  Boyle  and  Browne  sud- 
denly remembering  that  they  had  made 
acquaintance  with  a  countryman,  who 
could  probably  accommodate  them,  we 
appointed  to  meet  in  Donnybrook,  and 
drove  off.  We  had  been  about  an  hour  in 
the  fair,  and  were  walking  about  in  admi- 
ration of  the  goodly  company,  when  our 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
approach  of  an  enormous  mourning  coach, 
in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  crowd  of 
the  ^*  pisantry,"  who  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted at  tlie  conduct  of  its  occupants. 

"  Leave  the  coach,  let  go  the  traces,  or 
1>y  my  soul  I'll  shoot  one  of  you  T  ex- 
claimed a  voice  from  the  interior,  with 
which  I  thought  I  was  familiar. 

^*  Is  it  to  a  funeral  y*er  goin'?  arrah  who's 
dead  ?"  roared  the  mob. 

<^  I  warn  ye  this  third  time  to  leave 
that." 

"  Arrah !  driver, where'sy'er  hat-scarf?** 

The  crowd  had  got  larger  and  larger, 
until  it  comprehended  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fair,  when  a  gentleman  in  a  white 
hat  suggested  the  propriety  of  raising  the 
*^  Irish  cry."  Never  was  the  Grand  Laroa 
more  quickly  obeyed;  in  three  seconds 
the  ululation  was  deafening.  Whereupon 
the  doors  of  the  coach  flew  open,  and 
Messrs.  Browne  and  Boyle  issued  from  the 
interior,  administering  the  shillelah  very 
unsparingly  to  all  within  their  reach.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  general  row  ensued,  and  Mr. 
Boyle  having  casually  exclaimed,  *^  Huzza 
for  Connemara !"  a  very  formidable  party 
girded  themselves  for  the  slaughter  on  their 


behalf.  By  the  time  we  managed  to  get  our 
two  friends  extracted  from  the  crowd,  their 
persons  had  suffered  considerably  from 
'<  the  pressure  from  without." 

We  adjourned  to  a  tent,  not  without 
anticipation  on  my  part  of  having  the  suL 
tent  stormed  in  a  very  sumnaary  maimer, 
which  fear  was,  however,  unfounded. 
Here  we  learned  that  the  eccentric  vehicle 
had  been  hired  to  them  by  their  ^'ac- 
quaintance," with  a  very  correct  assunote 
that  **  the  lord  lieutenant  would  not  be 
there  in  the  leks  of  it;''  and  that  they  had 
accepted  it  without  any  other  commeot  oa 
their  part,  than  a  desire  expressed  bj 
Boyle,  to  know  the  probable  useof  certtia 
little  tubes  standing  up  out  of  the  top,  from 
which  the  plumes  had  been  unscrewed. 
These,  their  acquaintance  informed  them, 
caused  the  vehicle  to  go  *'  free  of  toll  f 
with  this  assurance  they  started,  and 
nothing  of  importance  had  occiu'red  till 
their  marhed  reception  in  Donnybrook. 
The  evening  was  spent  as  roost  evenings 
were  spent,  in  that  now  deserted  locality, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  hostile  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  Mr.  Browne,  when 
a  gentleman  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  at- 
tempted to  pourtray  a  Connaughtman  oa 
the  stage,  our  evening  was  pasaed  in  com- 
parative quiet. 

But,  alas  I  we  were  unmindful  of  the 
fact,  that  this  particular  evening  was 
«  Charley's  night,"  and  that,  that  injared 
individual  was  <<  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm."  The  clocks  were  ringing  thm 
as  our  car  rolled  down  Graftpn -street,  and 
as  we  drew  up  in  College^green,  the  Uni- 
versitv  appeared  as  if  it  ha4  been  never 
inhabited ;  we  attempted  the  gate,  and  were 
answered  by  our  friend  Charley,  that  there 
was  no  admission :  prayers,  bribes,  and  en- 
treaties, were  unavailing,  and  we  turned 
away  in  despair.  Browne  suggested 
scaling  the  walls.  We  attempted,  it  and 
were  taken  to  the  watch-house  *<  on  sus- 
picion,'* but  of  what  the  watchman  could 
not  tell.  Nevertheless,  we  were  confined 
till  morning,  when,  after  being  fined,  we 
returned  to  college  and  had  the  bonoar  of 
an  interview  witli  the  Dean,  who  after- 
wards brought  us  before  the  board.  Being 
in  Donnybrook  was  not  held  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  our  attempt  at  a  forcible 
entry,  and  we  were  rusticated.  With  a 
light  heart,  and  a  very  unequivocal  feeling 
towards  the  heads  of  the  University,  I  set 
out  for  Galway.  When  I  arrived  at  my 
uncle's,  I  found  that  there  was  a  letter 
then  on  its  way  to  Dublin  to  reed  me.  An 
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!d  friend  who  commanded  the  militia  of  a 
listant  connty,  had  offered  him  a  lieutcn- 
Qcy  for  me,  and  he  had  determined  to 
tccepi  it.     My  nncle  that  night  bamed 


with  his  own  hands  my  cap  and  gown,  and 
in  a  week  after  I  joined  the  regiment  at 
the  assize  town  of  L 
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I  had  joined  the  regiment  for  some  time, 
irhen  one  tempestuous  morning  in  the 
luturan  of  the  year  of  grace,  **  ninety- 
I  received  an  order  to  proceed 


levcn, 


nith  a  detachment  to  the  mansion  of  Ga- 
briel Jones,  Esq.,  who  was  threatened  by 
the  disaffected  with  a  nocturnal  visit,  in 
token  of  the  manner  in  which  they  appre- 
ciated his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  L— — ,  in  capturing  sundry 
small  farmers  and  hedge  schoolmasters, 
and  having  them  lodged  in  the  county  gaol, 
on  charges  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty. 
Whether  it  was,  that '  the  state  of  the 
weather  gave  so  little  promise  of  a  com- 
fortable march,  or  that  I  could  not  at  times 
suppress  a  tendency  to  compare  the  joys 
of  the  mess-table  with  the  probable  plea- 
sures of  the  mansion  of  **  Castle  Jones," 
•certain  it  is,  that  I  received  the  order 
for  immediate  departure  with  no  great 
alacrity. 

The  Royal  M.: Militia  had  been 

located  in  an  assize  town,  where  the  go- 
vernment had  Seen  given  to  understand, 
that  the  rebeti  were  particularly  numer- 
ous ;  and  whef^  a  few  weeks  before  their 
arrival,  divert  of  the  peasantry  had  been 
heard  to  declare,  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
tliat  they  would  disrobe  the  rector,  and 
place  the  curate  and  parish  clerk  upon  the 
steeple  •f  the  church.    Now  the  said  rec- 
tor coiMdering  these  declarations  rather 
dlsrespeetfa),  and  the  curate,  whatever  de- 
sire he  mtg^  have  had  for  rising  in  the 
chorch,  not  iiaA^ing  the  least  penchant  for 
the  steeple,  the  matter  reached  forthwith 
the  ears  of  the  "powers  that  be,'*  and  the 
gallant  M^— -s  were  dismissed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  loyal  lieges. 

We  had  been  some  months  in  L-  ■ 
hefore  my  departure  for  the  domicile  of 
Gabriel  Jones,  and  our  time  had  sped 
*^  righie  pleasauntiier  Balls,  f^tes,  sup- 
pers, all  the  machinery  of  gaiety  of  which 
L— -  was  capable,  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the-"  notice 
to  quiti"  on  tbe  eve  of  a  grand  display^ 


should  come  to  me  like  gall  and  worm- 
wood ;  and  that  the  small  round  face  of  the 
red-haired  sergeant,  should  seem  to  my 
eyes  like  the  visage  of  him  who 

"  Drew  Priam's  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night" 

But  in  this  perverse  world,  all  is  disap- 
pointment, and  the  Royal  M Militia 

was  the  world  in  miniature.  So,  since 
there  was  no  help  for  my  troubles,  I  de- 
scended to  the  barrack-yard,  cursing  mili- 
tary magistrates  in  genera],  and  Gabriel 
Jones  in  particular,  with  a  hearty  maledic- 
tion. My  brother  subs  were  eloquent 
upon  the  subject  of  the  rural  felicity  i  was 
about  to  enjoy,  and,  amid  many  requests, 
^Ho  remember  them  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  and  family.'*  I  joined  my  party  as 
they  stood  drawn  up  in  the  square. 

**  How  many  miles  is  it,  sergeant  ?" 

"  Fourteen,  sir." 

"Which  way?' 

"  Westward  over  the  mountains." 

"  March !" 

The  sun  had  been  set  more  than  an  hour, 
and  the  moon  had  risen,  pale  and  Watery, 
when  the  sergeant  announced  that  we  were 
approaching  the  locality  of  which  we  were 
in  quest.  The  day  had  been  one  of  continued 
and  unceasing  rain,  and  the  approach  to 
Castle  Jones,  was  by  a  road,  which  would 
have  given  MacAdamthe  hysterics.  Some- 
times as  I  trod  on,  resigned  to  my  un- 
toward fate,  my  foot  alighted  on  a 
large  stone,  elevated  considerably  above 
its  fellows,  and  on  my  descent  from  that 
temporary  pinnacle,  I  plunged  into  a 
pond  of  water,  with  an  impetus  not  at  all 
welcome  either  to  myself  or  my  nearest 
neighbour.  In  this  way  we  proceeded 
some  distance,  round  what  appeared  to  be 
the  enclosure  of  a  demesne  of  considerable 
extent  At  length,  we  reached  a  turn  in 
the  road,  where  it  was  joined  by  two  others. 
Here  we  were  altogether  at  a  loss. 

"  Where  have  we  got  to  now,  sergeant  ?" 

<'  Well  indeed,  sir,  I  can't  telh*' 

We  stood  for  a  few  minutes  undecided. 
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doring  wbick  I  could  icaroely  banish  tht 
reflection  from  my  mind  of  tho  ^  otiumcum 
dignitaUT  enjoyed  at  tbat  moment  by  the 
remainder  of  the  gallant  M — r-a.  My 
reverie  was  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
announcement  from  one  of  the  men,  that  a 
countryman  was  approaching,  who  could 
probably  aflford  us  some  information. 
When  that  personage  came  sufficiently 
near,  I  demanded  if  the  way  before  U4  led 
to  Castle  Jones. 

*'  The  road  to  the  left's  the  way  to  Cap- 
tain Jones's,  yer  honour,*'  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  there  not  a  gate  here  somewhere  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  men. 

**  There  was  a  gate  just  here,  but  the 
captain  closed  it  up  for  fraid  of  the  rebels." 

<*  Of  what  is  he  captain  ?"  I  asked. 

<«  Of  the  Slacbt^M^biek  Catralry,  yer 
honour,'*  he  returned. 

I  threw  him  an  equivalent  for  his  infor- 
mation, and  amid  a  profusion  of  thanks 
and  prayers  for  my  wel&re»  1  entered  the 
demesne  of  Castle  Jones, 

Our  way  lay  between  two  lineaof  DoUe 
elms^  which  continued  for  a  great  distance 
towards  tb^  mansion.  When  we  issued 
from  beneath  the  trees,  however,  an  obstap 
de  of  considerable  magnitude  presented 
iteel(  in  the  form  of  a  high  wall,  bearing 
token  of  having  been  recently  repaired,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  gate  made  of 
new  wood,  well  studded  with  iron.  1  de- 
sired one  of  the  men  to  knock.  The  echoes 
reverberated  fiir  into  the  woods»  but  still 
no  answer  was  given  from  within.  At  last 
we  could  distinctly  hear  voices,  apparently 
in  angry  discussion. 

<<  Caii't  ye  okalleiige  ?''  whispered  one. 

"Let  the  senthry  challenge^"  replied 
the  second. 

^  I  was  never  allowed  to  be  senthry 
since  1  shot  the  cow  in  mistake  for  a  uui- 
ted^man." 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  such  colloquy, 
during  which  we  kept  continually  knock- 
ing, a  voice  from  within  the  gate  de- 
manded— 

•<  Who  is  it  goes  there?" 

•*  The  party  from  L .     What  the 

devil  have  you  be^n  about,  friend,  that 
you  could  not  open  the  gate  before  ?** 

**  Och,  then,  hut  yeil  be  the  welcome 
nin  to  the  captain  this  night,"  returned 
the  owner  of  the  voice,  a  tall  raw-boned 
native,  as  be  undid  the  bolts,  and  opened 
the  door,  without  ever  alliidiDg  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

•'  Is  Castk  Jones  far  firoBi  hoe?*  I  de- 


«  Yoa*ve  just  at  it,  sir ;  but  y on*d  better 
follow  ine,  as  there's  but  one  way  of  get- 
ting into  the  castle,  and  'tis  not  like  tbats 
stranger  would  find  it  The  capuia  bai 
the  grand  enthrance  closed  and  defended, 
ye  see,  for  the  times  is  coorse." 

With  this  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
reasons  of  the  economy  of  the  household, 
our  guide  proceeded,  and  we  followed  him. 
We  entered  the  mansion,  by  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  a  side  door,  and  threaded  pas- 
sages which  certainly  for  a  long  time  sp- 
peared  to  lead  to  nothing.  At  length, 
however,  we  approached  the  habitations  of 
man,  where  I  was  handed  over  to  theesrc 
of  a  functionary  in  yellow  plaali,  who  aih- 
esed  me  iato  the  presence  of  GabrieUona) 
Esq. 

'Just  at  the  precise  period  of  mj  anriral, 
Captaia  Jones  was  occupied  in  the  stndj 
of  one  of  those  interesting  documents,  so 
unpleasant  to  the  imagination  of  maoj  s 
rural  justice,  aad  which  are  kaowa  to  the 
vulgar  as  Rockite  notices. 

Gabriel  Jones,  Esq.,  for  whoae  defence 
I  had  suffered  such  a  martyrdom*  was  s 
gentleman  of  a  most  lUliputian  presence. 
His-  Lair  was  short  and  grizzled,  and  his 
eyes  dark,  piercing  and  di«trustfuL  His 
month  was  small  and  welUformed,  bat  it 
was  surmounted  by  a  nose  which  ever 
aad  anon  appeared  to  be  assailed  by  soom 
ungratefol  odour,  if  one  might  judge  from 
its  contortions,  and  the  action  of  the  nos* 
tpils.-  His  chin  extended  forward  ftom 
above  a  stiff  military  stock,  and  a  red  cost, 
richly  laced,  with  two  gorgeous  epauletf, 
adomd  his  outer  man.  Hia  aether  ei* 
tremities  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  formi* 
dable  jackboots,  into  which  descended  s 
pair  of  buckskin  ^  unmentioaabies,'*  (sad 
1  might  add,  ^<  unimaginables,"  fbr  cer* 
tainly  their  appearance  in  size  and  make 
was  unique.)  A  dragoon  helmet  and  ss 
enormous  sabre  lay  on  the  table,  beside 
which  he  was  sitting,  busied  in  his  very 
alarming  study.  The  servant,  on  bringing 
me  in  sight  of  the  warrior,  had  left  me  to 
shift  for  myself  and  clearing  my  throat  as 
a  prelude  to  making  a  speech,  by  way  of 
introducing  myself,  1  alarmed  the  quick 
senses  of  my  host. 

'<  What's  that,  in  the  name  of  God  ?"  he 
exclaimed. 

«  Mr.  D'Arcy  of  the  M s,"  I  re- 
plied. 

''Ohl  Lieutenant  D*Arcy.  Sr*  Vm 
very  glad  to  see  you.  Bless  my  soul» 
what  a  fright  you  gave  me.  What  atreojth 
*"— -^  your  party,  Mr.  D^Arcy  ?" 
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^  Wby  we  are  pretty  stroDg.  I  thoald 
mppose  we  will  be  able  lo  repel  any  hos« 
tile  visit  the  disaffected  may  think  proper 
to  make  to  Caatle  JoDes.** 

"  Yoo  make  light  of  the  danger,  do  yon, 
nr?  Then  let  me  tell  you,  iken  is  a 
threatening  notice  that  was  thrown  into 
my  carriage  on  the  kingV  highway  at  noon 
tOMiay.  Read  it,  tir ;  there  they  tell  me 
that  they  will  bum  my  house  and  then  skin 
mf,  Mr.  D*Arcy,  and  nail  my  skin  on  my 
hall  door  I  Sir,  what  sort  of  treatment 
woaki  that  be  for  a  magistrate  of  the 
county?" 

<*  I  should  conaider  it  very  bad  treat* 
meat  for  any  man/*  I  replied,  as  f  took  the 
w-breathing  document  from  his  hands 
and  read  :-^ 

"Ceptm  Joans  or  Squsrs  Joans  or  whstever 
yoar  rite  ocim  U** 

**  Quit  protecQtln  poor  unfortunate  boyi  for 
nnUin'  you  bad  better  or  we'll  light  our  pipes  at 
tlKilaiiDi  of  caatle  Jones  and  well  skin  yourself 
ind  Pierce  Ryan  the  inforain  ruffiiiy  and  nale  your 
ikinson  rbe  liall-door. 

Take  warnin*.  N.  B — We*U  tsks  the  yong  ashes 
forPikesbafta.' 

**Now,  sirP*  exclaimed  the  salj^ct  of 
the  threat,  when  I  had  deciphered  the 
maoascript,  **  you  see  that  I  did  net  send 
for  military  aid  without  good  reason.  The 
peasantry  of  thb  country,  sir,  are  ungfale'^ 
ful— ungrateful,  sir,  and  treacherous*  I 
bave  rewarded  them  for  becoming  protest- 
ants,  given  each  of  them  a  pair  of  shoes, 
the  first  Sunday  they  went  to  church,  and 
bog  free,  sir-^bog  free  and  without  rent) 
and  yet  this  is  the  way  they  would  treat 
me.  Skin  me  !  and  nail  my  skin  upon  the 
door!- 

I  could  not  hut  sympathise  with  Cap* 
tain  Jones's  sorrow  at  the  ingratitude  of 
the  peasantry,  and  yet  I  CQuId  offer  but 
little  comfort,  as  his  outward  man  so  exci- 
ted my  risibility,  that  I  dared  not  trust 
nyself  to  speak.  He  was  marching  hur«> 
nedlyacroas  the  floor;  his  person  still 
erect,  and  his  helmet,  which  he  had  donned 
ia  his  excitement,  sitting  on  one  side  of 
his  bead  in  a  most  formidable  fkshion, 
^hile  still  as  he  walked,  the  motion  ap- 
peared to  be  produced  by  the  Jackboots, 
which  seemed  to  cause  his  person  to  pro- 
S^ss  whether  he  desired  it  or  not. 

Fortunately  for  me,  just  as  my  desire  of 
cachinnation  was  becoming  unmanageable, 
^he  door  opened,  and  a  servant  putting  in 
^  head  called  out,  *<  Captain  T 

**  WeU,  sir/  exclaimed  the  Bttle  man ; 

''lome  new  ouln^  eh  f^ 


^'Plaiseyer  honer,  they're  cuttin  the 
ash  poles  in  the  back  croft,'' 

<*Who*8e  cutting  tbem,  eh,  sirrah? 
Whose  cutting  them  ?"  exclaimed  Jones, 
purple  with  rage,  seizing  the  fire-shovel. 

**  Plaise  yer  honeri  the  united ,*'  but 

here  his  answer  was  cut  short  by  the  fire- 
shovel,  which  he  managed  to  elude  by 
closing  the  door,  against  which  it  struck, 
and  rebounding  made  its  exit  through  the 
parlour  window.  For  a  moment  the  power 
of  utterance  appeared  to  have  deserted  the 
unfortunate  magistrate.  After  a  few 
efforts,  however,  he  managed  to  exclaim, 

**  Lieutenant  D'Arcy,  we  will  resent  this 
outrage.  I  will  send  for  a  troop  of  the 
Slacht-na-brek  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  I 
request,  sir,  that  you  will  have  your  men 
in  readiness  in  half  an  hour— -meantime, 
supper  is  waiting  you  in  the  next  room. 
You  must  excuse  me ;  I  must  summon  my 
troop." 

And  on  warlike  cares  intent.  Captain 
Jones  flung  out  of  the  room,  without  wait- 
ing for  my  answer.  Now  I  liad  upon  my 
mind,  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  the  ex- 
pected engagement  in  the  back  croft  would 
end  in  smoke,  and  secondly,  **  my  lellows" 
were  much  easier  collected  than  the 
**  Slacht-na-brek  Yeomanry  ;'*  so  without 
at  all  participating  in  the  red  hot  flurry  of 
Captain  Jones,  I  adjourned  to  the  next  room, 
to  honour  the  viands  alone,  as  I  found  that 
Mrs.  Jones  had  been  transmitted  by  post 
to  Dublin,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
alarm  of  war. 

I  was  just  bringing  my  meal  to  a  dosei 
when  the  tramp  of  horses  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  equestrian  warriors  of  Slacht- 
na-brek,  and  as  I  was  anxious  for  a  sight 
of  the  corps,  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  put« 
ting  on  my  chapeau,  I  walked  out  into  the 
lawn. 

Here  a  very  motley  assemblage  met  my 
view.  In  the  centre  of  a  goodly  congre- 
gation of  juvenile  ragamuffins  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  rode  the  **•  cavalry." 
Some  on  horses  which  would  have  graced 
an  English  dray  cart,  and  others  on  ani- 
mals of  such  dtminitive  proportions^  that 
one  could  not  help  wondering  how  their 
strength  could  bear  the  weight  of  brass 
and  **  leather  and  prunella,"  which  they 
were  doomed  to  support  At  their  head 
rode  Captain  Jones,  looking  certainly  bet- 
ter when  progressing  by  means  of  a  gal- 
lant grey,  than  apparently  by  the  jack-* 
boots-*^while  he  was  assisted  in  his  arduous 
command  by  one  Lieutenant  Cooke,  who 
i^ipeared  lather  m  origiaal  spe^iases  oC 
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humanity;  at  least  of  the  military  part  of 
It  He  was  a  tall  gentleman  of  a  very 
bilious  aspect,  habited  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Slacht-na-brekfl,  and  wearing  a  pair  of 
whiskers  fit  to  make  a  chasseur  jealous. 
There  was  one  peculiarity  about  his  phy- 
siognomy, however,  which  detracted  con- 
siderably from  his  beauty,  and  that  was  a 
nervous  twitching  of  the  left  eye,  which 
caused  a  looker-on  to  suppose  that  he  was 
perpetually  winking  most  knowingly  at 
himself.  I  had  not  long  time  for  contem- 
plation of  this  personage,  for  a  proceeding 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  dragoons,  drew  my  attention 
in  quite  a  different  direction.  This  was 
no  other  than  riding  down  the  aforesaid 
mob  of  ragamuffins  in  a  very  furious  and 
blood-thirsty  manner.  The  horse  kicked, 
plunged,  and  bit  most  terribly,  and  the 
rider  in  whose  countenance  was  pourtrayed 
the  most  lively  apprehension,  appeared  to- 
tally unable  to  concroul  the  glaring  misde- 
meanour of  his  charger.  He  sat  in  his  seat 
in  a  very  unsettled  and  tottering  fashion, 
and  more  than  once  I  expected  to  see  him 
share  the  fate  of  "GooseGibbie,"by  being 
thrown  from  his  jackboots.  In  vain  Cap- 
tain Jones  fumed  and  swore.  In  vain  more 

than  one  of  the  royal  M s  attempted 

to  arrest  the  career  of  the  steed,  and  we 
were  about  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  trooper  would  fly  like  Jupiter  for  ever 
in  a  circle,  when  a  capricious  full  stop  on 
the  part  oF  the  animal,  discharged  the  rider 
like  a  racket  ball  to  the  earth,  immediately 
besidp  the  indignant  magistrate. 

"  D your  blood.  Sir,"  exclaimed  the 

Captain,  **  what  sort  of  conduct  is  that." 

<<  They  called  me  nicknames,  plaize 
yer  honor,  and  I  wanted  to  frighten  them. 
But  I  forgot  it  was  Margery,  and  that  the 
divil  could  not  hould  her.  Och,  Captain 
jewel,  but  I've  got  the  sore  fall.** 

**  1  wish  you  had  broken  your  neck, 
sir,"  returned  the  humane  Captain  Jones ; 
«  do  you  hear  that,  you  rascal !  I  wish  you 
had  broken  your  neck.  It  would  have  put 
you  from  leaving  your  ranks  again." 

^*  In  troth  would  it,  an'  I'm  as  much  ob- 
leeged  to  yer  honor  as  if  I  had." 

'*  Not  a  word,  sirrah,  but  walk  into  the 
stables.  I'll  teach  you  to  ride,  once  I  get 
back," 

The  crest  fallen  trooper  trudged  slowly 
towards  the  rere  of  the  mansion,  and  my 
indefatigable  aide-de-camp  the  sergeant, 
having  all  in  readiness,  I  placed  myself  at 
the  head  of  my  charge,  and  awaited  the 
order  to  proceed.  For  this  I  had  not  long 


to  wait.  Captain  Jones  was  baming  to 
avenge  the  plantation  of  ash,  and  we  made 
for  the  back  croft  at  a  joyous  pace.  I  had 
been  wondering  to  what  service  he  in- 
tended putting  the  cavalry,  ever  since  their 
first  appearance,  but  now  the  riddle  wai 
solved.  They  were  placed  to  guard  Castle 
Jones  from  any  sudden  attack  in  our  ab- 
sence :  and  the  only  one  of  their  number 
who  attended  us  in  our  expedition,  was  the 
redoubted  commander  himself. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  opon  oar 
journey,  when  we  heard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  us  a  confused  noise  of  yelling 
and  cheering,  such  as  one  might  auppose 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  base  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  moon  was  at  the 
moment  hidden  by  dense  sable  clouds,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  distingtush  anything 
in  the  darkness  before  us.  I  commanded 
the  men  to  halt,  that  we  might  consider 
the  proper  measures  to  pursue. 

<<  Lieutenant  D'Arcy,"  exclaimed  the 
magistrate  in  a  very  tremulous  voice, 
"  what  do  you  see,  sir?  do  you  see  any- 
thing, sir  ?  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
run  away.  Lieutenant  D'Arcy." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied  calmly,  *^1  amnoi 
going  to  run  away.  Though  it  would  not 
much  surprise  me  to  see  you  doing  so.'* 

"  Mr.  D'Arcy  you'll  repent  your  iuso— 
Gracious  God  I  is  that  a  ball  which  cut 
that  branch." 

He  had  guessed  rightly,  the  smash  of  a 
bullet  among  the  branches  was  followed  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a  fowling  piece.  Jones 
had  evidently  been  the  mark,  as  his  form 
was  distinctly  traced  against  the  sky  as  he 
sat  upon  his  tall  horse. 

"  Move  on,  Mr.  D'Arcy,"  he  exclaimed 
in  terror,  as  the  crackling  branches  fell 
about  his  ears,  *'  move  on,  sir,  I'll  keep 
watch  that  they  do  not  surround  you." 

I  did  as  he  desired.  The  moon  was  just 
breaking  through  the  clouds,  and  her 
beams  fell  clear  upon  the  level  crofl,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  handful  of  dark 
figures  standing  close  together.  Our  music 
struck  up  by  my  desire,  and  as  the  sounds 
of  the  formidable  fife  and  drum  fell  upon 
their  ears,  they  dispersed  fifty  different 
ways,  without  attempting  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. We  marched  round  the  field 
reconnoitering  every  thicket,  but  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  fugitives,  and  turning 
towards  the  castle  we  set  out  again  to  join 
the  Captain. 

My  thoughts  were  wandering  to  matters 
far  more  congenial  than  pursuing  the  dis- 
affected denizens  of  Slacht-na-breki  when 
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terrd  utter  despair,  such  as  I  hope  I 
shall  not  often  hear  again,  rose  on  the 
night-wind,  and  the  next  moment  Captain 
Jones's  riderless  steed  sped  past  with  the 
speed  of  Gargantua. 

"  There  is  treason  here,"  thought  I,  as 
I  harried  forward  the  party,  to  ascertain 
the  fiite  of  the  squire.  The  moon's  lustre 
was  undiminished,  and  her  beams  silvered 
the  hedges  of  laurel  and  clumps  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  which  diyersified  the  crofl.  In 
a  short  time  we  reached  the  spot  where 
Captain  Jones  was  to  have  *'  defended  our 
rere,"  but  he  was  gone.  We  stpod  a  mo- 
ment in  suspense,  when  there  appeared 
upon  the  summit  of  a  range  of  rocks,  which 
formed  tiie  margin  of  a  deep  glen  on  the 
nortfaeni  side  of  the  croft,  the  figures  of 
two  stalwart  peasants,  bearing  between 
them  a  burden  which  we  immediately  con- 
eluded  was  the  body,  whether  living  or 
dead,  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  of  Dra- 
goons. The  figures  were  within  musket 
shot,  but  who  but  a  backwoodsman  could 
hit  the  proper  mark.  We  resigned  our 
ready  muskets  in  despair,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  attempt  the  rescue.  Those  with 
whom  we  had  to  deal,  however,  were 
equally  on  the  alert,  and  ere  we  could  gain 
a  rood  upon  them,  they  had  disappeared 


within  the  glen.  A  few  minutes'  running 
brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  rocks, 
but  a  dreadful  precipice  presented  itself  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  few  mountain  ashes 
grew  from  the  chinks  of  the  rock,  but  on 
one  of  the  soldiers  placing  his  foot  upon 
one  of  them,  in  an  attempt  to  descend, 
its  stem  snapped  off,  and  it  rolled 
away  into  the  gloomy  glen  beneath.  It 
had  evidently  been  cut  to  prevent  pursuit; 
I  leaned  over  the  brow  of  the  descent 
to  peer  into  the  gloom.  The  moon's  rays 
were  unable  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  and 
the  dashing  of  a  torrent  beneath  added  to 
the  dangers  of  an  attempt  to  descend ;  I 
detached  a  stone  from  the  brow,  and  it  fell 
echoing  and  rebounding  from  rock  to  rock, 
till  the  noise  of  its  plunge  into  the  water 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  roar  of  the  catar- 
act I  was  considering  a  moment  whether 
I  should  attempt  the  descent  or  await  the 
aid  of  daylight,  when  a  loud  cheering  of 
many  voices  resolved  my  doubts,  as  it 
proceeded  from  a  point  far  up  the  rugged 
valley,  and  announced  that  the  capture  of 
the  squire  was  effected.  I  determined  to 
await  the  morning,  ere  I  set  out  to  thread 
the  beetling  hiUs  in  search  of  my  hos^ 
so  with  a  heavy  heart  I  ordered  a  return 
to  Castle  Jones. 


Tou  n*  yo.  X. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  LILY  BRANCR 

A  PICTURE. 

She  hath  wandered  through  the  garden  wide, 
And  she  sits  to  rest  on  the  hillock's  side  ; 
She  hath  cast  each  shoe  from  her  fairy  feet, 
The  moss  is  her  carpet  soft  and  sweet : 
The  gentlest  breath  of  the  summer  air 
Colours  her  cheek  and  moves  her  hair. 
And  her  dark  eyes  flash  with  a  childish  glee, 
As  she  waves  a  lily  branch  joyously. 

Young  wanderer  of  the  garden  bowers  I 
The  sweetest  flower  'mong  many  flowers  I 
I  gaze  on  thee — a  mingled  feeling 
Of  hope  and  fear  upon  me  stealing — 
Of  grief,  that  thou  must  brave  the  strife. 
The  thousand  cares  and  pains  of  life; 
Though  now,  with  childhood's  thoughtless  glee, 
That  lily  branch  is  waved  by  thee ! 

Yet,  though  upon  thy  spirit  light 

The  cares  of  earth  should  cast  their  blight,*- 

Oh !  nmyest  thou  still  preserve  within 

The  calm  of  one  unstained  by  sin ! 

Mayest  thou  by  heavenly  wisdom  led 

StiU  in  the  paths  of  virtue  tread. 

So  may  the  lily  ever  be 

Fit  emblem  of  thy  purity !  u  n.  f. 
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CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT* 

<*MU8T  CMMB8  BB  PDNI8HED  BUT  BT  OTHEB  C&IHBft?" 


Thb  solemn  emphasis  with  which  we  hear 
people  daily  talk  of  *<  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,'' induces  us  to  admit  the  notion  ^  that 
there  really  are  certain  good  easy  persons 
who  believe  that  this  world  of  ours  grows 
l)etter  and  wiser  as  it  grows  older;  and 
reekon,  with  confidence,  that,  though  it 
may  still  play  some  puerile  pranks  during 
the  remainder  of  its  teens,  the  twenty-first 
century,  at  least,  will  see  it  shine  forth  a 
paragon  of  discretion.  Why  should  we 
labour  to  dispel  an  illusion,  that  may  not 
tie  without  its  use  after  all?  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  pledge  for  the  success 
€>f  our  honest  endeavours  to  make  some- 
tting  of  human  kind,  than  the  conviction 
that  something  may  be  made  of  them  at 
last.  The  notion  has  enabled  us,  under 
many  a  trial  of  patience,  to  repress  too 
stem  feelings,  awakened  by  the  volatilities 
cf  an  f'  infant,"  sufiiciently  well-grown  to 
be  rid  of  them.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain propensities  which  have  survived  the 
days  of  youthful  precipitancy,  towards 
which  we  cannot  be  so  easily  propitiated. 
Amongst  these,  upon  all  of  which  we  shall 
probably  have  occasapn  to  aniniadv^t  in 
turn,  two  stand  forth  prominently  to  chal- 
lenge our  unqualified  mdignation,  viz. :  ag- 
gressive warfare,  and  capital  puaishment ; 
-^enormities  which  seem  to  claim  juxta- 
position for  other  reasons  beside  tl^eir 
parity  of  folly  and  of  guilt  There  appears 
to  us  a  close  affinity  between  the  ambition 
that  spurs  men  to  invade  a  country  and 
establish  <' a  right  of  pre-emption,"  by  the 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  spirit 
which  impels  them  to  draw  a  defensive 
circle  of  blood  around  the  rights  that  they 
enjoy  at  home.  To  the  former  we  may 
have  but  too  soon  occasion  to  revert ;  the 
latter  demands  our  attention  now. 

We  are  told  by  the  historian,  that  dur- 
ing a  battle  an  earthquake  reeled  away 
iinfelt  by  the  combatants.  They  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  contributing  their  own 
measure  to  the  sum  of  human  evil,  to  mark 
the  evidences  around  them,  that,  at  least 
in  that  hour,  nature  could  have  done  with- 
out their  aid.    We  turn  from  the  account 


incredulous,  and  are  ready  to  pronoaoee 
the  whole  a  fable.  We  caunot  believe 
that  any  excitement  of  human  passion 
could  have  rendered  them  unconscioos  of 
the  portent  passing  by.  It  may,  howerw. 
lessen  our  incredulity,  to  give  a  momeot's 
thought  to  the  every-day  operation  of  tbe 
system  upon  which  the  affairs  of  nations 
are  transacted.  To  count  the  slain  in  tea 
thousand  battles, — ^to  look  upon  the  chang- 
ing round  of  woe  that  attends  the  survivors, 
more  wretched  than  the  slain, — to  listen  to 
the  sounding  lash  of  the  task-master,  auf 
the  responsive  groan  of  the  mangled  n^o, 
as  he  sinks  under  his  unpurchased  toil,-- 
or  finally  to  watch  the  writhings  of  o«r 
fellow-citizens  upon  the  strangling  cord,— 
these  are  the  daily  occurrences  of  liie. 
Men  live  for  glory^for  luxury — for  social 
and  domestic  comfort ;  and  these  are  dre 
conditions  whereby  such  things  are  at- 
tained. Selfishly  insulated,  as  it  were, 
from  the  main  of  human  sympathy,  the 
mass  of  sdi'disarU  and  christian  society 
(eels  not  a  vibration  of  the  shock,  that  is 
hourly  scattering  misery  and  death  around. 
Tbe  earth  may  steam  with  carnage,  like  a 
"seething  pot ;"  the  lash  may  redden,  and 
the  gibbet  groan  beneath  its  load; but «e 
narrow  our  hearts,  draw  our  comforts  like 
a  ^ment  round  us,  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
violence  and  crime,  and  too  seldom  ask  at 
what  a  price  we  haye  them. 

Two  volumes  are  before  us,  publisiied 
in  the  year  1836,  by  "  The  Society  for  the 
Difi'usion  of  Information  on  the  Subject  of 
Capitd  Punishments."  They  contain  a 
selection  of  articles  from  the  Momiog 
Herald  newspaper,  with  copious  notes, 
illustrative  of  a  subject  so  important.  Were 
these  volumes  to  be  ordinarily  met  with  as 
manuals,  opening  the  eyes  of  all  orders 
in  the  state  to  the  national  responsibility, 
and  the  national  disgrace  that  belong  to 
our  vindictive  criminal  code,  we  should 
probably  feel  justified  in  abstaining  from 
any  thing  beyond  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  tbe  good  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  mercy,  and  a  cheer  to  those  phi- 
lanthropic spirits,  who  had  laboured  to 


*  ^*  Punishment  of  death.     Articles  extracted  from  the  Morninfir  Herald,  with  notes. 
Hatchard  and  Son,  Smith  and  Eider,  and  Co.    18d6." 
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dirael  the  ski^  qi  the  gajlawfl  from  hunum 
rigbi%  aii4  m^lke  ^r^y  Tor  the  more  avail- 
able  guarantee  which  they  would  eDJoy  in 
the  improving  virtue  of  human  kind.  Un- 
fortunately, nowever,  the  mass  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration  which  these  books 
<HUitaip,  has  not  sufficiently  been  brought 
within  Uie  cognizance  of  the  public.  So  &r, 
therefore,  from  being  precluded  from  co« 
operation,  we  feel  our  ooligation  to  <*  be  up 
and  doiog,**  only  augmented  by  the  evi- 
dence they  contain,  that  for  ten  long  years 
the  legislators  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
assailed,  through  the  medium  of  the  iufiu- 
ential  journal  in  question,  by  every  argu- 
ment that  zeal,  backed  by  intelligence, 
could  supply ;  by  the  energies  of  the  Hving, 
and  the  testimony  of  thedead; — and  tliatall 
has  hitherto  fidled  to  induce  them  to  forego 
the  claim  for  bloody  retribution,  even  for 
crimes  ^hich  have  no  taint  of  blood. 

If  a  people  make  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  they  are  responsible 
for  the  laws  they  make ;  and  successive 
generations  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt 
of  those  who  have  made  bad  laws,  so  long 
as  they  permit  those  bad  laws  to  subsist. 
The  theory  of  the  British  constitution  is, 
that  the  subjects  of  these  realms  make  the 
laws.  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone  founds  the  lega- 
lity of  punishing  criminals  upon  the  princi- 
ple, **  that  the  law  by  which  they  suffer  was 
made  by  their  own  consent.*'  Upon  this 
point  the  learned  commentator  is  con- 
fessedly high  authority ;  let  us  trust,  how- 
ever, that  not  even  the  sanction  of  his  dis- 
tmguished  name  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
pass  the  monstrous  and  slavish  delusion, 
that  *^  the  guilt  of  blood,  if  aw/y  must  lie 
ai  tkebr  doors  who  misinterpret  the  extent 
of  their  warrant,  and  not  at  the  doors  of 
the  subject,  who  is  bound  to  receive  the 
interpretations  that  are  given  by  the  sove- 
reign power.'*  The  brief  space  which  our 
present  limits  enable  us  to  give  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  preclude  our  going  in  de- 
tail into  the  numerous  and  powerful  reasons 
that  are  urged  against  the  punishment  of 
death,  in  the  pages  before  us.  The  only 
thing  that  has  ever  been  said  in  favour  of 
it,  which  deserves  much  consideration, 
viz.:  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  divine  law, 
seems  fo  be  practically  contradicted  by 
d^ose  who  uige  it.  If  there  was,  in  truth, 
any  divine  l^w  intended  for  our  day^y 
proppunded  touching  this  matter,  that 
was  ^,  warrant  signeany  God's  own  hand, 
iQ.which  the  hunian  i^trumeAt«  of  God's 
Mrer  hs^  W>  aathorlty^  to  s^d— from 
wUch  (hey  bad  no  authority  to  take  away* 


If  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,was  meant 
for  mankind  throughout  all  dispensations, 
then  no  prerogative  of  mercy,  residing  in 
the  earthly  sovereign's  breast,  can  remit 
the  murderer's  penalty ;  for  "  whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."  But  we  know  that  the  duellist, 
who  is  as  clearly  within  the  spirit,  as  he  is 
obviously  within  the  letter  of  the  divine 
decree,  is  never  in  these  countries  exe- 
cuted, provided  it  be  shown  that  he  has 
shed  blood  with  due  attention  to  honourable 
usage.  Thus  far  these  human  legislators 
have^  abrogated  the  ordinances  of  God. 
But  in  the  Levitical  code,  where  it  appears 
in  wider  application,  this  law  is  even  more 
cavalierly  treated  by  these  hypocritical 
sticklers  for  a  divine  sanction.  In  the 
law  delivered  by  Moses,  the  dreadful  pe- 
nalty, which  was  previously  confined  to 
the  shedder  of  man*8  blood,  is  pronounced 
against  the  adulterer  and  adulteress ;  they 
«  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Yet  here 
again  has  man's  legislation  interposed,  and 
a  claim  for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  given 
to  the  husband,  is  substituted  by  the  laws 
of  England,  for  the  supreme  requirement 
of  the  blood  of  both.  If,  however,  they 
have  ventured  to  shorten  the  arm  of  Omni- 
potence, an^werably  to  the  exigencies  of 
genteel  life,  our  law-givers,  perhaps  in  a 
spirit  of  compensation,  have  been  just  as 
bold  in  pushing  back  the  limits  that  en- 
closed the  law  of  death,  and  the  strangu- 
lation of  forgers,  and  burglars,  and  catde 
stealers,  with  a  host  of  others,  that  have 
expiated  with  their  blood  infractions  of  the 
merely  municipal  law,  may,  at  least  nume- 
rically, make  satbfoction  for  the  unautho- 
rised  exemption  of  those,  against  whom 
the  extreme  penalty  was  denounced.  Here 
then  is  no  sanction;  at  least,  obviously 
not  that  upon  which  man  relies,  unless  we 
presume  that  the  Jews  also,  to  whom  this 
law  was  given  by  Him  who  was  at  once 
the  God  and  King  of  a  chosen  people,  had 
a  power  large  as  that  which  our  rulers 
claim,  of  releasing  the  murderer  and  the 
adulterer,  and  extending  to  a  hundred 
offenders  of  different  classes,  the  sentence 
never  passed  upon  them,  that  they  should 
<*be  cut  off  from  among  the  people.*' 
If  that  law  was  given  to  us,  it  was  without 
power  to  add  thereto,  or  diminish  there- 
nrom ;  and  the  penalty  it  provides,  '<  it  is 
disobedience  to  remit,  and  it  b  murder  to 
extend.'' 

Before  we  quit  this  high  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  before  our  readers  some 
of  the  varioua  arguments,  by  which  the 
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appellants  for  mercy  have  backed  her 
cause,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  two  pas- 
sages, which  comprise  so  much  of  the 
essence  of  the  question,  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  any,  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  human  immolation,  could  read 
them,  and  be  unconvinced-*and  not 

**  Turn  him  with  ihame 
From  the  idol  he  darkly  had  bowed  to  before." 

The  first  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
allude,  is  taken  from  Beccaria,  and  appears 
in  the  notes  to  the  yolume  before  us.  That 
enlightened  philanthropist,  arguing  that 
^it  is  not  possible  that  in  the  smallest  por- 
tions of  the  liberty  of  each,  sacrificed  to 
the  good  of  the  public,  can  be  contained 
the  greatest  of  all  good— life  :*'  stigmatises 
the  punishment  of  death,  which  is  unau« 
thonsed  hv  any  right,  as  <*  the  war  of  a 
whole  nation  against  one  citizen,  whose 
destruction  they  consider  as  necessary,  or 
useful  to  the  general  good  ;**  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  ^'gam  the  cause  of  humanity,*' 
by  demonstrating  *'  that  it  is  neither  ne- 
cessary or  usefuL" 

**  The  punishment  of  death,"  says  the  author, 
*'  it  pemicioua  to  eociety,  ftom  the  examples  of 
barbarity  it  aflbrdi  $  If  toe  pattions  or  the  prac- 
tiee  of  war  have  taught  men  to  shed  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  laws,  which  are  in- 
tended to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  mankind, 
should  not  increase  it  b^  examples  of  barbaritv, 
the  more  horrible,  as  this  punishment  is  usually 
attended  with  formal  pageantry.  Js  it  not  absurd 
iMai  the  law§,  wkick  detett  and  pmnish  homicide^ 
•loidt/,  m  crdir  to  preoeni  mvnier,  puUiefy  eommit 

The  next  passage  we  quote  from  page 
842  of  the  second  volume ;  the  same  to 
which  the  note  above  is  appended: — 

**W%  have  long  been  of  opinion,  and  that  opi- 
nion we  do  not  now  ad^'ance  for  the  first  time, 
that  examples  of  legalised  homicide  have  an  indi- 
rect, but  a  certain  tendency  to  harden  the  hearts 
of  that  class  of  people,  for  whose  moral  instruc- 
tion they  are  said  to  be  intended.  Any  person 
who  is  known  to  be  fond  of  seeing  executions  is, 
in  common  opinion,  set  down  as  a  person  of  fero- 
cious disposition,  or  brutalised  habits.  •  •  • 
The  sacrifice  that  public  justice  makes  in  exter- 
minating the  offender,  is  worse  than  a  barren 
example.  Independently  of  the  higher  motive 
derived  ftom  religion,  which  ought  to  make  the 
ohrisUan  legislator  doubt  his  right  to  take  away 
that  life  which  is  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  Crea- 
tor, those  who  make  laws  ought  to  consider  how 
far  the  examples  of  judicial  death  dimtnish  that 
veneration  for  the  aacredness  of  life,  which  the 
legiabiture  ought  to  cherish,  rather  than  destroy, 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

^  Frequency  of  executions  in  any  country,  is 
gaierally  followed  by  a  propordonate  increase  of 
crime,  of  violence,  and  blood.  When  the  legis- 
lature lightly  estimates  human  life,  the  people  are 
apt  to  undervalue  it.  Law$  of  a  vuidietive  charao' 
Ur  csasfcrals,  as  U  werej  the  prme^  of  revenge  i 


and  we  cannot  wonder  tlist  tlie'more  ignomt 

C>rtion  of  the  people  emulate  the  example  offht 
w,  by  the  wanton  or  revengeful  sheddii^of  Ira. 
man  blood.  Laioa  of  a  mUdckaraeter^itiekmii. 
neu  to  the  people*  Under  euA  ^  iam  iU  popakr 
mind  hag  not  that  practical  edneation  to  deedt  of  vio- 
lence, which  emef  examplee  prodmee.  RevolntiMs 
are  always  roost  bloody,  in  countries  whsse  lavi 
have  most  familiarised  the  people  with  spcctsda 
of  vengeance.** 

The  opinion  contained  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, an  "  opinion  not  now  advanced  for 
the  first  time,"  but  to  be  found  by  the 
most  cursory  reader,  eloquently  enforced 
or  illustrated,  in  every  page  of  these  admi- 
rable  volumes,  has,  in  all  probability,  faiku 
under  the  eyes  of  British  legislators,  whik 
solicitously  exploring  the  countless  sosrcei 
from  which  the  principles  of  civilixed 
leffislation  may  be  drawn.  And  yet,  even 
after  the  recent  changes  effected  in  tbc 
close  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  commeDC^ 
roent  of  the  present,  still,  by  Uvs 
recently  enacted,  whoever  maliciously  sell 
fire  to  any  dwelling-house,  any  person 
being  therein,  shall  suffer  death; — 1  Vic. 
89 :  and  whosoever  shall  set  fire  to^  tut 
away,  or  in  any  wise  destroy  any  ship  or 
vessel,  with  intent  to  murder  any  person, 
or  whereby  the  life  of  any  pereom  eluM 
be  endangered^  shall  suffer  death.  He 
who  exhibits  any  false  light  or  signsl,  to 
bring  any  vessel  into  danger,  shall  suffer 
death ; — Id.  And  burglars,  who  shall  slate, 
cut,  wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  person, 
shall  suffer  death — 1  Vic,  86;  and  who- 
soever shall  rob  any  person,  and  at  the 
time  of,  or  immediately  before,  or  imme- 
diately after  such  robbery,  shall  stab,  cuti 
or  wound  any  person,  shall  suffer  death; 
1  Vic,  87,  &c  &c  And  that  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  criminal  law  commissioners, 
these  '*  acts  of  personal  violence  or  cruelty, 
or  some  other  aggravations,'*  did,  uoder 
the  previous  state  of  the  law,  *'  completely 
alter  the  complexion  of  the  (two  last  classes 
of)  offence,  and  constitute  the  criminal 
acts,  for  which  the  offender  suffered.''  So 
much  for  the  lights  of  the  "  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,'' whose  enactments  vindicate  the 
pride  of  those  whom  a  burglar  may,  with 
insolent  levity,  even  "  beat  or  strike,''  at 
the  expense  of  the  offender's  life. 

Yet,  let  us  confess  that  our  criminal  laws 
have  been  much  Improved,  not  only  in 
the  provision  of  secondary  punishments 
for  crimes  of  inferior  malignity,  but  also 
inthe  actof  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,whieh 
enables  persons  indicted  of  felony  to  make 
their  defence  bjr  counsel  or  attorney;  a 
humane  alteration,  of  which  we  might 
wonder— « 
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Tolved.  Yes,  our  criminal  laws  are  much 
improved)  but  the  great  principle  is  uncon* 
ceded  still ;  and  the  advocate  of  humanity 
is  driven  still  to  assail  the  reeking  statute- 
book,  with  arguments  such  as  we  have 
quoted ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  govern- 
ment  returns,  and  tabular  illustrations  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  proving  that  the 
waste  of  human  life  is  working  effects, 
wholly  contrary  to  those  which  it  was  ex* 
pected  to  produce.  One  of  these  we  here 
insert: — 


■<  Not  thai  it  euEia^  hat  camenotlong  before.*' 
An  act,  the  very  recency  of  which  ought 
to  starde  those,  who  arrogate  the  power  of 
death,  when  they  look  at  its  date,  and  re- 
member  how  long  a  man  on  trial  for  a 
capital  felony,  where  conviction,  together 
wiih  the  loss  of  life,  was  to  work  a  for- 
feitare  of  lands  and  goods,  was  excluded 
from  that  benefit  which  he  would  have  en< 
joyed,  had  he  been  defending  the  meanest 
right  that -could  belong  to  the  subordinate 
interests  which  the  judgment  of  death  in- 

DECREjiSE  of  crime  atUndinp  the  dUuse  of  Capital  Puniskmentt  in  variotu  eases,  where  two  eonseenh 
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3p«natt    ^pitttf,... 1838        Executed |    6  CommittaU   .^1684 

Attempts  to  Mdbdsb,&o— AfS/i^a/ibfi  oomm€noed  1835. 


Spoiods 


{4  yeara  ending  Dec.   1834    Eiecuted.^14  I  CommittaU.^  620 

P'tt'*.         .,  >     ,    T  1838        Execttled..^  |   4  CommittaU    ^ 

Capital  Assaults  upon  Fbmalbs— JlfilipafioncoMmeiietii^  1885. 

€  4  years  ending  Dec«    1834    £xecuted«^16  I  CommituU.....  222 


1838        Executed.^  I    1 


Committals 


•^     SSt^xs^^kI^®^   1^^    Executed*.^  9 
2pcnod8    ^if^^ 1838        Executed..^ 

T«,  A,  -  5  ^  <**  YiRVt  periods 
*"^*  I  /» <*« SKCOwnperiarff 


Abson— Ifil^^aiJMMseosMMiisis^  1887. 

Committals..^  148 
None         Committals    ^ 


FerthedaorimUi 


628 


223 


86 


Exbootiobs 9664  Committals. 

IS  ExSCUTfOMS     ,..^M [8667  COMMITTAU 


General  resuU* 


mmtmammmmm 


1007 /«^ 


in  the  second  periodsy  with  onig  13  instead  of  177  exeevHoKis* 


•  Tlieibiegoing  Lift  includes  (High  Treason  excepted*)  the  most  daogenras  offences  t  and  efen  as  !• 
murder  itself,  the  subjoined  abstract  of  Parliamentary  Retains  will  shew  that  no  increase  of  that  crime  has 
teralicd  fiom  commntatwms  of  the  sentence  of  death. 


MuBDEB — {England  and  Waks,) 

.,^.  .    (8  years  ending  Dec    1835        £xecated...«39  I 
2  periods  |  putg...^ ^^ 1838        Executel.^1  | 


CommittsU<i.*i.2 16 
CommittaU««^191 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 

C  The  eommittaU  thronghoitl 
r  3  years  ending  Dec.  1830  Executiona....»62  Committa]s.....960\  these  three  periods  being  Ac 
<  Pittff  1833    Executions.  »>12    Committala,.«.896<  crimes  that  were  capital  at 


f.Ditto..«.» 


1836    Executions,  mme    Committals..«.^3  i  the  commencement  of  the 

V.  first  period. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

r  The  CommittaU  in  both 

o^^    (  5  years  endhig  Dec  1833    Executlons-^269    CommittaU.^ll,982j^P«[i?*;j^"f  .** 
%  rMM  I  ^ ;2: 1838    Executions.^  99    CominittaU^lUa22i^'y«   mmI?Ss?ikm 

(of  the  first  period. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  were  not  oUur  q^etieet— was  not  eriiae  m  ^enerol— in  like  manner  on  the  do- 
otsse  in  tlus  second  period  ?    The  answer  U,  Ifg ;— so  Ur  (rom  decreasing,  crime  m  i^eaezal  ondfrwvii 
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How  significant  are  those  elosing  words; 
What  a  picture  do  tbey  place  before  us  of 
men  who  <*  misinterpret  the  extent  of  their 
warrant/'  persisting  in  the  unholj  sacrifice 
of  hnroan  life,  till  the  shaddering  victims 
of  crime  resolved  to  suffer  in  silence 
rather  than  demand,  at  the  hands  of  a  law 
too  zealous,  its  fearful  expiations ;  nay, 
till  jurors  learned  to  disregard  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oaths,  and  to  prefer  the  guilt 
of  that  disregard  to  beeoAiing  ministerial 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  laws.  But  we  have 
still  a  stronger  testimony  derived  from  the 
excellent  compilation  before  us,  which 
seems  to  have  exhausted  every  source  from 
which  the  waters  of  mercy  might  be  drawn, 
to  purge  away  the  scarlet  stains  of  our 
criminal  code.  It  is  an  extract  fh>m  the 
speech  of  the  late  Lord  Saffield,  support- 
ing the  bill  of  Mr.  Lennatd,  to  remove 
the  punishment  of  death  for  hoase*-break« 
ing,  on  the  2d  of  Augiiist«  1899  :— 

"  Such  a  state  of  the  law,'*  observed  the  noble 
lord,  often  induced  jurors  to  viofflte  their  oaths. 
He  (Lord  Suffield)  held  in  bia  band  a  list  of  bbS 
perjured  verdicts,  delivered  in  fifftesn  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  vear  1804,  for  the  single  offence  of 
stealing  from  dwellings ;  the  value  stolen  being  in 
these  cases  sworn  above  forty  shillings,  but  the 
verdicts  returned  being  **  to  the  value  of  thirty* 
nine  shillings"  only.  If  required,  be  would  pro- 
duce the  name  of  every  one  of  these  555  convicts 
and  show  the  value  proved  to  have  been  stolen. 
It  deserved  remark,  that  when  the  legislature 
rsised  the  capital  indictment  to  £5^  in  June,  1827, 
the  juries  at  the  same  time  raised  their  verdicts 
to  four  pounds  nineteen  ahiUingsi  thus  still  keep- 
ing it  low  enough  to  save  the  offender's  life.'* 

It  Is  impossible  to  see  without  a  deep 
feeling  of  satisfaction  the  operation  ofaspirit 
of  mercy,  which  renders  legislative  ferocity 
knpotent,  and  deprives  the  monster  of  its 
fangs.  But  while  we  rejoice  to  see  theviotioi 
rescued  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  the  law, 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  amount 
of  ransom  that  has  been  paid  for  him.  We 
cannot  contemplate,  without  grave  appre- 
hension, the  insecuritj  to  a  grand  consti- 
tutional muniment,that  may  come  of  huma- 
nity being  driven  to  preserve  that  life 
which  was  the  gift  of  God,  by  means 
which  are  a  dishonour  to  His  name.  From 
the  necessity  of  such  disregard  of  the  bind- 
ing sanction  of  an  oath,  what  shall  exempt 
those  who  are  called  upon,  and  compelled 
to  administer  the  laws  ?  Rulers  are  tena- 
cious of  their  privilege.     Vainly  do  we  call 


upon  theiii  for  rel&tationsdtfAffeiililtiiflfit 
religion  of  mercy  we  profess ;  and  the 
flactnations  of  rule  daily  deprive  this  bdj 
cause  of  its  most  powerful  advocates.  For 
the  energy  with  which  statesmen,  in  oppo- 
sition,  assail  the  acts  of  those  who  are  in 
authority  is,  unfortunately^  no  gaarsntee 
for  their  adoption  of  a  dilferent  course, 
when  they  shall  rule  in  turn ;  and  worldly 
distinctions  have  a  magic  that  ehills  the 
bosom,  and  binds  down  the  tongue.  The 
commoner  of  yesterday  becomes  t,  lord  to- 
day, and  he  forgets  how  grandly  he  had 
bid  sovereigns  remember,  that  *'  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  whereby  he  became  a  living  soul;'*  and 
he  no  longer  admonishes  them  that  the 
Great  Author  wHl  not  \fnKki  to  have  thai 
which  he  hath  '^fearfiiHy  and  Wotiderfull/ 
made,  stripped  of  its  reverence  by  the  sel- 
fish hands  of  men,  and  turned  again  to  be 
a  elod  of  the  valley,  from  a  tenijSe  of  light 
and  life. 

To  whom  shall  we  iook  then?  or 
what  inflaenee  eball  interpose?  "The 
people.  If  the  stringency  of  the  jaror's 
oath  be  relaxed,  ft  is  their  precious  safe- 
guard which  the  ''  pious  peijury'*  weakens 
and  undermines.  1  f  they  would  have  their 
sworn  jurors  **true  verdict  give,"  and 
"  true  deliverance  Riake,''-^f  they  wouM 
have  judicial  investigations  effective  for 
the  protection  of  innocence,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  guilt, — ^let  them  put  forth 
their  power ;  let  them  see  that  the  jury- 
box  shall  no  longer  be  an  arenat  wherein 
human  virtue  shall  be  driven  to  clothe 
itself  in  the  habiliments  of  guilt,  in  order 
to  conflict  with  the  desolating  spirit  of  a 
sanguinary  and  anli-ebristian  code  s  aad, 
where  no  human  passion  shonld  operate, 
let  them  see  that  none  comes  in  ! 

We  have  seen  the  sinful  rigour  of  the 
laws  rebuked  and  countervailed  by  the 
sinful  lenity  of  jurors.  Let  ub  turn  our 
attention,  with  a  more  unmingled  feeling, 
to  the  steadfastness  with  which  others,  dU*- 
ferently  circumstanced,  have  combined  to 
beat  down  this  pestilent  system.  On  Toes- 
day,  the  7th  of  May,  1833,  the  t)uke  of 
Sussex  presented  to  the  Mouse  of  Lords, 
the  petition  of  the  subscribing  inhabitants 
of  London  and  its  vicinity,  agreed  to  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hali,oa 


a  very  considerable  inctease,  as  rony  be  seen  by  the  Home-Office  Returns— that,  m  the  mbnt  drnjOrif 
—among  the  same  pe(>pfo— and  at  (he  same  ^rme^nnder  eirewnetaneest  therefore,  preeUel^  Oe  eame,  wbik 
crime  in  general  was  wicreaeinff,  there  was  a  deereaee  of  those  ofTences  for  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  partially  discontinued,  or  altogether  abolished,  and  another  penalty  substituted  which  has  nat,  by 
deterring  proiwctitora  or  witnesses  from  oomltig  fenrard,  or  pmeaUng  juries  ftom  convie^  |*i» 
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the  2d  of  June.     We  extract  a  portion 

**T}mtyom  petitiooera  are  deeply  impresied 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  efficacy  of  criminal  laws 
depends  less  upon  the  seventy  of  punishment, 
than  the  certainty  of  infliction:  ana  that  laws 
^ich  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without 
thoekin^  (lio  feelings  of  society,  and  exciting  sym- 
pathy for  the  offender,  are  contrary  to  reason,  in- 
consistent with  morality,  and  opposed  to  the  inte* 
rests  of  justice. 

**  That  the  criminal  laws  of  England  are  of  a 
chaiaetei  so  vindictire  and  harbarous,  as  io  be 
utterly  incapable  of  oniform  execution ;  and  that, 
conseqaently,  under  the  present  system,  the  lirei 
of  men  depend  less  upon  the  precise  and  express 
provisions  of  law,  than  npon  tne  temper,  feeling, 
or  caprice  of  a  judge,  Or  a  secretary  of  state. 
Whence  it  arises,  that  all  the  assizes  and  circuits 
throughoat  England  afford  ettrnples  of  inequality 
of  punbhooeot,  and  practical  proofs  of  the  arbi- 
tfsry  discretion  exercised  in  the  selection  of  vic- 
tims fbr  the  altars  of  sanguinsry  justice. 

**  That  the  excessive  severity  of  the  law  one- 
fates  $o  tlie  total  impunity  of  a  great  proportion 
of  offenders,  by  deterring  humane  persons  from 
prwecuting,  and  by  dolding  out  a  temptation  to 
jntors  to  violate  their  oaths,  rather  than  be  dCces- 
tary  to  j«dicfal  murder.  •• 

This  petition  was  signed  by  5300  per- 
sons, many  of  whom,  in  signino^  it,  stated, 
that  they  had  been  robbed^  and  had  refused 
to  prosecute;  thereby  exemplifying,  in 
their  own  cases,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
laws  to  protect  property ;  and  they  address 
their  prayer  to  the  legislature  for  snch  a 
'^  reform  of  the  criminal  law,"  as  will  ren- 
der it  more  auxiliary  to  public  morals 
than  to  private  vengeance;  and  for  a  judi- 
cioas  system  of  prison  discipline,  io  '^afford 
that  protection  to  property,  of  which  all 
persons  may  avail  themselves,  without 
purchasing  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life/' 

What  a  picture  does  this  present  \  A 
man  is  robbed ;  he  has  two  motives  to' pro- 
secute ;  he  looks  for  the  protection  of  his 
property,  and  desires  the  conviction  of  the 
thief:  but  the  laws  hold  out  to  him  no- 
thing but  a  halter.  He  shrinks  from  the 
vengeance  offered  him ;  he  desires  justice, 
not  vengeance ;  adequate  correction,  not 
blood.  The  offender  is  emboldened  by  im- 
punity, and  repeated  trespasses  wear  out 
the  patience  or  the  most  humane.  He  is 
given  in  charge  to  a  jury,  and  they  vio- 
late their  oaths,  and  set  him  free  !  Or 
shouTd  a  particular  class  of  crime  have  at^ 
ttined  to  a  great  local  height,  they  too 
put  off  their  mercy*  The  judge  stands 
next  between  the  culprit  and  his  fate ;  and 
shall  then  the  ^'temper,  or  feeling,  or  ca- 
price** of  a  judge  decide  the  fate  ot  his 
fellow  man  r    Uitly,  shall  a  *' secretary 


of  state"  be  entrusted  to  pronounce,  whe- 
ther the  destruction  of  the  hapless  being 
be  ^'necessary  or  useful  to  the  general 
goodr 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture.  In- 
stead of  regarding  compassion  standing, 
between  the  criminal  and  the  reeking  laws, 
and  contented  to  bear  a  certain  amount  of 
depredation,  rather  than  consign  the  per- 
petrator to  a  violent  and  disgraceful  death, 
let  us  contemplate  the  condition  of  a 
country  in  which  the  public  peace  is  threa« 
tened  by  illegal  confederations.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  baffled  faction  wield  a  cor- 
rupt press,  to  heighten  the  panic,  by  disse* 
minating  the  basest  slanders  upon  the  peo- 
ple; and  think  it  no  dishonour  to  put 
forth  in  a  thousand  shapes  the  allegatioOf 
that  the  government  has  entered  into  trai- 
torous combination  with  the  misguidec( 
insurgents,  and  given  the  laws  gaggecf  and 
bound  into  their  hands.  Suppose  some 
fnrious  or  fantastic  bigot  to  move  for  and 
obtain  a  parliamentary  committee,  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  'Mife  and 
property  are  insecure;"  and  bound  only  to 
give  legislative  sanction  to  factious  ca- 
lumny,by  pronouncing  what  had  made  then^ 
so.  Suppose  an  assize  or  special  com- 
mission taking  place,  in  such  a  temper  of 
the  public  mind.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
speculative  homicide,  who  slays  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  parliament  The  perjured 
informer  mounts  the  box.  Are  the  jury 
prepared  for  a  firm  and  temperate  dis- 
charge of  their  important  duty?  Are 
they  an  impregnable  barrier  set  between 
the  accused,  and  the  wretch  who  seeks  the 
price  of  blood  ?  Or  are  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, likely  to  receive  light  probabilities 
for  proof;  and  to  verify  the  words  of  a 
profound  observer  upon  a  similar  occasion 
— ^that  ''  fear  is  a  corrupting  principle ;"— « 
and  *'  panic,  often  the  source  of  a  blind, 
rash,  indiscriminating'zeal,  an  exasperat- 
ing energy,  more  resembling  the  temper 
of  war,  than  the  stayed  step  and  sober- 
minded  character  of  justice."  Nor  is  the 
judge  completely  unmoved  by  predilec- 
tion, when  he  expresses  his  approbation 
of  the  fatal  verdict,  and  ^  closes  the  dis- 
charge of  his  sad  duty  with  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  his  fellow  man,  to  '*  look  above 
for  the  mercy  that  must  be  denied  him 
here." 

fiut  sure  one  hope  remains  to  save!  The 
secretary  of  state  is  besieged  with  memo- 
rials, imploring  the  extension  of  royal  cle- 
mency.   The  judge  is  again  referred  tO; 
but  he  has  made  a  selecHo  of  those,  upon 
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whom  the  extreme  penalty  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, '<  at  a  season  imperatively  calling 
for  example;^  and  he  sees  no  reason  to 
change  his  opinion;  so  the  memorial  is 
indorsed — ''The  law  must  take  its  course." 

Let  us  follow  our  fellow-sinner  to  his 
dungeon.  During  the  progress  of  his  trial 
the  Taw  has  shown  its  tenderness  of  human 
life,  by  jealously  excluding  every  thing 
that  could  lead  the  minds  of  the  jury  from 
the  strictly  logical  grounds,  upon  which 
their  yerdict  would  be  founded.  From 
the  magistrate  who  received  the  informa- 
tioDs,  to  the  judge  who  sentenced  him,  all 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  attestation 
of  the  Common  Father,  to  preserve  his 
every  right  inviolate.  But  the  tenderness 
of  his  fellow  worm  does  not  cease  here. 
Their  solicitude  is  evinced  by  the  appear* 
ance  (of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  zealous  in 
his  vocation,  and  apt  to  expound  to  him 
the  saving  truths  of  that  religion,  derived, 
like  the  breath  that  made  man  *'  a  living 
soul,"  from  the  very  lips  of  God.  Now, 
need  we  observe,  that  there  are  two  con- 
ditions of  a  man,  in  which  there  is  an 
obvious  impropriety  in  killing  him,  viz* 
vAefs  he  is  good  enough  to  /toe,  and  when 
he  U  noi  good  enough  to  die.  In  which 
of  these  states  capital  punishment  is  the 
most  revolting  we  dare  not  say;  yet  it  is 
plain  that  in  one  or  other  every  victim  of 
the  law  must  be. 

We  have  seen  how  compassion  may  re- 
pudiate the  protection  of  sanguinary  laws, 
and  rather  submit  to  wrongs  against  which 
a  more  lenient  code  would  afford  them  se- 
curity. We  have  also  seen  what  may  be 
the  fatal  effects  of  some  strong  passion 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  those,  who 
are  instrumental  to  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  But  is  there  not  another  sub- 
ject of  consideration  belonging  to  every 
condition  of  society?  Are  not  juries  fal- 
lible ?  Do  they  not  often  decide  errone- 
ously, upon  abundant  facts,  and  well 
attested  before  them?  How  often  then 
must  they  do  so,  when  they  have  ques- 
tionable grounds  for  decision  ?  Why 
should  any  state  inflict  a  puni8hment,which 
puts  mistake  beyond  recal?  We  have 
seen  something  of  the  courts  of  criminal 
judicature,  and  we  could  dwell  upon  many 
recorded  facts  illustrative  of  this  part  of 
the  subject :  let  a  few  suffice.  Not  many 
years  ago,  a  person  of  some  condition  had 
a  near  relative  convicled  of  forging  his 
name  upon  some  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  offender  was  transported.  But  a  few 
n^ontha  before  he  iroiud  have  expiated 


with  his  life  the  act  which  the 
of  his  kinsman  brought  home  to  him.  A 
short  time  after  the  convict  had  left  lus 
country  for  ignominious  exile,  the  holders 
of  the  bills  in  question  got  potseaaioa  of 
certain  letters,  showing  that  a  syaCen  of 
mutual  accommodation  had  long  existed 
between  the  parties ;  and  they  obtained  a 
verdict  against  the  prosecutor  for  the 
amount  of  the  bills,  to  which  the  corres- 
pondence contained  the  proof,  that  he  had 
authorised  the  signature  of  hia  aamet 
Does  this  case  need  a  comment  ?  Abo«t 
the  year  1832,  the  trial  of  two  persons 
took  place  in  the  county  of  ■  They 

were  charged  with  violently  wresting  a 
gun,  from  the  hands  of  a  man  at  mid-day. 
There  were  considerable  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses 
for  the  crown,neither  of  whomeonld  iden- 
tifv  both  the  prisoners,  nor  was  either  of  the 
prisoners  identified  by  the  two.  For  one  of 
the  accused,  there  was  set  up  that  sort  of 
defence  which  is  called  an  ''  alibi  f  that 
is  to  say,  proof  that  at  the  time  when  the 
outrage  was  committed,  he  was  not  at  the 
place  which  was  the  scene  of  it,  but  dse- 
where.  The  witnesses  produced  to  prove 
this,  seemed  unimpeachable;  bnt,  jurors 
proverbially  disbelieve  an  alibi,  and  both 
the  men  were  declared  to  be  guilty.  The 
morning  after  the  trial  a  person  brought  a 
note  from  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  to 
the  counsel  who  defended  the  prisonersi 
stating,  that  the  bearer  was  anxious  to  suiw 
render  himself  to  justice,  as  one  of  the  per« 
petrators  of  the  act  for  which  an  innocent 
man  lay  under  sentence;  for  the  judge 
had  left;  them  for  execution.  His  kuNiship 
being  applied  to,  refused  to  make  any 
change  in  their  fate;  and  said,  he  **  wonid 
relinquish  his  judicial  office  rather:"  but  a 
memorial  to  the  government  procured  the 
release  of  the  man  wrongfully  convicted, 
without  the  proffered  substitution.  The 
second  prisoner  was  hanged.  The  jury 
was  palpably  wrong!  Was  the  judge 
right,  either  in  the  measurement  of  the 
punishment,  or  in  the  refusal  to  have  it 
changed  ? 

A  third  case  suggests  so  many  topics  of 
reflection  that  it  would  appear  a  neglect  of 
duty  to  omit  it  here.  Three  gentlemen, 
the  surviving  principal  and  the  seconds  in 
a  duel  that  had  terminated  fatally,  were 
tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  the  deeeased. 
Their  able  counsel  admitted  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  evidence ;  he  admitted  that  the 
homicide  proved  was  murder  in  the  con« 
temphoioi)  of  tbe  law;  but  he  urged  in 
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their  define^  that  the  performance  of  the 
act,  for  wfaieh  his  clieDts  were  arraigned, 
vu  prescribed  and  enforced  upon  them 
by  thesanetioa  of  society,— the  only  sanc- 
tioD  to  which  we  can  refer  the  grave  pro- 
visions of  the  hiw.  The  jury  returned  in 
I  few  mioutesy  and  pronounced  the  pri- 
sosen  **not  guilty."  The  finding — we 
shall  not  call  it  the  verdict — of  the  jury  was 
to  my  the  least  of  it,  a  bold  one.  They 
knev  that  the  first  noen  in  the  land  had 
been,  and  were  still  ready  to  be,  guilty  of 
a  simihir  compliance  with  the  authoritative 
biddtog  of  society.  They  felt  that  the 
scorn  of  men,  and  stronger  still — of  teamen, 
would  have  pursued  the  unhappy  principal, 
bad  he  forborne  to  aim  that  deadly  wea- 
pon ;  and  they  resolved  that  he  should  not 
be  pot  to  death,  although  that  aim  had 
been  accidentally  fatal,  or  murderously 
exact,  merely  because  religion  and  chi- 
valry had  not  agreed  on  the  use  of  blank 
cartridge.  Here  then  we  see  the  usage  of 
society  prescribing  an  act,  on  pain  of  con- 
temptooos  exclusion  as  a  coward  from  its 
ranks,  and  the  law  of  society  prohibiting 
the  same  act  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  we  see 
the  ''generous  perjury"  of  the  jury  inter- 
poiiog^  to  mediate  between  the  conflicting 
provisions.  Are  there  no  other  offences, 
the  fruit  of  its  defended  excesses  or  esta- 
blished roles,  a  vindictive  punishment  of 
which  the  growing  humanity  of  jurors 
may  at  length  prevent,  even  at  the  cost  by 
which  these  lives  were  saved? 

While  we  write,  a  morning  paper  is  laid 
before  us,  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
preparations  for  hurrying  into  eternity 
aoother  human  being,  whom  the  law  pre- 
cludes firom  filling  the  allotted  measure  of 
his  days,  and  over  whose  remains  legisla- 
tors are  no  doubt  prepared  to  say — 

^Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, — 
As,  bf  our  bands,  and  this  our  present  act, 
Yoa  see  we  do  t  yet  see  you  but  our  hands ; 
And  this,  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful." 

The  columns  before  us  contain  also  an 
ample  detail  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
came  in  crowds,  to  witness  the  last  strug- 
gles of  the  wretched  Courvoisier.  Let  us 
make  some  extracts  :-— 

^  As  early^as  eight  o'clock  yesterday  evening 
grouiM  of  persons  began  to  assemble  in  front  of 
the  prison  ;  and  boys  were  to  be  seen  soliciting 
etistoBera  for  seats  which  remsined  unlet,** 

We  omit  to  copy  what  might  be  called 
the  *< box-sheet;"  and  forbear  to  revive 
)ubUc  disgast,  by  repetition  of  the  noble 
Auaai^ch  it  contains ;-» 


«  At  a  later  hour  in  the  evening  the  Old  Bailey 
resembled  a  fair,  and  the  number  of  persons  in- 
creased till  midnight,  when  some  returned  to  their 
homes  to  take  rest  between  that  time  and  morn- 
ing ;  while  others  resolved  to  remain  in  the  street 
all  night  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  a  com- 
manding position.  Men  stood  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  lekting  anecdotes  of  criminals  whom 
they  had  seen  suffer  on  the  same  spot ;  while 
women  etood  with  infante  in  their  arme  lietemng  to 
their  narrations.  •  •  • 

*'  At  two  o'clock  the  apparatus  of  death  was 
brought  out  of  the  prison  yard,  and  fiyed  in  its 
proper  place*  'J^he  carpenters  were  occupied  ra* 
ther  more  than  two  hours  in  completing  it.  The 
sound  of  the  hammers  ceased  as  the  bells  of  St. 
Sepulchre's  chimed  a  quarter  after  four.  The 
completion  of  the  work  was  signalised  on  the  part 
of  the  mob^  by  a  shout  of  triumph  1        *        * 

*<  The  deportment  of  the  migority  of  the  people 
was  becoming  and  orderly.  But  there  were  many 
of  the  very  lowest  orders  of  society  present,  who 
manifested  all  the  levity  and  revolting  coarseness 
of  conduct  which  are  usually  observed  at  an  exe- 
cution. The  general  hum  of  conversation  which 
was  heard  among  the  crowd,  and  the  loud  and 
heartless  laugh  that  ever  and  anon  struck  the  ear, 
would  have  induced  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  ob- 
ject which  had  called  them  together,  to  suppose 
they  had  come  out  for  a  holiday ;  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  some  passing  pageant,  rather 
than  to  behold  a  fellow-  creature  sacrificed  on  the 
scaffold. 

**  The  moment  he  became  visible  to  the  mob, 
a  dreadful  yell  of  execration  waa  raised,  which 
went  to  the  hearts  of  all  around." 

What  induced  that  <<  savage  yell  of  exe- 
cration?'' Was  it  the  recollection  of  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  their  country  by 
the  act  of  the  assassin?  He  was  a 
foreigner!  therefore  no  disgrace  could 
attach.  Was  it  a  sense  of  the  dishonour 
to  religion?  Thai  demonstration  of  rage 
came  not  from  those,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  her 
behalf.  Such  persons  were  more  likely  to 
be  found  amongst  the  "  majority,  whose 
deportment  was  becoming  and  orderly/' 
Was  it  the  indignation  of  virtuous  men 
against  him  who  had  outraged  virtue's 
laws  ?  Oh  I  no  ;  nor  national  pride — nor 
religion — nor  manly  virtue,  were  echoed 
in  that  *'  savage  yell."  It  denoted  only 
the  native  ferocity  of  men  that  '^  knew  not 
what  they  did  :*'  in  whom  the  violent 
impulses  of  nature,  uncorrected  by  educa- 
tion, were  rendered  more  ungovernable 
by  familiarity  with  such  scenes  of  death. 

Those  who  advocate  the  continuance 
of  these  brutal  exhibitions  dwell  much 
upon  the  "  moral  lesson  "  thev  afford.  At 
what  time,  by  their  computation,  does  the 
effect  of  a  moral  lesson  show  itself?  Im- 
mediately, or  after  a  lapse  of  time  ?  Is  not 
the  experience  of  human  kind  in  favour 

of  the  former  ?    Does  not  the  recoUectioa 
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of  every  man,  who  thinks  at  all,  present 
to  him  a  tliousand  purposes  of  amend- 
ment, formed  in  the  bouse  of  God,'  and 
forgotten  for  the  want  of  an  hour's  se- 
cluded meditation  after  the  act  of  worship 
was  at  an  end  ?  But  is  there  anybody 
who  can  recall  an  instance  of  moral  im- 
proyement,  arising  ultimately  from  lessons 
that  filled  his  heart  with  mingled  lerity 
and  ferocity  when  taught?  It  may  be 
answered,  that  the  *'  becoming  and  orderly 
deportment '^  of  "the  majority,**  at  the 
fatal  scene,  proves  the  efficacy  of  example, 
which  we  deny  I  But,  passing  over  the 
practical  refutation  given  to  such  an  argu- 
ment by  the  very  fact  of  their  appearance 
there,  we  would  remark,  that  these  were 
not  the  professed,  or  proper,  objects  of 
this  **  educational  course  ;**  but,  the  *'  many 
of  the  very  lowest  order  of  society,  who 
rtianifested  all  the  levity  and  revolting 
coarseness  of  demeanour,which  are  usually 
observed  at  an  execution/*  those  whom  the 
writer  designates  **  a  tnob,** — that  iusolent 
term  by  which  power  and  wealth  love  to 
designate  the  crowd, who  arc  the  victims  of 
their  criminality  or  neglect.  If  any  por- 
tion of  a  people  be  **  a  mob,**  the  rulers  of 
that  people  in  their  generations  have  to  an- 
swer for  it  And  we  think  they  will  hardly 
arrest  the  judgment  of  God  or  maoj  if, 
when  arraigned  for  the  depravation  of 
thoj»e  over  whom  they  were  "  set  in  autho- 
rity,*' they  point  to  the  gallows,  as  the 
means  which  they  adopted  to  redeem 
them. 

We  would  dwell  upon  this  case,  because 
the  victim  of  monstrous  error  is  hardly 
yet  cold  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 


tioner; and  also,  because  it  is  a  conclu- 
sive testimony,  in  the  narrowest  compass, 
against  the  evil  we  assail.  On  the  autho- 
rity it  affords  we  say,  that  if  this  remedy 
were  appropriate  it  would  be  uniformly 
attended  with  similar  results ;  and  we 
should  not  see  those  for  whose  improve- 
ment It  was  intended, 

'<  New  melt  into  sorrow ;  flow  maiden  Id  crime.** 

Do  we  find  it  to  be  so  ?  No ;  we  learn 
that  the  sheritf  and  his  attendants  wept  as 
they  conducted  their  fettered  victim  to 
the  threshold  of  eternity,  to  hurl  him  tiefore 
the  judgment  seat,  and  force  him,  unpre- 
pared, upon  his  terrible  account  But  the 
multitude,  the  audience/  whose  **hum  of 
conversation,"  whose  ''  hearty  laugh,** 
would  have  induced  the  supposition,  that 
*'  they  had  come  out  for  a  holiday,  or  to 
see  some  passing  pageant,"  raised  a  dread- 
ful execration  when  he  appeared.  If  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  laws  by  which 
men  are  governed,  demonstrably  Impress 
themselves  upon  every  rank  of  society, 
surely'  we  shall  not  need  any  excuse  for 
returning  to  this  subject  again  and  again, 
iterating  the  question  with  which  we  have 
headed  this  brief  recapitulatioa  of  the 
arguments  of  those,  who  have  preceded 
us  as  champions  of  humanity— 

**  Miuf  crime  be  punished  but  by  other  crimes  ?" 

And  backing  the  appeal  that  seems  to  rise 
from  the  lips  of  the  last  rmmolated  victim, 
in  the  words  of  the  PSalmist— 

*'  WlVat  profit  li  there  in  tnj  blood  when  I  go 
down  to  the  pit  ? 

**  Shall  the  diMt  give  thanlM  unto  Thee,  or  aUl 
k  declare  thy  truth  ?*' 
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SONNETS— PICTURES  FROM  ALPINE  SCENERY. 


THE  POWER   OP   MIND. 

My  life  is  mostly  all  within — but  yet 
I'm  not  so  lost  to  nil  external  thing!?. 
So  deep  contemplative,  as  to  find  wingt 
M'^ben  beaaty  twines  around  me  like  a  net ; 

Aa  now  by  thy  tall  domes  Genera— -set 
In  loveliness  and  light,  who«e  fihadowings 
0*er  beauteous  Leman's  Run.seducin;;  springs, 
Have  wrought  a  scene  I  never  can  forget. 

fint  glorv  from  another  source  is  thine ; 

The  glorv  of  the  past— of  those  whose  mmds 
Have  o'er  thee  shed  a  ray  well-nigh  diving, 

So  bright,  so  dazzling,  that  it  almost  blinds. 
Here  *<  \^ild   Rousseau"  first  drew   bis  native 

breath— 
sny  mMIm^  Cyeners,  leems  the  might  of  desflr* 


MAN —THE  NOBLEST  WORK  OF  GOt>. 

I  own  I  cannot  join  in  thought  with  those 
Who  in  the  scafe  of  being,  lower  man ! 
And  in  exuKing  6ontrMt  view  the  pkA 
Of  voiceksa  nature's  moat  serene  sepoie. 

Aitccndlng  hfgh  Sbint  Bernard's  Motint  of  $naw«, 
There  stands  a  house  of  pious  men,  #ho  eptn 
Tbejoy  of  Kving,  by  the  good  they  can 
Confer  on  him  who  this  rude  pathway  goei. 

The  place  U  moving — stirring  op  the  heart 
With  9Kcted  thoughts  to  liim — thoughts  pure 
ami  good— 

Who  slumped  Hit  iiitegte  with  such  wied  art. 
On  this  vast  mount  and  natural  solitude  ; 

But  grander  far  than  such  sublimity, 

I  deem  this  Holy  RtMe  of  Chmity.       W .  1^. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MUSIC  OF  IRELAND.* 


«  Thk  (faoT  /  dear  !  nveet  old  IrUVtanesr 
;o  cried  O'Neill,  the  last  of  the  Irish 
wrpers,  the  tears  coursmg  down  his  aged 
•heeks,  as  be  contemplated,  with  deep 
iDguish,  the  extinction  of  the  old  strains, 
vhich  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Irish  na* 
ion  for  so  nianj  ages.  That  affectionate 
iclamatien  was  not  vttered  In  yaift.  It 
ank  deep  in  the  mind  of  his  hearer;  and 
D  Edward  Banting  sprang  up  the  sirenu* 
)i»ardoiirand  untiring  energy,  which  have 
reseveda  great  portion  of  the  ancient  me- 
ody  of  Ireland  from  oblivion ;  and  preserved 
n  its  parity,  and,  as  it  were  upon  a  record, 
;he  evidence  of  the  most  euUivated  school 
9f  oor  national  music. 

We  wonld  speak  of  '<  scbods ;"  fot  the 
humble  Irish  pipers  must  have  had  theirs, 
as  had  the  harp ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
thai  "finest  of  all  instruments,"  the  human 
voice,  wfaieh  no  doubt  had  its  own  and  ap- 
propriate school.  Of  these  the  harp  bore 
the  palm.  It  had  been  for  ages  tne  na* 
tional  instmlkient,  the  instrument  of  the 
native  princes  and  their  bards;  and  even 
in  the  decline  of  ancient  manners,  and  so 
late  ai  the  eighteenth  century  itsel*  na- 
tional habits  had  sanctified  a  custom 
vhieh  tended  to  ensure  its  cnltivatton. 
The  profession  of  harper  was  reserved  as 
a  provision  chiefly  for  those  who  happened 
to  be  blind;  and  the  principal  families 
were  every  where  in  the  habit  of  enter- 
taining those  musicians,  whose  custom  ft 
vas  to  travel  about  from  house  to  house, 
remahuQg  from  a  week  to  a  month  in  each, 
and  renewing  the  visit  once  in  a  short 
course  of  yeats.  It  was  ever  a  day  of  re- 
joicing among  the  young  And  the  old,  when 
the  venerable  harper  appeared,  for  the 
hanoiesi  livesy  pleasing  manners,  and 
^reeable  conversation  of  these  men,  as 
veil  as  the  charm  of  their  performances, 
nade  the  wtnderers  always  weleome. 

The  race  has  now  passed  away ;  Irtit, 
bppily,  memotiak  of  their  atkill  and  of 
their  flsasie  have  been  preserved. 

At  the  period  when  Ireland,  long  op- 
preased  and  prostratei  at  length  looked  to 
lier  own  regeneratioB,  and  sought  again  to 
itttime  her  place  among  the  nations,  an  Irish 
gesUeman,  Junes  Dungan,  resident  in  Co* 


penhagen,  incited  by  the  benevolent  and 
patriotic  desire  of  restoring  our  native  mu- 
sic, und  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
harpers,  conceive  the  idea  of  instituting 
annnal  meethigs,  where  skill  in  the  com- 
position and  performance  of  native  airs 
sfaodd  be  etfcouraged,  and  in  which  the 
gentry  of  the  country  might  be  induced 
to  tak<^  an  iftterest ;  and  having  remitted 
fonds  for  the  purpose,  he  succeeded,  in 
the  year  1781,  in  bringing  about  a  well- 
attended  ibeettng,  for  the  revival  of  our 
arfcient  inustc,  at  his  native  town,  Grarfard, 
in  the  counity  of  Longford.  Seven  harpers 
assembled  at  this  first  meeting.  A  second 
took  place  in  the  succeeding  year,  but  two 
new  candidates  only  presented  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  first 
meeting,  and  afthongh  the  second  was  still 
better  and  more  numerously  attended  than 
the  first.  That  Which  followed  was  the 
most  splendid  of  the  three  ;  and  Mr.  Dori- 
gao  himself  came  from  Copenhagen  to  be 
present  at  it;  yet,  only  two  new  names 
appeared  on  the  list  of  harpers;  and  pri-' 
vate  jealousies  having  arisen,  no  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  to  renew  the  meet- 
ings. 

Ten  years  afterwards  some  inhabitants 
of  Belfast,  animated  by  a  similar  spirit, 
associated  themselves  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive and  perpetuate  the  ancient  music  and 
poetry  of  Ireland.  Fortunately,  they  de- 
termined Ikol  only  that  the  harpers  should 
be  ittsembled,  but  also  <<  that  a  person 
welf  versed  in  the  language  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  nation,  should  attend,  with  a 
skiljui  muMtanf  to  transcribe  and  arrange 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts 
of  their  knowledge." 

Ten  harpers  only  responded  to  this  call, 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  which  now  existed 
of  noting  down  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
musical  treasures,  which  ihight  so  soon 
perish,  along  with  their  venerable  reposi- 
tories. And  DO  less  fortunate  was  it  that 
the  office  was  assigned  to  such  a  man  as 
Edward  Banting;. a  gentleman,  who  was 
not  only  gifted  with  admirable  capacity 
for  bis  task  as  a  musician,  but  who,  in  dis- 
charging iti  imbibed  a  pure,  strong,  and 
lasting  passion  for  Irish  melody,  and  who 


*  The  Andeot  Mofie  of  IrehHid,8fndigea  to  the  Piano  Forte,  to  which  is jprefited  a  Disserution 
a  the  Iriih  Harp  snd  Harpers,  including  an  aecoint  of  the  OU  Mslodiea  of  Irdaod.    By  £dwar4 
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long  •urriyed,  (andlong  may  he  yet  live)  to 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  he  acquired.  It 
was  well  that  the  security  of  notation  was 
so  resorted  to ;  for  in  1809,  two  only  of  the 
ten  harpers  assembled  at  Belfast  in  July» 
1792»  were  surviving,  and  those  two  are 
long  since  dead. 

Before  that  time  there  had  been  butthree 
attempts  at  collecting  and  publishing  the 
native  music  of  our  country:  one  by  Burke 
Thumoth,  in  1720;  another  by  Neili,  of 
Christ  Church-yard,  soon  afler ;  and  a  third 
by  Carolan's  son,  patronised  by  Dean  De- 
lany,  about  1747.  In  all  these,  the  coliec* 
tion  was  meagre ;  the  tunes  were  often 
deprived  of  their  peculiar  character ;  and 
the  arrangement  was  calculated  chiefly  for 
the  flute  or  violin,  Mr.  Bunting's  first 
publication,  then,  in  1796,  was  the  only 
collection  of  genuine  Irish  harp  music 
given  to  the  world,  up  to  that  time.  The 
means  which  he  took  to  perfect  himself 
for  his  task,  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
describe  in  other  language,  than  that  which 
he  himself  has  used,  in  his  delightful  and 
heart-stirring  preface  to  the  work  be- 
fore us : — 

**  The  occasion  which  first  confirmed  the  editor 
in  this  pertiality  for  the  airt  of  his  native  coantr^, 
was  the  great  meeting  of  the  harpers  at  Belfast,  in 
the  year  1792.  Before  this  time  there  had  been 
aeveral  similar  meetings  at  Oranard,in  the  county 
of  Loni^ford,  which  had  excited  a  surprising  de« 
gree  of  interest  in  Irish  music  through  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  meeting  at  Belfast  %vas,  how- 
ever, better  attended  than  any  that  had  yet  uken 
5 lace,  and  its  effects  more  permanent,  for  it  kin- 
led  an  enthusiasm  throughout  the  North,  which 
is  bright  in  some  warm  and  honest  hearts  to  this 
day.  All  the  best  of  the  old  clan  of  harpers— 4i 
race  of.  men  then  nearly  extinct,  and  now  gone 
for  ever — ^Denis  Hempson,  Arthur  O'Neill, 
Charles  Fanning,  and  seven  others,  the  least  able 
of  Whom,  has  not  left  his  like  behind,  were  pre- 
sent. Hempson,  who  realised  the  antique  picture, 
drawn  by  Cambrensiii  and  Galilei,  for  he  played 
with  long  crooked  nails,  and  in  his  performance, 
*  the  tinkling  of  the  small  wirev  under  the  deep 
notes  of  the  bass,'  was  peculiarly  thrilling,  toos 
the  attention  of  the  editor  with  a  degree  of  inte- 
rest  which  he  never  can  forget.  He  was  the  only 
^one  who  played  the  very  old — ^the  aboriginal— mu* 
sic  of  the  coiuitry ;  and  this  he  did  in  a  style  of 
such  finished  excellence  as  persuaded  the  editor 
that  the  praises  of  the  old  Irish  haip  in  Cambren. 
sis,  Fuller,  and  others,  instead  of  being,  as  the 
detractors  of  the  country  are  fond  of  asserting,  ill- 
considered,  and  indiscriminate,  were  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  just  tribute  to  that  admirable  instru- 
ment, and  its  then  professors.  But,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  conversation  of  Arthur  0*Neill, 
who,  although  not  so  absolute  a  harper  as  Hemp- 
son, was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had  tra- 
velled in  his  calling  over  all  -parts  of  Ireland,  won 
and  delighted  him.  All  that  the  genius  of  later 
ppets  and  romance  writers  has  feigned  of  the  wan- 
dering minstrel*  was  raalised  in  this  mao.    There 


was  no  house  of  anv  note  In  the  north  of  Ircksd, 
as  far  as  Meath  on  toe  one  hand,  and  Sligo  on  tb< 
other.  In  which  he  was  not  well  known,  and  es. 
gerly  sought  after.  Carolan  had  been  bis  imme- 
diate predecessor,  and  those  who  have  taken  anj 
interest  In  the  life  of  the  elder  minstrel,  will  rrt- 
dily  recognise  the  names  of  Charles  O*  Connor,  of 
Belanagar,  Toby  Peyton,  of  Lisduff;  Jame*  1/- 
win,  of  Streamstown,  Mrs.  Crofton,  of  Longford. 
Con  O'Donnell,  of  Larkfield.  Souire  Jone«,  ot 
Moneyglass — not  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  Ion- 
ger  enumeration — all  of  whom  are  to  be  fonnd 
among  the  list  of  0*Neiirs  friends  and  enteruin. 
era.  He  hadalso  been,  when  a  youth,  to  the  soatb, 
where  his  principal  patron  was  the  faoaous  Thar- 
lagh  Oge  0*Sullivan,  of  Bearbaven,  a  man  wbo 
led  quite  the  life  of  an  old  Irish  chieftain,  mi 
whose  memory  is  still  vividly  preserved  in  tbe 
lays  and  traditions  of  the  county  of  Cork.  O'Neiil 
was  of  tbe  great  Tyrone  family,  an  prided  him- 
self on  his  descent,  and  on  supporting,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  character  cf  a  gentleman  nArper.  Al- 
though blind  from  his  vouth,  he  possessed  a  sur- 
prising  capacity*  for  the  observation  of  men  and 
manners.  He  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Acland  Elane,  who  had  played  before  tbe  Preten. 
der,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Spain.  He  him. 
self  had  pUyed  on  Brian  Boru's  harp,  stning  for 
the  occasion,  through  the  streets  of  Limerick,  in 
the  year  1760 ;  in  a  word,  he  was  a  man  whose 
conversation  was  enough  to  enamour  any  one  of 
Irish  music,  much  more  one  so  enthu^astic  is 
every  iking  Irieh  as  the  editor. 

**  Animated  by  the  countenance  and  sMsistance 
of  several  townsmen  of  congenial  taste  and  babiti, 
of  whom  his  excellent  friend,  Dr.  James  M*Dob> 
neil,  is  now,  alas !  the  only  survivor,  and  aasisted, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  O'Neill  and  the  od^  harpcn 
present  oii  this  memorable  occasion,  the  editor, 
immediately  alter  the  termination  of  the  meetiog, 
commenced  forming  his  first  collection.  For  thti 
purpose  he  travelled  into  Derry  andtTyrone,  visit, 
ing  Hempson,  after  his  return  to  MagUligan,  ia 
the  former  county,  and  spending  a  good  part  of  the 
summer  about  Ballinascreen  and  other  monntsin 
districts  in  the  latter,  where  he  obtained  a  grrat 
number  of  admirable  airs  from  the  country  people. 
His  principal  acquisitions  were,  however,  made 
in  the  province  of  Connaoght,  whither  be  was 
invited  by  the  celebrated  Kichard  Kirwan,  of 
Cregg,  the  philosopher,  and  founder  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  who  was  himself  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  native  music,  and  who  was  of  aneh  inflo- 
ence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  procured  tbe 
editor  a  ready  opportunity  of  obtaining  tones,  both 
from  high  and  low.  Having  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectations,  he  returned  to  Belfast,  and  in  the  year 
1796  produced  his  first  volume,  containing  sixty- 
six  native  Irish  airs,  never  before  publtshed." 

In  subsequent  years  he  made  repeated 
journeys  through  all  parts  of  the  coontry, 
where  he  had  any  expectation  of  finding 
th6  old  musie  preserved,  but  chiefiy 
through  Ulster  and  Connaught,  never  re* 
laxing  in  his  efforts  to  procure  aa  many 
more  airs  as  he  could  collect ;  and  he  pub- 
Ibhed  his  second  volume,  containing 
seventy-five  additional  tunes,  with  a  dis* 
sertation  on  the  Irish  harp  prefixed,  in 
1809.    Mr.  Bunting  proceeds— 

«  jn  preparing  the  msteriils  of  the  seooad  pah« 
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]\cAtm,  the  editor  bad  occasion  frequently  to  visit 
Hempfon,  who  was  now  bed-ridden,  being  over 
one  hundred  years  old.  From  bim  be  not  only 
procured  many  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  pieces 
in  the  whole  collection,  but  learned  also  his  pecu- 
liar mode  of  playing  and  fingering — the  identical 
manner  described  by  Cambrensii — tOj^ether  with 
a  {rest  namber  of  the  terms  of  musical  science 
a«ed  among  the  old  Irish,  and  of  which  he  had 
already  gota  lance  collection  from  O'Neill.  Being 
in  possession  of  these  technical  terms,  and  having 
learned  their  practical  illustration  from  the  very 
wires  of  Hempson'a  harp,  *<that  Queen  of 
3Iuiie,***  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  he  began 
to  entertain  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing moic  for  Irish  music,  than  merely  to  collect 
and  publish  its  remains,  as  so  man^  disjecta  mem- 
bra citharac ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he 
he  has  endeavoured  for  the  last  thirtv  years,  not 
only  to  procure  all  the  genuine  aire  hitherto  un- 
published, sad  to  arrange  them  in  the  true  harp 
style,  M  they  may  have  been  played  by  the  Scotts, 
O'CahsBs,  and  Uonnallona  of  former  times,  and 
ss  thej  would  now  be  played  by  Heropson,  if  he 
were  still  alive  •  but  also,  ao  to  clasaify  them  as  to 
render  the  whole  series  subservient  to  an  investi- 
gution  of  the  principles  and  history  of  our  native 
nusic,  BO  investigation  which  he  ia  well  aware  he 
csa  only  conduct  a  comparatively  short  distance ; 
hut  one,  in  which  to  make  any  progress,  is  worth 
so  much,  that,  if  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
ever  10  little,  he  counts  the  time  and  labour  he 
has  ipeot  in  the  pursuit  as  nothing." 

The  resnlt  has  been  the  present  beau- 
iiful  volume,  in  which  the  entire  number 
of  airs  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  of  these  e^nsiderably  more  tlmn  orie 
hundred  and  twenty  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  publbhed.  These  are  accompa- 
oied  with  aereral  interesting  essays ;  on 
the  characteristics  of  Irish  melody  ;  on  the 
method  of  playing,  and  musical  vocabu- 
lary  of  the  old  Irish  harpers ;  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  harp  and  bagpipe  in  Ireland, 
(by  his  friends  Messrs.  Samuel  Fergusonand 
George  Petrie) ;  on  the  various  efforts  to 
revive  the  Irish  harp ;  with  anecdotes  of 
the  more  distinguished  harpers  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  notices  of  the  more 
remarkable  melodies  and  pieces  of  the 
collection. 

In  editing  his  music,  Mr.  Bunting  has 
brought  one  most  important  principle  into 
coostant  action,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  Hb  chief  aim  throughout  has 
been  ''to  guard  the  primitive  air 
WITH  A  EXLiGions  vKNBRATioN  ;*  and 
to  this,  as  he  says,  he  has  made  every 
thing  else  subordinate.  His  next  object 
bti  been  to  give  the  airs  arranged  *'  in  true 

*  "  la  the  dj^  of  Noah  I  was  green ; 

After  hia  flood  I've  not  been  saen 

Uotil  aareatecn  hondred  and  two  I  wss  fimnd 

By  Cormae  Kdly,  mder  ground ; 

He  nused  me  np  to  that  degree 

<)«(■  of  Mi£  they  cdl  me7 


harp  style "  for  the  piano  forte ;  and,  as 
he  adds,  ^*  finding  that  the  adaptation  of 
words,  even  of  those  to  which  the  airs 
have  been  sung  for  generations  back,  being 
embarrassed  by  a  defective  accompani- 
ment, interferes  with  the  purity  of  their 
arrangement,  he  has,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, given  the  music  alone." 

In  the  classification  of  Irish  airs  which 
he  makes,  he  distinguishes  them  with  re* 
ference  to  their  dates,  assigning  each  air, 
in  his  present  publication,  to  one  or  other 
of  three  distinct  epochs,  as,  the  very  an- 
cient, the  ancient,  and  those  composed 
from  tlie  time  of  Carolan,  (born  1670,  died 
1738),  to  that  of  Jaclsson  and  Stirling, 
(about  1775);  for,  as  he  says,  **  since  the 
death  of  the  latter  composer,  the  produc- 
tion of  new  melodies  in  Ireland  has  wholly 
ceased." 

For  the  Irish  harp,  the  harpers  and  their 
music,  Mr.  Bunting's  enthusiasm  rises  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  and  tlie  result  of  his 
labours,  his  system,  and  hb  enthusiasm, 
is,  that  wherever  the  music  was,  in  its 
origin,  harp  music,  we  have  the  most  com- 
plete assurance,  that  we  are  now  possessed, 
in  Mr.  Bunting's  edition,  of  the  true  and 
genuine  composition.  His  fidelity  in  giv- 
ing what  he  heard,  exactly  as  he  heard  it, 
is  unquestionable ;  and  with  equal  confi- 
dence may  it  be  taken,  that  the  Irish 
harpers  did  not  alter  the  tunes  they  learned, 
but  played  them  exactly  as  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  masters,  preserving  invio- 
late their  traditional  integrity. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  harp  airs,  Mr. 
Bunting's  publication  is  absolute  perfec- 
tion. He  has  given  us,  and  perhaps  he 
alone  of  all  men  living  was  qualified  to 
give  us,  the  music  of  Carolan,  and  hia 
predecessors,  characteristically  as  its  inven- 
tors fixed  it  in  existence.  So,  we  have  the 
highest  probability,  that  in  the  remaining 
airs,  generally,  he  has  ^recorded  for  ua 
faithfully  the  mode  in  which  those  airs, 
though  not  composed  for  the  harp,  were  > 
traditionally  performed  by  the  old 
harpers ;  or,  when  he  derived  his  acquaint* 
ance  with  them  from  otlier  sources,  the 
mode  in  which  they  foould  have  been 
played  by  the  harpers.  This  b  an  ines- 
timable acquisition. 

With  respect  also  to  the  airs,  which  he 
has  picked  up  from  sources  other  than  the 
harpers,  he  gives  us  the  strong  assurance 
of  his  experience  that  the  tunes  must  be 
genuine.  A  strain  of  music,  he  says,  once 
impressed  on  the  jpopularear,  never  varies. 
For  taste  in  muaic  i»  no  unirersali  eqie- 
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eialfy  (inuMff  cauniry  people  aff4  m  opofr 
tandage^  and  ain  are  so  easilyi  indeed  in 
many  instances  so  intuitiTely  acquired, 
that  when  a  melody  has  once  been  divulged 
in  any  district,  a  criterion  is  immediately 
established  in  almost  every  ear ;  and  diis 
criterion  being  the  more  infallible  in  pro- 
portion as  it  requires  less  effort  in  judging, 
we  have  thus,  m  all  situations,  and  at  all 
times,  a  tribunal  of  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  of  unequalled  impartiality,  (for  it  b  un- 
conscious of  the  exercise  of  its  own  au- 
thority,) governing  the  musical  traditions 
of  the  people,  and  preserving  the  native 
airs  and  melodies  of  every  country,  in  their 
integrity,  and  from  the  eariiest  periods." 
And  he  concludes,  that  so  long  as  the  mu- 
sical collector  or  antiquary  confines  his 
search,  to  the  native  districts  of  the  tunes 
he  seeks  for,  he  may  always  be  certain  of 
the  absolute  and  unimpeachable  authority 
of  every  note  he  procures. 

In  addition  to  these  assuranceSi  Mr, 
Bunting  supplies  us  with  admirable  mate- 
rials, whereby  to  form  our  own  opinions  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  airs.  He  has  only 
left  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  pursue  his 
investigations  farther,  and  in  a  direction 
distinct  from  that  in  which  he  has  traced 
the  several  airs  to  their  epochs, — namely, 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  probable  origin  of 
the  airs.  He  has  every  where  shown  that 
his  mind  is  full  of  the  subject  to  which 
we  refer,  though  he  has  no  where  precisely 
developed  his  ideas  with  respect  to  it« 

We  have  already  intimated  our  vie^, 
that  there  were  three  separate  sources  of 
our  national  melodies— that  they  were 
formed  either  for  the  harp,  the  pipes,  or 
the  voice.  There  remains,  then,  this  in- 
vestigation upon  each  air ;  to  which  of  the 
three  classes  does  it  essentially  belong  ?  Is 
itof  the  harp — of  the  pipes— or  of  the  voice? 

Here  again,  Mr.  Bunting's  work  supplies 
materials ;  he  gives  us  the  sources  of  his 
Own  imagination,  where,  when,  and  from 
whom  procured ;  he  gives  us,  in  the  cases 
of  the  more  modern  airs,  the  names  of  the 
authors,  where  he  could  procure  them  ;  he 
uniformly  supplies  the  names  he  got  for 
the  airs; and  he  has  enriched  his  work^ 
especially  in  the  chronological  series^  with 
valuable  observations.  Some  of  these 
enable  us  to  put  together  a  few  thoughts, 
as  to  the  means  we  possess  of  tri^cing  our 
airs  to  their  sources. 

The  ancient  bag-pipe  was  incapable  of 
producing  properly,  either  tl^e  iburt^  or  the 
seventh  tones  of  the  diatonic  |cid^«  The 
harp  oaj  |,h9  9fter  JH4  ^  i(»  |!^ 


ilringiy  comprisiiig  the  fid|  di^^c  msI^ 
for  the  joint  compass  of  the  voices  hoifi  of 
man  and  woman ;  but  the  diatonic  scale 
only  tuned  at  one  time  in  the  key  of  C^ 
vrith  F.  natural ;  at  another  with  the  ley  of 
C',  and  F.  sharp.  The  limits  imposed  by 
these  instruments  would,  by  habitoalue, 
naturally  effect  the  character  of  the  ni- 
tionai  melody ;  so  that  even  Ae  roiee 
music  of  the  country  would  mainly  be  con- 
fined within  them ;  but  it  would  not  bene- 
fPSittrily  so  confined.  Mr.  Bunting  vat- 
cessfully  and  happily  refutes  those,  who 
would  argue  against  the  antiquity  of  sook 
of  our  best  music,  on  the  gfound  that  the 
characteristics  of  genuine  Irish  mekxly,  are 
those  of  omission  merely  of  the  fourth  and 
seventh ;  and  proves  that  airs,  not  charu- 
terized  by  the  omission  o^  the  fourth  and 
seventh,  are  yet  quite  Irish  in  their  atnc- 
tnre.  In  the  same  manner  an  air  majr 
overstep  the  limits  of  the  harp  scale,  whlcii 
except  in  the  use  of  a  flat  seventh,  would 
be  confined  to  the  diatonic  scale,  sad  yet 
be  quite  Irish  in  its  stmcture. 

Pursuing  his  analysis,  he  shows  that  tlit 
feature  which  in  truth  distinguishes  aB 
Irish  melody,  whether  proper  to  the  de* 
fective  bag-pipe,  orsuited  to  the  harp,  (or, 
he  might  have  added,  to  the  perfect TOfce) 
is  not  the  nsffatitfe  omission,  but  the  posi- 
tive and  empkaHe  presence  of  a  particabr 
tone,  which  he  shows  to  be  the  Major 
Sbtii,  or  in  other  words,  the  note  A  in  the 
scale  of  G,  or  die  note  E  in  the  scaleofG. 
<«  This  it  is  that  stamps  the  character  on 
every  bar  of  the  air  in  wbidi  it  occorsi  so 
diat  the  moment  this  tone  is  heard,  we  ex- 
claim, <<that  is  an  Irish  nidociv"  We 
glory  in  him,  whilst  he  revels  in  thesDJoj- 
ment  of  his  discovery.  *<  Peculiar  and 
deeply  delightful  sensations,"  saya  he, 
^attend  the  intonation  of  this  chord  when 
struck  in  a  sequence  of  musical  sounds; 
sensations  which  thrill  every  ear,  and  may 
be  said  to  touch  the  **  leading  sioewo"  of 
the  Irish  heart  There  are  many  hundred 
genuine  Irish  airs,  some  of  them  defectire 
in  the  fisurtfa  and  seventh,  some  supj^J- 
ing  the  place  of  the  latter  by  a  flat  seventh, 
and  others  again  perfect  in  idi  Uieir  dia- 
tonic intervals ;  yet  let  even  an  iodiftreo' 
ear  catch  the  strain  of  any  one  of  thein, 
whether  performed  by  the  best  orche«ttf» 
or  by  the  meanest  street  musidan,  and  it 
will  at  once  feel  thrilled  by  the  searchisg 
tone  of  the  emphatic  Ma|or  Sixib ;  m  ijj 
that  touching  and  tioglia^  aensstioa  m 
recognize  the  prop^  voice  of  the  Jm^  ^ 
Song.** 
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This  duuaetemtic  is  common  to  oar 
ain  of  Bvery  cIam. 

In  disUngauliiBg  the  pipe  ionos,  the 
oniwon  of  the  foiuth  and  seyenth  aflEbrds 
«  meaoa  of  indicatioii.  An  aptitude  to  a 
droning  baMy  of  coarse,  gives  another. 
Where  these  two  coaibine»-as  in  theair, 
'« What  is  that  to  him,''  (p.  15)  the  infer- 
eace  becomes  very  powenul ;  ajid  acoord- 
ingly,  we  find  Mr.  Bunting  inoidentally 
classiDg  it  as  one  of  our  **  song  and  pipe 
Urnesy"  by  which  we  suppose  him  to  mean 
a  pipe  tone  made  vocal. 

Again,  we  may  distinguish  the  harp 
teaes  by  a  necessity  for  a  strongly  varied 
diatonic  bass,  such  as  when  we  find  the 
peculiar  note,  the  Mt^or  Sixth  in  the  me- 
lody, having  for  its  harmony  the  Major 
Concord  of  the  Fourth,  a  form  on  which 
Mr.  Bunting  particularly  observes  as  of 
frequent  recurrence.  An  instrumental 
frame  in  the  melody  furnishes  further  evi- 
dence of  the  same  tendency ;  and  where 
both  of  these  indications  are  found,  as  in 
the  air  « Kitty  Tyrrell,"  (p.  16.)  little 
doubt  of  the  conclusion  can  remain ;  and 
accordtogly  we  find  him  giving  this  air  as 
representing  '*  the  perfect  harp  lesson." 
The  second  chapter  of  the  work  before  us 
]&  a  complete  manual  for  the  study  of  the 
Irish  haqs  to  which  the  musical  reader 
wiXi  refer  with  delight. 

The  pare  song  is  to  be  separated  from 
both  the  above  classes,  and  in  doing  this 
Ktt  the  greatest  difficulty  of  an  accurate 
dasfiification.  A  varied  though  simple 
karmony,  and  easy  and  graceful  form  in 
the  melody,  especialiy  when  suited  to 
mari^ed  expression  in  prolonged  tones,  and 
tttsntial  notes  departing  from  the  diatonic 
scale,— these  and  the  like  would  form  some 
of  tbe  elements  for  the  determination. 

Occasional  expressions  in  his  book  in- 
timate that  Mr.  Bunting  fully  appreciates 
**  Irish  song  music,"  as  a  separate  body  of 
national  mdody;  although  he  has  not  fol- 
loved  those  ideas  into  the  detail,  which  he 
has  ased  on  most  other  subjects. 

ladependeutly  of  that  great  principal 
ebaraoteristic  of  Irish  melody,  "  the  Em- 
phatic Sixth,  which  Mr.  Bunting  has  so 
bappily  pointed  out,  be  notices  a  pecu- 
liar!^ of  structure  and  arrangement^  ob- 
terrable  chiefly  in  the  class  of  very  old 
ain,  which  are,  for  the  moat  part  in  a 
Bujor  key,  in  triple  (J)  time,  and  in  four 
pirts;  the  fiivt  modulated  on  the  key  note 
Ukd  dosing  won  it;  the  second  an  octave 
bigher,  modulated  from  the  key  note  to  its 
W;  (fae  Ifaifd modidated  on fte  ke^ note 


either  to  the  fourth*  with  its  major  coa- 
oord,  or  the  sixth  with  its  minor  concord, 
the  melody  proceeding  to  the  emphatic 
sixth ;  and  the  last  part  returning  with  a 
slight  difference,  to  the  first  part  of  the 
tone.  Most  of  the  airs  coming  within  this 
arrangement  we  must  consider  vocal ;  at 
all  events  they  are  plainly  not  derived  from 
the  pipes. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  from  not  minutely 
attending  to  those  distinctions,  and  partly 
too  perhaps,  from  his  being  so  thoroughly 
and  ardently  enamoured  of  the  music  of 
our  harp  school,  that  he  has  drawn  some 
conclusions  in  which  we  do  not  quite  agree 
with  him:  as  when  he  supposes  that  versions 
of  some  of  our  national  songs,  which  he 
received  from  the  harpers,  are  more  surely 
originals  than  the  airs^  commonly  received 
as  such  ;  as  that  of  '<  Eileen  a  Roone"  (No. 
123),  and  that  called  "LiUle  Molly  OI' 
(No.  90),  from  which  he  says  (p.  17),  the 
popular  air  of  <' Molly  Astore"  is  taken. 
The  fonner  he  got  from  Hampson,  the 
latter  from  Fanning,  in  1792,  both  of  them 
harpers.  But  what  are  these  but  varieties 
of  the  airs  ?  Of  the  utmost  purity  of  Iri^ 
sfyle  we  admit,  and  therefore,  we  esteem 
the  publication  of  them  invaluable;  be- 
sides being  beautiful  in  themselves,  they 
furnish  noble  materials  whereby  to  test  the 
true  versions  of  those  songs.  But  plainly 
those  versions  are  not  purely  vocal ;  and  to 
say  that  either  of  the  airs  in  question  is 
anything  essentially  but  a  melody  of  pure 
voice,  is  a  proposition  to  which  we  must 
confess  ourselves  utterly  irreconcileable. 

Occasionally  he  applies  a  somewhat  la- 
boured arrangement  to  an  air  purely  vocal. 
Thus  with  the  plain  and  tender  air,  '<  Clara 
Burke"  (No.  99),  we  own  we  should 
prefer  a  light,  flowing,  dreamy  accompa- 
niment. 

But  we  confess  ourselves  too  highly 
fdeased  wit^  all  that  Mr.  Bunting  hds  given 
us,  to  dwellfor  another  moment  upon  what 
he  has  not ;  and  delighted  as  we  are  with 
the  analysis  he  affords  us  for  ascertaining, 
from  the  qualities  common  to  the  airs,  the 
true  essentials  of  all  Insh  music,  and  with 
the  materials  he  furnishes  for  investigating 
its  sorts,  we  are  not  the  less  charmed  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  variety  of  the 
modes,  in  which  the  native  genius  exhibited 
its  powers^  of  which  the  present  publication 
exhibits  many  new  specimens. 

What  can  exceed  in  beauty  '<  The  Lame 
YcMow  Beggar/'  (No.  !20,)  written  by 
O^Calian,  1650,  and  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed t»;r)4m  jn  reference  to  his  own  &Qefi 
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.  (mdiaLneAf  tckwardt  tbe  end  of  his  career  ?  In 
'Hm  Mme  style,  but  witbstriking  difference, 
we  have  afterwards  another  lovely  air, 
«  Tke  WheelriglU/'  (No.  35.)  Tbe  sound 
|Kit  to  the  former  is  composed  of  two  equal 
fihrasea  of  four  bars  each,  in  the  latter  of 
three  such  phrases.  In  the  first  air  in  the 
•eoUeeiio0»  the  first  part  is  cpmposed  of 
three  Buch  phrases,  and  the  second  of  five, 
tJbbe.laat  three  being  a  return  of  the  first 
rpart*  In  "  The  Rejected  Lover,**  (No, 
do,)  the  phrases  are  divided  into  single  bars 
-ead^  the  extreme  shortness  of  which  pro* 
4uces  a  singular  effect,  almost  seeming  to 
betray,  the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  unhappy 
subject  of  tbe  song. 

The  division  of  ^^  Scott's  Lamentation 
for  the  Baron  of  Loughmoe,**  (No.  8,)  is 
made  in  a  manner  we  have  never  before 
witnessed  in  music.  It  is  founded  on 
phrases  oi three  bars  in  triple  time.  The  first 
two  parts  are  each  composed  o£two  of  these 
phrases,  introduced  by  a  bell-like  leading 
strain.  The  third  part  is  composed  of  four 
such  phrases,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  of 
#^»0f»each.  The  effect,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  altogether  unique. 

The  break-— followed  by  a  return  to  some 
thought  in  a  previous  phrase — a  thing 
which  gives  so  much  life  to  many  a  merry 
Irish  strain,  is  well  illustrated  in  '*  Did  you 
see  the  Black  Rogue,"  (No.  6,)  an  air  which 
from  its  bass,  the  absence  of  the  fourth  from 
its  melody,  and  a  very  sparing  use  of  the 
aeveuth,  we  may  class  as  a  pipe  tune.  In 
".Patrick's  Day,"  (No.  91,)  the  singular 
effect  of  the  break  is  heightened  by  its 
fsoming  upon  a  phrase  only  half  the  length 
of  the  other  phrases  of  the  air ;  the  setting 
here  given  has,  however,  nothing  remark- 
able in  it,  beyond  its  simplicity. 

A  still  milder  effect  is  that  produced  by 
terminating  the  melody  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key,  as  in  the  pipe  tunes,  Nos.  6,  and  108. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  in  *<  The  Sum- 
mer's Comingi"  which  appears  to  be  a  per- 
fect harp  tune.  So  in  No.  8,  which  seems 
a  song.  In  No.  9,  the  ending  on  the  ap- 
parent key  note  has  a  like  effect  In  this 
the  abrupt  beginning  on  the  flat  seventh 
heightens  the  singularity ;  and  tbe  rushing 
stream  of  wildness  which  sweep  through 
the  air  renders  it  delicious.  From  its  strain 
as  well  as  from  the  presence  of  the  flat 
aeventhy  and  the  absence  of  the  sharp 
aeyenthp  it »  evidently  a  harp  air. 
\  Mr.  Bunting  deprecates  with  much 
wannth  the  "supposed  emendatioDa"  of 
the  Irish  Melodies  by  Sir  John  Stevenson ; 
and  although  fully  impresied  with  the  8ur« 


passing  beauty  of  the  songa  of  o«r  ibtt 
lyric  writer,  yet  he  deeply  deplofca  tke 
fact,  that  in  these  "  new  Irish  melftdiet,** 
the  work  of  the  poet  was  aocountad  of  to 
paramount  an  interest,  that  the  proper 
order  of  song  writing  was  in  vmubj  ia- 
stances  inverted,  and  instead  of  tiie  wof^ 
being  adapted  to  the  tune,  the  time  was 
too  often  adapted  to  the  woids*  He  ps« 
thetically  laments  that  the  tunes  hare 
been  carried  altogether  out  of  their  old 
sphere  among  the  simple  and  tvaditioa- 
loving  people  of  the  country,  with  whan 
many  of  the  <<  new  melodies,"  to  tbia  daj, 
are  hardly  suspected  to  be  thenaaelvo; 
and  he  is  unable  to  conceal  bia  ehi^im  at 
seeing  the  old  national  music,  which  it  hsi 
been  his  ambition  to  preserve  in  ita  inte- 
grity, ^  thus  unworthily  handled,  and  seat 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  in  a  dress  so 
unlike  its  native  garb." 

We  trust  that  the  rebukes,  which  are 
thus  dealt  out  by  an  authority  so  high, 
and  with  a  hand  so  unsparing,  will  not  be 
without  their  effect.  It  is  too  mnch  tke 
fashion,  when  a  natire  air  beeome*  s 
favorite,  to  change  the  structure*  both  af 
its  melody  and  its  modulation,  into  nowc 
thing  foreign  to  the  genius  of  ita  rauaie; 
and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  sources  of  variety,  appropriate  to  ili 
genius,  which  the  study  of  genuine  nationl 
music  would  furnish. 

It  is  now  a  difficult  matter  to  detennae 
how  far  singing  in  parts,  or  in  choiii^  was 
used  in  ancient  Irish  music  Traeea  of  itf 
existence  in  the  church  Bervice»  at  Jcnatin 
our  ancient  monasteries,  have  been  pi»> 
served,  (pp.  50,  51).  It  is  remarkaye 
that  several  of  our  airs  indicate  the  form 
of  tbe  duet ;  and  some  of  those  in  the  pi«- 
sentcollection,  withslightalteration,  might 
be  so  arranged ;  such  are  "  In  this  village 
there  lives  a  fair  maid,"  (No.  \&\  and 
"  Sweet  Portaferry,"  (No.  76).  «  The 
gentle  maiden,"  (No.  48),  seema  ahnost 
to  have  been  conceived  for  a  full  hannooy 
of  voices.  We  would  be  glad  to  aee  this 
subject  attended  to,  provided  that  it  wwe 
only  attempted  where  the  additional  parts 
themselves  would  prove  genuindy  Irish ; 
for  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  eiyoy 
the  perversions  of  our  native  mnsie. 

The  choral  character  was  certainly 
acknowledged;  thus  in  tbe  pteaentooUee- 
tion  we  find  a  chorus  called  the  **  Oeasum" 
to  the  air  <<  Ballinderry,"  (No.  56^  whidi 
is  remarkable. 

We  cannot  eondnde  this  notice  vithoat 
referring  to  the  settings,  ao  tdmirable  and 
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compleiey  of  the  GaH  and  Caatnan,  or 
the  Irish  Cry,  given  us  at  p.  88,  (No.  3), 
and  the  Cry,  as  sung  in  Ulster,  (No.  81). 
To  this  day  you  may  hear,  as  a  funeral 
procession  winds  through  the  mountains, 
in  the  most  remote  district  of  Munster,  the 
came  appalling,  wondrous,  and  beautiful 
Ibno  of  choral  melody,  sung  by  a  thousand 
voices,  which  Mr.  Bunting  heard,  and 
noted,  in  the  last  century,  among  the  pro- 
fessed keeners  in  the  North ;  he  has  seen 
it  in  a  MS»  above  one  hundred  years  old ; 
and  he  adduces  reasons  for  referring  it 
(from  its  words,)  to  no  later  a  date  than 
the  tenth  century.  But  to  what  less  an- 
tiquity, than  a  date  coeval  with  the  earliest 
of  the  natiouj  can  we  attribute  a 


music  80  handed  down  with  the  tradition 
of  solemn  national  custom,  through  parta 
wholly  disconnected ;  and  with  an  identity 
so  perfect,  that  the  very  sight  of  the  old 
notings  of  the  northern  cry,  vividly  recalla 
to  the  mind  every  turn  of  the  thrilling 
keen,  as  it  has  been  borne  to  our  eaia  on 
the  breezes  of  the  south  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  native  art  the  present 
publication  is  most  interesting.  But  we 
cannot  say  half  what  we  want  to  say  about 
this  glorious  book,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  paper.  Meanwhile,  reader,  go  and 
buy  it ;  and  by  the  time  you  are  familiar 
with  its  contents,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
have  another  talk  with  you  over  it. 


THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVENTION. 


Thc  recent  Anti-Slavery  Convention  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  world — ^for  the 
represeutative  opinion  of  England,  Ireland, 
S<>sdand,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
America,  may  be  fairly  taken  upon  such 
a  qaestion,  as  that  of  Christendom — ^is  a 
reosarkable  event  in  the  history  of  human 
amelioration.  Whether  all  that  was  hoped 
from  its  assembling,  be  realised  or  no,  or 
whether  the  good  fruit  of  its  exertions, 
appear  and  ripen  in  a  year  or  a  generation, 
is  not  the  question  now  to  be  considered. 
A  great  and  good  tiling  in  itself  has  been 
accomplished.  The  delegates  of  nations, 
unarmed,  sate  with  the  energy  of  faith  in 
God,  and  charity  towards  suffering  man, — 
anauthorised,  save  by  tlie  authority  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  human  liberty, 
— ^Iiave  met  together,  and  joined  hands  in 
mutaal  pledge,  that  in  every  Christian 
land,  a  cry  of  execration  shall  henceforth 
be  raised  against  the  abomination  of  co- 
loured bondage— a  cry  never  to  be  hushed, 
till  that  abomination  be  driven  from  the 
iace  of  a  too  long  polluted  earth. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  London,  at 
the  Free-mason's  Hall,  on  Friday,  12th 
June.  Our  expectations,  we  confess,  were 
high,  and  the  reality  did  not  disappoint 
them.  We  thought  from  the  first  moment 
the  idea  was  broached,  of  thus  calling  to- 
gether'Hhe  pledged  philanthropy  of  earth," 
that  the  conception  was  a  truly  noble  one. 
The  jealousies  of  national  independence 
had  long  atood  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of 
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righteous  sympathy,  between  good  men  in 
different  countries  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very; but  here  was  a  way  proposed  of 
clearin<r  nt  a  bound,  all  the  barriers  which 
had  hiUierto  interposed.  It  grasped  the 
universe  in  its  wide-spread  arms ;  it  forgot 
the  distvirtion  of  clime,  and  hue,  and 
dialect,  and  sought  to  unite  all  races  in 
one  vast  brotherhood,  as  the  children  of 
one  common  Father. 

We  rejoice  that  it  has  been  permitted 
us  to  witness  the  first  realisation  of  such  a 
thought.  We  trust  it  is  but  the  com* 
meucement  of  our  breathing  in  an  in- 
creased degree,  **  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  men."  It  asked  not  who  are, 
or  who  had  been  our  enemies,  or  our 
rivals.  It  was  in  fine,  as  we  believe,  the 
first  practical  attempt  ever  made  to  band 
men  of  all  countries  together,  to  work  and 
co-operate  in  the  wide  field  of  universal 
good.  The  immediate  object  was  that  of  de- 
stroying one  of  the  foulest  monsters  that 
walked  the  earth — ^personal  slavery ;  that 
which  lowers  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute» 
which  consigns  alike,  to  the  depths  of  de* 
gradation,  the  master  and  the  slave. 

And  truly,  there  were  sad  tales  told — of 
deadly  cruelty  in  Spanish  Cuba,  in  Portu- 
guese Brazil,  and  in  many  other  places;  butt 
foremost  in  the  catalogue  of  reproach,  stood 
free,  republican  America!  America — the 
rallying  gronnd  of  modern  liberty;  but  how 
debased,  degraded,  covered  with  in&my, 
from  holding  in  the  iron  fettara  of  sUvery» 
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nearly  three  millions  of  her  subjects.  Li- 
berty of  opinion,  and  free  discussion,  scared 
and  affrighted  thence,  have  either  fled  to 
other  lands,  or  sought  a  congenial  dwelling 
in  the  breasts  of  the  few  noble  spirits,  who 
are  still  the  faithful  depositaries  of  the 
^own-trodden  charter  of  their  country's 
rjghu  ? 

Andy  let  none  say— tr^  have  nought  to 
4o  with  thb.  Shall  we  be  ailent,  when 
the  choicest  spirits  of  America,  have  said, 
''Come  and  help  us?  You  can  pow- 
erfully aid  the  cause  of  liberty  by  your 
influence,  your  co-operation,  and,  above 
iU»  by  your  pens." 

America  looks  to  slavery-hating  England, 
and  to  slavery-hating  Ireland,  for  they  are 
her  parents  from  whom  she  is  sprung.  Her 
population  read  with  avidity,  our  literature, 
both  standard  and  periodical :  would  that 
there  was  in  its  pages,  more  of  fire  in 
the  cause  of  the  poor  down-trodden  slave. 
Free  expression  of  European  sentiment,  on 
behalf  of  freedom,  will  be  read,  when  their 
home  productions  would  be  consigned  to 
the  flames. 

Again,  is  not  America  the  refuge  of 
thousands  of  our  sons  ?  Shall  we,  if  our 
effbrts  can  prevent  it,  suffer  them  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  fhthers,  only  to  swell  the 
fanks  of  tyranny  ?  Shall  we  not  tell  them 
what  they  may  expect  in  America,  and 
what  they  ought  to  do  ?  Shall  we  not  tell 
them,  that  slavery  still  reigns  there ; — that 
in  the  South,  the  poor,  degraded,  coloured 
man,  groans  under  the  lash  of  the  driver; — 
that  in  the  North,  the  miserable  prejudice 
against  colour,  bars  him  flrom  those  rights 
which — oh,  shame  on  a  recreant  land^* 
America  has  declared,  are  the  inalienable 
inheritance  of  every  human  being;  and  that 
though  the  fetter  cannot  be  rivetted  there, 
yet  a  cruel  law  prevents  the  coloured  man 
participatingyn  those  civil  privileges  which, 
Dy  every  principle  of  justice,  are  his ; — 
that  they  are  unworthy  the  name  of  Irish- 
men, if  they  do  not,  from  the  moment  of 
their  landing,    side  with  those  who  are 

8 gainst  the  continuance  of  these  things, 
h,  that  we  could  impress  on  all,  the  im- 
mense value  of  a  sound  Irish  and  English 
Anti-Slavery  feeling,  on  the  destinies  of 
America  I 

But  do  we  see  no  other  advantages  in  agi- 
*tating  the  wrongs  of  others,  besides  our 
own?  Aye,  that  we  do.  The  moral 
vision  of  many  amongst  us,  is  obscured 
t>y  local  prejudice.  But  point  them  to  the 
far  West — 16  a  slave-degraded  soil ;  or  take 
"diem  to  the  Eajst,  and  show  them  more 


than  one  hundred  millions  of  BiitiiAi  sakjecti 
degraded  to  the  very  earth  by  misrule, 
the  victims  of  a  vast  system  of  oppression, 
and  rack-rents,  and  absenteeism — and  they 
will  become  indignant,  and  eloquent  ia 
their  cause ;  they  will  drink  at  the  veil- 
spring  of  liberty,  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
they  will  acknowledge  those  great  pnnet< 
pies  of  freedom,  as  truths  which  they  wotdd 
never  have,  perhaps,  b^en  Induced  to 
admit  at  home.  Do  we  not  then  see 
that,  in  thus  enlarging  our  circle  of  s]rm« 
pathy,  we  are  kindling  aflame  which  most 
be  powerfully  reflected  back  fbr  our  o\ni 
good. 

We  will  not  digress  f^irther — ^that  is,  if 
we  can  help  it  Meantime  we  shall  be 
asked — was  this  call  for  a  world's  conTeD- 
tion,  cordially  responded  to  ?  We  answer 
— it  was,  considering  its  novelty  and  its 
suddenness. 

In  the  foremost  rank  stood  J.  G.  Bir- 
ney,  Esq.  once  an  Alabama  slave-holder; 
but,  true  to  principle,  so  soon  as  he  be- 
came convinced  that  slavery  was  a  sin,  he 
manumitted  first  bis  own  slaves,  and  alle^ 
wards  a  number  he  received  by  inherit- 
ance ;  and  removing  to  New  York,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  now  devotes 
his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  influence,  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Then  we  had  Messrs. 
Bradbum  and  Sprague,  both  members  of 
their  State  legislatures;  Messrs.  Dawes  and 
Keep,  as  a  deputation  flroin  the  OberHtt 
Institute ;  Wendall  Phillips,  H.  £.  Stanton, 
Fuller,  Colonel  Miller,  Professor  Adam, 
Author  of  "  Slavery  of  India,"  Charles  E. 
Lester,  and  many  others.     And  at  a  later 
period  of  the    Convention,  though  from 
some  cause  he  did  not  take  part  in  its  de- 
liberations, that  simple  and  intrepid  fint 
great  public  advocate  of  the  poor  trodden 
coloured     man,    Wm.    Lloyd  Garrison. 
Then  again,' fbr  we  now  suppose  ourselves 
in  the  Convention,  on  the  first  morning  of 
I  its  session — ^who  are  that  group  just  en- 
tering? They  are  MM.  Isambert,  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
one  of  the  judges  of  Franee ;  Cremietit, 
Vice-President    of    the    French   Jewish 
Synagogue ;  and  M.  Laure — these  com- 
pose the  deputation  from  Franee.     Be- 
hind   them  is    L'Instant,   a  native  taii 
delegate  from  the  free  and  thriving  repub- 
lic of  Haiti.     He  who  accompanies  thetn 
is  Doctor  Bowring,  and  beside  him  is  Doe* 
tor  Rolph.    Our  attention  is  next  directed 
to  a  group  of  remarkable  looking  men:  wt 
see  two  negroes^  and  yonder  fitoitt  urf 
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ftatlwiit  penoiH  bis  face  deeply  ttoged 
-with  9,  tropical  sui)>  is  William  Knibb,  the 
^aptul  Missionary  in  Jamaica.  These 
are  two  of  the  emancipated  negroes,  who 
with  the  Bev.  John  Clarke>  Dr.  Prince^ 
and  one  or  two  others,  are  the  delegation 
firom  Jamaica;  they  have  brought  over 
one  liundred  pounds^  a  donation  from  the 
colonial  population  there,  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society — the  second  or  third 
they  have  sent.  Again,  who  is  that  de- 
termined and  intelligent  looking  man? 
That  is  Judge  Jeremie,  of  Cejlon,  a  noble 
advocate  of  the  negro's  rights,  and  one 
who  has  suffered  much  in  their  cause ;  and 
there  is  Joseph  St  urge,  the  Howard  of 
ihe  cause  of  coloured  humanity.  Again, 
there  is  Dr.  Greville,  of  Edinburgh; 
and  Geo.  Thompson,  the  untiring  friend  of 
Jodia;  Josiah  Conder,  Dr.  Maaden  ;  Da- 
Tid  TurnbuU ;  Samuel  I.  Prescot, 
the  uncoraprising  editor  of  the  "  Barba- 
does  Liberal;''  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Bir- 
mingham; and  our  countryman,  the  Rev. 
J*  Burnet.  There  were  in  all  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  delegates  returned  i 
and  comparatively  few  failed  to  attend. 

But  who  is  entering  now  ?  The  vener- 
ahle  Thomas  Clarkson*  the  father  of  the 
aholitkm  cause.  He  is  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  eighty  winters ;  this  is  he  who 
fifty-seven  years  ago,  stopped  his  horse, 
vhea  travellings  knelt  down  upon  the 
roa4»  and  before  God  devoted  his  life 
to  the  eause  of  the  slave.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  William  Allen,  a  veteran 
phiianthropistt  and  by  his  son  s  widow  and 
ier  childy  the  young  Thomas  Clarkson, 
the  sole  representative  of  his  venerable 
graadftther.  There  is  no  applause*  but 
cveiy  eye  is  bent  on  the  group  as  they 
advance  slowly.  It  is  because  on  a  late 
OQcasion,  when  he  appeared  in  public*  be 
waa  quite  overcome  by  the  greetings  of 
the  audience,  and  obliged  to  retire :  and 
a  request  was  previously  made  of  the 
^e>ftgiftt*^  by  W.  T.  Blair,  Esq.  of  Bath, 
that  he  should  be  received  with  no  other 
demonstration  of  respect*  than  that  of  the 
assembly  rising  on  his  entrance. 

Now  he  has  taken  the  chair.  But  for 
vhom  is  this  burst  of  applause  with  diffi- 
culty checked  on  account  of  the  chair- 
aiao,  by  the  more  considerate  part  of  the 
meeting.  Well*  it  is  excusable.  Wel- 
come O'Connell,  the  long  tried*  consistent* 
and  ontiring  advo^e  of  negro  freedom; 
hia  worst  enemies  cannot  deny  him  that 
title.  See  th^  warm  greeting  which  passes 
VHMW  (llfr  Wl  ^  vegcca^le  cbaiicmao; 


And  again*  here  are  Sir  J.  E.  E.  Wihnot^ 
the  leader  in  1838  of  the  successful  majo<» 
rity  of  three  for  complete  emancipation* 
and  Edward  Baines,  Esq.  the  proprietor 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  all  delegates* 
together  with  many  oUier  members  of 
parliament. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  m<Hnenta  to 
allow  the  venerable  chairman  to  recover 
himself,  Joseph  Sturge  rose*  and  taking 
the  young  Thomas  Clarkson  by  the  ham^ 
made  a  few  observations,  which  went  home 
to  the  hearts  of  all  present : — "  Those  who 
have  known  our  dear  friend  who  is  in  the 
chair,  only  by  the  unimpaired  vigour  an^ 
intellect  which  he  exhibited  in  me  cause 
of  the  negro  in  former  years*  can  little 
estimate  his  present  bodily  infirmities. 
But  it  was  the  earnest*  the  unanimoua 
wish  of  the  Committee,  that  he  should  ba 
present  on  this  interesting  occasion*  and 
preside  over  us  ;*'  and  then*  after  a  few 
other  observations,  turning  to  the  intel- 
ligent child  beside  him*  he  added*  <<  I  be- 
lieve, in  venturing  to  give  expression  ta 
the  prayer  of  my  heart,  that  the  blessing 
of  God  may  rest  upon  him*  and  that  wiA 
the  descent  of  the  mantle  of  his  venerable 
and  venerated  ancestor*  a  double  pordoa 
of  his  spirit  may  rest  upon  him*  it  will  ba 
responded  to  by  all  who  surround  me* 
When  many  of  us  are  removed  to  that 
bourne,  where  the  *  wicked  cease  fironi^ 
troubling*  and  the  weary  are  at  ses^'  and 
where  the  distinctions  of  clime  and  cohMK 
will  be  swept  away  for  ever*  may  he  see 
that  the  Divine  blessing  has  rested  apon 
our  exertions*  and  behold  that  happy  daj 
when  the  sun  shall  cease  to  rise  iipan  ai 
tyrant,  or  set  upon  a  slave.'' 

The  venerable  chairman  then  lose*  and 
with  an  energy  which  showed  that  Umugh 
his  bodily  powers  were  fast  weakening*  his 
heart  was  still  true  to  the  polar  star  of  hia 
early  enthusiasm,  delivered  a  short  address 
to  the  meeting.  His  language  was  fuU  of 
encouragement.  He  hsLd  long  toiled  for 
the  slave*  and  could  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same.  Had  he  his  life  to  live  over 
again,  he  would  do  as  he  had  done.  He  spoke 
of  his-  early  friends  and  coat^utors*  who 
were  now  all  gone.  But  he  rejoiced  ia 
standing  in  the  midst  of  such  an  assembly. 
A  great  work  had  been  performed,  bat 
they  had  still  much  to  do :  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  extirpation  of  sla- 
very from  the  whole  world.  And  then  ha 
spoke  of  recreant  America*  and  of  her 
millions  of  slaves ;  and  of  the  one  handr^ 
i|&illion^  of  Wia;  cuod  hour  it  waahy  ihaif; 
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free  Ubour  that  the  accursed  system  was  to 
be  uprooted.  He  closed  with  a  most  impres- 
sive benediction  on  the  meeting  and  its 
objects.  Many  others  followed,  amongst 
them  0*Connell.  He  spoke  of  all  that  was 
achieved,  but  of  how  much  still  remained 
to  be  done.  The  slave-trade  was  ram- 
pant in  all  its  horrors,  and  the  worst  species 
of  slavery  existed  in  the  East  Indies.  He 
too  spoke  of  America,  and  of  her  noble 
abolitionists,  and  of  their  intrepidity  and 
their  perils.  The  delegation  now  as- 
sembled was  the  most  important  that  had 
ever  met ;  but  in  proportion  to  its  imporU 
ance,  so  was  its  responsibility ;  if  they  did 
not  act  effectually,  better  they  had  never 
come  together.  Mr.  Bradbum,  the  fearless 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  coloured  roan 
in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowed. He  spoke  of  their  difficulties  and 
struggles; and  added,  alluding  to  the  chair- 
man and  O'Connell,  *^  These  are  the  two 
men,  whom  I  have  often  said,  I  would 
go  further  to  see,  than  any  other  persons 
m  the  universe."  One  other  speaker  we 
shall  not  soon  forget,  it  was  Henry  Beck- 
ford,  two  years  ago  a  slave.  If  the  in- 
tended painting  of  the  Convention  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  we  trust  the  time  chosen  will 
be  when,  this  emancipated  bondsman  step- 

don  the  platform,  and  warmly  shook 
ds  with  the  venerable  chairman,  saying 
to  him  and  to  the ,  meeting*—'*  I  was  a 
slave  for  twenty-eight  years,  but  look  at  me, 
and  work  on^ 

We  pass  to  the  second  day,  when  an 
able  paper  on  the  essential  sinfulness  of 
Slavery  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  Godwin, 
of  Ox^nd,  on  which  an  animated  discus- 
sion rose ;  and  a  committee  was  finally  ap- 
pftrinted  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  Churches. 

Professor  Adam,  who  has  resided  twenty 
▼ears  in  British  India,  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  East  India  slavery  before  the  Con- 
vention. The  facts  stated  by  him  were  most 
startling.  It  appears  there  arc  by  the  lowest 
calculation,  five  hundred  thousand  slaves 
in  the  Indian  dependencies  of  England, 
most  probably  a  much  larger  number,  and 
that  in  many  places  they  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation.  That  although  in 
1883,  measures  were  directed  to  be  taken 
for  its  abolition,  but  little  has  since  been 
done.  The  great  evil  appears  to  have 
been,  the  recognition  of  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
bomedan  slavery  by  the  British  government. 
We  feel  ft  to  be  of  extreme  importance, 
that  this  disgrace  to  Britain  should  be  im- 
inediately  removed  i  additioncdly  so,  from 


the  prospect  presented  of  devebpti^  k** 
dia's  resources; lest  like  America^  the  ays* 
tern  of  slavery  might  become  eagnlied 
upon  her  new  institutions*  and  teqofre  t 
great  amount  of  labour  §ot  its  remonl 
Mr.  George  William  Alexander  also  gare 
some  account  of  slavery  in  the  Daakk 
colonies,  by  which  it  appeared  that  io  Sr. 
Croix  alone,  the  slave  population  had  de> 
creased  seven  thdusand  between  the  ye«r» 
1810  and  1836. 

On  Monday,  the  leading  subject  of  the 
day  was  American  Slavery.  It  wasaUr 
introduced  by  G.  G.  Birney,  Esq.  «-ho  is 
an  admirable,  clear,  and  concise  addres, 
explained  the  position  of  the  fi*derul  and 
state  government,  with  reference  to  th'» 

question. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  O'Conaell, 
who  in  his  own  forcible  and  peculiar  styles 
denounced  the  Americans  for  their 
inconsistency.  He  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Bradburn,  Stanton,  asif 
other  Americans,  who  powerfully  pouN 
trayed  the  state  of  society  in  the  uoioB 
through  the  influence  of  slavery.  Their 
united  language  was,  "  Come  and  help  as,'* 
particularly  dwelling  on  the  importanoe- 
of  having  our  literature  imbued  with 
Anti-Slavery  sentiments.  We  trust  thif 
call  will  be  as  fully  responded  to  as  its 
importance  demands. 

On  the  following  day  the  subject^ 
slavery  in  the  French  colonies  was  bd&re 
the  Convention.  It  wss  introduced  by  DiWif 
Turnbull,  Esq.,  the  talented  author  of  a 
work  on  Cuba,  who  is  at  present  resident 
in  Paris,  and  had  lately   been  honoured 
with  an  audience  by  Louts  Philippe;    Br* 
Bowring  then  introduced  the  French  dek* 
gates,  Messrs,  Isambert,  Cremteox,  sih? 
Laure,  who  delivered  eloquent  addresieir 
which  were  admirably  translated  by  Br. 
Bowring.  An  animated  discussion' fbllowed. 
The  prospect  in  France  is  highly  encooragf- 
ing.       The  King  is  favourable  to    tto 
liberating  of  the  negro.   France  »j>Mged 
to  abolition.     But  two  most  objectionabhe^ 
modes  which  have  been  proposed  must  b^ 
abandoned,  if  she  would  reap  all  the  gIory». 
which  the  assertion  of  a  great  polideal 
principle  must  bestow.     She  speaks  of 
gradual  emancipation,  and  that  the  sIstm* 
must  pay  forwhat  is  their  inalienable  birth- 
right I     But  the  negro  has  sofiered  long* 
enough.     His  emancipation  must  be  as- 
conditional,   immediate.      Wc  made  tite* 
woful  error  in   our  legislation,  of  ^gt^H^ 
twenty  millions  to  the  planter,  which  iW 
due  to  the  slave  for  his  moltiptied  wtw^ 
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Let  -Phuuse^  SBBert  tbe  liberty  of  the  negro 
withoot  compromise  and  without  limitation. 
Tbe  next  quMtioik  was  that  of  slavery  in 
the  "Swedish  and  Dntch  possessions.  Mr. 
Geovge  WtHiam  Alexander,  treasurer  of 
tlie3riiish  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  So- 
eietyi  Wliby  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  valuable 
^me,  visited  Sweden  and  Holland  last 
y^sur,  ibr  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor- 
iMition  «ttd  forwarding  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion,  detailed  the  result  of  his  enquiries  to 
the  Convention.  It  appears  there  are  from 
"sixty  to  seventy  thousand  slaves  in  Snri- 
-Bam ;  and  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
one  huodredand  twenty  thousand,  in  all  the 
"West  India  colonies  of  Holland 

The  investigations  of  this  intelligent 
l^entleroan  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  James 
Wiiiteborn,  were  of  necessity    confined 
ciifefiy  to  Surinam.    There,  it  was  too  evi- 
dent,  the  essentially  murderous   system 
parsoed  with  slave  cultivation  of  sugar 
cxtemtwely  prevails.    The  decrease  of  po- 
peletion  averages  about  five  per  cent  per 
^numia— an  awful  waste  of  human   life ! 
The  whip  is  used;  the  sacred  institution 
of  marriage  is  hardly  known.    In   1830 
but  two  marriages  took  place  in  the  whole 
eolonial  population.  Women  are  driven  to 
the  field  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  vast 
mnnbers  of  children  perish  from  want  of 
care.  But  little  attention  appeared  to  have 
been  hitherto  turned  to  the  subject  of  the 
enormity  of  slavery  in  those  countries.  The 
Ccmvention    subsequently  prepared    ad- 
dresses to  the  sovereigns  of  those  king- 
^oms^  to  he  cirenlated  amongst  their  people. 
Tbe  condition  of  Mahommedan  slavery 
was  next  introduced  by  Dr.  Bowring,  in  a 
•peech  of  much  power  and  eloquence.  He 
pointed  to  Eastern  Asia,  as  a  field  of  pro- 
mise for  the  labour  of  the  friends  of  eman- 
cipation.   He  was  bound  to  say,  ^Uhat 
Mahomniedan  oppression  was  not  so  severe 
on  the  slave  as  that  of  professing  Christians; 
that  there  they  knew  no  distinction   of 
ooloinv  they  had  no  nobility  of  skin  ;  white 
men  of  the  highest  rank  married  black 
women ;  and  black  men  frequently  occu- 
pied the  highest  social  and  official  situa- 
tiooa.  At  the  present  moment  the  Scheriff 
of  Mecca,  the  ruler  of  the  holy  city  of  the 
Mnssulmen,  is  as  black  as  a  raven.'* 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  abolition  of 
^e  slave  trade— -*<  He  was  quite  convinced 
that  iA  nt  the  present  moment,  the  influ- 
eaee  <^  the  christian  powers  were  properly 
exereised  at  ConstantiBople,  something 
nsghl  be  obtained.  He  was  confident  it 
wmU  he' poMiUer  by  dbect  n^otiationi 


to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  tfi^-Piclii  Hf 
Egypt,  the  most  infiuential  of  Mkbomth^- 
dan  sovereigns,  'and  the  only  one  ficri^ 
rising  in  influence.  The  suffiferings  oF'the 
blacks  in  Eastern  Africa  wer^  b^ybnd  afl 
description.  In  fact,  the  slsive  trade  fn  thittt 
country  was  the  curse  of  the  humknrace 
there/' A  tasubsequent  period  of  the  cbriV^ 
tion  a  committee  appointed  ibr  the*purpbs& 
brought  in  an  address  to  the  ]hi<^ha  t^ 
Egypt,  on  the  subject  of  the  aboTitidn'bf 
slavery ;  and  another  to  Lord  PalmerstdHy 
urging  him  to  use  his  influence  with  thie 
Egyptian  government  for  this  object  '  ' 
On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Turnbull  intro- 
duced his  plan  for  the  suppression  of  th^ 
slave  trade,  when,  after  an  animated  dis- 
cussion,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  Its  leading  features  are  detailed 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  to  which  we  earnestly  refer  our  rea- 
ders. His  plan  is  unquestionably  well 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  we  greatly 
fear  that  no  increased  powers  given  to  the 
Mixed  Commission,  can  be  effectively  fol- 
lowed up;  we  believe  that  the  root  of  the 
evil  lies  in  slavery  itself,  and  that  until  it 
is  abolished,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  subject  of  Spanish  slavery  was 
next  before  the  convention ;  and  for  the 
following  graphic  sketch  of  our  talented 
and  enterprising  countryman.  Dr.  Madden, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Leeds  Mercury.  We 
may  add,  that  he  has  just  been  appointed 
by  government  to  proceed  to  Damascus 
on  the  responsible  mission  of  investigating 
the  causes  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews ; 
and  that  subsequently  it  is  intended  He 
shall  visit  Africa,  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  there. 

**This  gentleman,  distinguished  as  a  travel* 
ler  and  a  man  of  letters,  but  more  distin<^ 
guished  as  a  philanthropist,  has  filled  for 
several  years  past,  the  responsible  office 
of  a  judge-arbitrator  of  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission court  at  Havanna,  and  more  re- 
cently of  protector  of  the  Africans  in 
Cuba,  liberated  under  the  decrees  of  that 
court.  His  speech  occupies  four  very 
closely  printed  columns  of  the  Sunt  and 
is  an  exposition  of  the  subject,  in  the  high- 
est degree  valuable  and  important.  Spa- 
nish slavery  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  laid 
open.  It  has  always  been  considered  to 
wear  '<  a  peculiar  character  of  mildness.** 
Dr.  Madden  has    divested  it    of  these 

pretensions  to  benevolencei  and  has  exhi- 
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bited  it  in  its  true  features  of  atrocity  and 
horror.  In  law  and  in  theory,  Spanish 
slavery  is  the  mildest  of  all — a  state  sur- 
rounded by  immunities  and  protections; 
in  practice  it  is  slavery  as  revolting  as  ever 
disgraced  the  British  colonics  in  their 
darkest  hour.  Spanish  law  is  mild ;  but  in 
Cuba  a  secret  commentary  on  that  law  has 
been  printed  by  authority,  for  the  use  of 
the  judges,  in  which  every  merciful  provi- 
sion  is  explained  away,  and  virtually  an- 
nulled. Every  thing  is  directed  to  give 
way  to  the  interests  of  the  master.  This 
remarkable  commentary  tells  the  judges, 
in  express  terms,  that  '*  the  law  is  to  he 
obeyed^  hut  not  to  he  executed^*  Dr.  Mad- 
den was  well  acquainted  as  an  eye-witness, 
with  slavery  in  Jamaica;  but  he  says  the 
terrible  atrocities  of  Spanish  prsedial  sla- 
very <<  astounded  his  senses.'*  '*  Instances 
of  cruelty  enough  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge; of  the  murder  of  negroes,  perpetra- 
ted with  impunity;  of  men  literally  scourged 
to  death  ;  of  women  torn  from  their  chil- 
dren, and  separated  from  them ;  of  estates 
where  an  aged  negro  is  not  to  be  seen^  and 
where  the  females  do  not  form  a  third  part 
of  the  slave  population ;  nskyfOf  estcUes  where 
there  is  not  a  single  female  ;  of  labourinthe 
time  of  crop  on  the  sugar  properties,  being 
twenty  continued  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
frequently  for  upwards  of  six  months  in  the 
year;  seldom  ornever  under  five;  and  of  the 
general  impression  prevailing  on  this  sub- 
ject, generally  acted  on  hy  the  proprietorSf 
that  four  hours*  sleep  is  enough  for  a  slave.'* 

Dr.  Madden  deliberately  pronounces  sla* 
very  in  Cuba  to  be  "  more  destructive  of 
human  life,  more  pernicious  to  society,more 
degrading  to  the  slave,  and  more  debasing 
to  the  masters,more  fatal  to  health  and  hap- 
piness, than  in  any  other  slave-holding  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  habitable xglobe.*' 
•-^Substitute  plantations  for  mines,  and 
this  horrible  system  is  the  same  as  that, 
under  which  the  aboriginal  Indians  were 
BO  rapidly  exterminated,  by  the  early  Spa- 
nish colonists  of  these  islands.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  dreadful,  daily  waste  of  life 
is  cheaply  supplied  by  the  African  slave 
trade,  openly  carried  on  in  defiance  of  na- 
tional honour  and  common  humanity. 

Dr.  Madden's  paper  is  to  be  translated 
into  tSpanish,  and  circulated  in  Spain.  We 
trust  it  will  also  be  printed  in  England,  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet  When  we  add 
that  he  will  speedily  return  to  Cuba  to  re- 
sume his  official  duties,— -his  devotion  to  the  ^ 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  to  the  total  s^ri- 
fl^  of  personal  confort}  wa4  tP  Iha  risk 


eyen  of  bis  personal  safest  will  to  dnly 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen.** 

During  this  sitting,  an  application  was 
made  by  Mr.  Buxton,  to  introduce  the  pro- 
jects of  the  African  Civilization  Society  to 
the  meeting.  It  was  finally  negatived, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  s 
distinct  society  for  that  object ;  and  that, 
as  differences  of  view  prevailed  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  best  not  to  cause  a 
discussion  by  its  introduction. 

On  the  18tb,  the  subject  of  Americas 
slavery  was  again  under  discussion,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Angel  James,  of  BinninghaiQ, 
bringing  up  the  resolutions  of  the  com* 
mittee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  church 
discipline,  as  connected  with  slavery.  They 
are  erounded  on  the  *'  essential  sinfuloeia 
of  slavery,''  and  were  unanimously  adop- 
ted, after  an  animated  discussion.  They 
are  clear  and  forcible,  and  while  they  dis- 
claim dictation,  they  respectfully  submit 
to  christian  communities,  <'  that  it  is  their 
incumbent  duty  to  separate  slave-holden 
from  their  communion."  To  the  value  of 
these  resolutions  the  American  delegstes 
attach  the  highest  importance.  They  are 
intended  for  their  churches,  which  are  ai* 
most  all  steeped  in  the  pro-slavery  spirit; 
and  the  recorded  opinions  of  their  fellov 
professors  in  England,  backed  as  we  trsit 
they  will  be,  by  the  consistent  conduct  of 
the  christian  ministry  at  honie,  must  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect  there*  "  Drive  out 
American  slavery  froni  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,"  say  the  America^  abolitlQQ- 
ists,  <<and  its  doom  is  sealed."  But  this 
will  be  no  light  work.  Never  do  ve  re- 
collect being  more  soul-sick,  than  op  bes^ 
ing  the  accounts  of  the  unblushing  teoog' 
nition  of  slavery  by  the  American  churdieiy 
as  recorded  in  their  conventions — andst 
the  anti-christian  spirit  in  which  they  de- 
nounce those  noble-minded,  self-denying 
champions,  the  American  abolitionists,  as 
'*  demoniac,  fanatical  hypocrites.*' 

In  the  afternoon  sitting  a  most  interest- 
ing subject  was  introduced  by  Pr.  Rplph^ 
the  state  of  the  coloured  population  io 
Canada.  The  great  miyority  jof  tbeo 
(and  they  now  amount  to  15,000,  andsie 
daily  increasing),  are  fugitives  from  Ame- 
rican slavery.  They  are,  in  Dr.  Rolph's 
own  words,  *<the  most  interesting  frt^- 
ment  of  people  to  be  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,"  and  have  eloped  from  the 
great  southern  prison  bouse,-  after  toiU) 
and  wanderings,  and  hair  breadth  esssps^ 
The  details  of  some  of  their  oaa^  by  the 
&eVf  CJwlev  £dwair4  hmi^^  «W  ^  ^^ 
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American  delegates,  excited  the  most 
ihrilliog  interest.  **  Their  general  charac- 
ter, as  a  people>  is  highly  praiseworthy," 
and  ''their  present  condition  is  one -of 
increasing  prosperity.**  "The  chief  justice 
of  Canada,  an  authority  every  where  vene- 
rated, has  fblt  constrained,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  bear  his  willing  testimony 
in  their  favour,  as  to  their  general  deport- 
ment and  good  character.'* 

Still  we  find,  that  though  remarkable 
for  their  loyalty,  they  are  not  recognized 
as  citizens,  and  have  no  political  rights, 
bat  live  under  an  oppressive  alien  law. 
The  American  slave  traders  have  attempted 
to  claim  them  bs  felons ;  and  on  a  late  oc- 
casion blood  was  spilt,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  F.  B.  Head  listening  to  this  plea.  The 
case  was  that  of  a  fugitive  slave,  who  was 
claimed  by  his  self-styled  master.  He  was 
seized  by  permission  of  the  English  gover- 
nor, but  was  rescued  by  his  brethren.  We 
trust  this  deeply  Interesting  class  will 
speedily  be  recognized  as  British  subjects 
by  oar  government.  It  would  be  but  an 
act  of  common  justice,  as  well  as  policy. 

The  Convention  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Beaver,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  for  the  painfbl  and 
starlHog  information,  that  British  subjects, 
residing  on  British  territory,  hold  the  Red 
Indian  id  bondage  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  Me  bears  witness  to  their 
unworthy  treatment  and  debased  condi- 
tion,— ^the  inevitable  results  of  slavery 
everywhere.  •*  Slavery,"  he  says, "  is  a  re- 
cognized principle  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  not  only  possess  slaves 
themselves  as  a  company,  but  permit  slaves 
to  be  possessed  by  persons  of  all  classes 
in  their  service." 

Sorely  this  dbagreeable  disclosure  will 
call  for  immediate  action  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  friends  of  humanity. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  was  a  glorious 
day.  The  subjects  were — the  results  of 
emancipation,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  relative  value  of  free  and  slave  labour. 
They  were  appropriately  introduced  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge.  The  lion-hearted 
Knibb — he  who  has  toiled  through  much 
danger,  who  has  endured  so  much  perse- 
cution from  the  planter,  and  who  has 
oflen  periled  his  life — stood  at  last  before 
^  the  succe8sf\il  champion  of  West 
Indian  liberty.  Would  that  we  could  give 
l^s  whole  address;  but  our  limits  forbid 
^ore  than  a  few  sentences.  <^  He  spoke 
his  honest  convictions  when  he  asserted, 
^  th^e  did  not  exiist  under  the  canopy 


of  heaven  a  more  peaceable,  moral,  or 
industrious  peasant,  than  those Mtra^j  which 
the  British  nation  had  made  men."  And 
Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  late  governor,  one 
of  the  most  determined  friends  of  the 
negro,  had  borne  the  same  testimony. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalf  had  denounced  the 
Baptist  missionaries  as  political  agitators ; 
and  yet  he  said  *'  the  country  was  tranquil, 
although  there  was  no  police,  and  the 
labouring  population  was  cheerful  and 
happy.  Why  then,*'  continued  the  speaker, 
(alluding  to  the  oppressive  laws  lately 
passed  by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly, 
the  effects  of  which,  if  allowed  by  the 
home  government,  will  be  most  disastrous), 
*'  attempt  to  manacle  them — why  intro-^ 
duce  vagrant  acts,  and  an  armed  police 
force  to  turn  them  from  their  domiciles ; 
and  again,  to  excite  discontent  and  dis- 
order in  the  minds  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. There  had  been,  since  freedom 
came,  a  universal  observance  of  marriage. 
Many  had  said,  that  now  their  wives  and 
children  were  their  own,  and  the  lash  could 
no  longer  reach  them.  He  had  seen 
more  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  in  one 
day  in  London,  than  he  had  ever  seen 
since  freedom  had  smiled  on  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  The  parish  of  Trelawney 
numbered  from  35,000  to  40,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  during  the  first  and  last  quar- 
ter of  a  year,  since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  one  person  in  each  period  had  been  tried' 
for  crime.  The  tread-mill  was  now  covered 
with  rust  and  filth.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tench 
had  declared,  that  during  a  residence  of 
seven  years  in  the  district  of  Trelawney, 
he  had  not  seen  a  drunken  man.  Wher- 
ever a  fair  rate  of  wages  was  given  them, 
they  were  always  ready  and  willing  to 
work.  If  the  production  of  sugar  was  less  than 
heretofore,  it  was  because  fair  wages  were 
not  given.  Attempts  were  making  to 
crush  the  independence  of  the  negroes. 
But  there  was  an  outlet  to  this  sys- 
tem;— they  had  at  present  at  least  one 
thousand  freeholds  ;  he  believed  they  were 
below  the  mark  in  stating  that  number ; 
and  he  trusted  an  extensive  land  company 
was  on  the  eve  of  formation.'* 

He  then  proceeded  to  shew,  that  ano- 
ther reason  why  sugar  cultivation  had 
decreased  was,  because  the  women  had 
withdrawn  from  field  labour  to  attend  to 
their  families.  By  the  way,  we  have  con- 
versed, since  our  return,  with  several  re- 
spectable merchants,  and  it  appears  to  bo 
their  conviction^  that  the  present  high 
price  of  sugar  is  more  owing  to  the  ma- 
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noeuvres  of  the  London  merchants  inte- 
rested in  the  West  India  trade,  than  to 
any  peculiar  scarcity  of  the  article  itself. 
Where  liberal  wages  have  been  given  the 
quantity  produced  has  increased,  giving 
amazing  profit. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  Dr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  O'Conuell,  Mr.  Anderson  from  Ja- 
maica, and  many  others  spoke  on  this  sub* 
ject, — all  in  the  same  congratulatory  strain. 
Mr.  0*Connell  avowed  his  determination 
to  call  for  an  explicit  answer  from  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  obnoxious  laws  passed 
by  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  which 
he  ainiounced  next  day  he  had  done, 
though  tiie  reply  of  Lord  John  Russell  was 
not  satisfactory.  "  Jamaica  must  be  fairly 
dealt  with.  In  her  was  to  be  carried  out 
the  great  priuciple  of  emancipation." 

This  deeply  interesting  subject  was  re* 
sumod  on  Saturday,  when  the  great  ques- 
tion of  British  India  was  before  the  assem- 
bly. We  feel  bound,  however,  to  state, 
that  we  do  not  think  it  received  attention 
commensurate  to  its  importance ;  proba- 
bly from  the  business  committee  consider- 
ing, as  there  was  a  distinct  society  for  it, 
it  did  not  so  immediately  come  within  the 
province  of  the  Convention.  But  the  Ame- 
rican delegates  appear  to  consitler  it  as  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of 
abolition  ;  and  in  that  opinion  we  most 
heartily  concur.  Their  language  is — sla- 
very was  nearly  valueless  in  America, 
until  you  became  consumers  of  our  cotton. 
But  for  you  it  would  speedily  have  died  a 
natural  death.  Withdraw  your  com- 
merce from  us — develop  the  free  labour 
of  Hindustan — take  your  cotton  from 
her,  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and 
you  give  American  slavery  its  death  blow. 
A  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  was  given 
as  respects  the  article  of  indigo.  Formerly 
it  was  universally  the  produce  of  ^lave 
labour.  A  few  spirited  individuals,  how- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  much  opposition,  took 
up  its  cultivation  in  India,  and  we  now 
receive  our  entire  supply  from  thence — 
the  produce  of  free  labour. 

Would  tliat  every  subject  of  Britain  was 
alive  to  the  immense  importance  of  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  Hindustan.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  pine  there  in  misery,  degra- 
dation and  suffering, — in  the  land  of  the 
cotton  plant ;  while  we  draw  the  immense 
preponderance  of  our  supply  from  blood- 
stained America — from  the  unrequited  toil, 
tlie  sufferings,  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
slave. 


Out  of  thirty* four  miltioiis  of  tropkal 
produce  annually  imported  by  Britam, 
we  take  but  about  four  milltoDs  and  a  bill 
from  the  East,  where  almost  everv 
tropical  production  could  be  raised,  uid 
a  reciprocal  demand  created  to  an  akoost 
unlimited  extent,  io  clothe  her  one  bu- 
dred  and  twenty-five  millions  with  our 
manufactures.  We  pass  from  this  ral^cct, 
earnestly  commending  it  to  the  attentioa 
of  every  lover  of  human  iBiprovemeat 

In  the  afternoon  sitting  Dr.  Bowiin^ 
brought  up  the  address  to  the  Pasba  of 
Egypt,  which  was  agneed  to.  An  aoimsted 
debate  subsequently  took  place  on  tiie 
subject  of  discouraging  slave  laboar  pro- 
duce, when  the  foilowtog  retointioD  wu 
passed — "  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  free  labour  produce,  tlie  Conveotioi 
requests  the  Committee  of  the  British  tod 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  institute 
a  careful  enquiry  into  the  produce  ofsltTe 
labour;  and  to  prepare  and  ciroulatett 
complete  a  list  as  they  can,  fiX  those  coib- 
modities  which  are  thus  produced;  fur* 
nishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  statefflent 
of  similar  articles  which  are  obtained  by 
free  labour." 

Professor  Adam  then  brought  up  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Slavery  in  Iiuiia. 
They,  in  addition  to  previous  statertieots, 
ascertained,  that  there  are  still  in  Ceylon 
30,000  slaves,  although  it  is  a  ctowd  colony, 
and  not  administered  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Kev.  James  Peggs,  autbor 
of  <«  India's  Cries  to  Britiab  HumaDity," 
bore  testimony  to  the  extent  of  Slavery  in 
India.  Thus  the  emancipation  act  hu 
been  but  partial  in  its  operation.  Tbe 
Committee  urgently  recommended,  that 
active  measures  should  be  taken,  both  there 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  entirely  to  aboliib 
slavery. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Committee  oa 
Texas,  bringing  up  their  report.  It  sb^/ 
exposed  the  demoniac  slave-holding  spirit, 
which  is  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  coosti- 
tution  of  that  colony.  The  British  and 
Foreign  An ti- Slavery  Committee  have 
deemed  it  right  'to  issue  ^  circular,  cau- 
tioning British -subjects  how  they  emigrate 
there.  The  evening  and  the  week  clo^t 
by  an  animated  discussion  on  the  principle 
involved  in  giving  compensation  for  tlie 
liberation  of  the  negro;  when  Josepb 
Sturge  stated,  **  that  the  British  aboli- 
tionists had  not  sanctioned  the  principle  <^^ 
compensation,  and  339  delegates  had  go<i6 
to  Lord  Grey  in  I83d»  and  proteited 
against  iu"  This  announcement  gave  g^ 
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saiisfiicijoti  to  the  AmerieaB  delegates ;  in- 
deed  we  nukj  add  to  all  present,  who  were 
not  premmsiy  oc^oisaiit  of  the  fact 

On  Mondary  evening,  resolutions  for  the 
soppressuMi  ofthe  Slave  Trade  were  brought 
up  by  tbe  ComniUtee.  They  expressed  a 
liigh  opinion  qf  the  great  practical  value  of 
the  siiggestiooa  in  Mr.  TurnbuH's  plan* 
Some  sterilki^  statements  were  made  by 
MnBimeyand  others,  of  coloured  freemen, 
including  British  subjects,  having  been 
enslared  oo  entering  the  Southern  States 
of  Aaerica ;  amongst  other  cases,  that  a 
yonng  lady  had  been  kidnapped  to  the 
State ef  Alabama^  and  then  sold  as  a  slave. 
Some  awM  details  of  the  extent  of  the 
slave  trade  were  then  given  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Foster,  aaongat  which  it  appeared  that  in 
18d8  there  had  arrived  in  the  port  of  Rio 
alone  84  vessels,  bringing  witli  them 
36,974  slaves. 

Captain  Wauchamph,  R.  N.t  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Thalia,  a  cruiser  on  the  Afri- 
can eoast,  testified  to  the  undiminished 
horron  of  the  slave  trade.  The  negroes 
were  cmnmed  together  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space ;  their  suffisrings  were  intense. 
Captain  Puget,  who  went  up  the  river 
Boony,  assured  tliero,  ^  that  if  there  was 
not  4a  immediate  demand  for  those  cap- 
torf^  Africans,  they  were  frequently  mur- 
dsred  on  the  spot,  to  avoid  the  expenses 
sf  maialaining  them."  Lieutenant  Fitz- 
gerald had  stated  previously,  '*  that  be  had 
seized  a  vessel  lately,  burden  88  tons, 
lieight  between  decks,  2  feet  6  inches, 
irhich  was  intended  for  350  slaves.  No 
tongue  could  describe  the  horrors  of  this 
tnuie." 

The  feUowiDg  resolution  was  next  intro- 
duced— 

^^  This  Convention  has  lieard  with  deep  regret 
Bod  sorrow,  that  the  internal  slave  tmde  is  carried 
on  from  the  older  to  the  more  neM'ly  settled  States 
o(  the  North  American  .Union^  to  the  extent  of 
vpwirds  of  80,000  victims  annually,  to  the  nn- 
righteous  traffic. 

A  short  discussion  took  place  strongly 
coQdemnalory  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  which  was  shewn  to  be  a 
powerfal  instrument  for  the  perpetuation 
Q^  slavery ;  after  which  Colonel  Campbell, 
l^te  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  dele- 
gftte  for  the  native  princes  of  Western 
Aftiea,  and  the  colonial  people  of  Sierra 
I'^ne,  made  some  very  interestfing  state- 
inetts,  the  purport  of  which  Avas  to  shew 
tiuit  great  abuses  existed  in  that  colony ; 
**that  th^«  was  no  provision  made  by  go- 
^mment,for  the  female  Liberated  negroes ; 


and  that  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  were 
again  involved  in  slavery.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  strong  inclination,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  African  kings,  to  give  up  the 
slave  trade  for  legitimate  commerce,  if 
proper  means  were  adopted  to  meet  thetr 
views. 

On  Tuesday,  Joseph  Sturge,  announced 
amid  much  acclamation,thatDr.Lu8hingtoa 
had  defeated  the  ministry  by  a-majority  of 
49,  in  that  part  of  the  bill  which  allowed 
the  importation  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the 
Mauritius ;  the  which,  we  deliberately  pro- 
nounce to  have  been  proved  to  be,  under 
present  circumstances,  a  revival  of  the  slave 
trade*  A  delegate  then  brought  up  the 
report  of  a  committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
how  far  British  capital  is  employed  id 
the  slave  trade.  The  results,  present  a 
fearful  picture.  Out  of  19,300  barrels 
of  gunpowder  shipped  from  Liverpool  last 
year,  17,500  barrels  were  for  Africa,  and 
about  700  barrels  for  other  slave  trading 
countries.  Manacles,  &c.,  are  manufac- 
tured in  Birmingham :  bowie  knives 
stamped  with  the  motto  "  death  to  aboli- 
tionists," in  Sheffield.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  doubt  but  that  immense  quantities 
of  cotton  goods,  of  a  particular  fabric* 
fire-arms  of  an  inferior  quality,  &c.,  are 
annually  manufactured  in  England,  to  be 
employed  in  forwarding  the  slave  trade, 
and  in  barter  for  slaves.  £200,000  worth 
of  British  goods  are  annually  sold  in  Cuba 
alone,  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are 
nine  mines  in  Cuba  and  die  Brazils,  many 
of  them  belonging  chiefly  to  British  sub- 
jects, in  each  of  which  an  average  of  more 
than  400  slaves  are  employed.  In  the 
published  statements  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies, the  principal  item  of  expenditure 
was,  £45,000  for  live  stock.  This  was  as- 
certained to  be  exclusively  for  men,  women, 
and  children  ! ! !  A  branch  of  an  English 
Banking  Company  has  already  opened  at 
Porto  Rico  ;  and  endeavours  w*ere  making 
to  open  a  similar  one  at  the  Havanna ; 
the  direct  tendency  of  which  would  be 
the  affording  increased  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  slave  trade.  The  whole  report 
presented  a  fearful  picture  of  the  extent 
to  which  English  capital  is  still  prostituted 
to  upholding  this  unrighteous  traffic. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Stacey, 
of  London,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  calling  on  the  government 
strenuously  to  oppose  itself  to  tlie  intro- 
duction of  slave  grown  sugar.  This  was 
followed  by  the  report  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mitteci  appointed  to  draw  up  addresses  to 
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the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Mr.  NoUe 
described  some  delightful  facts  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  the  emancipated  population 
in  British  Guiana.  In  the  afternoon  sitting, 
Russian  serfage,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Spa- 
nish slavery,  were  successively  before  the 
Convention ;  and  thus  closed  this  important 
series  of  meetings,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  personal  freedom 
that  has  ever  been  held.  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  there  were  often  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  the  one  congenial  feeling  of 
universal  philanthropy  appeared  to  be  the 
binding  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  the  entire 
assembly.  The  delegates  separated  under 
the  intention  of  meeting  again,  either  in 
England  or  the  United  States,  in  1842. 

On  the  following  day,  the  annual  meet« 
ing  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Sla- 
very Society  was  held  in  the  large  room  of 
Exeter  Hall,  which  was  densely  crowded. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  cjiair. 

After  the  chairman  had  spoken,  the  ve- 
nerable President  of  the  Convention,  Mr. 
Thomas  Clarkson,  came  forward,  in  all 
human  probability  for  the  last  time  in 
public.  He  was  followed  by  J.  G.  Birney, 
Esq.,  Daniel  0*Connell,  Esq.,  Rev.  Wm. 
Knibb,  and  several  others.  Amongst  them, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Raymond,  a  man  of  colour, 
who  said  **  he  would  offer  no  other  apology 
for  his  appearance  than  the  simple  fact, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  trod 
upon  the  soil  which  a  slave  had  but  to 
tread  to  become  free — ^that  for  the  first 
time  he  now  breathed  the  atmosphere  that 
an  American  slave  had  but  to  breathe,  and 
his  shackles  fell."  Nobly  and  fearlessly 
he  spoke,  as  if  he  felt  new  life  and  vigour 
from  resting  on  the  soil  of  Britain. 

In  the  evening,  a  soiree  was  given  to  the 
American  and  other   foreign    delegates. 


The  fotlowiag  day  saiw  many  of  tfaem  re^ 
turn  to  their  homes,  but  oiay  we  not 
hope,  only  to  labour  more  actively  tksa 
ever,  for  the  universal  extension  of  the 
immutable  principles  of  liberty  and  justice. 

Every  true  son  of  Erin  must  labour  ia 
this  field !  Irishmen  emigrate  in  thou- 
sands to  America;  the  principles  of  ge- 
nuine liberty,  if  honestly,  if  consiatenUj, 
if  unflinchingly  upheld  by  them  there, 
would  alone  achieve  its  downfall.  This 
would  be  indeed  glorious.  Bui  to  do  i^ 
the  prejudice  against  colour,  must  be 
every  where  denounced  as  unchristiaji. 
Honesty  in  this  respect  will,  we  warn  oar 
emigrating  countrymen,  expose  them  to 
obloquy,  to  abuse;  but  what  of  that— 
they  have  borne  such  already,  and  are 
used  to  the  perseveranee  in  weU-doiog. 
'<  Slavery  essentially  sinful,"  must  be  the 
motto  of  every  Irishman — *^  I  will  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,''  must 
be  his  language*  *'  If  America  will  not 
uphold  her  free  constitution,  I«  as  her 
adopted  subject,  will." 

And  then  the  slave  trade-^that  horror 
of  horrors,  which  robs  Africa  daily  of  oae 
thousand  of  her  inhabitants,  of  which  not 
more  than  one-third  live  to  toil  in  a  Isad 
of  slavery,  must  be  uprooted :  and,  above 
all,  no  spot  of  British  territory  must  %ftr 
the  wail  of  a  slave.  Every  nerve  must  iie 
strained,  to  save  British  India  firon 
this  curse. 

Finally,  no  unjust  law  must  be  allowed 
to  mar  the  onward  progress  of  the  eman- 
cipated population  in  our  West  India 
colonies.  In  them,  we  emphatically  say, 
must  be  exhibited  to  the  world,  the  pe^ 
feet  safety  of  the  principle  of  immediate; 
unconditional  emancipation. 
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DUBLIN'. 

JAMES  PHILIP  DOYLE,  10,  CROW-STREET, 


MOOOCZL. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

While  we  feel  much  indebted  to  lome  of  our  correspondents,  for  the  pttienee  with  wliieli  they  hiTe 
awaited  oar  decision,  we  mnst  stiU  request  then)  to  keep  In  mind,  that  i(  U  not  ahrays  we  can  command 
time  to  peruse  their  communications,  immediately  on  rcceiring  them.  We  are  anxious  to  do  eveiy 
justice  to  those  who  offer  us  their  contributions ;  but  we  really  cannot  do  so,  if  they  will  not  allow  us 
time  to  form  that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  which  is  so  desirable,  as  well  for  their  satisfaction,  u 
for  our  own.  We  msh  our  friends  also  to  remember,  that  the  limits  of  our  journal,  and  tbe  variety 
of  subjects  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  give  attention,  often  oblige  us  to  reject  compositions,  which,  bad 
we  more  space  at  our  disposal,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  insert. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  thortpieeeif  either  prose  or  poetry.  The  writers  will  be  so  good  as 
to  make  copies,  before  they  favour  us  witb  them. 

The  author  of  "  A  Retrospection  "  has  mistaken  our  meaning.  We  only  wished  that  a  small  defect 
in  the  plot  of  his  story  should  be  amended.  If  he  will  permit  us  to  revise  it  and  make  iowi  friffing 
alterations,  we  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

**  Loiaif ''  quite  meets  our  approval ;  but  he  must  eidler  send  us  the  conclusion  of  kii  present  nar- 
lative,  or  let  us  know  his  address. 

^  A  Friend  in  Need  **  is  worthy  of  bis  namtf.  We  only  aWatt  the  reraainitig  chapters  to  send  it  to 
the  printer's.  We  have  received  a  political  article,  we  believe,  by  the  same  hand,  which  has  the 
antbor's  name  affixed,  bat  no  address. 

Our  poetical  correspondents  must  have  patience  till  next  month, 

Al  Senor  Manuel  Carrera  aconsesamos  se  desconfie  del  su  conocimiento  della  Ingleta  mas,  y  menos 
della  Castellana ;  aunque  Cervantes  no  escribiesse  "  wm  poema  en  aquella  lengua."  La  tFadudoo  (como 
lo  llama)  Castellana  si  no  lo  entiende,  ni  aun  nosotros  la  vera  traducion  enteademos.  For  cierto  si  el 
original  ni  la  tradudon  ja'ctarse  puede  de  lina  demasiada  grammatica.  Lin  irreverencia  anadase:- 
que  puede  ser  capar,  s^alo. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  25S)  oolamii  %  Vim  ^  fit  iK^  seerst  slillibg:  ordets,  ta  doubt',  fo  ihe  sun,  yet  done  ft  is— rmu/, 
with  secret  saOzng  ofdoi^  no  d(mb^  and  the*  she  has  done  tTUke  a  IMer  right  agaimt  the  ntn,  yet  done  it 
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THE  REAL   GRIEVANCE— ABSENTEEISM. 

PAST   I. 

"TBI  0KKAT1OX  OP  TIIB  BILL  POB  TAXINO  ABIHmSS  IS  DOCVTLBM  UTBBBj  BUT  TH8  nQtOIPLB  OP  TBAT 
tCTBllTT  SBBM9  POUNDBD  IN  tTBOMO  IBISH  POLtCT.  BMOLAMD,  IT  IS  BYIDBHT,  PBOPITa  BY  TBB  DRAIKINO 
IBCiaNO  OP  TUB  VAST  INCOMES  8PBNT  BBBB  PBOM  THAT  COCNTBT.  BOT  I  GOULD  NOT  AOTltB  THB  KINO  ON 
raDfCIPLBS  OP  ENGLISH  POLICY  TO  BEJBCT  A  TAX  SBNT  OVBB  HKBB  AS  TUB  OBNUINB  DBSIBB  OP  TUB  COIIIIONB 
or  1UL4ND,"*—- LOBD  CHATHAM. 


There  never  was  a  nation  whose  fate  was 
marred  b}'  misrule,  that  did  not  feel,  among 
iu  many  other  miseries,  the  sore  and 
afflictin«r  influence  of  internal  disunion. 
When  evils  are  manifold,  and  by  length  of 
time  have  grown  up  into  tangled  density, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  see  through  them 
all,  or  to  realise — in  the  enthusiastic  eye  of 
patriot  faith — ^how  all  of  them  are  to  here- 
moved.  Good  men — the  very  best  and 
truest-hearted — feeling  themselves  often 
bewildered  in  the  maze  of  misery,  consider 
it  a  duty  to  try  and  cut  down  that  mischief 
ioparticular,  which  seems  most  within  their 
reach.  They  fall  to  work  zealously  and 
each  according  to  his  might,  at  different 
ends  of  the  jungle;  and  eyery  man  ener- 
getically calls  upon  his  neighbour,  who 
happens  to  be  occupied  elsewhere  in  the 
common  field  of  good,  to  abandon  it,  and 
come  to  aid  him. 

All  which  is  most  natural,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  inevitable.  For  ourselves  we 
are  neither  going  to  bemoan  this  distrac- 
tion of  patriot  labour,  nor  yet  to  denounce 
the  self-will  that  resists  all  attempts  to  con- 


centrate, by  any  species  of  popular  coer- 
cion, the  varied  energies  that  are  thus 
waging  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  com- 
mon foe.  The  life  of  a  popular  cause  is 
freedom — ^freedom  of  will  and  of  feeling  in 
the  hearts  engaged  therein,  as  well  as  in 
the  sentiments  and  declarations  put  for- 
ward iu  high  places.  If  one  man  is  per- 
suaded that  improved  moral  habits  in  the 
people  is  the  first  thing  to  be  secured,  who 
shall  presume  to  sneer  at  his  persuasion, 
or  to  tell  him — nay,  but  you  must  rather 
toil  for  this  or  the  other  good,  about  which 
/  am  engaged  ?  If  another  man  believes 
that  popular  education  is  the  sine  qua  non^ 
wherefore  should  he  be  dishonoured,  be- 
cause he  devotes  his  chief  exertions  there- 
unto ?  I  fan  other  says — the  basis  of  a  sound 
popular  representation  must  before  all 
other  things  be  laid — God  speed  you 
brother,  say  we ;  only  we  pray  you,  keep 
all  your  intolerance  for  the  enemies  of 
liberty — never  let  your  friends  have  cause 
to  feel  its  blight. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  mutual  con- 
cession of  diversified  objects  and  indivl. 


*  Letter  to  Lord  Shelboume,  21th  October,  1773,  when  that  noblemaa  and  otbsr  Irish  Peers  solicited 
Lord  Chatham's  aid  in  dsfeating  Mr.  Flood's  blU  for  taxing  abaentees. 
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dual  leave  to  choose>  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation  of  a  great  popular  party.  A  gang 
of  diplomatic  rogueti  or  aknotofschemiDg 
adventurerSyinay  exact  unanimity  ofspeech 
and  action  from  one  another  ;bmt  why  ?— be- 
cause their  hearts  are  bolloir,  and  will  fill 
as  readily  with  one  thing  as  with  another. 
An  earnest  multitude  are  not  thus  free  and 
empty.  They  are  a  bundle  of  half  truths 
and  noble  prejudices ;  it  is  Colly,  it  is  mad- 
ness to  seek  to  make  them  uniform  in  all 
things :  it  cannot  be  done  by  any  power 
on  earth,  and  if  it  could,  it  would  by  no 
means  be  desinable* 

But  though  the  branches  be  of  varied 
size  and  shape  and  kind,  most  desirable  it 
is  that  they  should  form  a  bundle  upon  fit 
occasion.  To  say  the  truth,  we  have 
always  thought  it  marvellous,  how  close  the 
most  apparently  incongruous  and  unman- 
ageable elements  may  thus  be  bound  toge- 
ther :  how  strong  they  are,  when  they  do 
thus  adhere,  is  matter  of  daily  observation. 
The  liberty  of  opinion  is  a  glorious  thing, 
but  the  combination  and  the  unison  of 
opinion  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  glorious 
thing*  In  a  divided  country,  toleration  is 
the  vital  air  of  health ;  but  in  an  oppressed 
country,  combination  is  the  magic  word 
before  which  the  gyves  fall  off,  and  the 
bars  are  rent  asunder ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
deliverance  and  victory. 

With  feelings,  therefore,  of  no  ordinary 
depth  and  fervour,  we  approach  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  a  subject,  which  at  all  times 
has  been  one  of  the  charmed  notes  of  na- 
tional unanimity  in  Ireland.  Men  who 
agree  in  nothing  else,  can  cordially  sympa- 
thise in  this.  The  minor  evils  that  afflict 
our  country  split  society  into  a  thousand 
shades  of  opinion  ;  but  the  real  grievance 
—Absenteeism,  is  felt  universdly  to  be 
a  matter  of  national  interest  and  honour. 
And  being  such,  we  own  our  conviction 
that  it  ought  to  be  earnestly  and  unremit- 
tingly brought  forward,  and  kept  in  public 
view.  Had  it  no  other  claim  to  our  re- 
gard, its  signal  power  of  welding  men,  and 
sects,  and  parties,  into  one  firm  and  potent 
mass  of  nationality,  would  exalt  it  above 
almost  all  other  topics,  in  our  estimation. 

Our  present  purpose  b  to  trace,  so  far 
as  the  materials  of  such  an  enquiry  exist, 
the  growth  and  progress  of  absenteeism  in 
this  country,  from  a  very  remote  period, 
down  to  the  present  time ;— to  show  that  all 
the  men  whose  memory  we  revere,  deemed 
it  an  imperative  duty,  not  merely  to  de- 
nounce absenteeism  as  a  public  offence 
meritiDg  reprehension,  1>ut  bm  a  natiwial 


lossand  degradation  to  belegislated  agtingt, 
though  they  were  baulked  from  time  to 
time  in  their  worthy  efforts  to  that  end  ;— 
to  point  out  the  absolute  duty  of  our  sub- 
mitting no  longer  to  the  infamy  and  ruin, 
which  the  growing  maguitude  of  absenteco 
ism  has  wrought,  and  must  continue  to 
draw  down  upon  our  injured  land  i — fiotlly 
to  demonstrate  what  the  remedies  are,  ooe 
or  oUier  of  which  can  alone  reach  thb  iQ- 
tolerable^vil. 

The  nature  of  the  connection  between  £ng- 
landandlrelandhasunhappilyhadaconstaot 
tendency  in  past  times  to  generate  absen- 
teeisro.    With  very  rare  exception*,  all  the 
estates  in  the  kingdom  are  held  mediately 
or  immediately  by  grants  from  the  crovo. 
This  tenure  is  what  the  lawyers  call  feudal 
Before  the  invasion  of  Henry  11,  the  law 
of  feofs  and  feuds  was  unknown  in  Ireland. 
Land  was  held  on  a  totally  different  prin- 
ciple.    The  right  of  primogeniture,  which 
is   the  keystone  of  feudalism,  was  in  this 
respect  unknown.    There  were  cbie&  and 
princes  endowed  with  peculiar  rights;  but 
the  power  of  individuals  to  entail  on  their 
heirs  and  descendants  as  they  pleased,  the 
exclusive  possession  of  and  authority  over 
extensive  tracts  of  land,  was  a  thing  where- 
of our  ancestors  had  no  conception.  Their 
notion  was,  that  the  land  of  a  nation  having 
been  nsade  for  the  nation,  should  be  kept 
and  secured  by  the  nation  for  its  own  good. 
They  allowed  their  chiefs  and  nobles  to 
hold  certain  estates,  during  their  lives  or 
good  behaviour;  but  they  were  regarded 
and  treated  as  trustees  for  the  public  weal; 
and  by  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  lavi, 
(into  a  more  detailed  account  of  which  we 
mean  to  enter  more  fully  on  another  coca* 
sion,)  a  constant  process  of  re-distribution 
and  equitable  partition  among  the  mass  of 
the  community,  was  perpetually  ensured. 
Of  course  this  was  aU  very  barbarooi 
and  abominable;  being  Irish,  what  eiic 
could  it  be  ?  It  is  rather  curious,  however, 
that  afVer  the  lapse  of  six  centuries  of  ex- 
perienoeandenlightenmentsuch  barbarians 
as  the  Americans,  the  French,  the  Prns' 
sians,  the  Norwegians,  the  Swiss,  and  maoy 
more  beside,  have  all  come  to  the  belidl 
that  the  anti-feudal  way  of  holding  land,  is 
an  infinitely  wiser  and  better  way  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  English  coastitu* 
tion.    But  be  the  policy  or  the  right  of 
primogeniture  and  the  law  of  entails  what 
they  may,  the  fact  that  these  were  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  by  the  government  of 
England  is  unquestionable ;  and  the  odisr 
&oL  that  thareout  sDmiyr  ahaeatoeiflBb  vt 
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•hall  make  eqi^ljr  plain  in  a  very  few  sen* 

tencea. 

As  one  part  after  another  of  the  coun- 
try aekpowledged  the  anpremacy  of  the 
Norman  princes,  the  lands  thereof  becamei 
as  the  lands  of  England  had  in  the  pre- 
Tious  eentary  become,  the  nominal  pro- 
perty of  the  erown ;  and,  as  had  also  hap- 
pened in  England,  they  were  granted  in 
feof,  or  fee,  to  the  officers  and  nobles  who 
had  helped  to  reduce  their  ancient  owners 
to  subjection.  The  extent  of  the  estates 
80  conferred  was  capriciously  various* 
Sometimes  the  native  chieftain  was  per- 
mitted to  Femain  in  possession,  on  ac- 
cepting the  new  conditions  prescribed  to 
him ;  sometimes  a  favourite  of  the  king 
was  invested  with  a  dmnain,  as  large  as  a 
German  principality— -not  an  acre  of  which 
he  had  ever  seen  or  trod.  Such  men,  as 
was  natural,  were  still  anxiona  to  igure  at 
the  royal  coart ;  and  that  always  happened 
to  reside  in  England.  They  loved  to  feed 
and  flatter  there ;  for  it  is  the  instinct  of 
aristocracy  to  nestle  in  the  sunniest  spots, 
which  the  pleasure-grounds  of  power  con- 
tain. As  was  also  natural,  the monarchs  who 
were  surrounded  by  these  greedy  and  fre- 
quently necessitous  men,  were  continually 
induced  toextend  their  possessions  in  acoun- 
try,  whereit  was  deemed  important  to  esta- 
blish thus  a  sort  of  herediUry  garrison. 
The  injustice  that  took  place  in  the  pro- 
cess of  these  enfeofments,  and  the  op- 
pressions it  was  the  means  of  causing, 
were  unknown  and  unheard  at  the  Nor- 
man court,  till  patience  would  every  now 
aad  then  become  exhauated,  and  the  fury 
of  a  maddened  people  would  break  forth 
in  wikl  and  unsuccessful  revolt,  furnishing 
only  new  pretexts  for  further  confiscation. 
The  stock  of  fovourites  was  never  ex- 
hausted, nor  their  appetite  for  new  grants 
appeased.  Kings  must  have  their  pets, 
and  pets  must  have  their  titles ;  and  titles 
cannot  be  supported  without  lands.  The 
wheel  of  extirpation  and  alienation  went 
round ;  aad  in  the  progress  of  its  revo- 
iations  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  became  the  pro- 
perty of  men  resident  in  England. 

This,  however  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily the  consequence  of  their  own  impolicy, 
was  neverdieless  not  originally  foreseen 
by  our  English  fulers  ;  nor  was  it  in 
truth  compatible  with  the  design  they  had 
vaguely  in  view,  or  with  the  stipulation 
made  with  the  grantees.  That  stipulation 
was— leaidencc  on  their  estates.  The  very 
•f  fse^  er  ftud»  in  tfae  ancient  Ian* 


gnage  of  their  law,  meant  a  conditional  sti- 
pend or  reward  for  services.  <*  Rewards  or 
stipends,"  says  Blackstone,  <Mhey  evi- 
dently were,  and  the  condition  annexed 
to  them  was,  that  the  possessor  should  do 
service  faithfully  at  home  and  in  the  wars, 
to  him  by  whom  they  were  given ;  and  in 
case  of  the  breach  of  this  condition  the 
I  lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who 
granted  them.  Every  receiver  (or  tenant) 
of  lands  was  bound  when  called  upon  by 
his  lord,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend 
him.  Such  lord  was  likewise  subordinate 
to  his  superior  or  benefkctor;  and  the 
several  lords  were  bound  to  protect  the 
possessions  they  had  given.^*  The  king 
was  the  feudal  lord  of  the  noble,  and  the 
noble  was  the  feudal  lord  of  the  tenant 
who  tilled  the  land.  The  obligations  which 
the  noble  owed  to  his  benefoctor  were 
different  in  their  kind,  but  identical  in 
their  spirit,  with  those  which  the  occupier 
owed  the  noble ;  and  as  the  noble  when 
wronged,  had  a  right  to  claim  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  prince,  so  the  tenant  when 
aggrieved  had  a  right  to  resort  to  his  lord, 
^-nay  he  was  peremptorily  commanded 
to  do  so.  Nobles  could  only  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  courts  of  the  king ;  and  tenants 
were  bound  to  sue,  and  were  sued  In  the 
local  courts  of  their  respective  landlords : 
for  in  those  days  the  lord  was  the  local 
judge  and  legislator. 

Such  was  the  spirit,  and  however  im- 
perfect, the  theory  and  rationale  of  feudal- 
ism.    The  whole  idea  of  the  system  waa 
graduated    allegiance,  conditioned    upon 
graduated  protection.    The  obligations  of 
every  member  of  the  feudal  society  were 
reciprocaL     Where  power  was  unequally 
distributed,  the    enforcement    of  rights 
might  often  depend  less  upon  obligation 
than  ability  to  compel;  but  the  justice  of 
mutual  support  and  protection  was  inde« 
libly  engraven  on  every  page  of  feudal  law ; 
and  the   most    licentious  violator  of  its 
sanctions  seldom  dared  to  fling  altogether 
aside  the  pretence  of  performing  its  duties, 
amid  his  most  tyrannous   exactions.     It 
was  upon  the  faith  of  these  obligations, 
that  England  and  Ireland  were  successively 
parcelled  out  by  the  Normans  among  their 
followers.    In  England  the  condition  waa 
to  a  certain  degree  observed ;  but  in  Ire- 
land it  was  from  almost  the  very  outset 
broken.  Whatever  equity  or  fairness  there 
was  felt  as  a  redeeming  virtue  in  feudalism 
there,  was  here  lost  utterly.     Men  who 


•  Mackstone,  ii.  Vol.,  2  J3ook,  4  Chap. 
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did  not  live  upon  their  estates,  could  not 
discharge  the  trusts  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  them.  A  miscreant  race  of  rent- 
sponges,  called  agents,  were  placed  over 
half  the  property  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as 
they  were  generally  left  little  discretion  by 
their  employers,  they  were  forced  to  har- 
den their  hearts  against  the  plundered  and 
unprotected  people. 

The  poor  man  cried,  and  there  was  none 
to  help  him.  Ever  and  anon  insurrection 
thus  provoked  and  kindled,  would  awaken 
the  government  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something.  The  usual  specific  in  such 
cases  was  wholesale  extermination — just  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  strike  terror  into 
^he  disloyal.  But  in  the  occasional  inter- 
vals of  reason — ^God  knows  they  were  few 
and  far  between,  that  the  ancient  rulers 
of  Ireland  experienced — ^when  tired  of 
slaughter,  they  began  to  fear,  lest  for  the 
sake  of  themselves  and  their  own  profits 
they  had  gone  too  far,  they  turned  round 
on  those  who  were  indeed  the  foremost 
cause  of  all  this  misery  and  crime,  and 
cried^^wherefore  are  ye  absentees  ? 

In  some  of  these  short-lived  moods  of 
justice,  acts  were  passed  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, commanding  persons  having  es- 
tates within  the  kingdom  to  reside  thereon, 
**  upon  pain  of  absolute  forfeiture."  These 
early  statutes  dispose  at  once  of  all  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  fact  of  the  said  estates  hav- 
ing been  granted  on  condition  of  residence. 
But  the  violence  of  such  rude  enactments 
tended  rather  to  defeat  than  to  accomplish 
their  object ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in 
the  year  1447,  a  statute  of  exemptions 
passed,  whereby  all  persons  absent  from 
Ireland  by  command  of  the  king,  his  lieu- 
tenant, or  tlie  council,  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  penalties. 
How  indefinite  a  meaning  might  be  put 
upon  the  phrase  '< command"  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  and  practically  the  restrictions 
previously  imposed,  were  by  this  law  an- 
nulled. To  what  influence  we  are  to  at- 
tribute such  proceedings,  the  analogous 
events  of  a  later  period  will  best  explain. 

Troubles  again  arose,  and  were  more 
hard  to  quell  even  than  before.  Again 
tlie  government  in  their  disappointment 
and  perplexity  arraigned  the  absentees, 
and  charged  on  their  abandonment  of  their 
duty,  and  desertion  of  the  country,  the 
incesfiant  dissatisfaction  and  tumult  to 
which  it  was  exposed.  In  1537  a  very 
remarkable  act  was  passed ;  its  language 
is  worthy  of  quotation : — 

^<  Forasmuch  as  it  is  notorious  and  ma- 


nifest, that  this  the  king*B  land  of  Ireland 
hath  principally  grown  into  ruin,  desol»- 
tion,  rebellion,  and  decay,  by  occasioa 
that  great  dominions,  lands,  and  poaaea* 
sions  within  the  same,  as  well  by  the 
king's  grants  as  by  inheritance,  have  de- 
scended to  noblemen  of  the  realm  demoor- 
ing"  (or  dwelling)  **  in  England,  and  not 
providing  for  the  good  order  and  surety  of 
their  possessions  there,  which  hath  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  miserable  state 
wherein  it  is  at  the  present  time; — the 
king's  majesty  intending  the  reformation 
of  the  said  land,  to  foresee  and  prevent 
that  the  like  shall  not  ensue  hereafier»  &c. 
Be  it  enacted,  that  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  henceforth  have  hold  and 
enjoy  all  the  manors,  lands,  tenements 
and  possessions," — of  a  great  number  of 
nobles  therein  named. 

The  tone  and  style  of  this  extraordinary 
act  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  made.     The  Tudors  had 
reduced  to  unresisting  submission  the  once 
haughty  barons  of  England ;  and  the  par- 
liaments of  Henry  VIII.  bowed  obediently 
to  every  breath  of  his  tyrannic  buraour. 
But  while  we  loathe  the  memory  of  the 
savage  king,  and  despise  the  weakness  of 
his  degraded  parliament,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  value  of  the  damning  truth,  which 
his  rapacity  and  their  subserviency   has 
handed  down  to  us.     We  must  hasten  oa» 
however,  to  the  records  of  another  day 
and  dynasty.     The  subtle  Elizabeth  and 
the  incompetent  James  had  equally  hiled  to 
pacify  or  settle  Ireland ;  and  the  despatches 
of  their  successive  deputies  are  full  of  la- 
mentations, at  the  dereliction  of  duty  by 
the  noblesse,  whom    no  threatenings   or 
persuasions  could  induce  to  reside  in  the 
dependant  kingdom.    By  the  time  Charles 
I.,  however,   ascended    the    throne,   the 
effects  of  that  simple  invention,  which  was 
destined  in  afler  days  to  upturn  the  foun- 
dations of  all  feudal  rights  and  institutions^ 
and  to  found  society  anew  on  the  princi- 
ples most  opposite  thereto,  had  aJready 
become    perceptible.    There    now    were 
printed   books,  and  printing   presses   in 
Ireland.     That  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
had    happened  there  since    Strongbow's 
landing,  though  not  as  yet,  nor  for  many 
generations  after,  did  our  sapient  gover- 
nors   comprehend     the     meaning    there 
was  contained  therein.     Very  happy  for 
suffering  mankind  it  is,  that  such  gentry 
'  are  endowed  with  eyes  that  cannot  see  too 
far,  with  brains  that  cannot  comprehend 
too  much  beyond  the  special  aodactttal. 
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mischief,  which  Is  within  their  grasp. "  God 
hath  blinded  them  that  they  should  not 
see ;"  had  he  not  done  so,  who  shall  say 
whether  by  prompt  measures,  a  league  of 
despots  throughout  Europe  might  not  have 
put  down  the  art  of  printing  in  its  infancy, 
while  yet  It  was  feeble  and  dumb, — ere  its 
Toice  bad  become  familiar  to  the  multi- 
tude, rallying  and  banding  them  in  firm 
might  together,  for  its  defence  and  for  their 
own?  That  would  have  been  a  master-stroke 
at  the   hope  of  human  emancipation,  an 
effectaal  throttling  and  choking  of  rebel- 
lion, liberty  of  conscience,  toleration,  free 
speech,  education,  and  all  the  other  rights 
of  man.     Other  arts  have,  we  know,  been 
lost— some  for  ages — some  for  ever.    And 
if  we  can  imagine  the  absolute  horror  and 
confusion  to  all  systems  of  extortion,  irre- 
sponsible power,   and    mastery  by   man 
over  man,  and  by  nation  over  nation, — 
this  device  of  a  poor  working  man  of  Giit- 
tenberg  portended,  we  may  well  praise  and 
bless  the  providence  of  God,  that  he  per- 
mitted the  invention  of  printing  to  remain 
ao  long  unappreciated    and    uncompre- 
hended,  by  the  oppressors  of  mankind. 

Slow  and  noteless  as  its  early  progress 
was  in  Ireland, itisimpossible,  however,  to 
read  even  the  legislative  records  of  the 
time,  and  not  mark  the  gradual  alteration 
of  their  tone;  the  still  faint  but  growing 
indication  of  a  parliamentary  conscious- 
seas,  that  there  were  not  only  estates,  and 
forts,  and  garrisons,  and  nobles,  in  the 
realm  of  Ireland,  but  actually  a  living, 
thinking,  feeling,  and  much  suffering 
people  also  there.  This  was  quite  a  new 
&ct,  one  of  which  no  trace  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  English  annals  of  the  king- 
dom. But  it  was  too  great  a  discovery  to 
be  proclaimed  all  at  once;  and  accordingly 
we  can  only  make  it  out  by  inferences, 
from  expressions  scattered  here  and  there, 
that  a  grave  suspicion  of  the  dangerous 
truth,  had  entered  into  the  minds  of  gen- 
tle and  noble  men.  All  things  considered, 
it  was  no  pleasant  doubt  this,  to  enter  into 
governing  minds.  What  if  all  this  time 
there  bad  been  a  real  live  nation  in  the 
land,  wholly  omitted  from  legislative  re- 
collection I  And  what  if  they  should,  by 
any  unforeseen  accident,  be  made  aware  of 
the  &ct,  while  centuries  of  neglect  and 
oppression  unalleviated,  unforgiven,  lay 
upon  them !  It  were  at  least  most  politic 
to  do  something  to  mitigate  the  popular 
condition — just  by  way  of  precaution, 
lest  it  should  turn  out  eventually^  that  a 
{Mople  mpst  in  fiitnre  have  (k  social  and 


political  existence,  in  the  country  and  the 
state. 

It  was  determined  that  measures  should 
be  taken  against  the  absentees.  But  the 
doctrine  of  confiscation  had  gone  marvel- 
lously out  of  vogue,  since  the  tools  of  the 
Tudors  wrought  in  the  legislative  work- 
shop of  absolutism,  and  received  as  their 
pay,  portions  of  that  about  which  they 
were  employed.  The  struggle  for  as- 
cendancy between  the  gentry  and  the 
puritans  on  one  side,  and  the  power  of  the 
crown  on  the  other,  bad  begun  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  by  that  fatal  afiectation  of  Eng- 
lish controversies  and  parties,  whereby  the 
politics  of  Ireland  have  too  much  been 
characterized,  the  same  influences  were 
brought  into  imitative  collision  here.  The 
Irish  parliament  strove  to  extort  conditions 
for  the  supplies  they  granted,  as  their  bre- 
thren of  Oxford  and  Westminster  had  done ; 
the  violence  and  temerity  of  Laud  misled 
the  crown  into  ill-sustained  opposition;  but 
a  greater  than  that  arrogant  priest  was 
here.  Strafibrd — the  lion-hearted,  the  in- 
flexible, the  far* seeing  Strafford — was  then 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  deepest  and 
the  darkest  spirit  to  whose  malefic  will, 
the  destiny  of  our  devoted  land  was  ever 
subjected.  The  minute  aud  unreserved 
correspondence  between  the  two  friends, 
during  the  memorable  period  of  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  two  king- 
doms, attests  the  identity  of  their  aims  and 
purposes.  But  in  personal  character  no  two 
men  could  be  more  unlike;  and  the  dissimi- 
lar results  of  their  similar  exertions,  though 
doubtless  attributable  mainly  to  the  superior 
power  and  combination  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians in  England,  seem  fitly  to  mark  the 
disparity  between  the  sublime  despotism 
of  the  Irish  Lord  Deputy,  and  the  dream- 
reading  bigotry,  cruelty,  and  meanness,  of 
the  English  Primate. 

But  the  incentives  to  resistance  in  the 
two  countries  were,  in  truth,  substantially 
difierent.  The  fight  in  England  was  for 
church  discipline,  quite  as  much  as  con- 
cerning taxes.  In  Ireland  liberty  of  con- 
science had  been  hitherto  less  frequently 
infringed :  and  the  sympathies  of  power 
happening  rather  to  lean  towards  those 
who  adhered  to  the  illegal  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,  the  Catholic  many  on  this 
side  of  the  channel  had,  at  the  particular 
period  in  question,  less  to  complain  of  on 
religious  grounds,  than  the  persecuted 
Puritans  on  the  other.  And  when  the  par- 
liament here  sought  to  wring  amelioration, 
from  the   smt^arrasfed  gov«rmo9Q(  of 
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Ch«rl€S  Ii  they  dM  not  forget  that  real 
grievance — abseDteeism.  If  the  minister 
wanted  additional  taxes*  let  him  draw  them 
from  those  who  could  beat  afford  to  pay 
them ;  but  let  the  burden  fall  upon  absen- 
tees.  8trafford  cordially  entered  into  this 

groposal  s  he  saw  that  it  would  certainly 
e  talcen  as  a  national  boon;  and  that 
whether  the  absentees  came  home  to  evade 
the  impost,  or  staid  away  and  submitted  to 
pay  it>  a  great  good  would  be  attained* 

In  1684  an  act  was  therefore  passed,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that,  <*  Whereas  it 
hath  pleased  the, king's  roost  excellent 
Majesty  to  confer  upon  several  worthy  and 
well  deserving  persons,  inhabiting  or  dwell- 
log  in  England  and  elsewhere  out  of  this 
kingdom,  titles  of  honour  among  the  no« 
bility  of  Ireland,  whereby  they  do  enjoy 
place  and  precedency,  so  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  in  a  just  way  op  rbtri- 

BUTION  THBT  OUGHT  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
ALL   PUBLIC   CHABQBS  AND   PAYMENTS  IN 

THIS  KINGDOM,  from  whcDce  their  titles 
mad  honours  are  derived,  and  whereunto 
others  of  thfir  rank  here  resident  are 
fiable  I  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  every 

Ssrson  who  shall  be  an  Earl,  Viscount,  or 
aron  of  this  kingdom,  though  resident 
or  dwelling  in  England  or  elsewhere,  shall 
be  liable  to  all  public  payments  and  charges 
which  shall  be  taxed  or  assessed  in  this 
present  or  In  any  other  parliament  here- 
tfler  to  be  assembled  in  this  kingdom, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  contribute 
thereunto^  and  pay  their  rateable  parts 
thereof  in  such  manuer  and  form  as 
others  of  their  rank,  resident  in  this  king- 
dom, are  liable  to  pay."  This  just  and 
wise  statute  stands  unto  the  present  hour 
mrepealed ;  but  how  far  it  was  ever  car- 
ried into  practical  execution  does  not  very 
dbtinctly  appear.  In  the  struggle  that 
eventuated  in  the  civil  war,  and  the  die- 
tirtorship  of  Cromwell,  all  the  landmarks 
of  a  national  policy  for  Ireland  were 
Swept  away;  religious  despotism  under 
new  forms  was  triumphant ;  the  Irish  par« 
Hameot  was  declared  to  be  extinguished 
fbr  ever ;  and  the-few  deputies  who  were 
sent  to  Westminster  during  the  following 
thirty  years  from  Ireland,  dared  not  to 
propose  any  revival  of  the  principles  or 
measures  which  could  dene  redeem  their 
country.  It  was  to  give  an  utterance  to 
tiie  agony  and  despair  of  the  people  thus 
crushed  down  to  the  earth,  that  the  good 
and  glorious  Molyneux  ventured.  In  his 
Appesl  to  the  king,  to  beard  the  whole 
might  of  constiteted  authoritgr.  The  Irish- 


man who  knows  and  treasures  act  !■  the 
inmost  chambers  of  his  memory,  the  m* 
mortal  words  of  that  noble  protest  sgaioit 
denationaliEation,  has  yet  to  ieam  wheoce 
the  now  swelling  and  resistless  tide  of  ha 
country's  freedom  took  its  fountaio-sonrce. 
The  work  was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman ;  but  its  spirit  tpretd 
from  heart  to  heart,  and  awakened  hope 
from  the  swoon  it  Iwd  lain  in  so  loog.  In 
1694,  Richard  Laurence  published,  amoDg 
many  other  valuable  matters,  in  his  **  State 
of  Ireland,''  a  list  of  absentees,— the  mai 
significant  of  all  arguments  on  each  a 
question.  But  the  impulse  given  by  M(h 
lyneux  soon  afterwards  became  more  per* 
ceivable.  The  Irish  parliameat,  thougk 
fettered  and  restrict^  by  the  iaeoleot 
usurpations  of  Poyning's  law,  was  once 
more  called  into  being;  and  in  1715  ve 
find  it  occupied  in  framing  a  new  atatute 
against  official  absentees.  The  law  tbea 
passed,  enacted  '^  that  every  person  baTing 
any  office,  salary,  employment,  fee,  or  pea* 
sion  upon  his  Majesty's  e8tai>lisbment,who 
shall  live  or  reside  out  of  this  kiogdom  for 
the  space  of  six  months  in  the  year,  ahali 
pay  a  sum  of  four  shillings  a  year  oot  of 
every  twenty  shillings  a  year  which  he 
shall  receive  by  reason  of  such  offiee, 
salary,  profit,  employment,  fee,  orpenaioB, 
for  and  during  such  time  as  he  shall  so  live 
or  reside  out  of  this  kingdom."  This  act 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  supply,  and  wai 
therefore  voted  but  for  one  year ;  but  its 
justice  and  popularity  c&used  it  to  be  re 
enacted  during  several  sessions. 

But  the  paramount  influence  of  thearia- 
tocracy  in  England  had  been  settled  on  too 
firm  a  basis  by  the  revolution  of  1686,  to  be 
resisted  by  any  power  in  the  state.  The 
struggles  of  the  prerogative  were  eaded; 
the  king  had  become  the  sometinies  un- 
manageable but  always  subservient  imple- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  those 
lordly  factions,  whose  proftissed  principlei 
often  differed  imperceptibly,  and  whoae 
real  objects  were  m  every  essential  pont 
identical.  From  the  accession  of  William 
the  Third,  to  the  death  of  George  the 
Fourth,  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
constitution  rested  primarily  upon  what 
was  politely  termed  influence,  but  wbstthe 
historian  can  truly  designate  by  no  other 
naihe  than  corruption.  He  will  foood  hii 
statement  on  testimony  above  all  cavil  sod 
suspicion,  namely,  that  of  the  men  who 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and 
by  whom  the  machinery  of  admioiittitiM 
was  worktdt  and  he  will  be  sparsd  all 
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troaUe  in  Meatwiag  the  amoiiB  t  of  hh  cm^ 
temptt  by  the  oomplete  unanimity  of  ail 
parties^  and  all  periods  upoa  the  subject. 
The  only  douht  he  may  reaBoaably  eater- 
tain  regarding  it,  is  as  to  which  party  or 
vhich  raimstry  bribed  most,  and  while 
they  were  in  office  most  ioipudeatly  denied 
it.     Bus  the  loyal  sceptic  who  adects  to 
disbetieve  what  Baraet  and  BoliagbFoke» 
Pulteocy    and     Walpole,    Addison    and 
Swift»   Carteret  and  Chesterfield^  Mana- 
field  and  ChatbaflBi»  Fox  and  Pitt,  unite  ia 
attestiBg,  would  not  be  persuaded  though 
he  bad  i^   the  purchase  money  in  hie 
haads,  whieh»by  their  own  confessioi^  they 
expended  in  gainii^  and  rewarding  their 
parliaoaentary  adherents*    One  of  the  most 
exieneive  and  disgraceful  expedients  they 
made  use  of,  was  the  Irish  Civil  List.     In 
its  ranhs  were  found  a  motley  crew  of  in- 
competent officials,  ^noble  peers,  ancient 
courteaansy  and  highly  begotten  bastards. 
It  was  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  politically 
destitute ;  its  inmates  to  a  great  extent  was 
EngUsh,  but  we  had  th^  exclusive  honour 
of  its  sopport.    In  a  moment  of  virtuous 
presumption  the  vassal  parliament  oi  Ire- 
land, as  we  have  seen,  sought  to  tax  the 
un-lrish  pensions  they  were  forced  to  pay ; 
but  a  power  of  exemption  was  reserved  as 
of  old  to  the  government,  and  as  of  old 
this   reservation    virtually    defeated    the 
whole  policy  of  the  measure. 

We  now  approach  the  period,  however, 
when  the  popular  wants  were  to  find  a 
▼oice,   such  as  had  never  hitherto  been 
heard   in  their  behalf.     Jonathan  Swift 
began  to  think  aloud, — ^to  say  what  for 
generations    had    been    left    un8aid,-^to 
arraign,  not  in  parliament  or  at  court,  but 
through  the  press  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  themselves,  the  atrocious  tyranny 
of  the  English  government  and  its  heredi- 
tary myrmidons.      Molyneux  had  stood 
for  the  rights  of  the  parliament,  and  taken 
for  his  text  the  charters  of  Henry  and 
John.     But  Swifl  stood  for  the  rights  of 
the  people;  he  assailed  the  aristocracy 
and  the  minister  in  the  same  breath ;  he 
articulated  the  sorrow  and  destitution  of 
the  kmg-neglected,  plundered,  and  unre** 
piesettled  millions ;  and  he  appealed  not 
to  the  geveming  elasses,  but  to  the  op* 
pmsed  themselves.    He  was  the  first  man 
aawDgrt  us  who  taaghl  the  people  to  com* 
bine  for  self>proteelioa.    He  was  the  first 
man  aasongst  us  who  asserted  that  thore 
was  a  natiMal  mind  ia  Ireland^  and  the 
firrt  who  evtf  dared  openly  to  counsel  il 
agsiMt  the  aeUUmess  of  English  partiea 


and  the  afSectatioa  of  English  feeKngs.^ 
He  saw  the  fatal  want  that  had  hitherto^ 
paralysed  the  energy  of  the  couatry---th» 
want  of  an  indigenous  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-respect.  He  saw  thait  until  th% 
people  were  educated  into  a  perception  o| 
their  owa  rights  as  a  people,  and  their 
own  powers  as  a  people^  their  parliament 
must  remaiu  suhseFvieat  and  corrupt— •* 
fruitless  heeause  roottess.  Deeply  sym- 
pathising with  the  misery  he  saw  around 
him,  and  dear^  dUcernisg  its  deep^ 
sealed  cause,  holabottred  with  all  the  forc^ 
of  his  great  nature  to  point  the  way,  aad 
shape  the  mass,  and  oast  the  mould  in 
which  that  wondrous  thing,  the  mind  of 
an  awakening  nation,  should  be  formedt 
Aad  that  which  he  did — though  the  titlet 
and  habiliments  of  his  works  seem  tvaaai« 
tory  and  evanescent— will  most  assuredly 
never  pass  away. 

Among  the  numerous  grievances  of  thn 
people  that  enlisted  his  doquent  sympathy^ 
was  that  of  absenteeism.  .  Over  and  over 
again  he  denounced  it  as  a  iuirdship  nol 
to  be  endured.  With  all  the  vengeanoe 
of  that  sarcasm  and  wit,  whereof  he  waa 
so  great  a  master,  he  lashed  the  unnatural 
and  ungrateful  ownera  of  estates  for  their 
misconduct,  and  the  profligate  mal-appro^ 
priation  ef  the  national  resources  in  the 
pension  list.  In  one  place  he  says^  *<I 
conceive  this  poor  unhappy  island  to  have 
a  title  to  some  indulgence,  from  Enf^aad* 
not  only  upon  the  score  of  Chrtstianity« 
natural  equity,  and  the  general  rights  of 
mankind,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  that 
immense  profit  they  receive  from  us*  The 
rents  of  land  in  Ireland  have  been  enor* 
monsly  raised  and  screwed  up,  and  one- 
third  part  thereofat  least  is  directly  trans* 
mitted  to  England."*  And  he  further 
csJculates  the  drain  of  money  every  yew 
from  the  oountry,  by  reason  of  those  re^ 
ceiving  salaries  and  pensions  from  the 
Irish  establishment,  who  never  set  foot  in 
the  country,*— from  the  compelling  Irish 
students  of  law  to  spend  a  certain  portion 
ef  time  In  Loudon,-^from  the  trial  of  Irish 
appeablnEngland,-— and  a  variety  of  other 
subsidiary  pretexts  for  exaction.  All  this 
was,  in  Swift's  opinion,  something  very 
little  better  than  sheer  robbery;  and  what 
he  thought  he  seldom  hesiuted  to  deohuw* 
for  Swift  was  no  political  economist  Ha 
had  not  been  disembowelled  of  all  nainrai 
aSscttOBs;  his  head  was  filled  with  good 
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aversions;  he  had  not  bartered  vivid  in- 
stinct and  manly  prejudice  for  chariatan 
statistics,  or  cosmopolitan  chaff;  he  loved 
Ireland  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  so. 
All  honour  to  his  memory. 

A  list  of  absentees,  published  in  Dublin 
in  the  year  1730,  *'  and  of  the  yearly  value 
of  their  estates  and  income  spent  abroad/' 
estimated  the  annual  loss  to  the  country 
to  be  at  that  time  upwards  of  £620,499. 
By  another  list,  published  in  1769|  the 
amount  was  calculated  at  not  less  than 
£1,208,982,  thus  having  doubled,  it  would 
appear,  within  a  space  of  forty  years.  The 
same  impolicy  that  had  suffered  this  terri- 
Me  evil  to  eat  like  a  cancer  into  the  state, 
was  beginning  to  be  more  palpable  and 
odious  than  ever  to  the  middle  classes,  and 
to  a  small  but  distinguished  section  of  the 
gentry.  Trade  and  manufactures  were 
sinking  to  decay ;  agriculture  was  not  ad- 
vancing, but  the  rents  were;  the  expenses 
of  the  government  were  becoming  greater, 
and  the  taxes  daily  yielded  less  than  for- 
merly ;  and  the  English  minister,  ignorant 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  ortly  de* 
slroQs  by  any  means  to  gratify  his  sup- 
potters  and  friends,  continually  insulted 
the  exhausted  and  famuhing  people  by 
creating  additional  sinecures.  It  was  plain 
that  the  first  step  in  national  reform  must 
beone  that  would  staunch  that  social  wound, 
through  which  the  strength  of  the  nation 
was  ebbing  fast  away.  Accordingly,  in 
the  session  of  1778,  Mr.  Flood,  acting  in 
coneert  with  Lord  Charlemont,  brought  in 
a  bill  fbr  the  purpose  of  taxing  all  absentee 
rents  at  the  moderate  rate  of  two  shillings 
in  the  pound.  All  the  men  of  talent  and 
experience^  in  whose  bosom  the  feeling  of 
eoun(ry«was  not  altogether  lost,  supported 
tls^  measure.  Pery,  Hutcheson,  Malone, 
the  elder  Fitzgibbon,  and  many  others,  who 
Bsually  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment, forgot  their  allegiance  to  party,  and 
TOted  for  their  country.  The  minister 
already  embarrassed  with  the  ill  success  of 
hb  attempts  on  the  life  of  America,  was 
disposed  to  grant  for  once  the  just  demands 
of  Ireland,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
avow  his  Intention  of  acquiescing  in  the 
Absentee  Bill,  should  it  pass  the  Irish  par- 
liament. But  the  avarice  of  aristocracy 
was  too  strong  to  be  induced  to  relax  its 
gripe  even  for  an  hour.  A  formal  remon- 
strance was  signed  by  the  great  absentee 
proprietors,,  and  communicated  to  Lord 
North,  with  an  intimation,  that  if  necessary 
^J  woi4d  gp  to  Mt^  Kin^,  f^Kl  call  upon 


him  to  veto  the  bill.  Most  of  those  who 
signed  this  precious  document  were  vhigi, 
and,  trusting  to  their  connection  with  Lord 
Chatham,  they  called  upon  him  to  aid  their 
disinterested  purpose.  His  reply,  from 
which  the  striking  words  that  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  are  taken,  no 
little  surprised  and  mortified  them ;  but 
money  was  at  stake,  and  their  pretended 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cbathbn 
melted  into  air.  The  minister  dared  not 
beard  their  fury,  roused  as  he  sawitwonid 
be  beyond  all  bounds,  by  permitting  tbem 
to  be  taxed  equitably  and  fairly  for  the 
support  of  that  country  whence  their 
princely  revenues  were  derived ;  and  secret 
orders  having  been  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
Mr.  Flood's  bill  was  defeated  by  aroajoritv 
of  122  to  102. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow,  but  it  served  to 
rouse  the  people.  It  djpened  the  eyes  of 
many  to  the  vanity  of  confiding  either  ia 
the  power  of  the  ministry,  or  the  profes* 
sions  of  the  opposition  in  England.  There 
was  a  gradual  cessation  of  party  strife ; 
a  gathering  of  purpose  and  a  union  of  aim 
among  the  well-disposed  men  of  all  par- 
ties. An  Irish  party  was  proposed  and 
formed.  In  seven  years  it  felt  strong 
enough  to  call  for  Free  Trade,  and  then  for 
Legislative  Independence. 

In  the  newness  and  exultation  of  na- 
tional  freedom,  too  much,  it  was  believed, 
would  follow ;  and  of  course,  too  much  of 
past  experience  was  forgotten.  The  well- 
known  expression  of  a  great  general,  that 
he  had  met  many  officers  that  could  win  a 
battle,  but  very  few  that  understood  how  to 
make  use  of  a  victory,  is  true  of  civil  as  well 
as  military  struggles.  Ireland  was  intoxi- 
cated and  disarmed  of  suspicion,  in  the 
hour  of  her  first  triumphs.  It  was  a  bright 
morning;  but  a  brief,  because  an  idled 
day.  The  fiend  of  party,  who  had  released 
his  hold  but  for  a  moment,  stole  sgain 
upon  his  victims  unawares.  l*he  veteran 
oppressors  had  found  out  the  secret  of 
their  temporary  defeat;  and  with  guile 
prepared,  by  the  same  agency  that  so  long 
had  kept  the  energies  of  the  country  di- 
vided and  distracted,  to  divide  and  coo* 
quer  it  again.  The  popular  leaders,  instead 
of  guarding  against  this  danger,  of  whose 
imminency  the  history  of  ages  had  suffi- 
ciently warned  them,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  shorn  of  all  their  might,  by  the 
treachery  of  party.  Had  they  prompdj 
used  their  united  strength  to  make  good 
and  fortify  the  brilliant  posittoa  they  bad 
gained,  we  should  not  have  to  noam  orsr 
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the  wreck  of  thogehigh  hopeg,  whofle  reali« 
zatiofK  tfaey  imagiDed,  was  already  sure. 
Instead  of  keeping  together,  and  pressing 
00  effective  measures. against  absenteeism, 
the  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  penal  laws, 
they  allowed  personal  jealousies,  and  the 
old  senseless  distinctions  of  English  party 
q)irit,  to  resume  their  baneful  dominion, 
and  the  opportunity  once  lost  could  never 
be  Trained.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Moly- 
neuz,  in  1783,  for  a  tax  on  absentees,  was 
defeated  by  the  folly  of  a  majority  of  the 
popular  party  in  parliament,  who,  because 
much  had  been  wrung  from  the  minister 
of  the  day,  deemed  it  ungracious  to  enforce 
a  principle  to  which  they  were  irrevocablv 
ple'dged.  They  called  the  conceding  mi- 
nisters their  friends, — that  was  but  cour- 
teous. Bat  they  imagined  their  English 
patrons  could  be  trusted, — that  was  im- 
pardonable  folly.  Any  one  who  dared  to 
say  so  during  the  heyday  of  the  Volunteers, 
was  called  an  impracticable  and  factious : 
their  English  allies  were  **  all  honourable 
men."  Molyneux  was  deserted,  and  Flood 
was  disbelieved ;  but  time  has  placed  in 
our  hands  prooft,  that  they  were  right,  and 
that  the  majority  in  parliament  were  fa- 
tally, miserably  wrong.  The  private  let- 
ters of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Rockingham,  are  now  before  the  world, 
and  these  contain  the  proof  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Independence  was  solemnly 
granted  as  a  final  and  fundamental  guar- 
antee for  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Premier, 
were  plotting  how  they  might  resume, 
what  they  witliheld  while  they  were 
^le,  and  grudged  when  they  gave.* 

There  was  dioubtless  an  expectation  pre- 
valent at  the  period  in  question,  that  the 
existence  of,  an  independent  legislatura 
would  gradually  tend  to  counteract  a  por- 
tion of  the  evils  of  absenteeism.  Nor  was 
such  an  expectation  wholly  groundless.  A 
greater  number  of  noble  residences  were 
built  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  be- 
tween 1782  and  1800,  than  in  double  the 
period  preceding  or  subsequent.  Wherever 
political  power  is,  there  naturally  will  those 
resort,  whose  only  business  in  life  is  to 
traffic  in  ita  acquisition  and  retail.  And 
if  a  country  must  be  governed  by  a  here- 
ditaqfand  irresponsible  class,  who  monopo- 
lise the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  property 
tiiereip,  it  is  the  least  compensation  which 
the  governed  may  claim,  that  the  revenues 

*  See  the  secret  correspondence  given  in  the 
LHe  nd  Tiinet  of  tienrv  Grattsn^  recently  pub- 
KiMbjrUsiOQ.  ^ 


they  toil  to  yield  their  rulers,  should  be 
spent  in  the  land  whose  fruit  they  are.. 
The  men  of  '82,  however,  deceived  them^. 
selves  much  when  they  imagined,  that  tha» 
mere  physical  existence  of  fifty  or  sixty 
peers  and  three  hundred  commoners,  for: 
six  montlis  in  the  year  in  the  metropolis, 
would  prove  a  cure  for  absenteeism.     It 
was  something,  we  admit ;  it  was  so  much^ 
out  of  the  fire ;  but  it  was  not,  and  it  could 
not  be  an  efficient  or  substantial  remedy 
for  absenteeism.     The  root  of  the  evxi  lay 
in  the  vicious,  false,  and  unnational  temiras 
by  which  property  has  been  held  in  Ire«»* 
land  since  the  days  of  the  Normans.   The 
laws  of  entail  were  necessary  under  the*, 
.feudal  system,  but  that  system  never,  a» 
we  have  shown,  had  a  chance  of  working, 
well  in  Ireland ;  and  even  that  miserable 
excuse  for  the  unjust  and  absurd  monopoly 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  had 
utterly    passed     away.     Feudalism    and 
its  sanctions  had  died  the  death  of  all  in- 
stitutions that  are  founded  in  violence  and 
wrong;  but  the  principle, — or  if  there  bet 
such  a  phrase,  the  unprinciple, — of  prirao*- 
geniture  remained.  By  its  operation  a  few- 
individuals  in  each  county  in  Ireland  pos- 
sessed enormous  estates,  and  it  was  these 
persons  emphatically,  who  were   the   ab- 
sentees,— who  were  not  to  be  weaned  by 
the  minor  prizes  in  the  game  of  Irish  po- 
litics, from  that  where  all  the  golden  and 
glittering  rewards  of  empire  were  to  be 
won.     It  was  these,  the  men  of  five,  ten» 
fifteen,  and  twenty  thousand  a  year,  who 
led  the  way,  who  were  bred  up  in  the 
habit,  who  sanctioned  the  practice  oi  ab- 
senteeism,— not  the  small  proprietary  of 
two  or  three  hundred  acres.     They  lived 
at  home;  their  connections  and  friendships 
were  here ;  they  might  not  be,  and  unfor-> 
tunately  we  know  they  were  not,  so  en<-- 
lightened  or  so  patriotic  as  for  their  coun- 
try's welfare  they  should  have  been,  but 
few  of  them  beFore  the  Union  were  ab- 
sentees.   They  saw  the  attainment  of  In- 
dependence, witli  pride ;  in  spite  of  the 
diabolical  machinations  of  Pi  It  and  Castle- 
reagh,  to  sow  between  them  and  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  the  distrusta 
and  antipathies  of  sect  and  class,  they  re-^ 
tained  strong  feelings  of  country ;  they  were 
Irish,  they  were  men,  they  were  national^ 
Had  the  men  of  1782  seen  their  way, 
their  efforts  would  have  been  directed  to 
extend  and  strengthen  this  healthy  and 
sound  element  of  society,  and  to  break  up, 
by.  the  gradual  operation  of  wise  and  well 
digested  reform^ion  in  t)w  \w$  of  lap^ 
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tiie  overgrown  and  anti*nationd  monopoly 
of  property  in  the  bands  of  abaenleet. 
Had  this  been  done,  we  should  be  in  a  very 
different  condition  now.  Instead  of  the 
export  of  one  million  a  year,  which  they 
idly  bemoaned,  we  should  not  have  to 
mourn  over  the  annual  loss  of  four  millions. 
For  to  this  frightful  pitch  has  it  now  ar« 
rived.  The  intermediate  steps  are  too 
easily  recounted. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Vandeleur  revived  the 
proposal  which  had  been  rejected  in  176d« 
But  the  times  were  sadly  changed  since 
then,  and  though  many  good  men  spoke 
and  voted  in  its  favour,  the  possibility  of 
carrying  the  measure  no  longer  existed. 
Religious  rancour  and  party  hatreds  had 
been  successfully  fomented  by  government; 
the  petitions  of  the  people  had  been  re- 
jected with  insult  and  reproach ;  despair 
was  enlisting,  thousands  iu  the  ranks  of 
secret  conspiracy ;  and  in  the  gloom  and 
misgiving  of  universal  alarm^  the  minister 
was  ail  powerful  for  evil  in  the  disheart* 
ened  and  bewildered  parliament.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Vandeleur  was  not  defeated 
however  without  discussion;  and  thus  was 
it  of  important  service,  not  to  our  unhappy 
fathers  indeed,  but  to  us,  if  we  know  how 
to  think  and  act  like  men.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  bow  in  every  previous  period 
all  the  wise  and  good  advocated  the  prin- 
ciple of  legislation  against  absenteeism; 
had  Mr.  Vandeleur's  motion  not  been  made, 
or  had  it  been  silently  rejected,  we  might 
not  with  the  same  confidence  have  known, 
what  the  excellent  men  of  the  ill-starred 
period  that  immediately  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  rebellion,  thought  thereon.  But 
thoughtheEnglishgovernment,intheirruth- 
less  and  petulant  desire  to  obliterate  all  re- 
collections of  our  native  parliament,  were 
not  ashamed,  when  the  Union  was  carried 
by  ruffian  terrorism  and  shameless  fraud,  to 
buy  up  and  burn  all  the  copies  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  of  the  last  three  years*  De- 
bates, a  sufficient  number  of  impressions 
have  eluded  their  Vandal  clutches,  to  bear 
imperishable  witness  to  tlie  reasons  why 
they  were  peculiarly  anxious  to  destroy 
them.  We  are  thus  satisfied  that  on  the 
last  discussion,  which  the  question,  whose 
history  we  have  been  giving,  received  from 
our  own  parliament,  G rattan,  and— K>ne 
whose  memory  is  still  more  closely  en- 
twined with  the  national  affection  and  sym- 
pathy— Curran,  fearlessly  and  eloquently 
bore  their  part  in  defence  of  th^  rights  of 
the  plundered  people.  In  reply  to  the  ri* 
dicolotts  pretence^  that  in  detail  it  would 


be  Ibnnd  tmpractieable  to  enfbreethepty* 
ment  of  an  absoitee  tax»  Grattan  said  it 
would  be  as  easily  colleeteid  as  any  other 
tax ;  and  he  reminded  the  House  that  whei, 
in  1 779,  the  same  impost  was  suggested,  ill 
the  best  men  of  business  in  parliameot  at 
the  time,— -Pery,  Fitzgibbon,  Flood,  asd 
Malone, — ^warmly  supported  the  principley 
and  iu  detail  bad  settled  the  machioerj  by 
which  it  was  to  be  earried  into  exeeutioa. 
And  some  laoquey  of  the  Castle  hsTiog 
ventured  to  talk  of  the  proposition  as  uih 
just^M  Injustice,"  said  Grattan,  ^'  ii  a 
most  extraordiMfy  objection  to  the  mea- 
snre.    It  might  be  unjust  to  prevent  the 

Sroprietor  from  ever  leaving  the  country; 
at  if  he  leaves  bis  estate  to  be  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  eoimtry,  he  ought  to 
pay  bis  share  of  taxes  for  that  protection. 
There  is  on  the  other  hand  the  highestiojns* 
tice  in  taxing  the  resident  exclusively.  And 
this  is  doubly  so,  when  yon  resort  to  tbepoor 
for  a  salt  tax,  because  you  will  not  resort 
to  the  wealthy  for  an  absentee  tax  ;~wben 
you  suffer  court  favour  to  be  a  protectioo 
against  the  exigency  of  the  state,  and  not 
poverty.  This  b  that  kind  of  justice  whidi 
chooses  to  burden  poverty  rather  than  riches, 
and  which  prefers  the  interest  of  another 
country  to  your  own."  But  he  spoke  in 
vain.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, because  the  minister  was  the  only 
authority,  to  whom  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  thus  acted  were  responeibie; 
they  had  no  constituents  who  could  call 
them  to  account;  many  of  them  were  Eog* 
lishmen,  and  all  were  the  mere  nominees 
of  government.  It  was  here,  as  on  too 
many  similar  occasions  at  the  same  disas- 
trous period,  that  the  prophetic  warning  of 
Flood  in  1783,  was  nnavailingly  remem- 
bered; and  the  hopelessness  of  maintaining 
an  independent  legislature  without  a  broad 
and  firm  popular  foundation,  was  proved 
by  the  degradation  and  extinction  of  the 
Irish  parliament. ' 

Grattan  and  Flood  and  Curran  aregonei 
but  their  spirit  lives,  and  the  cause  they 
served  remains.  The  Union,  as  was  fore- 
seen and  foretold,  has  enormously  multi- 
plied the  miseries  of  absenteeism.  By  & 
report  of  a  Aelect  committee  of  the  Eog* 
lish  House  of  Commons  in  1604,  the  ab- 
sentee drain  then  amounted  to  Two  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  1801  it  was  calculated 
at  only  One  million  and  a  half;  thus  it  had 
increased  £500.000  per  annum  in  the  first 
three  years  of  union.*  But  the  downdraught 
«  Report  of  the  Comoutisei^Waloeteld'iViM 
of  Irtlaod ;  and  Newsaham's  Inquiif* 
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of  ruin  wai  only  tfaen  setting  in.  The 
swindling  system  of  assimilationy  as  it  is 
offieially  called^  conraaenced ;  every  public 
sitaation  of  dignity  or  profit  was  either 
abolished  under  the  pretence  of  economy,  or 
eonfenred  upon  an  Englishman  under  the 
plea  of  identification.  As  soon  as  the  har- 
pies were  gorged  on  our  spoil,  they  flitted 
hack  to  their  native  place.  Ail  who  sought 
prtHBottoo  were  taught  to  look  to  London ; 
all  who  sought  ambitious  connections  for 
their  families  resorted  thither;  nothing  was 
left  here  but  hunger,  and  ruin,  and  idleness. 
The  middle  class  of  the  gentry  then  began 
to  afiect  the  habit  of  educating  their  chil* 
dren  in  GenteeMand ;  that  of  course  gave 
new  lost  to  the  demon,  who  has  preyed  so 
long  on  the  life's  blood  of  the  nation.  The 
Botion  rapidly  gained  credence^  that  the 
accents  of  the  nursery  would  be  spoiled 
without  Saxon  servants.  From  step  to 
step  the  work  of  denationalization  went 
rapidly  on,  till  at  length  the  hope  of  pa- 
triotism threatens  to  arm  the  still  true- 
hearted  mass  of  the  people^  in  implacable 
war  against  the  alienated,  false,  and  anti- 
Irish  proprietaryi  without  distinction. 


It  18  no  wonder  such  a  thought  should 
present  itself  to  the  trampled,  pillaged,  and 
abandoned  people.  The  weight  of  absen- 
teeism has  become  utterly  intolerable.  It 
hangs  round  the  country's  neck,  weighing 
it  down  in  beggary  and  bondage.  It  can 
not  and  it  ought  not  to  be  any  longer 
borne.  In  1830,  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Select  Committees  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  stated  their  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  amount  of  national  tribute,  thus 
wrung  from  us  by  England  for  her  own 
benefit,  could  not  be  less  than  Four  miU 
lions,  having  doubled  iii  six  and  twenty 
years.  We  presume  there  is  no  one  reckless 
enough  to  say,  that  the  evil  has  not  rather 
increased  than  diminished  since.  But 
taking  the  amount,  to  avoid  cavil,  at 
£4,000,000,  we  ask  our  sapient  governors^ 
do  they  imagine  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
men  will  go  on  paying  this  iniquitous  im- 
position much  longer?  We  assert  that 
there  are  clear  andeffeetual  means,  whereby 
this  curse  of  our  country  may  be  gradually 
and  permanently  turned  away ;  and  we 
shall  set  them  forth  when  we  next  resume 
the  subject. 
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LINES    FOR    MUSIC. 

My  gentle  love,  this  world  ne'er  wove 

A  fate  so  fair  as  thine, 
Of  blooms  and  flowers  and  joy«ms  hoars. 

If  thoult  be  only  mine ; 
New  worlds  shall  teem,  new  suns  shall  beam. 

New  Inrds  of  beauty  be. 
And  stars  and  skies  more  glorious  rise, 

My  gentle  love,  for  Thee  ! 

Fair  birds  shall  spring  on  golden  wing, 

Thy  lightest  wish  to  bear, 
New  blooms  shall  shed,  whereV  you  tread, 

A  softer  fragrance  there ; 
The  forest  fawn  at  early  dawn 

To  meet  thy  steps  shall  flee. 
And  suns  shall  glow  and  flowrets  blow, 

My  gentle  love,  for  Thee  ! 
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Towards  the  comnienceinent  oftlie  water- 
ing season,  next  following  that  in  which 
the  circumstances  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters  took  place,  I  was  again  a  visitor 
at  Bagneres,  like  others  brought  there  by 
the  attractions  of  the  place  and  its  fre« 
quenlers,  more  numerous  this  year  than 
before.  I  found  that  many  new  ar- 
rangements had  been  carried  into  effect, 
both  as  regarded  the  general  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  temporary  resi- 
dents,  and  the  more  watchful  surveil- 
lance which,  warned  by  many  some- 
what similar  occurrences,  besides  the 
already  detailed  instance  of  the  results  of 
gambling  practices,  the  authorities  unre- 
mittingly exercised. 

Things  in  the  latter  regard  wore  a  new 
aspect:  the  enticing  dens  referred  to  had 
disappeared.  The  profilers,  afiid^s,  &&, 
had  followed  or  rather  preceded  their  down- 
fall ;  and  now  wherever,  in  moments  of  re- 
laxation, one  went  to  look  in,  there  or  else- 
where of  an  evening,  one  was  sure  to  meet, 
if  with  not  honest  folk,  at  least  with  those 
whom  the  vigilant  eye  and  quick  clutching 
hand  of  the  police  forced  to  be  such.  The 
original  "cercle'*  had  become  still  more 
select :  it  was  a  matter  of  some  real  diffi- 
culty now  to  belong  to  it:  a  brilliant 
sharper  like  Fejrmondi^res  might,  by  dint 
of  dexterity,  possibly  slip  himself  spe- 
ciously in,  but  unquestionably  his  exist- 
ence as  member,  would  have  been  but  of  a 
few  hours,  insufficient  to  allow  him  to  do 
harm.  The  town  and  environs  had  pro- 
gressed in  every  respect;  immense  bathing 
establishments,  on  the  most  splendid  scale, 
had  been  constructed;  altogether,  what 
with  the  improvements  above  alluded  to, 
and  many  which  I  do  not  mention — what 
with  the  unusual  influx  of  merry,  or  fair, 
or  sickly,  or  interesting,  or  original  new 
faces,  the  spot  and  the  scene  were  changed. 

They  were  so  to  the  many ;  they  were 
not  so  in  reality  to  me,  and  a  few  others, 
in  who^e  mind  the  recollection  of  the  fore- 
going autumn's  catastrophe  was  still  fresh  ; 
not  forgetting,  above  all,  the  venerable 
Chevalier  de  Merinhac,  who  should  be  first 
lijwoedy  an4  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune 


to  find  domiciliated  in  his  former  apart- 
ments, as  gay  in  many  regards,  as  much  of 
a  bon-vivant,  as  much  of  a  fantastic  origi- 
nal, with  as  sterling  a  heart  as  ever.  Mj 
first  visit  was,  as  of  course,  to  him ;  he  vu 
at  late  breakfast  when  I  was  announced. 

His  countenance  fell  as  I  entered.  A 
moment's  glance  told  me  that  he  was 
breaking — as 'tis  said  ;  on  the  steep  down- 
ward verge  of  the  hill. 

Motioning  me  with  a  grave  yet  agitated 
gesture  to  a  seat,  he  sat  down  himself.  A 
short  silence  ensued* 

'<  I  am  glad-r-very  glad  to  see  you  my 
dear  *  *  V'  (his  attempt  at  a  smile  said 
almost  the  reverse ;)  **  the  last  time  we  met 
here,"  (he  passed  a  thin  stiffened  hand  over 
his  brow,)  *'  yes,  the  last  time  we  met  here 
— poor  D'  Ersigny — why  should  I  mention 
the  name  ? — ^poor  brave  boy  I — I  cannot 
get  him  out  of  my  head,  when  I  see  any— 
by  the  bye,  have  you  breakfasted  ?  Here 
is  still  something  worth  picking  at — an 
admirable /Mil^  degibier  and — hang  it — we 
had  nearly  as  good  a  one  that  day  at  din- 
ner.    Well,  why  don't  you  begin  ?" 

More  to  afford  the  wortliy  veteran  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  a  while,  and  di- 
verting, if  it  might  be,  the  current  of 
thoughts  which  painfully  pressed  on  him, 
despite  hb  efforts  to  chase  them  awavi 
than  because  appetite  prompted  me,  even 
in  presence  of  the  delicate  fare  which, 
constant  to  his  thrice  refined  tvtes, 
lay  on  the  table  somewhat  profusely,  con- 
sidering the  meal  was  that  of  a  solitary 
individual,  I  suffered  a  plate  to  be  set  be- 
fore me,  and  began  to  mince  with  knife 
and  fork. 

Afler  a  short  pause,  during  which  the 
old  man  walked  several  times  (his  arms 
crossed  behind,  his  bead  sunk  forward  and 
lips  compressed)  to  and  fro  irregularly 
through  the  room,  he  stopped  suddenly. 
'<  Well,"  he  cried,  looking  with  set  features, 
which  now  and  then  slightly  quivered ; 
**  well,  you  are  doing  nothing;  you  merely 
pretend  to  eat  Come !  come !  I  see  how 
it  is.  My  grey  haired  folly  b  contagious !" 
(here  he  turned  abruptly  round)  *'  andyoa 
-*well|  let  it  be^-a  plague  on  these  old 
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eyes— exeme  me«  I  cannot  help  it*'-*he 
bad  covered  bis  foce,  and  stepped  hastily 
iDto  the  adjoining  apartment. 

In  a  few  minutes  lie  returned  tolerably 
composed,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  <<  My 
dear  fellow,"  he  said,  <*  'tis  over  now ;  I 
can  talk,  and  even  shall  feel  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  talking,  of  our  unfortunate 
fricDd.  I  forget,  though,  you  were  not 
quite  80  intimate — no  matter — ^you  must 
wish  well  and  kindly  to  hu  memory.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject— 
meaDtime  yon  have  not  made  acquaintance 
with  that  paU — ^'tis  excellent — I  assure 
yoQ— our  prefet*8  own  chef  (you  know  De 
Ravelle  ?)  a  real  cap-and-apron  of  the  old 
school,  filled  it  in  with  his  own  hands,  and 
matched  the  evening.''  This  was  said  hur- 
riedly, and  evidently  with  an  effort,  having 
tor  aim  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  con- 
versation. 

«( Many  thanks,  commandant^  but  'tis 
late,  and  we  dine  at  five." 

*M  understand — this  is  the  way  with 
you  young  ehaps — Plucky  dogs  I — ^you  can 
rise  early,  swallow  down  any  thing  and 
much  of  it,  before  you  are  well  out  of  bed, 
then  begin  afresh  at  four  or  five  like  so 
many  starving  sharks,  fearing  to  taste  even 
the  slightest  stay-stomach  that  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  hunger,  or  blunt  the  keen 
edge  of  teeth  and  palate.  I  could  do  so 
ODce—Dot  very  long  ago  either — and  envy 
thoie  vho  can ;  though  frankly  speaking,  I 
call  this  in  some  sort  a  fashion  of  feeding 
—not  of  eating — ^but  those  days  are  gone, 
and  'tb  fair  they  should.  This  is  not  the 
first  warning  come  to  me,  that  life  and  I 
are  soon  at  the  parting  turn  of  — s" 
"  Bat,  Chevalier  I"  "  Don't  object*-you 
need  not  urge  a  single  word,  my  dear  sir, 
*tis  vain.  Do  you  think  I  cauvdeceive  roy- 
Klf,  or  be  deceived.  When  a  man  has 
]ived,  as  I — so  long  in  the  world — through 
good  and  evil  time— through  prosperity 
and  its  sad  corrector — ^has  out-lived  almost 
every  tie — has  felt,  by  degrees,  all  his  first 
and  warmest  affections  chilling — chilled — 
ifnot  wholly  frozen  up— has  seen  the  great 
and  the  good  pass  away  unhonoured,  or 
disregarded.  When  he  finds  himself  alone 
--a  stranger — ^nay^  nearly  a  kind  of  moral 
outcast  here  below,  in  a  new,  and  to  him 
more  or  less  repulsive  social  order  of  things 
^believe  me,  the  prospect  of  quickly  fol- 
lowing those  with  whom  long  ago,  heart, 
mind,  and  feeling,  were  in  community, 
and  leaving  behind  scarcely  aught  but  the 
cold,  the  selfish,  and  the  indifferent,  has  in 
it  much  mwte  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.    I 


truly  esteem  it  so.  I  fbel,  I  know  I  am 
day  after  day  settling  down.  May  it  be 
in  peace  I  God  is  good,  my  young  friend 
— ^yes  he  is  good.  1  have  many  errors  to 
atone  for,  but  A«  has  mercy  for  all  I*' 

There  was  a  tone  of  unpretending  re- 
signation, and  calm  yet  sorrowing  earnest- 
ness, in  ail  this,  which  was  inexpressibly 
touching  ;  the  more  so,  when  coming  from 
one,  whose  ordinary  manner  and  turn  of 
conversation  (the  reader  has  already  sufll- 
ciently  seen)  were  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed.  When  his  emotion, 
slight  to  the  outward  eye,  but  unequivo- 
cally aught  else  within,  had  been  subdued 
— and  mine  too — for  it  may  be  judged, 
I  could  not  be  wholly  unmoved  in  the  sight 
of  a  thus  fading  relic  of  worth,  contempla- 
ting its  own  decline;  he  resumed— 

*'  This  will  never  do— I  must  not  be  a 
croaker — you  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure, 
however."  ♦ 

**  Don't  mention  the  word,  my  dear  sir. 
My  only  regret  is  to  see  you  in  somewhat 
drooping  spirits." 

**  Not  drooping,  my  young  friend- 
merely  at  par  with  what  should  be  the 
subject  of  my  every  hour's  and  mementos 
occupation ;  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
waive  it,  and  if  you  wish  to  see  me  less 
dull,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  first  of 
tasting  something  now,  and  next  of  spend- 
ing the  day  with  me.  We  shall  dine  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  in  the  interval  have  a 
ride  some  where.  I  like  the  hour  eight, 
it  reminds  me,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  our 
bye-gone  happy  ones,  when,  the  cares  of 
the  day  over,  we  met  to  close  it  in  the  plea- 
sure and  general  relaxation  of  an  agree- 
able repast.  What  would  I  not  give  now 
for  one  of  our  suppers  of  old  I" 

Most  willingly,  as  may  be  thought,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation,  1  did  some  justice, 
(a  thing  which  he  looked  on  at  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction,)  to  the  veteran's 
much  and  deservedly  lauded  pastry,  and 
swallowed  a  glass  of  especial  white  Hermi- 
tage, uncorked  from  flask 

**  With  venerable  spawn  and  moss  o'ergrown.** 

On  pushing  aside  my  cover, 

«  Well,*'  said  the  ancient,  '*  what  say  yoif 
to  a  ride  now? — ^in  a  few  minutes  I  mean 
— it  is  bad  to  stir  too  soon  on  having 
eaten." 

<'  Quite  at  your  orders,  Chevalier." 
He  went  out  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions.   On  coming   back,  **  M.  de 
Ratelle  is  vastly  kind^''  he  said,  "kinder 
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tbftn  I  thought  tay  of  oar  now  sprvog 
stock  oould  bo  toosofthoold.  Hit  nither> 
between  ouneIvof«  was  a  drummery  I  be« 
lieve,  in  the  beginniDg  of  Napoleon's  r-— i 
(he  checked  himself  in  the  first  letter  of 
the  word  reign,)  I  mean  Buonaparte's 
time*-»weil  and  brareiy  risen  from  the 
ranks  however.  He  has  put  his  carriage 
and  horses  at  my  disposal*  and  I  sometimes 
take  advantage  of  his  obliging  politeness. 
1  suspect  at  bottom  he  imagines  I  may  give 
a  hint  in  his  fiivour  to  the  Due  de  V  *  *  *» 
whoy  you  know,  has  preserved,  despite  his 
removal  from  office,  a  good  deal  of  favour 
at  court.  De  Ravelle  wants  to  have  the 
family  title,  conferred  by  the—  Buona- 
parte* confirmed,  and,  if  pomible,  extended 
-«»but  here  oome  the  horses.*'  i  had  not 
expected  the  excursion  was  to  be  on  horse- 
back, still  less,  in  the  apparent  state  of  lan-i 
guor  the  veteran  testified  by  looks  and 
words,  that  he  intended  to  trust  himself  to 
the  wilfulness  of  a  young  and  vigoroos 
animal  of  seemingly  fiery  blood,  rather 
than  to  the  sober  paces  and  safis  steps  of 
some  one  of  the  mountain  ponies  con- 
stantly to  be  had  for  hire  in  the  town.  60 
it  was,  however ;  he  pieolsely  diose  the 
one  which  seemed  least  probably  manage- 
able, and  while  he  was  getting  into  thesad- 
dle  (an  undertaking  accomplished  with  no 
small  dificuUy)  I  had  need  to  eail  to 
mind  what  took  place  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  giving  a  friendly  lesson  ^  in  arms^'  to 
the  luckless  D'Crsigny,  not  to  feel  con- 
sklerably  apprehensive  of  sonse  mischance. 
As  then,  i  was  soon  and  agreeably  disap* 
pointed — once  fairly  seated,  he  promptly, 
after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  animal, 
made  it  feel  *twas  its  master  held  the  reins, 
and  pressed  its  sides.  He  was  still,  and 
starch,  and  all  squarely  erect  in  his  seat, 
like  the  cavaliers  of  the  old  man^f  but 
like  them,  firm,  immoveable,  and,  as  it 
were,  part  and  parcel  of  the  steed. 

**  Which  way  ?**  I  asked,  when  in  turn 
I  had  mounted  and  gotten  ready. 

**  To  Mauvestn,"  he  replied. 

*<  To  Mauvesin  I  but  my  dear  air,  aUov 
me  to  say  I  don't  exactly  think  that  b  the 
direction  in  which  we  may  expect  to  meet 

*  Tfaefkahion  exiaied,it  may  lie  rttolleeiad,  (per- 
baiw  it  BtiU  exiiu,)  among  the  '*  m^9»«m«#'*  of  tbe 
legitunist  party,  of  styling  Napoleoo,  "  Le  Marquis 
de  Buonaparte^  Lieutenant  General  dee  Arm^e  de 
ea  MajeeU  Lome  XV 1 11  /"  The  Chevalier's  mili- 
tary  propensiiiea.  it  would  appear,  aUoved  him  with 
difficulty  to  go  tbe  extent  of  poeitively  joioiqg,  as  in 
duty  l>ound,  in  the  '*  right  divine*'  ciy  againat  the 
man  who  was  the  fimt  to  restOKS  to  that  par^  (hsb 
litlsiy  nsiki  sn<l  poiiswioni. 


more  cheering  ttongiUi ;  I  find  it  n, 
at  least,  and  if  ^^^^* 

"  Don't  mind  a  whit,'*  he  Intsrmptcd, 
somewhat  coldly,  ^  I  may  have  fUt  for  a 
few  moments,  a  while  ago,  considersUe 
pain — but  at  my  age,  unfortunately— and 
'tis  its  very  saddest  privilege^^every  eno- 
tion  whether  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  liics  tlmie 
of  ehildhood  which  it  begins  to  rapreie8t» 
are  of  short  duration.  I  have  beeo  long 
anxious  to  revuit  the  spot — to  see  hov 
looks  our  young  friend'a  grave,  aid  mirk 
what  time  has  done  to  sereen  from  the 
world  and  the  eyes  of  men,  the  last  vo* 
tiges  of  him  who  lies  hid  there.  We  any 
whisper  a  prayer  or  two-^besides,  I  am 
not  a  little  interested  b  the  plaea 
of  my  ancestors,  a  young  son  of  die 
male  branch,  married  a  DemoiseUe  Gese- 
vieve  de  Mauvesin,  or  Malvenn,  si  the 
family  was  indifferently  called.  Sobk 
cfaronielers  have  punned  the  name  islo  a 
derivation  from  "  mal-voisio*'or  ^mauvaii* 
voisin;''  and«  in  effiecst,  there  may  hare 
beeo  a  good  deal  of  foundation  and  leoie 
in  the  idea,  for  Philippe  de  MauveaiD,  ooe 
of  tbe  first  heads  of  the  race,  waa  fsaed 
as  mach  as  he  was  feared  for  his  redden 
character,  hb  ungovernable  palsioaa,  ssd 
his  never-ceasing  enmity  to  ail  the  8ur« 
rounding  barons  and  fenclal  chiefr,  vfao 
lived  in  fear  and  trembling  of  kim  and  bit 
suecessora,  to  whom  be  partially  trsnamit- 
ted  his  qualities  with  his  blood,  till  the 
moflsent  of  the  total  extinction  ot  the  nsoe, 
and  destruction  both  of  the  last  of  those 
who  bore  it  and  the  castle  and  fertiBcatios 
themselves,  which  took  plane  in  the  year 
— ;  I  don't  exactly  recollect,  bat  I  have  a 
sort  of  manuscript  chronide  at  hone  wbieh 
gives,  in  tlie  language  of  the  time,  a  foil 
account  of  the  whole,  with  the  addidoo  of 
various  traditionary  legends,  prophecies, 
&a,  connected  with  the  house  of  Malve* 
sia  and  its  fate.  You  must  have  heard 
many  stories  on  the  subject,  the  ose  i 
speak  of  is  the  moat  complete  oolleetion  I 
have  seen ;  we  may  while  away  part  of  the 
evening  looking  over  it**' 

I  was  delighted  at  the  ^pportonitj,  ai 
may  be  well  imagined,  having  (1  haveaaid 
so  elsewhere)  intended  So  pot  in  form  ae- 
veral  unconnected  portions  of  tales  that 
had  been  communicated  to  me,  lelatiog  to 
the  old  stern  stronghold,  and,  if  theae 
tales  be  true,  its  rtill  sterner  lords. 

While  slowly  winding  our  way  rcwnd  the 
eminence  described  on  a  former  oecaaioOf 
theeonversation  had  reverted  to  the  evcala 
of  timt  dqr,  and  those  widoh  bad  MkMl 
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them.  Tlie  Cheveiler  meMtknied,  hi  adw 
dition  to  the  cletaUs  already  giteo,  o^rs 
respecting  the  condoct  and  preaent  posi- 
tioo  of  the  indiTiduab  conBeded  with  the 
oarrative,  tbore  paitieulariy  Madame 
D'Ereigny  and  her  child.  She  had  re- 
mained inconsolable,  and,  though  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  the  world  calls  means  of 
enjoyment,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  led 
to  forget,  or  cease  to  deplore,  the  loss  of 
bim  who  had  been  at  once  to  her  the  cause 
of  80  much  misery  and  so  much  happiness. 
Above  sll,  the  idea  of  a  second  union — 
aithoo^  numerous,  amiable  and  brilliant 
vere  the  suitors  who  offered  themselves — 
was  rejected  by  her  almost  with  horror.— 
'^  I  do  not  really  think,**  summed  up  the 
Commandant,  **•  she  ever  will  marry  again 
—and  the  more's  the  pity,**  he  added, 
'<  for  the  man  worthy  of  her,  whom  she 
may  refuse.  If  there  ever  was  an  angel 
on  earth — a  thing  I  doubt  much,  at  least 
in  our  centuries— she  is  wholly  and  purely 
one.    An  angel,  sir,  an  angel  l" 

The  oM  man's  cheek  and  eye  lighted 
upas  be  uttered  these  words,  to  which 
hisgestore  and  tone  of  voice  lent  a  meaning, 
that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
trite  sense  in  which  we  often  hear  them 
prooonnced. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  under  the 
erumbling  walls  of  the  castle.  Part  of 
the  heaps  of  rubbish  which  formerly  half 
tfaoked  up  the  principal  entrance,  had  been 
removed,  and  the  ground  levelled,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  get  through  wifliont 
alighting,  and  make  our  stand  within  the 
coort-yard,  very  near  Ihe  spot  where  about 
twelve  months  previously  the  death  strug- 
gle had  taken  place.  Several  fathoms  of 
the  wall  fronting  the  plain  towards  the 
north,  had  recently,  it  was  evident,  fallen 
outwards,  forming  a  mound  and  kind  of 
Batand  buttress  that  still  supported  the 
remainder,  so  that  from  the  ground  we 
were  on,  an  vnobstructeil  view  extended 
itself  in  nearly  every  direction.  Here 
^^  as  before,  when  we  looked  on  them 
iait,  the  rich  green  valley  watered  with 
sparkling  rivulets;  there  the  masses  of 
woody  shade,  and  intermingled  hedges  of 
hroom  and  box,andfloweriiig  ahrubs;  there, 
M  the  opposite  side,  hung  steeply  up  to 
the  monatain  tops,  the  mnges  «f  pine  aod 
fir»  that  seemed  to  touch  at  last  the  snowy 
•ommits  they  grew  towards;  the  whole 
lighted  up  by  a  brilliant  evening  san, 
^hoae  ialenaity  ocoasional  swiftly  drivimg 
^«Bdi  tanapered  and  sandaaed  maae 
■^▼.    The  fccM  Md  Hhe  qvi 


ilM  same— yet  how  altered,  how  different 
to  Imaginattoa,  from  that  of  the  early 
bright  morning,  when  other  actors,  other 
passions,  and  other  feelings  then  called 
into  play,  made  them  strike  so  much  more 
vividly,  so  much  more  overpowertngly  the 
mind,  aye  the  sense  of  all  beholders ! 

The  -Chevalier  was  the  first  who  broke 
silenGe,  afler  a  long  pause,  in  the  interval  of 
which  he  and  I  alternately  looked  forward 
on  the  imposing  prospect,  and  reverted 
our  glance  towards  the  luxuriant  grass 
that  sprang  thick  and  short  every  where 
around,  and  yet  more  verdantly  in  the 
central  part  of  the  building. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  low  constrained 
voice,  almost  a  muffled  whisper,  "  there  it 
was !  what  a  duality !  or  what  an  award 
of  just  providence.  I  did  what  I  could. 
Did  I  not  ?  Ah,  young  man,  young  man  I 
beware  of  young  passions  \" 

The  kind  old  soldier  surely  did  not  mean 
to  preach ;  yet  there  was  that  in  his  ac- 
cents, in  the  recollections  stirred  up  by 
his  few  broken  words,  in  the  whole  fresh 
awakened  train  of  thought,  which  spoke 
more  eloquently  to  the  heart  than  a  thou* 
sand  homilies. 

We  were  about  to  quit  the  enclosure, 
afler  having  remained  some  time  longer 
in  route  admiration  of  the  changeful  hues, 
which  successive  dark  clouds  crowding 
eastwards  threw  over  the  landscape,  which 
they  had  now  in  great  measure  obscured, 
when  a  heavy  rumbling  sound,  resembling 
the  distant  murmuring  rush  of  a  waterfall, 
or  rather  the  passage  afar  off  at  full  speed 
of  an  immense  troop  of  horse,  at  first 
dally  heard,  then  increasing  by  degrees, 
became  at  length  fully  distinct,  at  each 
moment  swelling  more  loudly  in  our  ears. 
There  was  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning  percep- 
tible for  a  Becond,and  then  several  immediate 
loudly  reverberating  crashes.  '*  Make 
haste,"  cried  De  Merinhac,  *<  here  comes  a 
hail  storm — take  to  the  first  shelter — it 
looks  a  fierce  one,  and  if  it  catches  us  in 
this  broken  ground  with  these  horses,  that 
are  not  accustomed  to  be  fretted,  we  may 
have  to  heed  ourselves,  and  with  bad 
chance.  On  a-head,  as  fast  as  you  can, 
to  the  hamlet  1  The  presbytery  is  the 
nearest  house." 

He  was  perfectly  right :  we  had  scarcely 
time  to  reach  the  Curb's  gate,  where  we 
were  immediately  admitted,  (having  al- 
ready received  on  the  way,  ourselves  and 
horses,  the  smart  painful  pelting  of  nume- 
rous large  bail  stones,  which  the  latter  re« 
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starts,  and  curvetitigSi)  when  a  torrents 
•bower,  such  as  I  bad  not  been  exposed 
to  before,  nor  hope  soon  to  witness  again, 
flashed  down  ;  rashinfr*  pattering,  clashing, 
and  bearing  everything,  save  walls  ifaid 
solid  roofs,  before  it. 

Scarcely  more  than  ten  minutes  elapsed 
m^ile  it  fell — ^yet  there  needed  no  second 
;;1afice  to  perceive,  from  the  stricken, 
anxto4i8,  or  despairing  looks  of  the  old 
Cur^,  his  servants  and  all  the  inhabitants 
fif  the  village  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of, 
that  a  dire  calamity  they  hopelessly  knew 
had  occurred. 

In  effect,  when,  after  these  few  moments 
past,  the  sun  shone  out  again,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  country 
our  eyes  had  been  resting  and  feasting 
upon  with  so  much  pleasure,  the  aspect 
of  winter,  desolate  and  leafless  winter, 
every  where  presented  itself.  Corn 
^elds  prostrate,  pasturages,  maize  enclo- 
sures swept  down;  whole  tracks  of  ve- 
^table.  and  fruit  gardens  waste  and 
liarren ;  forest  trees  stript  of  foliage,  their 
branches  broken — ^the  very  bark  that  co^ 
-vered  their  trunks  cut  away,  or  deeply 
bruised;  the  ground  covered  far  and 
•wide  with  pebbles  of  ice  (I  can  call 
<them  by  bo  other  name,  many  of 
them  which  I  picked  up  equalled  in  size 
more  than  that  of  the  largest  ordinary  egg,) 
•crowded  heaps  of  domestic  fowls,  and  num- 
i>er8of  thesroaller  tribe  of  the  birds,  lying 
dead,  as  struck  by  so  many  bullets.  Such 
was  the  dreary  lifeless  change,  worked  as 
It  were  by  magic :  a  few  instants  before, 
blooming  summer,  and  now  worse  than 
Siberian  winter,  in  the  midst  of  this  same 
summer  that  still  smiled  overhead.* 

Many  persons,  as  may  be  supposed,  at 
work  in  the  fields  about,  who  had  not  time 
'to  get  to  a  place  of  refuge,  were  more  or 
'less  seriously  injured,  of  whom  we  en- 
^countered  several,  as  we  slowly  quitted  the 

*  The  inhabitants  of  lesH  or  more  favoured 
f^limeSy  M  the  case  may  be,  can  with  difficulty  form 
an  idea  of  the  instantaneous  and  extensive  ravages 
•consequent  on  those  occtsional  autumnal  viKita- 
•tions  of  hail  showers,  to  which  the  most  fertile  dis- 
stncts  of  the  southern  departments  of  France,  are 
:iilmo8t  periodically  exposed.  Frequently  the  en- 
ttire  vine  and  other  crops  of  a  whole  province,  or 
provinces,  are  destroyed,  as  here,  in  the  space  of 
A  few  minutes,  and  in  the  former  case  irrecover- 
ably for  two  or  three  years.  The  vine  plants,  when 
Tiot  struck  with  death,  are  bared  ana  bruised  to 
nuch  an  extent,  as  to  require  that  length  of  time 
to  recover.  In  the  years  referred  to,  1820  and 
1821,  several  larger  animals,  sheep,  calves,  and  in 
a  few  instances  cow»,  caught  out  in  unsheltered 
positions,  and  in  the  first  violence  ol  the  storm, 
were  either  klUed  on  the  spot  or  died  afterwards 


•eene  of  desolation.    Aflter  having  offered 
what  consolation  we  could  to  the  poor  suf- 
ferers, who  thus  saw  their  hopes  of  tite 
year  struck  off  at  a  blow,  we  proceeded  in 
silence  towards  the  village  burial-ground. 
'  The    old    Chevalier  was  much  affected 
"  T7iis,  indeed,*'  he  said,  ''is  a  sight  of  true 
wretchedness.  It  should  teach  us  a  lessoo. 
JVe  are  come  to  indulge  in  vain  recollec- 
tions of  an  irremediable,  and,  in  a  certaio 
degree,  a  merited  misfortune— rOierely  u 
individual  one    at  best.     Here  we  have 
some  hundred  souls  plunged  in  misery  or 
utter  ruin — themselves  and  families  ex< 
posed  to  the  pinchings  of  want.    I  am  half 
inclined  to  go  no  further.     Still  a  liDger- 
ing  desire-— besides  I    promised  it—well, 
let  it  be — yea,  we  will  go  on.*'    Our  Tisit 
was  a  short  and  though  naturally  a  gloomj, 
yet  scarcely  a  sad,  much  less  a  stirring  ooe; 
Whether  it  was,  tliat  the  matter  offset  pic- 
ture of  affliction  and  desolateness  we  had  jost 
been  spectators  of,  left  no  room  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  feelings  derived  more  or  lets 
from  the  workings  of  imagination;  or  that, 
as  is  often  found  through  life,  the  antici- 
pations of  pleasure  oc  of  pain  are  alwaji 
above  or  below  what  is  felt,  when  cir- 
cumstances or  events  partaking  of  one  or 
the  other,  are  fully  before  us  in  action  aod 
reality.  From  whatever  cause,  neither  the 
genuine  hearted  commandant  nor  myself 
felt,  or,  of  course,  looked  moved  beyoDd 
the  usual  influence  of  the  "pale  cast  of 
thought"  which  was  akin  to  the  place  aod 
the  occasion. 

A  small  rough  slab  of  dark  marble, 
without  cross  or  religious  emblem  what- 
ever, stood  at  the  head  of  the  little  mound 
of  earth  that  covered  the  victim  ofhisonm 
and  others'  passions.  It  had  been  thickly 
grown  over  by  weeds  and  wild  flovren 
and  rank  grass,  now  scattered  and  dashed 
down  by  the  recent  shower.  We  were  thus 
enabled  to  read  the  inscription : 


•<  A  Jules  D'E- 


tu^le 1819 

Sa  Veuve/' 


De  Merinhac  told  me,  as  we  retired, 
that  the  family,  particularly  Madame 
D'£r8igny,  had  made  many  ineflicientefforti 
to  be  allowed  to  erect  a  more  fitting  me- 
morial. The  ecclesiastic  authorities  were 
inflexible  in  their  severity  (I  shall  not 
hazard  the  word  intolerance)  for  the  time 
being.  She  had  only  at  last  obtained  per- 
mission to  enclose  the  ground  with  a 
railing,  and  plant  some  shrubs  around;  an 
office  which  he  had  undertaken  to  see  per- 
formed, and  thence,  in  party  the  moti?e  of 
this  day's  excuraioQ. 
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By  the  time  vre  had  aiiwiDeed  about 
half  way  on  our  road  homeward,  evening 
had  begun  to  cloae  in ;  heavy  clouds  and 
loads  of  mist  were  descending  from  the 
mountains ;  the  sun  had  fled ;  the  atmos- 
phere was  chillingly  cold  and  damp.  In 
the  low  grounds  we  were  then  traversing, 
the  abundant  streams  intersecting  them 
in  ever}'  direction,  swelled  by  the  rain  and 
DOW  melted  hail  which  had  fallen,  had  widely 
overflowed^  their  banks,  and  formed  here 
and  there  masses  of  marshy  flakes,  in- 
creasing every  moment  in  extent,  and 
rendering  in  many  places  the  course  of 
the  road  with  difficulty  discernible.  Large 
thick  drops  of  rain,  swept  on  by  the  wind 
which  was  now  rising,  brushed  continually 
theiurface  of  the  pools;  the  night  pro- 
mised to  be  as  dark  and  dreary,  as  one  could 
desire  to  avoid. 

"Ho,  ho,"  cried  the  Chevalier,  but- 
toning himself  carefully  up,  '*  this  wont 
do  for  my  old  bones.  We  must  make 
haste— I  should  not  like  to  be  out  under 
the  coming  blast." 

We  moved  as  briskly  on  as  the  state  of 
the  road  pennitted,  and  soon  neared  the 
suburbs. 

"  Strange,"  he  continued,  when  we  had 
somewhat  checked  our  speed ;  *'  strange 
vbat  tricks  fancy  does  play  us  I  There 
are  moments  and  circumstances  in  life— -I 
have  often  experienced  it,  and  so  has,  I 
imagine,  every  one  more  or  less  in  the 
degree — there  are  moments  when  one 
seems  to  live  over  again  in  the  same  time, 
and  identical  position,  which  long  years 
ago  one  has  passed  through  I  i  could 
swear,  for  instance,  this  present  instant,  but 
for  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  which  tell 
me  that  the  comrades  and  friends  who 
vere  there  are  not  alas !  here,  that  I  am 
now  with  my  old  brothers  in  arms  advanc- 
ing to  take  the  ground — the  precise  post 
we  occupied  the  night  before  the  affair  of 
Berscheim,  the  sanguinary  day  of  Ber- 
scheiro.  The  place  is  the  same  to  my  eyes 
—the  scene  the  same— >the  lowering  night 
the  same;  here  the  marshes — behind 
them,  on  the  line  of  yon  dusky  wood,  the 
republican  outposts.  I  feel  chilled  just 
now,  and  drenched,  as  we  were  all  to  the 
marrow,  when  the  word  was  given  to  halt, 
and  take  up  quarters.  'Tis  but  an  illu- 
sion, yet  so  strong  an  illusion,  that  I  feel 
myself  mechanically  prompted  to  stretch 
out  my  hand,  as  I  did  that  night  befure 
dismounting,  to  my  nearest  rank  and  flle 
maQ.-^nd  ask  him  for  a  pull  at  his  gourde, 
Sapredienne  I  how  1  was  frozen !  nay  bis 
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answer — ^laugh  if  you  will,  as  he  handed 
it  me,  and  saw  me  smack  the  draught, 
actually  tingles  in  my  ears,  *  willingly. 
Captain,  but  odds  zooks,  (he  was  a  brave 
rough  trooper  and  a  true,  I  never  minded 
a  little  freedom  of  speech,),  and  skin  of 
Old  Nick !  wont  you  play  fair  and  leave 
me  some  ?'  Poor  fellow,  as  I  gave  him 
back  the  flask,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
raise  it  to  his  lips — I  can  never  forget-— a 
random  shot  from  the  *  blue'  scouts  (it  was 
too  dark  to  aim  except  at  masses)  laid  him 
low.  *  Captain,'  he  cried,  as  he  fell,  '  Cap* 
tain,  Tm  ofl*I  remember  my  old  mother.* 
Morbleu!  'twas  too  bad.  I  wept,  sir,  I 
wept — (I  could  see  even  by  the  faint  lin- 
gering light  his  features  were  strongly 
agitated)— .and  I  did  not  forget  the  old 
woman ;  she  died  at  M ontgardat  seven 
years  ago— a  faithful  creature  to  the  last, 
like  her  son." 

He  had  come  to  a  full  stand,  making 
his  unwilling  steed  advance,  snufiing  the 
air,  to  the  edge  of  the  causeway,  and 
looked  forward  keenly  towards  the  copse 
above  mentioned,  as  though  he  expected 
a  skirmishing  party  to  issue  from  it. 

Thinking  it  would  be  ill  becoming  to  in- 
terrupt suddenly  his  *^  vein,'*  yet  desirous 
to  find  a  bias  to  direct  it  elsewhere  if  pos- 
sible— 

'*  I  have  ofien  heard  of  that  struggle  of 
Berscheim,  Commandant.  It  was  a  des« 
perate  one." 

"  Desperate,  sir  I  say  infernal,  demo- 
niacal— the  worse,  because  no  quarter  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  rascally  sans  cu^ 
loites — and  very  little,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
from  us.  Two-thirds  of  our  regiment, 
every  one  of  the  superior  oflicers  except 
our  Colonel  perished;  four  of  us  were 
made  prisoners  ;  they  shot  two,  the  blood 
lappers  I — Varolles  and  de  Rochebonne  on 
the  spot — they. 


My  dear  Chevalier,  excuse  the  liberty, 
but  you  seem  to  forget  we  are  still  some 
distance  from  home — ^that  the  night  is 
growing  apace  more  severe,  and  that '* 

**  You  young  rascal  I  but  you  are  right, 
you  wish  to  take  care  of  an  old  man's  bones 
(and  your  own  of  course,)  though  unwil- 
ling to  listen  to  an  old  man's  story." 

'*  On  the  contrary.  Commandant,  I  was 
going  to  prefer  a  petition  :  I  am  already 
your  debtor  for  the  promise  of  a  glimpse 
through  thelegends  of  Mauvesin, — will  you 
add  to  the  favour,  after  dinner,  that  of  a 
sketch  of  the  day  at  Berscheim,  which  I 
long  to  hear  from  an  eye-witness." 

*<  After  dinner !  weU  there  is  sense  iii 
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tfiese  young  noddles  ioo»-4iiord  tbta  in 
mine  that  ought  to  have  some,  Ood  knows  t 
You  shall  have  it ;  that  is«  as  much  as  I  wot 
witness  of»  or  took  part  in '—quite  enough 
I  ween— for  my  arms  still  ache  at  the  re« 
membrance  of  the  tight  cords  those  sa* 
Tages  bound  me  to  my  saddle  with.  Foi^ 
ward." 

We  quickly  reached  the  veteran's  qnar«* 
ters,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
there  a  bright  fire,  which  his  old  Gover- 
nante  had  lighted,  and  a  still  more  cheering 
table,  laid  in  a  few  minutes,  with  smoking 
savoury  means  to  quell  the  appetite,  that 
our  long  and  comfortless  ride  had  given 
us  both.  De  Merinhsc  looked  quite  his 
own  fantastic  self  at  the  sight  **  Very 
odd  l"  he  observed,  as  setting  down  a  well 
drained  glass  of  sunny  ^*Grave/'  having  pre- 
viously motioned  me  to  do  as  much,  "  very 
odd  a  church-yard  pilgrimage  should  have 
got  me  up  so.  I  positively  am  hungry — 
no  matter — 'tis  but  human  life — and  this 
is  no  time  for  reflection — set  on." 

And  he  set  on— or  aettoi  as  the  reader 

likes. 

«  »  #  #  # 

«'  Well,  Chevalier,  all  this  time— I  see  I 
must  be  selfish— all  this  time  you  are  for- 
getting Bencheiffl  and  the  cto)nicleB.  I 
hold  you  fast  to  promise " 

<<What?*'  the  manuseript  and  Bers- 
ohiem  to-night  ?  Pray,  my  bright  young- 
ster, do  you  forget  the  hour,  or  think  that 
I  mean  to  sit  up  all  night  a  telling  of  old 
teles." 

**  Certainly  not,  asy  dear  air:  and  if  you 
wish,  I  shall  retire ;  only  I  fancied,  as  you 
were  good  enough  to  say  *  yes '  to  my 
request,  there  might  be  sufficient  time  at 
least  to  speak  somewhat  of  Bersehiem  and 
your  adventure  there." 

"  Mine  and  my  poor  eld  reglment'%  say. 
— —  I  know  little  of  Uie  rest,  of  what 
took  place  at  other  points  of  the  line — for, 
as  I  hinted  awhile  ago,  I  fell  with  several 
other  officers  and  soldiers,  into  the  hands 
of  those  incarnate  devils  the  bliies.  Our 
lady  help  us  I  such  shoeless,  shirtless,  hell- 
born  ruffians  I  We  were  sent  off  with  the 
hope  we  might  be  urged  or  frightened  into 
revealing  what  we  knew  of  our  general's 
place  of  operation.  But  comC)  let's  finish  our 
coffee.  1  recommend  you  a  glass  of  cura- 
90a ;  do  as  you  like,  however  : — just  put 
down,  pray,  another  log  of  woo<l — ^thank 
you—  and  I'll  begin  from  the  beginning." 

*«  Sans prefudwe  of  the  manuscript?" 

''And  so,  forsooth,  you  unconscionable 
dog!  one  talent  a  time  will  not  satisfy  you.  I 


Well^  I  like  tiwae  fsUowt,  nevMidai,  ts 
have  some  enriosity  and  some  respect  fiir 
the  old  days  of  their  fathers.  I  tell  yoa 
what,  if  you  prombe  to  return  the  maDo- 
script  to  me  by  after  to-morrow  — — !* 

*'My  good  sir,  a  thousand  thosaaDd 
thanks."  I  joyfully  interrupted.  *'I 
pledge  my  word !" 

**  Enough,  enough ;  if  you  find  theia- 
Uque  patois  embarraasingf  come  to  me,  and 
I  will  set  you  right.** 

'<  We  drew  near  the  fire,  and  withn* 
relaxing  attention  I  listened  lo,  what  1 
shall  beg  leave  to  entitle — 

<*  TRK  PRISONBES  OH  PAKOLB. 

— <<You  are  already,  in  all  probebiliif, 
aware  of  the  main  details  of  oar  fioally 
vain  and  disastrous campaignings  under  tha 
prince ;  amounting,  in  two  wordi,  to  a 
fruitless  waste  of  courage  and  of  blood. 
[  shall  say  nothing  therefore  on  the  aab- 
ject.  You  may  perhaps  be  acqaamted 
too  with  some  of  the  particular  circQm- 
stances  of  the  struggle,  and  have  an  idea 
— I  believe  I  gave  a  few  hints  a  while  ago, 
relating  to  this  point — of  the  general  tone 
and  temper  of  the  parties  who  were  earrj- 
ing  it  on.  Their  mutual  animosity  sod  ▼is- 
dictiveness,  stimulated  by  mutual  oatrsgei, 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  equally  reciprool 
acto  of  ferocity,  had  arrived,  at  the  ns- 
ment  I  speak  of,  to  its  most  extraM 
height.  It  was  no  longer  ordmarj  m> 
ikre,  but  very  nearly  a  system  of  butchery 
that  was  practised;  wounded  and  prw 
soners  were  massacred  on  either  side  intiH 
out  mercy,  and  to  the  latter  seldom  vai 
granted,  except  in  extraordinarj  ocea^ 
rences,  even  the  mock  formality  of  a  eovrt 
martial.  Plunder,  and  violenee,  and  in 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  did  tb«r 
duty  in  turn.  Such  a  thing  as  quarter* 
saprediennel— t  am  again  aorty  to  confen 
it,  was  scarcely,  if  ever,  dreamt  of,  aad 
still  more  rarely  either  granted  or  expected. 
Judge  for  yourself,  if  war  be  in  all  cases 
terrible,  what  its  horrors  must  have  beeo 
then.  For  my  own  part,  when  memory 
brings  me  back  to  the  moment,  I  some* 
times  start  as  from  an  appalling  visioo,  and 
have  need  to  reason  myself  into  the  cottvic- 
tion,  that  this  seeming  illusion  has  beea 
a  reality.  So  much  to  premise  the  le* 
mainder  of  what  I  have  to  tell  of  Be^ 
scheim  and  our  fate  there. 

'<  The  weather  for  several  days,  nay  weeks, 
had  been  awful ;  rain,  sleet,  hail,  wind,  de* 
luged  and  froze  us  by  turns.  The  roadi 
had  become  nearly  impaasable;  the  whole 
extentof  eowtry  wns  flooded  of^i  withtiii 
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efception  of  different  winding  ridges  of 
higher  ground,  which  either  we  or  the  re* 
publican  troops  occupied,  on  the  front  or 
flank  of  our  respective  positions.  These  it 
was  necessary  frequently  to  change,  ac* 
cordmgas  the  waters  rose,  or  the  adrerse 
corps  found  means  of  harassing  each  other. 
All  general  operations  had  been  for  the 
time  Bospended,  on  the  enemy's  side  as  well 
as  ooT^a,  from  the  impossibility  of  malcing 
an  efbctive  step  in  any  direction :  they 
were,  in  this  regard,  much  worse  off  than 
w^  for  they  held  the  low  grounds  princi- 
palijr— at  least  to  ivgrenter  extent  of  Kne. 
We  stood  pretty  widely  over  them.  And 
here,  averse  as  I  am  to  the  very  shadow  of 
a  republican  name,  I  must  do  them  the 
jnstiee  to  say,  that  through  all  the  disad* 
Tantages  of  a  galling  situation,  privations, 
eold,  weariness,  and  imminently  trying 
danger,  it  is  al>solutely  impossible  that  any 
human  army  could  have  shown  more  pa- 
tieace,  firmness,  and  bravery ;  but,  I  have 
said  it  before,  they  were  not  human — ^they 
were  from  below — of  Satan's  kingdom.  I 
hare  seen  whole  battalions  of  them,  whom 
we  Jmew  by  our  spies  or  scouts,  to  have 
beenleagnesofftheday  before,  afler  having 
marched  through  wood  and  flood  in  the 
teeth  of  the  torrents  that  were  falling*- 
suddenly  appear,  as  day  rose,  on  one  of  our 
flaob,  right  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh  where, 
ttnperceived  by  us,  they  had  passed  one 
half  the  night  over  knees  in  water,  waiting 
to  surprise  us.  Frequently  on  these  occa- 
lions  we  suffered  severe  lossesi  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat ;  they  being  sometimes 
Qoable  to  follow  us,  what  from  exhaustion, 
what  for  want  of  ammunition,  expended  or 
rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  damp.  At 
other  times,  as  the  one  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion, werocceeded  in  dislodging  them,  not 
without  much  labour  and  carnage,  and 
many  sad  mishaps  of  the  kind  which  chan- 
ced on  this  occasion  to  poor  VaroUes  and 
De  Rochebonne — and  in  a  different  way  to 
myself  and  my  companion,  second  lieute- 
nant of  my  company,  the  brave  and  bril- 
liant young  Anatole  de  Juvigny. 

"Represent  to  yourself  the  ground  I 
stopped,  in  my  foolish  mania  of  reminis- 
cences, to  take  a  view  of  this  evening :  the 
exact  ground,  only  on  a  larger  scale — a 
^ide,  irregular,  low  plain  in  front,  present- 
ing alternate  sheets  of  water,  patches  of 
alhny  morass,  and  isolated  tufts  of  trees; 
beyond,  as  there,  a  line  of  wood  which  we 
bd  intelligence  was  occupied  by  strong 
detachments  of  the  enemy  reinforced  by 
^tilleryy  idddi  lacUly  for  iM  the  nature  of 


the  soil  prevented  them  availing  themselves 
of.  Imagine  three  eolumns  of  our's  posted 
one  above  the  other-^the  first  consisting 
of  the  regiment  I  belonged  to  (cavalry) 
with  three  field  pieces,  and  a  small  troop 
of  artillery  stretching  along  the  raised  road* 
or  rather  cause-way,  which  commanding 
one  side  the  plain,  was  the  only  freely  ' 
practicable  position  for  our  guns  and 
horses — the  second  (Ccmaliers  Nobles) 
stationed  higher  up  a  little  to  our  left,  on 
the  slanting  face  of  the  eminence^-the 
third  nearly  on  a  line  with  it  to  tlie  right* 
The  interval  between  had  been  pitched 
upon  by  the  commander  of  the  division, 
old  *  *  *,  for  his  quarters,  and  that  of 
his  slender  staff.  Fancy  the  night  damp, 
cold,  drizzling,  aAer  a  Stiil  more  cheerless 
day,  and  so  intensely  dark  that  we  could 
scarcely  see  our  horses  at  three  paces  off 
when  we  alighted.  Suppose  this  obscurity, 
only  at  Intervals  relieved  by  sharp  flash- 
ings from  the  enemy's  outposts,  which  by 
degrees  they  were  establishing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  according  as  they  managed 
to  gain  the  spots  of  drier  woody  <5over  I 
have  alluded  to;  flashings  responded  toby 
that  of  our  guns,  which  were  very  use- 
lessly, I  think,  brought  to  bear  on  the  points 
whence  the  firing  proceeded.  You  will 
thus  have  a  tolerably  fair  idea  both  of  our 
position  and  their's,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
bable circumstances  and  events  then  in 
action.  We  suffered  little  from  the  enemy *• 
distant  shots,  (I  told  you  how  my  poor 
Comtois  fell,)— I  never  heard  whether  we 
did  them  much  mischief.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  not ;  and  but  that  I  pre- 
sumed they  had  an  object  in  keeping  us  oc- 
cupied in  front,  while  organizing  some  other 
plan  of  attack  elsewhere,  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  useless  expenditure  of  pow- 
der and  ball  they  seemed  to  be  intent  on 
making. 

**  The  morning,  which  at  length  broke 
slowly  and  drearily,  justified  my  anticipa- 
tions, which  it  would  appear  our  general, 
old  *  *  *,  a  wary  commander  though, 
(this  between  ourselves,  a  great  stately 
fool,  his  obstinacy  we  may  thank  for  having 
gotten  into  this  mess,)  had  shared.  The 
**  bouie'SeU^*  had  scarcely  sounded,  and 
we  had  gotten  under  arms,  when  the 
Colonel  rode  up  towards  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  the  regiment,  nearly  seven  hundred 
strong,  where  I  was,  and  stopping  short— 

*<  <  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Meriiihac,'  he 
said,  *  you  will  form  your  company  into 
marciiing  order,  and  advance  smartly  along 
the  causeway  until  you  meet  with  the 
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down  with  a  sabre  half  aa  huge  aa  himself» 
and  in  a  voice  that  clattered  over  all  the 
din,  '  not  now — not  now»'  he  roared, 
'  they  are  all  foar  officers.  Recollect  the 
orders  of  the  Representant  dupeupU! 

**  This  magic  word  stayed  all  hands.  We 
gazed  at  him  in  astonishment.  *  No  need 
of  looking  foolish,  citizen  royalists,'  he 
said,  with  a  sneer, '  what  is  deferred  is  not 
lost  Your  business  will  soon  be  done  I 
meantime,  bind  and  off  to  head  quarters 
with  them.' 

*^  We  were  in  a  second,  before  we  could 
make  the  slightest  motion  oT  resistance, 
pinioned  hand  and  foot  to  our  saddles,  and 
as  instantaneously  forced  away  to  the  rear. 
Those  who  conducted  our  horses  by  the 
bridle,  profited,  with  marvellous  agility 
and  precision,  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
way,  and  patches  of  surer  ground,  (which 
they  appeared  to  have  well  explored  and 
known  beforehand,)  to  bring  us  on  to  the 
cover  of  the  wood,  where  we  found  their 
head  quarters  were  situated. 

''Such  was  the  termination  of  our  unfor- 


tunate charge— to  ub  only  and  our  com- 
rades unfortunate,  however.  We  had  the 
satis&ction  of  perceiving,  and  it  was  the 
sole  consolation  we  might  enjoy  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  advance  of  the  bodj 
of  foot  seconding  us,  and  the  reronant  of 
our  poor  cut-up  and  mangled  regiment, 
had  for  result  the  compelling  our  enemies 
to  retire  at  last,  with  immense  loss.  Un- 
luckily, our  friends  were  too  feeble  and 
reduced  in  numbers,  to  be  able  to  pumie 
them  far  in  the  midst  of  the  darkoesi, 
which  began  not  long  after  to  come  dovn; 
even  though  the  detached  companies  of 
cavaliers,  who  had  been!  I  learned  subse- 
quently, nearly  as  lucky  as  ourselves,  re- 
turned some  time  afterwards. 

**  Altogether  little  advantage,  except  the 
honour  of  repulsing  the  enemy,  accrued  to 
our  party  from  the  retreat  of  the  republicans, 
in  the  movement  of  which  my  ill-starred 
companions,  Varolles,  de  Rochebomie, 
and  Juvigny,  with  myself,  were  raptdlj 
borne  away." 

fTo  be  caniinued.J 


A    LEGEND    OF    THE    LEE. 


By  Lee's  fair  bank,  where  that  is 
Srretcbed  in  prospect  wide, 

'Within  her  own  neat  lattice, 
Alice  Bat  and  Bi)|;hed. 

The  river  looked  like  etber, 
The  sky  was  blight  above ; 

But  Alice  cared  for  neither-^ 
For  Alice  was  in  love. 

Nine  moons  had  come  and  wastad, 
And  <*ummer's  bloom  was  o*er. 

Since  from  her  side  be  bHsted— 
Her  gay  young  Troubadour. 

The  Don%  so  ran  the  f^tory, 
Were  up  far  Freedom's  fane« 

And  he  sought  the  field  of  glory 
In  tbe  land  of  southern  Spain. 

Why  first  he  left  tlie  shore. 
Where  the  vinejuid  olive  dwell, 

For  colder  climes,  is  more 
Than  ballad  truth  may  tell. 

A  harping  wanderer,  carried 

By  romaunt  througb  Cbrisendee, 
Too  long,  too  long  he  tarried 

Near  the  sweet  stream  of  tbe  Lee. 

•  •  •  ♦ 

Hours  upon  hours  were  flying, 
Starred  night  and  sunny  day  ; 

And  Alice  still  was  sighing 
Her  heart  and^Ufe  away. 

Still  paler  grew  the  nsaiden. 
When  one  fair  afternoon, 

A  galiot  lightly  laden, 
Dashed  in  and  anchored  soon. 

Her  graceful  head  was  rounded. 
To  touch  the  green  bank  near. 

And  from  her  prow  tliare  bounded 
A  Spanish  Cavalier* 


He  bore  a  crimson  banner. 

That  once  a  scarf  had  been. 
Folded  in  the  manner 
That  lover's  knots  are  aeen. 

He  bore  a  locket  circle. 

With  rim  of  purest  gold, 
In  which,  mid  leaves  of  myrtle, 

A  dark  brown  tress  was  rolled. 

Be  bore  the  name  Don  Galas 

On  a  fluted  iv'ry  wreath — 
All  pre^^ents  for  sweet  Alice^ 

But  Alice  was  near  death. 

•  •  •  • 

'Tis  said,  of  all  the  losses 

That  mortal  hearts  can  rao?a.«- 

Heaven  keep  us  from  its  crassea— 
Tbe  worst  of  woes  is  love. 

Be*t  wise  or  not,  this  thinking. 

One  blessed  eventide. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking, 

The  fair  young  Alice  died. 

And  round  stood  many  a  weeper. 
Whose  heart  was  nigh  to  break. 

And  many  mourned  the  sleeper, 
Even  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

And  still  the  spot  is  shaded. 
And  the  mound  is  green,  they  say, 

Where,  with  her  fair  cheek  fikied, 
The  lavely  Alice  ky; 

Her  tale  waa  like  to  others ; 

Nought  strange  to  her  befell ; 
And  mothers,  sisters,  brothers. 

Have  thousand  such  to  tell. 

But  yet,  have  I  preferred  it. 
And,  trifling  thdugk  it  be, 

I  give,  aa  1  luwe-btacd  it. 
This  legend  of  the  Lee.         M.F.D. 
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CONFESSIONS   OF   AN   UNAMIABLE   MAN. 


**  Unloved* 
But  not  unloTing  1" 


RiiMBy  I  MB  of  that  much  abated  and 
Dofortaiiata  olaaa  called  the  Unamiable  I 
Start  DOt  on  that  account  from  my  aeeiety; 
let  not  the  leprous  taint  that  prejudice 
throvB  round  its  victimai  repel  thy  heart 
from  mie  sad  comiuuning  with  the  Outcast 
from  sympathy.  Rather  lend  thine  ear  a 
ihort  half  honr  to  the  solitary  plaint  of  him 
that  has  no  friends-^who  has  little  chance 
of  forming  one»  if  be  finds  not  one  in  thee. 

How  dreadful  is  the  fate  to  be  the  Vio- 
tim  of  a  Word  I  The  wretch  that  is  sa- 
crificed by  ciroomstances— upon  whom 
Rain  comes»  not  unexpected ;  whether  it 
comes  in  a  burst  of  passion*  or  in  the  gra- 
daal  finking  and  crumbling  of  decaying 
Time— [lis  fate  is  dbastrous  indeed,  but 
his  spirit  has  something  to  grapple  with ; 
bis  enemy  is  palpable ;  he  has  whither  to 
aim  the  sbafl  of  self-defence.  But  how 
different  is  he  that  is  crushed  by  a  Shape 
of  Nothingness;  whose  soul  and  feelings, 
vhose  all  that  is  not  clay  is  irrecoverably 
destroyed  by  a  Breath :  who  has  no  de- 
fence— -no  weapon — nothing  upon  which  to 
wreak  his  vengeance,  yet  is  consumed  and 
wasted  by  the  Empty  Enemy,  whose  arm 
is  Prejudice ! 

Such  a  one  am  1 1 

Born  of  strong  feelings  and  an  active 
temper,  innumerable  circumstances  and 
habits  tended  to  develop  them  more  and 
more  during  my  boyhood.  Precocious 
from  my  earliest  days,  my  desires  were 
beyond  my  age,  and  every  thing  my  soul 
yearned  for  was  at  once  within  my  grasp. 
But  the  restlessness  of  innate  activity 
leads  to  satiety  in  its  immediate  ob- 
ject, only  to  plunge  into  something  else ; 
aod  before  I  had  emerged  from  childhood 
I  had  tasted  to  their  source  all  the  plea* 
sures  of  a  child.  My  mind,  ever  eager  for 
some  new  oecupaney,  grasped  at  the  tomes 
of  Science,  and  the  doctrines  of  Philosophy 
--then  its  higher  branch,  ifs  etherialised  es- 
sence, Poetry— not  the  poetry  relished  by 
ineh-deep  intellects,  but  that  soaring  above 
earth,  for  the  things  of  earth^-*that  speak- 
ing of  humanity  from  a  place  above  the 
▼orid,  which  is  A$  Poetry. 


But  here  comes  the  cloud  I  Intensely 
buried  in  that  mysterious  simplicity,  I 
thought  only  in  tne  thoughts  of  Nature 
and  Imagination.  The  world  was  to  my 
excited  mind  still  in  the  dbtance,  when  it 
was  too  near.  I  thought  not  of  its  affairs 
— I  imagined  it  thought  not  of  me^  nor  of 
my  existence.  I  foi^ot  that  my  years  were 
mature  for  men ;  that  I  was  expected  to  be 
a$  others.    I  was  living  in  a  trance. 

Meantime  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
my  thoughts  were  not  of  those  amongst 
whom  I  was  thrown ;  and  my  immediate 
relations  looked  upon  me  as  a  gloomy 
book-worm.  When  any  chance  threw  me 
into  **  society,"  every  word,  every  move» 
showed  that  mine  was,  indeed. 


"  Ahne  in  crowds  to  wander  on  — ! 
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Though  ray  voice  insensibly  mimicked  the 
manner  of  those  my  eyes  rested  on,  yet 
my  words  betrayed  how  little  I  attended 
to  what  they  did — bow  imperfectly  I  heard 
what  they  said.  My  mind  had  not  yet 
mastered,  was  not  vet  satiated,  with  what 
it  was  then  absorbed  in.  My  thoughts 
were  of  other  things. 

But  this  did  not  agree  with  the  common, 
"  received"  opinions.  They  did  not  under- 
stand, they  could  not  relish  mine.  They 
made  no  allowance  then :  I  was  a  monster 
among  mankind. 

How  tyrannous  is  the  opinion  of  the 
world !  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking, 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  that  this  is 
itol  what  heaven  ordained — that  it  is  a  per- 
version of  the  Evil  spirit.  Heaven  sends 
not  man  on  earth  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Man  was  ne*er  made  the  slave  of  man  to  toil. 
Yoked  with  the  brutes  and  fettered  to  the  soiL 

The  voice  of  Nature  and  Religion  alike 
cry  out  against  the  enormity  of  bodily  ser- 
vitude. Is  Mental  Slavery  then  the  inten- 
tion of  Providence  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that 
a  man's  body  is  his  own — not  to  be  con- 
trolled  by  a  mastery  and  shall  his  mindf 
the  spirit  whioh  he  shares  with  his  Creator, 
be  subservient  to  another's.  Was  mind 
giv«B  to  man  to  think  ?    If  so^  was  it  not 
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to  ill  ink  for  itself?  for  what  avails  lU  power 
of  tliinking,  if  it  were  not  to  exercise  it^> 
if  it  were  to  think  with  the  thoughts  of 
others?  How  tyrannouSi  theoi  is  the 
opinion  of  the  World  I 

The  hitter  feeling  that  overpowers  me 
will  appear  natural,  when  you  consider 
that  I  am  the  victim  of  that  tyranny.  My 
mind  grasped  at  immensity.  It  could  not 
be  satisfied  in  a  moment.  It  required  time 
—time.  To  attend  to  any  thing  else, 
much  less  the  comparatively  trivial  opera- 
tions of  every  day  life,  for  one  wrapped  up 
In  a  single  intensely  fixed  thought— was 
impossible.  My  mind  admitted  but  One. 
If  any  other  thing  shared  its  attention,  both 
would  have  been  lost.  But  a  little  longer, 
and  it  would  have  met  the  end  it  was  in 
search  of.  That  little  time  was  denied  it 
It  was  commanded  to  renounce  its  darling 
object,  unregretted,uncoroplained  of— in  a 
moment  That  was  impossible.  The  con- 
sequence was  fataL 

When  I  grew  up  to  full  manhood,  no  in- 
dulgence was  permitted  my  turn  of  mind. 
What  was  before  disliked,  was  now  sus- 
pected. What  used  to  attract  a  smile, 
perhaps  partly  of  pity,  now  drew  the  sneer 
of  doubt  or  scorn.  Because  I  did  not— 
(not  because  I  could  not)— pay  that  atten- 
tion to  the  persons  that  surrounded  me, 
which  nature  requires  from  man  when  man : 
which  I  would  be  the  last  to  refuse  when 
lay  time  was  come ;  1  was  at  once  con- 
demned, defenceless,  as  incapable  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  I  was  disliked  as 
careless.  I  was  stigmatised  as  selfish.  No 
one  could  look  upon  me  with  an  unbiassed 
eye. 

Yet  imagine  not  that  my  feelings  were 
never  called  into  play.  Converse  with  the 
crowd  they  had  not  certainly ;  but  there 
was  one,  apart  from  the  crowd.  I  had 
formed  an  early  friendship.  My  warm 
heart  could  not  live  \Kithout  a  friend  ;  its 
choice  fell  upou  a  female  one.  Male  friends 
I  have — or  rather  I  once  would  have  said 
I  had.  Why— why  can  I  not  say  so  now? 
They  are  described  as  the  most  enduring 
friends,  but  alas  I  I  have  by  too  bitter  ex- 
perience found  that  they  are  not  so.  They 
require  too  much.  Perfect  community  of 
feeling  is  rarely  the  lot  of  any  two  crea- 
tures. Between  men  never.  But  woman ! 
her  nature  makes  her  mind  the  very  em- 
pery  of  feeling^-where  she  hath  affection, 
there,  there  must  be  community  of  feeling, 
for  hers  adapts  itself  to  ours.  But  I  am 
wandering.  I  had  a  friend.  The  ardent 
dif  position^  which  I  haye  before  said  was 


mine  from  my  birth,  necessarily  extended 
to  my  affections  also.  I  speaic  not  now 
of  Love.  I  know  it  not.  It  is  a  Name. 
I  speak  of  that  kindly  feeling  of  nature, 
which  h  the  common  right  of  humanity-^ 
that  feeling  whereby  the  h^iture  of  m&n  re- 
volts from  Solitude,  and  feels  the  necessity 
of  having  a  being  to  think  more  of  than 
the  stones  he  treads  on.  That  feeling  was 
mine  too,  as  it  is  every  one's.  If  I  had 
been  permitted  to  take  my  own  course,  it 
would  have  been  my  predominant  one. 
Crushed,  avoided  as  I  am,  it  will,  I  fear, 
end  in  annihilation.  A  ray  of  kiDdsesi 
burst  through  the  gloom  that  was  else- 
where around  me — and  I  had  a  friend.  I 
mention  it  now,  only  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  mistake  of  the  world  in  roy  case.  Its 
opinion  was  that  I  cared  not  for  roy  kind, 
had  no  feeling.  It  stamped  me — Unamia* 
ble! 

Wherever  I  went,  the  sentence  followed 
roe.  Whosoever  joined  with  me  in  cos- 
versation,  forgot  not  the  ^*UnamiableP 
That  word — that  relentless  word,  was  ao 
invisible  barrier  round  my  heart,  that  kept 
out  every  kindly  feeling  of  mankind,  it 
was  a  poison  that  infected  every  one  that 
was  thrown  in  my  way.  It  wa«  a  ** snake 
in  the  grass,*'  that  blasted  every  rising  bo|K. 

Yet  my  own  soul  was  untainted.  I  still 
felt  the  ardour  of  affection  as  high  rs  if  it 
could  be  returned.  But  it  was  within*  it 
could  not  speak  itself.  The  ice^bsrrier  of 
the  sentence  of  Prejudice  froze  its  expres- 
sion on  my  tongue ;  and  no  one  knew  its 
existence  I 

Reader,  for  thine  own  sake,  I  hope  then 
hast  not  fell  the  blight  of  un returned  affeo 
tion  or  esteem.  The  galling  bitterness  of 
soul,  when  the  warm  look  is  met  by  one 
reflected  as  it  were  through  an  ice-lens; 
when  the  grasp  of  brotherhood  and  feeling 
is  returned  by  the  nerveless  hand  uf  indif- 
ference. O !  it  is  terribly,  cuuingiy 
severe !  How  otlen  have  I  addressed  one 
that  I  admired  for  his  superior  powers,  and 
esteemed  for  the  exci'llent  qualities  of  lii$ 
heart,  in  the  warm  language  of  sincerity. 
How  often  have  I  tlieu  seen  the  look  of 
surprise  on  his  countenance,  almost  chan^* 
ing  to  a  sneer  of  wonder  and  doabt,  did 
but  politeness  permit  it.  The  dreary 
wasteness  of  feeling  that  would  then  coax 
over  my  sick,  sick  heart — die  cold,  deadly 
disappointment  that  would  close  like  nigiit 
over  all  my  faculties,  was  scarcely  to  be 
borne.  Oft,  ofb  did  I  stop  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  sentence,  and  turn  away  benumbed 

truck  speechless.    The  very  deptb  of 
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my  feeliog  was  always  its  greatest  enemy, 
for  never  could  my  tongue  reveal  what 
was  within,  and  roy  life  was  a  succession 
of  miseries.  You  know,  perhaps,  the  un- 
happiness  of  being  treated  with  momentary 
indiiference  by  one  you  love,  even  when  a 
vord  will  explain — one  minute  change  it 
to  interest  and  affection.  Guess,  then, 
what  it  must  be  to  one,  who,  day  after  day, 
hoar  after  hour,  is  exposed  to  its  influence, 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand*fold  encreased 
bj  the  coosciottsness  every  time,  that  it 
csDnotbe  explained — ^that  it  will  be  re- 
peated always  alike — that  it  is  ft)r  ever  I 
Sach  is  my  lot ! 

Ob,  it  idmost  crazes  my  brain  to  think 
what  I  might  have  been  !  I  was  formed 
for  all  the  offices  of  affection  and  kindli- 
ness. I  was  formed  for  all  that  could  make 
men  happy.  Ambition  told  me  I  might 
be  great  Hope  whispered  I  would  be 
fortanate.  But  the  canker  anticipated 
both.  It  struck  deep  root  I  am  obscure 
aad  misenible. 

Deeply,  deeply  do  I  regret  now,  that  the 
eagerness  of  my  temper  led  me  to  pursuits 
Bod  pleasures  foreign  to  the  crowd  of  men. 
What  bappineas  exists  there  separate  from 
the  prejudices  aod  opinions  of  the  many  ? 
Readily,  oh,  readily  would  I  now  give  up 
to  their  ideas,  and  assume  what  I  could 
not  agree  with,  could  I  but  have  purchased 
toieratton  alone.  Wretched  lot,  where 
toleration  is  a  boon  !  Debasing  thought, 
that  slavery  is  inseparable  from  happiness  I 

I  an  not  yet  old.  My  age  in  any  other 
man,  would  be  considered  the  flower  of 
youth.  Yet  my  feelings  are  those  of  sixty. 
Blasted,  withered  in  the  bud,  they  never 
had  opportunity  for  development,  and  never 
can  they  now.  I  speak  of  their  annihilation, 
only  as  to  other  men.  They  exist  still  strong 
in  my  bosom — but  are  there  locked  up, 
and  to  be  locked  up  for  ever.  Feeling 
requires  sympathy  and  return,  as  tlie 
tender  flower  in  the  garden,  stands  in  need 
of  the  cool  stream  to  nourish  it.  Deprive 
it  of  that,  and  it  may  exist  though  dor- 
mant, but  can  never  open  into  bloom, 
mueh  less  bear  its  due  fruit  The  sap  is 
dried  up,  the  leaves  grow  stiff,  and  it  re- 
tains just  life  suflicieut  to  entitle  it  to  tlie 
name  of  living. 

Whither  now  shall  I  turn  for  happiness  ? 
Is  it  to  those  books,  those  studies,  the 
delight  of  my  boyish  years?— but  the 


warm  glow  of  youth,  the  ardour  of  cu- 
riosity IS  no  noore.  To  my  own  thoughts  ? 
Alas  I  leave  thinking  to  him  that  has  food 
for  it — for  thinking — that  thinking  which 
is  a  support  and  a  relief,  is  not  of  the  tn- 
tellect :  it  is  a  research,  a  remembrance  of 
the  feelings  of  former  days  gone  by — 
an  acting  over  again  of  all  the  plea- 
sures and  pains,  the  pride  and  glory,  the 
loves  and  friendships  of  earlier  years. 
And  what  are  they  to  me  ?  I  have  no 
feeling  of  joy  to  look  back  upon.  No  oc- 
casions of  pride.  No  halo  of  glory.  No 
loves — scarce  a  friendship.  My  recollec- 
tions are  all  pain.  Yet  not  that  recollec- 
tion of  a  pang  passed  away,  that,  piercing 
at  the  time,  serves  afterwards  by  its  asso- 
ciations, to  create  a  soothing  sensation, 
like  the  coming  on  of  a  still  evening,  when 
all  is  calm.  Oh !  no.  My  reflections  would 
be  on  a  Pain,  p'dst,  present,  and  to  come : 
the  blight  of  feeling — the  curse  of  the 
heart. 

1  have,  then,  no  resting  place.  It  is  a 
constant  career  of  unceasing  torture* 
Nothing  to  look  Back  upon.  Nothing  to 
look  forward  to.  Nothing  to  enjoy  in  the 
present.  The  very  monotony  of  such  a 
situation  not  its  least  torment  And  why 
should  I  not  be  excused,  if  I  blame  man- 
kind for  this  ?  Was  it  my  fault  ?  Did 
my  fate  depend  on  my  exertions?     Am 

I  not  tiie  Victim  of  a  Name  ? And  yet 

I  blame  them  not.  It  would  be  useless. 
It  is  equally  useless  to  And  fault  with  the 
system,  which  exacts  that  obedience  of  the 
soul  of  the  one,  to  the  soul  of  the  many. 
Unnatural,  inexcusable  is  the  tyranny — 
but,  I  fear,  likewise  irremediable.  At 
least,  let  it  cure  itself  by  degrees,  if  ever 
it  is  to  be  cured. 

My  fate  is  scaled.  My  life — I  am 
young,  and  it  may  be  a  long  one — will  be 
ever  the  same  unvarying  wretchedness : 
but  it  is  a  relief,  sometimes,  to  muse  over 
the  destiny  that  has  cast  me  from  my 
natural  position.  1  have  thrown  it  into 
words,  as  an  example  of  the  life  of,  I  am 
afraid,  too  many,  that  are,  Irke  me,  sacri- 
ficed at  the  altar  of  mistaken  opinion, — that 
like  me  are  irrecoverably  lost.  Header, 
take  it  as  it  is  meant,  and  pity,  as  it  is 
too  late  to  cure,  the  outcast  that  your 
prejudices!  perhaps,  with  others,  have 
made. 

G. 
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«TE  OLD   FAMILIAR   FACES." 

Wht  do  you  crowd  upon  me  thu0»  ye  old  fkmiliar  fkoes  ? 
In  every  thing  I  look  upon,  imagination  traces 
Bright  images  of  by«gone  days,  when  some  were  not  ftlsehearted. 
Ere  in  the  world,  or  to  the  gravCi  all  fHendship  had  departed. 
Where'er  I  turn  they  smile  on  me,  as  long  ago  they'd  smile ; 
And  where  are  they,  and  what  am  I,  since  that  all  joyous  while  ? 
The  wind  sighs  through  the  tall  rank  grass  which  waves  above  Aeh 
And  long  and  many  years  and  cares  nave  whitened  o*er  my  head. 

I  see  them  flit  around  me,  on  the  mountain's  heathy  side. 
And  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sunless  cavern  glide ; 
They  look  down  from  the  leafy  boughs  of  every  beauteous  tree. 
And  hid  amidst  the  gay  wild  flowers,  they  seem  to  gaze  on  me. 
The  merry  gurgling  of  the  stream,  that  leaps  in  joy  along. 
Comes  as  a  voice  that  was,  to  me,  sweet  as  the  night  bird's  song: 
The  dancing  bubbles  too,  which  start  to  being  on  its  tide. 
Bring  those  that  on  life's  stream,  with  us,  danced  and  as  quickly  died. 

When  I  surveyed,  in  fearful  wrath,  the  ocean's  broad  expanse^ 
Above  each  wave  that  shook  the  shore,  I  saw  those  faces  glaaoe : 
Pale,  shadowy  forms  were  riding  on  the  billow's  foamy  crest : 
And  forms  and  faces  both  resembled  friends,  long,  long  at  rest. 
Or  'mongst  the  driving  clouds  that  flew  before  the  tempest's  breath. 
They  hurried  to  and  fro,  like  winged  messengers  of  death. 
Yet,  though  in  desolation  wild,  they  seem'd  to  revel  free, 
Methought  the  smiles  of  long  ago,  were  those  they  bent  on  me. 

Far  in  the  sunny  lake's  clear  depths,  when  not  a  breath's  abroad, 
As  though  the  spirit  of  deep  stillness  o'er  the  waters  trod ; 
Up  from  its  pebbly  pavement  gaze  those  faces  once  again, 
And  seem  to  beckon  me  to  leave,  for  them,  the  haunts  of  men  : 
And  in  the  quietude  down  there,  the  peace  that  seems  so  calm, 
Fve  sometimes  thought  the  world-seared  heart  might  find  a  healing  balm ; 
Until  the  tempter's  voice  I've  heard,  that's  prompted  many  a  one. 
In  search  of  rest  to  break  life's  glass  ere  yet  its  sands  were  run. 

I  may  not  look  upon  a  rose,  but  with  its  velvet  leaves, 

The  bloom  of  a  now  wither'd  cheek,  remembrance  interweaves : 

The  little  violet's  bright  eye  becomes,  beneath  my  gaze, 

An  eye,  now  dim,  whose  beams  had  joy  for  me  in  other  days  : 

The  pale  and  modest  primrose,  sweet  breathed  harbinger  of  spring 

The  prophet  of  all  summer's  flowers,  can  now  no  gladness  bring : 

The  lily,  tulip — all  that  once  o'er  me  enchantment  threw, 

Now  only  call  up  from  their  tombs,  the  friends  who  Wd  them  too. 

Why  do  you  crowd  upon  me  thus,  ye  old  familiar  faces  ? 

Why  are  ye  present  day  and  night,  at  every  hour,  all  plaoes  ? 

The  bird  upon  its  cleaving  wing ;  the  shell  upon  the  shore  ; 

The  incense  nature  offers  when  the  summer  shower  is  o'er  i 

The  noontide  glory  of  the  sky  ;  the  moon  upon  the  sea ; 

The  clouds  when  bathed  in  sunset's  gold ;  or  happy  children's  glee ; 

All  these,  that  once  awoke  delight,  and  clothed  life  with  graces. 

Now  only  call,  from  memory's  depths,  those  old  familiar  faces.       F. 
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MOTHER  CABErS  CHICKENS. 

[Of  the  small  sea-bird,  called  by  sailors  as  above,  but  by  naturalists  designated  as 
the  Stormjf  Petrel,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  rarely  seen,  except  in  blowing 
weather,  the  following  is  the  veritable  history.] 


It  was  an  early  hour,  upon  a  day  at  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  early  months,  in  a 
year  not  very  far  advanced  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  the  Tiger,  East  Indiaman, 
hauled  out  of  dock,  to  commence  her  long 
and  wearisome  voyage  to  the  £1  Dorado 
of  England.  It  has  been  thought  prudent 
to  leave  thus  undefined  the  exact  period  of 
the  voyage,  as,  in  the  course  of  the  tale, 
there  may  be  occasion  to  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  certain  personages  in  it ;  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  **DodsoTU  and 
Fogg$*^  may  be  in  the  world,  to  suggest 
to  the  descendants  of  the  inculpated  par- 
ties, the  idea  of  an  action  for  libel ;  offer- 
ing themselves  to  carry  on  the  proceedings, 
aod  to  charge,  as  Sam  Weller  says,  <*  No- 
thing at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  get  them 
out  of  the  defendant  r  With  no  farther 
premise  than  this  explanation,  we  proceed 
with  oar  narrative. 

The  scene  where  it  opens  is  London 
river ;  and  while  we  have  been  talking,  the 
good  ship  Tiger  may  be  supposed  to  have 
dbowed  her  way  some  distance  down, 
home  along  through  the  crowds  of  ship- 
ping on  either  hand,  by  the  strong  current 
of  a  spring-ebb ;  and  going  through  the 
— 4o  landsmen — incomprehensible  manoeu- 
vres, that  vessel's  ^^  tiding  it,"*  up  or 
down,  present  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  those 
who  in  modem  times  hurry  from  all  parts 
of  London,  to  the  *'  Crown  and  Sceptre/' 
or  ''Ship"  at  Greenwich,  with  the  sole 
view  and  purpose  of  eating  white-bait — 
not  to  mention  the  trifling  accompani- 
ments of  turtle,  venison,  &c. 

Up  to  the  undefined  epoch  of  our  tale, 
''John  Company,"  (as  the  Nawaubs,  Ra- 
jahs and  Soultauns  of  Leadenhall-street 
liave  been  sometimes  irreverently  styled,) 
never  had  sent  to  sea  a  stouter,  or  a  trim- 
mer vessel  than  the  Tiffer,  Though  built 
diiefly  fiur  burthen,  and  rating  at  a  good 
deal  mine  than  a  thousand  tons,  the  prin« 
dples  of  speed  bad  not  been  altogether 
sienfioed  in  her  oonstruction ;  and,  not- 
withstancting  the  dumsy  stern,  (quuntly 
resembling  the  high-heeled  shoe  then  in 
fashion,)  and  Uie  &w  squat  bow,  that  so 
long  disgraced  naval  arohiteefcare^  she  wns» 


for  the  times,  a  sightly  craft  to  look  upon, 
and  one  to  give  as  little  opportunity  as 
possible,  to  the  fault-finding  disposition 
then,  as  now  and  always,  evinced  by 
nautical  eritics.  Masts  and  yards  were  in 
due  proportion  and  order,  standing  rigging 
well  '<  set-up  ;"#  and,  though  the  latter 
looked  altogether  more  cumbrous,  and  the 
running  rigging  presented  rather  a  more 
complicated  maze  than  would  please  a 
modern  sailor's  eye,  the  practical  seaman- 
ship of  the  day  warranted  every  block* 
rope,  stay,  shroud — nay,  every  Tope-yam^ 
from  the  bends  to  the  trucks,  and  from 
the  bowsprit  end  to  the  peak  of  the  long 
latteen  yard  that  did  duty  as  a  mizen. 

The  Tiger  was  not  without  the  usual 
scene  of  confusion  along  her  decks,  that 
vessels  leaving  port  commonly  present. 
There  were  wives — ^legal  and  illegal-— 
hanging  about  and  impeding  in  their  duty, 
their  husbands  among  the  ship's  company 
^>trying  to  wheedle  them  out  of  their 
'<  vnU-and'poweTy**  to  receive  their  wages 
while  away.  There  were  Jews  looking 
after  bad  debts  ;  and  not  all  content  with 
the  end  of  the  top-sail  sheet,  which  Jack 
is  ever  conscientiously  ready  to  tender  as 
a  payment  in  full,  when  going  to  sea. 
There  were  packages,  chests,  casks,  yet 
unstowed;  spare  stores,  passenger's  lug- 
gage, &c.  &c.  yet  lying  about — and  pas- 
sengers too,  aiding  in  lumbering  the  decks 
with  themselves,  and  the  herds  of  weeping 
friends,  who  looked  on  a  voyage  to  India 
as  a  polite  synonym  for  a  voyage  to  the 
other  world,  and  were  accordingly  deeply 
affected  at  the  leave-taking — more  espe* 
cially  as  the  "  deax-departing "  were  so 
unreasonable  as  to  carry  their  valuables 
along  with  them.  There  were  a  hundred 
other  things  and  persons,  and  above  all, 
and  abusing  a//,  there  were  three  mates, 
as  busy  as  the  d— 4  in  a  gale  of  wind,  la- 
bouring to  get  matters  into  order;  and  the 
<<  master,"  <<oaptain,''  or  *<  skipper,"  (as 
merchant  commanders  are  technically,  com- 
plimentarily,  or  familiarly  styled,)  now 
exchanging  a  word  with  the  gruff  and  grim- 
visagod  pilot^-now  rattling  out  a  ffood 
sou^  pa&  to  oleartheway  for  some  nesb 
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exhortation  to  his  subordinates — now  again 
snubbing  a  male  passenger,  or  answering 
a  lady  with  most  blunt  and  crabbed  ease 
and  suavity  of  manner. 

**  Damn  my  wig !"  cried  the  first  mate, 
with  great  emphasis,  particularly  upon  the 
possessive  pronoun ;  doubtless  lest  he  should 
for  a  mouient  be  thought  to  damn  any 
body  else's  wig :  "  here's  this  bloody  thun- 
dering old  woman  right  in  my  way  again ! 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  Mother  Slue-the- 
wind !  d — ^m — e  if  I  dont  berth  you  on  the. 
main-top- tressle- trees,  to  look  out  for 
squalls,  if  so  be  as  you  come  athwart  hawse 
of  me  again !" 

The  party  addressed  received  this  speech 
with  extreme  philosophy,  merely  looking 
up  at  the  speaker  on  recovering  her  balance, 
which  his  stumbling  over  her  had  deranged. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  deaf  to  catch  his 
meaning — though  there  was  a  look  in  the 
corner  of  her  bleared  eyes  that  belied  the 
supposition.  Whether  she  was  or  no,  she 
continued  to  smoke  her  dudeeuy  as  if  no- 
thingbad  happened. 

^There's  Dunnage  at  the  old  woman 
again,"  sud*  the  third  mate,  jeeringly ; 
^Mie's  so  fond  of  her  that  he*s  always  fetch- 
ing her  up  on  one  tack  or  the  other,  ever 
since  she  came  aboard  I'm  blest  but  he'll 
make  a  splice  of  it  with  her  at  last  I" 

**  Aye,  aye,  laugh  and  joke  away,  Dick 
Roebin — see  that  you  dont  laugh  to  ano- 
ther tune  before  long  C  was  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  second  officer  of  the  ship,  a 
ragged  and  black-faced  old  sea-dog,  who 
just  then  came  up  the  main-hatchway. 
"  It's  my  opinion  both  you  and  Mr.  Dun- 
nage would  do  well  to  steer  clear  of  that 
old  woman,  as  may  be  you'll  find  to  your 
cost,  if  you  don't  look  out." 

**  Troth,  thin,  it  would  be  well  for  thim 
both,  Mtsther  Doubleblock,"  said  a  young 
nan,  one  of  the  detachment  of  soldiers 
aboard,  <<  to  take  the  advice  of  a  studdy, 
risponsible  man  like  you,  and  not  be  goin' 
on  wid  their  thricks  to  the  poor  and  the 
ould,  lettin'  alone  my  own  mother — and 
for  all  they're  great  people  here,  there's 
one  in  the  ship  wont  stand  such  tlirate* 
ment  to  her,  and  that's  myself,  Patrick 
Carey !" 

What  answers  this  valorous  declaration 

would  have  received,  cannot  now  be  known, 

for  ere  there  was  time  for  even  one  oath 

from    Dunnage   or  Roebin,  the  skipper 

burst  in  with  a  volley :  ^ 

ujy — ■ —  m,^  1^1 g^  ^  yg^P    gygg 

and  limbs,  and  bl       t  your    souls  to 
!  what  the  infernal  w^^-^  are  ye  at. 


down  there  in  the  waist,  jawing  away,  and 
work  to  be  done  I  By  the  &&,  &c^  kc ! 
ni  make  some  of  ye  jump  out  of  your 
skins,  if  ye  bring  me  down  among  ye  !* 

A  shot  among  crockery  never  made 
greater  scatter,  than  this  delicate  worded 
adjuration  among  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed ;  the  mates,  and  the  soldier, 
and  the  men  who  had  gatbered  to  see  the 
row,  went  all  off  at  once,  at  various  tan- 
gents ;  all,  save  and  except  the  old  woiDan, 
still  puffing  away  at  her  blackened  and 
smoke-stained  stump  of  a  pipe. 

There  she  sat,  and  puffed  away  through 
every  reach  of  the  river,  like  one  of  the 
thousand  steam  boats  of  our  times,  with 
the  exception  of  not  running  into  vessels 
and  aver  wherries,  as  is  the  facetious  cus- 
tom of  modem  steamers.  And  thus  mat- 
ters went  on,  until  Gravesend  was  passed, 
and  the  ship  was  not  far  from  sea-reach, 
when>  lamentable  to  relate,  the  commaDder 
of  the  soldiers  on  board  got  sea-sick. 

«  Oh^h — h  r  groaned  he— looking 
piteously  towards  the  skipper,  ^'put  me 
ashore,  I  pray ;  I  wont  stay  if  I  were  to 
be  made  a  general  to-morrow  !" 

The  answer  this  application  received 
from  the  sea-captain  was  not  as  favorable 
as  it  might  be---particularly  as  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  suppressed,  yet  sufficiently 
audible,  and  rather  fervent  wish,  for  the 
speedy  perdition  to  all  eternity  of  eaeh  and 
every  person  and  thing  connected  with  the 
land  forces  of  the  British  empire.  This 
was  not  in  itself  very  consolatory ;  but  the 
matter  was  made  worse  by  the  militaiy 
hero's  perceiving,  that  the  old  woman  was 
sneering  and  grinning  with  her  toothless 
gums,  at  his  distressed  plight.  On  her  at 
least  bethought  he  could  vent  his  irritation, 
but  was  very  near  reckoning  without  Iiii 
host.  Paddy  Carey  came  up  to  defend  his 
interesting  parent  once  more — even  against 
his  officer  if  need  were ;  and  it  might  have 
gone  hard  with  all  parties,  had  not  the  com- 
mander, just  in  the  nick  of  time,  felt  a  re- 
turn of  the  necessity  he  had  already  been 
under,  of  *'  casting  up  his  accounts,"  which 
he  accordingly  did,  most  punctually  and 
fully,  though  grievously  against  bis  will. 

"  Yerrathin,  mother,  wouldn't  it  be  fitter 
for  an  ould  woman  like  you  to  be  sayin' 
your  prayers,  an'  we  goin'  out  upon  the 
salt  ocean  ;  a'most  like  goin'  to  the  other 
world  ?"  said  Paddy,  when  he  and  the  old 
lady  were  alone :  **  than  for  you  to  be 
puttin'  the  people  here  agin  you,  so' 
drivin'  them  wild  with  your  qoare  ways  ^ 

**  Howld  yer  tongue,  Paddy,  I  ^d  ye!" 
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was  the  gracioiw  answer.   **  Don't  meddle 
or  make  with  vhat  doesn't  consarn  you !" 

"'  Doesn't  consarn  me ;  ah,  thin,  do  you^ 
hear  this ;  why  wouldn't  it  consarn  me  to 
see  them  thratin'  you  ill — shure  wouldn't  I 
be  worse  than  a  naygur  to  stand  by  an' 

let  them 

"Once  more,  Paddy,  howld  your  tongue, 
I  bid  ye !  what  care  I  for  thim  an'  their 
threatnin's,  I'm  on  my  mission — an'  if  I 
wom%  haven't  I  paid  my  passage,  an* 
the  d— I  a  finger  daur  they  lay  on  me,  an' 
if  they  did,  maybe  there's  the  manes  to 
make  them  me  it." 

^  Oh  mother,  mother  I  it's  there  I  think 
you're  crazed  fairly — ever  a  talkin'  of  yer 
siimoHt  an'  such  strange  things,  as  the 
lil^e  of  me  never  heard ;  shure  an  ould 
head  ought  to  carry  more  sinse  in  it  than 
that." 

<*  Silence,  boy,  and  lave  me !  lave  me 
if  yc're  wise — or  Pll  put  that  upon  ye,  an' 
upoD  your  Nora  there  that  you're  so  fond 
of,  that  will  teach  you  not  to  meddle  where 
you're  not  wantin'.  ** 

A  scowl  black  as  night,  and  not  at  all 
tending  to  improve  the  expression  of  the 
hag^s  ghastly  eyes,  aided  the  effect  of  her 
w<^  in  driving  back  her  son  to  the  side 
of  his  poor  little  wife.  She  was  a  timid, 
young  creature,  now  for  the  first  time  on 
her  travels  from  her  native  Ciogheen, 
where  Paddy, 

*<  Af  Imtk  as  a  bee  and  at  light  at  a  fairy  !** 
had  first  met  Sergeant  Snap,  as  the  old 
song  informs  us,  and  enlisted  with  him,  to 
the  utter  despair  of  the  nudds,  wives,  and 
widows  of  that  good  town.  Thither  Paddy 
had  returned  to  look  for  a  wife  for  himself, 
aod  it  was  probable  he  had  made  a  good 
choice,  for  Nora  Carey  was  pretty,  and 
merry-hearted,  and  good,  and  very  fond  of 
him,  and  very  anxious  to  be  fond  of  her 
mother-in-law.  But  that  respectable  old 
gentlewoman  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
cut  the  acquaintance. 

Three  long  weeks  out,  and  the  good 
ship  Tiger  was  but  half  way  down  chan- 
nel ;  after  having  been  knocked  about  and 
buffeted  sorely  by  the  unruly  elements, 
and  the  people  and  passengers  were  grum- 
bling and  growling  at  their  ill  luck.  Three 
long  weeks  more,  and  she  was  yet  only  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  now  the  growling 
and  grumbling  were  furious,  and  every 
one  was  beginning  to  think  there  was  a 
fate  upon  them,  and  to  guess  at  what  had 
hrona^t  it  down. 

<<lhave  it,  I  have  it  r  shouted  Dun- 
nage^  the  first  in»te^  *'  ifsth«ol4  WQimurm 


it's  the  old  witch  aft  there  at  the  gang- 
way!" 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Dick  Roebin,  "  there 
a'nt  no  such  things  as  witches  now-a-days, 
and  there's  nothing  about  that  'ere  old 
*oman  but  that  she's  as  ugly  a  faggot  as 
ever  I  laid  my  precious  eyes  on.  What 
say  you,  Doubleblock,  you  were  at  sea 
before  either  of  us  was  bom.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  witch,  or  is  that  old  'oman 
one?" 

*^  I  says  nothing — it  maybe  that  I  have, 
and  that  she  is  one  too — ^but  I  don't  want 
to  bring  her  anger  on  myself,  so  I'll  e'en 
keep  a  stopper  over  my  slack  jaw,  for  least 
said  is  soonest  mended.  Only  this  I  says, 
as  how  I  don't  know  what  them  birds  are 
doing.  Man  and  boy  I  have  been  at  sea 
these  two  and  forty  years,  and  never  saw 
them  till  this  trip  I" 

The  hearers  looked  up  as  the  man  spoke, 
and  saw  plainly  enough  vast  flights  of  small 
birds,  hovering  along  the  lee  quarter,  and 
in  the  ship's  wake,  and  skimming  here  and 
there  with  great  rapidity.  All  now  recol- 
lected having  seen  those  birds  continually, 
during  the  past  weeks  of  bad  weather,  and 
all  wondered  no  one  had  spoken  of  them 
before  that  moment. 

«  By !  she's  talking  to  them— she's 

talking  to  them  I"  shout^  several  voices 
at  once. 

And  the  old  woman  was  talking  to  the 
birds.  Her  lips  were  moving,  and  her 
withered  features  working,  and  strango 
guttural  sounds  heard  from  her,  which  no 
one  could  make  anything  of,  save  Dick 
Roebin,  who  was  always  trying  to  joke, 
and  who  swore  they  were  ''  the  devil's  own 
language."  Meantime  the  birds  kept 
whirring  and  ducking,  and  diving  about 
her  head,  and  near  her  ears,  as  though 
anxious  to  say  their  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion in  private,  and  ever  and  anon  they  all 
would  rise  and  flit  away  far  around,  when 
the  old  hag  threw  her  lean  arms  into  the 
air. 

"  Oh,  Paddy,  darlin',"  whispered  poor 
Nora,  clinging  to  her  husband,  and  drop- 
ping her  little  head  on  his  arm,  and  turning 
her  sweet  eyes  up  to  his  face ;  ^*  oh,  thin, 
isn't  a  wondher  what  you're  mother  is  at, 
talkin'  like,  to  thim  strange  lookin'  birds, 
and  they  too  coming  round  her  all  one  as 
if  'twas  pets  she  had.?" 

<<  Pets  r  returned  Paddy  Carey,  afUr 
snatching  a  kiss  when  nobody  was  looking; 
**  thrue  for  you,  Nora  machree,  it's  peta 
they  ore,   and  the  quare  pets  too^   and 

more  betoken  she  calls  them  her  Md^i. 
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when  dear  kiiow«»  it's  otAj  you  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  her  chicken,  if  she  didn't 
call  me  one  too,  though  faith  'twould  be 
the  tough  chicken  I'd  make,  anyhow." 

«*  Oh  Paddy,  Paddy — run — run — see  if 
the  Captain  hasn't  got  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  he's  goin'  to  shoot  your  mother'— oh 
voe  I  Paddy  run,  run  l" 
•  <<  By  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly,  it  '11  be 
the  sore  gun  for  him,  if  he  pulls  a  trigger^' ' 
roared  Paddy,  darting  aft  to  frustrate  the 
seeminff  murderous  intent*  But  the  Cap- 
tain did  not  quite  so  much  thirst  for  blood ; 
he  had  been  just  gratifying  a  different 
thirst  with  a  glass  of  stiff  grog,  (''  N.N.  W. 
northerly,"  as  the  steward  who  mixed  and 
tasted  it  could  testify,)  when  the  first  mate 
had  shewn  him  the  old  woman  talking  to 
her  feathered  friends.  Whereupon  he  in- 
stantly  dismissed  the  cabin  boy  with  a 
kick  down  below  for  a  gun,  and  rewarding 
the  lad  with  another  kick  on  his  return,  took 
the  weapon  and  fired  right  into  the  thickest 
tt  the  birds  I 

K  ever  screaming  was  heard  by  mortal 
ears,  it  was  then.  There  was  a  scream 
from  the  first  mate,  who  tumbled  flat  on 
the  deck,  with  both  his  hands  clasped  on 
his  nose,  the  tip  of  which  had  been  shot 
off,  it  having  unfortunately  been  in  the 
way.  There  was  a  scream  firom  the  old 
woman,  but  in  anger,  not  fear  or  pain. 
There  were  screams  from  the  crew,  who 
thought  Dunnage  had  been  shot  dead.  And 
there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  up- 
wards, of  horridscreams  coming  from  where 
nobody  knew,  and  mixed  with  fell  shouts 
of  fiendish  laughter.  Meantime  the  birds 
were  quite  uninjured,  and  kept  swooping, 
and  circling,  and  skimming  about  just  as 
before;  and  two  of  them  even  brushed 
across  the  skipper's  fieuse,  as  if  to  flout  him 
with  his  blind  gunnery.  One  other  scream 
we  forgot  to  mention,  and  that  was  from 
Nora,  who  fainted  dead  away  in  her  hus- 
band's arms ;  but  Paddy  Carey  soonbron^t 
her  to  with  a  kiss,  and  a  bucket  of  saltwater. 

Several  weeks  more  rolled  over,  and  the 
stout  Indiaman  was  still  beset  by  storms 
and  foul  weather,  as  never  had  ship  been 
before,  according  to  her  crew's  opinion. 
Another  opinion  of  theirs  was,  that  never 
had  ship  been  so  beset  by  an  old  woman, 
and  they  were  not  far  wrong.  ^*  Mother 
Carey,"  (as  she  was  called  aboard,)  had, 
from  being  at  first  only  treated  with  con- 
tempt as  a  bore  and  an  incumbrance— then 
aveided  as  a  witch — now  come  to  be  looked 
Bpon  with  horror^  awe,  and  fear.  But  she 
seemed  te  treat  the  different  opinioas  of 


her  shipmates  with  eqnal  indUterenee; 
keeping  herself  constantly  apart  and  alonei 
save  for  the  company  of  her  attentive 
*' chickens."  Meantime  it  was  remarked 
that  those  who  had  given  her  offence,  had 
not  escaped  without  punishment,  notwith- 
standing her  seeming  indifierence ;  and  old 
Doubleblock,  the  second  mate,  waxed  im- 
portant as  he  found  his  prediction  verified. 

"  Aye,  aye  !"  he  would  say,  **  I  told  yw 
all  how  it  would  be.  I  told  you  even  before 
we  left  the  river,  that  you'd  best  let  that 
old  woman  alone,  but  nobody  minded  me^ 
and  see  what's  come  of  it  1  There's  Mr. 
Dunnage  was  always  at  her,  and  then 
thought  to  be  at  them  birds  of  hers,  and  he 
has  paid  for  it,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose, 
and  the  fag-end  of  a  charge  of  shot  stuek 
in  both  cheeks,  like  a  man  in  the  smaU- 
pox.  Then  there's  Dick  Roebin— he 
wouldn't  take  the  word  of  a  man  old  enougli 
to  be  his  father — he  wouldn't  fear  anything, 
not  he,  but  would  be  skylarking  with  her, 
and  how  is  he  now?-— broken  his  leg  with 
a  fall  from  the  poop.  Then  the  soger* 
officer  there.  Captain  Heelball,  he  couMn't 
keep  from  luffing  athwart  hawse  of  hertoo^ 
and  hasn't  he  tumbled  down  the  after  hatch- 
way, and  nigh  hand  started  his  stern-post ' 

<<  Sartinly,  Mr.  Doubleblock  's  ri^t  w 
far,"  said  a  seaman,  ^<  but  how  is  it,  nr, 
that  the  skipper  hasn't  ha^  anything  hap- 
pen him  yet,  and  he  was>  as  bad  to  de 
ould  woman  and  her  chiekeiis  as  any  one  ?" 

**  We  haven't  seen  the  end  of  it  jet, 
bo  I"  replied  the  second  mate  surlily; 
<<  wait  a  while,  and  you'll  see  it  'ill  ton 
out  as  I  said." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  skipper 
just  then  came  on  deck,  after  bowsing  ap 
is  jib  pretty  taught,  or  in  conmion  Eng- 
lish, drinking  pretty  considerably,  andwM 
in  as  bad  a  humour  as  need  be>  being  al- 
ways cross  in  his  cups,  and  his  temper  not 
improved  lately,  by  the  various  mischances 
he  had  met  since  leaving  England.  In  this 
amiable  mood  it  was  lucky  for  his  men  he 
found  an  object  to  attack  in  the  old  woman, 
who  was  as  usual  *^  colloguing^  away,  as 
her  son  Paddy  phrased  it,  with  the  strange 
birds. 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  infernal  old 
hag,"  said  he,  with  many  curses,  "fl^ 
make  a  dear  ship  of  you  soon  enoi^H,  if 
this  goes  on ;  so  look  sharp,  will  yon,  and 
mumble  your  prayers  backwards  once 
more,  and  send  those  imps  of  chickens  of 
yours  back  to  h — ,  and  get  us  good  wet^ 
tfaer»  or  by  the  &c.  &o.  ttc.  you%  feed  the 
fishes  ere  you're  an  hour  dler  f 
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<<  Unaj  BOt  1D0^  rude  UMiy  nor  these 
my  spirits  and  ministeis  T  croaked  the 
hagi  <*ire  will  leave  you  indeed,  when 
the  dae  time  arrives,  bat  woe  to  tliis  ship 
ud  all  in  ity  if  we  leave  it  earlier  t" 

«<  By  —  1  but  you  go  at  once  T  roared 
the  tipper,  running  at  her  with  a  hand- 
spike, but  the  blow  he  aimed  fell  not  on 
her,  bat  (mthe  head  and  brawny  i^oalders 
of  Paddy  CSarey,  who  had  leaped  before 
her,  and  slipped  and  fell  ere  he  could  throw 
up  his  arm  as  a  guard.  He  lay  motionless, 
aod  Nora  ran,  screaming  wildly,  to  throw 
herself  on  him,  imprecating  Divine  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer. 

*' AyCr  scream  and  howl,  foolish  girl,** 
croaked  her  hateful  mother-in-law,  "  and 
have  not  I  a  right  to  scream  and  howl  too, 
for  he  is  my  son ;  but  I  do  not,  for  he 
denied  my  power  and  deserved  punish- 
ment I  Yet  shall  he  not  die,  nor  shall  the 
wretch  who  struck 'him  escape  vengeance 
for  the  deed." 

At  the  words  the  skipper  rushed  again 
at  her,  bat  just  then  a  topping  sea  bounded 
in  ont  the  bulwarks  right  upon  him, 
knocking  him  down  and  washing  him  aft 
with  the  fury  of  a  torrent*  The  same  sea 
washed  Padd  j  Car^  aft  too,  till  the  com- 
panion-hatch brought  him  ifi,  just  as  the 
sondttg  of  the  water  had  brought  him  to. 

<*  Morther  alive  I"  was  his  first  dacula- 
tion,  *<  what  a  taste  for  swinmiin'  I  have, 
and  with  my  head  swimmin'  as  well  as  my- 
•d(  from  that  little  twig  of  the  captain's. 
Nora,  avoumeen,  dry  &ose  pretty  eyes 
of  yoars — sure  there's  nothin'  the  matter 
with  me,  that  a  kiss  from  you  wont  cure." 

The  remedy  was  tried — ^three  or  four 
times  over,  to  ensure  its  success ;  and  then. 
Faddy,  like  a  good  Christian,  lent  a  hand 
to  pick  up  the  skipper,  who  had  got  a 
luiock  on  the  head  himself,  and  was  sense- 
less in  his  turn,  and  bleeding  profusely. 
•  #  *  *  * 

Still  raging  seas,  and  thunder,  and  blast- 
ing lightning,  and  howling  winds,  and 
dutoB-hke  storm,  till  ship  and  crew  alike 
were  neariy  worn  out ;  the  vessel  weakened 
and  shaken  in  her  timbers  and  whole 
frame— planks  yawning  at  the  seams, 
decks  opening,  sails  split  and  spars  sprung, 
—the  men  fainting  from  loss  of  nightly 
rest,  and  unusual  and  almost  unintermit- 
ting  labour  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind. 
One  thing  alone  yet  upheld  their  sinking 
spirits— 4he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
known  to  be  not  far  distant— not  indeed 
antil  more  than  twice  the  usual  time  of  the 
PttNge  had  elapeed}  but  itiU  they  were 


nearing  it,  and  there  mi^t  look  for  some 
repose.  That  repose  was  soon  likely  to  be 
enhanced  still  more  in  value  ;  for,  from  the 
time  that  an  observation,  which  a  chance 
gleam  of  the  sun  had  allowed  to  set,  had 
announced  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land, 
the  elements  seemed  to  redpuble  their  vio- 
lence, till  the  stoutest  seaman's  heart 
almost  withered  within  him.  Yet  stiU  the 
old  woman  held  mysterious  converse  with 
her  strange  visitants,  and  muttered  and 
shrieked  with  the  wildest  shriekings  of  the 
storm — ^tossed  and  waved  her  long  lean 
arms  and  skinny  hands  to  the  circling  birds. 
Those  had  much  diminished  in  number  since 
their  first  ill-omened  presence  had  been 
remarked.  Since  then,  at  various  times, 
and  in  various  directions,  portions  of  them 
had  winged  their  flight  away,  and  returned 
not — sent  by  the  old  woman,  as  Double- 
block  sagely  inferred  and  declared,  to 
tenant  distant  seas,  there  to  hover  round 
the  distressed  mariner  in  seasons  of 
tempest,  even  as  they  and  their  consorts 
had  already  done  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Tiger.  The  same  grave  authority,  for 
such  was  old  Doubleblock  now  considered, 
ever  since  his  last  prediction  had  been 
realized,  further  declared  to  his  attentive 
auditory  on  the  forecastle,  that  he  looked 
to  their  being  speedily  rid  of  the  old  wo- 
man altogether. 

**  For  now,"  said  he,  ^  she  has  fairly 
boxed  the  compass,  all  but  one  point-~ 
sending  her  birds  away,  ¥rith  secret  sailing 
orders,  no  doubt,  to  the  sun,  yet  done  it 
is,  for  of  the  two  flocks  that  remained 
yesterday  morning,  one  went  away  in  the 
evening,  right  N.  and  by  R,  and  she'll 
back  into  due  N.  presently,  and  then  good 
bye  to  her,  and  to  the  last  of  them  out- 
landish birds." 

**  What  sayest  thou — ^what  sayest  thou  I'' 
screamed  the  old  woman,  turning  sharp 
upon  the  astounded  Doubleblock,  and 
peering  into  his  blank  broad  face :  **  thou 
would'st  be  rid  of  these  birds — ^these  birds 
of  mine,  commissioned  from  henceforth  to 
give  note  and  warning  of  the  coming  tem- 
pest to  thy  brethren  of  the  sea  I  well  is  it 
for  thee,  the  rash  wish  is  not  heard.  / 
go,  indeed,  not  agdn  to  be  seen  by  mortal 
eye,  but  these  shall  henceforth,  even  to 
the  end  of  time,  be  seen  upon  the  waters, 
and  be  known  as  mine!" 

As  she  ended,  and  ere  even  her  son 
Paddy  could  say  one  word,  or  ask  whi- 
ther ^e  purposed  going,  a  squaU,  fiercer 
than  any  yet  felt,  burst  upon  the  ship,  amid 
tremendous  peals  of  thunder^  and  Uindiiiff 
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flashes  of  lightning.  Away  like  reeds 
went  the  three  topmasts  at  once,  and  to 
leeward  they  hung,  with  their  sails,  rig- 
ging, and  gear  in  inextricable  confusion ; 
endangering  the  lower  masts  by  their 
weight,  and  keeping  the  ship  down  on  her 
side.  Many  of  the  men  had  been  tern* 
porarily  stunned  by  the  lightning,  or  ham- 
pered by  falling  rigging  and  light  spars, 
that  had  broke  adrift,  and  thus  had  per- 
chance the  fate  of  the  good  ship  Tiger 
been  speedily  sealed,  had  not  the  wind  at 
that  moment  fallen  flat  all  at  once,  and  the 
sea,  after  one  or  two  clean  sweeps  over  her, 
begun  to  abate  with  magical  rapidity.  "At 
the  same  time  the  clouds  parted  overhead, 
and  the  sun,  brilliant  and  gorgeous  as  none 
aboard  had  seen  him  since  they  sailed, 
broke  out  from  a  clear,  blue  sky,  and  shone 
warmly  and  cheerily  down  upon  the  drip- 
ping mass  of  confusion  aboard  the  India- 
man,  below  and  aloft. 

Where  was  the  old  woman — ^where  was 
the  old  woman?  Gone  with  her  birds! 
They  indeed  only  for  a  time,  for  just  as 
she  said,  they  have  ever  since  re-appeared 
in  blowing  weather.  But  she,  as  she  also 
Ba\d,far  ever,  at  least  up  to  our  day  there 
has  been  no  further  account  of  her.  Some 
of  the  Tiger^s  people  judged  that  she  had 
been  washed  overboard,  and  so  drowned ; 
but  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  second 
mate,  old  Doubleblock,  averred,  that  just 
as  the  topmasts  were  carried  away,  he  saw 
her  skir  off  over  the  waters,  with  her 
^*  CHICKENS*'  around  her,  shaping  a  course 
due  north,  until  a  foul  squall  struck  and 


threw  her  over  on  her  beam-ends.  An 
amiable  feeling  of  modesty  induced  him 
to  veil  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  when 
he  looked  again,  there  was  nothing  visible 
but  the  squall  clearing  off,  and  the  foam« 
streaked  billows  sparkling  in  the  sun,  u 
they  settled  down  to  most  unwonted  re? 
pose. 

The  tale  is  told.  The  rest  of  the  vov- 
age  was  pleasant  and  favourable,  as  were 
the  after  fortunes  of  Paddy  Carey  and  bis 
much -loved  Nora.  The  skipper  of  the 
Indiaman  recovered  from  his  severe  hurt, 
and  some  people  said  he  afterwards  drank 
a  little  less  than  was  his  former  habit,  but 
we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  report. 
Dick  Roebin*s  arm  was  soon  well,  and  be 
as  gay  as  ever,  though  not  so  fond  of  teaz- 
ing  old  women.  Dunnage  got  a  small 
pension  for  his  wounds,  having  persuaded 
the  company  they  wore  received  in  their 
service;  and  Captain  Heelball  got  inva- 
lided and  so  sent  home.  As  for  Doubie- 
block  he  was  ever  afterwards  looked  upon 
as  a  conjurer.  And,  in  parting  with  the 
reader,  we  beg,  if  he  have  any  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  our  tale,  to  refer  him  to  the 
family  records  of  those  who  figure  in  it— 
to  the  archives  of  the  East  India  Company 
— and  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been  even 
a  w^k  at  sea :  for  it  would  be  singular, 
indeed,  if  in  our  changeable  dime  one 
could  be  at  sea  so  long  without  meeting 
foul  weather — that  weather  duly  heralded 
and  presaged  by  the  appearance  of  "  Mo* 
ther  Carey's  chickens." 

J.  0. 
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**  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  thai.** 
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I  do  not  love  thee,  cruel  Sleep  !    To  me 
Thou  art  a  stepdame,  and  bestowest  more 
Than  half  my  rightful  due  to  awell  the  store 
Of  thine  own  favoured  children.     Oft  I  see,      « 
Without  one  single  hour  vouchsafed  by  thee. 
The  live  long  night  wear  tediously  away, 
And  morn  Replace  it  with  her  sober  grey ; 
And  then  thou  com'at,  as  if  in  mockery, 
(While    others  rise   refreshed,  and    haate    to 

breathe 
The  balmy  air,)  and  layest  thy  poppy  wreath 
Upon  my  brow ;  then  sudden  slumbers  ateep 
My  weaHed  frame,  but  ghastly  dreams  arlsey 
Calling  the  loved  and  lost  before  mine  eyea» 
Till  drowned  in  tears  I  wake,  nor  pray  for  further 

sleep  1 


fi« 


Wisely  thou  said'st,  O  Sancho,  "  Blest  be  Sleep, 

And  be,  its  first  inventor !    Like  m  cloak. 

It  wraps  one  round."    Words  which,  tho'Iigfatlj 

spoke, 
Do  yet  contain  a  meaning  true  and  deep. 
Now,  as  I  feel  its  soothing  influence  creep 
Over  my  frame,  from  illness  weak  and  worn, 
I  hail  it,  aa  the  mariner  forlorn 
Might  hail  the  beacon  blazing  from  the  steeps 
Cheering  his  soul  with  promise  of  return 
To  that  Vear  home  where  all  he  loves  the  best. 
His  bab^,  his  mother,  and  his  trembling  wife, 
Are  wearying  heaven  with  pnyen  to  guard  hit  lUe> 
And  lead  him  aafely  to  that  place  of  rest ! 
Come  thou  to  me,  sweet  Sleep,  and  lull  me  on 

thybresnl  L.N.F. 
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It  were  difficult  to  name  any  region  of 
Europe,  or  at  least  of  her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, where  an  author's  chances  of  pa- 
tronage would  appear  to  be  more  precarious 
than  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Connaught. 
Not,  indeed,  that  in  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate endowments  of  nature,  in  genius — or 
the  materials  for  genius  to  work  on — ^it  is 
ia  any  respect  deficient.    Quite  the  con- 
trary.   Bolder,  more  varied,  or  more  ro- 
mantic scenery  exists  not  in  any  part  of 
Ireland;    more  wonderful  vicissitudes  of 
history  hath  none  of  our  provinces  known, 
nor  do   brighter  traits    of  glory   beam 
from  the  pages  of  any  remaining  portion  of 
our  mutilated  annals:   greater  store  of 
legend,  more  thrilling  and  pathetic  har- 
mony of  ballad  and  song,  cannot  be  found 
in  our  green  island,  than  meet  us  in  every 
district  of  that  wild  and  beautiful,  though 
misgoverned,  ill-cultivated,  and  compara- 
tively desolate  country,  which  lies   be- 
yond the  Shannon.     Go  where  he  will 
the  wayfarer  is  often  led  by  charms  of 
this  kind,  to  linger,  not  unwillingly,  even 
in  mapy  a  dreary  scene ;  or  pleasanter  to 
tell  of,  after  along  day's  wandering  by  lake 
or  ocean,  or  toilful  climbing  of  cliff  and 
mountain,  to  while  away  many  a  happy 
hour  by  the  peasant's  rude,  but  cheery  and 
hospitable  fire-side ;  beguiled t>f  all  fatigue, 
and  wrapt  in  dreams  of  strange  enchant- 
ment by  stories,  whether  of  the  older  or 
the  later  times,  alike  romantic  and  exciting. 
Improbable,   too,  might    any  one    term 
them,  who  knew  not  our  people  and  their 
freaks ;  though,  to  a  listener  of  discern- 
ment, the  very  strangeness  of  the  incidents 
might  be  a  pledge  for  their  truth  ;  exceed- 
ing, as  they  often  do,  in  all  their  minute 
miraculousness  of  caprice  and  passion,  any- 
thing that  even  the  untiring,  unhesitating, 
irrepressible  Irish  fancy  could  have  con- 
ceived, untaught  by  the   more  startling 
seriousness  of  deeds  that  were  done  in  the 
land,  and  seen  of  high  and  low,  as  now 
they  live  in  a  faithful  record,  on  the  lips 
of  young  and  old. 

But  for  all  that,  with  all  this  living 
literature  of  passion  and  memory  %n4  song, 
the  demand  for  printed  books  inConnaught 


is  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  prospect  of 
success  to  any  native  author  so  cheerless, 
that,  imtil  Mr.  Archdeacon  tried  the  experi- 
ment, we  believe,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  had  hardly  entered  the  mind  of  even 
the  most  sanguine  speculator  on  the  spirit 
and  good  nature  of  his  countrymen.  Times, 
however,  are  changing  fast,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  quarrel  with  Connaught  for 
being  only  a  little  behind  hand  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  That  province  is 
still  more  visibly  in  a  state  of  transition 
than  any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  we  cannot, ' 
we  ought  not  to  expect  from  it,  at  present, 
that  activity  in  the  cultivation  of  a  lan- 
gruage  scarcely  yet  naturalized  among  the 
people,  or  that  endeavour,  in  spite  of  the 
sameness  of  speech,  to  build  up,  even  in 
that  alien  tongue,  a  literature  distinct  from 
that  of  England,  which  is  beginning  so 
honourably  to  distinguish  the  more  modern- 
ized parts  of  Ireland. 

For  creditable  to  us,  with  all  their  draw- 
backs, those  tardy  efibrts  must  be  deemed. 
That  the  spread  of  English  books  among 
us,  will  anglicize  our  people  to  a  lament- 
able degree,  is  one  of  those  bitter  truths 
which  there  is  no  concealing  nor  denying. 
'Tis  one  large,  though  not  altogether  over- 
whelmingitem  in  the  catalogue  of  deteriora- 
tions, to  which  for  their  sins  (of  omission  ; 
or  virtues,  perhaps,  of  commission),  the 
Irish  people  have  been  doomed.  Deteriora- 
tion, deghuiation,  decay,  'tis  like  enough  to 
prove,  even  though,  on  admitting  us  to  the 
world  work-house,  the  cosmopolitan  over- 
seers should  cast  our  rags  into  the  kennel, 
and  give  us  whole  clothes  to  be  base  in, 
and  bid  our  homeless  hearts  be  cheered, 
while  they  fill  our  stomachs  by  contract. 
Piteous  enough  is  the  prospect,  nor  likely 
to  be  made  worse  by  foreboding  it :  let  it 
rather  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  while  yet 
there  is  time  for  it,  or  use  in  it ;  let  us 
rather  strain  every  nerve  to  avert  the  hor- 
rid fate,  and  perhaps  as  we  do  so,  the  rays 
.  of  hopes  till  then  concealed,  will  shine  with 
unexpected  light  upon  our  desperate  toil. 

One  thing  in  our  favour  (though  not 
without  its  sinister  infiuences,  by  conta- 
gion of  that  very  deficiency)  is,  that  the 
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literature  of  England,  as  at  present  accu- 
mulated, extensive  and  diyersified  though 
it  be,  is,  except  in  its  stupidest  follies,  very 
farfroinbeingtrulynational.Thein8piration 
of  almost  all  that  is  good  and  ^enui^  in  it, 
hasbeenHebrew,Norman,Cla8sical,French, 
Spanish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Crerman,  European  ; 
anything  and  everything  but  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Londino-cockney.  It  is  the  literature  of 
the  (at  all  times  far  too  numerous  and 
powerful)  upper  classes  of  a  country, 
where,  for  all  the  evidence  that  remains  of 
it,  the  lower  classes  have  never  had  a  lite- 
rature: such  a  literature,  we  mean,  in 
legend  and  superstition ;  in  story  and  song ; 
in  popular  pastime  and  popul^  unity ;  in 
all-pervading  pride  and  joy  of  national  re- 
miniscence; in  firm  tradition  of  antique 
observance ;  in  unsurrendered  strength  of 
self-respecting  simpleness,  (the  literature 
not  of  books  only,  but  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  of  habits  and  virtues,  of  memo- 
ries and  hopes,)  as  every  other  people  of 
Europe,  without  exception,  even  to  the 
Feroe  Islanders,  the  serfs  of  Russia  and 
Hungary,  or  the  outcasts  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  have  possessed  from  an  early 
period ;  and  still,  despite  of  all  their  losses, 
largely  retain  by  inheritance. 

In  all  such  countries,  too,  as  can  boast  of 
that  more  polished  and  formalized  litera- 
ture, which  is  ranged  on  shelves,  and 
buried  in  the  catacombs  called  libraries, 
this  mass  of  traditional  thought  and  feel- 
ing, this  coral  relic,  ages  a-^thering,  of  s 
hundred  million  hearts,  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  basis  of  the  later  structture.  But 
with  the  literature  of  England!  it  is  as  much 
the  contrary,  as  was,  perhaps,  possible  in 
this  world,  or  in  such  ages  of  the  world. 
Even  the  ricketty  Roman  literature,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  it ;  from  the  annals  of 
EnniuSjthroughtheprizepoemsofVirgiland 
the  stoic  fopperies  of  Seneca,  down  to  the 
declamations  of  Claudian  and  the  pedan- 
tries of  Ausonius ;  was  deeply  rootedin the 
national  character.  Though  late-planted, 
stunted  and  sterile,  it  was  yet  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  watered  by 
rills  from  their  belief:  far  removed 
though  it  were  from  their  sight,  it  yet  ap- 
pealed to  their  sympathies ;  it  decked  itself 
with  the  colours  they  liked,  even  though 
half  contemning  their  credulous  fancies, 
and  blossomed  with  the  flowers  they  loved, 
even  though  they  could  seldom  approach 
to  pluck  or  taste  of  its  fruit. 

But  even  this  equivocal  merit,  of  an  ad 
cqptandum  reference  to  the  popular  fancy, 
Will,  by  any  one  who  looks  to  what  the 


people  of  that  country  are  or  have  been, 
be  hardly  found  in  the  literature  of  £ng. 
land.  £ither  it  never  could  boast  of  sudi 
an  adaptation  to  the  national  wants ;  or 
the  people  thettiselves  have  greatly  chan- 
ged, and  that  not  for  the  better.  At  all 
times  too  much  of  the  former,  we  would 
say  ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  sorrowing 
testimony  of  many  a  thoughtful  observer 
among  themselves,  not  a  little  of  the  latter 
also,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  English  litera- 
ture must  acknowledge  that  there  is  too 
much  foundation  for  both  of  these  charges -. 
let  him  see  if  it  be  not  paralleled,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  accounted  for,  by  tlu" 
whole  tenour  of  English  history. 

It    has  certainly    often   struck   us  as 
strange,  in  the   perusal  of   those  proud 
recoil;  first  imperceptibly  checkiDgour 
enthusiasm,  and   chilling  our  sympathy, 
then  entangling  and  perplexing  us,  till  ve 
were  forced  to  unravel  it:  it  has  often 
bothered  us  that  we  could  not  find  tbis 
people  of  England,  ^specifically  as  a  people, 
doing  any  thing  note-worthy,  or  winniiig 
any  thing  love-worthy  for  themselves  or 
the  world  at  large.     They  were  born,  they 
eat,  drank,  slept,  and  died ;  but  further 
history  sayeth  not ;  beyond  the  slow  ad- 
vancement of  that  huge  digestive  mass, 
history  had  nothing  to  tell  of  them.    They 
drove  out  the  Danes  ?     Their  kings  did  it. 
They  curbed  their  Norman  sovereigns,  and 
won    the  early  guarantees  of  freedom? 
Their  nobles  and  clergy  did  it.     Tbey  ran 
about  on  the  Crusades?      The  knights 
forced  them.    They  made  broad  Eogland 
fsir  and  fertile  ?     The  clergy  taught  them. 
They     reformed     their     religion?     A 
lecherous  monarch  began  it ;  a  politic  old 
maid  finished  it :  the  dergy  were  vacilla- 
ting, the  people  passive.  They  tried  to  be 
a  republic  ?     The  wealthy  commoners  be- 
gan   it ;   the    sword-and-gospel   burgher 
gentry  consummated  it :  the  people  stood 
by  passive  when  Cromwell  beheaded  the 
first  Charles,  and  stared  in  stupid  acqui- 
escence   when   Monk   brought  back  the 
second.     Next,  they  had  a  Uevolution,  as 
it  is  called?     The    gentry  trundled  out 
their  lawful  king,  and  set  a  Dutch  usurper 
in  his  place :  but  the  people  stirred  not 
hand  nor  foot,  for  one    or  other;  they 
yawned  indifference,  or  grinned  approval^ 
as  one  puppet  took  the  other^s  placer- 
and  that  was  a  Revolution  I     And  for  the 
Reform  BUI,  that  boasted  brilliancy,  which 
has;  alas  I  tarnished  so  quickly  F    ^<^ 
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obstiiiai^  did  it  i  vhig  hunger  for  place 
did  it;  the  fourth  estate,  the  reading  and 
writing  gentry  did  it  (France  and  Belgium 
had  made  it  fushionable) :  aboreall,  the 
Irish  people^  banded  together  as  a  people, 
had  woh  Emancipation,  n*owning  the  char- 
ter of  equality  from  the  iron  grasp  of  their 
renegade  countryman,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered it  inevitable ;  but  the  English  peo- 
ple^ as  a  people,  did  it  not,  won  it  not,  un- 
less dancing  round  a  bonfire  be  as  good  as 
kindling  it,  or  eating  a  plum-pudding  the 
same  as  making  it. 

Again,  turning  to  other  objects  of  na- 
tional pride,  sometimes  well-founded,  some- 
times the  contrary ; — who  colonized  New 
£ogland  ?  The  comfortable  puritans ; 
many  of  them  men  of  rank,  all  of  them 
men  of  substance.  Who  conquered  India  ? 
English  merchants.  Who  reared  up  the 
manufacturing  system  ?  The  timely  dis- 
coveries of  Arkwright  and  Watt  (men  of 
the  people  certainly,  but  solitary,  perse- 
cuted, unsustained  by  the  people)  made 
much  ea^,  that  was  before  impossible; 
and  then  Lancashire  capitalists,  speculat- 
ing successfully  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
London  parish-apprentices,  whom  they 
bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  imported  by 
eart-loads  on  cart-loads,  set  about  building 
with  such  materials,  the  topmost,  and  now 
tottering  story  of  <<  English  commercial 
pro^erxty." 

These  may  all  be  things  to  be  proud  of, 
or  they  may  not :  but  whatever  their  true 
character,  diey  were  all  the  gentryHi  do- 
ings; they  were  not,  from  their  very  nature, 
they    could    not    be,    in   any    high    or 
noble   sense,    the  ofispring  of  the    po- 
pnlar    enthusiasm,     or    the     emanation 
of  the    national  will.    In    vain    do  we 
learch  through  the  history  of  England  for 
one  of  those  great  occasions,  those  land- 
marks in  the  world's  history,  beacons  to  the 
uibom  tiifeiev  whena  nation  rises  as  one  man 
to  defend  some  right  assailed,  or  to  repel 
some  offered  wrong  ;  when,  in  the  ardour 
of  unwonted  daring,  all  hearts  are  fused 
"With  one  enthusiasm,  all  hands  devoted  to 
one  common  cause;  till  high  and  low  alike 
are  brothers  in  victory,  or,  should  ruin  be 
their  lot,  undivided  in  defeat  and  death. 
How  is  the  face  of  such  a  people  transfi- 
Kored  in  the  sun-light  of  approving  heaven ! 
How  are  its  lineaments  dianged  from  that 
day  forward,  knd  marked  with  a  grace  and 
digmty,  which  the  blight  of  untoward  for- 
tune may  dim,  but  can  never  efface  I     Suc- 
oeesfol  and  unsuccessful  alike  are  inscribed 
on  that  sacred  page ;  the  heroes  of  Switaer* 


land,  the  burghers  of  Holland,  the  cove- 
nanters of  Scotland,  the  martyrs  of  Poland, 
the  mountuneers  of  the  Tyrol,  the  repub- 
licans of  France,  the  rebeb  of  America, 
the  rebelsof  Greece,  the  rebels  of  Belgium: 
thus,  and  so  forth,  runs    the   catalogue. 
What  is  England's  claim  to  take  her  place 
among  them  ?    When  were  her  people  up 
and  doing  ?  What  deed  of  generous  self-de-* 
votion  marks  her  people  as  a  people,  or 
ever  made  them  feel  so  ?     We  search  her 
history:  what  find  we  there  of  popular 
doings?     Jack    Cade    rebellions,    Titus 
Oates  enthusiasms.  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots,  Bristol  conflagrations.  Chartist  blus- 
terings  ;  backwards  and  forwards  we  turn 
the  leaves  of  her  history  :  other  deeds  of 
the  people,  self-directed,  passion-roused, 
guided  by  spontaneous  impulse,   if  there 
have  been,  we  cannot  find  them.     They 
shot  long  shafts  at  Agincourt ;  serried  and 
firm  on  many  a  field  they  have*  stood  and 
feared  no    foe;  true  and  undaunted  on 
many  a  deck  they  have  died  the  death  of 
heroes ;  but  as  an  acting,  thinking,  feel- 
ing, living  people— our  eyes  are  mm,  or 
our   luck  bad,    or  else   the    world  mis- 
taken, which  calls  such  a  people  great, 
which  calls  such  a  people  free.     A  ^at 
aristoo'acy,  a  free  aristocracy, — ^that  were 
the  fitter  word.    As  are  the  people,  such 
is  their  literature  ^  or  rather  as  that  aristo- 
cracy was,  such  their  literature  remains. 
Now  a  literature  of  this  kind,  destitute 
of  a  proper  locality,  not  broadly  based 
upon  national  tradition,  nor  thoroughly 
identified  with  national  habits,   is  much 
less  likely  to  strike  deep  root  in  a  strange 
soil,  than  one  of  a  healthier  constitution. 
Separated  by  the  thin,  but  scarce  passable 
fences,   of  polite  breeding,   conventional 
thinking,  and  refined,  unidiomatic,  ener- 
vate language,  at  once  from  the  under^ 
standings  and  affections  of  the  lower  orders, 
it  has  been  little  better  than  an  exotic  in 
its  own  country,  and  what  should  it  be  in 
another?     It  has  grown   up  in  isolation 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;   it  is  not  familiar  with   their 
thoughts;   it  sheds  no  perfume  in  their 
memories.     It  has  been  a  fine  thing  to 
look  at  in  the  gentleman's  green-house,  and 
a  pleasant  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  gentle- 
man to  cultivate  ;  but  it  never  grew  wild 
in  the  fields,  nor  threw  itself  in  the  poor 
man's  path ;  he  hath  not  plucked  it  when 
a  child,  nor  watched  it  spring  unbidden 
from  the  soil  of  a  parent's  grave :  its  praises 
live  not  on  his  lips,  it  pillows  not  his  weary 
head,  it  blooms  not  in  the  Elysian  glory 
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of  hii  woe-forgetting  dreams.  Why  it  has 
been  thus  vriin  English  literature,  were 
long  to  investigate;  a  brief  examination 
of  it  might  need  a  volume.  This  much  is 
worth  remarking,  that  iU  rise  was  exactly 
coeval  with  the  severance  of  the  people 
from  their  ancient  futh ;  though  certainly 
acme  deep-seated  chronic  malady  of  much 
remoter  origin,  is  indicated  by  their  failing 
to  retain  that  firm  hold  of  their  old  asso- 
ciations, which  the  people  of  Germany, 
of  Norway,  of  Scotland,  and  other  re- 
formed countries,  preserved  amid  not  less 
perilous  changes  of  language,  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  literature  is 
intensely  national,  and  cast  in  the  mould 
of  popular  thought,  it  sometimes  oblite- 
rates nearly  all  traces  of  indigenous  cul- 
ture in  the  countries  to  which  conquest 
or  commerce  have  carried  its  seeds  or  scions. 
What  remains  we  possess  of  Grecian  wri- 
ters, are  but  the  collected  fragments  of 
various  national  literatures,  removed  from 
each  other,  some  by  two  thousand  years 
of  time,  and  others  by  as  many  miles  of 
apace ;  wherever  the  Greeks  forced  their 
way,  as  conquerors  and  colonists,  or  as 
slaves  and  adventurers,  they  carried  their 
literature  with  them,  and  raised  there  a 
new  edifice,  characteristic  more  or  less  of 
their  adopted  country.  They  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  rich,  and  so 
Ihey  set  the  fiuhion ;  while  with  the  poor 
they  knew  how  to  sympathise,  and  so  be- 
guiled them  (foolishly  enough,  we  must 
think,  but  not  without  a  show  of  compen- 
aation)  to  reject  their  own  uncouth 
traditions,  and  adopt  the  more  graceful 
fancies  of  those  who  promised  to  civilise 
them.  The  effect  on  Roman  literature 
(where  alone  we  have  any  means  of 
estimating  it)  was  perfectly  terrific ;  and 
that  from  a  very  early  period.  The  time- 
honoured  traditions  of  their  ancient  his- 
tory, the  wild  outpourings  of  tbe  native 
genius,  in  ballad  chronicle,  or  fantastic 
Atellane,  withered  away  before  it,  or  as- 
sumed its  garb  and  complexion,  and  were 
themselves  no  more.  The  only  depart- 
ment of  that  literature,  as  we  know  it,  in 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  people,  was 
the  drama ;  and  its  most  popular  authors, 
(the  models  and  depositories  to  the  latest 
period,  of  the  unspoiled  Latin  idiom)  were 
mere  translators  from  the  Greek.  And 
this  deterioration  (for  such,  with  all  our  ad- 
miration of  the  Greeks,  we  must  take  leave 
to  deem  it)  was  undeniably  paralleled  and 
accompanied  by  many  corruptions^  of  which 


and  of  the  things  corrupted  all  trace  hss 
since  been  lost.  Some  will  tell  us  that  tlm 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  ancient  literatures  withtiie 
mythology  and  observances  of  the  pepalsr 
faith :  but  this  is  only  strengthening  osr 
argument;  for  in  that  very  union  lies 
much  of  that  intense  nationality  which  ve 
have  asserted  to  be  characteristic  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Arab  literature  spread  itself  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith  and  Saracen  dorainatioi, 
east  as  far  as  Hindustan,  and  west  asftr 
as  Spain ;  and  may  still  be  found  either 
participant  or  paramount  in  every  countijr 
where  it  has  once  got  footing :  nay,  the 
entire  literature  of  Europe  still  retaiiiii 
visible  and  not  unbecoming  tinge  (beisg 
so  moderate)  of  that  southern  innisios. 
Nor  is  this  tamer  century  altogether  on- 
fruitful  in  such  infiuences.  The  literatmse 
of  Germany,  by  reason  of  its  copionsam, 
its  depth,  its  beauty,  and,  above  all,  theeom- 
parative  nearness  of  its  ruling  geniuses  to 
our  time,  and  the  consequent  adaptatioD 
of  their  writings  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  age,  threatens  no  little 
injury  to  the  individuality  of  the  te« 
veral  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  m 
similar  in  language,  so  closely  oomieetMi 
in  history,  and  deriving  most  of  their  tra- 
ditions from  one  common  fountaiu'^faesd, 
with  more  laborious  and  succesthil  Ger- 
many. The  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  a  tt- 
pestry  as  yet  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of  Euro- 
pean curiosity,  would,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  supply  examples  not  less  remark- 
able. 

But  then,  had  not  the  French  litem- 
turc  its  day  of  universal  dominion, 
surely  without  such  attributes  as  these? 
Good  friends,  we  wish  we  could  disabme 
you  of  the  notion  that  literature  is  onlj 
printed  books,  or  that  we  (as,  alafl! 
too  many  do,  who  ought  to  know  better) 
are  thinking  only  of  the  gentry,  while  we 
prate  about  the  people^ — ^reasoningforsooth 
from  the  annoyances  of  the  former  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  latter;  or  feeding  the 
hungry  nations  with  chicken-broth,  and 
forging  tweezers  instead  of  plough-shares. 
If  we  err  that  way,  'tis  entirely  against  onr 
will ;  for  we  strive  most  earnestly  to  avoid 
it — but  to  reply.  The  French  iiteratore 
of  the  last  century  was  really  much  more 
national  than  people  are  disposed  to  allow; 
it  was  at  least  most  characteristic  of  the 
people  it  sprung  from  :  but  what  of  that? 
what  did  the  boors  of  Russia,  or  all  beloir 
the  genteel  classes  of  Gennanyy  or  Spsniy 
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or  Italy*  or  England,  know  of  it  ?  And 
§0  it  Taniabed  as  speedily  as  it  came»  and 
Mve  that  its  poison  still  taints  the  air  of 
certain  philosophic  coteries,  it  left  few 
lelics  b«hind  it.  A  literature  of  that 
description,  being  a  mere  genteel  affecta- 
tiau,  in  the  lon^rnn  excites  a  reaction 
against  it,  and  bolts  to  escape  a  kicking, 
or  crouches  into  a  corner,  and  from  mi- 
wter  of  state,  and  high-salaried,  palace- 
ffeted  univeraity  professor, .  turns  cook  and 
valet  de  chambre. 

It  is  worth  noticing  also,  that  the  two 
most  popular  and  influential    of  British 
anthon,  Shakspeare  himself  not  excepted, 
iMTe  been,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  great 
body  of  their   brethren,  remarkable  for 
their  nationality,  provincial  and  imperfect 
though  it  were,  and  thereon  is  their  repu- 
tation based :  and  this,  not  only  in  the 
British  dominions,  but  dso  in  Europe  and 
America.    Byron  may  have  made  a  greater 
Boise,  and  iLriven  more  dandies  daft ;  but 
Boms  and    Scott  have  penetrated  (the 
Scotch,  the  national  part  of  them)  where 
BO  other  British  authors  have  ever  been 
heard  of;  where,  in  fact,  writers  less  simple, 
leas  unaffected,  less  strong  in  rugged  force 
of  character,  such  as  Scotland  once  was 
proud  of,  had  vainly  asked  for  admittance. 
Nay,  more,  it  may  perhaps  turn  out,  from 
the  want  of  the  natural  germs  among  them- 
selves, and  also  partly  from  the  excavation 
(as  Dr.  Chalmers  loves  to  phrase  it)  of 
the  English  population  by  the  Irish  and 
the  Scotch,  that  the  basis  of  the  new-bom 
English  literature,  when  it  sees  the  light, 
will  be  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish.     At  this 
BMNnent  Bums  is  more  popular  with  the 
working  classes   of  England,    than   any 
author  except  Cobbett  has  ever  been ;  and 
the  Irish  melodies  are  sung  in  their  Sunday- 
schools  :  to  most  diabolical  doggrel,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  tunes  will  live   among  the 
people,  and  the  doggrel  will  as  surely  die. 
**  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges  r* 

We  admit,  however,  that  a  genteel  lite- 

lafcure,  be  it  visitor  or  native,  brings  with 

it  dangers  of  jts  own ;  and  strange  to  say, 

especially  so  when  it  takes  up  its  abode 

among  a  democratic  people,  .ror,  byone 

of  those  apparent  inconsistencies,  which 

are  the  world's  light  and  shadow,  such  a 

literature  is  always  more  or  less  attractive 

to  a  nation  of  a  democratic  turn :  that  is, 

where  the  humbler  classes,  whatever  their 

locial  condition,  aim  incessantly  at  higher 

olgects  than  food  or  clothing,  or  other 

creatoie  comforts,  and  however  debarred 


of  them,  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  no- 
bler things,  and  shape  their  theory  of  life 
accordingly.  A  people  of  this  disposition 
are  but  too  prone'  to  mistake  the  proper 
means  of  elevating  tliemselves  and  their 
country.  They  are  but  too  prone  to  fol- 
low the  track  of  the  gentry,  and  barter 
away  for  the  inanities  of  the  latter  the 
strength  of  their  own  realities;  grasping 
at  the  icy  shadow  of  conventional  exists 
ence,  and  losing  in  the  struggle  to  climb 
below  themselves,  the  last,  most  precious 
gift  of  old  impartial  nature,  the  dowry  of 
heroic  life,  which  hath  dwelt  in  their  iur 
stinctive  efforts  even  from  remotest  ages. 
But  thus  the  wild  flowers  of  the  world  are 
doomed  to  be  rooted  out  alike  from  mouiH 
tain  and  from  valley,  till  the  earth  be  one 
tame  garden,  and  its  greatness  also  tame, 
and  its  virtues  pale  and  bloated— cabbages 
in  place  of  oaks.  It  is  a  very  mouraAil 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man ;  the  master- 
key  to  BO  many  of  his  miseries  I  A  chap- 
ter not  finished  either ;  perhaps  but  now 
decidedly  begun ;  though  we  do  not 
know — the  world  has  lo9t  so  much,  is  now 
so  beggared  of  its  ancient  wealth,  it  might 
puzzle  us  to  assign  the  proportion  of  what 
it  lias  still  to  lose.  This  much,  as  a  crying 
evil  of  our  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
lament,  that  while  the  humbler  classes  are 
every  where  taking  to  books,  and  forsak- 
ing the  ancient  ways  of  spontaneous  mirth 
and  social  passion,  in  which  they  lived 
and  loved  before— there  should  be  so  few 
books  suited  for  them,  good  enough  for 
them;  that  the  vapid  literature  of  an 
effete  gentry  should  be,  in  many  places, 
their  sole  resource  :  and  worse  than  all, 
that  so  few  attempts  should  be  made  to 
repair  or  rebuild  those  edifices  of  sublimer 
art,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  so  many 
countries,  and  which,  when  a  nation  takes 
to  literature,  are  so  imperatively  needed 
for  its  shelter  and  its  strength.  On  thb 
subject  we  have  much  to  say,  and  cannot 
dwell  upon  it  now :  we  have  already  far 
exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  allowed 
ourselves  for  a  brief  glance  at  such  topics, 
in  connection  with  our  speculations  on  the 
tendency  of  those  humble  efforts  to  avert 
such  a  fate,  which  manifest  themselves 
among  us. 

«'  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mr. 
Archdeacon  f"  enquires  more  than  one  of 
our  patient  readers.  Much,  good  friends, 
much.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Archdeacon 
is,  so  fiur  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  first  man  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  who,  publishing  a  seriea  of  yolttmeif 
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il1a8trative  of  the  legends  and  scenery 
around  him,  has  ventured  to  rely,  almost 
exclusivelyi  on  the  support  of  his  native 
province.  And  most  creditably  has  €on- 
naught  answered  the  appeal :  in  tlie  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  there  for  the 
works  of  an  unknown  writer,  recommended 
to  them  by  no  prestige  of  extraneous  re- 
putation, and  moreover  evidently  Iittl6 
versed  in  the  stratagems  not  unusuidly 
considered  lawful  in  those  pursuits  of  au- 
thor and  bookseller,  with  which  he  ekes 
out  the  Scanty  income,  derivable  from  his 
honourable  but  ill-requited  toil,  as  an 
humble  country  schoolmaster.  Is  all  this 
nothing?  Or  is  it  not  rather  an  event  of 
some  importance  In  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught,  now  that  [litera- 
ture is  assuming  so  much  Importance  in 
history. 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  dwell 
upon  the  merits  of  Connaught,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  our  national  struggles; 
we  can  but  barely  allude  to  the  delightful 
and  undying  remembrance,  that  there  the 
rays  of  the  Milesian  sunset  shed  their  last 
departing  glory ;  there  the  last  wild  reve- 
lations of  Irish  melody  were  poured  from 
thd  harp  of  Carolan,  till  the  tones  of  that 
unequalled  music,  most  ethereal  inspira- 
tion that  this  earth  hath  ever  known,  com- 
plainingly  died  away,  and  the  silence  of 
de^th  ana  despair  fbll  heavily  over  the  land. 
That  pall  no  hand  may  lift ;  no  power  recall 
to  life  the  dust  that  lies  beneath  it  That 
form  of  breathing'  beauty  the  wbrid  will 
look  on  no  more :  'tis  gone,  and  for  ever. 
A  new  day  is  dawning  on  us,  new  paths 
of  enterprise  opening,  new  modes  of  life 
aind  liberty  arising;  glories  of  another 
order  we  must  address  ourselves  to  win. 
In  which  career  of  honour,  will  not  Cort- 
naught,  with  all  her  various  powers,  be 
among  the  foremost?  And  for  instance, 
in  this  one  field  of  activity,  in  which  Mr. 
Archde3con  appears  as  the  ^erafd,  let  the 
forecasting  reader  Just  imagine  what  books 
will  yet  be  written  in  Connaught;  what 
deeds  done  in  Connaught  which  history, 
the  ni est.  enduring  branch'  of  IKerature, 
win  yet  be  called  on  worthily  to  record. 
Has,  she  not  the  Shannon  behind  her, 
"has  she  n9t  the  Atlantic  before  her  P  what 
Qiay  she  liot  yet  achievj^.  If  she  be  but 
true  to  herself*  iand  true  to  h^r  sister  jpro- 
viiices  ?  No  one  Can  reflect  on  thjp  future 
proi^pects  of  Trelan<t','Wfthotit  at  once  per- 
ceiving, tha^ '  Ab  tioiindught  is  n9#  the 
most  deeply  sunK  ki  misery  mid  tlecay,  to 


it  is  destined  to  be  hereafter  ihd  richeit 
and  most  powerful.  The  throne  of  our 
f\iture  greatness  must  be  set  faeing  the 
west  It  may  take  a  Uiousand  years  to 
mature  so  mighty  a  change ;  but  thither 
eventually  will  Irish  enterprise  most  thickly 
congregate,  and  thence  as  from  a  mighty 
heart  will  flow,  with  unremittiog  foree,  the 
life's  blood  of  national  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  humble  efforto  io 
that  untried  field  of  literature,  which  ob 
the  present  occasion  we  have  undertakes 
to  examine, — Mr.  Archdeacon's  fint  pub* 
lication*  was  a  strikiBg  example,  ^oth  elt 
much  that  we  have  been  saying  about  fo- 
reign literature  and  its  tnflaenees,  and  also 
of  the  local  diseduragemeats  which  eog- 
curred  therewith  to  repress  tlie  Mtbretk 
of  his  powers.  **  Love  will  find  ont  a 
way,''  says  the  old  ballad,  -and  surely  lo 
will  genius ;  but  the  paths  it  is  fbreed  to 
follow,  too  frequently  lead  from  its  objeet, 
Instead  of  towards  it :  just  as  the  garb  in 
which  it  chooses  to  make  its  appearance, 
too  oflen  apes  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to 
be  suitable  or  becoming  to  the  wearer,  h 
is  a  queer  thing,  and  yet  most  natural,  in 
the  first  literary  attempts  of  a  man  wridng 
in  the  heart  of  Connaught,  to  be  reminded, 
at  every  page,  of  authors  whom  the  writer 
not  unwisely  loved,  perhaps,  but  most  ua- 
wisely  emulated.  *^  Connaught  in  17%," 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
"  £verard,"f  though  giving  many  indica- 
tions of  the  talent,  more  fully  displayed 
in  a  later  publication,  were  spoiled  throagli- 
out  by  this  tang  of  vanous  admixtures, 
which  concealed  their  natural  flavoar. 
Here  ft  was  Mrs.  Raddiffe  that  was  imi- 
tated, there  it  was  Sir  Walter  Soott;  here 
it  was  Byron,  there  it  was  Campbell ;  wd 
so  on,  through  all  the  Dli  Majorca  of  the 
circulating  library,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Dii  MInored.  Bnt,  alas !  Hrhat  else  was  to 
be  expected  P  How  or  where  was  the 
author  to  heam  that  it  taa  to  f  rtsb  tkera- 
ture  he  was  to  contribute;  ihkt  fbr  Irish- 
men he  ought  to  write,  and,  IhnlMaar  as  he 
was  with  Irish  life,  confine  th)»«to  hsfh 
bis  purpose  of  labour  and  •  his  kM^  mf  re- 
ward? Almost  all  ihe  books  Jie  bad*  to 
read  were  ef  BHtkh  mafeitalhetare,  ^r 
written  with  ian  eye  to  ^e  fiivour  di  tie 
Britiib  publle;  Tb  rise  ab^e  Ihfti  slough 
of  despondency,  and  asseH  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  ttfind,  was  at  thae  time  an  iffArt 
of  daring,  from  i^teh  a  niiab  of  lkrtf(f!*r 
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eodowmeato  m^  ba^  lecoiled  villi  (1»- 
maj,  familiar  though  the  thought  be  now 
to  thousands  throughout  the  country. 

"CoQuaught  io  179^/'  suffered  also 
from  the  author  a  timidity,  and  hia  anxiety, 
ia  the  thorny  paths  of  patronage^  to  atand 
well  with  all  parties.  He  ought  either 
not  to  have  choisen  such  a  subject ;  or  else, 
once  it  was  cho6eo»  he  ought  to  have  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  not  unpaired  the  dignity  of  his 
heroes,  or  ieasen^  the  interest  in  tJbyejrfate^ 
at  one  time  by  unmeaniog  caricatures  of 
the  popular  eitfhusiasm,  at  another,  by 
sleekly  submissive  notes,  tempering  wim 
their  icy  imp^ality  9ome  un^^onted  fer- 
vour of  4be  teat  But  these  w.^jre)  after 
all,  the  errors  of  a  young  writer,  and  of 
one  treated  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
we  cannot  seriously  blame  him  for  allowing 
bis  gratitude  to  get  the  better  of  his  dis- 
cretioo. 

*'  Everard,"  published  in  1885,  is  mudi 
the  longest  work  of  the  author,  and,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  also,  his  Qwn  prime 
favourite.  We,  however,  cannot  regard  it 
so  favourably.  It  is  defective  in  plot,  dif- 
fiise  in  style,  and  overcharged  with  senti- 
ment of  rather  a  common-place  descriptioQ. 
There  are  passages,  however,  of  consider- 
able ^wer.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote 
the  story  of  Darky  Sullivan,  as  capitally 
told  by  Jack  Murphy,  and  Winny,  his  in- 
terrapiing  spouse;  but  the  work  is  too 
loDg  puUished  to  admit  of  our  taking  such 
a  liberty  with  our  readers.  There  is  a 
clever  portrait  of  one  Captain  Howly,  an 
upstart,  overbearing  magistrate :  tbisy  and 
several  amusing  Sketches  of  doings  in 
court-house  and  gaol,  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  au^or^s  courage  waxed  with 
his  years  and  experience. 

"  Legends  of  Connaught,"  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
author  8  earlier  writings.  It  is  a  collection 
of  short  stories;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  much 
to  the  author's  advantage,  as^he  has  no 
great  skill  in  the  formation  of  a  plot,  or 
msoagenient  of  a  longer  narrative.  There 
is  also  much  less  attectation  of  fine  senti- 
meot,  and  it  is  written  throughout  more 
c&refuHy>  and  we  fancy  fer  more  naturally. 
The  first ^  story  in  the  volume,  and  eonsi- 
derably  the  loiUgest,  is  an  able  sketch  of  the 
kst  riatttus  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  cele- 
bnited  George  Robert  Fitzgerald,  the 
prince  of  bravoes  and  firewaters.  This  is 
certainly  a  stirrirtg  subject,  and  capable  of 
being  woven  into  a  romance  of  no  ordinary 
power.  '   Mr.   Arohdeacon's   eiror,   we 


apprdiend,  has  been,  that  he  has  neither 
made  it  a  history  of  Fitzgerald's  life,  nor  yet 
a  complete  romance.  He  has  aimed  too 
much  at  uniting  the  vrai'semblablei  and 
the  vraiy  frequently  giving  minute  details 
which  are  evidently  the  offspring  of  his 
imagination^  and,  nevertheless,  producing 
his  vouchers  as  he  goes  along,  and  en- 
trenching bimseV  behind  authentic  docu- 
mentSs  against  the  incredulity  of  bis 
readers.  The  earlier  scenes  of  Fitzge- 
ralcfs  life,  would  also  have  afforded  much 
greater  scope  fo^  fm  amusing  novel, 
than  the  unhappy  firenzies  which  preceded 
bis  ignonnniousend.*  ''The  Election*'  is  a 
gooo-humpured  account  of  a  Connaught 
county  contest,  but  we  would  say,  rather 
tame,  and  not  half  so  fiill  of  fun  and  frolic 
as  irrefkagaUe  fact  would  have  warranted. 
Indejed  it  is  npt  on  such  topics  that  the 
author  appears  to  advantage.  He  has  less 
elasticity  of  spirit  than  the  gener^Jity  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  often  walks  soberly 
along,  when  he  ought  to  be  springing  from 
thesQd.  We  shall,  therefore^  turn  to  scenes 
where  he  is  more  at  home ;  and  here  we 
feel  we  would  not  be  doing  him  justice, 
if  we  did  not  quote  pretty  largely.  The 
volume,  besides,  contains  so  much  yariety* 
that  the  author  can  well  afibrd  to  spare  us 
the  greater  portion  of  his  story  of 

ALICE  THOMPSON. 

<<  The  doth  was  removed,  after  the  temperate 
but  hearty  and  suhstantial  meal ;  the  hearth-stone 
aiid  nicely  sanded  floor  were  neatly  swept ;  and 
the  large  old  family  Bible  and  spectaides  wiped  and 
pla^d  before  Isaac  Thompson  by  his  daughter, 
who  was  then  proceeding  to  her  usual  household 
duties,  when  her  father  called  ^  Alice.' 

«  What  was  there  startling  in  that  dear  name  ? 
or  why  did  she  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing,  at  that 
strong,  but  to  her  ever  tender  and  affectionate 
voice  ?  She  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  while  he 
displaced  the  snectsdes  be  had  habitually  put  on, 
and  stood  trembling  and  confused,  with  her  arms 
meekly  by  her  side. 

<*  ^  Aliee.  where  ha'  ye  been  these  few  evenings 
past  ?'  fie  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  glow- 
ing laee{  but  abe  could  not  endure  his  scrutiniz- 
ing glance,  and  drooped  her  head  like  the  rose 
before  the  tempest's  breath. 

^  *  I*m  glad,  however,  ye  ha'  still  the  grace  not 
10  defend  youmdf  by  lies.  Ve  ha'  been  in  the 
company  of  £dward Sullivan,  walkio',  feastin',  ond 
jnnkittin'.  Onawcr  me  not ;  I  ha'  been  told  of  it 
all  by  a  freen'.  who  wad  not  see  ye  gangin'  till 
destruction  without  a  wamin*.  Ye're  tumin'  ont 
an  eariy  cpudder  sad  junketter,'  he  added,  after  a 
liille  pause,  and  in  a  tone  of  increased  bitterness ; 
•  God  of  Abraham,  that  I  should  live  to  see  a  child 

•  The  recent  numbers  of  the  University  Maga- 
sine  contain  a  very  dever,  but,  we  fear,  for  a  true 
history,  rather  embsUiahed  accouat  of  this  rol- 
]iddnghsr9» 
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o'  mine  pursuin*  luch  like  filtbyindinationf,  even 
in  the  very  openin*  o'  her  life !  Was  it  for  this  ye 
were  bo  carefiiUy  reared,  in  the  knowledge  o*  that 
holy  book  ?  O.  blessed  was  yer  poor  mother's  tot 
that  she  remained  not  to  see  ond  curse  this  day  !' 
•—he  passed  his  coarse  hand  across  his  eye%^  to 
conceal  or  wipe  away  the  tear  that  had  started 
there, — *  Edward  SuUlTan,  the  wildest  and  most 
reprolwte  youth  in  the  parish,'  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  wrath,  heard  far  above  the  tears  and  soba 
of  Alice,  '  but  that  matters  not.  What  business 
bftd  you  tomingle  wi*  the  abomination*  of  papistry  ? 
Ha'  ye  no  fear  o'  God  about  ye,  nor  shamt*  of  a 
maiden,  to  be  huntin*  ofther  men  ?  But  I  now 
swear  by  that  righteous  God,  who  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible and  untimely  death  on  Ab<ialom  for  rebellin' 
again  his  father,  that  if  ever  i  find  ye  apeak  to,  or 
keep  company  wi'  Sullivan  again,  ye  shall  be,  fm' 
that  hour,  no  longer  daughter  o*  mine,  nor  in  this 
house,  ond  a  father's  cune  shall  pursue  ye  through 
the  world.' 

**  *  O,  cam  me  not,  dear  ftither,'  sobbed  the 
terrified  girl,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees, '  curse 
me  not.' 

" '  ELnell  not  till  me,  foolish  girl ;  never  knell 
till  ony  mortal.  But  go  ond  intreat  pardon  o'  yer 
God  for  being  seduced  until  company-keepin*  wi* 
those  that  are  shot  out  fra'  die  light  o*  his  wa^s, 
ond  beg  his  grace  to  strengthen  ye  in  yec  good  in- 
tentions.' 

'*She  flitted  from  the  room,  noiseless  as  a 
shadow,  and  he  resumed  his  spectacles. 

*^  Isaac  Thompsonls  ancestors  had  been  one  of 
a  swarm  of  settlers  who  bad  emigrated  from  the 
north  to  the  land  of  discovery,  Connaught,  and 
lighted  by  great,  but  not  singular  good  fortune,  on 
the  rich,  fertile  spot  where  now  stands  the  village 
of  Derrybeg,  with  its  pretty  bridge  and  spire,  and 
orchards.  The  ancient  but  indigent  possessors 
were  displaced  for  the  more  wealthy  and  intelli- 
gent northerns ;  and,  for  the  soil  at  least,  the 
change  was  mudi  for  the  better. 
^  **  The  small,  neat,  white  houses  constitoting  the 
irilUge,  are  clustered  on  the  hill  side,  each  with  its 
little  orchard-garden,  well  enclosed  with  its  green 
hedge-rows,  and  reaching  down  to  a  narrow  river 
that  glides  along  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
From  those^  in  the  early  summer  time,  when  the 
crimson  and  snowy  blossoms  are  clustered  on  the 
apple  and  hawthorn  trees,  the  sight  and  smell  are 
regaled  with  a  cloud  of  fragrance  and  beauty,  and 
the  wayfarer  often  lingers  in  his  path  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  their  shade,  and  admire  that  pictures- 
que riUage,  with  the  rich  cultivated  grounds  that 
extend  round  it  on  all  sides. 

'*  The  sombre  appearance,  distant  manners,  and 
cautious  habits  of  the  settlers,  rendered  them,  on 
their  tirst  arrival  here,  quite  a  distinct  class  from 
the  thoughtless,  hasty,  and  improvident  race  sur- 
rounding them  $  and  their  descendants  continue 
so  in  a  great  measure  up  to  this  period;  their  pre- 
judices and  peculiarities  having  descended  as  an 
inheritance  with  their  farms  to  the  present  day. 
Isaac  Thompson,  at  least,  had  not  decenerated 
one  jot  from  the  ataunchest  of  bis  forefathers  in 
his  loathing  of  papists  and  rebels.  Indeed,  his 
general  habits  and  manners  were  so  peculiarly  stern 
and  repulsive,  that  he  had  acquired  the  name  of 
biack  Isaac,  even  among  his  own  friends ;  vet  had 
he  the  meekest,  and  by  far  the  prettiest  osughter 
in  the  village ;  and  he  fully  felt,  and  in  his  own 
way,  acknowledged  her  value.  It  were  hard  to 
tell,  when  on  a  fine  evening  he  walked  with  her 
found  his  farm,  which  of  tne  two  he  pridid  most 


In ;  and  in  truth  they  were  botk  beantiflil  ebjecti, 
and  wall  deserving  of  admiration.  Yet,  perbspi, 
the  deep,  rich  rose  hues  of  Alice's  complextoo, 
that,  ^vitli  her  silky  auburn  hair  profusely  cluster. 
ing  over  it,  and  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eye,  made 
summer  in  the  heart  of  her  parent  and  lover,  might 
as  well  indicate  the  seeds  ot  decay  in  her  constitu- 
tion as  beauty  in  its  glow  of  ^ousg  health  and 
spirits;  for  the  maiden's  disposition  was  not  that 
playful,  gladsome  one  that  aaaorts  so  well  witii 
youthful  innocence  and  happinesa— the  sparkiisf 
overflow  of  health's  crystal  apring.  Hers  w« 
rather  remarkable  for  its  meek  and  gentle  sedate 
nesa,  resembling  rather  the  deep,  shaded  rir«r, 
that  in  the  silence  of  its  depths,  glides  along  ndse- 
less  and  unseen,  than  the  lively  streamlet  tiat 
murmurs  loudly  but  pleasantly  its  music  on  tla 
ear.  But  the  deep,  still  river  long  retains  the  im- 
pression made  on  it,  while  the  more  rapid  strean. 
let  receives  nor  retains  none ;  and  even  a  »ten 
father's  stem  interdict  had  little  power  to  effaa 
from  Alice's  affectionate  heart  the  impressiflo 
made  there. 

"  Did  she  then  love  Edward  Sullivan,  who,  as 
her  father  truly  said,  was  one  of  the  wildest  yoatiM 
in  the  parish  ?  How  could  her  gentle  spirit  in- 
tertwine itself  so  closely  with  one  so  boiaterooi 
as  his  ?  Does  not  the  ivy  entwine  itself  roand 
the  oak?  and  do  we  not  often  the  most  admire 
those  qualities  we  possess  the  least  ?  To  her,  he 
was  always  gentle  as  the  summer  winds ;  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  secret  pride  and  plessure  in  thai 
having  a  mastery  over  a  fierce,  proud  spirit, 
*  That  brooked  control  ft-om  none  betide.' 

*<  And  such  a  one  was  Sullivan's,  though  he  d^ 
served  not  half  the  rebrobation  bestowed  on  hin 
by  her  father  ;  for,  though  one  of  the  foremost  at 
all  the  village  feats,  and  first  chosen  when  any 
frolic  was  toward,  which  required  forward  and 
daring  courage,  he  had  never  been  implicated  in 
any  crime,  nor  stigmatised  with  any  actual  vice. 

*<  He  had  in  early  life  been  educated  as  for  the 
church  by  his  uncle,  a  priest;  hot,  though  po8se5s«d 
of  strong  talents  and  capability  of  learnini?,  his 
fiery  and  impetuous  temper  utterly  unfitted  bian 
for  the  priesthood.  On  the  death  of  his  urtde,  he 
had  neither  perseverance  nor  inclination  to  pursue 
his  studies  further,  or  turn  to  any  profit  the  ac- 
quirements already  gained.  Indeed,  an  ardent 
thirst  for  every  amusement  inhia  reach,  and  being 
distinguished  at  all  manly  sports,  was  his  besetting 
fault;  and  to  gratify  this,  he  wasted  both  his 
time  and  the  little  inheritance  that  was  daily  sod 
rapidly  diminishing.  Ue  loved  Alice  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  he  was  well  repaid, 
for  she  loved  him  with  a  deep,  true,  and  tender 
love. 

^  Though  she  had  promised  that  Edward  should 
be  as  nothing  to  her,  and  knew  not,  nor  bad  ever 
ventured,  even  in  thought,  to  disobey  her  father, 
who  was  ^vayward  and  ob«itiflate  as  fare  itself,  jet 
to  utterly  uproot  him  from  that  heart  where  he  bsd, 
with  all  hia  faults,  planted  himself  so  firmly,  was 
far  an  overtask  for  her  gentle  spirit,  and  her  coo- 
stitution  promned  much  sooner  to  sink  besesth 
the  conflicting  emotions  that  overwhelmed  it  Oh, 
'tis  a  fearful  strife  between  patience  and  passioa 
for  the  first  few  days  after  the  wrack  of  the  youn; 
affections!  Then  the  soul  either  uses  elastic 
and  victorious  fifom  tliat  struggle,  or  bends  be- 
neath it  for  ever. 

"  Poor  Alice  moved  about  her  usual  avocstioos 
in  hopeleasheaft-sickness,  stiU,  before  tbe  silent 
but  wntphfnl  gaze  of  her  ftUiery  ^ppacwliy  tsuo- 
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changed  and  sedate  as  ever;  and  It  was  along 
w«ek  before  she  ventured  oot  even  as  far  as  the 
gardtUy  tHiere  every  thin](  wonid  remind  her  of 
on«  the  must  try  to  forget  for  ever.  A  summer^ 
nin  vnsbaming  glorioitely  in  the  clondless  heaven 
11  she  sat  there,  for  the  first  time  since  her  pro- 
miie,  on  a  torf  seat,  in  the  luxurious  shadow  of  a 
Isrge  tree  that  graeefully  canopied  the  stream 
below.  The  green  earth,  with  its  myriads  of 
Inppf  creatures,  was  rejoicing  in  the  delicious 
i{nrit  of  the  season ;  but  from  thst  sweet  spot  all 
objects  were  sliut  out  bv  the  blossoms  snd  flowers, 
iiff  s  few  that  assortol  veil  with  tbem— the  deep 
bloe  iicfaing  sky  above,  the  little  sparkling  stream 
ac«fi  in  flashes  between  the  ^een  folisge  that 
wared  over  and  dipped  into  its  surface,  and  a 
linnet  that  had  built  his  nest  in  a  near  rose  bush, 
ndwBs  mingling  his  exquisite  music  with  the 
dnsmy  song  of  tbe  trees  and  waters.  To  all  these 
nghM  and  sounds  of  ghidnest  and  beauty,  however,  . 
the  heart  of  Alice,  that,  like  a  sweetly  touched 
inttramcnt,  naed  to  vibrate  within  her  to  their 
influence,  was  now  insensible.  She  sat  on  the 
green  mound,  with  the  Bible  opened  on  her  kneep. 
A  few  tear-drops-  »tBined  tbe  liage,  but  her 
thoughts  were  far  from  it.  Deep,  and  yet  wander- 
ing were  her  meditations,  when  she  was  roused 
Vj  amstling  in  the  hedge,  snd  in  an  instant  Kd- 
wud  Sullivan  was  at  her  side.*' 

The  dialogue  between  the  lovers  is 
much  after  the  usual  fashion ;  we,  there- 
fore, pass  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  where 
Edward  breaks  the  news  to  Alice  of  his 
approaching  departure  to  another  land, 
and  exacts  from  her  an  oath  of  fidelity : — 

**  I  sm  going  to  America,  snd  ere  I  go,  I  wish 
—you  most  swear,  that  you  will  not  be  the  wife 
of  anodier  before  three  years.  If  I  survive 
till  then,  I  shall,  with  God's  help,  have  realized 
vhat  may  shield  us  from  the  chilling  blasts  of 
poverty  for  life.  If  I  return  not  by  that  time,  you 
nay  reckon  that  Edward  Sullivan  is  not  among  the 
linng.» 

'* '  Edward,  I  need  not  promise  you,  for  I  will 
not  live  to  be  a  wife.' 

***Have  better  hopes.  We  shall  spend  many 
happv  years  together  yet,  dear  Alice,  afier  those 
eloud<i  shall  have  blown  away.' 

"  <  No,  Edward,  I  fed  it  here,'  laying  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  *what  tells  me,  that  when  next 
those  trees  and  flowers  will  be  smiling  in  their 
beauty  to  the  blue  summer  sky,  and  that  green 
linnet  warbling  among  them  his  sweet  song,  that 
Q«ed  to  make  my  heart  spring  within  me  with  joy, 
Alice  will  be  sleeping,  insensible  to  all,  in  the 
cold  grave.  But  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  wiU 
promise.' 

**  *  No ;  yon  must  kneel,  and  swear  on  that 
boly  book/.  She  knelt.  'Now  pray,  tihat  the 
promises  made  in  that  book  may  be  ot  no  avail  to 
you  on  the  judgment  day,  if  you  be  .the  wife  of 
another  for  tbe  space  of  three  years.' 

^  She  pronounced  that  fearful  imprecation ;  and 
clasping  Dis  arms  around  her,  as  if  tney  were  never 
more  to  be  withdrawn,  they  tank  into  a  silent 
embrsce,  in  which  there  was  more  of  bitterness 
and  despair  than  even  of  sffection. 

''There  wss  no  word  more  spoken;  but  you 
might  hear  tbe  answering  throbbing  of  their  hearts, 
■  bi  pioad  and  mrward  spirit  mingled  iu  bitter 
tfl«i  with  bffi.    They  pvtwi ;  and  Alice  strug. 


gled,  in  tbe  morrthan'nstuil  hustle  of  domestic 
employments,  to  drown  sll  the  busy  and  agonic- 
ingrecoUections  of  the  past.  But  the  worm  which  " 
was  never  to  slumber,  wss  gnaw mg  her  heart; 
and  she  began  to  droop  and  pine,  like  a  delicate 
flower  over  which  the  blight  has  come  before  its 
time.  The  flush  was  stiil  on  her  cheek,  and  tbe 
Instre  in  her  eye  ;  but  tbe  core  was  diseased. 
Strength  snd  appetite  were  failing  fast ;  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  tbe  latent  germs  of  decay  in 
her  constitution  were  putting  forth  their  power  and 
doing  their  work  sorely,  though  secretly— the 
more  surely,  because  secretlv.  She  bore  it  sll, 
however,  patiently  and  meekly,  and  breathed  no 
word  of  complaint  or  repining.  Her  spirit  was 
slways  so  gende  and  pliant,  that  she  bore  up 
looger,  perhaps,  than  fi  more  buoyant  one  might. 
But  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  the  world  was 
every  day  losing  a  link. 

**  Months  wore  heavily  away,  and  with  them, 
the  first  Intensity  of  Alice's  sufferings  nnd  her  ca- 
pability of  feeling  them.  Life,  with  its  flowers 
and  its  weeds,  songs  and  wsiling,  sunshine  and 
storm,  its  bright  dreams  and  its  rad  realities,  was 
fading  fast  from  her  thoughts  and  vision.  Its 
busy  sounds  and  preparations  were  going  on  around 
her ;  but  she  sat  for  hours  unconscious  and  un- 
heeding of  them  ;  her  eye,  while  she  had  the  power, 
poring  over  some  religious  book,  and  her  long, 
attenuated,  and  nearly  transparent  fingera,  tap- 
ping the  chair  on  which  she  sat. 

**  The  gay  ndlk  maid,  in  her  thoughtless  happi« 
ness,  carolled  her  morning  and  evening  song  beside 
her,  in  the  wonted  mtlking^place ;  the  field* labourers 
trolled  their  frequent,  and  despite  hardship  and 
fatigue,  lighl-heaned  choruses  in  her  heating,  with- 
out awakening  a  thought  of  mummring  or  repining 
in  ber  innocent  heart ;  and,  though  the  tears  of 
others  flowed  fkst,  when  she  talked  calmly  of  the 
nearness  of  death  and  its  peace,  not  one  dewed  her 
own  eyes.  Even  the  imsge  of  her  lover  waxed  faint 
and  fiunter  every  day  on  ber  imagination,  till  she 
merely  longed  to  see  him,  to  comfort  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  resigned  she  was,  snd  with  what 
hopes  she  died,  and  to  exhort  him  to  care  for  his 
eternal  wel&re.  The  thoughts.  Indeed,  of  happy 
days  came  fluently  on  her,  but  tbey  came  like  the 
pleaaant  remembrance  of  a  sweet  fiur-gone  dream, 
full  of  a  delightful  sadness,  but  bringing  no  feelings 
of  pain  or  regret  with  them.  .  It  seems  so  unnatural 
that  that  power,  which  nature  has  set  over  age  and 
deformity,  should  also  have  dominion  over  youth 
and  lovdiness,  that  the  heart  sickens  at,  and  revolts 
from  the  exhibition ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
spectacle  capable  of  exciting  more  painful  and  en- 
during sensadons  of  sorrow,  than  a  young  and  beau« 
ful  oeatuie  wasting  away  beneath  the  slow  consum- 
ing gi*>P  ^  decay.  We  mourn  to  see  the  early 
spring  flower,  that  had  sprung  up  so  plessontly  in 
our  path,  withering  so  untimely  before  us.  without 
our  power  of  sssistsnce.  There  is,  too,  a  deep,  an 
awful  interest  about  a  being,  who,  though  among 
the  living,  owns  not  the  fbrm  nor  the  hues  of  life  ; 
the  period  of  whose  aojoum  there,  unlike  that  of 
others,  is  visibly  msrked  out,  and  rspidly  nearing 
that  limit  which,  though  it  may  be  accelerated, 
earthly  power  cannot  prolong. 

<*  Isaac  Thompson  affected  at  first  not  to  perceive 
any  alteration  in  his  daughter's  sppearance ;  and 
when  it  was  too  apparent  to  be  passed  over,  he  still 
made  no  remark,  between  half  anger,  and  half  hope, 
that  time  and  absence  would  wean  her  thoughts 
from  SuIUvani  and  reatoie  her  sgain  to  health  and 
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neace  of  hfr  danger,  m  hU  «rocationt  left  him  but 
little  within  dooci,  and  in  hia  pieaence  ibe  alwaja 
exerted  herself  to  appear  veil  and  cheerful,  to  apave 
him  the  pain  of  vain  regret  and  lelf-raproach. 

"  The  season  of  song  and  flowers  was  again  Hut 
approaching,  and  Alice's  disorder  had  reached  its 
last  stage.  Yet  OTon  then,  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  his  friends  were  hourly 
urging  him  to  write  for  Edward  Sullivan,  as  his 
return  could  aldnegive  a  probability  of  his  daugh- 
ter's recovery,  yet  even  then,  though  his  heart 
was  bowed  within  him  almost  to  Urokinnesa,  it 
waa  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after  mneh 
and  frequent  argument,  he  could  be  induced  to 
consent  that  the  letter  should  be  wriUen." 

Yielding  as  niucU  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
Alice's  visible  decline,  as  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a  sturdy,  clear-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  we  omit,  the  old  man  at 
length  rdents,  and  the  letter  of  recall  is 
despatched;  alas  1  too  late — if,  indeed,  it 
could  ever  have  been  in  time,  whieh  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  incline 
us  to  doubt: — 

«  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  the  summons,  Edward 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  afiairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vessel,  whose  sails  were  unfurling  for  Ireland, 
returned  to  his  native  soil,  as  fast  as  winds  and 
waves  would  waft  him. 

*<  A  few  lines  hastily  scribbled  on  his  landinir, 
announced  the  day  he  should  arrive  at  Derrybeg. 
It  wa«»  a  genial  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alice, 
through  one  of  those  fimcies  incident  to  her  dis. 
ea»e,  had  herself  carried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  they  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  they  did  meet. 

**  Kdward  8uUivan,  though  somewhat  browned 
by  toil  and  travel,  heidth  and  hope  beamed  upon 
his  brow.  But  Alice,  what  was  she  ?  The  blood 
in  Edward*s  veins  froie  back  to  its  source,  as  he 
gased  on  the  wasted  form  before  him,  Oh,  what 
wafl  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
so  delightfully  anticipated  and  ao  ardently  thirsted 
for !  C/Ould  this  be  the  sweet  creature,  whose 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  itself— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  very  spot?— she 
of  the  snowy  forehead  and  crimson  cfaeeic? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  The  ghastly  hoe  of  the 
dead  had  usurped  the  place  of  all,  save  one  small 
point-like  spot  of  rea  tliat  yet  lingered,  aa  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  cheek.  Her  eye  that 
used  to  beam  so  brightly  and  lovingly  on  mm  was 
now  dim  and  sunken ;  but,  as  it  caught  his  fignre, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightnesa  tinted 
it  up. 

*<  *  Edward,  Ood  be  thanked  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  you— I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.* 

"  He  clasped  his  arms  around  her ;  but  her 
spirit  abode  not  within  his  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and,  ere  an  instant, 
he  strained  to  his  breast  nought  but  breathless 
day. 

**  There  was  so  little  pang  or  struggle  to  indi- 
cate  the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  and  Mhe  looked 
so  brautiriil  for  a  moment,  that  be  could  not  be- 
lieve at  once  that  she  was  gone. 

**  He  called  her  by  name,  at  first  softty,  and 


dien^oiidly,  bot  no  . 

tell  him,  that  she  heard  or  could  hear  him. 

glued  bis  lips  to  breathe  in  the  heat  of  life, 

catch  one  breath  from  hera.  He  cMed  her  dest  , 

cold  hands  between  his,  to  warm  them,  but  bi« 

only  waxed  cold  without  imparting  wanntli 

here* 

«  She  was  gone,  then,  bevond  raoitsl  heps, 
only  one  among  her  sect  whom  lie  loved,  sad 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  him ;  and  what  * 
neps  had  he  there  ? 

<*  He  coed  bitterly  for  a  few  miantes  over 
aenseleu  body,  and  tbe  utter  wreck  of  hit  bc^ 
and  then,  mhoot  leafe-iakiag,  departed, 
tarried  not  for  wake  or  fonerd,  and  enttred 
door  till  he  sesained  the  vessel,  which  conveyi 
bim  again,  mi  lot  ever,  from  his  nadvt  land 

(» The  eeaion  baa  advanced ;  the  trees  sad 
ers  are  again  aaniling  in  their  beavty  to  the 
emamer  aky,  end  the  eolltary  green  linnet  is 
kM^  among  them  hk  sweet  muaic,  but  Alin 
•aleepingiDaenaibk  to  all  in  the  oold  gravs." 

The  man  who  can  write  thus  has  su 
both  a  heart  and  gn  ear.  There  is  a  ri 
music  in  the  full  and  rather  heigh 
style  in  whieh  it  fe  written,  which  csnn 
have  ikiled  to  please  the  reader.  Perha 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  b 
ill  the  present  i^Mtaoce  it  suits  the  subjei 
well,  and  meUows  the  otherwise  soubie  | 
colouring  of  the  little  picture.  We  vera 
still  more  pleased  with  anotj&er  story, whicb, 
with  some  abridgQient,  to  bring  it  witluo 
our  limits,  we  think  our  readers  will  thiak 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice: — 

THE   nBDELS^   GRAVE. 

**  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  fine  May  that  I  re* 
ceived  an  account  of  the  death  of  an  aged  woman, 
a  distant  relative ;  and  as  the  village  where  iKe 
died  was  but  »  short  distance  off,  and  the  weitbef 
so  beautiful,  i  threw  up  all  business  for  the  dsr, 
and  set  forward  to  attend  the  burial. 

**  To  one  of  so  sedentary  a  life,  the  walk  vis  i 
delightfnl  recreation,  as  my  path  lay  partly  s^ong 
a'spttrkling  streamlet  bordered  by  «  given  and  flov. 
ery  sward,  then  across  a  fine  heaUiy  bog  u^ 
meadow-fields,  over  which  nature  had  now  spreftd 
her  beautiful  green  spring^carpet,  giowtng  «itiiK 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  dm  best  wsi  k- 
deemed  from  being  oppreasK'e,  by  an  odd  liglic 
cloud  that  ooeasioaally  flung  its  white  veil  scrou 
the  sun,  and  a  soft  summer  breeze  that  was  awsktfifr 
the  perlvme  of  the  primroses  tUckly  cIntteKd 
over  the  fields  and  hedges.  But  the  pleasure  of 
the  walk,  like  every  other  pleasure  under  the  taxh 
hadits  alloy ;  for  I  recollected  bow  often  I  had  tn- 
veraed  that  path  before,  to  nseet  the  wann-hesrted 
hospitality  of  her  whom  I  waa  now  going  to  sH 
in  tne  cold  earth  t  and  the  figore  of  fte  old  wonsRi 
with  hep  bended  body,  beade  in  hand,  andsBUiU, 
blue,  restlesa  eyes,  seemed  hovering  before  fl»» 
and  her  manifold  iaqoiries  about  ftieodi  and  Deigh- 
bouvs  ringing  in  my  ears. 

**  The  cavalcade  was  aetting  forward  lise  I 
reached  the  bouse.  The  coflin  was  uprsited  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  relatives,  who  bore  h^r  from 
the  door  never  again  to  enter  there.  Wbiie  it 
was  being  Hfred,  there  was  a  load  and  ois^ 
shont  of  wailing;  bataAwr  Aat  there  wm  so  «< 
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oldiip  gmf»  inrtkt  oU  wmMn  bad  onti 
n,  by  nmufjmn^  the  ordtmuryiace  of  nnorCali^, 
(d  then  were  but  few  of  her  near  relations  m 
it  part  of  the  laafd^ni. 

"  As  iHiial  OB  aueh  occaaiooa,  the  news  was  lold, 
te  iiQgh  raised,  and  the  jest  and  frolie  passed,  till 
e  reached  the  ehtirch-yard,  which  lay  withoot 
ny  iodosore  on  the  suamit  of  a  meadow  hill. 
Iffe  igaia  the  coIBm  wns  bociie  by  her  kindred, 
iid^with  bared  heads,  wc  followed  the  clergyman, 
rhile  \t  recited  the  aolemn  and  beautiful  serrice 
ff  wlseh  GhiiacianHy  eonsecrates  the  body  to  its 
tatifecsrth. 

"The  grate  was  do— d  ■  lbs  wild  and  genaiml 
wentitioa  wbieb  bed  been  at  ooee  raited  on  our 
dUj  into  the  ebnrcb-yaffd,  by  all  who  had  Mends 
uried  there,  bad  now  entirely  eeesed,  and  the 
gnenl  sttendama  bad  ell  deputed,  except  a  few 
josi  Ingerers  who  atill  knelt  ih  prayer  over  those 
brf  moareed.  1  still  lemeined  in  the  plaoe  ef 
,i«res,seooidiegto  my  issoal  enstom,  to  exnmine 
he  little  painted  eroeeee  and  gre)^  headstones,  that 
rere  thi<My  scattered  there,  with  many  a  rode 
oacriptioo  and  simple  eology. 
<*  There  had  been  a  dispel  in  the  centre  of  the 
:nve*jsrd,  of  which  tbere  was  still  standing  one 
mken  wikH,  with  ita  narrow  pointed  window 
ihafu  dec^y  wreatbed  with  ivy.  A  little  to  the 
mst  of  this,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 
tatdcfonn,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  inscription, 
wfaidi  had  frequently  foiled  roe  to  decipher  ;  and 
vbeo  1  found  the  place  empty  of  all  other  living 
occupants,  I  aeateo  mvself  and  began  to  clear 
avay  tlie  mosa  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  might 
not  succeed  hetter  now.  1  had  made  but  little 
pTogre»,  when  the  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 
me,  and  turning  round,  I  beheld  two  female  figures 
entering  the  grave-yard.    One  of  them  was  an 

3;ed  woman  in  black,  closely  muffled  in  a  hirge 
oak.  She  was  apparently  blind  or  dim-sighted, 
iiid  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 
the  other  t^  a  younger  female,  who  was  also 
ciotbed  in  Mack,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  end  ema- 
felted  form  proclaimed  her  not  much  longer  for 
this  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their 
ij^es,  than  her  elder  companion. 

**  I  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  by  an  in  vo- 
luntary itart,  placed  myself  behind  the  headstone 
it  which  I  was  labouring,  snd  through  some  innate 
bat  tndefinable  wisli  to  avoid  observation,  con- 
tinued to  crouch  there  while  they  advanced. 

''^  Mother,'  said  the  younger,  in  a  low,  hollow 
voice, « take  care  of  the  nettles ;'  for  though  they 
were  not  yet  much  grown,  they  were  springing  up 
thick  ind  fiat,  and  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
nittMuomer  crop. 

**  The  old  woosan  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
•he  itmck  her  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
to  her  lef)^  then  turning  a  little,  ahe  struck  it  a 
t)uM  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-stone,  on  bear- 
ing the  sound  of  wbicb,  she  bent  her  head,  as  if 
abe  cosld  have  seen  and  were  intently  scrutiaixing 
t^eipot 

^''Sure  I  should  know  tbU  spot ;  this  oiight  to 
^  the  priest's  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  by  f  u 
light; 

^'^JheypsMed  onwards  affw  yards,  wbenaboge 
Mm  efoaS,  that  bad  been  lingering  some  time  on 
^  wtstem  berison,  as  if  lyinr  in  wsk  there  like 
Biifortane  for  the  dbae  of  ufe,  iung  its  dark 
clo«d4wifr^mmi 

*" '  We  are  at  it  nowy  EKsa;  we  ate  in  the  shade, 
*^iblb  Hme  o'  daf,  the'  son  neVtt  'shines  oa 


•«lls,«olhflr»  titvonlf  •  dond  tfaat'i  eone 
over  the  sun;  but  we  are  near  it»'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  ingment  of 
the  ruined  diapel,  and  whose  foot  was  subadowed 
by  a  full-grown  hawthorn,  which  was  beginning  to 
put  forth  its  snowy  flowers. 

*'  The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 
part  of  the  fragment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  on 
(be  grave  side,  ^ped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

^  *  The  gffsas  is  grewio*  finel;r  over  my  boys,  and 
I  believe.  EliaB,  tbere*s  not  a  single  weed  ornittle.' 
nea  nisiag  Imt  bsnd  to  the  bawtbora,  she 
plucked  one  of  iu  flowers  aad  smeUed  it.  *  The 
tiawtbom  is  blessonan'  early  this  year,  Eliza ;  I 
doe't  remember  it  ao  early  ainoe  it  was  planted, 
aad  that  ia  aow  sixteen  years  come  next  Micbael- 
mas;'^-4i  lew  teats  fell  from  her  sightless  eyes-^ 
*  oeh,  ocb,  'tis  loo  bad  their  poor  old  blind  mother 
should  be  watchin'  over  the  graves  of  her  darlings, 
who  ought  to  be  now  bearia  her  to  her  owe ;  and 
God  knows,  if  'twas  his  holy  will,  twouU  be 
time ;'  and  she  threw  henelf  on  tiie  grave  in  load 
and  bitter  lamentation. 

**  When  her  daughter  first  seated  beradf,  she  sat 
with  her  free  resting  on  her  hands,  as  if  gaxing  at 
the  grass  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  unconscious  of  her  mother^ 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
ally on  her  daughter's  cheek,  and  bv  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  whole  countenance  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow;  and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming  that  un- 
earthly lustre,  she  might  well  have  been  .likened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  Itfaven  by  the 
prayers  of  the  childless  widow. 

<"  It's  useless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fate  ;  rather  let  us  do  what,-hv  God's  graee 
and  the  virgin's  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  8ht  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  they  both  staggered  agamat  the  ruin. 

*'  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  their  assist- 
snce,  but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  impres- 
siveness  in  their  grief  that  deterred  roe  for  a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  they 
had  recovered  themselves,  and  were  both  kneeling. 

*'  It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  those  beloved  and  lasiented  beinga 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  wbidi  was  then  aettii^,  bursi  out  from  be- 
tween the  bbek  clouds,  and,  streaming  througb 
the  ivi^  window,  abed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 
nale. 


Thii  flcene  ifl  lotemipted  by  the  ap« 
pcfltfMioo  of  Mr.  O'Lougblin,  an  old  gen« 
tteroaii;  apparently  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  landlord  to  tne  mother  and  daughter. 
He  inducea  them  tp  go  home;  and  after- 
wards tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 
be  and  his  friend  sit  lingering  in  the  old 
church-yard  :— 

«  We  seated  ouaelvtabaneatb  a  window  on  the 
west  aids  ef  the  rain>  ioat  Irontiag  the  sun  which 
was  now  resdng  blood-f«d  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain top,  with  the  deep  Uaek  duuds  overarching 
bim  round. 

•^^^thaSvasnir/  he oNOunsnoai^  'thatiud 
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UCUOnMI  OF  dONlf  A1M«T« 


yoa  bftTie  BMr  Mtn  in  litr  hdpleMoetti  I 
remember  when  she  came  a  Udt  and  sprightly 
bride  to  our  |iari»h«  escorted  by  the  **  dragging 
borne,'*  a  erowded  train  of  both  sexes  on  horseback, 
to  convey  ber  to  her  hasband't  house. 

**  <  Her  husband,  Philip  Sweeny,  was  the  most 
comfortable  farmer  on  my  little  estate ;  bur,  after 
having  lived  with  her  several  years  in  co;iipetence 
and  fiirmony,  he  kft  her  a  widow  with  ample 
means,  and  the  care  of  two  aons  and  daugliters»  all 
grown  and  comely  as  a  mother's  heart  could  wish. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  often  have  I  enjoyed 
it  myself,  to  see  ber  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
coming  to  chapel  surrounded  by  her  fine  family,  all 
rejoicing  in  their  youth  and  vigour. 

^<^The  sons  were  young  men  of  uncommon 
strength  and  comelineas  of  perMm,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  at  every  fete  of  hardihood  and 
activity.  But  they  possessed  a  wild  and  ungovern- 
able spirit,  and  an  overweening  confidence  in  their 
own  courage  and  powers ;  perhaps,  mucb  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  injudicious  rearing  of  an  over- 
fond  and  foolish  mother.  I  believe  the  eldest  was 
scarcely  in  his  twenty- first  year,  at  that  alarming 
period  when  meetings  of  united  Irishmen  began 
to  be  held  tbroogh  every  part  of  this  unfortiute 
country.  To  men  of  their  age  and  mould,  such 
meetinga  and  their  object  were  particularly 
adapted.  Tbey  were  speedily  sworn  and  enrolled. 
Young,  ardent,  and  unthinking,  the^  could  see  but 
a  speedy  and  glorious  issue  to  their  enterprise — 
visions  of  glory  and  uprise  to  themselves  and 
iaioilyv  and  the  gratification  of  ever^  object  they 
could  have  at  heart.  O,  my  friend,  it  was  a  trying 
time ;  the  vear  '08  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  its  fearful  scenes.  Even 
our  females  caught  the  mad  enthusiasm  for  *' li- 
berty and  equality."  The  sisters  of  those  unfortu- 
nate youths  scaionsly  urged  them  on,  without 
once  reflecting  on  the  possibility  of  the  terrible 
consequences  that  might  ensue. 

**  *  The  invaders  came,  and  a  general  outburst 
followed. 

** '  TAsy  were  among  the  first  to  embark  in  it, 
and,  borne  on  the  tide  of  momentary  triumph, 
thought  they  had  at  once  within  their  grasp,  all 
those  objects  they  had  armed  for :  but  the  deso- 
lating result  of  that  fatal  insurrection  is  but  too 
well  known  and  remembered. 

^*  ^Tbe  Sweenys  were  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soners at  the  battle  of  Ballinamuck ;  but,  being 
distinguished  among  the  insurjtent  captains  lor 
their  daring  courage  and  activitv  in  the  cause,  and 
being  of  aome  consequence  in  their  native  village, 
it  was  resolved  to  give  a  terrible  warning  there  by 
their  fate ;  and  they  were  spared  from  instant  ex- 
ecution to  undergo  the  ignominious  death  of  being 
hanged  at  their  own  door. 

'*  <  In  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  by 
entreaties  the  soldier's  death,  and  as  vainly  did 
they  try  to  provoke  it  by  taunU  and  insults. 

** '  I  had  not  seen  Agatha  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbances,  till  the  day  on  which  ber 
gallant  but  misled  sons  were  to  suffer ;  when  hav- 
ing learned  the  fact,  I  walked  to  her  house  to  try 
if  1  could  lure  herself  and  her  daugbtei  from  it  on 
any  pretext.  Years  have  rolled  by  since  that 
fearful  day,  yet  are  the  events  of  it  sreen  m  my 
memonr,  as  if  they  were  but  of  yesterday. 

''<  When  I  entered  the  little  parlour,  the  two 
giris  were  seated  at  auble,  with  their  faces  leant 
on  it,  while  their  mother  was  standing  with  her 
iMck  towards  me  at  the  window.  My  Ibotsteps 
iQHwdthMn,  and,  m  they  lifted  op  thsir  fines,  I 


observed  tbey  were  of  a  dctthi^CBSM,  tad  ftg 
their  eyes  were  much  swollen,  and  red  with  veepi 
ittg. 

'<  < "  Dear  sir,  dear  sir,"  tiiey  bothexehdsMdtfr 
gether,^^  is  there  any  chance,  any  bopeof  roereyl' 

M « «(  Your  brothers  are  in  the  bands  of  a  (^ 
whose  mercy  is  as  infinite  aa  his  power,  sod  I  bs 
the  best  hopes  for  them.  But  you  mustsll  coJ 
to  my  house— we  are  about  to  hmre  saMsoelebraiej 
there." 

«<<"No,  Mr.    O'Loughlin,'*  cried  iht 
woman,  turning  her  frensicd  gaae  fnUrossd 
me,  '<  i  know  my  boys  are  to  die  this  dsy— to 
hanged  at  their  own  mother'a  door.    Bot  I 
bear  it ;  and  never  will  I  leave  this  hoase  titt 
see  and  bless  them  again.    O  God,  was  it  for 
I  reared  ye,  my  darlings,  the  comfort  of  iirj 
the  pride  of  my  heart  ?    But  aaaybe  1  deww 
—maybe  I  was  too  proud  of  ye.     Biit  « 
every  one  that  knew  ye  fond  and  proud  of 
Oh,  if  they  had  come  by  their  end  in  any  other 
ner ;  but  to  die  on  the  gallowaiike  common  l^ 
or  murderers!      My  brave,  my  beatttifol  be; 
on  the  gallows !— They  wont — they  cai}'t-.t^ 
shan't  bang  them  at  their  own  door,  in  their  pM 
old  mother's  sigbL" 

**  *  Despair  and  madness  were  in  her  sged  bet 
and  she  snrieked  wildly  in  the  anguish  of  Uattn 
rible  thought.  Her  daughtera  bad  isterrupte 
her  burst  of  passion  only  by  tears  and  dsppin^fl 
hands,  but  they  now  sprang  from  where  tlieyai 
and  fidling  on  their  knees,  each  grssping  sptft« 
her  garment,  cried  with  bitter  vehemence,  **Mo 
ther,  mother,  curse  us ;— 'twas  we  that  wmM 
them.  We,  we  encoursged  tbem  on  to  dotne 
tion.  Oh,  if  'twas  we  that  were  to  snfier,  w 
would  be  the  harm?  Butthcv,  they''-^i 
choaked  their  utterance,  and  the  mother 
her  bitter  tears  with  theirs. 

''  *  They  seemed  not  to  observe,  and  pr 
knew  not  at  the  moment,  that  1  was  in  the 
and  I  withdrew  for  a  little,  to  let  natore 
her  way,  deeming  that  the  extreme  violeoee 
thier  grief,  like  the  fury  of  the  tempest, 
soon  waste  itself. 

"  <  1  deemed  aright.  Nature  was  unable  torn 
tsin  that  whirlwind  of  grief.  When  1  re-enierd 
they  were  Punk  in  voiceless  torpor,  ^giis  ^}^ 
plored  them  to  leave  the  bouse ;  but  tindingitq 
vsin,  I  prevailed  on  tbem  to  join  me  in  pnya|^ 
that  almighty  and  all-merciful  Being>  vititfs 
whose  knowledge  and  consent  not  even  a  sptiros 
can  fall.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  oot-pound 
of  their  soute  to  6od  begun  to  infuse  some  degm 
of  calmness,  and  even  of  hope  into  their  witii 
when  the  maid-servant  burst  wildly  in. 

<< '  *<  Misthress,  they're  comin'  blcedin'  on  t  em 
with  sogers." 

<<  *  The  window  fronted   the  rosd,  snd  tb 
were  st  it  in  an  instant ;  but  they  stood  ooli^ 
see  the  first  glimpse  of  the  calvaicade  moiuiiios 
a  far-off  hill  on  the  road,  and  then,  with  an  i^ 
palling  shriek,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

<**Atthis  moment,  Fsther  Donioic  (yoan< 
collect  he  was  my  uephew)  entered,  and  betweeo 
us,  we  procured  their  removal  to  his  house,  vbeft 
we  left  them  watched  and  guarded. 

"  *  Thecavalcade  was  nowapproacbing  the  hffUt 

« < «  I  iniut  go  and  try  to  speak  to  the  yoQlkm 
sufferers,*' said  the  priest^f   -* 

*<  •  <*  If  you  attemptit  you  will  ei^wse  joweu 
to  insult— to  injury,^  perqapa." 

<<<  <<  I  most  oot&ed  tha^  if  I  csn  hsof tor 
eenrioe  to  them  at  this  fsidiil  h^vr," 
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«<"T0n  wn  H^t,  and  I  will  not attompt  for- 
irtodisraideyoiL" 

»<T]ie  ill-fiited  jpoaths  Mt  with  their  back 
wdf  the  house,  and  their  heads  stooped  to 
leeil  the  deadly  and  disgraceful  rope,  which 
s  about  their  necks  and  arms.  Their  clothes 
re  rent  la  many  places  and  stained  with  blood, 
1  their  feces  pale  and  unshaven.  O,  how 
iDged  from  those  bold,  Joyous  ones  I  had  seen 
the  hej-daj  of  youth  and  health  and  courage  I 
icj  leemed  carefolljjr  to  avoid  looking  around, 
irfevhd  of  some  oligeet  they  might  l^hold. 
«*The  car  was  halted ;  and  as  they  were  re- 
ired  froBi  it,  1 9tm  them  cast  one  hurried  locAc 
tiie  oaly  ooe  they  gave— at  the  house  and  the 
Us  around  it;  and  I  thought,  O  Ood,  what 
at  bftve  been  tbetr  feehngs  at  that  moment ! 
It  whatever  they  were,  their  looks,  bold  and 
ininted,even  in  that  terrible  moment,  betrayed 
an  not.  A  something  even  like  gladness 
•ffled  to  fli^  as  a  sunbeam,  over  their  counte- 
tasy  as  they  whispered  together  for  an  instant. 
"  *  Father  Uomioic  now  moved  forward  from 
era  we  bed  been  nnaeen  gazers.  Their  eyes 
i|kt  him,  and  they  bowed  mournfully.  He  en- 
Bied  tbe  aoldiers  to  permit  him  to  speak  with 
sn  for  a  few  minates ;  but  they  pushed  him 
igfaly  away  with  their  mosqoet  butts. 
*****  We  want  no  rebellions  priests  here,  to  be 
vbg  r«beU  a  pass  to  heaven.  They  must  find 
eir  way  there  or  somewhere  else  without  your 
li&tance."' 

*^*  Their  officer,  bowever,  overheard  them,  and 
itered  Father  Dominic  admission  to  officiate 
itb  the  aofferers,  while  a  temporary  machine 
B  being  erected  for  their  execution. 
"<  They  both  extended  their  hands  as  far  as  they 
irbc  rrach  to  grasp  the  prieat's,  with  a  smile  of 
tterneis  and  despair,  as  they  looked  at  the  ropes 
at  boood  them.  **  Father  Dominic,  we  have 
at  in  better  times,  but  all  will  soon  be  over, 
Kept  die  shame  and  disgrace  we  are  leav- 
i;  to  oar  iamily.  O,  Father,  how  is  our  poor 
Mhcr  end  sisters,  mid  how  do  they  bear  it  ?" 
*'***  They  are  all  at  this  moment  slumbering  in 
tilth  and  anconscionsnen,  I  hope,  and  they — 
iO  learn  to  bear  it.  But  in  mercy  aeek  not  to 
ft  them  it  would  be  injurions  to  ml." 
*****  Do  you  think  we  would  wish  to  break  their 
ndber  hearts?  O,  we  had  hoped  to  meet  them 
I  a  different  manner;  but  all  is  lost,  and  maybe 
ii  betther  to  die  now  than  linger  a  few  years 
iBger  in  exile  and  misery." 
*****  But  are  yon  content  to  meet  death  in  this 
inser  ?  Are  you  at  peace  with  the  world  ?  Do 
ott  forgive  those  men  who  drag  you  to  e^KCU- 
ionr 

" '  *'  Oar  cause  and  our  hopes  are  lost.  Oh, 
bse  eiiraed,  treacherous  French !  May  they 
MD  fed  themselves  what  it  is  to  be  deserted  and 
*<ined,  and  death  would  be  welcome,-  if  we 
ooid  obtain  an  honorable  one.  But,  by  this  time 
0  morrow,  it  will  be  all  the  same.  As  for  those 
ioldien,  they  are  only  obeying  their  bloody  orders, 
iBd  we  have  no  animosity  towards  them.'* 

*****  Theo  1  will  confess  you." 
/^'  Priest  and  penitents  knelt  down  on  the  road 
!ide,and  the  soldiers  removed  to  a  small  distance, 
*itb  tbnr  loaded  pieces  presented  at  them,  while 
^tther  Dominic  administered  to  them  the  last 
ntei  of  their  Mth.  They  were  siitoere  penitents, 
and  prayed  with  great  fervour,  till  warned  that  the 
^  tree  was  prepared,  to  which  Father  Dominic 
billowed  toamafp«ff)rtlite»t   lrWM»70imgy 


ilonrishtng  elm,  that  had  been  planted  by  theit 
fiather  at  the  end  of  the  house  as  an  ornament.- 
How  little  he  could  foresee  that  it  was  for  the  de« 
struction  of  his  children  1 

" '  The  day  was  a  doud^  one  in  September,  and 
the  leaves  were  falling  thickly  on  their  heads,  as 
they  knelt  for  a  moment  at  the  tree-foot,  while 
the  wind  moaning  through  them  seemed  to  wail 
for  the  fatal  deed  about  to  be  done.  While  they 
were  kneeling,  something  rushed  between  the 
soldiera  and  the  prisoners.  I  feared  it  was  the 
women ;  but  it  was  the  old  house  dog  that  had 
espied  his  masters,  and,  bounding  forward, 
irisked  and  frolicked  round  them  in  honest  but  ill- 
timed  glee*  A  tear — the  first  and  last  I  saw  from 
them — trembled  in  their  eyes,  as  they  viewed  the 
fiiithfitl  creature  in  his  transports. 

•«  *  **  Damn  their  bloody  ejres,"  said  one  of  tbe 
soldiers,  **  what  fuss  there  is  about  tucking  up  a 
brace  of  rebels.  I  suppose  we're  to  be  kept  under 
arms  all  day  through  tkat  croppy  priest.  Little 
harm  if  he  was  strung  up  with  them.*' 

*<  *  The  dog  passed  him  in  his  gambols,  and  the 
ruthless  soldier  stabbed  him  through  with  his 
bayonet.  The  poor  animal  howled  in  agony,  and, 
crawling  a  few  paces,  expired  at  his  master's  feet. 

"  *  Despite  their  situation,  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
soners  flashed  fiercely,  and  I  saw  the  storm  of 
wrath  and  passion  gathering  on  their  brow.  Buff 
ere  tbe  priest  could  speak,  (as  he  told  me  after, 
for  this  portion  of  the  proceedings,  through  the 
confusion  attending  on  it,  I  could  not  accurately 
distinguish  from  where  I  stood,)  with  a  desperate 
effort  they  burst  the  cords  that  bound  them,  and 
had  felled  the  soldier  to  the  earth  by  one  tromen- 
dous  blow. 

***  Instantly  the  fire- flash  crossed  my  eyes— the 
loud  report  of  musquetrv  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
saw  them  stretched  in  tneir  gore  on  the  earth. 
They  fell  with  their  fiMes  towards  and  almost 
touching  each  other,  as  if  they  were  clinging  to- 
gether even  in  death,  and  their  life-blood  gushed 
m  a  mingled  flood.  Their  dissolution  wat'FO 
rapid  they  scarce  had  time  to  feel  a  pang,  and^the 
impatience  of  the  soldien  had  given  them' what 
their  hearts  thirsted  for— a  **  soldier's  death**— the 
aged  man  paused,  overcome  by  the  melancholy 
recollections  he  had  awakened,  and  wiped  away 
a  tear  from  his  eye — *  they  lie  buried  in  that  green 
grave,  they  and  their  younger  sister,  Agatha; 
Eliza  was  always  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and, 
a^  you  may  have  observed,  is  now  nearing  fast  her 
eternal  haven.  She  frequently,  when  tbe  weather 
is  fine,  accompanies  her  unhappy  mother  hither, 
to  weep  and  pray  over  the  grave  of  the  ill-fated 
boys.* 

**  It  was  indeed,  as  he  had  promised,  a  tale  of 
sadness.  During  its  recital  a  redbreast,  perched 
on  the  hawthorn  bush,  be^n  to  warble  a  vesper 
song  of  such  rich  and  plaintive  melody  as  suited 
well  tbe  story  and  the  scene :  it  was,  probably,  ^ 
partly  illusion,  but  never,  I  thought,  did  I  hear 
Eo  mournful  a  strain  as  the  sweet  bird  poured 
forth,  that  beautiful  summer  evening,  over  the 
rebels'  grave." 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  soon  to  meet 
Mr.  Archdeacon  again  in  the  pleasant 
bye-paths  of  fiction.  We  are  confident 
he  might  produce  something  far  superior 
to  an  J  thing  he  has  yet  done.  If  he  would 
give  more  of  his  attention  to  those  ciaases 

of  life  witb  wbidi  he  ought  to  be  ioo»t 
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flnoiliar,  and  occopy  UmMlf  in  dlelineating 
more  folly  their  jeyt  and  mttowb^  he 
would  gain  in  vigoar  and  lively  intereit, 
much  more  than  he  would  Ioi(3  m  ttented 
effect  Let  him  only  rely  upon  himself 
and  work  fearleaely  at  what  he  attempt*, 
after  his  own  fasldon,  without  mf  over- 


weening regsrd .  for  the  tehioni  of  othen, 
and  he  may  yet  reach  that  pennaneMplaa 
among  the  Iri4i  noVeHshi  ^  otr  Utte, 
which,  willing  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  bi 
various  merits,  we  cannot  flatter  him  ttat 
he  has  yet  attained. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  Pa- 
risian ladies  are  much  more  manly  than 
the  fops  that  dance  attendance  about 
them,  and  that  they  pretend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  creation  here 
do,  to  know  something  about  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  and  other  sciences,  more 
or  less  abstruse,  as  they  may  be.  The 
following  is  an  instance,  of  **  doing  what 
we  like  with  our  own,'*  creditable  to  one 
of  those  energetic  emane^paUonitU. 

An  English  nobleman.  Lord  G  , 
had  a  Tigeb,  whom  his  lordship's  family 
had  saved  from  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  to  whom  had  been  given  the  name  of 
Adolphus  Sawpit — a  name  sufficiently 
elucidatory  of  hisoiigiok 

His  lordship  proposed  for  a  yoang  lady, 
named  Harriet  — ,  who  received  his 
addresses  favourably,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  herMlf,  to  *'  name  a  day^  for  the 
cotnpletion  of  his  happiness,  telling  her 
lover  that  not  until  the  end  of  three 
months  would  she  be  aUa  to  do  so,  aad 
enjoining  on  him,  in  the  tnean  thiie,  a 
journey  to  Paris,  there  to  await  the  erpi- 
ration  of  that  period. 

In  the  city  of  fools,  O— ^  spent  his  time 
aa  well  as  he  was  able,  and  at  least  lived 
very  pleasantly;  nor  was  Adolphus  de- 
prived of  opportunities  of  mingling,  as 
those  in  a  similar  situation  are  said  not 
very  seldom  to  do,  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris. 
Masked  balls  and  the  privileges  of  a  eha- 
peron,  which  the  fellow  managed  to  avail 
himself  of  by  suitable  disguises,  that  is,  by 
passing  f^t^LgetUilhrnnmeAngloiUfWad  not 
unfrequently  for  his  master  himself,  pro- 
cured him  an  en/r^  into  many  an  aristo- 
cratic saloon,  and  he  played  his  cards  so 
effectively,  and  had  also  so  much  the  air 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  well  received, 
wherever,  with  a  prospect  of  avoiding  de^ 
lection,  he  dared  to  go. 

Meantime  his  master  began  to  be  talked 
of  in  Paris,  as  an  unapproachable  oddity. 
The  two  rok$  that  his  lordship  filled  In  his 
proper  character,  and  that  of  Adolphet 

combined  m  one^  gare  the  twswm  aa 


idea  of  a  very  incomparable  manOrey  vid 
the  additional  beauty  of  being  as  uniDUi- 
ligible  as  the  automaton  cheas-pkyer-bii 
worse  Aa^  always  planning  so  skiliiiUy  ud 
well,  that  he  carried  on  for  a  loDg  tins 
with  success  the  supposition  of  identitj. 

Now,  as  I  speak  of  liord  G 's  vm 

Aa^  it  may  be  neceasary  to  infbnn  tbe 
unskilful  of  my  readers,  that  every  tmi 
fashion,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  is » 
cessarily  constituted  of  two  compoMol 
parts,  viz;— halves;  and  such  parts  in 
supposed,  generally,  to  be  somewhat  sini^ 
lar  to  each  other  in  quality  and  smooDt 
but  in  "the  man  of  fashion,  whose  tw^ 
kalves  are  himself  and  his  valet,  they  hvi 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  may  dii^r  ex 
ceedingly  in  kind  and  tn  quality^as  m 
man  may  be  the  better  half  of  the  master 
or  the  master  may  be  his  own  better  hilf 
•-^whether  «  better,'?  signify  "  more  power 
Ibl  and  inflaetttta],"  or  more  ^gentlemis 
like  and  honourable,'*  fulfilling  both  ic 
quisites.  But  the  greatest  peculiaritj 
about  the  tpeciea  in  question,  is,  thai  tlu 
iodividttal  may  to  those  keo  haka  adi 
aMrdf  which,  though  in  cotnmon  jHff^ 
lance  always  termed  his  "  better  half/ it 
in  realist  and  as  the  proper  eapreasion«i 
the  truth,  his  beH  half; — and  in  pnrsuaon 
of  this  elacidation  of  the  faet,  I  wook 
suggest  the  necessi^  of  an  ^  Anthoriie^ 
Parliamentary  Inquii^''  into  the  preseo 
state  and  prospects  of  the  English  Graoj 
mar,  with  reference  more  partieolariy  to  im 
Degrees  of  Comparison.   But  to  my  stod 

A  young  Englishman,  afler  haviiu 
talked  over  different  matters  for  a  few  pre- 
liminary seconds,  as  he  was  one  laomvt 

seated  opposite  Lord  G ,  in  the  tab* 

of  the  latter,  at  length  addressed  his  lord- 
ship with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  enter 
on  an  important  topie  : — ^*  Lucky  ^oEf 
damme!*'  ejaculated  he; — ^**the  woman 
whom  every  one  attempted,  and  no  ooe 
conquered,  outfiaoked  at  last— capituiAt* 
ing,  damme  I  Confiess  at  onee  what  a  for* 
tunate  fellow  you  are  T 

**  For  heaven's   sake,  Morton,  if  7^^ 

ifpeOk  of  EmUie  de  — i^  do  not  udd  m 
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)ore  to  the  tmsAm  ^  Ooie  .dm  pent- 
ate  me  9pon  tli«t  sul^e^^ !  I  pledge  you 
ty  boDor,  aay  dasr  feiloiri  I  have  perer 
>  mack  aseeen  the  lady ;  nor  do  I  koow 
mre  of  h^  than  I  have  learned  fnMa  per- 
»i»  labouring  under  the  samefatnity  with 
oarself,  who  have  victimized  me  about 
er;  I  have  not  even  been  to  pay  my 

oartto  the  BaronesB  D ,  who,  I  am 

old,  is  her  guardian,  and  to  whom  I  had 

i  letter  from  my  cousin,  Lady  H : 

t  is  really  too  bacl  ^at,  disclaim  it,  or 
liftclaim  it  not,  I  am  to  be  thus  the  victim 
f  this  stupid  blunder  I" 

"  0,  my  dear  G  ■  »  I  beg  a  thousand 
ardoDS ;  I  really  did  consider  the  thing 
10  preposterous  !'*  and  wishing  him  good 
lorning,  be  started  off  for  his  cab,  to 
Uend  a  rehearsal  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

Returning  towards  his  h6te),  he  encoun- 
ered  L  ■  ,  a'  gentleman  just  arrived 
rom  England,  from  whom  he  learned  that 

J ^'s  Uaimm  was  much  talked  of  in  the 

LoadoQ  circles,  and  that  Miss  ,  ■, 
[H«rnet)i  to  be  witness  of  the  trnth  in 
person,  bad  suddenly  come  to  Paris,  and 

ras  stajiDg  at  the  H6tel  D ,  with  the 

Baroness,  who  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  her  betrothment  to  G— ,  and  who, 
being  a  relation  of  hers,  was  delighted  at 
the  visit,  little  suspecting  ita  object. 

"Bravo!**  returned  the  dramatic  Mor- 
ton;—»«  VailA  une  belle  eom^^ /— so  far 
ail  ii  remarkably  good ;  but  what  the  devil 
CSD  it  mean  ?" 

He  expkined  whatever  he  knew  hiriiself 
to  t*--    >  who  was  perfectly  ibcredalous, 

ud  appeared  to  attribute  G 's  denial 

to  the  fact  of  his  former  mistress's  unex- 
pected arrival  in  town ;  which  Lord  G-^ 

v»  in  reality  ignorant  of. 

'*  He  has,  at  all  events,  a  eard  to  Ae 
Baroness's  ball  to-morrow  night ;  she  does 
sot  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  attentions  to 
Wward/' 

"  The  devil,  don't  she  f*  interrupted 
Morton;  "it  is  not  two  hours  since  he 
aoiemnly  denied  to  me  his  acquaintance 

with  the  D ,  declaring  he  had  not  even 

presented  her  with  a  letter  of  introduction 

vhich  he  carried  her  from  her  cousin  Lady 

H — r 

"Good  heavens,  my  dear  Morton! he  has 
^Q  eonstantly  at  the  house  of  the  Baron- 
et and  is  In  foct  inseparable  from  Emilie 
^^ — •;  whenever  she  appears  in  public, 
Paying  her  Ae  most  marked  attentions  I 
/have  had  the  whole  account  of  hb  sue* 
^a  with  her,  (and,  on  dit^  that  she  was 
^er  difficidt  too !)  from  her  immediate 

^icfldiy  trho  ap^  of  the  thing  M  •  MM^ 


t^  of  bttrineflB  nearly  completed,  and 
about  which  there  is  no  need  for  longer 
silence  amongst  the  parties.  She^  too,  has 
confessed  herself  entirely  ^pris,  and  boasts 
him  a  ehef^^oeuvre  ;  and  though  avowing 
herself  a  coquette,  she  has  gone  too  far  in 
this  a&ir  to  admit  of  recedii^.  I  am  told, 
however*  that  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  declares  herself  the  betrothed  of  G — , 
she  does  not  entirely  forget  her  former 
friends,  and  is  still  seen  in  public  with  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  who  conti- 
nues to  act  the  divaue  with  much  grace, 
and  seemingly  not  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  beautiful  Emilie ;  who,  of  course,  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  cannot  be  expected  by 
poor  G— —  to  deprive  herself  of  the 
society  of  such  agreeable  acquaintance." 

"  Capital  1"  returned  Morton  ; — "  cer- 
tainly not  r*  and  so  they  separated,  to  quote 
a  clever  authority,  with  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion,— 

Wise  in  folly,  and  the  fools  of  sense, — 
Blessed  in  unmitigated  ignorance, 

Emilie  was,  on  the  morning  alter  this 
conversation,  seated  at   her  harp,  when 

''Lord  G ''  was  announced,  and,  as 

the  reader  will  of  course  have  anticipated, 
our  friend  Adolphus  entered ;  he  appeared, 
fbr  once,  hurried  and  embarrassed : — 

<<  Dearest,"  said  he,  seizing  her  hand 
with  an  appearance  of  uneasiness,  <<  you 
look  pale,  you  are  evidently  not  so  well 
as  you  would  fain  persuade  yourself;  let 
me  request  that  you  will  not  appear  at  the 
ball  to-night,  and  endanger  your  health, 
which  is  more  dear  to  me  than  life !  I 
have  many  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quences, my  love,  if  you  do  not  absent 
yourself;  let  me  prevail  On  ydu,  Emilie,'* 
said  he,  in  his  most  winning  tone, — **  I 
irill  be  absent  also,  my  love  T 

Emilie  was  not,  however,  in  her  most 
yielding  mood,  add  declaring  that  her  pale- 
ness was  in  consequence  of  sitting  up  late 
on  the  preceding  evening,  to  learn  the 
song  he  had  given  her,  and  that  she  would 
go — a  new  thought  struck  him — he 
thought  of  persuading  her  she  was  hoarse: 

'*  The  exertions  of  the  batl-room,*'  s«d 
he,  *'  added  to  such  a  sore  throat''-^nd 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees — *'  will  ren- 
der  it  impossible  for  you  to  sing  with  im- 
punity, my  Emilie ;  and  I  know  you  can- 
not refuse,  being  asked,  you  are  so  good 
and  so  kind.*'  And  so  he  went  on,  calling 
to  his  assistance  his  most  persuasive  arts. 
^  I  have  another  little  ekansoth  which  I 
intended  you  should  practice  to-nighr," 
he  added,  *'  histead  of  going  to  be  annoyed 

hf  the  oAoioiitteas  of  the  BMMw'a 
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§aetta>  and  /will  eome^^  my  lore— «0ttf  yon 
isappoint  your  jtiote  ¥' 
It  WEM  all  in  Yain ! 

Some  visiter  was  announced.  He  rusbed 
out  of  the  room  by  a  different  dooV  from 
that  which  was  the  usual  entrance,  and 
into  the  street  without  pausing.  He  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  morgue^  and  seeing 
there  a  goodly  row  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lately  living,  in  perfect  freshness  and  pre 
servation,  he  was  driven  beyond  despair, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used.  "  Uead 
or  alive,"  «aid  he,  as  he  struck  his  fore- 
head with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer, 
so  as  to  make  the  spectators  believe  he 
saw  the  dead  body  of  his  father ;  **  I  shall 
gurely  be  discovered,  if  not  hanged.  Dam- 
nable foolery  I  What  could  have  infatua- 
ted me  that  I  have  thus  flung  myself  into 
the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  beast  I" 

^    On  his  returning  home,  Lord  G^ 

perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  his  tiger's 
mind ;  but  not  being  of  an  inquisitive  dis- 
position, so  long  as  such  things  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  convenience,  he 
said  nothing. 

Adolphus,  in  spite  of  his  conviction  that 
a  number  of  English,  and  many  of  Lord 

G ^'s   acquaintance  would  be  at  the 

Baroness's,  still,  since  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  persuading  Emilie  not  to  appear  in  the 
evening,  decided  upon  availing  himself  of 
his  invitation,  not  well  knowing  why,  in 
truth,  but  expecting  at  least  something 
better  from  being  in  her  presence,  and,  if 
possible,  absorbing  her  attention,  than 
awaiting  the  disclosure  of  his  villany, 
through  the  inquiries  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  supposed  Lord 
G  >  if  absent :  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
arrival  of  Harriet,  and  her  friends,  who 
all  knew  him  well;  otherwise  he  might 
have  selected  an  opposite  course. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  ball-room  at 
an  early  hour  by  his  bowing  and  obsequi- 
ous equals.  His  comparative  situation 
had  never  troubled 'him  before:  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  absurdity  of  the  proceed- 
ing affected  him  forcibly  ;  but  every  thing 
was  forgotten  in  terror  and  amazement, 
when,  on  walking  up  to  the  few  ladies  who 
were  the  only  persons  as  yet  arrived,  he 
beheld,  in  conversation  with  Emilie,  Har- 
riet, and  her  cousin.  Miss  Y ,  who  both 

knew  him  immediately!  The  Baroness 
had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  during  the 
explanation,  Morton  arrived,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  position  of  affairs,  he  imme- 
diately saw  through  his  beUe  amMie^  and 
retiring  into  a  recess^  conmienced  specta- 

tori^*ft9  wj  pwfige  pMicoltf ly  pleM^d 


htm,  clapping  his  hands  gently  bat  rapidly, 
his  under  lip  compressed  between  bis 
teeth— his  eyes  open  wide  and  sparkling 
— ejaculating  from  time  to  time,  "  bravo ! 
bravo  I"  The  entire  scene  bo  one  could 
describe  on  simple  paper!  Suffice  it,  then, 
that  I  request  my  readers  to  imagine  it. 
'  Some  one  accused  Lord  G  ■  of  being 
privy  to  Adolphus's  villany ;  but  Harriet 
asserted  his  honour,  and  suggested  send- 
ing for  him. 

Several  persons  having  now  come  in,  she 
wished  Emilie  to  return  with  her  to  aoo* 
ther  apartment ;  but  the  latter,  stamping 
her  foot  violently  on  the  floor  where  Adol- 
phus still  rolled,  fearing  the  consequence 
of  a  compulsory  exit  should  he  rise,  de- 
clared she  would  not  move. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  stormy  stale  of 
things,  the  Baroness,  who  was  a  gentle 
little  woman,  did  not  dare  to  appear ;  and 
Harriet,  having  written  on  a  card  a  lev 
words  with  a  pencil,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Lord  G ,  with  an  iujunction 

to  lose  no  time.     G ,  with  surprise 

and  delight,  read  her  commands^  and  im- 
mediately came ; — ^he  had  not  previous!? 
heard  of  her  being  in  Paris.  She  met  bim 
in  an  ante-room,  and  explained  the  state 
of  things  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  a  few  more  persons 
had  arrived,  whom  Morton,  who  had  been 
in  the  room  at  the  entrance  of  Adolphus, 
occupied  with  detailing  over  and  orer 
again,  the  *'  horrid  *'  scene  they  had  had 
the  deliglit  of  witnessing.  If  any  one,  im- 
pelled by  delicacy,  approached  the  door 
to  depart,  Emilie  immediately,  in  a  furious 
tone,  desired  him'  to  remain.  She  sent 
for  the  Baroness,  who  shrinkingly  entered, 
and  commenced  saying  many  things  which 
she  thought  due  to  the  assembled  guests. 

Harriet  introduced  G ;  and   then  it 

was,  that    after  contemplating    the    real 

Lord  G for  some  time,   that  Emilie 

made  a  set  speech,  of  which  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  possibility  to  give  an  ade- 
quate notion ;  Morton  applauding  vocifer- 
ously, and  regardless  of  all  propriety, 
treating  the  whole  as  a  capital  joke,  glad 
of  Emilie's  situation,  whom  he  detested, 
and  by  whom  he  was  despised. 

She  concluded,  as  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstance  are  aware,  by 
making  a  gentleman  of  Adolpbas: — Two 
hundred  thousand  francs  annually,  dear 
reader,  could  make  several !  It  wooid 
cost  me  a  penny  (in  postage)  to  makean^ 
further  remark,  than  that  Adotpkde  parti 
was  not  less  ble»sed  than  envied.  An 
rcvQirf  ♦  •  D. 
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TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES.^ 


Whbx  a  portion  of  the  first  yolume  of  this 
work  was  previously  pablished,  the  critics 
complaioed  "  that  the  travels  were  not  of 
recent  date.^   Nettled  at  this,  and  not  un- 
reasonably thinking  that  good  travels  are 
like  good  wine,  the  older  the  better,  Dr. 
Falton  has,  in  the  present  enlarged  edition, 
pat  it  out  of  their  power  to  reprimand  him 
on  the  score  of  tardy  publication.     We 
could  not  discover  a  single  date  in  the 
\vholeof  his  two  volumes:  judging,  how- 
ever, from  internal  evidence,  we  should 
say,  that  his  European  adventures  must 
have  occurred  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
aco,  but  that  his  experience  of  India  and 
China  is  comparatively  much  more  recent. 
When  Sterne  made  his  famous  classifi- 
cation of  the  genus  **  Traveller,"  he  did  so 
vith  a  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  race  when  migratory,  and  not  when 
incubatory.     He  thought  of  them  clvjefly 
as  playing  the  fool  abroad,  and  not  as  acting 
the  wise  man  at  home,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  with  illustrations,  (for  as  yet  Col- 
burn  and  Bentley  were  not ;)  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  cannot  in  his  arrange- 
ment find  any  place  for  our  author.     He 
is  decidedly  of  the  species  **  gossiping  tra- 
veller/' (not  found  in  Sterne,)  and  not  a 
bad  specimen  either  in  his  way.    His  book 
has  sometimes  quite  the  air  of  an  after-din- 
ner conversation,  so  sudden  and  grotesque 
are  the  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another  ;  for  example : — apropos  of  Hindu 
courtship,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotch 
sabaltem  in^  a  fencible   regiment,   who, 
though  old  and  ill-favoured,  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  young  and  lovely  daughter  of 
an  Irish  fox-hunter ;  in  another  place,  a 
dozen  pages,  headed  *<  Poland,'*  on  one 
side,  and  "  Duchy  of  Varsovie"  on    the 
other,  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  to  con- 
tiin  a  dissertation  on  nationality  in  general, 
and  on  Irish  absenteeism  and  the  Vice- 
regal Court  in  particular,  but  of  Poland 
hardly  a  word.     All  this,  however,  has  a 
pleasant  efiTect  enough.    Of  all  gossips, 
eommend  ns  to    the  gossips  on   paper: 
there  is  none  you  can   treat  so  uncere- 
moniously while   you    choose  to   listen 
to  them ;  none,  of  whom  when  you  are 
weary,  you  can  so  quickly  get  rid ;  'tis 


only  pitching  the  book  or  letter  out  of  the 
window  or  into  the  fire,  which  with  a  grand- 
aunt,  or  a  nurse-tender,  or  the  wife  of  your 
attorney,  were  rather  a  hazardous  pro* 
ceeding. 

In  Dr.  Fulton's  account  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, we  do  not  find  much  of  novelty  or 
interest ;  we  will,  therefore,  pasrf  over  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and 
introduce  him  to  our  readers,  when  setting 
out  for  Moscow  :— 

'*  There  were  two  routes  to  the  andent  capitals 
one  of  which  would  have  occupied  about  five  days 
on  the  road, — ^the  other  as  many  ireeks ;  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diligence  estaUished  between 
the  two  cities,  which  performs  the  journey,  by 
the  shorter  route,  in  about  five  days  and  four 
nights.  As  the  longer  route  was  the  less  fre- 
quented, and  passed  through  a  country  seldom  tra- 
velled by  foreigners,  and  also  affoided  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  great  fair  of  Nisney  Novgorod^ 
I  preferred  it,  and  determined  going  by  water  up 
the  Neva,  through  the  Sbussulburgh  canal  and  the 
river  Zas,  as  far  as  Tickvin,  and  thence  to  the 
south-east,  as  far  as  Nizney  Novgorod.  *  * 
*'  At  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  those  delightful 
evenings  of  the  short  Russian  summer,  we  met 
near  the  monastery  of  Alexander  Nevskey,  abont 
two  miles  from  the  city,  where  we  intended  to 
embark  on  the  Neva :  but  our  friend  C^~»,  who 
was  young  in  travelling,  and  by  no  means  equal 
to  cope  with  the  wily  Russians,  had,  when  en- 
gaging the  boat,  given  the  skipper  some  money 
in  advance,  and  of  course  the  fellow  made  off,  and 
left  us  in  the  lurch.  •  •  « 

•  "  After  a  couple  of  hours'  delay,  we  succeeded 
in  hiring  another  boat,  and  getting  all  our  traps 
on  board. 

**  Our  little  boat  was  flat-bottomed ;  a  lively 
imagination  might  describe  it  as  a  Venetian  gon- 
dola, fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  We  could  sit 
on  the  round  roof  of  our  poop-fashioned  cabin ; 
and  within  we  could  sit  a  la  turque^  or  recline  at 
full  length,  our  carpet  bags  forming  capital  bols« 
ters,  and  a  platform,  consisting  of  our  portman- 
teaus, serving  as  a  table. 

*•  We  were  drawn  by  horses,  tracked,  rowed  along, 
or  shoved  over  the  shallows  by  our  crew,  two  men 
and  a  boy :  the  latter  was  our  skipper,  and  swore 
at  his  men  oaths  which  I  will  not  translate.  We 
could  at  pleasure  moor  our  frail  bark  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  cook  our  meals  on  shore,  and  give  the 
crew  time  to  rest  from  their  laborious  task. 

"  Our  batterie  de  cuisine  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  described— it  consisted  of  one  saucepan  and 
a  brass  tea-urn  :  with  these  were  cooked  dinners, 
eaten  with  as  good  a  relish  as  if  they  had  been 
prepared  by  Ude  himself.  Every  morning  vre 
gave  our  Diggory  two  emnty  bottles,  in  barter  for 
one  of  which  he  procurea,  on  our  route,  the  full 
of  the  other  of  milk  for  our  breakfast.    Bid  we 
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choose  ooffee»  it  ww  h«ited  in  tbe  muimmii  ;  or 
if  tea,  we  filled  our  tea-urti  with  water;  Diggory 
collected  abundancerof  dried  fticka  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  where  we  landed:  these  were  pur  into 
that  part  of  the  tea-urn  whicn  is  usually  uccupiinl 
by  the  metal  heater ;  a  light  was  applied  to  the 
wood,  and  one  of  the  crew,  Aolus  like*  with  dis* 
tended  cheeks,  blew  it  into  a  fiame--the  smoke 
passing  off  from  the  top  of  the  funnel,  to  which 
•  separate  eover  was  fitted,  that  it  might  he  closed 
up  when  It  was  required  merely  to  keep  the  water 
warm.  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
apparatus,  for  the  benefit  of  future  tra?ellers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  where  little  can  be  ol»- 
tained  by  travellers*  I  would  reeoram«nd)  in 
•dditioni  a  aanall  pair  of  bellows,  of  three  or  four 
i£olus  power,  with  the  noasle  fitted  to  the  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  centre 
of  Hhe  urn,  which  will  be  found  to  expedite  mat- 
ters, and  save  an  expenditure  of  the  breath  of  lifle. 
We  had  abundance  of  sea  biscuits,  together  with 
cold  hams  and  rein-deer  tongues,  aikl  mam^ed 
tolerably  well  to  make  out  a  dejeiuitf» 

"  After  breakfast  we  desoatebed  Diggory  again 
Into  the  nearest  village,  who  brnught  as  back  a 
fowl,  which  cost  about  a  paper  ruble  (nine  pence 
balf.pennv  of  our  money)  i  this  be  was  ordered  to 
pluck  and  prepare  for  the  head  cook*  who  eat  it 
up  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with  a  little  water, 
oome  rice,  part  of  a  rein-deer  tome,  a  square  of 
portable  soap,  soone  spiee  and  salt,  Mid  formed  uf 
these  a  capital  Turkiali  pilau,  which  we  Washed 
down  witn  a  few  glaseee  of  sherry,  and  finished 
wit  h  a  bottle  of  claret.  In  due  tioM  we  had  a  cap 
of  coffhe,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  craft  afioat, 
at  Eight  Bells,  a  gloss  of  grog  and  biscuit.  Then 
we  thought  of  turning  in,  oner  endeavouring  to  fill 
our  little  cabin  with  smoke,  by  means  of  our  long 
vine-root  tobacco  pipes,  in  order  to  keep  oat  the 
mosquitoes ;  and  having  dropped  the  OMt,  which 
oerved  as  a  cnrtain  in  firont  of  the  opening,  which 
was  both  door  and  window,  we  changed  our 
clothes,  selected  the  softest  beard^  and  wrapped 
up  in  our  cloaks,  lay  down  on  it,  and  soon  fell 
odeep.  8ttch  was  oar  mode  of  life  on  the  Neva, 
the  Canal,  the  Zos,  Molaga,  and  Volga  Kvers, 
as  far  as  Nixney  Novgorod,  a  distance  ol  ttearly 
tight  hundred  odlee.*' 

Lamenting  the  paucity  of  allaci!Oinmo« 
dation  for  travellere  on  this  out  of  the  way 
route,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  food  of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  :*- 

•<  The  peasants  of  Ruaaiaand  Ireland  ore  worse 
fed  than  any  others  I  have  met  with ;  bat  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  lood  of  the  two 
countries,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  assist  the 
reader  in  coming  to  any  eoncloslon)  and  must 
leave  him  to  jud^  for  himself  from  the  stateoMnt 
which  I  shall  give,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  that, 
to  test  it  by  ezpetiment. 

"The  Rosi^ian  black  biuad,  than  WUeh  Ihe 
Spartan  could  not  bsve  been  nsore  unpatotabici  is 
Tery  bitter:  the  loaf,  or  rather  flat  cake,  is  made 
of  rye  end  buck-wheat  meal,  baked  very  hard— so 
much  so  OS  to  admit  of  its  being  kept  three  or  four 
months ;  when  required  for  use,  it  is  cut  into 
pieces  of  a  sise  adapted  to  the  moudi,  and  put  into 
a  wooden  dish,  to  which  is  added  a  little  salt,  (if  it 
can  be  procured,)  and  some  cold  water ;  this  forms 
the  daily  mees  of  the  peaianta  tn  BoHio,  and  is 
sopped  up  with  a  tpoon.    In  summer,  cueambais 


aie  veiy  plenty,  and  I  have  oftea  seen  one  of  Oac 
nlted,  and  sometimes  boiled,  cnt  small,  and sdM 
to  the  dish— such  is  the  food  which  is  to  ran  tke 
parallel  with  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  orisit,  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland.  In  both  coantria 
the  lower  classes  are  addicted  to  the  inunodoui 
use  of  ardent  qiarita.*' 

Halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Motsga,fe 
are  introduced  to  the  interior  of  a  Rtunaa 
log-house,  and  a  strange  mode  of  keeping 
children  out  of  harm*s  way  :-«- 

"About  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  arrived  ita 
obscure  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifotefd,  iil 
there  found  a  largo  boat  prSfMuing  to  depirifk; 
next  mortring  for  the  Mr.  We  engaged  thtokHn 
of  It,  if  the  Hottehtot-like  atructnre  of  poles  isd 
mats,  which  we  caused  to  be  constrvcted  oa  tk 
top  of  casks  and  bales,  deaenred  the  ttne  «f 
eabia. 

**  The  cargo  on  board  eonsisted  of  refiaed  iqpr 
in  casks,  indigo,  and  ingots  of  tin,  with  the  Con. 
wall  mark  thereon,  all  intended  for  talc  it  (k 
great  fair.  This  indigo  had  been  brought  fin 
the  East  Indies,  round  the  Ope  of  Good  Hope, 
(o  London*  and  there  re  ahippcd  to  8t  Petm> 
bargh,  from  whence  It  waa  now  on  its  wsj  is  tk 
Mr,  to  be  M>ld  to  the  Tarurs,  and  by  them  eoe. 
veyed  to  within  about  fifteen  hundred  oiilei,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  some  of  the  nlantatiom  vtan 
We  fft  part  of  our  supply  in  England  {  sidtkis 
tamed  very  nearly  round  the  world. 

"  Since  the  period  of  which  1  write,  Mr.  Mi, 
of  St.  Petersbargh,  has  established  afltnB4iQit 
an  the  Volga,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  Ken. 
Which  will  add  much  to  the  facility  of  thjiiwte 
to  Nitney  Kovgorod,  and  tlienoe  on  to  AMncto 
and  the  Caspian  sea  t  but,  eicept  dansf;  tie 
season  of  the  fair,  I  should  not  think  the  w 
Sufficient  to  support  the  steam-boat. 

^  Having  arranged  matten  for  oar  effibrtimi 
^e  ensuing  morning,  It  waa  determined  ihit  r 
should  peas  the  night  in  a  log- house  in  the  viliigc 
As  this  was  the  first  house  of  the  kind  ve  ^ 
taken  up  our  abode  in,  I  will  give  some  teeml 
bf  the  manner  in  which  the  Rossmnt  constnet 
them.  The  walls  are  made  of  trees,  sad  in  tie 
ctnmtry  are  genoally  roofed  with  bosrai  or  iUd* 
gles  $  but  in  8l  Petersburgh  and  Momow,  vitii 
sheet  iron ;  the  gable  presents  to  the  street  or 
road :  they  almost  always  have  a  ground  ssd  opper 
floor,  the  first  is  occupied  by  the  qoadmpedi,  vhi 
the  other  br  the  bipeds  of  the  eMaUiihiNBt 
Sometimes  the  upper  floor  only  extends  owhuf 
thebidlding,  leaving  the  remainder  fbrsttwe, 
granary,  &c.,  and  containing  the  suir-csse  or  lad- 
der to  the  upper  room.  On  the  whole,  im 
houses  are  trery  Warm  uHd  eonvenient— oiofe », 
indeed,  than  those  of  the  peaMntnrinsorotkrr 
country  with  which  I  am  acquainted.       ^ 

**  In  constructing  these  houses,  the  bark  ii  tm 
off  the  tnt,  and  each  log  is  so  cut,  that  wBeo 
placed  horisontally,  one  on  the  lop  of  theener> 
each  may  closely  join  its  neighbour,  tbein^ 
and  external  faces  being  left  in  their  orifiMl  frn 
Che  angles  of  the  walls  are  dove  tsilei),  tnd  »e 
ends  of  the  logs  generally  left  projecting  »  HttJe. 
A  wall  so  constro(«t«d  is  easily  repaired,  b;  n- 
sertinf  a  new  log  in  place  of  s  decayed  tne. 
When  stones  are  to  be  had,  a  coone  of  then  » 
had,  rising  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  tm^ 
this  the  wooden  walls  ire  ereStsd.  Tbeootitfe 
of  the  hottsss  ia  dM  ttti«SS  it  fMNT  fiiMA  tf^ 
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loob  Mnnbn^  in  tbe  luidRcape « in  the  large  citin 
it  is  pbtrered  with  Romen  cement,  and  this 
lieiaf  F*''>'^  ^^^  "^^  ^^^  effect  of  a  stone  building. 
.  "  Log  bottset  complete^  with  the  exception  of 
tie  ehiionej,  majr  be  purchased  ready  made  in  the 
mil icets  of  tome  of  the  la^ge  to«rn9,  and  removed 
piece-meal  and  set  op  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  or  even  floated  down  the  river  to  dis- 
tricts where  timber  may  be  scarce. 

**  The  inaide  of  the  peasant's  honse  is  caulked 
vith  oakum  and  rooss»  but  no  otherwise  orna- 
mented. A  large  stove,  or  rather  oven,  made  of 
hrick^,  is  erected  in  the  centre ;  it  keeps  the  house 
inrm  io  winter,  and  also  serves  to  bake  the  black 
bread.  Above  the  oven,  in  the  nook,  bounded  on 
tke  one  side  by  the  chimney,  and  on  the  other  by 
tketide  wall  of  the  house,  there  is  a  sort  of  cage 
or  crib,  which  I  thought  at  first  sight  might  be 
forkeepu^  pet  monkeys  It  is,  however,  for  the 
children :  here  thev  are  kept  out  of  harm*s  way, 
18  astanifibicf^  nndraped,  vet  perfectly  warm, 
comibrtable,  aad  wonderfully  tranquil.  There  ii 
anoasiiooal  squall,  which,  however,  soon  sub- 
tides,  snd  in  this  respect  they  resemble  passengers 
ifi  ft  stage  coach,  who  are  at  first  rather  uneasy, 
bat  erentaally  settle  down  in  their  places. 

^'Wbeaany  thing  tmnsual  takes  place  in  the 
nom,  soch  as  •  atianger  coming  in,  the  children 
in  the  c«ge,  ta  their  gesticulations,  and  shaking 
the  wooden  bars,  imirate  the  monkey  tribes  as 
tnilT  18 those  four-handed  caricatures  of  humanity 
do  ottfielres  in  some  of  our  customs ;  and  when  a 
piece  of  bread  b  thrown  up  to  the  children,  their 
Knoibiiag  for  it  renders  the  illusion  complete. 

**  Roand  the  apartment  there  iaa  bench,  fixed  to 
the  wall ;  <hi  this  the  adult  inmates  sit  or  sleep,  as 
iodiDcd,  without  undressing." 

WeshftHmnit  a  piteon^  threnody  on  bugs, 
and  join  company  with  the  Doctor  again  at 
the  &ir  of  Nisney  Novgorod,  where,  unfor- 
tnaateiy,  a  dangerous  attack  of  fever  preven- 
ted hif  availing  himself,  to  the  full  extent,  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  that  immense 
concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
mode  of  drinking  tea,  though  mentioned 
by  many  travellers,  may  be  a  novelty  to 
some  of  our  readers : — 

^  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  our  last  em- 
barkation, we  were  rejoiced  to  find  ourselves  at 
Mitney  Novgorod,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a 
Mrt  of  cararanaeraii  dignified  by  the  name  of  the 
Gicfk  CoflOee- house.  Here  we  had  a  furnished 
lOom,  the  onlv  one  we  could  procure,  as  the  place 
wu  tery  much  cfowded,  and  it  was  the  second 
week  of  the  toir. 

*<  This  was  the  second  dme  that  the  fur  had 
been  held  at  JSizoey  Novgorod }  formerly  ^t  was 
at  Makaiid^,  about  one  hundred  versts  east  of  this 

Sice,  and  it  atill  keeps  the  name  of  the  *  fair  of 
akarieff.'  This  annual  fair,  which  lasts  a  month, 
VIS  attended  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
son, representing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. D-^-^  R— — ,  and  our  party,  were  the 
only  visitants  from  England. 

*^  General  fietancourt— 4i  nadve  of  Spain,  and 
a  dvil  engineer  in  the  Russian  service— had  the 
comraandot  the  fiiir,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
vooden  tents,  ^ce  this  period  more  permanent 
•Hiciilife  bfiu  arectedt  aad  the  goyernmenti 


(fbr  tndividuala  never  undertake  any  speculadoii 
of  this  kind  under  despotic  governments),  let  out  ^ 
the  shops  at  a  fixed  rent  during  the  fair,  to  cover 
the  expense. 

"  The  tent*  were  arranged  in  military  order :  in 
the  centre  there  was  a  post  for  the  guard  of 
Kosack^,  two  or  three  hundred  of  whom,  acting 
as  police,  were  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  order. 
In  front  of  iheir  position  three  or  four  of  the 
smallest  guns  I  had  ever  seen  were  placed  in  bat- 
tery, to  awe  the  strangers ;  but  they  did  riot  ap* 
pear  to  be  necessary. 

'*  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  giv^  a  list  of 
the  articles  exposed  for  sale  or  barter,  or  to  say 
what  things  were  not  to  be  had  there.  Many  of 
the  shops  were  filled  with  fur— even  the  skins  of 
cats ;  others  with  large  and  small  bells,  cottons 
from  Manchester,  clocks  and  jewellery,  &c.,  from 
France  and  Germany,  iiailii,  carriages,  horses, 
stuffs,  silks,  tea,  drugs,  &c.  &c.  &e.  almost  without 
end.  The  trade  waa  principally  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter. 

<*  The  tea  sold  at  the  fair  waa  brought  over-land 
from  the  north  of  China,  throagh  the  great  waU» 
the  only  part  of  that  country  in  which  the  Ros* 
sians  are  allowed  to  trade.  This  tea  was  of  a  finer 
flavour  than  any  I  have  tasted  elsewhere,  even  la 
the  celestial  empire  itself— where  I  hope,  in  the 
next  volume,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  cap 
with  the  reader.  A  very  high  price  is  given  for 
tea  in  Russia— even  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings 
a  pound  for  the  best,  which  is  probably  a  ditfererit 
kind  from  that  sent  to  England.  The  Rnssiaa 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  the  same  as  ours ;  but 
instead  of  milk,  they  put  into  the  cup  a  alice  of 
lemon  with  the  rind,  which  is  sufficient  for  severil 
cups,  the  slice  being  pressed  with  the  spoon,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  $  by  this  mode  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  tea  is  obtained.  The  lemon  thus  used  will 
be  found  a  ^od  substitute  for  milk  at  sea,  and  in 
other  situations,  where  the  latter  cannot  be  pro* 
cured. .  Sometimes  the  sugar  is  put  into  the  cuji, 
as  with  as,  but  more  frequently,  and  which  is 
more  economical,  a  lump  is  taken  into  the  motttfa« 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  whilnt  the  tea  is 
drank.  Sugar  was  nearly  two  shillings  a  pound 
at  Nisnev  Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  none  but 
the  best  description  was  imported. 

*'  Here  we  gave  op  the  saucepan  and  tea-nrp-* 
we  did  not  any  longer  keep  a  table,  or  bortben 
ourselves  with  house -keeping,  having  found  a 
tolerably  good  restaurant  in  one  of  the  buts,  kept 
by  a  German  One  dit^b  we  got  was  made  of  rice^ 
raisins,  a  little  butter,  all-spice,  and  cloves,  served 
up  with  broiled  legs  of  fowl ;  and  although  the 
miacure  may  appear  rather  incongruous,  it  wai 
far  from  being  unpalatable.  The  house  wai  mostly 
filled  with  Georgians  and  Circassians. 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
the  fair,  we  strayed  beyond  the  huts,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  Tartar  encampment,  inhabited  by 
those  who  had  brought  horses  for  safe,  and  finding 
there  was  a  mosque,  we  waited  for ^ the  hour  of 
prayer,  in  order  to  see  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
at  worship.  The  mosque  was  a  temporary  one, 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and,  like  the  huts,  made 
of  wood,  and  therefore  could  not  present  many 
ornaments,  or  afford  room  for  display,  in  compa* 
ritton  with  the  gorgeous  worship  of  the  Greek 
church.  I  have  seen  the  entire  priesthood  in 
Moscow  turn  out  in  their  rich  robes,  with  banners 
and  sacred  imaged,  and  walk  in  procession.  I 
have  seen  the  archbishop,  or  patriarch,  as  he  waa 
formerly  called,  of  that  city,  officiate  oa  the  feast 
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«IadMdy  be  WM  Ilia  km i«  ffndw  the lavii- 
aence  of  bar  danger,  m  bit  wrocations  left  bim  but 
little  witbin  doon»  and  in  hia  preaence  abe  alwaja 
exerted  hendf  to  appcw  veil  and  cbeeifiil,  to  apeie 
bim  the  pain  of  vain  regret  and  aelf-reproacb. 

"  The  season  of  song  and  flowers  was  again  laat 
approaching,  and  Alice's  diaorder  bad  reacbcd  its 
last  stage.  Yet  even  then,  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  bis  friends  were  bourl^ 
urging  bim  to  write  for  Edward  Sullivan,  as  bis 
return  could  alone  give  a  probability  of  hie  daugh- 
ter's recovery,  ][et  even  iben^  though  bis  heart 
was  bowed  within  Um  almost  to  brokanneaa,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after  anob 
and  frequent  argument,  be  could  be  indueed  to 
consent  that  tbe  letter  should  be  written." 

YieldtDg  as  much  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
Alice's  visible  decline*  as  to  the  remoa- 
Btrances  of  a  sturdy,  deaf-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  we  omit,  tbe  old  man  at 
length  relents,  and  tbe  letter  of  recall  is 
despatched ;  alas  1  too  late — if,  indeed,  it 
could  ever  have  been  in  time,  whiah  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  incline 
us  to  doubt: — 

«  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  tbe  summons,  £d«mrd 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  tbe  ar- 
rangement of  his  afiairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vessel,  whose  sails  were  unfurling  for  Ireland, 
returned  to  his  native  soil,  as  last  as  winda  and 
waves  would  waft  him. 

*<  A  few  lines  hastily  scribbled  on  bis  landinfr, 
announced  the  day  he  should  arrive  at  Derrybeg. 
It  was  a  genial  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alice, 
through  one  of  those  fkncies  incident  to  her  dis. 
ease,  had  herself  carried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  they  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  they  did  meet. 

**  Edward  8uUivan,  though  somewhat  browned 
by  toil  and  travel,  health  and  hope  beamed  upon 
his  brow.  But  Alice,  what  was  she  ?  The  blood 
in  Edward's  veins  froze  back  to  ita  source,  as  be 
gased  on  the  wasted  form  before  bim,  Ob,  what 
was  the  bitterness  of  bis  feelings  at  that  moment, 
so  delightfully  anticipated  and  so  ardently  thirsted 
for  1  (./Ould  this  be  tbe  sweet  creature,  whose 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  itself— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  very  spot?-*slie 
of  the  snowy  forehead  and  crimson  cheek? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  Tbe  Rfaastly  hoe  of  tbe 
dead  had  usurped  the  place  of  all,  aave  one  small 
point-like  spot  of  red  that  yet  lingered,  as  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  ebeek.  Her  9fB  that 
used  to  beam  so  brightly  and  lovingly  on  him  was 
now  dim  and  sunken ;  but,  as  it  caught  bis  figure, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightnesa  l^ted 
it  up. 

<<  <  Edward,  Ood  be  thanked  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  you^I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.* 

**  He  clasped  his  arms  around  her ;  but  her 
spirit  abode  not  within  bis  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and,  ere  an  Instant, 
he  strained  to  his  breast  nought  but  breathless 
clay. 

'*  There  was  so  little  pang  or  struggte  te  indi- 
cate  the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  and  Hhe  looked 
so  heaiiriftil  for  a  moment,  that  be  could  not  be- 
lieve at  once  that  she  was  gone. 

'<  He  called  her  by  name,  at  first  soflly,  and 


KbsnloudlT,  bol  no  msmr  nof  wMtim  esneio 
tell  bim,  that  she  beard  or  could  hear  him.  He 
^ued  his  lips  to  breathe  in  tbe  beat  of  life,  or 
catch  one  breath  from  here.  He  chafed  her  destb- 
cold  bands  between  bis,  to  warm  them,  hat  hit 
only  waxed  cold  wlibout  imparting  warmth  to 
hers. 

<<  She  wu  gone,  then,  bevond  mortal  hops,  ths 
only  one  amcmg  her  ateS  whom  Jie  loved,  and  the 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  bim ;  and  what  baa* 
nees  bad  be  ihere  ? 

"  He  cried  bittedv  for  a  few  aaiootes  over  the 
acnseleM  body,  and  tbe  utter  wrack  of  hit  bopei; 
and  ihen,  wliboot  leave^JtidtiBg,  depaited.  He 
tarried  not  for  wake  or  funeru,  and  entered  so 
door  till  ba  seeauied  tbe  vessel,  wbich  coeveycd 
bim  agabi,  and  lor  ever,  from  hie  native  Isnd. 

'*  Tbe  eeaion  baa  advaneed ;  tbe  trees  and  flow* 
are  are  again  aauUng  in  tbeir  beauty  to  tbe  hloe 
awnmer  akjr,  and  the  eoUlaiy  green  linnet  is  wu- 
bling  among  tbembia  aweet  asuaic,  but  Alice  ii 
'sleeping  iaaanaiUe  so  all  in  the  oold  grare."* 

The  man  who  can  write  thus  has  surely 
both  a  heaJft  and  an  ear.  Th«re  is  a  rich 
muaie  in  the  full  and  rather  hetgbteQed 
stylo  in  which  it  la  written,  which  cannot 
have  (kiled  to  please  the  reader.  Periiaps 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  but 
in  the  present  instance  it  suits  the  subject 
well,  and  meUows  the  otherwise  soiabre 
colouring  of  the  little  picture.  We  vere 
still  more  pleased  with  another  story, which, 
with  some  abridgQieat,  to  bring  it  vitiiio 
our  limita,  we  think  our  readers  will  tbsak 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice: — 

THE   KBOELB^   GRAVE. 

<<  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  fine  Mi^  that  I  re- 
ceived  an  aerount  of  the  death  of  an  aged  womao, 
a  distant  relative ;  and  as  tbe  village  where  ihe 
died  waa  but  •  abort  distance  oflT,  and  the  weather 
so  beautiful,  I  threw  up  all  business  for  the  day, 
and  set  forward  to  attend  the  burial. 

**  To  one  of  so  sedentary  a  life,  tbe  walk  ess  i 
delightful  recreation,  as  my  path  lay  partly  along 
a>parkling  sUeamlet  bordered  by  «  gnen  and  flow, 
ery  sward,  then  across  a  fine  bMthy  hog  ssd 
meadow- fields,  over  whidi  nature  bad  now  spTead 
her  beautiful  green  spring*carpet,  glowing  with  i 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  dM  beet  was  re- 
deemed from  being  opprce&ive,  by  an  odd  li^i 
cloud  that  occasionally  flung  its  white  veil  acroH 
the  sun,  and  a  aoft  summer  breeze  tbmt  was  swakifli;: 
the  perfume  of  tbe  primroses  thiddy  cluttered 
over  the  fields  and  hedges.  But  tbe  plessure  of 
the  walk,  like  every  other  pleasure  under  the  nni 
baditsalloy ;  for  I  recollected  bow  often  I  had  ut- 
veraed  that  path  before,  to  meet  Uie  warm-hearted 
hospitality  of  her  whom  I  waa  now  going  to  in 
in  the  ootd  earth  <  and  tbe  figure  of  Ae  old  wonMR« 
with  hep  bended  body,  beada  in  band,  and  smsU, 
blue,  restless  eyes,  eeemed  hovering  before  umi 
and  her  manifold  inquiries  about  friends  and  aeigii- 
bouvs  ringing  in  my  earn. 

**  The  eavalcade  was  setting  liirwari  wImb  I 
reached  the  bonse.  The  coffin  was  upraised  on 
the  shouldera  of  four  relatives,  wbo  bora  her  from 
tlie  door  never  again  to  entrr  there.  While  it 
waa  being  hfted,  there  was  a  loud  and  ouglcd 
about  of  wiiliag;  but  after  Aaf  tbesswaisoes* 
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<kf  ^tsp  gnoy  ftroM  old  womto  bid  out* 
nn,  by  BMiiyyian,  ibe  oidiiiary  nee  of  norteli^, 
md  there  were  but  few  of  ber  near  relatione  u 
iiat  part  of  the  idngdom. 

**  Ae  neual  on  rach  oceationi,  the  newa  wae  told* 
the  laugh  raised,  and  the  jett  and  frolic  paseed,  till 
me  reached  the  church-jmrd,  which  lay  witfaont 
uiy  ineloeare  on  the  fuamit  of  a  meadow  hill. 
Bere  again  the  coffin  mw  borne  by  her  Idndred, 
uid,  with  bared  beads,  we  followed  the  clergyman, 
vhile  he  recited  the  loleran  and  beautiful  serrice 
by  which  Chcistianky  conaecratee  the  body  to  iti 
Dative  catth. 

«>  The  grave  was  dooed-<^4he  wild  and  general 
laa^entatioB  which  had -been  at  once  mited  on  our 
entry  into  the  church-yard,  by  ail  who  had  ftiendi 
buried  thete,  had  now  eotiiely  eeased,  and  the 
funeral  attendants  bad  all  depakcd,  except  a  few 
pious  lingerers  who  still  knelt  in  prayer  over  tbote 
they  moomed.  I  stUl  remained  in  the  place  of 
graves,  aeoordiag  to  my  usoal  custom,  to  examine 
the  little  pahited  eroeaes  and  grey  beadatonoiy  that 
were  thicsly  scattered  there,  with  many  a  rude 
intcription  and  simple  eulogy. 

**  There  had  been  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 
grave-yard,  of  which  there  was  still  standing  one 
broken  wall,  with  iu  narrow  pointed  window 
shafta  de€»]y  wreathed  with  ivy.    A  little  to  the 
east  of  thtt,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 
tastic form,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  inscription, 
which  had  frequently  foiled  me  to  decipher  ;  and 
when  I  found  tbe  place  empty  of  all  other  living 
occupants,  I  seated   mvself  and  began  to  clear 
away  tbe  moss  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  might 
not  succeed  better  now.     I  had  made  but  little 
progress,  when  tbe  nesr  sound  of  voices  disturbed 
me,  and  turning  round,  1  beheld  two  female  figures 
entering  the  grave-yard.    One  of  them  was  an 

3;ed  woman  in  black,  closely  mulled  in  a  large 
oak.  She  was  apparently  Mind  or  dim-sighted, 
and  vras  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  younger  female,  who  was  also 
ciotbed  in  black,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  and  ema- 
nated form  proclsimed  her  not  much  longer  fbr 
this  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  ojp  their 
iges,  than  her  elder  compsoion. 

*^  1  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  by  an  invo- 
luntary stsrt,  placed  myaelt  behind  the  headstone 
at  whidi  I  was  labouring,  and  through  some  innate 
but  indefinable  wish  to  avoid  observation,  con. 
tinned  to  crouch  there  while  they  advanced. 

M*  Mother,'  said  the  yonnffer,  in  a  low,  hollow 
voice,  *  take  care  of  the  nettles ;'  for  though  they 
were  not  yet  much  grown,  the^  were  springing  ap 
thidc  and  iun,  and  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
midsummer  crop. 

**  The  eld  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
she  struck  her  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
to  her  lefk,  then  turmng  a  litde,  ahe  struck  it  a 
thiid  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-stone,  on  hear- 
ing the  sonnd  of  whidi,  she  bent  her  head,  as  if 
she  could  have  seen  and  were  intently  scrutinizing 

'^^wre  I  should  know  this  spot  $  this  ought  to 

be  the  piiesf  s  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  by  Its 

ngut. 
'•  They  Wttsed  onwards  a  few  yards,  when  a  huge 

Maek  cl<j«8,'amt  had  been  lingering  some  time  on 
the  western  herixon,  as  if  lying  in  wait  there  like 
miifortune  for  the  dose  of  life,  «uog  Its  dark 
doiMl  ^yverdbe  sun* 

"<  We  are  at  it  now,  Etfsa;  weatein  theshaicy 
mlmt4blft  Hme  o'  day,  ^he  aim  fiey«  chines  oa 
ayboy'sgravlft/*     "^ •'  * 


^«Mb,fliolh«r»  'df^anly  •  deid  that's  oome 
over  the  aim ;  but  we  are  near  it'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  mgment  of 
the  ruined  chapel,  and  whose  foot  was  shadowed 
by  a  full*[|rown  hawthorn,  which  waa  beginning  to 
put  forth  Its  snowy  flowers. 

*<The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 
part  of  the  fragment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  oa 
the  grave  side,  ^ped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

^  *  Tbe  graas  is  growia'  finder  over  my  boys,  and 
I  believe.  EUaa,  there's  notasingle  weed  ornittle.' 
Then  falsing  her  hand  to  the  hawthorn,  she 
plucked  one  ol  its  flowers  and  smeUed  it.  <  The 
nawthom  is  blossomin*  early  this  year,  Eliza ;  I 
doA't  remember  it  so  early  aince  it  was  planted, 
and  that  is  now  sixteen  years  come  next  Michael- 
mass*«*a  few  teaca  fell  mm  her  sightless  eyes— 
*  oeh,  och^  'tis  loo  bad  their  poor  old  blind  mother 
should  be  watcbin*  over  the  mves  of  her  darlings, 
who  ought  to  be  now  beaiia  her  to  her  own ;  and 
God  knows,  if  'twas  his  holy  will,  'twould  be 
time  i'  and  she  threw  hemelf  on  the  grave  in  load 
and  bitter  lamentation. 

*<  When  her  daughter  first  seated  herself,  she  sat 
with  her  lace  resting  on  her  hands,  as  if  gasing  at 
the  grass  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  uoconsdous  of  her  mother^ 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
dly  on  her  daughter's  cheek,  and  bv  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  whole  countenance  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow ;  and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  srith  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming  that  un- 
earthly lustre,  she  might  well  have  been  likened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  h^ven  by  the 
prayers  of  tbe  childless  widow. 

<'<  It's  useless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fate  ;  rather  let  us  do  what,*bv  6od*s  grace 
and  the  virgin's  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  She  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  une<|ual  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  they  both  staggered  agaoMt  the  ruin. 

'^  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  tbdr  assist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  impres- 
siveness  in  tbdr  grief  that  deterred  me  for  a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  they 
bsd  recovered  tbemsdves,  and  were  both  kneeling. 

**  It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  those  beloved  and  lamented  bdnga 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  fSsr  ever,  while  the 
Bun,  which  was  then  settiogy  burst  out  from  be- 
tween the  bUck  douds,  and,  atraaming  throu^ 
the  ivied  window,  abed  a  hallowiog  light  on  their 
nale« 


Thii  icena  19  lotenupted  by  the  ap^* 

peftranoe  of  Mr.  O'Lougblin,  an  old  gen- 

tlemai);  appareotlr  of  a  kind  disposition, 

and  landlord  to  the  mother  and  daughter. 

He  induces  them  tp  go  home;  and  afte;v 

wards  tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 

be  and  his  friend  sit  Ungering  in  the  old 

church-yard  :— 

«  We  seated  oondves  beneath  a  window  on  tbe 
west  nde  ef  the  ruin,  iuat  Dpontiag  tbe  sun  which 
wit  now  resting  blood-red  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain top,  with  the  deep  bUek  duuds  overarching 

him  round. 
«.<iLgBika6iieen|r/  he  ooauasnood^  ^  that  did 
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literature  of  England,  as  at  present  accu« 
mnlatedi  extensive  and  diversified  though 
it  be,  is,  except  in  its  stupidest  follies,  very 
fiurfrombeingtrulynational.  The  inspiration 
of  almost  all  that  is  good  and  genuine  in  it^ 
hasbeenHebrew,Nonnan,Clas8ical,French, 
Spanish,  Irish,  Seotch,  German,  European  ; 
anything  and  everything  but  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Loncuno-oockney.  It  is  the  literature  of 
the  (at  all  times  far  too  numerous  and 
powerful)  upper  classes  of  a  country, 
where,  for  all  the  evidence  that  remains  of 
it,  the  lower  classes  have  never  had  a  lite- 
rature: such  a  literature,  we  mean,  in 
legend  and  superstition ;  in  story  and  song ; 
in  popular  pastime  and  populso*  unity ;  in 
all-pervading  pride  and  joy  of  national  re- 
miniscence; in  firm  tradition  of  antique 
observance ;  in  unsurrendered  strength  of 
self-respecting  simpleness,  (the  literature 
not  of  books  only,  but  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  of  habits  and  virtues,  of  memo- 
lies  and  hopes,)  as  every  other  people  of 
Europe,  without  exception,  even  to  the 
Feroe  Islanders,  the  serfs  of  Russia  and 
Hungary,  or  the  outcasts  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  have  possessed  from  an  early 
period ;  and  still,  despite  of  all  their  losses, 
largely  retain  by  inheritance. 

In  all  such  countries,  too,  as  can  boast  of 
that  more  polished  and  formalized  litera- 
ture, which  is  ranged  on  shelves,  and 
buried  in  the  catacombs  called  libraries, 
this  mass  of  traditional  thought  and  feel- 
ing, this  coral  relic,  ages  a-^Uhering,  of  s 
hundred  million  hearts,  has  been,  to  s  great 
extent,  the  basis  of  the  later  structtire.  But 
with  the  literature  of  England  it  is  as  much 
the  contrary,  as  was,  perhaps,  possible  in 
this  world,  or  in  such  ages  of  the  world. 
Even  the  ricketty  Roman  literature,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  it ;  from  the  annals  of 
Ennius,  through  theprizepoemsof  Virgiland 
the  stoic  fopperies  of  Seneca,  down  to  the 
declamations  of  Claudian  and  the  pedan- 
tries of  Ausonius ;  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  character.  Tliough  late-planted, 
stunted  and  sterile,  it  was  yet  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  watered  by 
lills  from  their  belief:  far  removed 
though  it  were  from  their  sight,  it  yet  ap- 
pealed to  their  sympathies ;  it  decked  itself 
with  the  colours  they  liked,  even  though 
half  contemning  their  credulous  fancies, 
and  blossomed  with  the  flowers  they  loved, 
even  though  they  could  seldom  approach 
to  pluck  or  taste  of  its  fruit. 

But  even  this  equivocal  merit,  of  an  ad 
c(q>tandum  reference  to  the  popular  fancy, 
Will,  by  any  one  who  looka  to  wbat  tiLe 


people  of  that  country  are  or  have  been, 
be  hardly  found  in  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. Either  it  never  could  boast  of  such 
an  adaptation  to  the  national  wants ;  or 
the  people  thesuselves  have  greatly  chan- 
ged, and  that  not  for  the  better.  At  all 
times  too  much  of  the  former,  we  would 
say  ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  sorrowing 
testimony  of  many  a  thoughtful  observer 
among  themselves,  not  a  little  of  the  latter 
also,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  English  litera- 
ture must  acknowledge  that  there  is  too 
much  foundation  for  both  of  these  charges: 
let  him  see  if  it  be  not  paralleled,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  accounted  for,  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  English  history. 

It  has  certainly  often  struck  us  as 
strange,  in  the  perusal  of  those  proud 
records;  first  imperceptibly  checking  our 
enthusiasm,  and  chilling  our  sympathy, 
then  entangling  and  perplexing  us,  till  we 
were  forced  to  unravel  it:  it  has  oflen 
bothered  us  that  we  could  not  find  this 
people  of  England,  fipecifically  as  a  people, 
doing  any  thing  note-worthy,  or  winning 
any  thing  love-worthy  for  themselves  or 
the  world  at  large.  They  were  born,  they 
eat,  drank,  slept,  and  died ;  but  further 
history  sayeth  not ;  beyond  the  slow  ad- 
vancement of  that  huge  digestive  mass, 
history  had  nothing  to  tell  of  tbern.  They 
drove  out  the  Danes  ?  Their  kings  &d  it. 
They  curbed  their  Norman  sovereigns,  and 
won  the  early  guarantees  of  fireedom? 
Their  nobles  and  clergy  did  it.  They  ran 
about  on  the  Crusi^es  ?  The  knights 
forced  them.  They  made  broad  England 
fair  and  fertile  ?  The  clergy  taught  them. 
They  reformed  their  religion?  A 
lecherous  monarch  began  it ;  a  politic  old 
maid  finished  it :  the  dergy  were  vacilla- 
ting, the  people  passive.  They  tried  to  be 
a  republic  ?  The  wealthy  commoners  be- 
gan it ;  the  sword-and-gospel  burgher 
gentry  consummated  it :  the  people  stood 
by  passive  when  Cromwell  beheaded  the 
first  Charles,  and  stared  in  stupid  acqui- 
escence when  Monk  brought  back  the 
second.  Next,  they  had  a  Revolution,  as 
it  is  called?  The  gentry  trundled  out 
their  lawful  king,  and  set  a  Dutch  usurper 
in  his  place :  but  the  people  stirred  not 
hand  nor  foot,  for  one  or  other;  they 
yawned  indifference,  or  grinned  approval, 
as  one  puppet  took  the  othei^s  placer- 
and  that  was  a  Revolulion  I  And  for  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  boasted  brilliancy,  which 

I  has^  alas!  tarnished  so  qukdily?    T07 
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obstinacy  did  it}  whig  hunger  for  place 
did  it;  the  fourth  estate,  the  reading  and 
writing  gently  did  it  (France  and  Belgium 
had  made  it  fashionable):  above  all,  the 
Irish  people^  banded  together  as  a  people, 
had  woh  Emancipation,  frowning  the  char- 
ter of  equality  from  the  iron  grasp  of  their 
renegade  countryman,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered it  inevitable ;  but  the  English  peo- 
ple^ as  a  people,  did  it  not,  won  it  not,  un- 
less dancing  round  a  bonfire  be  as  good  as 
kindling  it»  or  eating  a  plum-pudding  the 
same  as  making  it 

Again,  turning  to  other  objects  of  na- 
tional pride,  sometimes  well-founded,  some- 
times the  contrary ; — who  colonized  New 
England  ?  The  comfortable  puritans ; 
many  of  them  men  of  rank,  all  of  them 
men  of  substance.  Who  conquered  India  ? 
English  merchants.  Who  reared  up  the 
manufacturing  system  ?  The  timely  dis- 
coveries of  Arkwright  and  Watt  (men  of 
the  people  certainly,  but  solitary,  perse- 
cuted, unsustained  by  the  people)  made 
much  easy,  that  was  before  impossible; 
and  then  Lancashire  capitalists,  speculat- 
ing successfully  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
London  parish-apprentices,  whom  they 
bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  imported  by 
eart-loads  on  cart-loads,  set  about  building 
with  such  materials,  the  topmost,  and  now 
tottering  story  of  ''English  commercial 
prosperity." 

These  may  all  be  things  to  be  proud  of, 
or  they  may  not :  but  Whatever  their  true 
character,  they  were  all  the  gentry^  do- 
ings; they  were  not,  from  their  very  nature, 
they    could    not    be,    in   any    high    or 
noble   sense,    the  offspring  of  the    po- 
pular   enthusiasm,     or    the     emanation 
of  the    national  will,    tn    vain    do  we 
search  through  the  history  of  England  for 
one  of  those  ^eat  occasions,  those  land- 
lAaAa  in  the  world's  history,  beacons  to  the 
anbom  tiikie^  when  a  nation  rises  as  one  man 
to  defend  some  right  assailed,  or  to  repel 
tome  offer^  wrong  ;  when,  in  the  ardour 
of  unwonted  daring,  all  hearts  are  fused 
with  one  enthusiasm,  all  hands  devoted  to 
one  common  cause;  till  high  and  low  alike 
are  brothers  in  victory,  or,  should  ruin  be 
their  lot,  undivided  in  defeat  and  death. 
How  is  the  face  of  such  a  people  transfi- 

Sired  in  the  sun-light  of  approving  heaven ! 
ow  are  its  lineaments  dianged  from  that 
^y  forward,  and  marked  wi^  a  grace  and 
dignity,  which  the  blight  of  untoward  for- 
tune may  dim,  but  can  never  efface !  Suc- 
cesBfolandunsuccesrful  alike  are  inscribed 
on  tlmt  sacred  page ;  the  heroes  of  Switzer- 


land, the  burghers  of  Holland,  the  cove- 
nanters of  Scotland,  the  martyrs  of  Poland, 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol,  the  repub- 
licans of  France,  the  rebels  of  America, 
the  rebels  of  Greece,  the  rebels  of  Belgium: 
thus,  and  so  forth,  runs    the   catalogue. 
What  is  England's  claim  to  take  her  place 
among  them  ?    When  were  her  people  up 
and  doing  ?  What  deed  of  generous  self-de-* 
votion  marks  her  people  as  a  people,  or 
ever  made  them  feel  so  ?     We  search  her 
hieftory:  what  find  we  there  of  popular 
doings?     Jack    Cade    rebellions,    Titus 
Oates  enthusiasms.  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots,  Bristol  conflagrations,  Chartist  blus- 
terings  ;  backwards  and  forwards  we  turn 
the  leaves  of  her  history :  other  deeds  of 
the  people,  self-directed,  passion-roused, 
guided  by  spontaneous  impulse,   if  there 
have  been,  we  cannot  find  them.     They 
shot  long  shafts  at  Agincourt ;  serried  and 
firm  on  many  a  field  they  have*  stood  and 
feared  no    foe;  true  and  undaunted  on 
many  a  deck  they  have  died  the  death  of 
heroes ;  but  as  an  acting,  thinking,  feel- 
ing, living  people— our  eyes  are  dim,  or 
our   luck  bad,    or  else    die    world  mis- 
taken, which  calls  such  a  people  great, 
which  calls  such  a  people  free.     A  great 
aristocracy,  a  free  aristocracy, — ^that  were 
the  fitter  word.    As  are  the  people,  such 
is  their  literature  ^  or  rather  as  that  aristo- 
cracy was,  such  their  literature  remdus. 
Now  a  literature  of  this  kind,  destitute 
of  a  proper  locality,  not  broadly  based 
upon  national  tradition,   nor  thoroughly 
identified  with  national  habits,   is  much 
less  likely  to  strike  deep  root  in  a  strange 
soil,  than  one  of  a  healthier  constitution. 
Separated  by  the  thin,  but  scarce  passable 
fences,   of  polite  breeding,   conventional 
thinking,  and  refined,  unidiomatic,  ener- 
vate language,  at  once  from  the  under^ 
standings  and  affections  of  the  lower  orders, 
it  has  been  little  better  than  an  exotic  in 
its  own  country,  and  what  should  it  be  in 
another?     It  has  grown  up  in  isolation 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;    it  is  not  familiar  with   their 
thoughts;   it  sheds  no  perfume  in  their 
memories.    It  has  been  a  fine  thing  to 
look  at  in  the  gentleman's  green-house,  and 
a  pleasant  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  gentle- 
man to  cultivate  ;  but  it  never  grew  wild 
in  the  fields,  nor  threw  itself  in  the  poor 
man's  path ;  he  hath  not  plucked  it  when 
a  child,  nor  watched  it  spring  unbidden 
from  the  soil  of  a  parent's  grave :  its  praises 
live  not  on  his  lips,  it  pillows  not  his  weary 
head,  it  blooms  not  in  the  Elysian  glory 
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pf  his  woe-forgetting  dreams.  Why  it  has 
been  thas  with  English  literature,  were 
long  to  investigate;  a  brief  examination 
df  it  might  need  a  Yolnme.  This  much  is 
worth  remarking,  that  its  rise  was  exactly 
coeval  with  the  severance  of  the  people 
from  their  ancient  faith ;  though  certainly 
tome  deep-seated  chronic  malady  of  much 
remoter  origin,  is  indicated  by  their  failing 
to  retain  that  firm  hold  of  their  old  asso- 
ciations, which  the  people  of  Germany, 
of  Norway,  of  Scotland,  and  other  re- 
formed countries,  preserved  amid  not  less 
perilous  changes  of  language,  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  literature  is 
intensely  national,  and  cast  in  the  mould 
of  popular  thought,  it  sometimes  oblite- 
rates nearly  all  traces  of  indigenous  cul- 
ture in  the  countries  to  which  conquest 
or  commerce  have  carried  its  seeds  or  scions. 
What  remains  we  possess  of  Grecian  wri- 
ters, are  but  the  collected  fragments  of 
▼arioQs  national  literatures,  removed  from 
each  other,  some  by  two  thousand  years 
of  time,  and  others  by  as  many  miles  of 
apace ;  wherever  the  Greeks  forced  their 
way,  as  conquerors  and  colonists,  or  as 
slaves  and  adventurers,  they  carried  their 
literature  with  them,  and  raised  there  a 
new  edifice,  characteristic  more  or  less  of 
their  adopted  country.  They  made  them- 
selves indispensable  to  the  rich,  and  so 
Ibey  set  the  fashion ;  while  with  the  poor 
they  knew  how  to  sympathise,  and  so  be- 
guiled them  (foolishly  enough,  we  must 
think,  but  not  without  a  show  of  compen- 
aatton)  to  reject  their  own  uncouth 
traditions,  and  adopt  the  more  graceful 
fancies  of  those  who  promised  to  civilise 
them.  The  effect  on  Roman  literature 
(where  alone  we  have  any  means  of 
estimating  it)  was  perfectly  terrific ;  and 
that  from  a  very  early  period.  The  time- 
honoured  traditions  of  their  ancient  his- 
tory, the  wild  outpourings  of  tbe  native 
genius,  in  ballad  chronicle,  or  fantastic 
Atellane,  withered  away  before  it,  or  as- 
sumed its  garb  and  complexion,  and  were 
themselves  no  more.  The  only  depart- 
oient  of  that  literature,  as  we  know  it,  in 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  people,  was 
the  drama ;  and  its  most  popular  authors, 
(the  models  and  depositories  to  the  latest 
period,  of  the  unspoiled  Latin  idiom)  were 
mere  translators  from  the  Greek.  And 
this  deterioration  (for  such,  with  all  our  ad- 
miration  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  take  leave 
to  deem  it)  was  undeniably  paralleled  and 
tMcompamedby  manycorruptioos,  of  which 


and  of  the  things  corrupted  M  traee  \m 
since  been  lost.  Some  will  teU  us  tbattlra 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  ancient  literatures  with  the 
mythology  and  observances  of  tbe  popnlsr 
faith :  but  this  is  only  strengthening  oar 
argument;  for  in  that  very  union  lies 
much  of  that  intense  nationality  which  we 
have  asserted  to  be  characteristic  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Arab  literature  spread  itself  with  the  Sifo- 
hsmmedan  faith  and  Saracen  dominatioi, 
east  as  hr  as  Hindustan,  and  west  as  far 
as  Spain ;  and  may  still  be  found  either 
participant  or  paramount  in  every  coontiy 
where  it  has  once  got  footing :  nay,  ^ 
entire  literature  of  Europe  still  retainsa 
visible  and  not  unbecoming  tinge  (being 
so  moderate)  of  that  southern  innisioi. 
Nor  is  this  tamer  century  altogether  un- 
fruitful in  such  influences.  The  literstne 
of  Germany,  by  reason  of  its  copiousnen, 
its  depth,  its  beauty,  and,  above  all,  theeom* 
parative  nearness  of  its  ruling  genioses  to 
our  time,  and  the  consequent  adaptation 
of  their  writings  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  age,  threatens  no  little 
injury  to  the  individuality  of  the  se- 
veral nations  of  the  north  of  Europe, » 
similar  in  language,  so  closely  connected 
in  history,  and  deriving  most  of  their  tri- 
ditions  from  one  common  fonntain'^ead, 
with  more  laborious  and  successful  Ger- 
many. The  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  a  ts- 
pestry  as  yet  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of  Earo- 
pean  curiosity,  would,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  supply  examples  not  less  remark* 
able. 

But  then,  had  not  the  French  lltefs* 
ture  its  day  of  universal  dominion, 
surely  without  such  attributes  as  these  .^ 
Good  friends,  we  wish  we  could  disabuse 
you  of  the  notion  that  literature  is  onlj 
printed  books,  or  that  we  (as,  alas! 
too  many  do,  who  ought  to  know  better) 
are  thinking  only  of  the  gentry,  while  ire 
prate  about  the  people, — ^reasoningforeooth 
from  the  annoyances  of  the  former  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  latter;  or  feeding  the 
hungry  nations  with  chicken-broth,  and 
forging  tweezers  instead  of  plough-shares. 
If  we  err  that  way,  'tis  entirely  against  oor 
will ;  for  we  strive  most  earnestly  to  avoid 
it— but  to  reply.  The  French  iiteratore 
of  the  last  century  was  really  much  more 
national  than  people  are  disposed  to  alioir; 
it  was  at  least  most  characteristic  of  the 
people  it  sprung  from :  but  what  of  that? 
what  did  the  boors  of  Russia,  or  all  below 
the  genteel  classes  of  Gennasyy  (»r  Spah^ 
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or  Juiff  or  England,  know  of  it  ?  And 
M  it  vanished  as  speediiy  as  it  came,  and 
«nre  that  its  poison  still  taints  the  air  of 
oertain  philosophic  coteries,  it  left  few 
lelics  behind  it.  A  literature  of  that 
description,  being  a  mere  genteel  affecta- 
tiou,  in  the  longs. run  excites  a  reaction 
against  it,  and  bolts  to  escape  a  kicking, 
or  crouches  into  a  corner,  and  from  mi- 
nister of  state,  and  high-salaried,  palace- 
fined  university  professor,  >  turns  cook  and 
vilet  de  chambre. 

It  is  worth  noticing  also,  that  the  two 
most  popular   and  influential    of  British 
authors,  Shakspeare  himself  not  excepted, 
have  been,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  great 
body  <^  their   brethren,  remarkable  for 
their  nationality,  provincial  and  imperfect 
though  it  were,  and  thereon  is  their  repu- 
tation based :  and  this,  not  only  in  the 
British  dominions,  but  idso  in  Europe  and 
America.    Byron  may  have  made  a  greater 
Boise,  and  driven  more  dandies  daft ;  but 
Bums  and    8cott  have  penetrated  (the 
Scotch,  the  national  part  of  them)  where 
BO  other  British  authors  have  ever  been 
heard  of;  where,  In  fact,  writers  less  simple, 
kn  unaffected,  less  strong  in  rugged  force 
of  character,  such  as  Scotland  once  was 
proud  of,  had  vainly  asked  for  admittance. 
Nay,  more,  it  may  perhaps  turn  out,  from 
the  want  of  the  natural  germs  among  them- 
self  es,  and  also  partly  from  the  exeavoHon 
(ai  Dr.  Chalmers  loves  to  phrase  it)  of 
the  English  population  by  the  Irish  and 
the  Scotch,  that  the  basis  of  the  new-bom 
English  literature,  when  it  sees  the  light, 
will  be  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish.     At  this 
moment  Bums  is  more  popular  with  the 
working  classes    of  England,    than   any 
aothor  except  Cobbett  has  ever  been ;  and 
the  Irish  melodies  are  sung  in  their  Sunday- 
schools  :  to  most  diabolical  doggrel,  to  be 
lore,  but  the  tunes  will  live   among  the 
people,  and  the  doggrel  will  as  surely  die. 
**  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges  V* 

We  admit,  however,  that  a  genteel  lite- 
rature, be  it  visitor  or  native,  brings  with 
it  dangers  of  jts  own ;  and  strange  to  say, 
especially  so  when  it  takes  up  its  abode 
among  a  democratic  people.  .  For,  by  one 
of  those  apparent  inconsbtencies.  which 
are  the  world's  light  and  shadow,  such  a 
literature  is  always  more  or  less  attractive 
to  a  nation  of  a  democratic  turn :  that  is, 
where  the  humbler  classes,  whatever  their 
soeial  condition,  aim  incessantly  at  higher 
objects  than  food  or  clothing,  or  othier 
creature  wadottM^  and  however  debarred 


of  them,  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  no- 
bler things,  and  shape  their  theory  of  life 
accordingly.  A  people  of  this  disposition 
are  but  too  prone'  to  mistake  the  proper 
means  of  elevating  themselves  and  their 
country.  They  are  but  too  prone  to  fol- 
low the  track  of  the  gentry,  and  barter 
away  for  the  inanities  of  the  latter  the 
strength  of  their  own  realities;  grasping 
at  the  icy  shadow  of  convention^  exist- 
ence, and  losing  in  the  struggle  to  climb 
below  themselves,  the  last,  most  precious 
gift  of  old  impartial  nature,  the  dowry  of 
heroic  life,  which  hath  dwelt  in  their  iur 
stinctive  efforts  even  from  remotest  ages* 
But  thus  the  wild  flowers  of  the  worid  are 
doomed  to  be  rooted  out  alike  from  moun- 
tain and  from  valley,  till  the  earth  be  one 
tame  garden,  and  its  greatness  also  tame* 
and  its  virtues  pale  and  bloated  ■■  cabbages 
in  place  of  oaks.  It  is  a  very  mournful 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man ;  the  master- 
key  to  so  many  of  his  miseries  I  A  chap- 
ter not  finished  either ;  perhaps  but  now 
decidedly  begun ;  though  we  do  not 
know — ^the  world  has  lo^t  so  much,  is  now 
so  beggared  of  its  ancient  wealth,  it  might 
puzzle  us  to  assign  the  proportion  of  what 
it  lias  still  to  lose.  This  much,  as  a  crying 
evil  of  our  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
lament,  that  while  the  humbler  classes  are 
every  where  taking  to  books,  and  forsak- 
ing the  ancient  ways  of  spontaneous  mirth 
and  social  passion,  in  which  they  lived 
and  loved  before-^there  should  be  so  few 
books  suited  for  them,  good  enough  for 
them;  that  the  vapid  literature  of  an 
effete  gentry  should  be,  in  many  places, 
their  sole  resource  :  and  worse  than  all, 
that  so  few  attempts  should  be  made  to 
repair  or  rebuild  those  edifices  of  sublimer 
art,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  so  many 
countries,  and  which,  when  a  nation  takes 
to  literature,  are  so  imperatively  needed 
for  its  shelter  and  its  strength.  On  this 
subject  we  have  much  to  say,  and  cannot 
dwell  upon  it  now :  we  have  already  far 
exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  allowed 
ourselves  for  a  brief  glance  at  such  topics, 
in  connection  with  our  speculations  on  the 
tendency  of  those  humble  efforts  to  avert 
such  a  fate,  which  manifest  themselves 
among  us. 

**  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mr. 
Archdeacon  ?"  enquires  more  than  one  of 
our  patient  readers.  Much,  good  friends, 
much.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Archdeacon 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, Uie  first  man  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  who,  publishing  a  aeries  of  volnmea, 
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illustrative  of  the  legends  and  scenery 
around  him,  has  ventured  to  rely,  almost 
exclusively,  on  the  support  of  his  native 
province.  And  most  creditably  has  Con* 
naught  answered  the  appeal :  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  there  for  the 
irorks  of  an  unknown  writer*  recommended 
to  them  by  no  prestige  of  extraneous  re- 
putation, and  moreover  evidently  little 
versed  in  the  stratagems  not  unusudly 
considered  lawful  in  those  pursuits  of  au- 
thor and  bookseller,  with  which  he  ekes 
out  the  Scanty  income,  derivable  from  his 
honourable  but  ill-requited  toil,  as  an 
humble  country  schoolmaster.  Is  all  this 
nothing?  Or  is  it  not  rather  an  event  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught,  now  that  iHtera- 
ture  is  assuming  so  much  importance  in 
history. 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  dwell 
upon  the  merits  of  Connaught,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  our  national  struggles; 
we  can  but  barely  allude  to  the  delightful 
and  undying  remembrance,  that  there  the 
rays  of  the  Milesian  sunset  shed  their  last 
departing  glory;  there  the  last  wild  reve- 
lations of  Irish  melody  were  poured  from 
the  harp  of  Carolan,  till  the  tones  of  that 
unequalled  music,  most  ethereal  inspira- 
tion that  this  earth  hath  ever  known,  com- 
plainingly  died  away,  and  the  silence  of 
death  and  despair  ftill  heavily  over  the  land. 
That  pall  no  hand  may  lift ;  no  power  recall 
to  life  the  dust  that  lies  beneath  it  That 
Ibrm  of  breathing  beauty  the  worid  will 
look  on  no  more:  'tis  gone,  and  for  ever. 
A  new  day  is  dawning  on  us,  new  paths 
of  enterprise  opening,  new  modes  of  life 
and  liberty  arising;  glories  of  another 
order  we  must  address  ourselves  to  win. 
In  which  career  of  honour,  wilt  not  Cort- 
n aught,  with  all  her  various  powers,  be 
among  the  foremost?  And  for  instance, 
in  this  one  field  of  activity,  In  which  Mr. 
Archdeacon  appears  as  the  herald,  let  the 
forecasting  reader  Just  imagine  what  books 
will  yet  be  written  in  Connaught;  what 
deeds  done  in  Connaught  which  history, 
the  most  enduring  branch'  of  literature, 
will  yet  be  called  on  worthily  to  tccord. 
Has  she  iiot  the  Shanaon  behind  her, 
)ias  she  nQt  the  Atlantic  before  her  ?  what 
may  she  hot  yet  achievi^,  If  she  be  but 
true  to  herself,  and  jtti^e  to  h^r  sister  ][>ro- 
vinces?  No  oti'e  tan  reflect  on  th^  future 
prospects  oi  T'celand*,  Without  at  once  per- 
ceiving, thsL^ '  is  tiohnaught  is  npir  the 
most  deeply  sunfi:  id  misery  snd  tf ecay>  fco 


It  is  destined  to  be  hereafter  th6  richeit 
and  most  powerful.  The  throne  of  our 
fhture  greatness  must  be  set  faeiog  the 
west.  It  may  take  a  thousand  years  to 
mature  so  mighty  a  change ;  but  thither 
eventually  will  Irish  enterprise  most  thickly 
congregate,  and  thence  as  from  a  migbtj 
heart  will  flow,  with  nnremitliDg  foree,  ths 
life's  blood  of  national  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  bunUe  eibrts  la 
that  untried  field  of  literature,  which  ea 
the  present  occasion  we  have  VRderlakea 
to  examine, — Mr.  Arohdeacon's  int  pab« 
licatlon*  was  a  strtkhig  example,  Mk  of 
much  that  we  have  been  saying  about  ib- 
reign  literature  and  its  infloeneea,  and  alas 
ot  the  local  diseouragemeats  wbieh  eon* 
eurred  therewith  to  repress  Hm  evtbreak 
of  his  powers.  **  Love  wilt  find  oat  t 
way,"  says  the  oM  ballad,  ^nd  auiely  so 
wtll  genius ;  but  the  paths  it  ia  f>reed  to 
follow,  too  frequently  lead  from  its  ohfeet, 
instead  of  towards  it :  just  as  the  garb  in 
which  it  chooses  to  make  its  appearance, 
too  oflen  apes  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to 
be  suitable  or  becoming  to  the  wearer.  It 
is  a  queer  thing,  and  yet  most  natural,  in 
the  first  literary  attempts  of  a  man  writing 
in  the  heart  of  Connaught,  lo  t»e  reminded, 
at  every  page,  of  authors  whom  the  writer 
not  unwisely  loved,  perhaps,  but  most  un- 
wisely emulated.  **  Connaught  in  lld^!" 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
"  Everard/*f  though  giving  many  indica- 
tions of  the  talent,  more  fully  displayed 
in  a  later  publication,  were  spoiled  tbrougli- 
out  by  this  tang  of  various  admixtures, 
which  concealed  their  natural  flavour. 
Here  ft  was  Mrs.  Radclifie  that  was  imi- 
tated, there  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott;  here 
H  was  Byron,  there  it  was  Campbell ;  and 
so  on,  through  ail  the  Dii  Majorca  of  the 
circulating  library,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Dii  MinoreS.  But,  alas !  "what  eise  was  to 
be  expected  P  How  or  where  was  tbe 
author  to  learn  that  it  ^as  to  Irish  litera- 
ture he  was  to  contribute-;  that  -fbr  irish- 
men he  ought  to  write,  and,  fhmlliflir  as  he 
was  with  Irish  life,  confine  thereto  both 
his  purpose  of  labour  and  fatsr  hops  of  re- 
ward? Almost  all  th^  books  he  bad  to 
read  were  of  Brttkh  teanolhetiite,'  ^r 
written  with  an  eye  to  the  ftvour  d(  the 
British  pufolfe.  To  risottbove  Ihto  rioiifh 
of  despondi^ney,  and  assert  the  iffgHtiof 
the  Irish  mlind,  was  at  that  ttine  an  Mfrt 
^tlaring,  ftom  whiiA  a  niian  of  fiir*l^ 


I  <       r    ^     T  I    I  »«  — 


^f^mdt  an  Iri^i  T^e,  of  tjtt  AWeleebih 
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eodowmente  night  liftTe  Mcoiled  vilh  dit- 
may,  familiar  ^oagh  the  thought  be  now 
to  thousands  throughout  the  cooatrv. 

^'Conoaught  ia  1799,"  ^ufTered  alao 
from  the  author  a  timidity,  and  hia  anxiety, 
in  the  thomv  paths  of  patronage,  to  stand 
well  with  all  parties.  He  ought  either 
not  to  have  chosen  such  a  subject ;  or  eke, 
once  it  was  chosen,  he  ought  to  have  en* 
tered  heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  not  impaired  the  dignity  of  his 
heroes,  or  lessen^  the  interest  in  thejurtate, 
at  one  tiaie  by  unmeaning  .caricatures  of 
the  popidar  enthusiasm,  at  another,  by 
sleekly  submissive  notes,  tempering  with 
their  icy  imp^tiaiity  some  uo^v^onted  fer- 
vour of  the  text  %U  these  wei^^  after 
all,  the  errors  of  a  young  writer,  end  of 
one  treated  with  so  muc£  kindness,  that 
we  canoQt  seriously  blame  him  for  allowing 
his  gratitude  to  get  the  better  of  hia  dis- 
cretion* 

'<  Everard,''  published  in  1635,  is  mudi 
the  longest  work  of  the  author,  and,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  also,  his  own  prime 
favourite*  We,  however,  cannot  regard  it 
so  favourably.  It  is  defective  in  plot,  dif- 
fose  in  style,  and  overcharged  with  senti- 
ment of  rather  a  common-place  description. 
There  are  passages,  however,  of  consider- 
able power.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote 
the  story  of  Darky  Sullivan,  as  capitally 
told  by  Jack  Murphy,  and  Wlnny,  his  in- 
terrupiing  spouse;  but  the  work  is  too 
long  published  to  admit  of  our  taking  such 
a  liberty  with  our  readers.  There  is  a 
clever  portrait  of  one  Captain  Howly,  an 
upstart, overbearing  magistrate:  tbisiand 
several  amusing  fetches  of  doings  in 
court-house  and  gaol,  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  auger's  courage  waxed  with 
bis  years  and  experience. 

"  Legends  of  Connaught,"  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
author  8  earlier  writings.  It  b  a  collection 
of  short  stories;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  much 
to  the  author's  advantage,  asvbe  has  no 
great  skill  in  the  formation  of  a  plot,  or 
management  of  a  longer  narrative.  There 
>•  also  much  less  affectation  of  fine  senti- 
ment, and  it  ia  written  throughout  more 
csrefully,  and  we  fancy  ftr  more  naturally. 
The  first  story  in  the  volume,  and  consi- 
derably the  longest,  is  an  able  sketch  of  the 
list  riotous  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  cele- 
bnrted  George  Robert  Fitzgerald,  the 
prince  of  bravoes  and  fire-eaters.  This  is 
certainly  a  stirring  subject,  and  capable  of 
being  woven  intoe  romance  of  no  ordinary 
power.  '   Hr,   Archdeacon's   errori   we 


apprehend,  has  been,  that  he  has  neither 
made  it  a  history  of  Fitzgerald's  life,  nor  yet 
a  complete  romance.  He  has  aimed  too 
much  at  uniting  the  vrai-semblablef  and 
the  vraij  frequently  giving  minute  details 
which  are  evidently  the  offspring  of  his 
imagination^  and,  nevertheless,  producing 
his  vouchers  as  he  goes  along,  and  en- 
trenohittg  binwetf  behind  authentic  docu- 
moafSi  against  the  incredulity  of  his 
readers.  The  earlier  scenes  of  Fitzge- 
ralcTs  life,  would  aLso  have  afforded  much 
greater  scope  fo^  fm  amusing  novel, 
than  the  unhappy  frenzies  which  preceded 
his  ignonriniousend.*  '^The  Election"  is  a 
good-humoured  account  of  a  Connaught 
county  contest,  but  we  would  say,  rather 
tame,  and  not  half  so  full  of  fun  and  frolic 
as  irrefragable  iaot  would  have  warranted. 
Inde.ed  it  is  not  on  such  topics  that  the 
author  appears  to  advantage.  He  has  less 
elasticity  of  spirit  than  the  generality  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  often  walks  soberly 
along,  when  he  ought  to  be  springing  from 
thesqd.  We  shall,  therefore,  turn  to  scenes 
where  he  is  more  at  home ;  and  here  we 
feel  we  would  not  be  doing  him  justice, 
if  we  did  not  quote  pretty  largely.  The 
volume,  besides,  contains  so  much  variety, 
that  the  author  can  well  afford  to  spare  us 
the  greater  portion  of  his  story  of 

AUCE  THOMPSON. 

«  The  doth  was  removed,  after  the  temperate 
but  hearty  sad  substantial  meal ;  the  hearth-stone 
aiid  nicely  sanded  floor  were  neatly  swept;  and 
the  laige  old  faooily  Bible  and  spectwdes  wiped  and 
pUosd  before  Isaac  Thompson  by  his  daughter, 
who  was  then  proceeding  to  her  usual  household 
duties,  when  her  father  called  ^  Alice.' 

*<  What  was  there  startling  in  that  dear  name  ? 
or  why  did  she  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing,  at  that 
strong,  but  to  her  ever  tender  and  affectionate 
voice  ?  She  moved  forward  a  few  ^ces,  while  he 
displaced  the  spectacles  he  had  habituallv  put  on, 
and  stood  trembling  and  confused,  with  her  arms 
meekly  by  her  side. 

«< « Aliee,  where  ha*  ye  been  these  few  evenings 
psat  ?'  He  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  glow- 
tog  fiMe{  but  she  could  not  endure  his  scrutiniz- 
ing glance,  and  drooped  her  head  like  the  rose 
before  the  tempest*s  breath. 

«* « I'm  ^,  however,  ye  ha'  still  the  grace  not 


all  by  a  freen',  who  wad  not  see  ye  gangin'  till 
destruction  without  a  wamio*.  Ye're  turnin'  out 
an  early  gaddtf  and  janketter,'  he  added,  after  a 
Ikde  pause,  and  in  a  tone  of  increased  bitterness ; 
<  God  of  Abraham,  that  X  should  live  to  see  a  child 

•  The  recent  numbers  of  tlic  University  Maga- 
zine contain  a  very  dever,  but,  we  fear,  fur  a  true 
history,  rather  embellished  account  of  this  rol- 
liddi^hero* 
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o'  mine  punuin*  such  like  filtbyinclinaHoni,  even 
in  the  very  openin*  o'  her  life  I  Wat  it  for  this  ye 
were  so  carefully  reared,  in  the  knowledge  o*  that 
holy  book  ?  O,  blessed  was  yer  poor  mother's  lot 
that  she  remained  not  to  see  ond  cnrse  this  day  !' 
hi-he  passed  his  coarse  hand  across  his  eyes,  to 
conceal  or  wipe  away  the  tear  that  had  started 
there«— *  Edward  Sullivan,  the  wildest  and  most 
reprolmte  youth  in  the  parish/  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  wrath,  heard  far  above  the  tears  and  sobs 
of  Alice,  *  but  that  matters  not.  What  business 
bad  you  to  mingle  wi'  the  abomination*  of  papisirv  ? 
Ha*  ye  no  fear  o*  God  about  ye^  nor  shami*  or  a 
maiden,  to  be  huntin*  ofther  men  ?  But  I  now 
swear  by  that  righteous  God,  who  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible and  untimely  death  on  Absalom  for  rebellio' 
again  his  father,  that  if  ever  1  find  ye  apeak  to^  or 
keep  company  wi*  Sullivan  again,  ye  shall  be,  fra* 
that  houri  no  longer  daughter  o*  mine«  nor  in  this 
bouse,  ond  a  father's  curse  shall  pursue  ye  through 
the  world.' 

'<  *  O,  curse  me  not,  dear  father/  sobbed  the 
terrified  girl,  flin^g  herself  on  her  knees,  *  ourse 
me  not.' 

<*  *  ELnell  not  till  me,  foolish  girl ;  never  knell 
till  oiw  mortal.  But  go  ond  in  treat  pardon  o'  yer 
God  for  being  seduced  until  company-keepin'  wi' 
those  that  are  shut  out  fra'  the  light  o*  his  wa^s, 
ond  beg  his  grace  to  strengthen  ye  in  yei  good  in- 
tentions.' 

"She  flitted  from  the  room,  noiseless  as  a 
ahadow,  and  he  resumed  his  spectacles. 

"  Isaac  Thompsonls  ancestors  had  been  one  of 
a  swarm  of  settlers  who  had  emigrated  from  the 
north  to  the  land  of  discovery,  Connaught,  and 
lighted  by  great,  b»t  not  singular  good  fortune,  on 
the  rich,  fertile  spot  where  now  stands  the  village 
of  Derrybeg,  with  its  pretty  brid|p  and  spire,  and 
orchards.  The  ancient  but  indigent  possessore 
were  displaced  for  the  more  wealthy  and  intelli- 
gent northerns ;  and,  for  the  soil  at  least,  the 
change  was  much  for  the  better. 

'*  The  small,  neat,  white  houses  constituting  the 
villsge,  are  clustered  on  the  hill  side,  each  with  its 
little  orchard-garden,  well  enclosed  with  its  green 
hedge-rows,  and  reaching  down  to  a  narrow  river 
that  glides  along  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
From  those,  in  the  early  summer  time,  when  the 
crimson  and  snowy  blossoms  are  clustered  on  the 
apple  and  hawthorn  trees  the  sight  and  smell  are 
regaled  with  a  cluud  of  frsgrance  and  beauty,  and 
the  wayfarer  often  lingers  in  his  psth  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  their  shade,  and  admire  that  pictures- 
que village,  with  the  rich  cultivated  grounds  that 
extend  round  it  on  all  sides. 

'*  The  sombre  appearance,  distant  manners,  and 
cautious  habits  of  the  settlers,  rendered  them,  on 
their  first  arrival  here,  quite  a  distinct  class  from 
the  thoughtless,  hastv,  and  improvident  race  sur- 
rounding them ;  ana  their  descendants  continue 
so  in  a  great  measure  up  to  this  period ;  their  pre- 
judices and  peculiarities  having  descended  as  an 
inheritance  with  their  farms  to  the  present  day. 
Isaac  Thompson,  at  least,  had  not  degenerated 
one  iot  from  the  staunchest  of  his  forefsthers  in 
his  loathing  of  papists  and  rebels.  Indeed,  his 
general  habits  and  manners  were  so  peculiarly  stent 
and  repulsive,  that  he  had  acquired  the  name  of 
black  Isaac,  even  among  his  own  friends ;  vet  had 
he  the  meekest,  and  by  far  the  prettiest  oaughter 
in  the  village ;  and  he  fully  felt,  and  in  his  own 
way,  acknowledged  her  value.  It  were  hard  to 
tell,  when  on  a  fine  evening  he  walked  with  her 
found  his  farm,  which  of  the  two  1m  pridfd  most 


In ;  and  in  truth  they  were  both  beantifiil  objects, 
and  well  deserving  of  admiration.  Yet,  perbapi, 
the  deep»  rich  ro^e  hues  of  Alice's  complefion, 
thatt  with  Ver  silky  auburn  hair  profusely  cluster, 
ing  over  it,  and  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eye,  nisde 
summer  in  tbe  heart  of  her  parent  and  lover,  might 
as  well  indicate  the  seeds  ol  decay  in  her  constitu. 
tion  as  beauty  in  iu  glow  of  ^oung  health  uhI 
spirits;  for  the  maiden's  disposition  was  not  tbtt 
playful,  gladsome  one  that  assorts  so  well  witk 
youthful  innocence  and  happincsa  the  sparklis^ 
overflow  of  health's  crysuu  spring.  Hers  wv 
rather  remarkable  for  its  meek  and  gentle  sedste- 
nesa,  resembling  rather  the  deep*  shaded  river, 
that  in  the  silence  of  its  depths,  glides  along  nou^ 
less  and  unseen,  than  the  lively  atreamlet  tint 
murmurs  loudly  but  pleasantly  its  music  on  the 
ear.  But  the  deep,  still  river  long  retains  the  im- 

{iression  made  on  it,  while  the  more  rapid  streus* 
et  receives  nor  retains  none;  and  eren  a  ften 
father's  stem  interdict  bad  little  power  to  efface 
from  Alice's  affectionate  heart  the  impceisi<B 
made  there. 

<*  Did  she  then  love  Edward  Sullivan,  who,  as 
her  father  truly  said,  was  one  of  the  wildeit  yoaths 
in  the  parish  ?  How  could  her  gentle  spirit  in- 
tertwine Itself  so  closely  with  one  ao  botsterooi 
as  his  ?  Does  not  the  ivy  entwine  itself  round 
the  oak?  and  do  we  not  often  the  most  admire 
those  qualities  we  possess  tbe  least  ?  To  her,  he 
was  always  gentle  as  the  summer  winds ;  and  per. 
haps  there  was  a  secret  pride  and  pleasure  in  thiu 
having  a  mastery  over  a  fierce,  proud  spirit, 
*  That  brooked  ocmtrol  f^om  none  beside.' 

'<  And  such  a  one  was  Sullivan's,  though  he  it- 
served  not  half  the  rebrobation  bestowed  on  him 
by  her  father ;  for,  though  one  of  the  foremost  at 
all  the  village  feats,  and  first  chosen  when  any 
fmlic  was  toward,  which  required  forward  and 
daring  courage,  he  had  never  been  implicated  in 
any  crime,'  nor  stigmatised  with  any  actual  rice. 

**  He  had  in  early  life  been  educated  as  for  the 
church  by  bis  uncle,  a  priest;  but,  though  possessed 
of  strong  talents  and  capability  of  Teaming,  his 
fiery  and  impetuous  temper  utterly  unfitted  him 
for  the  priesthood.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
had  neither  perseverance  nor  inclination  to  pursue 
his  studies  further,  or  turn  to  any  profit  tbe  sc- 
quirements  already  gained.  Indeed,  an  ardent 
thirst  for  every  amusement  in  his  reach,  and  being 
distinguished  at  all  manly  sports,  was  his  besetting 
fault;  and  to  gratify  this,  he  wasted  both  bis 
time  and  the  little  inheritance  that  was  daily  siui 
rapidly  diminishing.  Ue  loved  Alice  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  he  was  well  repaid, 
for  she  loved  him  with  a  deep,  true,  and  tender 
love. 

**  Though  she  had  promised  that  Edward  should 
be  as  nothing  to  her,  and  knew  not,  nor  had  evet 
ventured,  even  in  thought,  to  disobey  her  fatheft 
who  was  wayward  and  ob^^tifkate  as  &re  itself,  yet 
to  utterly  uproot  him  from  that  heart  where  he  bsd, 
with  all  hie  fiinlts,  planted  himself  so  firmly,  was 
far  an  overtask  for  her  gentle  spirit*  and  her  coD' 
stitution  promned  much  sooner  to  sink  beaesth 
the  conflicting  emotions  that  overwhelmed  it.  Oh, 
'tis  a  fearful  strife  between  patience  and  passion 
for  the  first  few  days  after  the  wreck  of  the  young 
affections  1  Then  the  soul  either  lises  elsstic 
and  victorious  from  that  struggle^  or  bends  be- 
neath it  for  ever. 

*'  Poor  Alice  moved  about  her  usual  avocstions 

-in  hopeless  heact-dcknesB,  still,  before  thesiliot 
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cbaaged  and  sedate  as  srer;  and  it  was  along 
week  before  she  ventured  oat  even  as  far  as  the 
garden,  where  every  tbin|^  woald  remind  her  of 
one  the  must  try  to  forget  for  ever.  A  summer's 
fun  wssbaming  glorioody  in  the  ckmdless  heaven 
It  she  «t  there,  for  the  first  time  since  her  pro- 
mise, 00  a  tnrf  seat,  in  the  luxurious  shadow  of  a 
Urge  tree  that  gracefully  canopied  the  stream 
helow.  The  green  earth,  with  its  myrisd!!  of 
ktpp7  creatures,  was  rejoicing  in  the  delicious 
fjriric  of  the  season ;  but  from  that  sweet  spot  all 
objects  were  sbut  ont  hj  the  blossoms  and  flowers, 
MVf  t  few  that  assorted  well  with  them— the  deep 
bloesithing  sky  above,  the  little  sparkling  stream 
wen  in  flashes  l>etween  the  ^een  folisge  that 
wsred  over  and  dipped  into  its  snrftce,  and  a 
linnet  that  had  bnilt  bis  nest  in  a  near  rose  bush, 
otdwas  mingling  his  exquisite  music  with  the 
dresmy  song  of  the  trees  and  waters.  To  all  these 
lights  and  sounds  of  gladness  and  beauty,  however, 
the  heart  of  Aliee,  that,  like  a  sweetly  touched 
inftnunent,  wed  to  vibrate  within  her  to  their 
influence,  was  now  insensible.  She  sat  on  the 
green  mound,  with  the  Bible  opened  on  her  knee?. 
A  few  tear-drops*  »tained  the  page,  but  her 
thoQgfats  were  far  from  it.  Deep,  and  yet  wander, 
isgvere  her  meditations,  when  she  was  roused 
by  snutling  in  the  hedge,  and  in  an  instant  Kd- 
ward  Sullivan  was  at  her  side.'* 

The  dialogue  between  tbe  lovers  is 
much  after  the  usual  fashion ;  we,  there- 
fore, pass  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  where 
Edward  breaks  the  news  to  Alice  of  his 
approaching  departure  to  another  land, 
aod  exacts  from  her  an  oath  of  fidelity  :-^ 

**  I  am  going  to  America,  and  ere  I  go,  I  wish 
—you  must  swear,  that  you  will  not  be  the  wife 
of  another  before  three  years.  If  1  survive 
till  then,  I  shall,  with  Ood*s  help,  have  realized 
what  may  shield  ns  from  the  chilling  blasts  of 
poverty  for  life.  If  I  return  not  by  that  time,  you 
nay  reckon  that  Edward  Sullivan  is  not  among  the 
lirwg.' 

**'  Edward,  I  need  not  promise  yon,  for  Twill 
not  live  to  be  a  wife.' 

**  *  Have  better  hopes.  We  shall  spend  many 
Inppv  years  together  yet,  dear  Alice,  after  those 
dottds  shall  have  blown  away.' 

'''No,  Edward,  I  feci  it  here,'  laying  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  *what  tells  me,  that  when  next 
those  trees  and  flowers  will  be  smilinff  in  their 
haaty  to  the  blue  summer  sky,  and  that  green 
linnet  warbling  among  them  his  sweet  song,  that 
wti  to  make  my  heart  spring  within  me  with  joy, 
Alice  will  be  sleeping,  insensible  to  all,  in  the 
cold  grave.  But  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  wiU 
ptomi^e.* 

"  *  No ;  yon  must  kneel,  and  swear  on  that 
boly  book.' .  She  knelt.  '  Now  pray,  that  the 
ptuniies  made  in  that  book  may  be  or  no  avail  to 
70U  on  the  judgment  day,  if  you  be  .the  wife  of 
■Bother  for  the  space  of  three  years.' 

^She  pronounced  that  fearful  imprecation ;  and 
duping  Ms  arms  around  her,  as  if  tney  were  never 
more  to  be  withdrawn,  they  tank  into  a  silent 
*n|jnee,  in  which  there  was  more  of  bitterness 
*nd  despair  than  even  of  affection. 

."There  was  no  word  more  spoken;  but  you 
^|ht  hesr  the  answering  throbbing  of  their  hearts, 
■.Ui  pmud  and  wayward  spirit  Bungled  its  bitter 
ti«iina&  hfis.    Thty  parted ;  and  Alice  strug- 


gled, in  the  morr  than' usnal  bustle  of  domestic 
employments,  to  drown  all  the  busy  and  agonie- 
ing  recollections  of  the  past.  But  the  worm  which  ' 
was  never  to  slumber,  was  gnawing  her  heart; 
and  she  began  to  droop  and  pine,  like  a  delicate 
flower  over  which  the  blight  has  come  before  its 
time.  The  flush  was  still  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
lustre  in  her  eye  ;  but  the  core  was  diseased. 
Strength  and  appetite  were  failing  fast ;  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  latent  germs  of  decay  in 
her  constitncion  were  putting  forth  their  power  and 
doing  their  work  surely,  though  secretly—the 
more  surely,  because  secretly.  She  bore  it  all, 
however,  patiently  and  meekly,  and  breathed  no 
word  of  complaint  or  repining.  Her  spirit  was 
always  so  gentle  and  pliant,  that  she  bore  up 
longer,  perhaps,  than  ^  more  buoyant  one  might. 
But  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  the  world  was 
every  day  losing  a  link. 

<*  Months  wore  heavily  away,  and  with  them, 
the  first  intensity  of  Alice's  sufferings  and  her  ca- 
pability of  feeling  them.  Life,  with  its  flowers 
and  its  weeds,  songs  and  wailing,  sunshine  and 
storm,  its  bright  dreams  and  its  sad  realities,  was 
fading  fast  from  her  thoughts  and  vision.  Its 
busy  sounds  and  preparations  were  going  on  around 
her ;  but  she  sat  for  hours  unconscious  and  un< 
heeding  of  them ;  her  eye,  while  she  had  the  power, 
poring  over  some  religious  book,  and  her  long, 
attenuated,  and  nearly  transparent  fingers,  tap- 
ping the  chair  on  which  she  sat. 

*^  The  gay  milk  maid,  in  her  thoughtless  happi- 
ness, csroUed  her  morning  and  evening  song  beside 
her,  in  the  wonted  milking-plaoe ;  the  field-labourers 
trolled  their  flrequent,  and  despite  hardship  and 
fiitigue,  light-hearted  choruses  in  her  hearing,  with- 
out awakening  a  thought  of  murmuring  or  repining 
in  her  innocent  heart ;  and,  though  the  tears  of 
others  flowed  flut,  when  she  talked  calmly  of  the 
nearness  of  death  and  its  peace,  not  one  dewed  her 
own  eyes.  Even  the  image  of  her  lover  waxed  faint 
and  fainter  every  day  on  her  imagination,  till  she 
merely  longed  to  see  him,  to  comfort  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  resigned  she  was,  and  with  what 
hopes  she  died,  and  to  exhort  him  to  care  for  his 
eternal  welfare.  The  thoughts,  indeed,  of  happy 
days  came  fluently  on  her,  but  they  came  like  the 
pleasant  remembrance  of  a  sweet  fkr-gone  dream, 
full  of  a  delightful  sadness,  but  bringing  no  feelings 
of  pain  or  regret  with  them.  .  It  seems  so  unnatural 
that  that  power,  which  nature  has  set  over  age  and 
deformity,  should  also  have  dominion  or er  youth 
and  loveliness,  that  the  heart  sickens  at,  and  revolts 
fkom  the  exhibition ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
spectacle  capable  of  exciting  more  painfol  and  en- 
during sensations  of  sorrow,  than  a  young  and  beau- 
ful  creature  wasting  away  beneath  the  slow  consum- 
ing grasp  of  decay.  We  moum  to  see  the  early 
spring  flower,  that  had  sprung  up  so  pleasantly  in 
our  path,  withering  so  untimely  before  us,  without 
our  power  of  assistance.  There  is,  too,  a  deep,  an 
awfU  interest  about  a  being,  who,  though  among 
the  living,  owns  not  the  flmn  nor  the  hues  of  life  ; 
Uie  period  of  whose  sojourn  there,  unlike  that  of 
others,  is  visibly  marked  out,  and  rapidly  nearing 
that  limit  which,  though  it  may  be  accelerated, 
earthly  power  cannot  prolong. 

*•  Isaac  Thompson  aflbctcd  at  first  not  to  perceive 
any  alteration  in  his  daughter's  appearance ;  and 
when  it  was  too  apparent  to  be  passed  over,  he  still 
made  no  remark,  between  half  anger,  and  half  hope, 
that  time  and  abfance  would  wean  her  thoughts 
from  Snlttvaa,  and  restore  her  again  to  health  and 
blooitf* 
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neace  of  her  danger,  m  hit  Mrontioiit  left  him  but 
little  within  doon,  and  in  hie  pretence  die  lUwaya 
exerted  lierself  to  appear  veil  and  c^eerfbly  te  tpm» 
him  the  pain  of  vain  regret  aod  telf-reproadi. 

"  The  season  of  song  and  flovrert  was  again  &tt 
approaching,  and  Alice's  disorder  had  reached  its 
last  stage.  Yet  even  then,  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  his  friends  were  hourly 
urging  him  to  write  for  Edward  Sullivan,  as  his 
return  could  aldnegive  a  prohability  of  bis  daugh- 
ter's recovery^  jret  even  Ihan,  though  his  heart 
was  bowed  within  him  almost  to  Urdtannesa,  it 
was  with  the  greatett  difficulty,  and  after  mudi 
aiul  frequent  argument,  he  could  be  induced  to 
consent  that  the  letter  should  be  written.'* 

yielding  aa  muck  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
Alice  8  visible  decline^  as  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a  sturdy,  clear-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  we  omit,  tbe  old  man  at 
length  rdents,  and  the  letter  of  rtcsM  is 
despatched;  alas]  too  late — -if,  indeed,  it 
could  ever  have  been  in  time,  which  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  incline 
us  to  doubt: — 

«  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  the  smnmona,  Edward 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  the  ar- 
rangementof  his  aifairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vessel,  whose  sails  were  unfurling  for  Ireland, 
returned  to  his  native  soil,  as  fast  as  winds  and 
waves  would  waft  him. 

**  A  few  lines  hastily  scribbled  on  his  landiafr, 
announced  the  dtiy  he  should  arrive  at  Derrybeg. 
It  wan  a  genial  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alice, 
through  one  of  those  fitnciet  incident  to  her  dis. 
ease,  had  herself  carried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  they  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  they  did  meet. 

"  Edward  SuUivan,  though  somewhat  browned 
b^  toil  and  travel,  hefllth  and  hope  beamed  upon 
Ills  brow.  But  Alice,  what  was  she  ?  The  blood 
in  Edward's  veins  frose  back  to  its  source,  as  he 
gased  on  the  wasted  form  before  him.  Oh,  what 
was  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
so  delightfully  anticipated  and  to  ardently  thirsted 
for  I  Could  this  be  the  sweet  creature,  whose 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  itself— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  very  spot?— she 
of  the  snowy  forehead  and  crimson  cheek? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  The  ghastly  hua  of  the 
dead  bad  usurped  the  place  of  all,  save  one  small 
point-like  spot  of  red  that  yet  lingered,  at  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  eheelr.  Her  eye  that 
used  to  beam  to  brightly  and  lovingly  on  him  was 
now  dim  and  sunken ;  but,  as  it  caught  hitfigarv, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightneta  Untcd 
it  up. 

" '  Edward,  God  be  thanked  that  I  hav«  lived 
to  see  you— I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.* 

"He  clasped  his  arms  around  her;  but  her 
spirit  abode  not  within  his  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and,  ere  an  instant, 
he  strained  to  hit  breatt  nought  but  breathless 
clay. 

"  There  was  so  litde  pang  or  struggle  to  tndi. 
cate  the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  and  Hhe  looked 
so  beaiirifiil  for  a  moment,  that  he  oonld  not  be- 
lieve at  once  that  she  was  gone. 

**  He  called  her  by  name,  at  first  soAly,  and 


Aen-loodlir,  but  n>  mi$mr  nm  atolian  ant  to 
tell  himt  thtX  the  heard  or  could  hear  him.  Ee 
^ued  his  lips  to  breathe  in  the  heat  of  life,  or 
catch  one  breath  from  hera.  He  ^afed  her  destii. 
cold  hands  batween  hit*  to  warm  then,  butbii 
only  waxed  cold  without  imparting  warmth  to 
hera* 

<<  Sha  was  gone,  then,  bevond  mortal  hope,  the 
only  one  among  her  sect  whom^  loved,  and  the 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  him ;  and  what  biui. 
nem  bad  he  ihere  ? 

**  Ha  cried  bittedr  for  afew  iMiiettt  orsrtbe 
teataleu  body,  and  the  utter  wnck  of  his  hopes; 
and  then,  without  leare-iakiag,  depaited.  He 
Carried  not  for  wake  or  fooerri,  and  cnte-ed  do 
door  tiU  ha  Mguiaed  the  veatel,  which  coavcyed 
him  agaioy  end  lor  erer,  fimm  hat  nativa  land. 

<« The eauionhaB advanced;  iha  treat aad flow, 
era  are  again  amiling  in  their  beauty  to  the  Uk 
•WQiner  tky^  and  the  aoUlary  green  linnet  is  wir. 
blieg  among  them  Ida  aweet  miisac»  but  Alice  if 
*  aleefttng  iaaenaibfe  lo  nil  in  the  oold  grave.' " 

The  man  \rho  can  write  thus  has  snreiy 
both  a  heact  aod  an  ear.  Tliere  i«  a  rich 
niiisic  ia  the  fuU  and  rather  heightened 
style  in  which  it  fo  written,  which  cannot 
have  (kiled  to  please  the  reader.  Perhaps 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  but 
in  the  present  iDstance  it  suits  the  $ubject 
well,  and  mellows  the  otherwise  sombre 
colouring  of  the  little  picture.  We  vere 
still  more  pleased  with  anot^ratory, which, 
with  some  abri^ggient,  to  bring  it  vithia 
our  limits,  we  think  our  readers  will  thulc 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice : — 

THE   REDEia^   GRAVE. 

*<  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  6na  May  that  1  re. 
ceived  an  account  of  the  death  of  an  aged  womaa, 
a  distant  relative ;  and  as  the  village  where  die 
died  was  but  »  short  distance  oflT,  and  the  weatber 
so  beautiful,  1  threw  up  all  business  for  the  ^r, 
and  act  forward  to  attend  the  burial. 

**  To  one  of  to  sedentary  a  life,  the  valk  visa 
delightful  recreation,  as  my  path  lay  partly  slong 
a>parkling  streamlet  bordered  by  a  green  and  flow. 
ery  sward,  then  across  a  fine  heathy  bog  sad 
meadow-fields,  over  wbidi  nature  had  now  spresd 
her  beautiful  green  spring-carpet,  gloving  vitb  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  heat  wu  re- 
deemed from  being  opnreasi%'e,  by  an  odd  light 
cloud  that  occasionally  flung  its  white  veil  acrou 
the  sun,  and  a  aoft  summer  breeze  that  was  awakij)^ 
the  perAime  of  tim  primrotes  thickly  clustemi 
over  the  fields  and  hedgea.  But  the  pleasure  of 
the  walk,  like  every  other  pleasure  under  the  son* 
hadittaUoy ;  for  I  reeollected  how  often  I  had  us- 
verted  that  path  before,  to  meet  the  warmhearted 
hospitality  of  her  ynhom  I  waa  now  going  to  tee 
in  the  eeld  earth  i  and  the  figure  of  &e  old  women, 
with  hep  bended  body,  beadain  hand^andsonU, 
blue,  rettleta  eyet,  teemed  hovering  before  me^ 
and  her  manifold  inquiriea  about  friends  and  neigh- 
bouvt  ringing  in  my  ean. 

**  The  eavalcade  waa  aettiag  forward  wfaaa  I 
reached  the  house.  The  coffin  waa  upraised  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  relatives,  who  bore  hw  froon 
the  door  never  again  to  entw  there.  While  it 
wat  being  lifted,  there  wat  a  loud  and  nuagled 
shout  of  wailing;  butafter  that  these  wm  so  cs« 
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mnoB  of  oHp  9^^  mp^m  oM  womn  huA  iNit> 
m,  b?  iMojyauv,  the  oidiurjrnee  of  mortality, 
,id  tbefe  were  but  few  of  her  near  relations  m 
»t  part  of  the  MBgdom. 
<'  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  news  was  told, 
be  laugh  raised,  and  the  jest  and  frolic  passed,  till 
re  reached  the  church-yard,  which  lay  withont 
ny  inelosate  on  the  summit  of  a  meadow  hill, 
lere  again  the  coffin  sraa  borne  by  her  kindred, 
tod,  mth  bared  heads,  we  followed  the  clergyman, 
rkile  he  recited  the  aolemn  and  beautiful  senrice 
vf  wUdt  Chiistinnky  consecrates  the  body  to  its 
«dre  earth. 

»The grmf«  was ekMed-^^be  wild  and  general 
baientation  which  hnd  been  at  once  nised  on  onr 
sntry  into  the  cbvrcb-ynrd,  by  all  who  had  friends 
)aried  there,  had  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
funeral  sttendaiMs  bad  all  depavted,  except  a  few 
pioas  lingerers  who  atill  knelt  iki  prayer  over  those 
they  Boomed,  i  still  ramained  in  Che  place  of 
grates,  seeofding  to  my  usoal  cnstom,  to  examine 
the  iiccJe  pabled  croaaas  and  grey  headstonas,  that 
irere  thid[ly  scattered  there,  with  many  a  rode 
inioiptioo  and  simple  oology. 

**  There  had  becm  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 

grave-yard,  of  which  there  was  still  standing  one 

broken  wall,  with  iu  narrow  pointed  window 

ihafcs  deenly  wreathed  with  ivy.    A  little  to  the 

east  of  this,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 

iBideform,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  inscription, 

which  had  frequently  foiled  roe  to  decipher  ;  and 

wbeo  1  found  the  place  empty  of  all  other  living 

occupants,  I  seated    mvself  and  began  to  clear 

away  the  moss  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  might 

not  succeed  better  now,     I  had  made  but  little 

progTcsf ,  when  the  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 

me,  and  turning  rovnd,  I  beheld  two  female  figures 

entering  the  grave-yard.    One  of  them  was  an 

seed  woman  in  black,  closely  mufted  in  a  large 

ooak.    She  was  apparently  blind  or  dim-sighted, 

and  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 

the  other  by  a   younger  female,  who  was  also 

ciotbed  in  Mack,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  and  ema- 

fiated  form  proclaimed  her  not  much  longer  for 

tbti  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  ojf  their 

tge»,  than  her  elder  companion. 

**  1  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  by  an  invo- 
Inntary  ttart,  placed  myselt  behind  the  headstone 
at  which  1  was  labonring,  snd  through  some  innate 
bat  indefinable  wish  to  avoid  observation,  con- 
tinued to  crouch  there  while  they  advanced. 

^*  Mother/  said  the  younger,  in  a  low,  hollow 
▼oice,  •  take  care  of  the  nettles ;'  for  though  they 
were  not  yet  much  grown,  the^  were  springing  ap 
thid  and  fast^  and  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
mjdsttnmer  crop. 

"*  The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
■beitnick  her  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
to  ber  left,  then  tormng  a  little,  she  struck  it  a 
tbird  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-stone,  on  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  wbidi,  she  bent  ber  head,  as  if 
she  coald  have  seen  and  were  intently  scnitinisuig 
t^eipot 

*^*$un  I  shoald  know  this  spot ;  this  ought  to 
^  the  priest's  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  by  its 

light.' 

"  They  nassed  onwards  a  fow  yards,  when  a  hnga 
M>ekeIoiiS,1hat  bad  been  lingering  some  time  on 
titewsBtehf  horiion,  as  if  lying  in  wsst  there!  like 
uiifortone  for  the  efose  of  fife,  iung  its  dark 
cMoverlbfeinffti  '     * 

*"*  We  Hre  at  it  noW,  Elisa;  we  are  in  the  shade, 
ttKtihis'  time  o'  ter,  the  son  neycnr  shines  on 
ay  boy's  grat*/-' •  '•'  ..-^Jr  ••    - 


«( «  Mb,  aiolhflr,  *^nkf  a  atond  that's  obow 
over  the  snn ;  bot  we  are  near  it*'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  iiu[ment  t^ 
the  ruined  chapel,  and  whose  foot  was  slhadowed 
by  a  full-grown  hawthorn,  which  waa  beginnbg  to 
pnt  forth  its  snowy  flowers. 

**  The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 
part  of  the  ftagment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  on 
the  grave  side,  f^roped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

**  *  The  glass  is  grawia'  finely  over  my  boys,  and 
I  believe.  Eiias,  there's  not  a  single  weed  ornittle.' 
Then  sslsing  her  hand  to  the  hawthorn,  aba 
plucked  one  of  its  flowers  aad  smelled  it.  *  The 
hawthflffa  is  blessomin*  early  this  year,  Eliza ;  I 
doa*t  remember  it  ao  early  aince  it  was  planted, 
aad  that  is  bow  sixteen  years  come  next  Micbael- 
mas;*-«  law  tears  fell  nom  her  sightless  eyes... 
<och,  och«  'tis  too  bad  their  poor  old  blind  paother 
should  be  watchin*  over  the  graves  of  her  darlings, 
who  ought  to  be  now  bearia'  her  to  her  own ;  aind 
God  knowa,  if  'twas  his  holy  will,  ^twonU  be 
time ;'  aad  she  threw  hene^f  on  the  giave  in  load 
and  bitter  lamentation* 

•<  When  her  daughter  first  seated  herself,  she  sat 
with  her  ftce  resting  on  her  hsnds,  as  if  gasing  at 
the  gmss  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  unconscious  of  her  motberls 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
dly  on  ber  daughter's  cheek,  and  br  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  whole  countenance  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow ;   and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming[  that  un- 
earthly lustre,  she  might  well  have  been  Jikened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  the 
prayers  of  the  childless  widow. 

<"  It's  Bseless,  st  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fate  ;  rather  let  us  do  what,*hv  God's  graee 
and  the  virgin's  intercession,  msy  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  She  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  unec^ual  to  the  exar- 
Hon,  and  they  both  staggered  agamst  the  ruin. 

'^  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  their  assist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  impres- 
sfveneas  in  their  grief  that  deterred  ma  tor  a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  they 
had  recovered  themselves,  and  were  both  kneeling. 
**  It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  those  beloved  and  lamented  beings 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  JMn  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  which  was  then  setting,  burst  out  from  be^ 
tween  the  black  clouds,  ami,  streaming  through 
the  ivied  window,  abed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 
oale« 


This  fcene  is  Intenupted  by  the  ap* 
peanooe  of  Mr.  O'LougMin,  an  old  gen* 
tlemai);  apparently  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  landlord  to  the  mother  and  daughter. 
He  induces  them  tp  go  homje ;  and  afte^ 
wards  tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 
he  and  his  friend  sit  ungering  in  the  old 
church-yajrd  :— 

«  We  seated  oonelvas  beneath  a  window  on  the 
west  side  ef  the  ruin,  ioat  iironting  the  sun  which 
was  now  resting  bloQd-red  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain top,  with  the  deep  blaok  clouds  overarching 

him  round. 
«^A9«haS«aen|r/  he  gommsnned,  'that  old 
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yoa  1miv«  bow  Men  in  htr  halplctsneis,  I 
rememMr  when  she  came  a  fair  and  sprightly 
bride  to  our  parinh,  eseorted  by  (he  **  dragging 
boroe,"  a  crowded  train  of  both  sexes  on  horsetMck, 
to  convey  her  to  her  husband's  house. 

**  *  Her  husband,  Pbilip  Sweeny,  was  the  most 
coinfortable  fanner  on  n>y  little  esute ;  but,  after 
having  lived  with  her  several  years  in  coaipetence 
and  harmony,  he  left  her  a  widow  with  ample 
means,  and  the  care  of  two  sons  and  daughters,  all 
grown  and  comely  as  a  mother's  heart  could  wish. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  often  hai'e  I  enjoyed 
it  myself,  to  see  her  on  Sundays  and  holidsys 
coming  to  chapel  surrounded  by  her  fine  family,  all 
rqoicing  in  their  youth  and  vigour. 

<«(The  sons  were  young  men  of  uncommon 
strength  and  comeliness  of  person,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  at  every  fete  of  hardihood  and 
activity.  But  they  possessed  a  wild  and  ungovern- 
able spirit,  and  an  overweening  confidence  m  their 
own  courage  and  powers ;  perhaps,  much  of  it 
vras  owing  to  the  injudicious  rearing  of  an  over- 
fond  and  foolish  mother.  I  believe  the  eldest  was 
scarcely  in  his  twenty- first  year,  at  that  alarming 
period  when  meetings  of  united  Irishmen  began 
to  be  held  through  every  part  of  this  unfortiiate 
country.  To  men  of  their  age  and  mould,  such 
meetings  and  their  object  were  particularly 
adapted*  Tbey  were  speraily  sworn  and  enrolled. 
Yonng,  ardent,  and  unthinking,  thejr  could  see  but 
a  speedy  and  glorious  issue  to  their  enterprise — 
visions  of  glory  and  uprise  to  themselves  and 
fiuoily,  and  the  gratification  of  evcrjr  object  they 
could  have  at  heart  O,  my  friend,  it  was  a  trying 
time ;  the  vear  '98  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  its  fearful  scenes.  Even 
our  females  caught  the  mad  enthusiasm  for  **li. 
berty  and  equality."  The  sisters  of  those  unfortu- 
nate yoBths  lealously  urged  them  on,  without 
once  reflecting  on  the  possibility  of  the  terrible 
consequences  that  might  ensue. 

"  <  The  invaders  came,  and  a  general  outburst 
followed. 

**  <  Tk€if  were  among  the  first  to  embark  in  it, 
and,  borne  on  the  tide  of  momentary  triumph, 
thought  tbey  had  at  once  within  their  grasp,  all 
those  objects  they  had  armed  for :  but  the  deso- 
lating result  of  that  faul  insurrection  is  but  too 
well  known  and  remembered. 

^'The  Sweenys  were  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
Boners  at  the  battle  of  BalUnamuck ;  but,  being 
distinguished  among  the  insuriient  captains  tor 
their  daring  courage  and  activity  in  the  cause,  and 
being  of  scmie  consequence  in  their  native  vilU^, 
it  was  resolved  to  give  a  terrible  warning  there  by 
their  fate ;  and  they  were  spared  from  instant  ex- 
ecution to  undergo  the  ignominious  death  of  being 
hanged  at  their  own  door. 

**  *  In  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  by 
entreaties  the  soldier's  death,  and  as  vainly  did 
they  try  to  provoke  it  by  taunts  and  insults. 

«<  <  1  bad  not  seen  Agatha  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dtsturbauces,  till  the  day  on  which  her 
pliant  but  misled  sons  were  to  suffer ;  when  hav- 
ing learned  the  fact,  I  walked  to  her  house  to  try 
if  1  conld  lure  herself  and  her  daughter  from  it  on 
any  pretext.  Years  have  rolled  by  since  that 
fearful  day,  yet  are  the  events  of  it  neen  in  my 
memocv.  as  if  they  were  but  of  yesterday. 

*^*  When  I  entered  the  little  parlour,  the  two 
girls  were  seated  at  a  teble,  with  their  faces  leant 
on  it,  while  their  mother  was  standing  with  her 
back  towards  me  at  the  window.  My  footsteps 
foivedthm,  andf  at  they  lifted  up  (hair  ftoes,  I 


oheervedtbeywefeofaitoitkpalcBflM,  tal  ^ 
their  eyes  were  much  swollen,  and  red  with  veep. 

ing. 

« < «(  Pear  sir,  dear  sir,"  tbey  both  exdsiaicdu^ 
gether,-'*  is  there  any  chance,  any  hope  of  nwR^?* 

•*  <  •<  Your  brothers  are  in  the  hands  of  s  (kd, 
whose  mercy  is  as  infinite  as  his  powers  and  I  hift 
the  best  hopes  for  them.  But  yon  must  sU  cosi 
to  my  house— we  are  about  to  have  man  oelebnui 
there." 

•<  <  "  No,  Mr.  O'Loufl^in,"  cried  tbe  oH 
woman,  turning  her  frenaed  gaie  fQUroondw 
me,  '<  1  know  my  boys  are  to  die  this  dsf— (o  be 
hanged  at  their  own  rootber'a  door.  Bat  I  ca 
bear  it ;  and  never  will  1  leave  this  hosM  till  I 
see  and  bless  them  again.  O  God,  was  it  fortUi 
I  reared  ye,  my  darlings,  the  comfort  ef  nj  Bg»-- 
the  pride  of  my  heart?  But  maybe  I  dcseifeii 
—maybe  I  was  too  proud  of  ye.  Bat  wan 
every  one  that  knew  ye  fond  aiul  proud  of  ;c) 
Oh,  if  they  had  come  by  tbeir  end  in  any  other  ott.! 
ner ;  but  to  die  on  tbe  gallowHlike  oomoioa  Uiinfi 
or  murderers!  My  brave,  my  beaotiful  M 
on  the  gallows  I  ^  Tbey  wont— .they  cau'c-tlsy 
shan't  hang  them  at  their  own  door,  in  their  poor 
M  mother's  sight*" 

^  *  Despair  and  madness  were  in  her  sgrd  bet; 
and  she  shrieked  wildly  in  tbe  anguish  of  that  tci. 
rible  thought.  Her  daughters  had  iatengptdj 
her  burst  of  passion  only  by  tears  and  dsppingot 
hands,  but  tbey  now  sprang  from  where  tbej  at,] 
and  fidling  on  their  knees,  each  grasping  spirt 
her  garment,  cried  with  bitter  vehemence,  <*  M 
ther,  mother,  curse  us  ;~-*twaa  we  that  m 
them.  We,  we  encouraged  them  on  to  den 
tion.  Oh,  if  'twas'  we  that  were  to  snfier,  wl 
would  be  the  harm  ?  But  thcjr,  they  *'— ssgoi^j 
choaked  their  utterance,  and  the  mother  miagl ' 
her  bitter  tears  with  theirs. 

«  '  They  seemed  not  to  observe,  and  pt 
knew  not  at  the  moment,  thai  I  was  in  the  rooBi 
and  I  withdrew  for  a  little,  to  let  nature  hm 
her  way,  deeming  that  the  extreme  rioicBtt^ 
thier  grief,  Hke  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  wooU 
soon  w*aste  itself. 

** '  I  deemed  aright.  Natore  was  oosble  tons 
tain  that  whirlwind  of  grief.  When  1  re-estert^ 
they  were  ounk  in  voiceless  torpor.  Agsio  i  i* 
plored  them  to  leave  the  bovMC ;  but  liodiag  it 
vain,  I  prevailed  on  them  to  join  me  in  prsyer 
that  almighty  and  all- merciful  Being,  vi ' 
whose  knowledge  and  consent  not  even  a  s| 
can  fall.  Scarcely,  however, had  the outpotmi 
of  their  souls  to  God  begun  to  infuse  some  degree 
of  calmness,  and  even  of  hope  into  tbeir  Muii^ 
when  tbe  maid-servant  burst  wildly  in. 

'*  *  *<  Misthress,  they're  comin*  bleedin*  on  i  ear, 
with  sogers." 

« <  The  window  fronted  tbe  road,  sod  im 
were  at  it  in  an  instant ;  but  they  stood  ooi/to 
see  the  first  glimpse  of  the  calvalcade  mouniiiif 
a  far^ff  bill  on  the  road,  and  then,  with  an  ftp- 
palling  shriek,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

"*  At  this  moment.  Father  Bomioic  (yosre' 
collect  he  was  my  nephew)  entered,  and  betveco 
us,  we  procured  their  removal  to  his  bouse,  ^^^ 
we  left  them  watehed  and  guarded. 

"  *  Thecavalcade  was  nowapproacbing  the  booit 

*****  I  mast  go  and  try  to  speak  to  the  yoathftd 
sufferer^*'  said  the  priesfi^ . '     .  J 

«« < «  ff  you  attempirit^  you  will  expose  yvoM 
to  insnlt--to  injury.y  perhaps^"    - 

»<  c(  I  moat  not  heed  thn^  if  I  esn  hiof  wr 
itnice  to  tii«m  at  this  tacfiil  b^V," 
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utt*Yoa  are  light,  tad  I  will  not  attampt  far- 
MrtodimadeTOiL'' 

MfTbff  iil-frted  TODklis  Mt  with  their  baek 
iwirdt  the  houset  and  their  heeds  stooped  to 
sftccil  the  deadlf  end  disgraceful  rope»  which 
m  tbout  their  necks  and  enns.  Their  clothes 
leie  rent  hi  many  places  and  stained  with  blood, 
vi  their  faces  pale  and  unshaven.  O,  how 
hanged  from  those  bold,  joyous  ones  I  had  seen 
t  tbe  hey-dsT  of  youth  and  health  and  courage  { 
rbcj  Reeoiea  carefully  to  avoid  looking  around, 
s  if  fesrhil  of  some  object  they  might  l^bold. 

"*The  csr  was  halted ;  and  as  they  were  re* 
oored  from  it,  I  saw  them  cast  one  hurried  look 
-tbe  only  one  they  gave—at  the  house  and  the 
ifUitround  St;  and  I  thought,  O  Ood,  what 
H»t  htve  been  their  feelings  at  that  moment  I 
int  whatever  they  were,  their  looks,  bold  and 
isdauntedycven  in  that  terrible  moment,  betrayed 
hem  Mt  A  something  even  like  gladness 
ecDwd  to  fli^  as  a  aunbeam,  over  their  oounte- 
neOf  M  they  whispered  together  for  an  instant. 

^  <  Father  Uoouoie  now  moved  forward  from 
rhrre  we  bad  been  unseen  gazers.  Their  eyea 
nght  hifli,  and  they  bowed  mournfully.  He  en- 
rciied  tbe  loldiers  to  permit  him  to  speak  with 
licffl  for  s  few  minutes ;  but  they  pushed  him 
OQfUfaly  awiy  with  their  musquet  butts. 

*****  We  wsBt  no  rebellious  priests  here,  to  be 
fiviog  rcbeU  a  pass  to  heaven.  They  must  find 
heir  «ty  there  or  somewhere  else  without  your 
ssistaoce**' 

***  Their  officer,  however,  overheard  them,  and 
fdered  Fether  Dominie  admission  to  officiate 
rith  the  lofferen,  wbile  a  temporary  machine 
ru  \mng  etttud  for  their  execution. 

"<  They  both  extended  their  hands  as  far  as  they 
Btirhcrfsch  to  grasp  the  priest's,  with  a  smile  of 
ritterocis  and  despair,  as  they  looked  st  the  ropes 
let  boimd  them.  **  Father  Dominic,  we  have 
Bet  in  better  times,  but  all  will  soon  be  over, 
ocept  ike  shame  and  disgrace  we  are  leav* 
eg  to  our  ftmily.  O,  Father,  how  is  our  poor 
Bother  and  sisters,  and  how  do  they  bear  it  ?" 

"  * »  They  tre  all  at  this  moment  slumbering  in 
kialtb  aad  aneonscioosness,  1  hope,  and  they — 
rin  lesrn  to  boir  it.  But  in  mercy  seek  not  to 
ae  them  it  would  be  injurious  to  i&l." 

« • »  Do  you  think  we  would  wish  to  break  their 
^dfaer  bevts  ?  O,  we  bad  hoped  to  meet  them 
fl  a  different  manner;  but  all  is  lost,  and  maybe 
til  bettber  to  die  now  than  linger  a  few  years 
onger  in  oile  and  misery." 

«*  *<•  But  are  you  content  to  meet  death  in  this 
anner  ?  Are  you  at  peace  with  the  world  ?  Do 
ipu  foipve  those  men  who  drag  you  to  execu- 
Bonr 

" ' "  Onr  cause  and  our  hopes  are  lost.  Oh, 
those  coned,  treacherous  French !  May  they 
Mm  feel  themselves  what  it  is  to  be  deserted  and 
kttriTed,  and  death  would  be  welcome,-  if  we 
coflld  obtain  an  honorable  one.  But,  by  this  time 
to  morrow,  it  will  be  all  the  same.  As  for  those 
toidien,  tbeyare  only  obeying  their  bloody  orders, 
ud  we  have  no  animoaity  towards  them.'* 

**'"  Then  1  will  confess  you." 
,  ^  *  Priest  and  penitents  knelt  down  on  the  road 
tide,  and  tbe  soldiers  removed  to  a  small  dutance, 
*iih  their  loaded  pieces  presented  at  them,  while 
Fither  Dominic  administered  to  them  the  last 
nta  of  their  fMu  They  were  sincere  penitents, 
ud  piiyed  with  great  fervour,  till  warned  that  the 
M  tree  wu  prepared,  to  which  Father  Dominic 
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flourishing  elm,  that  had  been  planted  by  their 
iiather  at  the  end  of  the  house  as  an  ornament; 
How  little  he  could  foresee  that  it  was  for  tbe  de« 
struction  of  his  children  I 

<'  <  The  day  was  a  cloudy  one  in  September,  and 
the  leaves  were  falling  thickly  on  their  heads,  as 
they  knelt  for  a  moment  at  the  tree-foot,  while 
the  wind  moaning  through  them  seemed  to  wail 
for  the  fatal  deed  about  to  be  done.  While  they 
were  kneeling,  something  rushed  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  prisoners.  I  feared  it  was  the 
women ;  but  it  was  the  old  house  dog  that  had 
espied  his  roasters,  and,  bounding  forward, 
frisked  and  frolicked  round  them  in  honest  but  ill- 
timed  glee*  A  tear — the  first  and  last  I  saw  from 
them — trembled  in  their  eyes,  as  they  viewed  the 
foithfiil  creature  in  his  transports. 

<■  ( •(  Damn  their  bloody  eyes,"  said  one  of  the 
soldiers,  *<  what  fuss  there  is  about  tucking  up  a 
brace  of  rebels.  I  suppose  weVe  to  be  kept  under 
arms  all  day  through  tnat  croppy  priest.  Little 
barm  if  he  was  strung  up  with  them." 

**  *  The  dog  passed  him  in  his  gambols,  and  the 
ruthless  soldier  stabbed  him  through  with  his 
bayonet.  The  poor  animal  howled  in  agony,  and, 
crawling  a  few  paces,  expired  at  his  master's  feet* 

<(  *  Despite  their  situation,  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
soners flashed  fiercely,  and  I  saw  tbe  storm  of 
wraCh  and  passion  gathering  on  their  brow.  But' 
ere  the  priest  could  speak,  (as  he  told  me  after, 
for  this  portion  of  the  proceedings,  through  the 
confusion  attending  on  it,  I  could  not  accurately 
distinguish  from  where  I  stood,)  with  a  desperate 
effort  they  bunt  the  cords  that  bound  them,  and 
had  felled  the  soldier  to  the  earth  by  one  tremen* 
dous  blow. 

<*  <  Instantly  the  fire- flash  crossed  my  eyes— the 
loud  report  of  musquetrv  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
saw  them  stretched  in  tneir  gore  on  the  earth* 
They  fell  with  their  fiiees  towards  and  almost 
touching  each  other,  as  if  they  were  clinging  to- 
gether even  in  death,  and  their  life-blood  gushed 
in  a  mingled  flood.  Their  dissolution  wsSfo 
rapid  they  scarce  had  time  to  feel  a  pang,  aoif  the 
impatience  of  the  soldien  had  given  thenf'what 
their  hearu  thirsted  for— a  «*  soldier*s  death'*— the 
aged  man  paused,  overcome  by  the  melancholy 
recollections  he  had  awakened,  and  wiped  away 
a  tear  from  his  eye — *  they  lie  burled  in  that  green 
grave,  they  and  their  younger  sister,  Agatha* 
Eliza  was  always  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and, 
as  you  may  have  observed,  is  now  nearing&^t  her 
eternal  haven.  She  frequently,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  accompanies  her  unhappy  mother  hither- 
to weep  and  pray  over  the  grave  of  the  ill-fated 
boys.* 

**  It  was  indeed,  as  he  had  promised,  a  tale  of 
sadness.  During  its  recital  a  redbreast,  perched 
on  the  hawthorn  bush,  be^n  to  warble  a  vesper 
song  of  such  rich  and  plaintive  melody  as  suited 
well  the  story  and  the  scene:  it  was,  probably, ^ 
partly  illusion,  but  never,  1  thought,  did  I  hear 
so  mournful  a  strain  as  the  sweet  bird  poured 
forth,  that  beautiful  summer  evening,  over  the 
rebels'  grave." 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  soon  to  meet 
Mr.  Archdeacon  again  in  the  pleasant 
bye-paths  of  fiction.  We  are  confident 
he  might  produce  something  far  superior 
to  any  thing  he  has  yet  done*  If  be  would 
give  more  of  his  attention  to  those  classes 

of  life  widh  whwh  he  ought  to  be  moat 
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flnmliar,  sod  occupy  kimaelf  id  deUneatiog 
more  fnllj  their  joys  odiI  sorrowsi  he 
would  gain  in  Tl{(6iir  Mid  l\9e\j  intenBil) 
much  more  than  he  wontdloft^  mg€n\^bl 
effect  Let  him  only  rely  upon  bimself, 
and  work  fearleeely  at  wliat  he  attempts, 
after  his  own  iksldoDi  without  any  orer- 


weening  regard  for  the  ftriiioBS  of  othen, 
and  be  may  yet  reach  that  peniianeiitpitee 
among  the  Ifi4i  nolreHsls  ^  ottr  thfie, 
which,  willing  as  we  are  to  acknowtedge  In 
various  meritSi  we  cannot  flatter  him  tta 
he  has  yet  attained^ 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  Pa« 
risian  ladies  are  much  more  manly  than 
the  fops  that  dance  attendance  about 
them,  and  thai  they  pretend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  oreatibn  here 
do,  to  know  something  about  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  and  other  sciences,  more 
or  less  abstruse,  as  they  may  be.  The 
following  is  an  instance,  of  **  doing  what 
we  like  witii  our  own,**  creditable  to  one 
of  those  energetic  emanc^KtHonists, 

An  English  nobleman,  Lord  G  , 
bad  a  Tioer,  whom  his  lordship's  family 
had  saved  from  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  to  whom  had  been  given  the  name  of 
Adolphus  Sawpit — a  name  sufficiently 
elucidatory  of  hisoiigim 

His  lordship  proposed  for  a  yoang  lady, 
named  Harriet  ,  who  received  his 

addresses  favourably,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  for  tome  reason  best 
known  to  herself,  to  ^  name  a  day**  for  the 
completion  of  his  happiness,  telling  her 
lover  that  not  until  the  end  of  three 
months  would  she  be  aUo  lo  do  so^  aad 
enjoining  on  him,  in  the  inean  time,  a 
journey  to  Paris,  there  to  await  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period* 

In  the  city  of  fools,  Q  ■  ■  spent  his  time 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  at  least  lived 
very  pleasantly;  nor  was  Adolphus  de- 
prived of  opportunities  of  mingling,  as 
those  in  a  similar  situation  are  said  not 
very  seldom  to  do,  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris. 
Masked  balls  and  the  privileges  of  a  cha- 
peron, which  the  fellow  managed  to  avail 
himself  of  by  suitable  disguises,  that  is,  by 
passing  for  hffeniilhemmeAnglaU,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  his  master  himself,  pro- 
cured  him  an  efar6e  into  many  an  aristo- 
cratic saloon,  and  he  played  his  cards  so 
effectively,  and  had  also  so  much  the  air 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  well  received, 
wherever,  with  a  prospect  of  avoiding  de* 
tection,  he  dared  to  go. 

Meantime  bis  master  began  to  be  talked 
of  in  Paris,  as  an  unapproachable  oddity. 
The  two  roles  that  his  lordship  filled  in  his 
proper  character,  and  that  of  ^cfe^pAe, 

combined  ia  one^  gi^yo  the  t'arisiaos  w 


IdeA  of  a  very  incomparable  monOn,  viA 
the  additional  beauty  of  being  as  unifitel- 
ligible  as  the  automaton  chess-player-hB 
flsorseAaj^  always  planning  so  skiliiillyud 
well,  that  he  carried  on  for  a  loeg  tin 
with  success  the  supposition  of  identitj. 

Now,  as  I  speak  of  Lord  G ^*s  mu 

haffi  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  tiu 
unskilfol  of  my  readers,  liiat  every  Bunsf 
fashion,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  is  oe- 
cessarily  constituted  of  two  compoDem 
parts,  viz  {--halves ;  and  such  parts  an 
supposed,  generally,  to  be  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  each  other  in  quality  and  anoDtit: 
but  in  Hhe  man  of  fashion,  whose  tftij 
ktUvei  are  himself  and  his  valet,  they  hare 
this  peculiarity,  that  the j  may  di&r  ex* 
ceedlngly  in  kind  and  in  qoidity— as  the 
man  may  be  the  better  half  of  the  master, 
or  the  master  may  be  his  own  better  hslf; 
— whether  «  better,'?  signify  "  mo^epove^ 
fol  and  influential,*'  or  more  «<gentlemn- 
like  and  honourable,"  fulfilling  both  n^ 
quintes.  But  the  greatest  pecoliari^ 
about  the  spedea  in  question,  Is,  that  the 
individuid  may  to  those  too  haha  add 
a  third  f  which,  though  in  common  |)ar« 
lance  always  termed  his  **  better  half,'i^ 
in  reality,  and  as  the  proper  expressioow 
the  truth,  his  ^ei^  Mff — and  in  psnuasee 
of  this  elucidation  of  the  fact,  I  voqMI 
suggest  the  necessity  of  an  **  Authorized 
ParUamentary  Inquiry*'  into  the  prmni 
state  and  prospects  of  the  English  Gna* 
mar,  with  reference  more  partieularljto  the 
Degrees  of  Comparison.   But  to  my  storj. 

A  young  Englishman,  after  haTiog 
talked  over  different  matters  for  a  fev  pre- 
liminary seconds,  as  he  was  one  morDJnf 

seated  opposite  Lord  G ,  in  the  sab* 

of  the  latter,  at  length  addressed  his  lord- 
ship with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  enter 
on  an  important  topie :—» ^*  Lacky  dog, 
damme!"  ejaculated  he; — ^the  woom 
whom  every  one  attempted,  and  no  one 
eonquered,  outflanked  at  last— capitulat- 
ing, damme  I  Confess  at  once  what  a  for- 
tunate fellow  you  are  T 

**  For  heaven's   sake,  Morton,  IS  7^^ 

8pe»k  of  Enilie  do  »^>  do  nof  «dd  ofl^ 
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core  to  the  iMtaber  of  tb«w  dntt  pene- 
ttte  me  upon  that  milijcct !  I  pledge  yoit 
ny  honor,  my  dear  fdiowy  I  Mve  pever 
0  much  asseea  the  lady ;  nor  do  I  loMiw 
Dore  of  her  than  I  have  learned  fnfm  |ier- 
008  labouring  under  the  game  fatuity  with 
yourself,  who  have  victimised  me  aboot 
ler;  I  have  not  even  been  to  pay  my 

!Ottrt  to  the  Baroness  D »  who,  I  am 

told,  is  her  guardiaD,  and  to  whom  I  had 

a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Lady  H : 

it  is  really  too  bad  that,  disclaim  it,  or 
liisclaim  it  not,  I  am  to  be  thus  the  victim 
)f  this  stupid  blunder  r' 

"  0,  my  dear  G  ■  ■>  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardoDS ;  I  really  did  consider  the  thing 
too  preposterous  !*'  and  wishing  him  good 
morniog,  he  started  off  for  his  cab,  to 
ittend  a  rehearsal  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

Returning  towards  his  hdtel,  he  encoun- 
tered L — —-,  a'  gentleman  just  arrived 
Irom  England,  from  whom  he  learned  that 

G 'i  Ummm  was  much  talked  of  in  the 

London   circles,    and    that    Miss  , 

(Harriet),  to  be  witness  of  the  truth  in 
person,  bad  suddenly  come  to  Paris,  and 

was  staging  at  the  H6tel  D ,  with  the 

Baroness,  who  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  her  betrothment  to  G  ,  and  who, 
being  a  relation  of  hers,  was  delighted  at 
the  visit,  litUe  suspecting  its  object. 

''firavor*  returned  the  dramatte  Mor- 
toD;-.<<  VoilA  une  belle  canMie  I-^^  far 
all  is  remarkably  good ;  but  what  the  devil 
eanitmean?" 

He  expkined  whatever  be  kneW  hiitiself 
to  ^  ■  »  who  was  perfectly  iteredukms, 
Bod  appeared  to  attribute  G.—-*.'s  dehial 
to  the  fact  of  his  former  mistress's  unex- 
pected arrival  in  town ;  which  Lord  G-^ 

was  in  reality  ignorant  of. 

"He  has,  at  all  events,  a  card  to  the 
Baroness's  ball  to-morrow  night ;  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  attentions  to 
her  ward/' 

''  The  devil,  don't  she  i""  interrupted 
Morton;  "it  is  not  two  hours  since  he 
solemnly  denied  to  me  his  acquaintance 

vith  the  D ,  declaring  he  had  not  even 

presented  her  with  a  letter  of  mtrodoction 

yhich  he  carried  her  from  her  cousin  Lady 

H- — ,  i'» 

"Good  heavens,  my  dear  Morton! he  has 
°^Q  eonstantly  at  the  house  of  the  Baron- 
^9,  and  is  in  feet  inseparable  from  Emilie 
**-^ — -;  whenever  she  appears  in  public, 
P>yiog  her  the  most  marked  attentions  I 
^iiave  had  the  whole  account  of  his  sue* 
c^  with  her,  (and,  Gndii^  that  she  was 
nther  dilBcttlt  too !)  from  her  immediate 

^^1  tho  speak  of  the  thing  ft0ttM»- 


ter  of  business  nearly  eompleted,  and 
about  which  there  b  no  need  for  longer 
silence  amongst  the  parties.  She,  too,  has 
confessed  herself  entirely  4pfti»  and  boasts 
him  a  ehefd'oetwre  ;  and  though  avowing 
herself  a  coquette^  she  has  gone  too  far  in 
this  affair  to  admit  of  receding,  i  am  told, 
however,  that  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  declares  herself  the  betrothed  of  G — , 
she  does  not  entirely  foiget  her  former 
friends,  and  is  still  seen  in  public  with  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  who  conti^ 
nues  to  act  the  divaui  with  much  grace^ 
and  seemingly  not  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  beautiful  Emilie ;  who,  of  course,  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  cannot    be    expected    by 

poor  G to  deprive  herself   of   the 

society  of  such  agreeable  acquaintance/' 

"  Capital  I*'  returned  Morton  ; — "  cer- 
tainly not  r*  and  so  they  separated,  to  quote 
a  clever  authority,  with  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion,— 

Wise  in  Mif,  and  the  fools  of  sense, — 

Blessed  in  unmitigated  ignorance, 

•  ■  ■  «  « 

Emilie  was,  on  the  morning  after  this 
conversation,  seated  at   her  harp,  when 

''Lord  G ''  was  announced,  and,  as 

the  reader  will  of  course  have  anticipated, 
our  friend  Adolphus  entered ;  he  appeared, 
fbr  once,  hurried  and  embarrassed : — 

^*  Dearest,"  said  he,  seizing  her  hand 
wHh  an  appearance  of  uneasiness,  '<  you 
look  pale,  you  are  evidently  not  so  well 
as  you  would  fain  persuade  yourself;  let 
me  request  that  you  will  not  appear  at  the 
ball  to-night,  and  endanger  your  health, 
which  is  more  dear  to  me  than  life !  I 
have  many  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quences, my  love,  if  you  do  not  absent 
yourself;  let  me  prevail  on  you,  Emilie,*' 
said  he,  in  his  most  winning  tone, — **  I 
Will  be  absent  also,  my  love  T 

Emilie  was  not,  however,  in  her  most 
yielding  mood,  and  declaring  that  her  pale- 
ness wiis  in  consequence  of  sitting  up  late 
on  the  preceding  evening,  to  learn  the 
song  he  had  given  her,  and  that  she  would 
go — a  new  thought  struck  him — he 
Uiought  of  persuading  her  she  was  hoarse : 

^'  The  exertions  of  the  ball-room,*'  sajd 
he,  <'  added  to  such  a  sore  thfoat^'-^nd 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees — "  will  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  you  to  sing  with  im- 
punity, my  Emilie ;  and  I  know  you  can- 
not refuse,  being  asked,  you  are  so  good 
and  so  kind."  And  so  he  went  on,  calling 
to  his  assistance  his  most  persuasive  arts. 
^  I  have  another  little  chansony  which  f 
intended  you  should  practice  to-night,*' 
he  added,  <*  instead  of  going  to  be  annoyed 

l»f  tte  ^iB^mms  of  the  BiMruneiw'e 
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§umU,  and  /will  eoiiM»  my  1oti»    wiUftm 
isappoint  yoar  poSU  f" 
It  was  ail  in  vain ! 

Some  visiter  was  announced.  He  rushed 
out  of  the  room  by  a  different  dooV  from 
that  which  was  the  usual  entrance,  and 
into  the  street  without  pausing.  He  di« 
rected  his  steps  to  the  morgue^  and  seeing 
there  a  goodly  row  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lately  living,  in  perfect  freshness  and  pre- 
servation, he  was  driven  beyond  despair, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used.  *<  Dead 
or  alive,  «aid  he,  as  he  struck  his  fore- 
head with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer, 
so  as  to  make  the  spectators  believe  he 
saw  the  dead  body  of  his  father ;  **  I  shall 
surely  be  discovered,  if  not  hanged.  Dam- 
nable foolery  I  What  could  have  infatua- 
ted me  that  I  have  thus  flung  myself  into 
the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  beast  I" 

^    On  his  returning  home,  Lord  G^ 

perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  his  tiger's 
mind ;  but  not  being  of  an  inquisitive  dis- 
position, so  long  as  such  things  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  convenience,  he 
said  nothing. 

Adolphus,  in  spite  of  his  conviction  that 
a  number  of  English,  and  many  of  ijord 

G ^'s   acquaintance  would  be  at  the 

Baroness's,  still,  since  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  persuading  Emilie  not  to  appear  in  the 
evening,  decided  upon  availing  himself  of 
his  invitation,  not  well  knowing  why,  in 
truth,  but  expecting  at  least  something 
better  from  being  in  her  presence,  and,  if 
possible,  absorbing  her  attention,  than 
awaiting  the  disclosure  of  his  villany, 
through  the  inquiries  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  supposed  Lord 

G » if  absent:  he  was  not  aware  of  the 

arrival  of  Harriet,  and  her  friends,  who 
all  knew  him  well;  otherwise  he  might 
have  selected  an  opposite  course. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  ball-room  at 
an  early  hour  by  his  bowing  and  obsequi- 
ous equals.  His  comparative  situation 
had  never  troubled  him  before:  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  absurdity  of  the  proceed- 
ing affected  him  forcibly  ;  but  every  thing 
was  forgotten  in  terror  and  amazement, 
when,  on  walking  up  to  the  few  ladies  who 
were  the  only  persons  as  yet  arrived,  he 
beheld,  in  conversation  with  Emilie,  Har- 
riet, and  her  cousin.  Miss  Y ,  who  both 

knew  him  immediately!  The  Baroness 
had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  during  the 
explanation,  Morton  arrived,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  position  of  affairs,  he  imme- 
diately saw  through  his  belle  amidief  and 
retiring  into  a  recess^  commenced  specta- 

tori<«Hw  M»y  pmpge  pKnicolarly  pleased 


him,  clapping  his  hands  gently  bat  rapidly, 
his  under  lip  compressed  between  Ui 
teeth — his  eyes  open  wide  and  sparkling 
— ejaculating  from  time  to  time,  "brsvo! 
bravo  I"  The  entire  scene  ho  one  could 
describe  on  simple  paper  I  Suffice  it,  then, 
that  I  request  my  readers  to  imagine  it. 
'  Some  one  accused  Lord  G—  of  being 
privy  to  Adolphus's  villany ;  but  Harriet 
asserted  his  honour,  and  suggested  send- 
ing for  him. 

Several  persons  having  now  come  in,ibe 
wished  Emilie  to  return  with  her  to  ano* 
ther  apartment ;  but  the  latter,  stampioi; 
her  foot  violently  on  the  floor  where  Adol- 
phus still  rolled,  fearing  the  consequence 
of  a  compulsory  exit  should  he  rise,  de- 
clared she  would  not  move. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  stormy  stale  of 
things,  the  Baroness,  who  was  a  gentle 
little  woman,  did  not  dare  to  appear ;  and 
Harriet,  having  written  on  a  card  a  fev 
words  with  a  pencil,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Lord  G ,  with  an  iujuoction 

to  lose  no  time.     G »  with  surprise 

and  delight,  read  her  commands,  and  im* 
mediately  came ; — ^he  had  not  previomir 
heard  of  her  being  in  Paris.  She  met  iiim 
in  an  ante-room,  and  explained  the  state 
of  things  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  a  few  more  persom 
had  arrived,  whom  Morton,  who  had  beea 
in  the  room  at  the  entrance  of  Adolphus, 
occupied  with  detailing  over  and  over 
again,  the  *'  horrid  *'  scene  they  had  had 
the  delight  of  witnessing.  If  any  one,  im- 
pelled by  delicacy,  approached  the  door 
to  depart,  Emilie  immediately,  in  a  furious 
tone,  desired  him'  to  remain.  She  sent 
for  the  Baroness,  who  shrinkingly  entered, 
and  commenced  saying  many  things  which 
she  thought  due  to  the  assembled  guests. 

Harriet  introduced  G ;  and  then  it 

was,  that    after  contemplating    the  real 

Lord  G for  some  time,   that  Emilie 

made  a  set  speech,  of  which  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  possibility  to  give  an  ade- 
quate notion;  Morton  applauding  vocifer- 
ously, and  regardless  of  all  proprietj, 
treating  the  whole  as  a  capital  joke,  glad 
of  Emilie's  situation,  whom  he  detested, 
and  by  whom  he  was  despised. 

She  concluded,  as  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstance  are  aware,  by 
making  a  geniieman  of  Adolphus  :'-Two 
hundred  thousand  firancs  annually,  dear 
reader,  could  make  several !  It  wooid 
cost  me  a  penny  (in  postage^  to  makean]^ 
further  remark,  than  that  Adolpke's  paru 
was  not  less  blessed  than  envied.  A% 
rtVQvr!  *  •  P. 
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TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES.* 


Whsx  a  portion  of  the  first  Tolume  of  this 
work  was  previously  published,  the  critics 
complained  "  that  the  travels  were  not  of 
recent  date."   Nettled  at  this,  and  not  un- 
reasonably thinking  that  good  travels  are 
like  good  wine,  the  oldqr  the  better,  Dr. 
Fulton  has,  in  the  present  enlarged  edition, 
pat  it  out  of  their  power  to  reprimand  him 
00  the  score  of  tardy  publication.     We 
cooldnot  discover  a  single  date  in  the 
ifvboleof  his  two  volumes:  judging,  how- 
ever, from  internal  evidence,  we  should 
f3j,  that  hb  European  adventures  must 
have  occarred  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
aco,  but  that  his  experience  of  India  and 
China  is  comparatively  much  more  recent. 
When  Sterne  made  his  famous  classifi- 
cation of  the  genus  <*  Traveller,"  he  did  so 
v!\i\  a  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  race  when  migratory,  and  not  when 
incubatory.     He  thought  of  them  clvjefly 
as  playing  the  fool  abroad,  and  not  as  acting 
tfie  wise  man  at  home,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  with  illustrations,  (for  as  yet  Col- 
burn  and  Bentley  were  not ;)  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  cannot  in  his  arrange- 
ment find  any  place  for  our  author.    He 
is  decidedly  of  the  species  "  gossiping  tra- 
veller," (not  found  in  Sterne,)  and  not  a 
bad  specimen  either  in  his  way.    His  book 
has  sometimes  quite  the  air  of  an  after-din- 
ser  conversation,  so  sudden  and  grotesque 
are  the  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another ;  for  example :— apropos  of  Hindu 
courtship,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotch 
subaltern  in«  a  fencible   regiment,  who, 
though  old  and  ill-favoured,  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  young  and  lovely  daughter  of 
an  Irish  fox-hunter ;  in  another  place,  a 
dozen  pages,  headed  *<  Poland,"  on  one 
8ide,  and  "  Duchy  of  Varsovie"  on    the 
other,  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  to  con- 
tain a  dissertation  on  nationality  in  general, 
ud  on  Irish  absenteeism  and  the  Vice- 
regal Court  in  particular,  but  of  Poland 
hardly  a  word.    All  this,  however,  has  a 
pleasant  effect  enough.    Of  all  gossips, 
commend  ua  to    the  gossips  on  paper: 
there  is  none  you  can   treat  so  uncere- 
moniously while  you    choose   to   listen 
to  them ;  none,  of  whom  when  you  are 
weary,  you  can  so  quickly  get  rid ;  'tis 

^"TnvcUIng  Sketches  in   Various  Countries.**    By  Henry  Fulton,  M.D.    2  Vols.  Fookcap  8ro. 
MsdMB  and  Co.,  D'OliMWitcect,  Dublin.    1840. 
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only  pitching  the  book  or  letter  out  of  the 
window  or  into  the  fire,  which  with  a  grand- 
aunt,  or  a  nurse-tender,  or  the  wife  of  your 
attorney,  were  rather  a  hazardous  pro* 
ceeding. 

In  Dr.  Fulton's  account  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, we  do  not  find  much  of  novelty  or 
interest ;  we  will,  therefore,  pasil  over  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and 
introduce  him  to  our  readers,  when  setting 
out  for  Moscow  : — 

**  There  were  two  routes  to  the  ancient  capitals 
one  of  which  would  have  occupied  about  five  daya 
on  the  road, — ^tbe  other  as  many  ireeks ;  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diligence  established  between 
the  two  cities,  which  performs  the  journey,  by 
the  shorter  route,  in  about  five  days  and  four 
nights.  As  the  longer  route  was  the  less  fre- 
quented, and  passed  through  a  country  seldom  tra- 
velled by  foreigners,  and  also  afforded  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  seeing  the  great  fair  of  Nisney  Novgorod^ 
I  preferred  it,  and  determined  going  by  vrater  np 
the  Neva,  through  the  Shussulburgh  canal  and  the 
river  Zas,  as  far  as  Tickvin,  and  thence  to  the 
south-east,  as  far  as  Nizney  Novgorod.       *        * 

*'  At  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  those  delightful 
evenings  of  the  short  Russian  summer,  we  met 
near  the  monastery  of  Alexander  Nevskey,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  where  we  intended  to 
embark  on  the  Neva :  but  our  friend  C— — ,  who 
was  young  in  travelling,  and  by  no  means  eqnal 
to  cope  mrith  the  wily  Russians,  had,  when  en- 
gaging the  boat,  given  the  skipper  some  money 
in  advance,  and  of  course  the  fellow  made  off,  and 
left  us  in  the  lurch.  •  •  • 

•  *'  After  a  couple  of  hours*  delay,  we  succeeded 
in  hiring  another  boat,  and  getting  all  our  traps 
on  board. 

"  Our  little  boat  was  fiat-bottomed ;  a  lively 
imagination  might  describe  it  as  a  Venetian  gon- 
dola, fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  We  could  sIC 
on  the  round  roof  of  our  poop-fsshioned  cabin  ; 
and  within  we  could  sit  a  la  turqve,  or  recline  at 
full  length,  our  carpet  bags  forming  capital  bols* 
ters,  and  a  platform,  consisting  of  our  portman- 
teaus, serving  as  a  table. 

*•  Wewere  drawn  by  horses,  tracked,  rowedalong, 
or  shoved  over  the  shallows  by  our  crew,  two  men 
and  a  boy :  the  latter  was  our  skipper,  and  swore 
at  bis  men  oaths  which  I  will  not  translate.  We 
could  at  pleasure  moor  our  frail  bark  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  cook  our  meals  on  shore,  and  give  tha 
crew  time  to  rest  from  their  laborious  task. 

"Our  batterie  de  cuisine  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  described— it  consisted  of  one  saucepan  and 
a  brass  tea-urn  :  with  these  were  cooked  dinners, 
eaten  with  as  good  a  relifth  as  if  they  had  been 
prepared  by  Ude  himself.  Every  morning  %ve 
gave  our  Diggory  two  emoty  bottles,  in  barter  for 
one  of  which  he  procurea,  on  our  route,  the  full 
of  the  other  of  milk  for  our  breakfast.    Did  we 
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choose  eofte^t  it  wis  betted  in  tbe  mnccpen ;  or 
if  tea,  we  filled  our  teft-urn  with  weter;  Diggory 
collected  ebundenceof  dried  sticks  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  where  we  landed :  these  were  pur  into 
that  part  of  the  ten-urn  which  It  usually  occopied 
by  the  metal  heater ;  a  light  was  applied  to  the 
wood,  and  one  of  the  erew,  ^Solus  ltke«  with  dis* 
tended  cheeks,  blew  it  into  a  flame-^e  smoke 
passing  off  from  the  top  of  the  funnel,  to  which 
•  separate  cover  wns  fitted,  that  it  might  be  closed 
up  when  it  was  required  merely  to  keep  the  water 
warm.  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
apparatus,  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  where  little  can  be  ol»- 
tatned  by  travellersi  I  would  reeommendi  In 
•dditioni  a  snail  pdr  of  bellows,  of  thrse  or  four 
iEolus  power,  with  the  nossle  fitted  to  the  aper- 
ture  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  centre 
of  \he  urn,  which  will  be  found  to  expedite  mat- 
ters, and  save  an  expenditure  of  the  btaath  of  lifh. 
We  had  abundance  of  sea  biscuits,  together  with 
cold  hams  and  rein-deer  tongues,  wA  maneged 
tolerably  well  to  make  out  a  dejeund, 

<<  After  breakfast  we  despaiebed  Diggory  again 
into  the  nearest  village,  wbo  brt»ught  im  back  a 
fowl,  which  cost  about  a  paper  ruble  (nine  pence 
balf.pennv  of  our  money) ;  this  he  was  ordered  to 
pluck  ana  prepare  for  the  head  ooofc«  who  eut  it 
up  and  put  it  into  cheseueepan  with  a  little  water, 
aome  rice,  part  of  a  rein-deer  tonfiie,  a  square  or 
portable  soup,  some  spice  and  salt,  aiid  formed  of 
these  a  capital  Tnrkieli  pilau,  which  we  Washed 
down  witn  a  few  glasses  of  sherry,  and  finished 
with  a  bottle  of  claret.  In  due  tinse  we  had  a  eup 
of  co6f^e,  and,  as  is  the  cuetoai  in  all  crafi  afloat, 
•t  EiKht  Bells,  a  glass  of  grog  and  btseiiit.  Then 
we  thought  of  turning  in,  after  endeavouring  to  fill 
our  little  cabin  with  smoke,  by  means  of  our  long 
vine-root  tobacco  V^Pfh  in  oraer  to  keep  oat  the 
BKMtquitoes ;  and  having  dropped  the  OBat,  which 
aerved  as  a  curtain  in  lh>nt  M  the  opening,  which 
was  both  door  and  window,  we  changed  our 
clothes,  selected  the  softest  beard,  and  wrapped 
np  in  our  c^osks,  lay  down  on  it,  and  aeon  fell 
■deep.  8ach  was  oar  mode  of  life  on  the  Neva, 
the  Canal,  the  Zas,  Molaga,  and  Volga  Rivers, 
as  far  as  Nisney  Novgorod,  a  distance  of  nearly 
tight  hundred  mllea«" 

Lamenting  the  pancitv  of  all  acbommo'^ 
dation  for  travellers  on  thii  out  of  the  way 
route,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  food  of  the  serft  of  Russia,  and 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  :— 

*<  The  peasants  of  Russia  and  Ireland  are  worse 
fed  than  any  others  I  have  met  with ;  bat  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  food  of  the  two 
countries,  I  confess  myself  anaUe  to  assist  the 
reader  in  coming  to  any  eoncinsioa,  and  must 
leave  him  to  judge  for  hinssdf  from  the  statement 
which  I  shall  give,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  that, 
to  test  it  by  experiment. 

••  The  RusKian  black  bread,  than  Which  die 
Spartan  could  not  tanve  been  more  anpalatable^  is 
very  bitters  the  loaf,  or  rather  fiat  cake,  ie  made 
of  rye  and  buck-wheat  meal,  baked  very  hard— so 
much  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  kept  three  or  four 
months ;  when  required  far  use,  it  is  eut  into 
pieces  of  a  sise  adapted  to  the  mouth,  and  put  into 
a  wooden  dish,  to  which  is  added  a  little  salt  (if  it 
can  be  procured,)  and  some  cold  water ;  this  forms 
the  daily  mess  of  the  peaiaBts  In  Rosila,  and  is 
supped  up  with  a  spoon.    In  sunincr,  cuombeis 
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are  very  plenty,  and  I  have  often  seen  one  of  thoe 
salted,  and  sometimes  boiled,  cut  small,  sndsdM 
to  the  dish— each  is  the  food  which  is  to  ran  ck« 
narallel  with  potatoes  and  bottermiik,  or  ait,  oT 
the  lower  orders  in  Ireland.  In  both  coantrin 
the  lower  classes  are  addicted  to  the  jmrnodetm 
of  ardent  spirita.'* 


Halting  on  the  banks  df  the  Mokga,  te 
are  introduced  to  the  interior  of  a  Ronlas 
log-house,  and  a  strange  mode  of  keeping 
ehildren  out  of  barm*s  way  x-^ 

"About  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  arrived  stn 
obscure  vilbge  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifolsiti.  iri 
there  found  a  large  boat  prfpaiing  to  depsrttb 
tiext  mortiing  for  the  fair.  We  engaged  tb«  aksa 
of  it,  if  the  Hottentot.like  structure  of  pob  oi 
mats,  which  we  caused  to  be  constrvcted  m  tke 
top  of  cMks  and  baleft,  deserved  the  nsne  of 
cabin. 

"The  cafga  on  board  conaistsd  of  refined  tm 
in  casks,  indigo,  and  ingots  of  tin,  with  tlM  Con. 
vrall  mark  thereon,  all  intended  for  sale  st  tke 
great  fair.  This  indigo  hsd  been  brought  fm 
the  East  Indies,  round  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  London^  and  there  re  shipped  to  St.  Petm- 
burgh,  from  whence  It  was  now  on  its  way  to  tk 
fair,  to  be  N>ld  to  the  Tarurs,  and  by  thea  con- 
veyed to  within  about  fifteen  hundred  raiies,  im 
direct  line,  from  some  of  the  plantations  vfasce 
we  ^  part  of  our  supply  in  Englsnd  j  and  th» 
earned  very  nearly  round  the  world* 

"  Since  the  penod  of  which  I  write,  Mr.  RaiM, 
of  St  PetersbniYh,  has  esuUished  astesnboit 
on  the  Volga,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  Neft, 
Which  will  add  much  to  the  facility  of  tbiiiwie 
to  Nisney  Novgorod,  and  thence  on  to  A'tncn 
and  the  Caspian  seat  but,  except  dmini  tb< 
season  of  the  fair,  I  should  not  think  the  title 
Sufficient  to  support  the  steam-boat. 

"  Having  arrai iged  matters  for  our  emhsi%stioQ 
the  ensuing  morning.  It  was  determined  thst  te 
should  paas  the  night  In  a  log- house  in  the  vil^|e. 
As  this  was  the  first  house  of  the  kind  we  hsd 
hiken  up  our  abode  in,  I  will  give  some  secoont 
bf  the  mtnner  in  which  the  Russians  construct 
them.  The  walls  are  made  of  trees,  and  in  tiie 
coHBtry  are  genenlly  roofed  with  botfds  or  tUo* 
gles ;  but  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  vhb 
sbeet  iron;  the  gable  presents  to  the  street  or 
road :  f  hey  almost  always  have  a  ground  aod  apper 
floor,  the  first  is  occupied  by  the  qoadrupedi,  Md 
the  other  bv  the  bipeds  of  the  estaUisbiseBt 
Sometimes  tne  upper  floor  only  extends  ofsr  Wf 
the  building,  leaving  the  remainder  forattilile, 
granary,  &c.,  and  containing  the  stair-case  or  lad- 
der to  the  upper  room.  On  the  whole,  tbeir 
houses  are  toy  warm  and  convenient--aiore  lo, 
indeed,  than  those  of  the  peaaanrry  in  any  otto 
country  with  which  I  am  acqoainteo. 

"  In  constructing  these  houses,  the  hark  ii  taken 
off  the  tree,  and  each  log  is  so  cut,  tbst  wben 
placed  horisontaUy,  one  on  the  top  of  the  tHkr, 
each  may  eloaely  join  its  neighbour,  the  intsnal 
and  external  foces  being  left  in  their  original  fcisi: 
the  angles  of  the  walls  are  dove- tailed,  snd  tbe 
ends  of  the  logs  generally  lefk  projecting  a  little. 
A  wall  so  coniitro<*ted  is  easily  repaired,  b;  »• 
serting  a  new  log  in  place  of  a  decayed  sne. 
When  stones  are  to  be  bad,  a  course  or  tbem  ii 
laid,  rising  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  sod  od 
this  the  wooden  waUs  are  ereStfid.  TbeoatiHle 
of  the  feoosts  ia  tte  tlfl^lSS  is  fMNr  fiiiiM  iM 
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looid  fonbrt  in  tb6  kndiiaipe ;  in  the  large  cities 
it  ii  i^tercd  with  RomAn  cement,  and  this 
beiflfiNunfed,  has  all  the  effect  of  a  stone  building. 
, "  Log  bouses  complctei  with  the  exceprion  of 
tBe  ebiiniief,  may  be  purchased  ready  made  in  the 
marketi  of  some  of  tbe  large  townS)  and  removed 
pieee-msal  and  set  ap  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  or  even  Boated  down  the  river  to  dis- 
tficti  where  timber  may  be  scarce. 

*'  Tbe  inside  of  tbe  peasant's  boase  is  caulked 
with  oskum  and  moss,  but  no  otherwise  orna- 
mrated.  A  large  stove,  or  rather  oven,  made  of 
bheks  is  erected  in  the  centre ;  it  keeps  the  house 
virm  io  winter,  and  also  serves  to  bake  the  black 
hread.  Above  the  oven,  io  the  nook,  bounded  on 
tke  one  side  by  tbe  chimney,  and  on  the  other  by 
thesiile  wall  of  the  bouse,  there  is  a  sort  of  cage 
or  crib)  which  I  thought  at  first  sight  might  be 
forkeepiqgpet  monkrys  ItiS)  however,  for  the 
children :  here  thev  are  kept  out  of  barm*s  way, 
M  wOMnkbui,  ondraped,  yet  perfectly  warm, 
coffifonable)  and  wonderfully  tranquil.  There  is 
sn  occsdooal  squall,  which,  boWever,  soon  sub- 
tides,  sad  in  this  reapect  they  resemble  passengers 
is  a  stage  coach,  who  are  at  first  rather  uneasy, 
bat  eventaally  settle  down  in  their  places. 

"Whniany  thing  unusual  takes  place  in  the 
room,  soch  is  a  atianger  comin|f  in,  the  children 
in  the  esge.  In  their  gesticulations,  and  shaking 
the  aosdeu  bars,  imitate  the  monkey  tribes  aa  ' 
tnlT  u those  four-handed  caricatures  of  humanity 
do  ounelres  in  some  of  our  customs  {  and  when  a 
pieee  of  bread  is  thrown  up  to  the  children,  their 
Mnfflbling  for  it  renders  the  illusion  complete. 

^  Roand  the  apartment  there  is  a  bench,  fixed  to 
the  wall ;  on  this  the  adult  inmates  sit  or  sleep,  as 
iacliacd,  without  tuidreasing." 

Weshall  omit  a  piteou!)  threnody  on  bugs, 
and  join  company  with  the  Doctor  again  at 
tbe  fair  of  Nisney  Novgorod,  where,  unfor- 
UiBstely,  a  dangerous  attack  of  fev  er  pre  ven* 
tedhii  avaiHog  himself,  to  the  full  extent,  of 
tbe opportani ties  afforded  by  that  immense 
concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
mode  of  drinking  tea,  though  mentioned 
by  many  travellers,  may  be  a  novelty  to 
some  of  oar  readers : — 

^  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  our  last  em. 
barkation,  we  were  rijoioed  to  find  ourselves  at 
Nisney  Novgorod,  and  took  up  otir  quarters  in  a 
sort  of  earsvanserai,  dignified  by  the  name  of  the 
Gre^k  Citfee- bouse.  Here  we  had  a  furnished 
loom,  tbe  onlv  one  we  could  procure,  as  tbe  place 
wu  very  much  crowded,  antl  it  was  tbe  secotid 
veekofthefiiir. 

**  This  was  the  second  time  that  the  fur  had 
bean  beld  it  Nisney  Novgorod ;  formerly  it  was 
at  Makarieff,  about  one  hundred  versts  east  of  this 
fhce,  thd  it  still  keeps  the  name  of  the  '  fair  of 
Makarieff.'  This  annual  fair,  which  lasts  a  month, 
itf  attended  by  about  one  hundred  thouaand  per- 
1^  representing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
satioDa  of  tbe  world,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
Crested  in  the  costumes  of  their  respective  coun- 
triei.  D— .,  R— — ,  and  our  party,  were  the 
QBly  viiitanu  from  England. 

**  Oeoeral  fietancourt-p-a  native  of  Spain,  and 
•  civil  engiiieer  in  the  Russian  service— bad  the 
command  of  the  fair,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
*ooden  tantt.  Since  this  period  more  permanent 
^^ikH^U99  biMi  ereetedt  aadthe  government, 


(fbr  individuals  never  undertake  any  speculatioh 
of  this  kind  under  despotic  governments),  let  out  ^ 
the  shops  at  a  fixed  rent  during  the  fair,  to  cover 
the  expense. 

<*  The  tentft  were  arranged  in  military  order ;  in 
the  centre  there  was  a  post  for  the  guard  of 
Kosacks,  two  or  three  hundred  of  whom^  acting 
as  police,  were  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  order. 
In  front  of  their  position  three  or  four  of  the 
smallest  guns  I  had  ever  seen  were  placed  in  bat* 
tery,  to  awe  the  strangers ;  but  they  did  riot  ap* 
pear  to  be  necessary. 

'*  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  giv^  a  list  of 
the  articles  exposed  for  sale  or  barter,  or  to  aay  - 
what  things  were  not  to  be  had  there.  Uany  of 
tbe  shops  were  filled  with  fur— even  the  skins  of 
cats ;  others  with  large  and  small  bells,  cottons 
from  Manchester,  clocks  and  jewellery,  &c.,  from 
France  and  Germany,  nails,  carriages,  horses, 
Btuifs^  silks,  tea,  drugs,  &c.  &c.  dtc  almost  without 
end.  The  trade  was  principally  carried  oo  by 
means  of  barter. 

<*  The  tea  sold  at  the  fair  waa  brought  over-land 
from  the  north  of  China,  through  the  groat  walli 
the  only  part  of  that  country  in  which  the  Rus* 
sians  are  allowed  to  trade.  This  tea  was  of  a  finer 
fiavonr  than  any  I  have  tasted  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  celestial  empire  itself— where  I  hope,  in  the 
next  volume,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  cup 
with  the  reader.  A  very  high  price  is  given  for 
tea  in  Ru8sia--even  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings 
a  pound  for  the  best,  which  is  probably  a  ditfereiit 
kind  from  that  sent  to  England.  The  Roasisil 
mode  of  preparing  it  Is  the  same  as  ouis ;  buS 
instead  of  milk,  they  put  into  the  cup  a  slice  of 
lemon  with  the  rind,  which  is  sufficient  for  several 
cups,  the  slice  being  pressed  with  the  spoon,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  $  by  this  mode  the  fin^fiatour 
of  the  tea  b  obuuned.  The  lemon  thus  used  will 
be  found  a^ood  substitute  for  milk  at  sea,  and  in 
other  situations,  where  the  latter  cannot  be  pro* 
cured. .  Sometimes  the  sugar  is  put  into  the  cup, 
aa  with  as,  but  more  frequently,  and  which  is 
more  economical,  a  lump  is  taken  into  the  mouth« 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  whilst  the  tea  is 
drank.  Sugar  was  nearly  two  shillings  a  pound 
at  Nisney  Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  none  but 
the  best  description  was  imported. 

**  Here  we  gave  up  the  saucepan  and  tea-nri»— 
we  did  not  any  longer  keep  a  table,  or  burthen 
oumelvcs  with  house -keeping,  having  found  a 
tolerably  good  restaurant  in  one  of  the  huts,  kept 
by  a  German  One  dii«h  we  got  was  made  of  ricc^ 
raisins,  a  little  butter,  all-spice,  and  cloves,  aerved 
up  with  broiled  legs  of  fowl ;  and  although  the 
misture  may  appear  ratber  incongruous,  it  waa 
far  from  being  unpalatable.  The  house  waS  mosdy 
filled  with  Georgians  and  Circassians. 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  St 
the  fair,  we  strayed  beyond  the  huts,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  Tartar  encampment,  inhabited  by 
those  who  had  brought  horses  for  sale,  and  finding 
there  was  a  mosque,  we  waited  for  the  hour  of 
prayer,  in  order  to  see  the  followers  ot  Mahomet 
at  worship.  The  mosque  was  a  temporary  one, 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and,  like  the  nuts,  made 
of  wood,  and  therefore  could  not  present  many 
ornaments,  or  afford  room  for  display,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  gorgeotis  worship  ot  the  Greek 
church.  I  have  seen  the  entire  priesthood  in 
Moscow  turn  out  in  their  rich  robes,  with  banners 
and  sacred  imaged;  and  walk  in  procession.  I 
have  seen  the  archbishop,  or  patriarch,  as  he  waa 
fonaerly  caUsd,  of  that  city,  officiate  on  the  fcust 
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f^hdetif  UwmUbe  km «0  pmift?* tbe lasal- 
acttce  of  her  danger,  m  his  Mrodiiont  left  him  bat 
little  wilhio  dooie,  and  in  hia  preaence  abe  nlv^f  a 
exerted  herself  to  appear  veil  andcheerfbly  fta  ^mmpb 
him  the  pain  of  vain  regret  nod  aelf*repn>ach. 

'*  The  season  of  song  and  flowera  was  again  last 
approaching,  and  Alice's  disorder  bad  reached  its 
last  stage.  Yet  even  then,  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  his  frienda  wore  bourlj 
urging  him  to  write  for  Edward  Sullivan,  aa  his 
return  could  alone  give  a  pvohability  of  hia  daugh- 
ter's recovery,  yet  even  than^  though  his  heart 
waa  bowed  within  him  almost  to  brokonnoaa,  it 
was  with  the  greateat  difficulty,  and  aCter  much 
and  frequent  argument,  be  could  be  induced  to 
consent  that  the  letur  should  be  writteift." 

Yielding  aa  much  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
Alice  8  visible  decline,  as  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a  sturdy,  clear-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  we  omit,  the  old  man  at 
length  r^ents,  and  the  letter  of  recall  is 
despatched;  alas]  too  late — if,  iiideed»  it 
could  ever  have  been  in  time,  which  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  incline 
U3  to  doubt: — 

«  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  the  summons,  Edward 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  the  ar. 
range ment  of  his  afiairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vesisel,  whose  sails  were  unfurling  for  Ireland, 
returned  to  his  native  soil,  as  fast  as  winds  and 
waves  would  waft  him. 

**  A  few  lines  hastily  scribbled  on  his  landinir, 
announced  the  d«y  be  should  arrive  at  Derrybeg. 
It  was  a  genial  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alice, 
through  one  of  those  fiinciea  incident  to  her  dts. 
ease,  had  herself  carried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  they  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  they  did  meet. 

**  Edward  SuUivan,  though  somewhat  browned 
by  toil  and  travel,  hefllth  and  hope  beamed  upon 
his  brow.  But  Alice,  what  waa  the  ?  The  blood 
in  fidward*8  veins  frose  back  to  ita  source,  as  he 
gased  on  the  wasted  form  before  him.  Oh,  what 
waft  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
so  delightfully  anticipated  and  so  ardently  thirsted 
for  1  lk>uld  this  be  the  sweet  creature,  whose 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  itself— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  very  spotF-^she 
of  the  snowy  forehead  and  crimson  cheek? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  The  ghastly  hue  of  the 
dead  had  usurped  the  place  of  all,  save  one  small 
point-like  spot  of  rea  that  yet  lingered,  as  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  eheek.  Her  i^  that 
used  to  beam  so  brightly  and  lovingly  on  lum  was 
now  dim  and  sunken ;  but,  as  it  caught  his  figare, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightnesa  lifted 
it  up. 

« <  Edward,  Ood  be  thanked  that  I  bava  lived 
to  see  you— I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.* 

**  He  clasped  his  arma  around  her ;  bvt  her 
spirit  abode  not  within  his  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  abadow,  and,  ere  an  tnstnnt, 
he  strained  to  his  breast  nought  but  breathless 
clay. 

**  There  was  so  little  pang  or  struggle  to  indi- 
cate  the  parting  of  soul  and  body,  and  tihe  looked 
so  beaittiftil  for  a  moment,  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve at  once  that  she  was  gone. 

"  He  called  her  by  name,  at  first  soAlyt  and 


Ihtfi-loodl?,  baft  no  mtmm  nor  metaap  aam  to 
tell  him,  tmit  sbe  heard  or  could  hear  him.  Ha 
^ued  his  lips  to  breathe  in  the  haat  of  life,  or 
catch  one  bmth  from  hers.  He  obaM  her  death- 
cold  hands  belweca  his,  to  warm  thcflBt  but  bk 
only  wased  cold  without  impartinf  warmth  to 
here. 

<<  She  iras  gone,  then,  bevond  oMntal  hope,  tfas 
only  one  among  her  sect  wnom  Jbo  loved,  and  the 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  him ;  and  what  basi. 

neis  had  he  ihere  ? 

•«  He  died  hlttaily  f or  a  f  ew  ninatoo  over  tlM 
senseless  body,  and  the  utter  wrack  of  his  hopes; 
and  then,  imboat  leave-iakiag,  dkpaited.  He 
Carried  not  for  wake  or  looerd,  and  entered  aa 
door  tUl  be  seaaiaed  the  veaael,  which  conveyed 
him  again,  and  lor  ever,  Irom  his  natira  land. 

'*  The  eeaiew  baa  advanced;  the  trees  and  flow- 
MS  are  a^ain  aaitUng  in  theur  beauty  ta  the  bias 
summer  sky,  and  the  eoUlary  green  linnet  is  war- 
bli^  among  them  hia  aweet  maaic,  boa  Alieck 
' aleeping iaaenaiUe  to  all  in  the  aold ^ave.'" 

The  man  who  can  write  thus  has  surely 
both  a  heart  aod  aa  ear.  There  is  a  ridi 
musie  in  the  full  and  rather  heightened 
style  in  whieh  it  ts  written,  which  cannot 
have  fUled  to  please  the  reader.  Perhaps 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  hot 
ill  the  present  instance  it  suits  the  subject 
well,  and  mellows  the  otherwise  aombre 
colouring  of  the  little  picture.  We  were 
still  more  pleased  with  another  story* which, 
with  some  abridgipent,  to  bring  it  within 
our  limits,  we  think  our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice : — 

THE   REIIELB^   GRAVE. 

'*U  was  the  beginning  of  a  fine  May  that  I  re. 
ceived  an  aorount  of  the  death  of  an  aged  woman, 
a  distant  relative ;  and  as  the  village  where  she 
died  was  but  a  abort  distance  off,  and  the  weather 
so  beautiful,  1  threw  up  all  business  for  the  day, 
and  set  forward  to  attend  the  burial. 

**  To  one  of  so  sedentary  a  life,  the  walk  was  a 
delightful  recreation,  as  my  path  lay  partly  along 
a'spurkling  streamlet  bordered  by  a  gveen  and  flow, 
ery  sward,  then  across  a  fine  heathy  bog  and 
meadow-fields,  over  which  nature  had  now  spread 
her  beautiful  green  apring-carpet,  glowing  with  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  ^  heat  waa  re- 
deemed from  being  opnrcasi%'e,  by  an  odd  light 
cloud  that  oocasioaally  flung  ita  white  veil  across 
the  sun,  and  a  aoft  summer  breexe  that  was  awaking 
the  perAime  of  the  primroses  thickly  clustered 
over  the  fields  and  hedges.  But  the  plmsure  of 
the  walk,  like  every  other  pleasure  under  the  sun, 
haditsdloy ;  for  I  recollected  how  often  I  had  tra- 
versed that  path  before,  to  meet  the  wara^hearted 
hospitality  of  her  whom  I  waa  now  going  to  see 
in  the  oeld  earth ;  and  the  fignre  of  the  old  woman, 
with  hep  bended  body,  beada  in  handr  and  smaU, 
blue,  restless  eyes,  seemed  hovering  betfore  me» 
and  her  manifold  iaqoities  about  Mends  and  neigh- 
bouvs  ringing  in  my  ean. 

**  The  eavalcade  was  setting  forward  whsa  I 
reached  the  bonse.  The  coffin  waa  upraised  oa 
the  shoulders  of  four  relatives,  who  bore  h^r  from 
the  door  never  agiiin  to  entfr  there.  While  it 
was  being  Hfted,  tbeie  waa  a  loud  and  mingled 
shoot  of  watlu^;  bat  after  that  thSfo  was  aa  si« 
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of  tap  griei;  IbrdM  old  wonnn  bad  mit- 
an,  by  inaiijyaus,  the  ovdiurjrmce  of  mortalitv, 
nd  there  were  but  few  of  ber  near  relationt  m 
bat  part  of  the  fcingdom. 

**  As  usnal  oa  tucn  occadons,  the  news  was  told, 
be  laugh  ndsed,  and  the  jest  and  frolie  passed,  till 
re  reached  the  eburch-yard,  which  lay  without 
\nj  inelosare  on  the  sunmit  of  a  meadow  hill. 
Sere  agaU  the  coiBa  was  borne  by  her  kindred, 
md,  with  bared  heads,  wc  followed  the  clergyman, 
wbile  he  recited  the  solemn  and  beatttiful  lenrice 
by  wbaeh  CbiiBtianky  consecrates  the  body  to  its 
rmtive  earth. 

**  The  grata  was  dosed  ■  the  wild  sad  general 
lamentation  wliieb  had  been  at  onee  laised  on  our 
entry  into  the  chorcb-yard,  by  all  who  had  Mends 
buried  there,  had  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
funeral  attendants  had  all  departed,  except  a  few 
pioas  lingerers  who  stall  knelt  in  prayer  over  those 
they  monracd.  i  still  rsmained  in  the  place  of 
g^raves,  acoording  to  my  usnal  eastoro,  to  eznnlne 
the  little  painted  erosees  and  grejr  headstones,  that 
were  thidcly  scattered  there,  with  many  a  rode 
inscription  and  simple  ealogy. 

**  There  had  been  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 
grave-yard,  of  which  there  was  still  standing  one 
broken  wall,  with  iu  narrow  pointed  window 
slufts  deeply  wreathed  with  ivy.    A  little  to  the 
east  of  this,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 
tastic form,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  inscription, 
which  had  frequently  foiled  me  to  decipher  ;  and 
when  1  found  the  niace  empty  of  all  other  living 
occupants,  I  seatea    myself  and  began  to  clear 
away  the  moss  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  might 
not  succeed  better  now.     I  bad  made  but  little 
progress,  when  the  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 
mty  and  turning  round,  I  beheld  two  female  figures 
entering  the  grave-yard.    One  of  them  was  an 
aged  woman  in  black,  closely  muffled  in  a  large 
cloak.     She  was  apparently  blind  or  dim-sighted, 
and  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  younger  female,  who  was  also 
clothed  in  Mack,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  and  ema- 
ciated form  proclaimed  her  not  much  longer  for 
this  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their 
ages,  than  her  elder  compafiion. 

•*  I  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  by  an  invo- 
luntary start,  placed  myself  behind  the  headstone 
at  which  I  was  labouring,  snd  through  some  innate 
bat  indefinable  wish  to  avoid  observation,  con- 
tinned  to  crouch  Uiere  while  they  advanced. 

M*  Mother,'  said  the  younger,  in  a  low,  bollow 
voice,  *  take  care  of  the  nettles ;'  for  though  they 
were  not  yet  much  grown,  they  were  springinf  ap 
thick  and  hm,  and  gave  promise  of  an  abuadant 
midsummer  erop. 

•*  The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
she  struck  ber  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
to  ber  left,  then  turrang  a  little,  she  struck  it  a 
third  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-stone,  on  hear, 
iiig  the  sound  of  wbidi,  she  bent  her  head,  as  if 
she  could  have  seen  and  were  intently  scnU^ntzing 

the  spot. 

«<%ure  I  should  know  this  spot  $  tiiis  oifght  to 
be  the  priest's  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  hy  its 

'*  They  passed  onwards  a  few  yards,  when  a  huge 
Mack  clcUl,  Ihat  had  been  lingering  some  time  on 
the  westeM  horison,  an  if  lyiofr  in  wait  there  like 
misfortune  for  the  cfose  of  hfe,  iung  its  dark 
i!k»fJd.overtfhe  su^i 

<"  *  We  are  at  it  now^  EUsa;  wears  in  the  shale, 
a*at4hil  lime  o'  da)r,  th^  son  neyar  shines  on 
ayboy^sgmvift'i^^       " '" ' 


^*lle,molher»  'tis^snly  •  dmid  tbafs  oome 
over  the  sim ;  bat  we  are  near  it*'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  iiagment  of 
the  ruined  chapel,  and  whose  foot  was  shadowed 
by  a  full*(|rown  hawthorn,  which  was  beginning  to 
put  forth  Its  snowy  flowers. 

**  The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 
part  of  the  frsgment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  on 
the  grave  side,  f^roped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

**  *  The  gsBSs  is  grawin'  finely  over  my  hoys,  and 
I  believe.  Eitaa,  there's  not  aaingle  weed  oraittle.' 
Then  lalsing  her  hand  to  the  hawthorn,  aba 

E lucked  one  of  its  flowers  aad  smelled  it.  '  The 
awthom  is  blossondn'  early  this  year,  Eliza ;  I 
doa't  remember  it  ao  early  since  it  was  planted, 
aad  that  is  now  sixteen  y^v*  come  next  Michael- 
mas;*—a  fow  tears  fell  from  her  sightless  eyes— 
*  och,  ocb«  'tis  loo  bad  their  poor  old  blind  mother 
should  be  watcbin'  oyer  the  graves  of  her  darlings, 
who  ought  to  be  now  bearitt'  her  to  her  own ;  sind 
God  knowe,  if  'twas  his  holy  will,  'twould  be 
time ;'  aad  she  threw  hecse)f  on  the  grave  in  knid 
and  hitter  lamentation. 

**  When  her  daughter  first  seated  hersdf,  she  sat 
with  ber  ftce  resting  on  her  bands,  as  if  gaaing  at 
the  grass  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  unconscious  of  her  mothers 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
dly  on  ber  daughter's  cheek,  and  br  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  whole  countenance  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow ;   and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  aad  eye  beaming  that  un- 
earthly  lustre,  she  might  well  have  been  likened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  hehven  by  the 
prayers  of  the  childless  widow. 

<''<  It's  useless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fiite  ;  rather  let  us  do  wbat,-bv  God's  grace 
and  the  virgin's  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  She  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to  the  exer* 
tion,  and  they  both  staggered  against  the  ruin. 

'^  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  their  assist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  impres- 
sfveness  in  their  grief  that  deterred  roe  for  .a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  tbey 
had  recovered  themselves,  and  were  both  kneeling. 
**It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  those  beloved  and  lamented  beings 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  which  was  then  settii^,  burst  out  from  be> 
tween  the  bbck  clouds,  and,  streaming  through 
the  ivi^  window,  shed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 


pule,  woBB  eoantenanees. 

This  ace&e  ifl  latemipted  by  the  ap« 
peanooe  of  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  an  old  gen- 
tleman^ apparently  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  landlord  to  the  mother  and  daughter. 
He  indtices  them  tp  go  homje ;  and  aftejr- 
wwds  tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 
he  and  his  friend  sit  ungering  in  the  old 
jch\irch-yard : — 

M  We  seated  ourselves  beneath  a  window  on  the 
west  side  ef  the  ruin,  inat  Dronting  the  sun  which 
was  now  resting  blo9d*fed  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain  top,  mth  the  deep  blaek  dauds  overarching 

him  round. 
/s'A^tfhaSvasDy/  heoommencei»  'that old 
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literature  of  EngUnd,  as  at  present  accu- 
mulated} extenmve  and  diversified  though 
it  be,  is,  except  in  its  stupidest  follies,  very 
farfrombeingtruly  national.  The  inspiration 
of  almost  all  that  is  good  and  genuine  in  it» 
hasbeenHebrew,Nonnan,Classical,French, 
Spanish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germani  European  ; 
anything  and  everything  but  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Londino-oockney.  It  is  the  literature  of 
the  (at  all  times  far  too  numerous  and 
powerful)  upper  classes  of  a  country, 
where,  for  all  the  evidence  that  remiuns  of 
it,  the  lower  classes  have  never  had  a  lite- 
rature: such  a  literature,  we  mean,  in 
legend  and  superstition ;  in  story  and  song ; 
in  popular  pastime  and  popuhu*  unity ;  in 
all-pervading  pride  and  joy  of  national  re- 
miniscence; in  firm  tradition  of  antique 
observance ;  in  unsurrendered  strength  of 
•elf-respecting  simpleness,  (the  literature 
not  of  books  only,  but  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  of  habits  and  virtues,  of  memo- 
ries and  hopes,)  as  every  other  people  of 
Europe,  without  exception,  even  to  the 
Feroe  Jblanders,  the  serfs  of  Russia  and 
Hungary,  or  the  outcasts  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  have  possessed  from  an  early 
period ;  and  still,  despiteof  all  their  losses, 
largely  retain  by  inheritance. 

In  all  such  countries,  too,  as  can  boast  of 
that  more  polished  and  formalized  litera- 
ture, which  is  ranged  on  shelves,  and 
buried  in  the  catacombs  called  libraries, 
this  mass  of  traditional  thought  and  feel- 
ing, this  coral  relic,  ages  a-g^&thering,  of  s 
hundred  million  hearts,  has  l^en^  to  a  great 
extent,  the  basis  of  the  later  structure.  But 
with  the  literature  of  England  it  is  as  much 
the  contrary,  as  was,  perhaps,  possible  in 
this  world,  or  in  such  ages  of  the  world. 
Even  the  ricketty  Roman  literature,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  it ;  from  the  annals  of 
Ennius,  through  thepriaEcpoemsof  Virgiland 
the  stoic  fopperies  of  Seneca,  down  to  the 
declamations  of  Claudian  and  the  pedan- 
tries of  Ausonius ;  was  deeply  rootedinthe 
national  character.  Though  late-planted, 
stunted  and  sterile,  it  was  yet  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  watered  by 
rills  from  their  belief:  far  removed 
though  it  were  from  their  sight,  it  yet  ap- 
pealed to  their  sympathies ;  it  decked  itself 
with  the  colours  they  liked,  even  though 
half  contemning  their  credulous  fancies, 
and  blossomed  with  the  flowers  they  loved, 
even  though  they  could  seldom  approach 
to  pluck  or  taste  of  its  firuit. 

But  even  this  equivocal  merit,  of  an  tul 
captandum  reference  to  the  popular  fancy, 
Villi  by  any  one  who  looks  to  what  the 


people  of  that  country  are  or  have  been, 
be  hardly  found  in  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. Either  it  never  could  l>oast  of  sudi 
an  adaptation  to  the  national  wants ;  or 

;  the  people  titeAiselves  have  greatly  chan- 
ged, and  that  not  for  the  better.  At  all 
times  too  much  of  the  former,  we  would 
say ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  sorrowing 
testimony  of  many  a  thoughtful  obsener 
among  themselves,  not  a  little  of  the  latter 
also,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  English  litera- 
ture must  acknowledge  that  there  is  too 
much  foundation  for  both  of  these  charges: 
let  him  see  if  it  be  not  paralleled,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  accounted  for,  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  English  history. 

It  has  certainly  often  struck  us  as 
strange,  in  the  perusal  of  those  proud 
records;  first  imperceptibly  checking  our 
enthusiasm,  and  chilling  our  sympathy, 
then  entangling  and  perplexing  us,  till  we 
were  forced  to  unravel  it:  it  has  oRen 
bothered  us  that  we  could  not  find  this 
people  of  England,  specifically  as  a  people, 
doing  any  thing  note-worthy,  or  winning 
any  thing  love-worthy  for  themselves  or 
the  world  at  large.  They  were  born,  they 
eat,  drank,  slept,  and  died ;  but  further 
history  sayeth  not ;  beyond  the  slow  ad- 
vancement of  that  huge  digestive  mass, 
history  had  nothing  to  tell  of  them.  They 
drove  out  the  Danes  ?  Their  lungs  did  it. 
They  curbed  their  Norman  sovereigns,  and 
won  the  early  guarantees  of  freedom? 
Their  nobles  and  clergy  did  it.  They  ran 
about  on  the  Crusades?  The  knights 
forced  them.  Th^  made  broad  England 
fair  and  fertile  7  The  clergy  taught  Uiem. 
They  reformed  their  religion?  A 
lecherous  monarch  began  it ;  a  politic  old 
maid  finished  it :  the  dergy  were  vacilla- 
ting, the  people  passive.  They  tried  to  be 
a  republic  ?  The  wealthy  commoners  be- 
gan it ;  the  sword-and-gospel  burgher 
gentry  consummated  it :  the  people  stood 
by  passive  when  Cromwell  beheaded  the 
first  Charles,  and  stared  in  stupid  acqui- 
escence when  Monk  brought  back  the 
second.  Next,  they  had  a  Kevolution,  as 
it  is  called?  The  gentry  trundled  out 
their  lawful  king,  and  set  a  Dutch  usurper 
in  his  place :  but  the  people  stirred  not 
hand  nor  foot,  for  one  or  other;  they 
yawned  indifierence,  or  grinned  approval, 
as  one  puppet  took  the  other^s  place,— 
and  that  was  a  Revolulion  I  And  for  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  boasted  brilliancy,  which 

I  hasy  alas!  tarnished  so  qutcVy?    Tory 
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obstinacy  did  it  i  whig  hunger  for  place 
did  it ;  the  fourth  estate,  the  reading  and 
writing  ffentry  did  it  (France  and  Belgium 
had  made  it  fashionaUe):  above  all,  the 
Irish  people^  banded  together  as  a  people, 
had  woh  Emandpation,  frowning  the  char- 
ter of  equality  from  the  iron  grasp  of  their 
renegade  countryman,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered it  inevitable ;  bat  the  English  peo- 
ple as  a  people,  did  it  not,  won  it  not,  un- 
less dancing  round  a  bonfire  be  as  good  as 
kindling  it,  or  eating  a  plum-pudding  the 
same  as  making  it. 

Again,  turning  to  other  objects  of  na- 
tional pride>  sometimes  well-founded,  some- 
times the  contrary ; — ^who  colonized  New 
Eugland  ?  The  comfortable  puritans ; 
many  of  them  men  of  rank,  all  of  them 
men  of  substance.  Who  conquered  India  ? 
^glish  merchants.  Who  reared  up  the 
manufacturing  system  ?  The  timely  dis- 
coYeries  of  Arkwright  and  Watt  (men  of 
the  people  certainly,  but  solitary,  perse- 
cut^  unsustained  by  the  people)  made 
much  easy,  that  was  before  impossible; 
and  then  Lancashire  capitalists,  speculate 
ing  successfully  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
London  parish-apprentiees,  whom  they 
bought  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  imported  by 
eart-loads  on  cart-ioads,  set  about  building 
with  such  materials,  the  topmost,  and  now 
tottering  story  of  <' English  commercial 
prosperity." 

Tnese  may  all  be  things  to  be  proud  of. 
Of  they  may  not :  but  whatever  their  true 
eharacter,  they  were  all  the  gentry^  do- 
ings; they  were  not,  from  their  very  nature, 
they    could    not    be,    in    any    high    or 
noble   sense*    the  ofibpring  of  the    po- 
polar    enthusiasm,     or    the     emanation 
of  the    national   will,    tn    vain   do  we 
learch  through  the  history  of  England  for 
one  of  those  ^eat  occasions,  those  land- 
narks  in  the  world's  history,  beacons  to  the 
imbom  tiihe^  when  a  nation  rises  as  one  man 
to  defend  some  right  assailed,  or  to  repel 
some  offered  wrong  ;  when,  in  the  ardour 
of  unwonted  daring,  all  hearts  are  fused 
with  one  enthusiasm,  all  hands  devoted  to 
one  common  cause ;  till  high  and  low  alike 
are  brothers  in  victory,  or,  should  ruin  be 
their  lot,  undivided  in  defeat  and  death. 
How  is  the  face  of  such  a  people  transfi- 
gured in  the  sun-light  of  approving  heaven ! 
How  are  its  lineaments  dianged  from  that 
day  forward,  and  marked  with  a  grace  and 
dignity,  which  the  blight  of  untoward  for- 
tune may  dim,  but  can  never  efface  I     Suc- 
oessfol  and  unsuccessful  alike  are  inscribed 
on  that  sacred  page  \  the  heroes  of  Switzer- 


hnd,  the  burghers  of  Holland,  the  cove- 
nanters of  Scotland,  the  martyrs  of  Poland, 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol,  the  repub- 
licans of  France,  the  rebels  of  America, 
the  rebels  of  Greece,  the  rebels  of  Belgium: 
thus,  and  so  forth,  runs    the   catalogue. 
What  is  England's  claim  to  take  her  place 
among  them  ?    When  were  her  people  up 
and  doing  ?  What  deed  of  generous  self-de-* 
votion  marks  her  people  as  a  people,  or 
ever  made  them  feel  so  ?     We  search  her 
history:  what  find  we  there  of  popular 
doings?     Jack    Cade    rebeUions,    Titus 
Oates  enthusiasms.  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots,  Bristol  conflagrations,  C!hartist  blus- 
terings  ;  backwards  and  forwards  we  turn 
the  leaves  of  her  history :  other  deeds  of 
the  people,  self-directed,  passion-roused, 
guided  by  spontaneous  impulse,   if  there 
have  been,  we  cannot  find  them.     They 
shot  long  shafts  at  Agincourt ;  serried  and 
firm  on  many  a  field  they  have*  stood  and 
feared  no    foe;  true  and  undaunted  on 
many  a  deck  they  have  died  the  death  of 
heroes ;  but  as  an  acting,  thinking,  feel- 
ing, living  people — our  eyes  are  dim,  or 
our   luck  bad,    or  else    the    world  mis- 
taken, which  calls  such  a  people  great, 
which  calls  such  a  people  free.     A  great 
aristocracy,  a  free  aristocracy, — ^that  were 
the  fitter  word.    As  are  the  people,  such 
is  their  Uterature  f  or  rather  as  that  aristo- 
cracy was,  such  their  literature  remdns. 
Now  a  literature  of  this  kind,  destitute 
of  a  proper  locality,  not  broadly  based 
upon  national  tradition,   nor  thoroughly 
identified  with  national  habits,   is  much 
less  likely  to  strike  deep  root  in  a  strange 
soil,  than  one  of  a  healthier  constitution. 
Separated  by  the  thin,  but  scarce  passable 
fences,  of  polite  breeding,   conventional 
thinking,  and  refined,  unidiomatic,  ener- 
vate language,  at  once  from  the  under«i 
standings  and  affections  of  the  lower  orders, 
it  has  been  little  better  than  an  exotic  in 
its  own  country,  and  what  should  it  be  in 
another?     It  has  grown  up  in  isolation 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;   it  is  not  familiar  with   their 
thoughts;   it  sheds  no  perfume  in  their 
memories.    It  has  been  a  fine  thing  to 
look  at  in  the  gentleman's  green-house,  and 
a  pleasant  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  gentle- 
man to  cultivate  ;  but  it  never  grew  wild 
in  the  fields,  nor  threw  itself  in  tlie  poor 
man's  path ;  he  hath  not  plucked  it  when 
a  child,  nor  watched  it  spring  unbidden 
from  the  soil  of  a  parent's  grave :  its  praises 
live  not  on  his  lips,  it  pillows  not  his  weary 
heady  it  blooms  not  in  the  Elysian  glory 
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of  bif  woe*forgettiDg  dreams.  Why  it  has 
been  thoa  wiUi  English  literature,  were 
long  to  investigate;  a  brief  examination 
of  it  might  need  a  volume.  This  much  is 
worth  remarking,  that  iu  rise  was  exactly 
coeval  with  the  severance  of  the  people 
lirom  their  ancient  faith ;  though  ceruinly 
some  deep-seated  chronic  malady  of  much 
remoter  origin,  is  indicated  by  their  failing 
to  retain  that  firm  hold  of  their  old  asso- 
ciations, which  the  people  of  Germany, 
of  Norway,  of  Scotland,  and  other  re- 
formed countries,  preserved  amid  not  less 
perilous  changes  of  language,  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  literature  is 
intensely  national,  and  cast  in  the  mould 
of  popular  thought,  it  sometimes  oblite- 
rates nearly  all  traces  of  indigenous  cul- 
ture in  the  countries  to  which  conquest 
or  commerce  have  carried  its  seeds  or  scions. 
What  remains  we  possess  of  Grecian  wri- 
ters, are  but  the  collected  fragments  of 
irarioQs  national  literatures,  removed  from 
each  other,  some  by  two  thousand  years 
of  time,  and  others  by  as  many  miles  of 
apace ;  wherever  the  Greeks  forced  their 
way,  as  conquerors  and  colonists,  or  as 
slaves  and  adventurers,  they  carried  their 
literature  with  them,  and  raised  there  a 
new  edifice,  characteristic  more  or  less  of 
their  adopted  country.  They  made  them- 
aelves  indispensable  to  the  rich,  and  so 
they  set  the  fashion ;  while  with  the  poor 
they  knew  how  to  sympathise,  and  so  be- 
llied them  (foolishly  enough,  we  must 
think,  but  not  without  a  show  of  compen- 
sation) to  reject  their  own  uncouth 
traditions,  and  adopt  the  more  graceful 
fancies  of  those  who  promised  to  civilise 
them.  The  efPect  on  Roman  literature 
(where  alone  we  have  any  means  of 
estimating  it)  was  perfectly  terrific ;  and 
that  from  a  very  early  period.  The  time- 
honoured  traditions  of  their  ancient  his- 
tory, the  wild  outpourings  of  the  native 
genius,  in  ballad  chronicle,  or  fantastic 
Atellane,  withered  away  before  it,  or  as- 
sumed its  garb  and  complexion,  and  were 
themselves  no  more.  The  only  depart- 
ment of  that  literature,  as  we  know  it,  in 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  people,  was 
the  drama ;  and  its  most  popular  authors, 
(the  models  and  depositories  to  the  latest 
period,  of  the  unspoiled  Latin  idiom)  were 
mere  translators  from  the  Greek.  And 
this  deterioration  (for  such,  with  all  our  ad- 
miration of  the  Greeks,  we  must  take  leave 
to  deem  it)  was  undeniably  paralleled  and 
iracompaaied  by  many  corrup  tionsi  of  which 


and  of  the  things  conmpied  all  traee  has 
since  been  lost.  Some  will  tell  as  thattiriB 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  ancient  literatures  with  the 
mythology  and  observances  of  the  pepnlsr 
faith :  but  this  is  only  strengthening  oar 
argument;  for  in  that  very  anion  lies 
much  of  that  intense  nationality  which  we 
have  asserted  to  be  charaeteristic  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  at  a  later  period,  tiK 
Arab  literature  spread  itself  with  the  Bfo- 
hammedan  faith  and  Saracen  domination, 
east  as  far  as  Hindustan,  and  wvst  as  far 
as  Spain ;  and  may  still  be  found  either 
participant  or  paramount  in  every  coontsy 
where  it  has  once  got  footing:  nay,  the 
entire  literature  of  Europe  still  retainsa 
visible  and  not  unbecoming  tinge  Tbeing 
so  moderate)  of  that  southern  innnioa. 
Nor  is  this  tamer  century  altogether  on- 
fruitful  in  such  influences.  The  literatose 
of  Germany,  by  reason  of  its  copioosness, 
its  depth,  its  beauty,  and,  above  all,  theeom- 
parati  ve  nearness  of  its  ruling  genioies  to 
our  time,  and  the  consequent  adaptatiiMi 
of  their  writings  to  the  wants  sad 
wishes  of  the  age,  threatens  no  little 
injury  to  the  individuality  of  the  se- 
veral nations  of  the  north  of  Europe,  so 
similar  in  language,  so  closely  connected 
in  history,  and  deriving  most  of  their  triH 
ditions  from  one  common  foontaiD-^head, 
with  more  laborious  and  successful  Ger- 
mieiny.  The  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  a  ta- 
pestry as  yet  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of  Eero- 
pean  curiosity,  would,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  supply  examples  not  less  remsrk* 
able. 

But  then,  had  not  the  French  litera- 
ture its  day  of  universal  dominion, 
surely  without  such  attributes  as  these? 
Good  friends,  we  wish  we  could  disabose 
you  of  the  notion  that  literature  is  only 
printed  books,  or  that  we  (as»  alas! 
too  many  do,  who  ought  to  know  better) 
are  thinking  only  of  the  gentry,  while  we 
prate  about  the  people, — ^reasoning  forsooth 
from  the  annoyances  of  the  former  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  latter;  or  feeding  the 
hungry  nations  with  chicken-broth,  and 
forging  tweezers  instead  of  plough-shares. 
If  we  err  that  way,  'tis  entirely  against  oar 
will ;  for  we  strive  most  earnestly  to  avoid 
it — ^but  to  reply.  The  French  literatore 
of  the  last  century  was  really  mnch  more 
national  than  people  are  disposed  to  allow; 
it  was  at  least  most  characteristic  of  the 
people  it  sprung  from :  but  what  of  that  ? 
what  did  the  boors  of  Russia,  or  all  below 
the  genteel  classes  of  Germanyy  ot  Spain, 
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or  ItdsTy  or  England,  know  of  it  ?  And 
MO  it  vsniihed  as  speedily  as  it  came,  and 
«ave  that  its  poison  still  taints  the  air  of 
certain  philosophic  coteries,  it  left  few 
«elics  behind  it.  A  literature  of  that 
^ascription,  being  a  mere  genteel  affecta- 
tion, in  the  long-run  excites  a  reaction 
against  it,  and  bolts  to  escape  a  kicking, 
or  crouches  into  a  corner,  and  from  mi- 
.aister  of  state,  and  high-salaried,  palace- 
fifijt^  university  professor,  -  turns  cook  and 
Talet  de  chambre. 

li  is  worth  noticing  also,  that  the  two 
most  popular  and  influential  of  British 
anthon,  Shakspeare  himself  not  excepted, 
have  been,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  great 
.body  of  their  brethren,  remarkable  for 
their  nationality,  provincial  and  imperfect 
thou^  it- were,  and  thereon  is  their  repu- 
tation based :  and  this,  not  only  in  the 
British  dominions,  but  idso  in  Europe  and 
Aoieiica.  Byron  may  have  made  a  greater 
Boiae,  and  driven  more  dandies  d^ ;  but 
Barns  and  Scott  have  penetrated  (the 
Scotch,  the  national  part  of  them)  where 
BO,  other  British  authors  have  ever  been 
keard  of;  where,  in  fact,  writers  less  simple, 
less  unaffected,  less  strong  in  rugged  force 
of  oharacter,  such  as  Scotland  once  was 
proud  of,  had  vainly  asked  for  admittance. 
Nay,  more,  it  may  perhaps  turn  out,  from 
the  want  of  the  natural  germs  among  them- 
selves, and  also  partly  from  the  excavation 
(as  Dr.  Chalmers  loves  to  phrase  it)  of 
the  English  population  by  the  Irish  and 
Ae  Scotch,  that  the  basis  of  the  new-bom 
-English  literature,  when  it  sees  the  light, 
will  be  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish.  At  this 
BKMnent  Bums  is  more  popular  with  the 
working  classes  of  England,  than  any 
aotbor  except  Cobbett  has  ever  been  ;  and 
the  Irishmelodies  are  sung  in  their  Sunday- 
schools  :  to  most  diabolical  doggrel,  to  be 
surCf  but  the  tunes  will  live  among  the 
people,  and  the  doggrel  will  as  surely  die. 
**  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges  r' 

We  admit,  however,  that  a  genteel  lite- 
rature^ be  it  visitor  or  native,  brings  with 
it  dangers  of  jts  own ;  and  strange  to  say, 
especially  so  when  it  takes  up  its  abode 
among  a  democratic  people,  r  or,  by  one 
of  those  apparent  inconsbtencies.  which 
are  the  world's  light  and  shadow,  such  a 
literature  is  always  more  or  less  attractive 
to  a  nation  of  a  democratic  turn :  that  is, 
where  the  humbler  classes,  whatever  their 
social  condition,  aim  incessantly  at  higher 
objects  than  food  or  clothing,  or  other 
creatuie  comforts,  and  however  debarred 


of  them,  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  no- 
bler things,  and  shape  their  theory  of  life 
accordingly.  A  people  of  this  disposition 
are  but  too  prone'  to  mistake  the  proper 
means  of  elevating  themselves  and  their 
country.  Tliey  are  but  too  prone  to  fol- 
low the  track  of  the  gentry,  and  barter 
away  for  the  inanities  of  the  latter  the 
strength  of  their  own  realities;  grasping 
at  the  icy  shadow  of  conventional  existp 
ence,  and  losing  in  the  struggle  to  climb 
below  themselves,  the  last,  most  precious 
gift  of  old  impartial  nature,  the  dowry  of 
heroic  life,  which  hath  dwelt  in  their  iur 
stinctive  efforts  even  from  remotest  ages* 
But  thus  the  wild  flowers  of  the  world  are 
doomed  to  be  rooted  out  alike  from  moun- 
tain and  from  valley,  till  the  earth  be  one 
tame  garden,  and  its  greatness  also  tame, 
and  its  virtues  pale  and  bloated  cabbages 
in  place  of  oaks.  It  is  a  very  moumfiil 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man ;  the  master- 
key  to  so  many  of  his  miseries  I  A  chap- 
ter not  finished  either ;  perhaps  but  now 
decidedly  begun ;  though  we  do  not 
know — the  world  has  lo9t  so  much,  is  now 
so  beggared  of  its  ancient  wealth,  it  might 
puzzle  us  to  assign  the  proportion  of  what 
it  lias  still  to  lose.  This  much,  as  a  crying 
evil  of  our  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
lament,  that  while  the  humbler  classes  are 
every  where  taking  to  books,  and  forsak- 
ing the  ancient  ways  of  spontaneous  mirth 
and  social  passion,  in  which  they  lived 
and  loved  before — ^there  should  be  so  few 
books  suited  for  them,  good  enough  for 
them;  that  the  vapid  literature  of  an 
effete  gentry  should  be,  in  many  places* 
their  sole  resource  :  and  worse  than  all, 
that  so  few  attempts  should  be  made  to 
repair  or  rebuild  those  edifices  of  sublimer 
art,  which  were  once  the  pride  of  so  many 
countries,  and  which,  when  a  nation  takes 
to  literature,  are  so  imperatively  needed 
for  its  shelter  and  its  strength.  On  this 
subject  we  have  much  to  say,  and  cannot 
dwell  upon  it  now :  we  have  already  far 
exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  allowed 
ourselves  for  a  brief  glance  at  such  topics, 
in  connection  with  our  speculations  on  the 
tendency  of  those  humble  efforts  to  avert 
such  a  fate,  which  manifest  themselves 
among  us. 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Mr. 
Archdeacon  f"  enquires  more  than  one  of 
our  patient  readers.  Much,  good  friends, 
much.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Archdeacon 
is,  so  iar  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tun,  the  first  man  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  who»  publishing  a  aeriea  of  volumes> 
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illustrative  of  the  legends  and  scenery 
around  him>  has  ventured  to  rely,  almost 
exclusively,  on  the  support  of  his  native 
province.  And  most  creditably  has  Con- 
naught  answered  the  appeal :  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  nearly  six  hundred 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  there  for  the 
works  of  an  unknown  writer,  recommended 
to  them  by  no  prestige  of  extraneous  re- 
putation, and  moreover  evidently  little 
versed  in  the  stratagems  not  unusually 
considered  lawful  in  those  pursuits  of  au- 
thor and  bookseller,  with  which  he  ekes 
out  the  Scanty  income,  derivable  from  his 
honourable  but  ill-requited  toil,  as  an 
humble  country  schoolmaster.  Is  all  this 
nothing?  Or  is  it  not  rather  an  event  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught,  now  that  [litera- 
ture is  assuming  so  much  Importance  in 
history. 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  dwell 
upon  the  merits  of  Connaught,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  our  national  struggles; 
we  can  but  barely  allude  to  the  delightful 
and  undyinff  remembrance,  that  there  the 
rays  of  the  Milesian  sunset  shed  their  last 
departing  glory ;  there  the  last  wild  reve- 
lations of  Irish  melody  were  poured  from 
th^  harp  of  Carolan,  till  the  tones  of  that 
unequalled  music,  most  ethereal  inspira- 
tion that  this  earth  hath  ever  known,  com- 
plainingly  died  away,  and  the  silence  of 
deftth  and  despair  f^ll  heavily  over  the  land. 
That  pall  no  hand  may  lift ;  no  power  recall 
to  life  the  dust  that  lies  beneath  it  That 
form  of  breathing  beauty  the  worid  will 
look  on  no  more :  'tis  gone,  and  for  ever. 
A  new  day  is  dawning  bn  us,  new  paths 
of  enterprise  opening,  new  mbdes  of  life 
and  liberty  arising;  glories  of  another 
order  we  must  address  ourselves  to  win. 
In  which  career  of  honour,  wllf  not  Con- 
naught, with  all  her  various  powers,  be 
among  the  foremost?  And  for  instance, 
in  this  one  field  of  activity,  in  which  Mr. 
Archdeacon  appears  as  the  herafd,  let  the 
forecasting  reader  just  imagine  what  books 
will  yet  be  written  in  Connaught;  what 
deeds  done  in  Connaught  which  history, 
the  most  enduring  branch'  of  literature, 
will  yet  be  called  on  worthily  to  "record. 
Has  she  not  the  Shannon  behind  her, 
)ias  she  nptthe  Atlantic  before  her?  what 
may  she  hot  yet  achievik,  )f  she  be  but 
true  to  herself,  and  jtfrue  to  her  sister  jpro- 
viiices  ?  No  pYie  can  reflect  on  fhi^  future 
pro.'^pects  of  T'relaini)',' Without  at  once  per- 
ceivuig,  that  ^  tiohnaught  is  no#  the 
most  deeply  sunlt  m  misery  end  decay,  %a 


it  is  destined  to  be  hereafter  th6  richest 
and  most  powerful.  The  throne  ef  our 
fiiture  greatness  must  be  set  facing  the 
west.  It  may  take  a  thousand  years  to 
mature  so  mighty  a  change ;  but  thither 
eventually  will  Irish  enterprise  most  thickly 
congregate,  and  thence  as  from  a  mighty 
heart  will  flow,  with  unremitCiog  force,  the 
life's  blood  of  national  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  buaable  efforts  ia 
that  untried  field  of  literature,  which  on 
the  present  occasion  we  have  Hndertakea 
to  examine, — Mr.  Archdeacon's  firat  pub- 
lication* was  a  striking  example,  V>tk  d 
much  that  we  have  been  saying  about  fo- 
reign literature  and  its  inioeBees,  andslse 
of  the  local  diseouragemeate  wlrieh  eoa- 
curred  therewith  to  repress  the  entbreik 
of  his  powers.  "  Love  wilt  find  oat  a 
way,"  says  the  old  ballad,  ^nd  sorely  lo 
will  genius ;  but  the  paths  it  ia  forced  to 
follow,  too  frequently  lead  from  ila  oljeet, 
instead  of  towards  it :  just  as  the  garb  in 
which  it  chooses  to  make  Its  appearaaee, 
too  oflen  apes  the  fashioa  of  the  day,  to 
be  suitable  or  becoming  to  the  wearer.  It 
is  a  queer  thing,  and  yet  most  natural,  ie 
the  first  literary  attempts  of  a  man  writiaf 
in  the  heart  of  Connaught,  to  be  reminded, 
at  every  page,  of  authors  whom  the  writer 
not  unwisely  loved,  perhaps,  but  most  us- 
wisely  emulated.  ^  Connaught  ia  llS^t" 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
"  Everard,"t  though  giving  many  indica- 
tions of  the  talent,  more  fully  displayed 
in  a  later  publication,  were  spoiled  through- 
out by  this  tang  of  various  admixtares, 
which  concealed  their  natural  flavoar. 
Here  it  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe  that  was  imi- 
tated, there  it  was  Sir  Walter  8oott ;  here 
ft  was  Byron,  tliere  it  was  C^mpl>ell ;  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  Dii  Majorca  of  the 
circulating  library,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Dii  MinoreS.  But,  alas !  'what  else  was  to 
be  expected  ?  How  or  where  was  the 
author  to  learn  that  it  if9s  lo  Irish  lifers- 
ture  he  was  to  contribute;  thlit  ibr  Irish- 
men he  ought  to  write,  and,  fkwiliifr  as  he 
was  with  !r!sh  life,  confine  thereto  heih 
his  pur^se  of  )ai»otir  and  fats  h6ag  of  re- 
ward? ^Ihiost  all  ihe  boolea  he  Mtto 
read  were  of  BritiA  manufheliire,  tr 
written  with  an  eye  to  the  fkvour  of  tie 
British  publfe.  T^  ri8eab<yve  thhii^^ 
of  despondency,  and  assert  the  i^tsof 
the  Irish  mind,  was  at  that  titee  an  dl^ 
of  daring,  from  whidi  a  m^n  of  fiir  t^t 


"  '    ■   ' ■.■■i>   ■       i|   .,n,n,   a<imi#  i^h'ih. 

J  JSvenrd,  an  Iriii(i  T^le,  pf  the  aiQctemth  (Of 

fttiy.  2  vols. '  Brtlitf ; "  mp^  ^ 
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endowmeBte  m^bt  teveneoUad  wiOk  dift- 
maj,  familiar  ^ough  the  thought  be  now 

to  tbousaods  throughout  the  country. 

'<Connaugbt  iu  1799,"  aofFered  also 
from  the  author's  timidity,  and  hia  aaxiety, 
in  the  thorny  paths  of  patronage^  to  stand 
veil  with  all  parties.  He  ought  either 
not  to  havie  chosen  such  a  subject ;  or  elaei 
once  it  was  chosen,  he  ought  to  have  eQ« 
tared  heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  not  impaired  the  dignity  of  his 
heroes,  or  lessen^  the  interest  la  thejur(ate, 
at  one  time  by  unioeaning  caricatures  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm,  at  another,  by 
sleekly  submissive  notes,  tempering  with 
their  icy  impartiality  ^ome  uu.\ronted  fer- 
vour of  the  toU.  but  these  w^irc)  after 
all,  the  errora  of  a  young  writer,  and  of 
one  treated  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
ve  canuQt  seriously  blame  him  for  allowing 
bis  gratitude  to  get  the  better  of  his  dis- 
cretioo. 

"  Everard,''  published  in  1685,  is  rnucb 
the  longest  work  of  the  author,  and,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  also,  his  own  prime 
favourite.  We,  however,  cannot  regard  it 
so  favourably.  It  is  defective  in  plot,  dif- 
fuse in  style,  and  overcharged  with  senti- 
ment of  rather  a  common-place  description. 
There  are  passages,  however,  of  consider- 
able ^ower.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote 
the  story  of  Darky  Sullivan,  as  capitally 
told  by  Jack  Murphy,  and  Winny,  hb  in- 
terrupting spouse;  but  the  work  is  too 
long  puUished  to  admit  of  our  taking  such 
a  liberty  with  our  readers.  There  is  a 
clever  portrait  of  one  Captain  Howly,  an 
upstart, overbearing  magistrate:  this, and 
several  amusing  sketches  of  doings  iu 
court-house  and  gaol,  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  author's  courage  waxed  with 
bis  years  and  experience. 

*^  Legends  of  Connaught,''  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
author's  earlier  writings.  It  is  a  collection 
of  short  stories;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  much 
to  the  author's  advantage,  asvhe  has  no 
great  skill  in  the  formation  of  a  plot,  or 
psDagement  of  a  lonser  narrative.  There 
is  also  much  lem  a&ctation  of  fine  senti- 
neat,  and  it  ia  written  throughout  more 
carefuHy,  and  we  iancy  fiur  more  naturally. 
The  first'  story  in  the  volume,  and  consi- 
derably the  longest,  is  an  able  sketch  of  the 
last  rtetaua  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  jcele- 
brated  George  Robert  Fitzgerald,  the 
prince  of  bravoes  and  fire-eaters.  This  is 
certainly  a  stirring  subject,  and  capable  of 
^ing  woven  intoe  romance  of  no  ordinary 
P^wer.  <   Mr.   Archdeacon's   eirory   we 


apprehend,  has  been,  that  he  has  neither 
made  it  a  history  of  Fitzgerald's  life,  nor  yet 
a  complete  romance.  He  has  aimed  too 
much  at  uniting  the  vrai-semblablef  and 
the  vraij  frequently  giving  minute  details 
which  are  evidently  the  ofispring  of  his 
imagination^  and,  nevertheless,  producing 
his  vouchers  as  he  goes  along,  and  en- 
trenching himself  behind  authentic  docu- 
meatSi  against  the  incredulity  of  his 
readers.  The  eariier  scenes  of  Fitzge- 
ralas  Ufe,  would  ahto  have  afforded  much 
greater  scope  fo^  |ui  amusing  novel, 
than  the  unhappy  frenzies  which  preceded 
bis  ignominious  end.*  ^<The  Election"  is  a 
good-humpured  ftccount  of  a  Connaught 
county  contest,  but  we  would  say,  rather 
tame,  and  not  half  so  full  of  fun  and  frolic 
as  irrelragable  fact  would  have  warranted. 
Indeed  it  is  not  on  such  topics  that  the 
author  ai^ears  to  advantage.  He  has  less 
elasticity  of  spirit  than  the  generality  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  often  walks  soberly 
along,  when  he  ought  to  be  springing  from 
thesqd.  We  shall,  therefore^  turn  to  scenes 
where  he  is  more  at  home ;  and  here  we 
feel  we  would  not  be  doing  him  justice, 
if  we  did  not  quote  pretty  largely.  The 
volume,  besides,  contains  so  much  variety, 
that  the  author  can  well  afibrd  to  spare  us 
the  greater  portion  of  his  story  of 

ALICE  THOMPSON. 

<<  The  doth  was  removed,  after  the  temperate 
but  hearty  and  substantial  meal ;  the  hearth-stone 
and  nicely  sanded  floor  were  neatly  swept ;  and 
the  laige  old  family  Bible  and  spectacles  wiped  sod 
placed  before  Isaac  Thompson  by  his  daughter, 
who  was  then  proceeding  to  her  usual  household 
duties,  when  her  father  called  'Alice.' 

"  What  was  there  startling  in  that  dear  name  ? 
or  why  did  she  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing,  at  that 
itrong,  but  to  her  ever  tender  and  afiectionate 
voice  ?  She  moved  Ibrwacd  a  few  ^ces,  while  be 
displaced  the  spectacles  be  bad  habitually  put  on, 
and  stood  tremoling  and  confused,  with  her  arms 
meekly  by  her  side. 

<*  ^  Aliee,  where  ha*  ye  been  these  few  evenings 
past  ?'  He  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  glow- 
ing free;  but  ^le  could  not  endure  his  scrutiniz- 
ing glance,  and  drooped  her  head  like  the  rose 
b^re  the  tempest's  breath. 

<" '  I*m  glad,  however,  ye  ha'  still  the  grace  not 
to  defend  younelf  by  lies.  Ye  ha'  been  in  the 
company  of  EdwardSuUi  van,  walkio',  feastin',  ond 
jonldttin'.  Onswer  me  not ;  I  ha'  been  told  of  it 
all  by  a  freen',  who  wad  not  see  ye  gangin'  till 
destnietion  without  a  wamin*.  Ye're  tumin'  out 
an  early  gadder  and  junketter,'  he  added,  after  a 
IkfeU  panse,  and  in  a  tone  of  increased  bitterness ; 
<  God  of  Abraham,  that  1  should  live  to  see  a  child 

•  The  recent  numbers  of  tlic  University  Msga- 
zine  contain  a  very  clever,  bui,  we  fear,  for  a  true 
history,  rather  embeliisbsd  account  of  this  rol« 
licku^bsiv» 
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o*  mine  punuln*  such  like  fiUbjinclinttions,  even 
in  the  very  openin*  o'  her  life  t  Wm  it  for  (hit  ye 
were  eo  cftrefuUy  retred,  in  the  know)ed((e  o'  that 
holy  book  ?  O.  blessed  wh  yer  poor  mother's  lot 
that  she  remained  not  to  see  ona  curse  this  day !' 
■—he  passed  his  coarse  hand  across  his  eyes,  to 
conceal  or  ivipe  away  the  tear  that  had  started 
there,—*  Edward  SulliYan,  the  wildest  and  most 
reprobate  youth  in  the  parish/  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  wrath,  heard  far  above  the  tears  and  soba 
of  Alice,  '  but  that  matters  not.  What  business 
had  you  to  mingle  wi'  the  abomination*  of  papisf  rr  ? 
Ha*  ye  no  fear  o'  Qod  about  ye,  nor  shamt*  or  a 
maiden,  to  be  huntin*  ofther  men  ?  But  I  now 
swear  by  that  righteous  God,  who  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible and  untimely  death  on  Alnalom  for  rebellin' 
•gain  his  father,  that  if  ever  1  find  ye  apeak  to,  or 
keep  company  wi'  Sullivan  again,  ye  ahaJl  be,  fra' 
that  hour,  no  longer  daughter  o*  mine,  nor  in  this 
house,  ond  a  father's  curie  shall  pursue  ye  through 
the  world.' 

**  *  O,  cune  me  oot^  dear  father,'  sobbed  the 
terrified  girl,  fliogiog  herself  on  her  knees,  *  corse 
me  not.' 

** '  Knell  not  till  me,  foolish  girl ;  never  knell 
till  ony  mortal.  But  go  ond  intreat  pardon  o'  yer 
Ood  for  being  seduced  until  company-keepin*  wi* 
those  that  are  shut  out  fra'  the  light  o*  his  wa^s, 
cud  beg  his  grace  to  strengthen  ye  in  yer  good  in- 
tentions.' 

'*She  flitted  from  the  room,  noiseless  as  a 
ahadow,  and  he  resumed  his  spectacles. 

''Isaae  Thompsonis  ancestors  had  been  one  of 
a  swarm  of  settlers  who  bad  emigrated  from  the 
north  to  the  land  of  discovery,  Connaught,  and 
lighted  by  great,  b»t  not  singular  good  fortune,  on 
the  rich,  fertile  spot  where  now  stands  the  village 
of  Derrybeg,  with  its  pretty  brid|^  and  spire,  and 
orchards.  The  ancient  but  indigent  possessors 
were  displaced  for  the  more  wealthy  and  intelli- 
gent northerns ;  and,  for  the  soil  at  least,  the 
change  was  much  for  the  better. 

'*  The  small,  neat,  white  houses constitating  the 
Tilbge,  are  clustered  on  the  hill  side,  each  with  its 
little  orchard-garden,  well  enclosed  with  its  green 
hedge-rows,  and  reaching  down  to  a  narrow  river 
that  glides  along  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
From  those,  in  the  early  summer  time,  when  the 
crimson  and  snowy  blossoms  are  cluttered  on  the 
apple  and  hawthorn  trees,  the  eight  and  smell  are 
regaled  with  a  cloud  of  fragrance  and  beauty,  and 
the  wayfarer  often  lingers  in  his  path  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  their  shade,  and  admire  that  pictures- 
que village,  with  the  rich  cultivated  grounds  that 
extend  round  it  on  all  sides. 

**  The  sombre  appearance,  distant  manners,  and 
cautious  habits  of  the  settlers,  rendered  them,  on 
their  iirst  arrival  here,  quite  a  distinct  cla«s  from 
the  thoughtless,  hasty,  and  improrident  race  sur- 
rounding them ;  and  their  descendants  continue 
so  in  a  great  measure  up  to  this  period ;  their  pre- 
judices and  peculiarities  having  descended  as  an 
inheritance  with  their  farma  to  the  present  day. 
Isaac  Thompson,  at  least,  had  not  degenerated 
one  iot  from  the  staunchest  of  bis  forenthers  in 
his  Joathin|(  of  papisu  and  rebels.  Indeed,  his 
general  habits  and  manners  were  so  peculiarly  stern 
and  repulsive,  that  he  had  acquired  the  name  of 
biack  Isaac,  even  among  his  own  friends ;  yet  had 
he  the  meekest,  and  by  far  the  prettiest  daughter 
in  the  village  ;  and  he  fully  felt,  and  in  liis  own 
way,  acknowledged  her  value.  It  were  hard  to 
tell,  when  on  a  fine  evening  he  walked  with  her 
found  his  fivm,  which  of  the  two  he  pridad  most 


In ;  and  in  truth  they  were  both  baantilbl  eftijects, 
and  well  deserring  of  admiration.  Yet,  perbsp*, 
the  deep,  rich  ro«e  hues  of  Alice*s  compleiton, 
that,  witli  her  silky  auburn  hair  profusely  cluster- 
ing over  it,  and  the  lustre  of  her  daric  eye,  na/k 
summer  in  the  heart  of  her  parent  and  lover,  mi|e:bt 
aa  well  indicate  the  seeds  ol  decay  in  her  constita- 
tion  as  beauty  in  its  glow  of  young  health  tnd 
spirits ;  for  the  maiden's  disposition  was  not  tbit 
playful,  gladsome  one  that  assorts  so  well  with 
youthful  innocence  and  happiwesw  the  sparklisg 
overflow  of  health's  crystal  spring.  Hers  wu 
rather  remarkable  for  iu  meek  and  gentle  sedste* 
nesa,  resembling  rather  the  deep,  shaded  ri?er, 
that  in  the  silence  of  its  depths,  glides  along  noiic- 
less  and  unseen,  than  the  lively  strewnlet  thsi 
murmurs  loudly  but  pleasantly  its  music  on  the 
ear.  But  the  deep,  still  river  long  retains  the  io. 
pression  made  on  it,  while  the  more  rapid  streui. 
let  receives  nor  retains  none;  and  eren  a  uen 
fhther^s  stem  interdict  had  little  power  to  eflaee 
from  Alice's  affectioaate  heart  the  impraiiaB 
made  there. 

<*  Did  she  then  love  Edward  Sullivan,  Who,  as 
her  father  truly  said,  was  one  of  the  wildest  youths 
in  the  parish  ?  How  could  her  gentle  sjarit  in- 
tertwine Itself  so  closely  with  one  so  boiatcroai 
as  his?  Does  not  the  ivy  entwine  itself  roond 
the  oak?  and  do  we  not  often  the  most  admire 
those  qualities  we  possess  the  least  ?  To  her,  he 
was  always  gentle  as  the  summer  winds ;  end  per- 
haps there  was  a  aecret  pride  and  pleasure  in  thai 
having  a  mastery  over  a  fierce,  proud  spirit, 

*  That  brooked  cootrol  ftom  none  betide.* 

*'  And  such  a  one  was  SuUivan'a,  though  he  d^ 
served  not  half  the  rebrobatiun  bestow^  on  him 
by  her  father ;  for,  though  one  of  the  foremost  «t 
all  the  village  feats,  and  first  chosen  when  any 
frolic  was  toward,  which  required  forward  and 
daring  courage,  he  had  never  been  implicated  in 
any  crime,  nor  stigmatised  with  any  actual  rice. 

**  He  had  in  early  life  been  educated  as  for  the 
church  by  his  uncle,  a  priest;  but,  though  possesMd 
of  strong  talents  and  capability  of  leamini;,  his 
fiery  and  impetuous  temper  utterly  unfitted  him 
for  the  priesthood.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he 
had  neither  perseverance  nor  inclination  to  pursue 
his  studies  further,  or  turn  to  any  profit  the  ac- 
quirements already  gained.^  Indeed,  an  ardent 
thirst  for  every  amusement  in  his  reach,  and  being 
distinguished  at  all  manly  sport«,  was  his  besetting 
fault;  and  to  gratify  this,  he  wasted  both  his 
time  and  the  little  inheritance  that  was  daily  sod 
rapidly  diminishing.  He  loved  Alice  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  nature,  and  he  was  %vell  repaid, 
for  she  lovod  him  with  a  deep,  true^  and  tender 
love. 

**  Though  she  had  promised  that  Edward  should 
be  as  nothing  to  her,  and  knew  not,  nor  had  ever 
ventured,  even  in  thought,  to  disobey  her  father, 
who  was  wayward  and  ob^tiAate  as  &re  itself,  yet 
to  utterly  uproot  hxm  from  that  heart  where  be  bsd, 
with  all  hia  faalta,  planted  himself  ao  firmly,  was 
far  an  overtask  for  her  gentle  spirit,  and  her  coo. 
stitution  promned  much  sooner  to  sink  beaealh 
the  conflicting  emotions  that  overwhelmed  it  Ob, 
'tis  a  fearful  atrife  between  patience  and  pawioa 
for  the  first  few  days  after  the  wreck  of  the  youog 
affections!  Then  the  soul  either  lises  elastic 
and  victorious  firom  that  struggle^  or  bends  be- 
neath it  for  ever. 

"  Foot  Alice  moved  about  her  usual  avocstioos 
in  hopeless  hea^t-sickness,  still,  before  thesilsot 
but  wairbful  gaia  of  bar  Mwr,  appamMy  ssud- 
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cbtDged  and  sedate  as  ever;  and  It  was  a  long 
week  before  she  Tentnred  out  even  as  far  as  the 
girden,  where  every  thing  woaM  remind  her  of 
one  the  must  try  to  forget  for  ever.  A  summer's 
•un  was  burning  gloriously  in  the  cloudless  heaven 
u  she  lat  there,  for  the  first  time  since  her  pro- 
mise, 00  a  torf  seat,  in  the  luxurious  shadow  of  a 
Urge  tree  that  gracefully  canopied  the  stream 
below.  The  green  earth,  with  its  myriads  of 
bappf  creatures,  was  rejoicing  in  the  delicious 
spirit  of  the  season ;  but  from  that  sweet  spot  all 
objects  were  shut  out  bv  the  blossoms  and  flowers, 
mff  a  few  that  assorted  well  with  them —the  deep 
blue  arching  sky  above,  the  little  sparkling  stream 
seen  in  flashes  between  the  green  foliage  that 
wared  over  and  dipped  into  its  surface,  and  a 
linnet  that  had  built  bis  nest  in  a  near  rose  buah, 
and  was  mingling  his  exquisite  music  with  the 
dreamy  song  of  the  trees  and  waters.  To  all  these 
lights  and  sounds  of  gladness  and  beauty,  however, 
the  heart  of  Alice,  that,  like  a  sweetly  touched 
instrament)  used  to  vibrate  within  her  to  their 
influence,  was  now  insensible.  She  sat  on  the 
green  mound,  with  the  Bible  opened  on  her  kneei>. 
A  few  tear-drops- »tained  the  'page,  but  her 
thoughts  were  far  from  it.  Deep,  and  yet  wander- 
ing were  her  meditations,  when  she  was  roused 
by  8  rustling  in  the  hedge,  and  in  an  instant  Kd- 
wird  Sullivan  waa  at  her  side.*' 

The  dialogue  between  the  lovers  is 
much  after  the  usual  fashion ;  we,  there- 
fore, pass  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  where 
Edward  breaks  the  news  to  Alice  of  his 
approaching  departure  to  another  land, 
and  exacts  from  her  an  oath  of  fidelity: — 

**  I  am  going  to  America,  and  ere  I  go,  I  wish 
—you  roust  swear,  that  you  wilt  not  be  the  wife 
of  another  before  three  years.  If  I  survive 
till  then,  I  shall,  with  God's  help,  have  realized 
what  may  shield  us  from  the  chilling  blasts  of 
poverty  tor  life.  If  I  return  not  by  that  time,  you 
laay  reckon  that  Edward  Sullivan  is  not  among  the 
linng.' 

'*'  Edward,  I  need  not  promise  yon,  for  I  will 
not  live  to  be  a  wife.' 

"  *  Have  better  hopes.  We  ahall  spend  many 
happv  years  together  yet,  dear  Alice,  after  those 
cioua»  shall  have  blown  away.* 

*'*  No,  Edward,  I  feel  it  here,'  laying  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  'what  tells  me,  that  when  next 
those  trees  and  flowers  will  be  smiling  in  their 
beauty  to  the  blue  summer  sky,  and  that  green 
linnet  warbling  among  them  his  sweet  song,  that 
ufed  to  make  my  heart  spring  within  me  with  joy, 
Alice  will  be  sleeping,  insensible  to  all,  in  the 
cold  grave.  But  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  wiU 
promise.' 

" '  No ;  yon  roust  kneel,  and  swear  on  that 
holy  book.*.  She  knelt.  'Now  pray,  that  the 
promises  msde  in  that  book  may  be  or  no  avail  to 
you  on  the  judgment  day,  if  you  be  .the  wife  of 
another  for  the  space  of  three  years.' 

^She  pronounced  that  fearful  imprecation ;  and 
clasping  his  arms  around  her,  as  if  they  were  never 
more  to  be  withdrawn,  they  sank  into  a  silent 
emUnMe,  in  which  there  was  more  of  bitterness 
and  despair  than  even  of  affection. 

"  There  was  no  word  more  spoken ;  but  you 
mipht  hear  the  answering  throbbing  of  their  hearts, 
iiJUa  ptood  and  wayward  spirit  Bungled  its  bitter 
imn  with  hsii*    They  parted ;  and  Alice  strug- 


gled, in  the  morr  than' usual  bustle  of  domestic 
employments,  to  drown  all  the  busy  and  agonis- 
ing recollections  of  the  past.  But  the  worm  which 
was  never  to  slumber,  wss  gnawing  her  heart; 
and  she  began  to  droop  and  pine,  like  a  delicate 
flower  over  which  the  blight  has  come  before  its 
time.  The  flush  was  still  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
Instre  in  her  eye  ;  but  the  core  was  diseased. 
Strength  and  appetite  were  failing  fast ;  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  latent  germs  of  decay  in 
her  constitution  were  putting  forth  their  power  and 
doing  their  work  sorely,  though  secretljr— the 
more  surely,  because  secretly.  She  bore  it  all, 
however,  patiently  and  meekly,  and  breathed  no 
word  of  complaint  or  repining.  Her  spirit  was 
always  so  gentle  and  pliant,  that  she  bore  up 
loQger,  perhaps,  than  a  more  buoyant  one  might. 
But  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  the  world  waa 
every  day  losing  a  link. 

*<  Months  wore  heavily  away,  and  with  them, 
the  first  intensity  of  Alice's  sufferings  and  her  ca- 
pability of  feeling  them.  Life,  with  its  flowers 
and  its  weeds,  songs  and  wailing,  sunshine  and 
storm,  its  bright  dreams  and  its  sad  realities,  waa 
fading  last  from  her  thoughts  and  vision.  Its 
busy  sounds  and  preparations  were  going  on  around 
her ;  but  she  sat  for  hours  unconscious  and  un- 
heeding of  them  ;  her  eye,  while  she  bad  the  power, 
poring  over  some  religious  book,  and  her  long, 
attenuated,  and  nearly  transparent  fingers,  tap- 
ping the  chair  on  which  she  sat. 

<'  The  gay  milk  maid,  in  her  thoughtless  happf. 
neaa,  caioUed  her  momiDg  and  evening  song  beside 
her,  in  the  wonted  milkin^^place ;  the  field-labourexs 
trolled  their  ftcquent,  and  despite  hardship  and 
fiitigue,  light-hearted  choruses  in  her  hearing,  with- 
out awakening  a  thought  of  mummring  or  repining 
in  her  innocent  heart ;  and,  though  the  tears  of 
others  flowed  fast,  when  she  talked  calmly  of  the 
nearness  of  death  and  its  peace,  not  one  dewed  her 
own  eyes.  Even  the  image  of  her  lover  waxed  fldnt 
and  fiunter  every  day  on  her  imagination,  till  she 
merely  longed  to  see  him,  to  comfort  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  resigned  she  was,  and  with  what 
hopes  she  died,  and  to  exhort  htm  to  care  for  his 
eternal  weUare.  The  thoughts,  indeed,  of  happy 
days  came  frequently  on  her,  but  they  came  like  the 
pleasant  remembrance  of  a  sweet  fitr-gone  dream, 
full  of  a  delightful  sadness,  but  bringing  no  feelings 
of  pain  or  regret  with  them.  .  It  seems  so  unnatural 
that  that  power,  which  nature  has  set  over  age  and 
deformity,  ahould  also  have  dominion  over  youth 
and  lov^iness,  that  the  heart  sickens  at,  and  revolta 
firom  the  exhibition ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
spectacle  capable  of  exciting  more  painful  and  en- 
during sensations  of  sorrow,  than  a  young  and  beau- 
ful  creature  wasting  away  beneath  the  slow  consum- 
ing grasp  of  decay.  We  mourn  to  see  the  early 
spring  flower,  that  had  sprung  up  so  pleasantly  in 
our  path,  withering  so  untimely  before  us.  without 
our  power  of  asaistance.  There  is,  too,  a  deep,  an 
awfiil  Intereat  about  a  being,  who,  though  among 
the  living,  owns  not  the  form  nor  the  hues  of  life  $ 
the  period  of  whose  sojourn  there,  unlike  that  of 
othcss,  is  visibly  msrked  out,  and  rapidly  nearing 
that  limit  which,  though  it  may  be  accelerated, 
earthly  power  cannot  prolong. 

**  Isaac  Thompson  affected  at  flrst  not  to  perceive 
any  alteration  in  his  daughter's  appearance ;  and 
when  it  was  too  apparent  to  be  paased  over,  he  still 
made  noremark)  between  half  anger,  and  half  hope, 
that  time  and  absence  would  wean  her  thoughts 
from  SaUivaoi  nod  ratore  her  again  to  health  and 
blooot* 
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D  of  deep  gii^  fiiriht  oM  wwDHi  Ind  oati 
many  yeais,  the  oidiiiwyiaee  of  Bortali^, 
re  were  but  few  of  her  near  relationt  m 
^r  of  (he  IdngdoiD. 

muaX  on  lueh  oceatione,  theoewa  ww  lold» 

.  ii  raised,  end  the  jest  and  frolic  pasaed,  till 

ited  the  church-jard,  whieh  lay  withoot 

.sure  on  the  euamit  of  a  meadow  hill. 

u  the  eoffin  was  borne  by  her  kindred, 

dared  heads,  we  followed  the  elerg^yman, 

;  ecited  the  aolenn  and  beautiful  lerrice 

rbri8tian%  oonaeeratef  the  body  to  iti 

•h. 

-rnve  was  doaed  ■  the  wild  and  fenenl 

■n  whieh  had  been  at  oooe  mated  on  oor 

•  the  churcb-yardf  by  all  who  had  ftienda 

•<fe,  had  now  ooUrely  eeaaed,  and  the 

•  udanta  had  all  defwfted,  except  a  few 

-  iiri  who  atill  knelt  iki  prayer  over  thoae 

.c<i.    i  still  reaudned  in  the  place  of 

dingio  my  moal  custom,  to  enonlne 

t  ed  crosses  and  grey  hendstones,  that 

«*sttered  tbere»  with  many  a  mde 

'  «>imple  eulogy. 

i  been  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 

•'  which  there  was  still  standing  one 

with  its  narrow  pointed  window 

reathed  with  ivy.    A  little  to  the 

a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 

1  an  uncooth  rhyme  inscription, 

ntly  foiled  me  to  decipher  ;  and 

o  iHace  empty  of  all  other  living 

*'A   mvself  and  began  to  dear 

•1  weather  stains,  to  tryif  Imight 

-  now.     I  bad  made  but  little 

•  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 

indy  I  beheld  two  female  figures 

yard.    One  of  them  was  an 

':,  closely  muffled  in  a  krge 

.irently  Mind  or  dim-sighted, 

one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 

■[^er  female,  who  was  also 

hose  ashy  cheek  and  ema- 

her  not  much  longer  Ibr 

ng  the  disparity  of  their 

'inion* 

•ppearance,  by  an  invo- 

behind  the  headstone 

^  d  through  some  innate 

1^  id  o^Merratien,  con- 

^^  they  advanced. 

-.T,  in  a  low,  hollow 

;'  for  though  they 

were  springing  ap 

'  of  an  abundant 


moment,  while 

fc  green  earth 

>  struck  it  a 

ne,  on  iuau. 

head,  as  if 

rutinizing 


ught  to 
ebyita 

hoga 
'  on 

-ke 
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^^HhprnoAatf  *tifv«aily  •  dond  Aal's  omna 
over  the  son ;  but  we  are  near  it.'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  fnwment  df 
the  ruined  chapel,  and  whose  foot  was  shadowed 
by  a  fuU-f^own  hawthorn,  which  was  beginning  to 
put  forth  Its  snowy  flowers. 

**  The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 
part  of  the  fragment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  on 
the  grava  side,  ffroped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

<*  ^  The  giMs  is  growia'  find/  over  my  hoys,  and 
I  bdieve.  Etiaa,  there*s  not  a  single  weed  ornittle.' 
Then  falsing  her  band  to  the  hawthorn,  aha 
plucked  one  of  its  flowers  and  smeUed  it.  *  The 
fiawthom  is  blossooiin*  early  this  year,  Eliza ;  I 
lioAt  remember  it  ao  early  aince  it  was  planted, 
and  that  is  aow  sixteen  years  come  next  Michael- 
mas;**«  law  tears  fdl  from  her  sightless  eyes-* 
*  oeh,  och,  Uis  too  bad  thdr  poor  old  blind  mother 
should  be  watehin*  over  the  graves  of  her  darlings* 
who  ought  to  be  now  beariir  her  to  her  own ;  «id 
God  knows,  if  'twas  his  holy  will,  'twouU  be 
time ;'  and  ahe  threw  beiself  on  the  grave  in  loud 
and  bitter  lamentation* 

*<  When  her  daughter  first  seated  heradf,  she  sat 
with  her  fl^e  resting  on  her  hands,  as  if  gaaing  at 
the  grass  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  unconsdous  of  her  mother% 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  iroman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
dly  on  ber  daughter's  cheeic,  and  bv  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  whole  countenance  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow ;  and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming  that  un- 
earthly lustre,  she  might  well  have  been  .likened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  the 
prayers  of  the  childless  widow. 

^*  It's  useless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fate  ;  rather  let  us  do  what,-hv  God's  grace 
and  the  virgin's  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  She  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  une<|ual  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  they  both  staggered  agamat  the  ruin. 

*^  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  their  assist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  impres- 
siveness  in  thdr  grief  that  deterred  mo  for  .a 
moment  firom  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  they 
had  recovered  themsdves,  and  were  both  kneeling. 

**It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  those  beloved  and  lamented  bdngs 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  which  was  then  setting,  hurst  out  from  be^ 
tween  the  blade  douds,  and,  atreaming  throu^ 
the  ivied  window,  shed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 


pale,  won  coontenances. 

TUi  flceiKe  ia  iaterrupted  by  the  ap« 
peiuraooe  of  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  an  old  gen- 
tleman^ apparently  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  landlord  to  Ae  mother  and  daughter. 
He  induce*  tbem  to  go  hom^;  and  afte^ 
wards  tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 
be  and  his  liiend  sit  fingering  in  the  old 
church-yajrd  :— 

M  We  aaated  ocmdvvs  beneath  a  window  on  the 
west  side  ef  tho  niin,  iiiat  fronting  the  sun  which 
was  now  resdng  blood-red  on  an  opponte  moun- 
tain top,  with  the  deep  bladt  dauds  overarching 

him  round. 
^^A^ihaftwesny/  be o»mBisnoad»  ^thatdd 
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^Ittiedb  hawwllM  km «•  ytretftT* the laaii- 
aence  of  her  dinger,  m  hii  •▼ocatioiu  left  Urn  but 
little  within  dooie,  a&d  in  hie  prcccnee  ebe  aiwajre 
exerted  heitelf  to  appear  veil  and  cbeerfal»  to  apoie 
him  the  pain  of  vain  regret  aod  aelf-reproaoh. 

«  The  season  of  song  and  flowers  %res  again  faat 
approaching,  and  Alice's  disorder  had  reached  its 
last  stage.  Yet  even  then,  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  his  fricnde  were  hourly 
urging  him  to  write  for  Edward  Sullivan,  as  his 
return  could  al6negive  a  probability  of  hit  daugh- 
ter'e  recovery^  yet  even  then,  though  his  heart 
was  bowed  within  h&m  almost  to  Uohnnneas,  it 
wae  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  aCter  mneh 
eiul  frequent  argument,  he  could  be  induced  to 
consent  that  the  letter  should  be  writtcik** 

Yielding  as  much  to  the  mute  tppeal  of 
Alices  visible  decline,  as  to  the  remoo- 
strances  of  a  sturdy,  clear-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  we  omit,  the  old  man  at 
length  rdents,  and  the  letter  of  recall  is 
despatched;  alasl  too  late — if,  indeed,  it 
could  ever  have  been  in  time,  whieh  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  Incline 
U3  to  doubt: — 

«  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  the  summons,  Edward 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  afiairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vessel,  whoee  sails  were  unfurling  for  Ireland, 
returned  to  his  native  soil,  as  fast  as  windaand 
wcvra  would  waft  him. 

"  A  few  lines  hastily  scribbled  on  his  landiofr, 
announced  the  day  he  ahould  arrive  at  Dcrrybeg. 
It  wan  a  genial  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alice, 
through  one  of  those  fancies  incident  to  her  die. 
ease,  had  herself  carried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  they  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  tbey  did  meet. 

**  Edward  Sullivan,  though  somewhat  browned 
b^  toil  and  travel,  health  and  hope  beamed  upon 
his  brow.  But  Alice,  what  was  she  ?  Tbe  blood 
in  Edward*s  veins  froie  back  to  its  source,  as  be 
gased  on  the  wasted  form  before  him.  Oh,  what 
wad  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  tiiat  moment, 
so  delightfully  anticipated  and  so  ardently  thirsted 
for  1  Cxould  this  he  the  sweet  creature,  whose 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  itself— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  very  spot?— she 
of  tbe  siiotvy  forehead  and  crimson  cheek? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  Tbe  ghastly  hue  of  the 
dead  had  usurped  the  place  of  all,  aave  one  small 
point-like  spot  of  reo  that  yet  lingered,  as  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  cheek.  Her  eye  that 
used  to  beam  so  brightly  and  lovingly  on  him  was 
now  dim  and  sunken ;  but,  as  it  caught  his  figure, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightness  lifted 
it  up. 

<<  *  Edward,  Ood  be  thanked  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  you— I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.' 

"He  clasped  his  arms  around  herj  hut  her 
spirit  abode  not  within  his  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and,  ere  aa  instant, 
he  iUained  to  his  breast  nought  but  breathless 
elay. 

"  There  was  so  little  pang  or  struggle  te  indi. 
eate  tbe  parting  of  soul  and  body,  and  nhe  looked 
so  beatittfiil  for  a  moment,  that  he  conld  not  be- 
lieve at  once  that  she  was  gone. 

M  He  called  her  by  name,  at  first  soAlyt  and 


Ihen-loadlT,  bat  no  mmm  not  aotei  oMito 
tell  him,  that  she  heard  or  could  hear  hua.  Ht 
glued  his  lips  to  breathe  in  the  heat  of  life, « 
eatch  one  breath  from  hers.  He  ebafed  her  death- 
cold  hands  between  his,  to  warm  then,  but  bit 
only  waxed  c^d  without  imparling  wsnalh  to 
hers* 

**  She  was  gone,  then,  bevond  mortal  heps,  &» 
only  one  among  her  eect  whom  he  loved,  and  ths 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  him;  and  what  bosi. 
uess  had  he  there  ? 

•*  He  cried  blttody  for  a/ew  ndaates owlke 
senielett  body,  and  the  utter  wreck  of  his  hopes;    | 
and  then,  without  leeve-takiag,  depaited.    He 
tarried  not  for  wake  or  fooeral,  and  entered  do    | 
door  tiU  ha  secained  the  vessel,  which  conveyed 
bim  aguD,  md  for  erer,  from  his  native  land.        | 

'^ The  eeaaon  has  advanced;  the  trees aadflov* 
era  are  again  smiling  in  their  beauty  to  the  Use 
ausMQtf  sky,  end  the  sQlitary  green  linnet  is  vai- 
hlii^  aniong  them  his  sweet  nuaic,  hot  Alice  ii 
•sleeping  inaenstUe  to  all  in  the  ooldgrve.'" 

The  man  vbQ  can  write  thus  has  sorely 
both  a  heart  and  an  ear.  There  is  a  rich 
music  in  the  full  and  rather  heightened 
style  in  whieh  it  is  written,  whieh  cannot 
have  fkiled  to  please  the  reader.  Perhaps 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  but 
ill  the  present  inatance  it  auits  the  subject 
well,  aod  mellows  the  otherwise  sombre 
colouring  of  the  little  picture.  We  vere 
still  more  pleased  with  another  story, which, 
with  some  abridgment,  to  bring  it  witbio 
our  limits,  we  think  our  readers  will  thssk 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice : — 

THE   REBELS^   GRAVE. 

• 

*'  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  6ne  May  that  I  re* 
cetved  an  account  of  the  death  of  an  aged  woaiao, 
a  distant  relative ;  and  as  the  village  where  die 
died  was  but  a  short  distance  off,  and  tbe  weather 
so  beautiful,  I  threw  up  all  business  for  the  dsji 
and  set  forward  to  attend  tbe  burinl. 

"  To  one  of  so  sedentary  a  life,  the  walk  was  i 
delightful  recreiition,  as  my  path  lay  partly  along 
a'sparkling  streamlet  bordered  by  a  green  and  flow. 
ery  sward,  then  across  a  fine  heathy  bog  sad 
meadow-fields,  over  which  nature  had  now  spread 
her  beautiful  green  spring-carpet,  glowing  with  t 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  Am  hcet  was  re- 
deemed from  being  oppressive,  by  an  odd  ligkt 
cloud  that  occasionally  flung  its  white  veil  aerois 
the  sun,  and  a  aoft  aummer  breeze  that  was  awaking 
the  perfume  of  the  primroses  thickly  dastered 
over  the  ields  aud  hedges.  But  Ae  pleasure  of 
the  walk,  like  every  other  pleasure  under  tbe  soOi 
haditsalloy  $  for  I  recollected  how  often  I  had  ti»- 
versed  that  path  before,  to  naeet  the  warm-hearted 
hospitality  of  her  w*hom  I  was  now  going  to  see 
in  the  cold  earth  t  and  the  figure  of  the  old  wonim 
with  hcF  bended  body,  beads  in  hand,  aadsoosi], 
blue,  restless  eyes,  teemed  hovering  before  me, 
and  her  maaifoU  inquiries  about  IHeads  and  nctgh- 
bourn  ringing  in  my  earn. 

•*  The  eavakade  was  setting  forwurd  when  I 
reached  the  house.  The  eoflin  was  upraised  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  relatives,  who  bore  her  from 
the  door  never  again  to  enter  there.  While  iC 
was  being  Ufred,  there  was  a  loud  and  mingled 
shoot  of  waiting;  butaf^  Aat  there  was  so  •!< 
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of  dc^  gri^  itftiU  oM  wwDHi  Ind  oati 
R,  by  HMUiyyMiSy  the  ovdiauyiaee  of  mortality, 
id  there  were  but  few  of  her  near  relations  w 
at  part  of  the  kinfdoiD. 

**  At  usual  oa  meh  oceaaiona,  the  oewa  waa  toMt 
e  laugh  raiaed,  and  the  jeat  and  frolic  pasaed,  till 
e  reached  the  ehoreh^yard,  whieh  lay  wilhoot 
\j  ineloavre  on  the  euamit  of  a  meadow  hill, 
ere  again  the  coiBtt  waa  borne  by  her  kindred, 
id,  xvitb  bared  heads,  we  followed  the  clergyman, 
hile  he  recited  the  aoleran  and  beautiful  lerrice 
f  whieh  Chnatiamty  oonaeeratef  the  body  to  ita 
itive  earth. 

<(  The  grave  was  cioaed-^lbe  wild  and  fenenl 
aientation  wUeh  had  been  at  once  raised  on  our 
itry  into  the  chnrcb^yard,  by  all  who  had  flienda 
iried  there,  had  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
meni  attendants  bad  all  defNWted,  except  a  few 
ioos  lingerers  who  atill  knelt  in  prayer  over  those 
itj  neoraed.  I  still  remained  in  the  place  of 
nvM,  aecordfaicp  to  my  moal  coatora,  to  enmlne 
^  little  painted  eroaaea  and  gtej  hcadatones,  that 
«re  thickly  acattered  there,  with  many  a  rode 
ticription  and  simple  eulogy. 
**  There  had  been  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 
rave-yard,  of  which  there  was  atill  standing  one 
roken  wall,  with  ita  narrow  pointed  window 
hafto  demly  wreatbed  with  ivy.  A  little  to  the 
Mst  of  this,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 
astlcfonn,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  inscription, 
M^bich  had  frequently  foiled  me  to  decipher  ;  and 
rbeo  1  foond  the  place  empty  of  all  other  living 
Mxupaats,  I  aeateo  myself  and  began  to  dear 
iway  the  mosa  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  might 
not  succeed  better  now.  I  bad  made  but  little 
progress,  when  the  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 
me,  and  turning  round,  I  beheld  two  female  figures 
eotering  the  grave-yard.    One  of  them  was  an 

3;ed  woman  in  black,  closely  mulBed  in  a  large 
oak.  She  waa  apparently  Mind  or  dim-sighted, 
and  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  younger  female,  who  was  also 
clothed  in  Mack,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  and  ema- 
riated  form  proclaimed  her  not  much  longer  Ibr 
this  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their 
ige»,  than  her  elder  companion. 

*'lhad,  on  tbeir  first  appearance,  by  an  invo- 
hntsry  start,  placed  myself  behind  the  headstone 
st  which  I  waa  labouring,  and  through  some  innate 
bat  indefinable  wish  to  avoid  observation,  con- 
tinned  to  crouch  there  while  they  advanced. 

'<' Mother,'  raid  the  younger,  in  a  low,  hollow 
voice,  *  take  care  of  the  nettlea ;'  for  though  they 
were  not  yet  much  grown,  they  were  springing  ap 
thick  and  hmt,  and  gave  promiae  of  an  abundant 
nidsommer  crop. 

"*  The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
ilie  struck  her  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
toberleft,  then  taming  a  little,  ahe  atruck  it  a 
tbird  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-atone,  on  hear- 
ing the  sonnd  of  which,  die  bent  her  bead,  as  if 
die  conld  have  seen  and  were  intently  scrutinizing 
the  spot. 

'<*8ure  I  should  know  thia  spot ;  this  ought  to 
be  the  priest's  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  by  iu 
njht.* 

"  They  pMaed  onwarda  a  few  yarda,  when  a  huge 
MmIc  doeS,  fimt  had  been  lingering  some  time  on 
fltt  western  heriaon,  aa  if  lying  in  wait  there  like 
niifortone  for  the  cfoae  of  life,  iung  ita  dark 
doodoverdbteaatfi. 
*"'  We  .re  at  it  now,  Ettm;  we  are  in  the  shade, 

■^tifaii  time^'  anf>  the  eon  ne^er  vhinea  on 

»ybo/t  grafted' 


^^Mb^Mdhert  'tii^iaBlf  •  «lMd  that's  eome 
ever  the  ann ;  hot  we  are  near  it.'  She  led  her  a 
few  paeea  on  one  aide  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  againat  a  grey  fvument  of 
the  ruined  chapel,  and  whose  foot  waa  ahadowed 
by  a  full-[^own  hawthorn,  which  waa  beginning  to 
pot  forth  Ita  anowy  flowera. 

^  The  younger  female  aeated  herself  on  a  low 

Cof  the  fragment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  on 
grave  aide,  ffroped  with  her  handa  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

^  *  The  giM8  isgrewia*  find/  over  my  boya,  and 
I  believe.  EiisB,  there'a  notaaingle  weed  ornittle.' 
Tlien  niaing  her  hand  to  the  hawthorn,  ahe 
plucked  one  of  ita  iowera  and  ametted  it.  *  Tlie 
hawthorn  ia  Ueaaooiin*  early  this  year,  Eliza ;  I 
doa't  remember  it  ao  eariy  aince  it  waa  planted, 
and  that  ia  now  aixteen  T^rs  come  next  Micbael- 
mass'*«  few  tean  fell  mm  her  sightless  eyes-M 
'  och,  och,  'tis  loo  bad  their  poor  old  blind  mother 
ahould  be  watehin'  over  the  gravea  of  her  darlings, 
who  ought  to  be  now  bearin'  her  to  herovm ;  and 
God  knowa,  if  'twaa  hia  holy  will,  *twonld  be 
time  ;'  and  ahe  threw  hecaelf  on  the  grave  in  loud 
and  bitter  lamentation. 

•<  When  her  daughter  first  seated  herself,  riie  sat 
with  her  6ce  reating  on  her  handa,  aa  if  gasing  at 
the  graaa  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently nnheeding  and  unconscious  of  her  mother^ 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
ally on  her  daughter's  cheek,  and  bv  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  wh^  countenance  waa  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow ;  and  aa  she  bent  over  to  raiae  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming  that  un- 
earthly luatre,  she  might  well  have  been  Jikened  to 
a  conaoltng  angel,  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  the 
prayers  of  the  childleaa  widow. 

^*  It'a  nseless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  Ute  ;  rather  let  us  do  what,-hv  God's  grace 
and  the  virgin's  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  8hs  raiaed  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  atrength  waa  une(|ual  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  they  both  staggered  agamat  the  ruin. 

*^  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  tbeir  aasist- 
ance,  but  there  waa  a  character  of  sacred  Imprea- 
aivenesa  in  their  grief  that  deterred  me  for  .a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  they 
had  recovered  themsel vaa,  and  were  both  kneeling. 
*•  It  was  a  touching  eight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  apirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  tboae  beloved  and  lamented  beinga 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  which  waa  then  aetting,  borat  out  from  be^ 
tween  the  bUek  douda,  and,  atreaming  through 
the  ivied  window,  abed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 
nale* 


.t  <<  « 


TUi  fcene  10  latemipted  by  the  ap« 
peiuraooe  of  Mr.  O'Lougblin,  an  old  gen- 
tleman; apparently  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  Lwdlord  to  Ae  mother  and  daughter. 
He  induce*  them  to  go  home ;  and  afte^ 
wards  tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 
be  and  bis  friend  dt  lingering  in  the  old 
churcb-yard  :— 

M  We  seated  onndveahencsth  a  window  on  the 
weet  aide  sf  the  ruin,  iuat  fronting  the  sun  which 
waa  now  reating  blood-red  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain top,  with  the  deep  bbdt  douda  overarching 
him  round. 

«>A9iha6we0o^/  heoHnmenoedr  'thatdd 
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yoB  hum  WMT  Men  ia  b«r  hdplewocw,  I 
remember  when  she  c«De  a  feir  end  sprightly 
bride  to  our  perii>b,  escorted  by  ihe  "dragging 
borne,"  B  ctowded  train  of  both  sexes  on  borsebeck, 
to  convey  her  to  her  huahand's  bouse. 

** '  Her  husband,  Philip  Sweeny,  was  the  most 
comfortable  farmer  on  my  little  estate ;  bur,  after 
having  lived  with  her  several  years  in  coaipetence 
and  harmony,  he  left  her  a  widow  with  ample 
means,  and  the  care  of  two  sons  and  daughters,  all 
grown  and  comely  as  a  mother's  heart  could  wish. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  often  have  I  enjoyed 
it  myself^  to  see  her  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
coming  to  chapel  surrounded  by  her  fine  family,  all 
rejoicing  in  their  youth  and  vigour. 

« <  The  sons  were  young  men  of  uncommon 
strength  and  comeliness  of  perK>n,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  at  every  fete  of  hardihood  and 
activity*  But  they  possessed  a  wild  and  ungovern- 
able spiriti  and  an  overweening  confidence  In  their 
own  courage  and  powers ;  perhaps,  much  of  it 
xvaa  owing  to  the  injudicious  rearing  of  an  over- 
fond  and  foolish  mother.  I  believe  the  eldest  was 
scarcely  in  his  twenty*first  year,  at  that  alarming 
period  when  meetings  of  united  Irishmen  began 
to  be  held  through  every  part  of  this  unfortuate 
country.  To  men  of  their  i^  and  mould,  such 
neetinaa  and  their  otject  were  particularly 
ndapted.  They  were  spe^ly  sworn  and  enroUea. 
Young,  ardent,  and  unthinking,  the^  could  see  but 
a  epeedy  and  glorious  iuue  to  their  enterprise — 
visions  of  glory  and  uprise  to  themselves  and 
family,  and  the  gratification  of  every  object  they 
could  have  at  heart.  O,  my  friend,  it  was  a  trying 
time ;  the  year  '06  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  its  fearful  scenes.  Even 
our  females  caught  the  mad  enthusiasm  for  *Mi. 
berty  and  equality."  The  sisters  of  those  unfortu- 
nate youths  lealously  urged  them  on,  without 
once  reflecting  on  the  possibility  of  the  terrible 
consequences  that  might  ensue. 

*' '  The  invaders  came,  and  a  general  outburst 
followed. 

*<  <  TAsy  were  among  the  first  to  embark  in  it, 
and,  borne  on  the  tide  of  momentary  triumph, 
thought  they  had  at  once  within  their  giasp,  all 
those  objects  they  had  armed  for :  but  the  deso- 
lating result  of  that  faul  insurrection  is  but  too 
well  known  and  remembered. 

^'The  Sweenys  were  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
Boners  at  the  battle  of  Ballinarouck ;  but,  being 
distinguished  among  the  insuraent  captains  for 
their  daring  courage  and  activity  in  the  cause,  and 
being  of  some  consequence  in  their  native  vilhige, 
it  was  resolved  to  give  a  terrible  warning  there  by 
their  fate ;  and  they  were  spared  from  instant  ex- 
ecution to  undergo  the  ignominious  death  of  being 
hanged  at  their  own  door. 

'*  \  In  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  by 
entreaties  the  aoldier's  death,  and  as  vainly  did 
they  try  to  provoke  it  by  taunts  and  insults. 

«« <  1  bad  not  seen  Agatha  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbances,  till  the  day  on  which  ber 
gallant  but  misled  sons  were  to  sufifer ;  when  hav- 
ing learned  the  fact,  I  walked  to  her  house  to  try 
if  I  could  lure  herself  and  her  daughter  from  it  on 
any  pretext.  Years  have  rolled  by  since  that 
fearful  day,  yet  are  the  events  of  it  green  in  my 
memo^,  as  if  they  were  but  of  yesterday. 

'*  <  When  I  entered  the  little  parlour,  the  two 
girls  were  seated  at  a  table,  with  their  faces  leant 
on  it,  while  their  mother  was  standing  with  ber 
back  towards  me  at  the  window.  My  Ibotateps 
iuHMd  than,  andf  as  they  lifted  up  tbair  ftoai,  I 


obiervad  Aeywereofa4eadipalcMBi^  and  flat 
their  eyes  were  much  swollen,  and  red  with  vee^ 

iog. 

•(  <  «<  Dear  sir,  dear  sir,"  tbey  both  exdalned  t» 
gether,-*^  is  there  any  chance,  any  hofpeof  nMrcf  ?* 

•«  < «  Your  brothers  are  in  the  handi  of  a  Go4 
whose  mercy  is  as  infinite  as  his  powo;  and  I  hefi 
tlie  best  hopes  for  them*  But  you  aniat  all  cost 
to  my  house— we  are  about  to  hate  aaas  eelchnt£4 
there.'* 

« •  •<  No.  Mr.  0*Loogblin,"  oicd  the  old 
woman,  turning  ber  frensied  gaae  fall  roaad  oe 
me,  "  1  know  my  boya  are  to  die  this  day^to  U 
banged  at  their  own  mocber'a  door.  But  I  ca 
bear  it ;  and  never  will  I  leave  this  house  till  1 
see  and  blees  them  again.  O  Gad,  was  it  for  tha 
I  reared  ye,  my  darlings,  the  comfort  af  my  ag^-- 
tha  pride  of  my  heart?  But  maybe  I  deseifcit 
—maybe  I  was  too  proud  of  ye.  Bat  wmsi 
every  one  that  knew  ye  foad  and  proud  of  ye? 
Oh,  if  they  had  come  by  their  end  in  asy  other  b» 
ner ;  but  to  die  on  the  gallowalike  commoa  ikkm 
or  murderers  I  My  bmve,  my  beautiful  Inm 
on  the  gallows  I— They  won't— 4hey  can't— tiaf 
shan't  hang  them  at  their  own  door,  in  their  pea 
old  mother's  sight." 

<<  *  Despair  and  madness  were  in  her  sged  btt; 
and  she  shrieked  wildly  in  the  anguish  of  tbatter* 
rible  thought.  Her  daughters  had  internipeed 
her  burst  of  passion  only  by  tears  and  clapping  of 
bands,  but  they  now  spmog  from  where  thej  m, 
and  fidling  on  their  knees,  each  graaping  apsrtof 
her  garment,  cried  with  bitter  vcbemence,  **  Mo* 
ther,  mother,  curse  us ; — *twas  we  that  ramdoerf 
them.  We^  we  encouraged  them  on  to  destroy 
tion.  Oh,  if  'twas  we  that  were  to  saflfer,  wImr 
would  be  the  harm  ?  Bat  they,  they  ^'....aflgai^ 
choaked  their  utterance,  and  the  mother  DingM 
her  bitter  tears  with  theirs. 

** '  They  seemed  not  to  obaerre,  and  probib); 
knew  not  at  the  moment,  that  1  was  in  the  rooa, 
and  I  withdrew  for  a  little,  to  let  nature  bm 
her  way,  deeming  that  the  extreme  violeae«of 
thier  gnef,  like  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  wooU 
soon  waste  itself. 

<< '  1  deemed  aright.  Nature  was  unable  toau- 
tain  that  whirlwind  of  grief.  When  1  re^enterei 
they  were  i>unk  in  voiceleas  torpor,  ^gaia  i  ia- 
plored  them  to  leave  the  house ;  but  finding  n  io 
vain,  I  prevailed  on  them  to  join  me  in  pnyertt 
that  almighty  and  all  merciful  Being,  vitbeot 
whose  knowledge  and  consent  not  even  a  spsirov 
can  fall.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the outpounog 
of  their  souls  to  God  begun  to  infuse  some  degree 
of  calmness,  and  even  of  hope  into  their  toiiiii 
when  the  maid-servant  burst  wildly  in. 

« *  •(  Misthress,  they're  comia*  ble«din*  on  a  or, 
with  sogers." 

"  <  The  window  fronted  the  road,  and  (^ 
were  at  it  in  an  instant ;  but  they  stood  only  to 
see  the  first  glimpse  of  the  calvaicade  mounuif 
afar^ffhill  on  the  road,  and  then,  with  as  ip* 
palling  ahriek,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

**<Atthis  moment.  Father  Dominic  (yoQr^ 
collect  he  was  my  nephew)  entered,  and  betvccQ 
us,  we  procured  their  removal  to  his  house,  where 
we  left  them  watched  and  guarded. 

'' *  Thecavalcade  wasnowapproacbingthebouM' 

*<  < «  I  iniist  ffo  and  try  to  speak  to  the  yoathfol 
sufferers,*'  said  the  prieat*^  - ''    . 

"  • «« If  you  attempi^^tt  wiU  aqrase  jwa^ 
toin8ult.i-4oinjury,>perliap8."   ■ 

»' » I  most oothced tha^  if  I  aa  bt«f tf7 
tervioa  to  than  at  thia  faaiM  bQUTt" 
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M'  I*  Voa  are  right,  and  I  will  not  attimpt  fitr- 
mtodimmdejWL'* 

(«Tbe  ill-lated  yooUw  Mt  with  their  bade 
wtfdf  the  house,  and  their  heads  stooped  to 
(Dcesl  the  deadly  and  disgraceful  rope,  which 
IS  sbottt  their  necks  and  arms.  Their  clothes 
ere  lent  in  many  plaeea  and  stained  with  blood, 
id  their  faces  pale  and  unshaven.  O,  how 
langed  from  those  bold,  joyous  ones  I  had  seen 
the  hey-day  of  youth  and  health  and  courage  1 
)uj  seemed  carefulltf  to  avoid  looking  around, 
I  it  fcsrful  of  someoqeet  they  might  behold. 
<<*The  car  was  baited ;  and  as  they  were  re- 
loved  from  it,  I  aaw  them  cast  one  hurried  look 
-ibe  ooly  one  they  gave— -at  the  house  and  the 
rids  around  it;  and  I  thought,  O  Ood,  what 
iBst  have  been  thetr  feeUngs  at  that  moment  t 
idc  whstever  tbey  were,  their  looks,  bold  and 
sdaantedfCven  in  that  terrible  moment,  betrayed 
lem  nst.  A  something  even  like  gladness 
sealed  to  fli^  as  a  sunbeam,  over  their  counte- 
laeei,  is  they  whispered  together  for  an  instant. 
<*  *  Fstber  Dominic  now  moved  forward  from 
rbera  we  bed  been  unseen  gaxers.  Their  eyes 
iBght  bin,  and  tbey  bowed  mournfully.  He  en« 
tated  the  soldiers  to  permit  him  to  speak  with 
lem  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  they  pushed  him 
»aghl]r  sway  with  their  musquet  butts. 
'<"«  We  want  no  rebellious  priests  here,  to  be 
iviog  rtbeli  a  pass  to  heaven.  They  most  find 
beir  way  tbere  or  somewhere  else  without  your 
ssi«tinee.  **' 

*<<  Thetr  ofiieer.  however,  overheard  them,  and 
rdered  Father  Dominie  aidmission  to  officiate 
ritli  the  sofferers,  while  a  temporary  machine 
ns  being  erected  for  their  execution. 
*«  They  both  extended  their  bands  as  far  as  they 
m'gbt  Tfach  to  grasp  the  prieat's,  with  a  smile  of 
ntternen  and  despair,  as  they  looked  at  the  ropes 
hit  boond  them.  ^  Father  Dominic,  we  have 
net  iQ  better  times,  but  all  will  soon  be  over, 
iscept  the  shame  and  disgrace  we  are  leav« 
ng  to  our  fiunily.  O,  Father,  how  is  our  poor 
nothcf  and  sisters,  and  how  do  they  bear  it  ?" 

"  *  **  Tbey  are  all  at  this  moment  slumbering  in 
iMiith  sad  anconseioosness,  1  hope,  and  they — 
•in  learn  to  bear  it.  But  in  mercy  seek  not  to 
ite  them  it  would  be  injurions  to  all." 

« « u  Do  you  think  we  would  wish  to  break  their 
teodber  hearts?  O,  we  had  hoped  to  meet  them 
in  a  different  manner;  but  all  is  lost,  and  maybe 
'til  betther  to  dje  now  than  lin|;er  a  few  years 
iongtr  in  exile  and  misery." 

•*  *"  But  are  you  content  to  meet  death  in  this 
nsoner?  Areyouatpeacewith  the  world?  Do 
fra  forgive  those  men  who  drag  you  to  execu- 
tion ?" 

"  *  '*  Oar  cause  and  our  hopes  are  lost.    Oh, 

those  cursed,  treacherous  French !     May  they 

awD  fieel  themselTes  what  it  is  to  be  deserted  and 

betnved,  and  death  would  be  welcome,-  if  we 

eOQld  obtain  an  honorable  one.     But,  by  this  time 

to  morrow,  it  will  be  all  the  same.     As  for  those 

toldiers,  tbey  are  only  obeying  their  bloody  orders, 

tBd  we  have  no  animosity  towards  them.** 

*•*•♦  Then  1  will  confess  you." 

"  <  Priest  and  penitents  knelt  down  on  the  road 

tide,  and  the  soldiers  removed  to  a  small  diitance, 

vith  tbeir  loaded  pieces  presented  at  them,  while 

Father  Dominie  administered  to  them  the  last 

rites  of  their  finth.    They  were  sincere  penitents, 

uid  piayed  with  great  fervour,  till  warned  that  the 

fim  tree  was  prepared,  to  which  Father  Dominic 

nialtowcdt9«CG0BVivythta,   lrWM»yoiiiv» 


flourishing  ehn,  that  bad  been  planted  by  their 
father  at  the  end  of  the  house  as  an  ornaments 
How  little  he  could  foresee  that  it  was  for  the  de* 
struction  of  his  children  I 

« <  The  day  was  a  cloudy  one  in  September,  and 
the  leaves  were  falling  thickly  on  their  heads,  as 
they  knelt  for  a  moment  at  the  tree-foot,  while 
the  wind  moaning  through  them  seemed  to  wail 
for  the  fiatal  deed  about  to  be  done.  While  they 
were  kneeling,  something  rushed  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  prisoners.  I  feared  it  was  the 
women ;  but  it  was  the  old  house  dog  that  had 
espied  his  masters,  and,  bounding  forward, 
Ijrisked  and  frolicked  round  them  in  honest  but  ill- 
timed  glee.  A  tear— the  first  and  last  I  saw  from 
them— trembled  in  their  eyes,  as  they  viewed  the 
fiiithfiil  creature  in  his  transports. 

•<  *  •<  Damn  their  bloody  e^es,*'  said  one  of  the 
soldiers,  «  what  fuss  there  is  about  tucking  up  a 
brace  of  rebels.  I  suppose  we're  to  be  kept  under 
arms  all  day  through  tnat  croppy  priest.  Little 
harm  if  he  was  strung  up  with  them." 

*'  *  The  dog  passed  him  in  his  gambols,  and  the 
ruthless  soldier  stabbed  him  through  vrith  his 
bayonet.  The  poor  animal  howled  in  agony,  and, 
crawling  a  few  paces,  expired  at  his  master's  feet. 
" « Despite  their  situation,  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
soners flashed  fiercely,  and  I  saw  the  storm  of 
wrath  and  passion  gathering  on  their  brow.  But' 
ere  the  priest  could  speak,  (as  he  told  me  after, 
for  this  portion  of  the  proceedings,  through  the 
confusion  attending  on  it,  I  could  not  accurately 
distinguish  from  where  I  stood,)  with  a  desperate 
effort  they  burst  the  cords  that  bound  them,  and 
had  felled  the  soldier  to  the  earth  by  one  tremen* 
dous  blow. 

'<  <  Instantly  the  fire- flash  crossed  my  eyes — the 
loud  report  of  mosquetrv  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
saw  them  stretched  in  tneir  gore  on  the  earth. 
They  fell  with  their  fiMsea  towards  and  almost 
touching  each  other,  as  if  they  were  clinging  to- 
gether even  in  death,  and  their  life-blood  gushed 
in  a  mingled  flood.  Their  dissolution  was '^o 
rapid  they  scarce  had  time  to  feel  a  pang,  aial'the 
impatience  of  the  soldiers  had  given  them  what 
their  heartt  thirsted  for—a  ••  soldier's  death**— the 
aged  man  paused,  overcome  by  the  melancholy 
recollections  he  had  awakened,  and  wiped  away 
a  tear  from  his  eye—*  they  lie  buried  in  that  green 
grave,  they  and  their  younger  sister,  Agatba; 
Eliza  was  always  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and, 
as  you  may  have  observed,  is  now  nearingfast  her 
eternal  haven.  She  frequently,  when  tlie  weather 
is  fine,  accompanies  her  unhappy  mother  hither, 
to  weep  and  pray  over  the  grave  of  the  ill-fated 

boys.*  ^ 

*'  U  was  indeed,  as  he  had  promised,  a  tale  of 
sadness.  During  its  recital  a  redbreast,  perched 
on  the  hawthorn  bush,  began  to  warble  a  vesper 
song  of  such  rich  and  plaintive  melody  as  suited 
well  the  story  and  the  scene:  it  was,  probably,^ 
partly  illusion,  but  never,  I  thought,  did  I  hear 
BO  mournful  a  strain  as  the  sweet  bird  poured 
forth,  that  beautiful  summer  evening,  over  the 
rebels'  grave." 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  soon  to  meet 
Mr.  Archdeacon  again  in  the  pleasant 
bye-paths  of  fiction.  We  are  confident 
he  might  produce  something  far  superior 
to  any  thing  he  has  yet  done.  If  he  would 
give  more  of  his  attention  to  those  classes 
of  life  witb  wfaiob  ht  ou^  to  U  iBO»t 
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familiar,  and  oecupy  kimtelf  in  delinefttiog 
more  folly  their  joys  and  sorrows}  h« 
would  gain  in  vltonr  and  lifvl^  interast, 
much  more  than  he  would  lose  m  igenteel 
effect  Let  him  only  rely  upon  £imself» 
and  work  fearlessly  at  what  he  attempts, 
after  his  own  fashion,  without  wf  orer- 


weening  regard  for  the  ft 

and  be  may  yet  reach  that 

among  the  IriA  no¥i^b  Of  o«r  'Me. 

which,  willing  as  we  are  to  acknowle^  ba 

various  merits,  we  cannot  flatter  him  tbtt 

he  has  yet  attained* 


ADOLPHU8;  OR,  A  TIGER'S  FORTUNE. 


It  has  often  heen  remarked,  that  the  Pa- 
risian ladies  are  much  more  manly  than 
the  fops  that  dance  attendance  about 
them,  and  that  they  pretend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  creation  here 
do,  to  know  something  about  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  and  other  sciences,  more 
or  less  abstruse,  as  they  may  be.  The 
fallowing  is  an  instance,  of  *<  doing  what 
we  like  with  our  own,**  creditable  to  one 
of  those  energetic  emafunpatitmitii. 

An  English  nobleman,  Lord  G  > 
had  a  Tioer,  whom  his  lordship's  family 
had  saved  from  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  to  whom  had  been  given  the  name  of 
Adolphus  Sawpit — a  name  sufficiently 
elucidatory  of  his  oiigin» 

His  lordship  proposed  far  a  young  lady, 
named  Harriet  ,  who  received  his 

addresses  favourably,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  for  tome  reason  best 
known  to  herself,  to  ^  name  a  day''  for  the 
completion  of  his  happiness,  telling  her 
lover  that  not  until  the  end  of  three 
months  would  she  be  able  lo  do  so^  aad 
enjoining  on  him,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
journey  to  Paris,  there  to  await  the  eapl- 
ration  of  that  period. 

In  the  city  of  fools,  0— —>  spent  his  time 
as  well  as  he  was  ahte,  and  at  least  lived 
very  pleasantly;  nor  was  Adolphus  de- 
prived of  opportunities  of  mingling,  as 
those  in  a  similar  situation  are  said  not 
very  seldom  to  do,  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris. 
Masked  balls  and  the  privileges  of  a  cha- 
peron, which  the  fellow  managed  to  avail 
himself  of  by  suitable  disguises,  that  is,  by 
passing  for  ^geniilhomme  Anglau^  and  not 
unfrequently  for  his  master  himself,  pro- 
cured him  an  entrie  Into  manv  an  arista- 
cratic  saloon,  and  he  played  his  cards  so 
effectively,  and  had  also  so  much  the  air 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  well  received, 
wherever,  with  a  prospect  of  avoiding  do* 
tection,  he  dared  to  go. 

Meantime  his  master  began  to  be  talked 
of  in  Paris,  as  an  unapproachable  oddity. 
The  two  rcks  that  his  lordship  filled  in  his 
proper  character,  and  that  of  Adolfke^ 

combined  ia  one,  gaye  tho  t^aroiftoa  w 


idea  of  a  very  incomparable  momtn^  wiffc 
the  additional  beauty  of  being  as  unmtel- 
ligible  as  the  automaton  chess-player— hk 
iPorasAa^  always  planning  so  skilfully  and 
well,  that  he  carried  on  for  a  long  ^m 
with  success  the  supposition  of  identitj. 

Now,  as  I  speak  of  l-ord  G ^"s  worn 

half^  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  tiie 
unskilful  of  my  readers,  tfiat  every  msn  ol 
fashion,  as  well  as  every  thing  ^se,  u  «- 
cessarily  constituted  of  two  compoiKDt 
parts,  viz: — halves;  and  such  parts  ut 
supposed,  generally,  to  be  somewhat  sioi. 
lar  to  each  other  in  quality  and  amount: 
but  in  *the  man  of  fashion,  whose  two 
hakm  are  himself  and  his  valet,  they  hare 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  may  differ  ei* 
eeedlngly  in  kind  and  ki  quality— as  the 
man  may  be  the  better  half  of  the  master, 
or  the  master  may  be  his  own  better  hslf; 
— ^whether  ^  better,'?  signify  *'  morepowe^ 
fal  and  influential,"  or  more  "gentlemsB* 
like  and  honourable,**  fulfilling  both  re- 
quisites. But  the  greatest  peculiarity 
about  the  tpedea  in  qneation,  ls»  that  the 
Individual  may  to  those  Urn  Aofawr  add 
a  AM  f  which,  though  in  common  w^ 
lance  always  termed  his  *'  better  half, '  ist 
in  reality,  and  as  the  proper  expreasion  of 
the  truth,  his  beti  half; — and  in  pvrsusoce 
of  this  elvcidation  of  the  fact,  I  wooM 
suggest  the  necessity  of  an  **  Aathorised 
Parliamentary  Inquiry''  into  the  present 
state  aad  prospects  of  the  English  Gram- 
mar, with  reference  more  particularly  to  the 
Degrees  of  Comparison.   But  to  my  atory. 

A  young  Englishman,  afker  having 
talked  over  different  matters  for  a  few  pre- 
lifflinary  seconds,  as  he  was  one  momiog 

seated  opposite  Liord  6 ,  in  the  salon 

of  the  latter,  at  length  addressed  his  lord- 
ship with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  enter 
on  an  important  topic  :-^^'  Lucky  dog^ 
damme!"  ejaculated  he;— ^'the  woman 
whom  every  one  attempted,  and  no  one 
conquered,  outflanked  at  last— capitulat- 
ing, damme  I  Confess  at  once  what  a  for* 
tunate  fellow  you  are  T 

*<For  heaven's   sake»  Morton,  if  yoa 

speak  vf  EmiUe  de  «-«»->  da  aof  add  oAe 
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more  to  die  Mtaiber  df  Ooie  .dM  perse- 
cate  me  upon  that  ralje<^  I  I  pledge  you 
my  bonor,  my  desr  ftSlowi  I  Mve  oever 
so  much  as  seen  the  lady ;  nor  do  I  kMw 
more  of  her  than  I  have  learned  frMi  per- 
BOM  labottring  under  the  lame  fatuity  with 
vounelf,  who  have  victimized  me  about 
her;  I  have  not  even  been  to  pay  my 

court  to  the  Baroness  D ,  who^  I  am 

told,  is  her  guardian,  and  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Lady  H — '-^ : 
itisretlly  too  bad  that,  disclaim  it,  or 
daclaim  it  not,  I  am  to  be  thus  the  victim 
of  this  stupid  blunder  V* 

'*  0,  my  dear  G  ,  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons ;  I  really  did  consider  the  thing 
too  preposterous  !*'  and  wishing  him  good 
morniflg,  he  started  off  for  his  cab,  to 
sttend  a  rehearsal  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

Returoihg  towards  his  hdtel,  he  encoun- 
tered L  ,  a  gentleman  just  arrived 
irom  England,  from  whom  he  learned  that 

G ^'s  liauon  was  much  talked  of  in  the 

London  circles^  and  that  Miss  ■  , 
(Harriet),  to  be  witness  of  the  truth  in 
person,  bad  suddenly  come  to  Paris,  and 

was  staying  at  the  H6tel  D ^  with  the 

Baroness,  who  had  tot  been  made  aware 
of  her  betrothment  to  G  ,  and  who, 
beiog  a  relation  of  hers,  was  delighted  at 
the  visit,  little  suspecting  its  object. 

''Bravo !*'  returned  the  dramatic  Mor- 
ton;--" VoUk  une  belle  eamidiel — so  far 
all  b  remarkably  good;  but  what  the  devil 
can  it  mean  ?" 

He  expfaiined  whatever  he  knew  htriiself 
to  L-  ,  who  was  perfectly  lAcredulous, 
sod  appeared  to  attribute  G  ..'s  denial 
to  the  fact  of  his  former  mistress's  unex- 
pected arrival  in  town ;  which  Lord  0-u.^ 
was  io  reality  ignorant  of. 

^*  He  has,  at  all  events,  a  eard  to  the 
Baroness's  ball  to-morrow  night ;  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  hb  attentions  to 
hervard.'* 

''The  devil,  don't  she?"  interrupted 
Morton;  <<it  is  not  two  hours  since  he 
solemnly  denied  to  me  his  aeqvaintance 

vith  the  D ,  declaring  he  had  not  even 

presented  her  with  a  letter  of  introdoction 
which  he  carried  her  from  her  cousin  Lady 
H r 

"Good  heavens,  my  dear  Morton! he  has 
^Q  eonstaatly  at  the  house  of  the  Baroti- 
C8>)  and  is  in  foct  inseparable  from  Emilie 

^^ ;  whenever  she  appears  in  public, 

Paying  her  the  most  marked  attentions  I 
/have  had  the  whole  account  of  hb  sue- 
tess  with  her,  (and,  on  dft^  that  she  was 
nther  difficult  too  I)  from  her  immediate 

'^-^"h  «ho  sp^  of  th«  thing  «tf  ii mu- 


ter of  boeine^  nearly  eompleted,  and 
about  which  there  b  no  need  for  longer 
silence  amongst  the  parties.  She^  too,  has 
confessed  herself  entirely  ^ms,  and  boasts 
him  a  ehef-d'oewore  ;  and  though  avowing 
hjorself  a  coquette,  she  has  gone  too  far  in 
thb  affair  to  admit  of  receding.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  declares  herself  the  betrothed  of  G — , 
she  does  not  entirely  forget  her  former 
friends,  and  is  still  seen  in  public  with  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  who  conti- 
nues to  act  the  d^voui  with  much  grace, 
and  seemingly  not  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  beautifal  Emilie ;  who,  of  course,  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  cannot    be    expected    by 

poor  G to  deprive  herself   of    the 

society  of  such  agreeable  acquaintance." 

"  Capital  I"  returned  Morton  ; — "  cer- 
tainly not  r*  and  so  they  separated,  to  quote 
a  clever  authority,  with  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion,— 

Wise  in  folly,  and  the  fools  of  sense,— 

Blessed  in  unmitigated  ignorance, 

•       >    •  •  «  • 

Emilie  was,  on  the  morning  after  this 
conversation,  seated  at  her  harp,  when 

<^Lord  G "  was  ahnouhced,  and,  as 

the  reader  will  of  course  have  anticipated, 
our  friend  Adolphus  entered ;  he  appeared, 
fbr  once,  hurried  and  embarrassed : — 

"Dearest,"  said  he,  seizing  her  hand 
wkh  an  appearance  of  uneasiness,  "  you 
look  pale,  you  are  evidently  not  so  well 
as  you  would  fain  persuade  yourself;  let 
me  request  that  you  will  not  appear  at  the 
ball  to-night,  and  endanger  your  health, 
whieh  is  more  dear  to  me  than  life!  I 
have  many  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quenbes,  my  love,  if  you  do  not  absent 
yourself;  let  me  prevail  on  you,  Emilie,*' 
said  he,  in  his  most  winning  tone, — *<  I 
Will  be  absent  also,  my  love  T 

Emilie  was  not,  however,  in  her  most 
yielding  mood,  atid  declaring  that  her  pale- 
ness wlis  In  consequence  of  sitting  up  late 
on  the  preceding  evening,  to  learn  the 
Song  he  had  given  her,  and  that  she  would 
go — a  new  thought  struck  him — ^he 
Uiooght  of  persuading  her  she  was  hoarse: 

"  The  exertions  of  the  ba*l-room,*'  sa^d 
he,  "  added  to  such  a  sore  throat** — and 
he  fiung  himself  on  his  knees — **  will  ren« 
der  it  impossible  for  you  to  sing  with  im- 
punity, my  Emilie ;  and  I  know  you  can- 
not refuse,  being  asked,  you  are  so  good 
and  so  kind."  And  so  he  went  on,  calling 
to  his  assistance  his  most  persuasive  arts. 
*'  I  have  another  little  fAanson^  which  f 
intended  you  should  practice  to-night,*' 
he  added,  "  instead  of  going  to  be  annoyed 

\if  Ihe  9flM9iHms  of  the  Suroness's 
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§aetU,  and  /will  60iim»  myloyo    wUifOU 
iftappoint  jour  poke  ¥' 

It  was  all  in  vain ! 

Some  visiter  was  announced.  He  ruahed 
out  of  the  room  by  a  different  dooV  from 
that  which  was  the  usual  entrancct  and 
into  the  street  without  pausing.  He  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  morgue,  and  seeing 
there  a  goodly  row  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lately  living,  in  perfect  freshness  and  pre- 
servation, he  was  driven  beyond  despair, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used.  "  Dead 
or  alive/'  «aid  he,  as  he  struck  his  fore- 
bead  with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer, 
so  as  to  make  the  spectators  believe  he 
saw  the  dead  body  of  his  father ;  *'  1  shall 
aurely  be  discovered,  if  not  hanged.  Dam- 
nable foolery  I  What  could  have  infatua- 
ted me  that  I  have  thus  flung  myself  into 
the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  beast  I" 

^    On  his  returning  home,  Lord  G^ 

perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  his  tiger's 
mind;  but  not  being  of  an  inquisitive  dis- 
position, so  long  as  such  things  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  convenience,  he 
said  nothing. 

Adolphus,  in  spite  of  his  conviction  that 
a  number  of  English,  and  many  of  i^ord 

G ^'s   acquaintance  would  be  at  the 

Baroness's,  still,  since  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  persuading  Emilie  not  to  appear  in  the 
evening,  decided  upon  availing  himself  of 
his  invitation,  not  well  knowing  why,  in 
truth,  but  expecting  at  least  something 
better  from  being  in  her  presence,  and,  if 
possible,  absorbing  her  attention,  than 
awaiting  the  disclosure  of  his  villany, 
through  the  inquiries  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  supposed  Lord 

G ,  if  absent :  be  was  not  aware  of  the 

arrival  of  Harriet,  and  her  friends,  who 
all  knew  him  well;  otherwise  be  might 
have  selected  an  opposite  course.    ' 

He  was  ushered  into  the  ball-room  at 
an  early  hour  by  his  bowing  and  obsequi- 
ous equals.  His  comparative  situation 
had  never  troubled 'him  before:  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  absurdity  of  the  proceed- 
ing affected  him  forcibly  ;  but  every  thing 
was  forgotten  in  terror  and  amazement, 
when,  on  walking  up  to  the  few  ladies  who 
were  the  only  persons  as  yet  arrived,  he 
beheld,  in  conversation  with  Emilie,  Har- 
riet, and  her  cousin.  Miss  Y ,  who  both 

knew  him  immediately!  The  Baroness 
had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  during  the 
explanation,  Morton  arrived,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  position  of  affairs,  he  imme- 
diately saw  through  his  beUe  ccmidiei  and 
reUring  into  a  recess,  commenced  specta- 

tor»<-Hw  ftfiy  p«Mfige  purtiicultrly  plMied 


him,  clapping  his  hands  gently  bat  rapidly, 
his  under  lip  compressed  between  Us 
teeth — his  eyes  open  wide  and  sparkling 
—ejaculating  from  time  to  time,  "bravo! 
bravo  I"  The  entire  scene  iio  one  could 
describe  on  simple  paper  I  Suffice  it,  then, 
that  I  request  my  readers  to  imagine  it. 
'  Some  one  accused  Lord  G  of  being 
privy  to  Adolphus's  villany ;  but  Harriet 
asserted  his  honour,  and  suggested  seod- 
ing  for  him. 

Several  persons  having  now  come  in,il]e 
wished  Emilie  to  return  with  her  to  aDo> 
ther  apartment ;  but  the  latter,  stamping 
her  foot  violently  on  the  floor  where  Ado!* 
phus  still  rolled,  fearing '  the  consequence 
of  a  compulsory  exit  should  he  rise,  de- 
clared she  would  not  move. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  stormy  state  of 
things,  the  Baroness,  who  was  a  gentle 
little  woman,  did  not  dare  to  appear;  and 
Harriet,  having  written  on  a  card  a  few 
words  with  a  pencil,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Lord  G ,  with  an  iujuaction 

to  lose  no  time.     G ,  with  surprise 

and  delight,  read  her  comnaands,  and  im- 
mediltely  came ; — ^he  had  not  preriousiy 
heard  of  her  being  in  Paris.  She  met  him 
in  an  ante-room,  and  explained  the  state 
of  things  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  a  few  more  persons 
had  arrived,  whom  Morton,  who  had  been 
in  the  room  at  the  entrance  of  Adolphus, 
occupied  with  detailing  over  and  orer 
again,  the  "  horrid  "  scene  they  had  had 
the  delight  of  witnessing.  If  any  ooe,  im- 
pelled by  delicacy,  approached  the  door 
to  depart,  Emilie  immediately,  in  a  furious 
tone,  desired  hint  to  remain.  She  sent 
for  the  Baroness,  who  shrinkingly  catered, 
and  commenced  saying  many  things  which 
she  thought  due  to  the  assembled  guesU. 

Harriet  introduced  G ;  and  then  it 

was,  that    after  contemplating    the  real 

Lord  G- for  some  time,   tliat  Emilie 

made  a  set  speech,  of  which  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  possibility  to  give  an  ade« 
quate  notion ;  Morton  applauding  vocifer- 
ously, and  regardless  of  all  proprietji 
treating  the  whole  as  a  capital  joke,  glad 
of  Emilie's  situation,  whom  he  detested, 
and  by  whom  he  was  despised* 

She  concluded,  as  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstance  are  aware,  bf 
making  a  gentleman  of  Adolphus:— Two 
hundred  thousand  francs  annually,  dear 
reader,  could  make  aeveral!  It  wooid 
cost  me  a  penny  (in  postage^  to  mskean^ 
further  remark,  than  that  Adolphe't  pard 
was  not  less  blessed  than  envied.  A» 
nvQtr  !  *  *  p. 
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TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES.* 


When  a  portion  of  the  first  yolume  of  this 
work  was  previously  published,  the  critics 
complained  "  that  the  travels  were  not  of 
recent  date."  Nettled  at  this,  and  not  un- 
reasonably thinking  that  good  travels  are 
like  good  wine,  the  oldqr  the  better,  Dr. 
Folton  hasy  in  the  present  enlarged  edition, 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  reprimand  him 
CD  the  score  of  tardy  publication.     We 
could  not  discover  a  single  date  in  the 
Tvholeof  his  two  volumes:  judging,  how- 
ever, from  internal  evidence,  we  should 
saj,  that  hb  European  adventures  must 
bare  occurred  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
airo,  but  that  his  experience  of  India  and 
China  is  comparatively  much  more  recent. 
When  Sterne  made  his  famous  classifi- 
cation of  the  genus  **  Traveller,"  he  did  so 
trith  a  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  race  when  migratory,  and  not  when 
inoubstory.     He  thought  of  them  clyefly 
asplaying  the  fool  abroad,  and  not  as  acting 
the  wise  man   at  home,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  with  illustrations,  (for  as  yet  Col- 
burn  and  Ben tley  were  not;)  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  cannot  in  his  arrange- 
ment find  any  place  for  our  author.     He 
is  decidedly  of  the  species  *<  gossiping  tra« 
veller,"  (not  found  in  Sterne,)  and  not  a 
bad  specimen  either  in  his  way.    His  book 
has  sometimes  quite  the  air  of  an  after-din- 
ner conversation,  so  sudden  and  grotesque 
are  the  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another  ;  for  example : — apropos  of  Hindu 
courtship,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotch 
subaltern  in«  a  fencible   regiment,  who, 
though  old  and  ill-favoured,  won  the  afl^ec- 
tions  of  the  young  and  lovely  daughter  of 
an  Irish  fox-hunter ;  in  another  place,  a 
dozen  pages,  headed  *' Poland,'*  on  one 
side,  and  ^' Duchy  of  Varsovie"  on    the 
other,  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  to  con- 
tain a  dissertation  on  nationality  in  general, 
and  on  Irish  absenteeism  and  the  Vice- 
regal Court  in  particular,  but  of  Poland 
hardly  a  word.    All  this,  however,  has  a 
pleasant  eflTect  enough.    Of  all  gossips, 
commend  us  to    the  gossips  on   paper: 
there  is  none  you  can  treat  so  uncere- 
moniously while   you    choose   to   listen 
to  them ;  none,  of  whom  when  you  are 
weary,  you  can  so  quickly  get  rid ;  'tu 


only  pitching  the  book  or  letter  out  of  the 
window  or  into  the  fire,  which  with  a  grand- 
aunt,  or  a  nurse-tender,  or  the  wife  of  your 
attorney,  were  rather  a  hazardous  pro* 
ceeding. 

In  Dr.  Fulton's  account  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, we  do  not  find  much  of  novelty  or 
interest ;  we  will,  therefore,  pasd  over  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and 
introduce  him  to  our  readers,  when  setting 
out  for  Moscow  : — 

**  There  were  two  rontes  to  the  ancient  capitals 
one  of  which  wonld  have  occupied  abont  fi?e  days 
on  the  road, — the  other  as  many  weeks ;  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diligence  established  between 
the  two  cities,  which  performs  the  journey,  by 
the  shorter  route,  in  about  five  days  and  four 
nights.  As  the  longer  route  was  the  less  fre- 
quented, and  passed  through  a  country  seldom  tra- 
velled by  foreigners,  and  also  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  great  fair  of  Nisney  Novgorod* 
I  preferred  it,  and  determined  going  by  water  np 
tbe  Neva,  through  the  Shussolburgh  canal  and  the 
river  Zas,  as  far  as  Tickvin,  and  thence  to  the 
sooth-east,  as  far  as  Nizney  Novgorod.       *        * 

*'  At  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  those  delightful 
evenings  of  the  short  Russian  summer,  we  net 
near  the  monastery  of  Alexander  Nevskey,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  where  we  intended  to 
embark  on  the  Neva :  but  our  friend  G-— *,  who 
was  young  in  travelling,  and  by  no  means  equal 
to  cope  with  the  wily  Russians,  had,  when  en- 
gaging the  boat,  given  the  skipper  some  money 
in  advance,  and  of  course  the  feuow  made  off,  and 
left  us  in  the  lurch.  •  •  • 

•  "  After  a  couple  of  hours*  delay,  we  succeedod 
in  hiring  another  boat,  and  getting  all  our  traps 
on  board. 

<*  Our  little  boat  was  flat-bottomed ;  a  lively 
imagination  might  describe  it  as  a  Venetian  gon- 
dola, fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  We  could  sit 
on  the  round  i oof  of  our  poop-ftshioned  cabin  ; 
and  within  we  could  sit  a  la  twrque^  or  recline  at 
full  length,  our  carpet  bags  forming  capital  bdls« 
ters,  and  a  platform,  consisting  of  our  portman* 
teaus,  serving  as  a  table. 

*■  We  were  drawn  by  horses,  tracked,  rowedalong, 
or  shoved  over  the  shallows  by  our  crew,  two  men 
and  a  boy :  the  latter  was  our  skipper,  and  awore 
at  his  men  oaths  which  I  will  not  translate.  Wa 
could  at  pleasure  moor  our  frail  bark  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  cook  our  meals  on  shore,  and  give  the 
crew  time  to  rest  from  their  laborious  task. 

**  Our  batterie  de  cuisine  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  described— it  consisted  of  one  saucepan  and 
a  brass  tea-urn  :  with  these  were  cooked  dinners, 
eaten  with  as  good  a  relish  as  if  they  had  been 
prepared  by  Ude  himself.  Every  morning  we 
gave  our  Diggory  two  empty  bottles,  in  barter  for 
one  of  which  he  procured,  on  our  route,  the  full 
of  the  other  of  milk  for  our  breakfiut.    Did  we 
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choose  coffee,  it  wii  heated  in  the  Muecpen ;  or 
if  tea,  we  filled  oar  tea-urn  with  water;  IHggorj 
collected  abundance  of  dried  sttckfl  on  the  banka 
of  the  river  where  we  landed  ;  these  were  pur  into 
that  part  of  the  tra-urn  which  li  tttualU  occupii^ 
by  the  metal  heater ;  a  light  waa  applied  to  the 
wood,  and  one  of  the  crew,  iSolus  like,  with  dit« 
tended  cheeks,  blew  it  into  a  flame— the  smoke 
passing  ofl^  from  the  top  of  the  funnel,  to  which 
•  separate  cover  %vas  fitted,  that  it  might  he  etosed 
up  when  it  waa  required  merely  to  keep  the  water 
warm.  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
apparatus,  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  where  little  can  be  oU 
tained  by  travellers*  I  would  reeoremetid4  in 
addition^  a  email  pair  of  bellows,  of  thrae  or  four 
iEolus  power,  with  the  aoasle  fitted  to  the  aper- 
ture  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  centre 
of  Hhe  urn,  which  will  be  found  to  expedite  mat- 
ters,  and  save  an  expenditure  of  the  breaih  of  lifh. 
We  bad  abundance  of  sea  biscuits,  together  with 
cold  hams  and  rein-deer  tongues,  mSk  nanagcd 
tolerably  well  to  make  out  a  dejeuntf, 

"  After  breakfast  we  despatched  Oiggory  again 
into  the  nearest  village,  who  brought  na  back  a 
fowl,  which  cost  about  a  paper  ruble  (nine  pence 
half-pennv  of  our  money)  i  this  be  was  ordered  to 
pluck  and  prepare  for  the  head  cooki  who  eat  it 
up  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with  a  little  water, 
aome  rice,  part  of  a  rein-deer  toime,  a  square  of 
portable  soap,  some  spiee  and  salt,  and  formed  of 
these  a  capital  Turklah  pihui,  which  we  washed 
down  Mritn  a  few  glassea  of  sherry,  and  finished 
with  a  bottle  of  claret.  In  due  tioM  we  had  a  cup 
of  coflbe,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  craft  afioat, 
at  Eif(ht  Bells,  a  glass  of  pog  and  biteuit.  Then 
we  thought  of  turning  in,  after  endeavouring  to  fill 
our  little  cabin  with  smoke,  by  means  of  our  long 
vine-root  tobacco  pipes,  in  order  to  keep  ottt  the 
mosquitoes ;  and  having  dropped  the  amt,  which 
aerved  as  a  curtain  in  llront  of  the  opening,  which 
was  both  door  and  window,  we  changed  our 
clothes,  selected  the  softest  boari,  and  wrapped 
up  in  our  cloaks,  li^  down  on  it,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  8uch  was  onr  mode  of  life  on  the  Neva, 
the  Canal,  the  2as,  Molaoa,  and  Volga  Rivers, 
as  far  as  Nisney  Novgorod,  a  distance  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles*'' 

Lamenting  the  paucltv  of  all  acbommo** 
dation  for  travellers  on  this  oat  of  the  way 
route,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  torn- 
pare  the  food  of  the  serfs  of  Russlsi  and 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland :— * 

<*  The  peasants  of  Russia  and  Ireland  are  worse 
fed  than  any  others  I  have  met  with ;  hat  as  to 
the  comparative  merita  of  the  food  of  the  two 
countries,  I  confess  myself  anaUe  to  assist  the 
reader  in  coming  to  any  eondosioni  and  must 
leave  him  to  jud^  for  hinmelf  horn  the  atateosent 
which  I  shall  give,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  that, 
to  test  it  by  experiment. 

•<  The  Rus8ian  black  hraad,  than  WUeh  tiie 
Spartan  could  not  bHve  been  more  onpalatahle»  is 
very  bitter :  the  loaf,  or  rather  flat  cake,  Is  made 
of  rye  snd  buck-wheat  meal,  baked  very  hard— so 
much  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  kept  three  or  four 
months ;  when  required  fer  use,  it  is  cut  into 
pieces  of  a  siae  adapted  to  the  mouth,  and  pot  into 
a  wooden  dish,  to  which  is  added  a  little  salt,  (^if  it 
can  be  procured,)  and  some  cold  water ;  this  forms 
the  daily  mess  of  the  psasaati  In  Bassla,  and  la 
tupped  up  with  a  ^oon.    In  suamcri  cocmban 


areveiy  plenty,  and  I  have  often  aeen  ooe  of thcM 
aslted,  and  sometimes  boiled,  cat  smalU  sad  added 
to  the  dish— such  is  the  food  which  is  to  ran  eke 
aarsllel  with  potatoea  and  btttlermiUc,  or  ssl^  of 
Uie  loWer  orders  in  Ireland.  In  both  eoaatriei 
the  lower  classes  are  addicted  to  the  imiaodma 
Me  of  ardent  spirits.'* 

Halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokga,  tc 
are  introduced  to  the  interior  of  a  Raniia 
log-house,  and  a  strange  mod^  of  keeping 
children  out  of  harm*s  way  :-*- 

*' About  the  middle  of  the  da^,  we  srrived  ais 
obscure  village  on  the  banks  of  the  If  ols^  vA 
there  fbund  a  large  boat  prSftaring  to  depsitil« 
next  morning  for  the  fair.  We  engaged  tbccskin 
of  it,  if  the  Hottentot-like  stnictvre  of  potei  md 
mats,  which  we  caused  to  be  constructed  ob  tke 
top  of  cMks  and  bales,  deserved  the  osiu  of 
calnn* 

••  The  came  on  board  consisted  of  refiaed  ispr 
in  casks,  indigo,  and  ingots  of  tin,  with  the  Con- 
wall  mark  thereon,  all  intended  for  mle  attbe 
great  fair.  This  indigo  hsd  been  brougbt  fioo 
the  Bast  Indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  London*  and  there  re  shipped  to  fit.  Peterv 
burgh,  from  whence  it  was  now  on  its  way  rs  tk 
fair,  to  be  sold  to  the  Tarum.  and  by  then  eos- 
veyti  to  within  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  in  t 
direct  line,  from  some  of  the  plantations  vhem 
We  |et  part  of  our  supply  in  Englandt  sad  dm 
earned  very  nearly  round  the  wtH-ldL 

**  Since  the  penod  of  which  I  write,  Mr.  Buri, 
of  St  Petersbnrgh,  has  established  astessi-boit 
en  the  Volga,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  Ken, 
Whirh  will  add  much  to  the  facility  of  this  i«K< 
to  Niiney  Kovgorod,  and  thenoe  oa  to  Aftntu 
and  the  Caspian  seat  but,  except  datiDf;  tbe 
season  of  the  fair,  I  should  not  think  the  tn^ 
lufflcient  to  support  the  steam* boat. 

^  Having  arranged  matters  for  oar  emhsitstMa 
the  ensaing  morning.  It  waa  determined  (hit  ve 
•hottld  pass  the  night  in  a  log- bouse  in  the  vill^p. 
As  this  was  the  first  house  of  the  kind  we  M 
taken  up  our  abode  in,  I  will  give  some  sccoont 
bf  the  manner  in  which  the  Russians  coostnet 
them.  The  walls  are  made  of  trees,  and  is  tke 
country  are  generally  roofed  with  boards  or  iUb- 
gles ;  but  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moseosr,  viu 
ilieet  iron  t  the  gable  presents  to  the  street  or 
road :  fhey  almost  always  have  a  ground  snd  apper 
floor,  the  first  is  occupied  by  the  qoadrupedi,  snd 
the  other  bv  the  bipeds  of  the  astaWskowst 
Sometimes  the  upper  floor  only  extends  orcr  hilf 
the  building,  leaving  the  remainder  for  a  stMe, 

Sranary,  &c.,  and  conUiining  the  stair-csse  or  Isd- 
er  to  the  upper  room.  On  the  whole,  t1»r 
houses  are  Veiy  warm  slid  convenient— oorfw, 
indeed,  than  those  of  the  peasantry  in  aay  otkrr 
country  with  which  I  am  acquainted.        , 

*'  In  constructing  these  houses,  the  bsrfc  it  tsm 
ofi'the  tree,  and  each  log  is  so  cut,  tbst  wto 
placed  horisontally,  one  on  the  fop  of  the  otto, 
each  may  doariy  join  ita  neighbour,  the  iotsnal 
and  external  faces  being  left  in  their  originsl  km- 
the  angles  of  the  walls  are  dovetailed,  end  tht 
ends  of  the  logs  generally  lef^  projectiag  s  Htae. 
A  wall  so  constrtt<*ted  is  easily  repaired,  bf^' 
sorting  a  new  log  in  nlaee  of  a  deesysd  tne. 
When  stones  are  to  be  nad,  a  courss  of  tbesi  u 
laid,  rising  a  few  inches  from  the  groond,  svd  00 
this  the  wooden  walls  are  eieelsd.  Thsounide 
of  the  hodsssin  tte  v«i«ss  isfiem  fiMt^"^ 
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kMiki  Moiln^  in  the  ]atid«eap« ;  in  the  large  cities 
it  if  plastered  frith  Roraen  cement,  end  this 
beieg  peinted,  bes  ell  the  effect  of  •  stone  building. 
.  **  Leg  bouses  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chimney,  mey  be  purchased  ready  made  in  the 
markets  of  some  of  the  large  tovrnp,  and  removed 
piece-meal  and  set  ap  elsetvbere  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hoars,  or  even  Boated  down  the  river  to  dis- 
tricts where  timber  may  be  scarce. 

<*  The  inside  of  tbe  peasant's  honse  is  caulked 
with  oakum  and  moss,  but  no  otherwise  orna- 
mented. A  large  stove,  or  rather  oven,  made  of 
bricks  >•  erected  in  tbe  centre ;  it  keeps  the  bouse 
wirm  in  winter,  and  also  serves  to  bake  the  black 
bmd.  Above  the  oven,  in  the  nook,  bounded  on 
tbe  ooe  side  by  the  chimney,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  side  wall  of  tbe  bouse,  there  is  a  sort  of  cage 
or  crih)  which  I  thought  at  first  sight  might  be 
for  keeping  pet  monkeys  It  is,  however,  for  the 
children :  here  thcv  are  kept  out  of  barm*s  way, 
n  Mitefali6tis,  undraped,  vet  perfectly  warm, 
eomforfable,  and  wonderfully  tranquil.  There  Is 
SI)  oocssiooal  squall,  which,  boirever,  soon  sub- 
sides, and  in  this  respect  tbey  resemble  passengers 
10  a  stage  eoech^  who  are  at  first  rather  uneasy, 
hot  eventually  settle  down  in  tbeir  places. 

**  When  any  thing  unusual  takes  place  in  the 
loom,  snch  as  «  etranger  coming  in,  the  children 
in  the  esge,  fai  their  gesticulations,  and  shaking 
the  voadeii  bare,  imitate  the  monkey  tribes  as  ' 
trait  tt those  four-handed  caricatures  of  humanity 
do  oonelves  in  aoqie  of  our  customs  t  and  when  a 
piece  of  bread  ia  thrown  op  to  tbe  children,  their 
scnunblieg  for  it  renders  the  illusion  complete. 

^  fioonid  tbe  apartment  there  ia  a  bench,  fixed  to 
tbe  trail ;  on  thie  the  adult  inmates  sit  or  sleep,  as 
hidiacd,  without  undressing.*' 

Weshftllotnit  a  piteous  threnody  on  bugs, 
and  join  company  with  the  Doctor  again  at 
the  fair  of  Misney  Novgorod,  where,  unfor- 
toaately,  adangerottsattack  of  feverpreven- 
ted  his  araiUng  himself,  to  tbe  full  extent,  of 
the opporioni ties  afforded  by  that  immense 
cODcoune  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
mode  of  drinking  tea,  though  mentioned 
by  many  trarellers,  may  be  a  novelty  to 
some  of  our  readers : — 

^  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  our  last  em- 
bu-kstioo,  we  were  rmoiced  to  find  ourselves  at 
Kizoey  Novgorod,  and  took  up  our  quartera  in  a 
ssrt  oi  caratanaerai,  dignified  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Gfttk  CoSee.houfte.  Here  we  had  a  furnished 
room,  the  onlv  one  we  could  procure,  as  the  place 
wu  very  raiteh  crowded,  and  it  was  the  second 
week  of  the  Mr. 

**  This  was  tbe  second  time  that  the  fur  had 
been  held  «t  Nizney  Novgorod ;  formerly  it  was 
St  Maksriefl^  about  one  hundred  versts  east  of  this 

Siee,  and  it  still  keeps  the  name  of  the  '  fair  of 
sksrieff.'  This  annual  fair,  which  lasts  a  month, 
vas  attended  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
lom,  representing  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Bstioos  of  the  world,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
Pressed  in  the  costunies  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, D— — ,  R— — ,  and  our  party,  were  the 
only  visitants  from  England. 

**  General  Betancourt— a  native  of  Spain,  and 
s  civil  engineer  in  the  Russian  service— bad  the 
command  of  the  fair,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
wooden  ttots.  Since  this  period  more  permanent 
^^ikHht99  baea  eieetedy  aad  the  gorernmeDty 


(fbr  individiuils  never  undertake  any  specnlatioli 
of  this  kind  under  despotic  governments),  let  out 
the  shops  at  a  fixed  rent  during  the  fair,  to  cover 
the  expense* 

<*  The  tent*  were  arranged  in  military  order ;  in 
the  centre  there  was  a  post  for  the  guard  of 
Kosack^,  two  or  three  hundred  of  whom,  acting 
as  police,  were  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  order. 
In  front  of  tbeir  position  thiee  or  four  of  the 
smallest  guns  I  had  ever  seen  were  placed  in  bat* 
tery,  to  awe  tbe  strangers ;  but  they  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  necessary. 

<*  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  giv^  a  list  of 
the  articles  exposed  for  sale  or  barter,  or  to  say  - 
what  things  were  not  to  be  bad  there.  Many  of 
the  shops  were  filled  with  fur— even  the  skins  of 
cats ;  'others  with  large  and  small  bells,  cottoni 
from  Manchester,  clocks  and  jewellery,  &c.,  from 
France  and  Germany,  nails,  carriages,  horses, 
stuffs,  silks,  tea,  drugs,  &c«  &c.  &e.  slmoat  without 
end.  The  trade  was  principally  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter. 

*'  The  tea  sold  at  the  fair  waa  brought  over-land 
from  tbe  north  of  China,  through  the  great  waU» 
the  only  part  of  that  conntrv  in  which  tbe  Rut* 
sians  are  allowed  to  trade.  This  tea  was  of  a  finer 
flavour  than  any  I  have  tasted  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  celestial  empire  iuelf— where  I  hope,  in  the 
next  volume,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  cup 
with  the  reader.  A  very  hiKh  price  is  given  for 
tea  in  Russia — even  twenty-five  or  thirty  shiliinga 
a  pound  for  the  best,  which  is  probably  a  ditfererit 
kind  from  that  sent  to  England.  Tbe  Ruaaian 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  the  same  as  ouia;  but 
instead  of  milk,  they  put  into  the  cup  a  slice  of 
lemon  with  the  rind,  which  is  sufficient  for  several 
cups,  the  slice  being  pressed  with  the  spoon,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste ;  by  this  mode  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  tea  is  obtained.  The  lemon  thus  used  will 
be  found  a^ood  substitute  for  milk  at  sea,  and  in 
other  situations,  where  the  latter  cannot  be  pro* 
cured. .  Sometimes  the  sugar  is  pot  into  the  cup, 
as  with  HS|  but  more  frequently,  and  which  is 
more  economical,  a  lump  is  taken  into  the  mouth* 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  whilst  the  tea  ia 
drank.  Sugar  was  nearly  two  shillings  a  pound 
at  Nisnev  Novgorod  and  Moscow,  ana  none  but 
the  best  description  was  imported. 

*'  Here  we  gave  up  tbe  saucepan  and  tea-uri^— 
we  did  not  any  longer  keep  a  table,  or  burthen 
ourselves  with  house-keeping,  having  found  a 
tolerably  good  restaurant  in  one  of  the  outs,  kept 
by  a  German  One  dif^h  we  got  was  made  of  ric^ 
raisins,  a  little  butter,  all-spice,  and  cloves,  served 
up  with  broiled  legs  of  fowl ;  and  although  the 
miature  may  appear  rather  incongruoua,  it  waa 
far  from  being  unpalatable.  Tbe  house  waS  mosdy 
filled  with  Georgians  and  Circassians. 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
tbe  fair,  we  strayed  beyond  the  huts,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  Tartar  encampment,  inhabited  by 
those  who  had  brought  horses  for  sale,  and  finding 
there  was  a  mosque,  we  waited  for 'the  hour  of 
prayer,  in  order  to  see  tbe  followers  of  Mahomet 
at  worship.  The  mosque  was  a  temporary  one, 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and,  like  the  huts,  made 
of  wood,  and  therefore  could  not  present  many 
ornaments,  or  afford  room  for  display,  in  compa* 
rison  with  tbe  gorgeous  worship  of  the  Greek 
church.  I  have  seen  the  entire  priesthood  in 
Moscow  turn  out  in  their  rich  robes,  with  banners 
and  sacred  imsgel;  and  walk  in  procession.  I 
have  seen  the  archbishop,  or  patriarch,  as  be  was 
fonaeriy  called,  of  that  city,  officiate  on  the  feist 
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jMmam  or  cwwaomt  . 


«Iad0ed|  he  mm  th*  kM  te  fU0dr9  the  lavi- 
]ieac«  of  hor  danger,  m  bit  nToeattam  left  him  but 
litUe  within  doon,  mnd  in  his  pretence  the  aiwajt 
exerted  hertelf  to  appear  veil  uidcfaeerfiily  to  epaie 
him  the  pain  of  vain  regret  and  telf-reproach. 

<*  The  aeaion  of  tong  and  flowert  was  again  iatt 
approaching,  and  Alice's  disorder  had  reached  itt 
last  stage.  Yet  even  then*  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  his  friendt  were  hourly 
urging  him  to  irrite  for  Edward  Sullivan,  as  his 
return  could  alone  give  a  probability  of  hit  daugh- 
ter's recoveryi  yet  even  then,  though  his  heart 
was  bowed  within  him  almost  to  brokanneat,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  diffieulty,  and  after  much 
and  frequent  argument,  he  could  be  induced  to 
consent  that  the  letter  should  be  written.'* 

Yielding  as  mucli  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
Alice's  visible  decline,  as  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a  sturdy,  clear-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  we  omit,  the  old  mao  at 
length  relents,  and  the  letter  of  recall  is 
despatched;  alasl  too  late — ^if,  indeed,  it 
could  ever  have  been  in  time,  whieh  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  incline 
U9  to  doubt: — 

«  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  the  summons,  Edward 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  the  ar- 
rangement  of  his  afiairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vessel,  whose  sails  were  unfurling  for  Irdand, 
returned  to  his  native  toil,  as  fast  as  winds  and 
waves  would  waft  him* 

**  A  few  lines  hastily  scribbled  on  his  landtag, 
announced  the  day  he  should  arrive  at  Derrybeg. 
It  wa<  a  genial  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alice, 
through  one  of  those  fkncies  incident  to  her  dis. 
ease,  had  herself  carried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  they  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  they  did  meet. 

"  Kdward  SuUivan,  though  somewhat  browned 
by  toil  and  travel,  Leldth  and  hope  beamed  upon 
his  brow.  But  Alice,  what  was  she  ?  The  blood 
in  £dward*8  veins  frose  back  to  its  source,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  wasted  form  before  him.  Oh,  what 
wax  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
so  delightfully  anticipated  and  so  ardently  thirsted 
for  1  (Jould  this  be  the  sweet  creature,  whose 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  itsetf-— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  very  spotP^she 
of  the  snowy  forehead  and  crimson  dieek? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  The  ghudy  hue  of  the 
dead  had  usurped  the  place  of  all,  save  one  small 
point-like  spot  of  red  that  yet  lingered,  at  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  cheek.  Her  eye  that 
used  to  beam  to  brightly  and  lovingly  on  him  was 
now  dim  and  sunken ;  but,  as  it  caught  hit  figure, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightnets  lifted 
it  up. 

<<  <  Edward,  Ood  be  thanked  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  you~I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.' 

"  He  clasped  his  arms  around  her  (  but  her 
spirit  idxtde  not  ivithin  his  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and,  ere  an  instant, 
he  strained  to  hit  breast  nought  but  breathless 
day. 

**  There  was  *-  struggle  to  indi. 

cate  the  parti r  and  Mhe  looked 

so  hraiitifiil  f  -i  could  not  iw- 

lieve  at  once 

'*  He  callr  rst  soAly,  and 


Ihan^oiMBv,  baft  no  anrwr  nor  motMn  emttQ 
tell  him»  that  ahe  heard  or  oould  hear  bun.  Hs 
^ued  hit  lips  to  breathe  in  the  heat  of  life,  or 
cateh  one  breath  from  hert.  He  chafed  her  desth. 
cold  bandt  betweea  hit,  to  warm  them,  but  Ui 
only  waxed  0fl4d  without  imparting  waroftib  U) 
hers. 

<<  She  wat  gone,  then,  bevond  ouMtal  hops,  ths 
only  one  among  her  sect  whooaiie  loved,  and  the 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  him  ;  and  what  bsit* 
jieet  had  he  there  ? 

"  He  cded  bittoly  Ibr  a  few  ninetea  ov«r  tbe 
teaselest  body,  and  the  utter  wreck  of  hit  hopes; 
and  then,  wiihoat  leafe-takiac*  departed.  He 
tarried  not  for  wake  or  fonerw,  and  entered  no 
door  till  he  seaained  the  veatel,  which  coeveyd 
him  again,  ana  lor  ever,  finom  hU  native  land. 

<*  The  aeaien  hat  advanced;  the  treat  and 6ov. 
en  are  again  aauling  in  their  beauty  to  the  hlae 
auauner  tky,  and  the  aotttaiy  green  limiet  is  mi- 
blU^  aniong  them  hit  tweet  BBuaic,  but  Alice  k 
■  alee^ng  inienaible  lo  all  in  the  cold  grave.'  ** 

Tlie  xnan  w^Q  can  write  thus  has  snrely 
both  a  beai^t  and  an  ear.  Tiiere  is  a  rich 
muaie  in  the  full  and  rather  heighteoed 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  whidi  cannot 
have  ftiiled  to  please  the  reader.  Perhaps 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  but 
ill  the  present  instance  it  suits  the  subject 
well,  and  mellows  the  otherwise  sombfe 
colouring  of  the  little  picture.  We  were 
still  more  pleased  with  another  8Jtory,whicb, 
with  some  abri^gipent,  to  bring  it  within 
our  limits,  we  think  our  readers  will  thsak 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice: — 

THE   KEBELS^   GRAVE. 

*<  It  vat  the  beginning  of  a  fine  May  that  I  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  death  of  an  aged  womao, 
a  distant  relative ;  and  as  the  village  where  At 
died  n'at  but » thort  distance  off,  and  tbe  westber 
so  beautiful,  I  threw  up  all  business  for  the  isf, 
and  set  forward  to  attend  the  burial. 

"  To  one  of  so  sedentary  a  life,  the  walk  vas  a 
delightful  recreation,  as  my  path  lay  pardy  slong 
aitparkling  ttrcsmilet  bordered  by  a  green  and  flow- 
ery  sward,  then  across  a  fine  heathy  bog  ssd 
meadow- fields,  over  which  nature  had  now  siiread 
her  beautiful  green  spring*earpet,  glowing  with  s 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  heat  wss  re- 
deemed from  being  oppressive,  by  an  odd  light 
cloud  that  occasionally  flung  its  wliite  veil  acrou 
the  sun,  and  a  soft  summer  breeze  that  was  awskisfr 
the  periume  of  tlie  primroses  thickly  clustered 
over  the  fields  and  hedget.  But  the  pieature  of 
tbe  walk,  like  every  other  pleasure  unoer  tbe  sun, 
hadittalloy ;  for  I  recollected  how  oftsn  I  had  ti»- 
veraed  that  path  before,  to  meet  die  warm-bearted 
hospitality  of  her  vrhom  I  was  now  going  to  see 
in  the  oold  earth ;  and  the  figure  of  Ae  old  wonm, 
with  hep  bended  body,  beada  in  hand,  andsosU, 
blue,  rattiest  eyes,  teemed  hoveriag  before  iiie» 
and  her  manifold  ioquiriet  about  friendt  aadaei^- 
boum  ringing  in  my  ears. 

**  The  cavalcade  wat  totting  forward  wbes  / 
reached  the  honse.  The  cofin  waa  uprsised  on 
the  shouldera  of  fonr  relatives,  who  bore  ber  from 
the  door  never  agsin  to  entrr  there.  Whiie  it 
was  being  lifted,  there  wat  a  loud  and  ouigicd 
shout  of  wailing ;  butaftsr  that  thSfs  WM  so  ts* 
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of  dnp  grii^  IbrdM  oM  wmnvi  had  onti 
ran,  hy  iiMDjpyeui,  the  oidinarynee  of  aortalihr, 
tnd  there  were  but  few  of  her  near  relations  ui 
that  part  of  the  idngdam. 

**  As  aaaal  on  sitch  oecasiont,  the  news  was  lold^ 
the  laugh  raised,  and  the  jest  and  frolie  passed,  till 
we  reached  the  church-yard,  which  lay  without 
any  inelosoreon  the  summit  of  a  meadow  bilL 
Here  agaia  the  coffin  was  borne  by  her  kindred, 
and,  with  bared  heads,  wc  followed  the  clergyman, 
while  he  recited  the  solemn  and  beautiful  serrice 
hy  whieh  Chnitianky  consecratet  the  body  to  its 
native  eoith. 

*'  The  grave  was  doaed^lhe  wild  and  genend 
laasentatiosi  whieh  had  been  at  once  raised  on  oar 
entry  into  the  ehnrcbwyafd,  by  all  who  had  ftiends 
buried  there,  had  now  entirely  eeased,  and  the 
funeral  attendants  had  all  defiasted,  except  a  few 
pioaa  lingerers  who  still  knelt  in  prayer  over  those 
they  nooonwd.  i  stSU  remained  in  the  plaoe  ef 
graves,  aeeording  to  my  usoal  cnstom,  to  examine 
the  littJe  painted  eroseas  and  grey  headstones,  that 
were  thii^ly  scattered  there,  with  many  a  rode 
inscriptioo  and  simple  eulogy. 

<*  There  had  been  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 
grave-yard,  of  which  there  was  still  standing  one 
broken   wall,  with  its  narrow  pointed  window 
shafta  deeply  wreathed  with  ivy.    A  little  to  the 
east  of  thu,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 
tastic form,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  inscription, 
which  had  frequent!  v  foiled  me  to  decipher  ;  and 
when  1  found  the  place  empty  of  all  other  living 
occupanta,  I  seated   rovself  and  began  to  clear 
away  the  moss  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  might 
not  succeed  better  now.     I  had  made  but  little 
progress,  when  the  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 
me,  and  turning  round,  I  beheld  two  female  figures 
entering  the  grave-yard.    One  of  them  was  an 
aged  wonoan  in  black*  closely  muffled  in  a  large 
cloak.     She  was  apparently  Mind  or  dim-sighted, 
and  vras  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  younger  female,  who  was  also 
clothed  in  Mack,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  and  ema- 
ciated form  proclsiroed  her  not  much  longer  ibr 
this  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  oJF  their 
ages,  than  her  elder  companion. 

**  I  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  by  an  invo- 
luntary atart,  placed  myself  behind  the  headstone 
at  which  I  was  labouring,  and  through  some  innate 
bat  indefinable  wish  to  avoid  observation,  con- 
tinned  to  crouch  there  while  they  advanced. 

'<«  Mother,'  said  the  younger,  in  a  low,  hollow 
voice,  « take  care  of  the  nettles ;'  for  though  they 
were  not  yet  mudi  grown,  they  were  springing  ap 
thick  and  Hut,  and  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
midsummer  crop. 

^  The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
>he  struck  her  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
to  her  left,  then  tnrmng  a  little,  she  struck  it  a 
thiid  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-stone,  on  hear- 
ing the  sonnd  of  which,  she  bent  her  bead,  as  if 
she  could  have  seen  and  were  intently  scrutinizing 

the  spot. 

»*Sure  I  should  know  this  spot  i  this  ought  to 
be  the  piiest's  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  by  iu 
ugat. 

'*  They  gassed  onwards  a  few  yards,  when  a  hnge 
Mftek  dcU,  duit  bad  been  lingering  some  time  on 
the  westeto  herixon,  as  if  lying  in  wait  there  like 
miifbrtune  for  the  eibee  of  life,  fiung  its  dark 
dond^Hrefibe  f(un. 

**■  <  We  are  at  it  noW^  Elisa;  wears  in  the  shade, 
«i*i«4h»  time  o'  daf ,  the  son  neycft  'ehiues  on 
nybo/sgiafte/' •    •    .-■  -  Jr  • 


^*Me,aiolher»  'tiav«ai^  a  dood  tbat'i  none 
over  the  son;  but  we  are  near  it»'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  mgment  of 
the  ruined  chqiel,  and  whose  foot  was  shadowed 
by  a  full-grown  hawthorn,  which  was  beginning  to 
pot  forth  its  snowy  flowers. 

*<  The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 
part  of  the  fragment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  on 
Ihe  grave  side,  ^ped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
every  direction. 

^  *  The  giaaa  is  growio'  finely  over  my  hoys,  and 
I  believe.  EiiaB,  there's  not  a  single  weM  oraittle.' 
Then  raising  her  hand  to  the  hawthorn,  she 
plucked  one  of  its  flowers  and  smelled  it.  <  The 
hawthorn  is  blossomin'  early  this  year,  Elixa ;  I 
doa't  remember  it  ao  early  ainoe  it  was  planted, 
and  that  is  bow  sixteen  years  come  next  Micbael- 
maa:*^-«  hw  teara  ftAi  from  her  sightless  eyes-.- 
'  oeh,  och,  'tis  loo  bad  their  poor  old  blind  mother 
abould  be  watcbin'  over  the  graves  of  her  darlings, 
who  ODght  to  be  now  bearia'  her  to  her  own ;  and 
God  knows,  if  'twas  his  holy  will,  *twouU  be 
time  ;*  and  she  threw  hemelf  on  the  grave  in  load 
and  bitter  lamentation. 

*<  When  her  daughter  first  seated  hersdf,  she  sat 
with  her  lace  resting  on  her  hands,  as  if  gazing  at 
the  grass  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  unconscious  of  her  motherls 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speaks  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gradu- 
ally on  her  daughter's  cheek,  and  bv  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  who^  counteiumce  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow;  and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming  that  un- 
earthly lustre,  she  might  well  have  been  .likened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  the 
prayers  of  the  childless  widow. 

<'*  It's  useless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fiite  ;  rather  let  us  do  what,*hv  God's  grace 
and  the  virgin's  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  She  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to  the  exsir- 
tion,  and  they  both  staggered  agaioat  the  ruin. 

*^  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  their  assist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  Impres- 
siveness  in  their  grief  that  deterred  me  for  a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  they 
had  recovered  tbemselvas,  and  were  both  kneeling. 

**  It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  Ihoae  beloved  and  lamented  beings 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  whieh  was  then  setting,  burst  out  from  be- 
tween the  Usek  clouds,  and,  atreaming  throu^^ 
the  ivied  window,  shed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 
pale,  worn  countenances." 

This  tcese  i$  Intemipted  by  the  ap^ 
pearaooe  of  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  an  old  gen- 
tleman^ apparently  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  landlord  to  the  mother  and  daughter. 
He  induces  them  tp  go  hom^;  and  aftejn- 
warda  tells  their  history  to  the  author,  as 
be  and  his  friend  sit  fingering  in  the  old 
church-yard : — 

<<  We  aaated  omselvesheneath  a  window  on  the 
west  side  ef  the  ruin,  iuat  fronting  the  sun  which 
was  now  resdng  blood-red  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain top.  with  the  deep  Uaok  duuds  overarching 
him  round. 

«>AgMha6wafln|r/  he oomnuracsd^  ^fthatold 
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**hdttif  hewwtfM  kM «•  ytroaiTt the lavi- 
iieiice  of  bv  danger,  m  bit  ATOcattant  left  him  but 
little  wilhin  doon,  and  in  hia  pretence  the  aiwajt 
exerted  heitelf  to  appear  veil  and  cheerful,  to  epaie 
him  the  pain  of  vain  regret  aod  telf*repn>acb. 

«  The  season  of  song  and  flowert  was  again  iatt 
approaching,  and  Alice's  disorder  had  reached  itt 
laat  stage.  Yet  even  then*  when  death  might 
come  with  every  day,  and  his  friendt  were  hQurly 
urging  him  to  write  for  Edward  Sullivan,  at  hit  | 
return  could  aldnegiye  a  probability  of  hit  daugh- 
ter's recoveryi  yet  even  then,  though  hit  heart 
wat  bowed  within  bim  almost  to  Urolunnett,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  diffieulty,  and  after  muoh 
and  frequent  argument,  be  could  be  induced  to 
consent  that  the  letter  should  be  written." 

Yielding  as  muck  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
Alice's  visible  decline,  ag  to  the  remon- 
■trances  of  a  sturdy,  clear-sighted  friend, 
whose  arguments  we  omit,  the  old  mao  at 
length  r^euts,  and  the  letter  of  rec^U  is 
despatched;  alas  I  too  late — ^if,  indeed*  it 
could  ever  have  been  in  time,  whieh  the 
circumstances  previously  narrated  incline 
us  to  doubt: — 

«  Joyed  and  alarmed  at  the  summons,  Edward 
tarried  scarce  an  hour  in  Baltimore,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  aliairs,  but,  availing  himself  of 
a  vessel,  whose  sails  were  unfurling  for  Ireland, 
returned  to  his  native  soil,  at  fast  at  winds  and 
Wttvet  would  waft  him. 

**  A  few  lines  hastily  scribbled  on  bis  landing, 
announced  the  day  he  should  arrive  at  Derrybeg. 
It  was  a  genial  April  day  of  sunshine,  and  Alice, 
through  one  of  those  fiinciea  incident  to  her  dis- 
ease, had  herself  carried  out  to  the  garden  seat, 
that  they  might  meet  where  they  had  parted ;  and 
there  they  did  meet. 

"  Edward  SuUii'an,  though  somewhat  browned 
by  toil  and  travel,  health  and  hope  beamed  upon 
his  brow.  But  Alice,  what  wat  the  ?  The  blood 
in  £dward*s  veins  froie  back  to  itt  tonree,  at  he 
gazed  on  the  wasted  form  before  him,  Oh,  what 
waft  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
so  delightfully  anticipated  and  to  ardently  thirsted 
for  I  C/Ould  thit  be  the  sweet  creature,  whose 
image  had  become  a  part  of  thought  ittdf— she, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  in  the  glow  of  beauty, 
but  a  brief  year  before,  in  that  very  spot?~the 
of  the  snowy  foreheod  and  crimson  cheek? 
Where  were  they  now  ?  The  ghattly  hoe  of  the 
dead  had  usurped  the  place  of  all,  tave  one  small 
point-like  tpot  of  rea  that  yet  lingered,  at  in 
mockery,  on  the  hollow  cheek.  Her  eye  that 
used  to  beam  to  brightly  and  lovingly  on  him  was 
now  dim  and  tunken ;  but,  as  it  caught  hit  figure, 
one  flash  of  more  than  former  brightneta  lifted 
it  up. 

« <  Edward,  God  be  thanked  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  you— I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  you  will 
remember  poor  Alice.* 

"  He  clasped  hit  arms  around  her  (  but  her 
tpifit  abode  not  within  hit  grasp.  It  fled  quietly 
and  noiselessly  as  a  thadow,  and,  ere  aa  instant, 
he  strained  to  hit  breatt  nought  but  breathlesa 
day. 

'*  There  was  to  litde  pang  or  struggle  to  indi- 
cate the  patting  of  soul  and  body,  and  Hhe  looked 
so  beautiful  for  a  moment,  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve at  once  that  she  was  gone. 

**  He  called  her  by  name,  at  first  soAly,  and 


tiMD^oiMBy,  bat  no  aainir  nor  m^Hkm^  emt  to 
tell  himi  that  ahe  heard  or  could  hear  him.  He 
glued  his  lips  to  breathe  in  the  beat  of  life,  or 
catch  one  br^tb  from  hen.  He  chafed  her  death- 
cold  handt  between  hit,  to  warm  them,  bat  hit 
only  waxed  cold  without  im|iartiAg  warmth  to 
hera. 

<<  She  wat  gone,  then,  faevond  mortal  hope,  ths 
only  one  among  her  lect  whomiie  loved,  and  the 
only  one  who  loved  or  liked  him ;  and  what  bosi. 
tt^t  had  he  there  ? 

'<  He  cried  bittedr  for  a/ew  nsnatee  over  the 
tentelest  body,  and  the  utter  wrack  of  his  hopes; 
and  then,  mhoat  leafe-takiag,  departed.  He 
tarried  not  for  wake  or  fuoerv,  and  entered  no 
door  till  bafteauied  the  veeael,  which  eoavejrcd 
bin  agaio,  ana  lor  erer,  from  hie  native  land. 

*^  The  eeaion  hat  advanced ;  the  treat  and  flow* 
an  are  again  aanUing  in  their  beaatjr  to  the  biat 
aummer  aky ,  and  the  aottiaiy  green  Imnet  is  wif. 
blU^  among  them  hit  tweet  anuaic,  but  Alice  ii 
*  aleeping  iaienaible  to  all  in  the  cold  grave.' " 

Tlie  man  vbQ  can  write  thus  has  surely 
both  a  beact  and  an  ear.  Tiiere  is  a  rich 
miiaie  in  the  full  and  rath^  heightened 
style  in  which  it  fe  written,  which  cannot 
have  ftiiled  to  please  the  reader.  Perhaps 
in  a  longer  story  it  might  be  cloying,  but 
in  the  present  iaatance  it  suits  the  subject 
well,  and  meliows  the  otherwise  sombre 
CQlouring  of  the  little  picture*  We  were 
still  Diore  pleased  with  anotjier  story, which, 
with  some  abri^gipent,  to  briog  it  within 
our  limita,  we  think  our  readers  will  thaak 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice : — 

THE   REBELg^   GRAVE. 

*<  h  vat  the  beginning  of  a  fine  May  that  I  rr« 
ceived  an  account  of  the  death  of  an  aged  womao, 
a  dittant  relatWe ;  and  at  the  villtge  where  ibe 
died  wat  but  a  thort  distance  off,  and  the  westfacr 
so  beautiful,  I  threw  up  all  business  for  the  dsf» 
and  set  forward  to  attend  the  buriiU. 

**  To  one  of  so  sedentary  a  life,  the  walk  van 
delightful  recreation,  as  my  path  lay  partly  a^ong 
a'^sparkling  streamlet  bordered  by  a  green  and  flow- 
ery sward,  then  across  a  fine  heathy  bog  B»d 
meadow- fields,  over  which  nature  had  now  spread 
her  beautiful  green  spring*carpet,  glowing  witli  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowert,  and  the  beet  was  re- 
deemed from  being  oppretstve,  by  an  odd  Ugl)t 
cloud  that  ooeasioaally  flung  itt  white  veil  acrou 
the  sun,  and  a  ao(t  sumaner  breeze  that  was  ewak'ng 
the  periume  of  the  primrotet  thickly  doaered 
over  the  fieldt  and  hedget.  But  the  pletture  of 
the  walk,  like  every  o^er  pleasure  unuer  the  tm 
hadittalloy ;  for  I  reeoUected  bow  often  I  had  tia- 
veraed  that  path  before,  to  meet  die  warm-hearted 
hospitality  of  her  whom  I  wat  now  going  to  sm 
in  the  ooid  eartb ;  and  the  figure  of  die  old  woouni 
with  hep  headed  body,  beada  in  hand,  aodsowU, 
blue,  restless  eyes,  teemed  bovaring  before  nttt 
and  her  manifold  iaquiriet  about  fiiands  and  oeigli- 
bouvt  ringing  in  my  earn. 

•^  The  cavalcade  waa  setting  forward  wb<a  ' 
reached  the  honse.  The  coffin  wat  uprsited  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  relatives,  who  bore  her  from 
the  door  never  egain  to  enter  there.  Whiie  it 
was  being  lifted,  there  wat  a  loud  and  miASkd 
shout  of  waiting;  butaftsr  that  these  wti  so  «• 
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of  dnp  grid;  IbrdM  old  wmnvi  had  onti 
ran,  by  HMDjryMiv,  the  ordiiiaryiaee  of  mortality, 
aod  there  were  but  few  of  her  near  relations  ia 
that  part  of  the  Ungdoin. 

**  Aa  iMual  on  such  oceaaiont,  the  news  was  (old^ 
the  laugh  raised,  and  the  jett  and  froiie  passed,  till 
"we  reached  the  church-yard,  which  lay  without 
any  ineloasre  on  the  summit  of  a  meadow  bill. 
Here  again  the  coffin  Was  home  by  her  kindred^ 
and,  with  bared  heads,  we  followed  the  clergyman, 
while  he  redtcd  the  solemn  and  beautiful  serrice 
by  which  Ghriatlanity  consecratet  the  body  to  its 
native  earth. 

"The  grata  was  doaed  ■  the  wild  and  geoeiil 
laawnutioa  which  had  been  at  once  raised  on  oar 
entry  into  ihe  chnrcb>yafd,  by  all  who  had  Mends 
buried  there,  had  now  entirely  eeased,  and  the 
funeral  attemfamta  had  all  deputed,  except  a  few 
pious  lingerers  who  still  knelt  iti  prayer  over  those 
they  mourned.  I  still  remained  in  die  place  of 
graves,  aeoording  to  my  usual  castoro,  to  examine 
the  little  painted  erosaas  and  grejr  headatoaes,  that 
were  thidcly  scattered  there,  with  many  a  rude 
inscription  and  simple  eulogy. 

**  There  had  been  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the 
grave-yard,  of  which  there  was  still  standing  one 
liroken  wall,'  with-  its  narrow  pointed  window 
sbafu  deeply  wreathed  with  ivy.  A  little  to  the 
east  of  this,  was  a  very  ancient  headstone  of  fan- 
tastic form,  with  an  uncouth  rhyme  inscription, 
which  had  frequently  foiled  me  to  decipher  ;  and 
when  I  found  the  place  empty  of  all  other  living 
occupants,  1  seated  myself  and  began  to  clear 
away  the  moss  and  weather  stains,  to  try  if  I  mi^ht 
not  succeed  better  now.  I  had  made  but  little 
progress,  when  the  near  sound  of  voices  disturbed 
me,  and  turning  round,  I  beheld  two  female  6gure8 
entering  the  grave-yard.  One  of  them  was  an 
af  ed  woman  in  black,  closely  muffled  in  a  large 
Cloak.  She  was  apparently  Mind  or  dim-sighted, 
and  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stick,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  younger  female,  who  was  also 
clothed  in  Mack,  and  whose  ashy  cheek  and  ems' 
ciafed  form  proclaimed  her  not  much  longer  fer 
this  world,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  oJF  their 
ages,  than  her  elder  companion. 

*^  i  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  by  an  invo- 
luntary start,  placed  myself  behind  the  headstone 
at  which  I  was  labouring,  and  through  some  innate 
but  indefinable  wish  to  avoid  observation,  con- 
tinued to  crouch  there  while  they  advanced. 

^  *  Mother,'  raid  the  younger,  in  a  low^  hollow 
voice,  '  take  care  of  the  nettks ;'  for  though  they 
were  not  yet  much  grown,  the^  were  springing  ap 
thick  wid  fiMt,  and  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
midsummer  crop. 

^  The  old  woman  paused  for  a  moment,  while 
she  struck  her  stick  twice  on  the  soft  green  earth 
to  her  left,  (hen  turning  a  little,  she  struck  it  a 
third  time  on  an  uninscribed  grave-stone,  on  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  which,  she  bent  her  bead,  as  if 
she  could  have  seen  and  were  intently  scrutiinzing 
the  spot. 

^*Sure  I  should  know  this  spot ;  this  oiight  to 
be  the  priesf «  grave,  and  our  way  should  be  by  its 
i%ht.* 

**  Ther  piswd  onwards  a  few  yards,  when  a  huge 
Mack  e]otta,'tet  had  been  lingering  some  time  on 
the  westehl  borixon,  as  if  lyio|r  in  wsst  there  like 
misfortune  for  the  dbae  of  life,  flung  its  dark 
doudvowrA^'Kun.  * 

<*  <  We  lire  at  it  nowy  Eiisa;  wears  in  the  shade, 
ife^aiftbih  Ame  p'  ^>  the  son  neyer  'shines  on 
nyboy^s  gratis/*  •■'''-•»  Jr  • 


«<  Mb,  mother,  tisv«ai^  m  tload  tbafs  eone 
over  the  sim ;  but  we  are  near  it»'  She  led  her  a 
few  paces  on  one  side  to  a  broad  green  grave,  the 
head  of  which  rested  against  a  grey  ftaffment  of 
the  ruined  chqiel,  and  whose  foot  was  shadowed 
by  a  fttll-f^own  hawthorn,  which  was  beginning  to 
pot  forth  its  snowy  flowers. 

*'The  younger  female  seated  herself  on  a  low 

Cof  the  fragment,  while  her  mother,  leaning  oa 
grave  side,  ^ped  with  her  hands  over  it  in 
erery  direction. 

^  ^  The  graaa  ia  growio'  finely  over  my  hoys,  and 
I  believe.  Eiiaa,  tbere*s  notasingle  wed  oraittle.' 
TiieB  raisiog  her  hand  to  the  hawthorn,  she 
plucked  one  of  its  flowera  and  smelled  it.  <  The 
hawthora  is  blessomin*  early  this  year,  Elixa ;  I 
doA^t  remember  it  ao  early  ainoe  it  was  planted, 
and  that  is  bow  sixteen  yean  come  next 


masi*^-«  hw  teara  fell  iirom  her  sightless  eyes.* 
^  och,  ocb,  'tis  too  bad  their  poor  old  bUnd  inothar 
should  be  watchin'  oyer  the  graves  of  her  darlings, 
who  ought  to  be  now  beaiiir  her  to  her  own ;  and 
God  kimwa,  if  'twas  his  holy  will,  *twonM  be 
time ;'  and  she  thraw  he»e)f  on  the  grave  in  loud 
and  hitter  lamentation. 

**  When  her  daughter  first  seated  hersdf,  she  sat 
with  her  lace  resting  on  her  hands,  as  if  gazing  at 
the  grass  and  weeds  that  waved  at  her  feet,  appa- 
rently unheeding  and  unconscious  of  her  mother^ 
words  or  actions.  But  when  the  old  woman  began 
to  speak,  I  could  observe  a  flush  mounting  gn^u- 
dly  on  her  daughter's  cheek,  and  bv  the  time  she 
ceased,  the  whole  countenance  was  kindled  with  a 
hectic  glow;  and  as  she  bent  over  to  raise  her 
mother,  with  her  cheek  and  eye  beaming  that  un* 
earthly  lustre,  she  might  well  have  beenjikened  to 
a  consoling  angel,  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  the 
prayers  of  the  childless  widow. 

^'  It's  useless,  at  this  time,  to  be  repinin'  at 
their  fate  ;  rather  let  us  do  wbat,»t>v  God's  grace 
and  the  virgin*s  intercession,  may  be  serviceable 
to  them.'  She  raised  her  mother  a  little  from  the 
earth,  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  they  both  staggered  agauiat  the  ruin. 

'*  I  was  about  to  spring  forward  to  th«r  assist- 
ance, but  there  was  a  character  of  sacred  impres- 
siveness  in  their  grief  that  deterred  roe  for  .a 
moment  from  intruding  on  it ;  and  ere  that,  they 
had  recovered  themselves,  and  were  both  kneeling. 

**  It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  that  old  woman 
and  her  spirit-like  daughter  kneeling  in  ardent 
prayer  over  those  beloved  and  lamented  beings 
they  must  hope  so  soon  to  join  for  ever,  while  the 
sun,  wfaicb  was  then  setting,  burst  out  from  be- 
tween the  black  clouds,  and,  streaming  through 
the  ivied  udadow,  shed  a  hallowing  light  on  their 
pale,  worn  couotenances." 

ThU  §ceu»  10  Intemipted  by  the  ap^ 
pearaooe  of  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  an  old  gen- 
tleman^ appareotly  of  a  kind  disposition, 
and  landlord  to  tne  mother  and  daughter. 
He  induces  them  tp  go  home;  and  after- 
wards telU  their  history  to  the  authofy  as 
be  and  hts  friend  sit  lingering  in  the  old 
ehurch-yard  :— 

«  We  aaated  omsdves  beneath  a  window  on  the 
west  side  ef  the  ruin,  iuat  fronting  the  sun  which 
was  now  resting  blood-red  on  an  opposite  moun- 
tain top,  with  the  deep  black  duuds  overarching 
bim  round. 

«> Agatha fiwMoir/  he oMnmsncsd*.  ^thatdd 
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yoa  htm  nam  seen  in  h«r  Iidplettnewi  I 
remcniMr  when  she  came  a  fair  and  fprigbdy 
bride  to  our  parii^b,  escorted  by  the  "dragging 
bomey**  a  erowded  train  of  both  sexes  on  horseback, 
to  convey  her  to  her  hoshand't  house. 

"  <  Her  husband,  Philip  Sweeny,  was  the  most 
comfortable  farmer  on  my  little  estate ;  but,  after 
having  lived  with  her  several  years  in  co;ii|ietence 
and  harmony,  he  left  her  a  widow  with  ample 
means,  and  the  care  of  two  sons  and  daughters*  all 
grown  and  comely  as  a  mother's  heart  could  wish. 
It  was  a  jpleasant  sight,  and  often  have  I  enjoyed 
it  myselr,  to  see  her  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
coming  to  chapel  sorroanded  by  her  fine  family,  all 
rejoicing  in  their  youth  and  vigour. 

««The  sons  were  young  men  of  micommon 
strength  and  comeliness. of  person,  and  particu* 
larly  distinguished  at  every  fete  of  hardihood  and 
activity.  But  they  possessed  a  wild  and  ungovern- 
able spirit,  and  an  overweening  confidence  in  their 
own  coun^e  and  powers ;  perhaps,  much  of  it 
wras  owing  to  the  injudicious  reanng  of  an  over- 
ibnd  and  foolish  mother.  I  believe  the  eldest  was 
scarcely  in  his  twenty* first  year,  at  that  alarming 
period  when  meetings  of  united  Irishmen  began 
to  be  held  through  every  part  of  this  unfortiiate 
country.  To  men  of  their  age  and  mould,  such 
neetinca  and  their  object  were  partieularlv 
adapteo.  They  were  speedily  sworn  and  enrollea. 
Young,  ardent,  and  unthinking,  they  could  see  but 
m  speray  and  glorious  issue  to  their  enterpriie— 
visions  of  glory  and  uprise  to  themselves  and 
iiynily,  and  the  gratificaoon  of  every  object  they 
could  have  at  heart  O,  my  friend,  it  was  a  trying 
time ;  the  vear  '98  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  its  fearful  scenes.  Even 
our  females  caught  the  mad  enthusiasm  for  *<  li. 
berty  and  equality.**  The  sisters  of  those  unfortu- 
nate youths  lealously  urged  them  on,  without 
once  reflecting  on  the  possibility  of  the  terrible 
consequences  that  might  ensue. 

**  *  The  invaders  came,  and  a  general  outburst 
followed. 

**  *  Tkwjf  were  araorig  the  first  to  embark  in  it, 
and,  borne  on  the  tide  of  momentary  triumph, 
thought  they  had  at  once  within  their  grasp,  all 
those  oljects  they  had  armed  for :  but  the  deso- 
lating result  of  that  fatal  insurrection  is  but  too 
well  known  and  remembered. 

<*  <The  Sweenys  were  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
•oners  at  the  battle  of  fialllnamuck ;  but,  being 
distinguished  among  the  insnrjient  captains  for 
their  daring  counge  and  activitv  in  the  cause,  and 
being  of  some  consequence  in  tiieir  native  village, 
it  was  resolved  to  give  a  terrible  warning  there  by 
their  fate ;  and  they  were  spared  from  instant  ex- 
ecution  to  undergo  the  ignominious  death  of  being 
hanged  at  their  own  door. 

'*  *  In  vain  were  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  by 
entreaties  the  soldier's  death,  and  as  vainly  did 
they  try  to  provoke  it  by  taunts  and  insults. 

'* '  1  nad  not  seen  Agatha  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbances,  till  the  day  on  which  her 
gallant  but  misled  sons  were  to  suffer ;  when  hav- 
ing learned  the  fact,  I  walked  to  her  house  to  try 
if  I  could  lure  herself  and  her  daughtet  from  it  on 
any  pretext.  Years  have  rolled  by  since  that 
fearful  day,  yet  are  the  events  of  it  green  in  my 
memorv,  as  if  they  were  but  of  yesterday. 

<•<  When  I  entered  the  little  parlour,  the  two 
girls  were  seated  at  a  Uble,  with  their  &ces  leant 
on  it,  while  their  mother  was  atanding  with  her 
baek  towards  me  at  the  window.  My  Ibotstepa 
nMMd  than,  andy  u  they  lifted  up  tM|c  ftoes,  I 


dhaenwd  they  weve  of  a  death  palcnM^  ni  (bi 
their  eyes  were  much  swollen,  and  led  with  weep* 
ing. 

«<  < «  Dear  sir,  dear  sir,*'  they  both  exdaiaed  tiw 
gather,-**  is  there  any  chance,  any  hopeof  raertf  ?* 

•«  <  •<  Your  brothers  are  in  the  hands  of  s  Gul, 
whose  mercy  is  as  infinite  aa  his  powei^  and  I  htvi 
the  best  hopes  for  them.  But  you  must  sll  com 
to  my  house— *we  are  about  to  have  aiais  oekbntri 
there." 

«<  <  «<  No,  Mr.  O'Loughlto,"  cried  tlie  oM 
woman,  turning  her  frenaed  gaae  fullroiodM 
me,  **  I  know  my  boya  are  to  die  this  day^to  be 
hanged  at  their  own  mother'a  dooc.  Bat  I  esi 
bear  it ;  and  never  will  I  leave  this  houie  till  I 
see  and  bleas  them  again.  O  God,  was  it  ferttii 
I  reared  ye,  my  darlingSy  the  comfort  ef  my  tf^ 
the  pride  of  my  heart  ?  But  maybe  I  dewfe  k 
—maybe  I  was  too  proud  of  ye.  Bat  vmii 
every  one  that  knew  ye  fond  and  proud  of  jil 
Oh,  if  they  had  come  by  their  cad  in  any  ether  na> 
ner ;  but  to  die  on  the  gallomlike  oommoa  \Mem 
or  murderers  I  My  brave,  my  beantifol  bojt 
on  the  gallows  I — They  wont— -they  csu't— th^ 
shan't  hang  them  at  their  own  door,  in  tbeb  poa 
M  mother's  sight." 

**  *  Despair  and  madnesa  were  in  her  aged  bet; 
and  she  shrieked  wildly  in  the  anguish  of  tlMttR. 
rible  thought.  Uer  daughtera  bad  iaternipted 
her  burst  of  paasioa  only  by  tears  and  dsppingof 
hands,  but  they  now  sprang  from  where  they  at. 
and  falling  on  their  knees,  each  grasping  s|wt<tf 
her  garment,  cried  with  bitter  vdiemeoce,  **  Mo- 
ther, mother,  curse  us ; — *tiraa  we  that  mwdcnd 
them.  We,  we  encouraged  them  on  to  dotna- 
tion.  Oh,  if  'twas  we  that  were  to  suffer,  wben 
would  be  the  harm  ?  But  thev,  they  *'— aigii^ii 
choaked  their  utterance,  and  the  mother  Diiiiglei 
her  bitter  tears  with  theirs. 

**  *  They  seemed  not  to  obeenre,  and  probt% 
knew  not  at  the  moment,  that  I  was  in  the  rooo, 
and  I  withdrew  for  a  little,  to  let  nature  hm 
her  wa^,  deeming  that  the  extreme  rioleoceof 
thier  grief,  Uke  the  fury  of  the  tempeit,  wooU 
soon  waste  itself 

'*  ^  I  deemed  aright.  Nature  was  uasble  tons- 
tain  that  whirlwind  of  grief.  When  I  re-eoured, 
they  were  punk  in  voiceless  torpor.  Again  i  ia* 
plored  them  to  leave  the  house ;  but  finding  it  ii 
vain,  I  prevailed  on  them  to  join  me  in  prsjrer  to 
that  almighty  and  all- merciful  Being,  wiOtovi 
whoae  knowledge  and  consent  not  even  a  spurov 
can  fall.  Scarcely,  however,  bed  the  ouc-poarisg 
of  their  souls  to  God  begun  to  infuse  some  degree 
of  calmness,  and  even  of  hope  into  their  wik 
when  the  maid-aervant  burst  wildly  in. 

'<  *  *<  Misthress,  they're  comin*  bleedin*  on  i  or, 
with  sogers." 

"  *  The  window  fronted  the  road,  and  tliey 
were  at  it  in  an  instant ;  but  they  stood  ool/to 
see  the  first  glimpse  of  the  oalvafcade  mouniiDg 
a  far^ff  hill  on  the  road,  and  then,  with  as  ap- 
palling shriek,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

'•*At  this  moment.  Father  Dominic  (foon* 
collect  he  was  my  nephew)  entered,  and  between 
lu,  we  procured  their  removal  to  his  house,  vf^^ 
we  left  them  watched  and  guarded. 

*' '  Thecavalcadewasnowapproachingtheboaie> 

•<<<<!  musi  go  and  try  to  speak  to  the  yootUbl 
sufferers,**  said  the  priest.)^   r    . 

•«  •  ••  If  you  attemp^it,  you  will  expose  ywwelf 
to  insulti..to  injury,^  perhaps^*' 

«<  a  I  most  notheed  tha^  if  I  can  iMof  aoy 
•ervica  to  tfa«B  at  thia  faaifiiL  lipfir," 
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M'MVoiimi^,  Mdlwilliiotattaroptfiir. 

"'The  iil-fiitcd  jrouths  Mt  with  their  back 
ovntfdi  th0  house,  and  their  heads  stooped  to 
ooceal  the  deadly  and  disgimeefnl  rope,  which 
Its  about  their  necks  and  arms.  Their  clothes 
fere  rent  in  many  places  and  stained  with  blood, 
lod  their  faces  pale  and  unshaven.  O,  how 
jiBBged  from  those  bold,  joyoas  ones  I  had  seen 
A  the  hey-dav  of  youth  and  health  and  courage  1 
riKT  teemed  carefull^f  to  avoid  looking  around, 
u  if  fietrful  of  some  ofcgect  they  might  l^bold. 

^''Tlie  car  waa  baited ;  and  as  they  were  re- 
moved from  it,  I  aamr  them  cast  one  hurried  look 
—the  only  one  they  gave— at  the  house  and  the 
GeUt  around  it ;  and  I  thought,  O  Ood,  what 
BHm  have  been  their  feeUngs  at  that  moment  I 
Bat  whatever  tbey  were,  their  looks,  bold  and 
Bodaantedyeveo  in  that  terrible  moment,  betrayed 
them  not.  A  something  even  like  gladness 
leenied  to  flit^  as  a  sunbeam,  over  their  counte- 
naacei^  as  they  whispered  together  for  an  instant. 

<'  *  Father  Dominie  now  moved  forward  from 
vhere  we  bad  been  unseen  gasers.  Their  eyes 
eufht  bin,  and  they  bowed  mournfully.  He  en* 
treated  tbe  soldiers  to  permit  biro  to  speak  with 
them  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  tbey  pushed  him 
roogfaly  away  with  their  musquet  butts. 

*****  We  want  no  rebellious  priests  here,  to  be 
giving  r^els  a  pass  to  heaven.  They  must  find 
tbeir  way  tbere  or  somewhere  else  without  your 
assistance.  **' 

*<*  Tbetr  officer,  however,  overheard  them,  and 
ordefcd  Father  Dominie  admission  to  officiate 
wfth  the  saffeiers,  while  a  temporary  machine 
was  being  erected  for  their  exifcution. 

"*  Tikey  both  extended  their  hands  as  far  as  they 
srifbt  rraeh  to  grasp  the  priest's,  with  a  smile  of 
Mttemess  snd  despair,  as  they  looked  at  the  ropes 
that  bound  them.  **  Father  Dominic,  we  have 
met  io  better  timesy  but  all  will  soon  be  over, 
except  the  shame  and  disgrace  we  are  leav. 
in;  to  onr  family.  O,  Father,  how  is  our  poor 
■other snd  sisters,  andhowdothey  bear  it?*' 

"  *  **  They  are  all  at  this  moment  slumbering  in 
health  snd  nneonsciousness,  1  hope,  and  they— 
will  Icsm  to  bear  it.  But  in  mercy  seek  not  to 
Ke  them  it  wonld  be  injttrions  to  dl." 

« ( «  Do  you  think  we  would  wish  to  break  their 
tcndher  hearts  ?  O,  we  had  hoped  to  meet  them 
in  a  different  manner;  but  all  is  lost,  and  maybe 
'til  betther  to  die  now  than  linger  a  few  years 
longer  in  oule  and  misery." 

**  * "  But  are  you  content  to  meet  death  in  this 
Bsaser?  Ateyouat  peace  with  the  world?  Do 
you  forgive  those  men  who  drag  you  to  execu- 
tioo?" 

'*  *  **  Our  cause  and  our  hopes  are  lost.  Oh, 
those  cursed,  treacherous  French!  May  they 
woo  feel  themselves  what  it  is  to  be  deserted  and 
bctnved,  and  death  would  be  welcome,-  if  \ve 
coold  obtain  an  hononble  one.  But,  by  this  time 
to  morrow,  it  will  be  all  the  same.  As  for  those 
ioldlen,  tbey  are  only  obeying  their  bloody  orders, 
tad  we  have  no  antmoaity  towards  them." 

** '  **  Then  1  will  confess  you." 

"<  Priest  and  penitents  knelt  down  on  the  road 
Mdfy  snd  the  soldiers  removed  to  a  small  distance, 
with  their  loaded  pieces  presented  at  them,  while 
Father  Dominie  administered  to  them  the  last 
rites  of  their  fittth.  Tbey  were  sineere  penitents, 
ud  piayed  with  great  fervour,  till  warned  that  tbe 
iatal  tree  was  prepared,  to  which  Father  Dominie 

niiUowed  (oaccOB^pviy th^m,   ItWii^Tvongy 


ilonrishittg  elm,  that  had  been  planted  by  their 
ftither  at  the  end  of  the  boose  as  an  ornaments 
How  little  he  could  foresee  that  it  was  for  the  de« 
struction  of  his  children ! 

M  ( The  day  was  a  doud^  one  in  September,  and 
the  leaves  were  falling  thickly  on  their  heads,  as 
they  knelt  for  a  moment  at  the  tree-foot,  while 
the  wind  moaning  through  them  seemed  to  wail 
for  the  £atal  deed  about  to  be  done.  While  they 
were  kneeling,  something  rushed  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  prisoners.  1  feared  it  was  the 
women ;  but  it  was  tbe  old  house  dog  that  had 
espied  his  masters,  and,  bounding  forward, 
(risked  and  frolicked  round  them  in  honest  but  ill- 
timed  glee.  A  tear— the  first  and  last  I  saw  from 
them — trembled  in  their  eyes,  as  they  viewed  the 
fnithfitl  creature  in  his  transports. 

•*  *«(  Damn  their  bloody  ejres,"  said  one  of  tbe 
soldiers,  **  what  fuss  there  is  about  tucking  up  a 
brace  of  rebels.  I  suppose  we're  to  be  kept  under 
arms  all  day  through  tnat  croppy  priest.  Little 
harm  if  he  was  strung  up  with  toem." 

**  *  The  dog  passed  him  in  his  gambols,  and  the 
ruthless  soldier  stabbed  him  through  with  his 
bayonet.  Tbe  poor  animal  howled  in  agony,  and, 
crawling  a  few  paces,  expired  at  his  master's  feet. 

" '  Despite  their  situation,  the  eyes  of  the  pri- 
soners flashed  fiercely,  and  I  saw  the  storm  of 
wrath  and  passion  gathering  on  their  brow.  But 
ere  the  priest  could  speak,  (as  he  told  me  alter, 
for  this  portion  of  the  proceedings,  through  the 
confusion  attending  on  it,  I  could  not  accurately 
distinguish  from  where  I  stood,)  with  a  desperate 
effort  they  burst  the  cords  that  bound  them,  and 
had  fellea  the  soldier  to  the  earth  by  one  tremen- 
dous blow. 

^  <  Instantly  the  fire- flash  crossed  my  eyes — ^the 
loud  report  of  musquetrv  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I 
saw  them  stretched  in  tneir  gore  on  tbe  earth. 
They  fell  with  their  fiMos  towards  and  almost 
touching  each  other,  as  if  they  were  clinging  to- 
gether even  in  death,  and  their  life-blood  gushed 
in  a  mingled  flood.  Their  dissolution  watf  >o 
rapid  they  scarce  bad  time  to  feel  a  pang,  and' the 
impatience  of  the  soldiers  had  given  them' what 
their  heartt  thirsted  for-Hi  **  soldier's  death"— the 
aged  man  paused,  overcome  by  the  melancholy 
recollections  he  had  awakened,  and  wiped  away 
a  tear  from  his  eye— <  they  lie  buried  in  that  green 
grave,  they  and  their  younger  sister,  Agatha; 
Eliza  was  always  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and, 
as  you  may  have  observed,  is  now  nearingfast  her 
eternal  haven.  She  frequently,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  accompanies  her  unhappy  mother  hither, 
to  weep  and  pray  over  the  grave  of  the  ill-fated 

boys.' 

•<  It  was  indeed,  as  he  had  promised,  a  tale  of 
sadness.  During  ita  recital  a  redbreast,  perched 
on  the  hawthorn  bush,  be^n  to  warble  a  vesper 
song  of  such  rich  and  plaintive  melody  as  suited 
well  the  story  and  the  scene :  it  was,  probably,  ^ 
partly  illusion,  but  never,  I  thought,  did  I  hear 
so  mournful  a  strain  as  the  sweet  bird  poured 
forth,  that  beautiful  summer  evening,  over  the 
rebels'  grave." 

In  coDclusioo,  we  hope  soon  to  meet 
Mr.  Archdeacon  again  in  the  pleasant 
bye-paths  of  fietion.  We  are  confident 
he  might  produce  something  far  superior 
to  any  thing  he  has  yet  done.  If  he  would 
give  more  of  his  attention  to  those  classes 
of  life  wilb  whioh  he  ought  to  b«  nmt 
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CuDiliar,  ud  oecapy  Umaelf  in  delineatiog 
more  fnlljr  their  joys  and  forrowsy  h« 
would  gain  in  irigonr  and  lively  intereftt, 
much  more  than  he  would  lofeb  m  glinted 
effect  Let  him  only  rely  upon  himself) 
and  work  fearlessly  at  wfaiat  be  attempts, 
afker  his  own  fashion,  without  any  orer- 


woening  regard .  for  the  tefaioas  of  oUien, 
and  be  may  yet  reach  that  peniiaaeiktpltK 
among  the  Iri^i  noVeHsii  vtf  oar  tfitte, 
which,  willing  as  we  are  to  acknowledge  bis 
Tarioui  merits,  we  cannot  flatter  him  Ibtt 
he  has  yet  attained. 


ADOLPHUS;  OR,  A  TIGER'S  FORTUNE. 


It  has  often  heen  remarked,  that  the  Pa- 
risian ladies  are  much  more  manly  than 
the  fops  that  dance  attendance  about 
them,  and  that  they  pretend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  creation  here 
do,  to  know  something  about  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  and  other  sciences,  more 
or  less  abstruse,  as  they  may  be.  The 
following  is  an  instance,  of  "  doing  what 
we  like  witli  our  own,"  creditable  to  one 
of  those  energetic  emaneipaHonists. 

An  English  nobleman,  Lord  G  > 
bad  a  Tigeb,  whom  his  lordship*s  family 
had  saved  from  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  to  whom  had  been  given  the  name  of 
Adolphus  Sawpit — a  name  sufficiently 
elucidatory  of  hisoiigiuk 

His  lordship  proposed  fbr  a  young  lady, 
named  Harriet  ,  who  received  his 

addresses  favourably,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  herself,  to  *<name  a  day"  for  the 
completion  of  his  happiness,  telling  her 
lover  that  not  until  the  end  of  three 
months  would  she  be  able  to  do  so»  and 
enjoining  on  him,  in  the  mean  tino^  a 
journey  to  Paris,  there  to  await  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period. 

In  the  city  of  fools,  Q-— «-  spent  his  time 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  at  least  lived 
very  pleasantly;  nor  was  Adolphus  de- 
prived  of  opportunities  of  mingling,  as 
those  in  a  similar  situation  are  said  not 
very  seldom  to  do,  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris. 
Masked  balls  and  the  privileges  of  a  cha*< 
peron,  which  the  fellow  managed  to  avail 
nimself  of  by  suitable  disguises,  that  is,  by 
passing  (or  fLgeniilhomiHeAnffiait,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  his  master  himself,  pro- 
cured him  an  entr^  into  many  an  aristo- 
cratic saloon,  and  he  played  his  cards  so 
effectively,  and  had  also  so  much  the  air 
of  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  well  received, 
wherever,  with  a  prospect  of  avoiding  de* 
tection,  he  dared  to  go. 

Meantime  his  master  began  to  be  talked 
of  in  Paris,  as  an  unapproachable  oddity. 
The  two  files  that  his  lordship  filled  in  his 
proper  character,  and  that  of  Adolfphe^ 
combined  in  one,  gare  tha  t'lurisiaiw  w 


idea  of  a  very  incomparable  mtmOn,  widi 
the  additional  beauty  of  being  as  uniotel- 
ligible  as  the  automaton  chess-player— his 
SMfieAaj^  always  planning  so  skilMyaod 
well,  that  he  carried  on  for  a  loog  tne 
with  success  the  supposition  of  identity. 

Now,  as  I  speak  of  X«ord  G ^'s  wm 

half^  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  tb 
unskilful  of  my  readers,  Aat  every  mm  of 
fashion,  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  h  oe- 
cessarily  constituted  of  two  compooeQl 
parts,  viz: — halves;  and  sueh  parte  an 
supposed,  generally,  to  be  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  each  other  in  quality  and  smoont: 
but  in  ^the  man  of  fashion,  whose  tvo 
kaivei  are  himself  and  his  valet,  they  hare 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  may  differ  a« 
ceedtngly  in  kind  and  in  quality^as  the 
man  may  be  the  better  half  of  the  master, 
or  the  master  may  be  his  own  better  half; 
— ^whether  «  better,'^  signify  "  mo^epowe^ 
fbl  and  influenttal,"  or  mor«  ^'gentleDtt- 
like  and  honourable,**  fulfilling  both  re- 
quisltes.  But  the  greatest  peculiarity 
aooul  the  apeciea  in  question,  is,  thai  the 
individual  may  to  those  Aro  kaha  add 
a  third  /  which,  though  in  cotnmon  ptf- 
lance  always  termed  his  *'  better  half,'  is, 
in  reality,  and  as  the  proper  expresaioo  of 
the  truth,  his  beH  half; — and  in  pnnuaon 
of  this  elucidation  of  the  fact,  I  woaM 
suggest  the  necessity  of  an  ^  Authorized 
Parliainentary  Inquiry''  into  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Englisli  Gram- 
mar, with  Kferencemore  particularly  to  the 
Degrees  of  Comparison.   But  to  my  story. 

A  young  Englishman,  after  haviuf 
talked  over  different  matters  for  a  feir  pre- 
liminary seconds,  as  he  was  one  morning 

seated  opposite  Lord  G ,  in  the  tabi 

of  the  latter,  at  length  addressed  his  lord- 
ship with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  enter 
on  an  important  topie : — *^  Lucky  dog, 
damme!*'  ejaculated  he;-— ''the  womaa 
whom  every  one  attempted,  and  no  one 
conquered,  outflanked  at  last— capitulat- 
ing, damme  I  Confess  at  onee  what  a  for* 
tunate  fellow  you  are  T 

**  For  heaven's   sake,  Morton,  if  pQ 

speak  of  Enilic  de  — -^  do  noT  Add  m 
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more  to  the  Mliibff  6f  Oow  thit  pene- 
Gttte  me  upon  thni  raljedt  I  I  plet^  you 
my  howjTf  my  dear  feUow,  I  save  oerer 
80  miicb  aseeen  the  kdy ;  nor  do  I  hosvw 
more  of  her  than  I  have  learned  friMa  per- 
somi  labouring  under  the  same  fatui^  with 
Touneif,  who  have  victimized  me  about 
ber;  I  have  not  even  been  to  paj  my 

court  to  the  Baroness  D y  who,  I  am 

told,  is  her  guardian,  and  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter  from  my  cousin,  Lady  H — --^ : 
it  is  really  too  bad  tfiat,  disclaim  it,  or 
disclaim  it  not,  I  am  to  be  Uius  the  victim 
of  this  stupid  blunder  I'' 

'*  0,  my  dear  G »  I  beg  a  thousand 

pardons ;  I  really  did  consider  the  thing 
too  preposterous  !'*  and  wishing  him  good 
morniog,  he  started  off  for  his  cab,  to 
attend  a  rehearsal  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

fieturoing  towards  his  h6tel,  he  encoun- 
tered L-  -  ■■ ,  a '  gentleman  just  arrived 
from  England,  from  whom  he  learned  that 

G s  Uaimm  was  much  talked  of  in  the 

London   circles,    and    that    Miss  , 

(Harriet),  to  be  witness  of  the  truth  in 
person,  had  suddenly  come  to  Paris,  and 

was  staying  at  the  H6tel  D ,  with  the 

Baroness,  who  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  her  betrothment  to  G  ■  ,  and  who, 
being  a  relation  of  hers,  was  delighted  at 
the  visit,  Httle  suspecting  its  object 

"  Bravo  1"  returned  the  dramattc  Mor- 
ton;— "  Voild  une  belie  eonMie  I^^-Bofar 
all  is  remarkably  good ;  but  what  the  devH 
can  it  mean?" 

He  explained  whatever  he  kneiir  hiftiself 

to  L ^  who  was  perfectly  tncredulotts, 

ind  appeared  to  attribute  G ^'s  defaial 

to  the  fact  of  his  former  mistress's  nuex- 
pected  arrival  in  town ;  whteh  Lord  G  ;  ■  ■■ 
was  io  reality  ignorant  of. 

"  He  has,  at  all  events,  a  eard  to  the 
Baroness'a  ball  to-morrow  night ;  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  attentions  to 
her  ward.'* 

''  The  devil,  don't  she  r  interrupted 
Morton;  <Mt  is  not  two  hours  since  he 
solemnly  denied  to  me  his  acquaintance 

vith  the  D ,  declaring  he  had  not  even 

presented  her  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
which  he  carried  her  from  her  cousin  Lady 

H —  r 

"  Good  heavens,  my  dear  Morton !  he  has 
heen  constantly  at  the  house  of  the  Baron- 
C8i»  and  is  in  fkct  inseparable  from  Emilie 

de ;  whenever  she  appears  in  public, 

pftjring  her  the  most  marked  attentions  I 
/have  had  the  whole  account  of  his  sue* 
tess  with  her,  (and,  on  dit,  that  she  was 
nuher  difficult  too  I)  from  her  immediate 

imdi,  tho  apeak  of  the  thing  m  i  wtH^ 


ter  of  busineiia  neariy  completed,  and 
about  which  there  b  no  need  for  longer 
silence  amongst  the  parties.  She»  too,  has 
confessed  herself  entirely  ^ms,  and  boasts 
hioi  a  ehef-d^oeum-e  ;  and  though  avowing 
herself  a  coquette,  she  has  gone  too  far  in 
this  affair  to  admit  of  receding.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  declares  herself  the  betrothed  of  G — , 
she  does  not  entirely  forget  her  former 
friends,  and  is  still  seen  in  public  with  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  who  conti- 
nues to  act  the  d^wmi  with  much  grace, 
and  seemingly  not  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  beautiful  Emilie ;  who,  of  course,  as  a 
Frenchwoman,  cannot    be    expected    by 

poor  G to  deprive  herself   of   the 

society  of  such  agreeable  acquaintance." 

**  Capital  1"  returned  Morton  ; — "  cer- 
tainly not  r'  and  so  they  separated,  to  quote 
a  clever  authority,  with  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion,— 

Wise  in  fbUy,  and  the  fools  of  sense, — 
Blessed  in  unmitigated  iffnorance, 

•         >      •  •  m  m 

Emilie  was,  on  the  morning  after  this 
conversation,  seated  at   her  harp,  when 

<<Lord  G ''  was  announced,  and,  as 

the  reader  will  of  course  have  anticipated, 
our  friend  Adolphus  entered ;  he  appeared, 
fbr  once,  hurried  and  embarrassed : — 

'<  Dearest,"  said  he,  seizing  her  hand 
wkh  an  appearance  of  uneasiness,  **  you 
look  pale,  you  are  evidently  not  so  well 
as  you  would  fain  persuade  yourself;  let 
me  request  that  you  will  not  appear  at  the 
ball  to-night,  and  endanger  your  health, 
which  Is  more  dear  to  me  than  life!  I 
have  many  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quenfces,  my  love,  if  you  do  not  absent 
yourself;  let  me  prevail  dn  you,  Emilie," 
said  he,  in  his  most  winning  tone, — **  I 
Will  be  absent  also,  my  love  t" 

Emilie  was  not,  however,  in  her  most 
yielding  mood,  and  declaring  that  her  pale- 
ness wlis  in  consequence  of  sitting  up  late 
on  the  preceding  evening,  to  learn  the 
song  he  had  given  her,  and  that  she  wanid 
go— -a  new  thought  struck  him — he 
Uiottght  of  persuading  her  she  was  hoarse: 
'<  The  exertions  of  the  ball-room,'*  sajd 
he,  '<  added  to  such  a  sore  throat^'-^-and 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees — ^*  will  ren- 
der It  Impossible  for  you  to  sing  with  im- 
punity, my  Emilie ;  and  I  know  you  can- 
not refuse,  being  asked,  you  are  so  good 
and  so  kind."  And  so  he  went  on,  calling 
to  his  assistance  his  most  persuasive  arts. 
*^  I  have  another  little  chanson^  which  f 
intended  you  should  practice  to-night,** 
he  added,  *<  instead  of  going  to  be  annoyed 

lif  th«  «flti9iiiiKni9  of  the  BMrone^t's 
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guettf ,  and  /will  eome^  mj  1oy»  wittfou 
disappoint  your  poke  f 

It  waa  all  in  vain ! 

Some  visiter  waa  announced.  He  rtiahed 
out  of  the  room  by  a  difFerent  dooV  from 
tliat  which  was  the  usual  entrance*  and 
into  the  street  without  pausing.  He  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  morgue^  and  seeing 
there  a  goodly  row  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lately  living,  in  perfect  freshness  and  pre- 
servation, he  was  driven  beyond  despair, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used.  "  Dead 
or  alive,"  eaid  he,  as  he  struck  his  fore- 
head with  the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer, 
so  as  to  make  the  spectators  believe  he 
saw  the  dead  body  of  his  father ;  *'  I  shall 
surely  be  discovered,  if  not  hanged.  Dam- 
nable foolery  I  What  could  have  infatua- 
ted me  that  I  have  thus  flung  myself  into 
the  jaws  of  a  ravenous  beast  I" 

^    On  his  returning  home,  Lord  G' 

perceived  the  uneasy  state  of  his  tiger's 
mind ;  but  not  being  of  an  inquisitive  dis- 
position, so  long  as  such  things  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own  convenience,  he 
aaid  nothing. 

Adolphus,  in  spite  of  his  convictiim  that 
a  number  of  English,  and  many  of  Lord 

G ^'s   acquaintance  would  be  at  the 

Baroness's,  still,  since  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  persuading  Emilie  not  to  appear  in  the 
evening,  decided  upon  availing  himself  of 
his  invitation,  not  well  knowing  why,  in 
truth,  but  expecting  at  least  something 
better  from  being  in  her  presence,  and,  if 
possible,  absorbing  her  attention,  than 
awaiting  the  disclosure  of  his  villany, 
through  the  inquiries  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  supposed  Lord 

G ,  if  absent :  be  was  not  aware  of  the 

arrival  of  Harriet,  and  her  friends,  who 
all  knew  him  well;  otherwise  he  might 
have  selected  an  opposite  course. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  ball-room  at 
an  early  hour  by  his  bowing  and  obsequi- 
ous equals.  His  comparative  situation 
had  never  troubled  him  before:  now  it 
seemed  as  if  the  absurdity  of  the  proceed- 
ing affected  him  forcibly  ;  but  every  thing 
was  forgotten  in  terror  and  amazement, 
when,  on  walking  up  to  the  few  ladies  who 
were  the  only  persons  as  yet  arrived,  he 
beheld,  in  conversation  with  Emilie,  Har- 
riet, and  her  cousin.  Miss  Y ,  who  both 

knew  him  immediately!  The  Baroness 
had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  during  the 
explanation,  Morton  arrived,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  position  of  affairs,  he  imme- 
diately saw  through  his  beUe  amMie,  and 
retiring  into  a  recess,  conunenced  specta- 

tor,*-««  ftfiy  pMiage  purtiGolirljr  pleated 


him,  clapping  his  hands  gently  but  rapidly, 
his  under  lip  compressed  between  Ui 
teeth — his  eyes  open  wide  and  sparkling 
— ejaculating  from  time  to  time,  "brayo! 
bravo  I"  The  entire  scene  iio  one  could 
describe  on  simple  paper !  Suffice  it,  then, 
that  I  request  my  readers  to  imagine  it. 

'  Some  one  accused  Lord  G of  being 

privy  to  Adolphus's  villany ;  but  Harriet 
asserted  his  honour,  and  suggested  send- 
ing for  him. 

Several  persons  having  now  come  in,  she 
wished  Emilie  to  return  with  her  to  ano- 
ther apartment ;  but  the  latter,  stamping 
her  foot  violently  on  the  floor  where  Adol- 
phus still  rolled,  fearing '  the  consequence 
of  a  compulsory  exit  should  he  rise,  de- 
clared she  would  not  move. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  stormy  state  of 
things,  the  Baroness,  who  was  a  gentle 
little  woman,  did  not  dare  to  appear ;  and 
Harriet,  having  written  on  a  card  a  fev 
words  with  a  pencil,  despalched  a  mes- 
senger to  Lord  G ,  with  an  iujuDCtion 

to  lose  no  time.     G ,  with  surprise 

and  delight,  read  her  comnnands,  and  im- 
mediately came ; — ^he  had  not  previously 
heard  of  her  being  in  Paris.  She  met  him 
in  an  ante-room,  and  explained  the  state 
of  things  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time  a  few  more  persons 
had  arrived,  whom  Morton,  who  had  been 
in  the  room  at  the  entrance  of  Adolphus, 
occupied  with  detailing  over  and  orer 
again,  the  *'  horrid  "  scene  they  had  had 
the  delight  of  witnessing.  If  any  one,  im- 
pelled by  delicacy,  approached  the  door 
to  depart,  Emilie  immediately,  in  a  farious 
tone,  desired  him  to  remain.  She  sent 
for  the  Baroness,  who  shrinkingly  entered, 
and  commenced  saying  many  things  which 
she  thought  due  to  the  assembled  guests. 

Harriet  introduced  G ;  and  thea  it 

was,  that    after  contemplating    the  real 

Lord  G for  some  time,   that  Enallie 

made  a  set  speech,  of  which  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  possibility  to  give  an  ade- 
quate notion ;  Morton  applauding  vocifer- 
ously, and  regardless  of  all  proprietj, 
treating  the  whole  as  a  capital  joke,  glad 
of  Emilie*s  situation,  whom  he  detested, 
and  by  whom  he  was  despised. 

She  concluded,  as  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstance  are  aware,  bf 
making  a  geniieman  of  Adolphus :— Two 
hundred  thousand  francs  annually,  dear 
reader,  could  make  several !  It  woold 
cost  me  a  penny  (in  postage^  to  makeanjr 
further  remark,  than  that  Ado^^*i  paru 
was  not  less  bkssed  than  envied.  Am 
ftwir  !  ♦  *  D. 
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TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES.* 


When  a  portion  of  the  first  Tolume  of  this 
work  was  previously  published,  the  critics 
complaioed  "  that  the  travels  were  not  of 
recent  date."  Nettled  at  this,  and  not  un- 
reasonably thinking  that  good  travels  are 
like  good  wine,  the  old^r  the  better,  Dr. 
Folton  has,  in  the  present  enlarged  edition, 
pat  it  out  of  their  power  to  reprimand  him 
on  the  score  of  tardy  publication.     We 
coaldnot  discover  a  single  date  in  the 
whole  of  his  two  volumes:  judgiog,  how- 
ever, from  internal  evidence,  we  should 
S3J,  diat  his  European  adventures  must 
bare  occurred  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ACQ,  but  that  his  experience  of  India  and 
China  is  comparatively  much  more  recent. 
When  Sterne  made  his  famous  classifi- 
cation of  the  genus  "  Traveller,"  he  did  so 
vith  a  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  race  when  migratory,  and  not  when 
incubatory.     He  thought  of  them  clyefly 
as  playing  the  fool  abroad,  and  not  as  acting 
the  wise  man  at  home,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  with  illustrations,  (for  as  yet  Col- 
hum  and  Bentley  were  not ;)  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  cannot  in  his  arrange- 
ment find  any  place  for  our  author.     He 
is  decidedly  of  the  species  *<  g09siping  tra« 
veller,*'  (not  found  in  Sterne,)  and  not  a 
bad  specimen  either  in  his  way.    His  book 
has  sometimes  quite  the  air  of  an  after-din- 
ser  conversation,  80  sudden  and  grotesque 
are  the  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another  ;  for  example : — apropos  of  Hindu 
courtship,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotch 
subaltern  in^  a  fencible   regiment,  who, 
though  old  and  ill-favoured,  won  the  afl^ec- 
tions  of  the  young  and  lovely  daughter  of 
an  Irish  fox-hunter ;  in  another  place,  a 
dozen  pages,  headed  *<  Poland,'*  on  one 
side,  and  *' Duchy  of  Varsovie"  on   the 
other,  will  be  found,  on  inspiection,  to  con- 
tain a  dissertation  on  nationality  in  general, 
and  on  Irish  absenteeism  and  the  Vice- 
regal Court  in  particular,  but  of  Poland 
hardly  a  word.    All  this,  however,  has  a 
pleasant  effect  enough.    Of  all  gossips, 
commend  ns  to    the  gossips  on   paper: 
there  is  none  you  can  treat  so  uncere- 
moniously while  you    choose  to   listen 
to  them ;  none,  of  whom  when  you  are 
weary,  you  can  so  quickly  get  rid ;  'tis 


only  pitching  the  book  or  letter  out  of  the 
window  or  into  the  fire,  which  with  a  grand- 
aunt,  or  a  nurse-tender,  or  the  wife  of  your 
attorney,  were  rather  a  hazardous  pro* 
ceeding. 

In  Dr.  Fulton's  account  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, we  do  not  find  much  of  novelty  or 
interest ;  we  will,  therefore,  pasd  over  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and 
introduce  him  to  our  readers,  when  setting 
out  for  Moscow  : — 

**  There  were  two  routes  to  the  ancient  capitals 
one  of  which  would  have  occupied  about  fi?e  days 
on  the  road, — the  other  as  many  weeks ;  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  diligence  established  between 
the  two  cities,  which  performs  the  journey,  by 
the  shorter  route,  in  about  five  days  and  four 
nights.  As  the  longer  route  was  the  less  fr»» 
quented,  and  passed  through  a  country  seldom  tra- 
velled by  foreigners,  and  also  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  great  fair  of  Nisney  Novgorod* 
I  preferred  it,  and  determined  going  by  water  np 
tbe  Neva,  through  the  Shussulburgh  canal  and  the 
river  Zas,  as  far  as  Tickvin,  and  thence  to  the 
south-east,  as  far  as  Nizney  Novgorod.       *        * 

"At  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  those  ddightful 
evenings  of  the  short  Russian  summer,  we  net 
near  the  monastery  of  Alexander  Nevskey,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  where  we  intended  to 
embark  on  the  Neva :  but  our  friend  G— ,  who 
was  young  in  travelling,  and  by  no  means  equal 
to  cope  with  the  wily  Russians,  had,  when  en- 
gaging the  boat,  given  the  skipper  some  monay 
in  advance,  and  of  course  the  feuow  made  off,  ana 
left  us  in  tbe  lurch.  •  •  • 

-  *'  After  a  couple  of  hours*  delay,  we  succeeded 
in  hiring  another  boat,  and  getting  all  our  traps 
on  board. 

•*  Our  little  boat  was  flat-bottomed ;  a  lively 
imagination  might  describe  it  as  a  Venetian  gon- 
dola, fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  We  could  sit 
on  the  round  i oof  of  our  poop-fashioned  cabin  ; 
and  within  we  could  sit  a  la  titrqwe,  or  recline  at 
full  length,  our  carpet  bags  forming  capital  bols« 
ters,  and  a  platform,  consisting  of  our  portman- 
teaus, serving  as  a  table. 

* '  We  were  drawn  by  horses,  tracked,  rowed  along, 
or  shoved  over  the  shallows  by  our  crew,  two  men 
and  a  boy :  the  latter  was  our  skipper,  and  swore 
at  his  men  oaths  whicb  I  will  not  translate.  Wo 
could  at  pleasure  moor  our  frail  bark  to  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  cook  our  meals  on  shore,  and  give  the 
crew  time  to  rest  from  their  laborious  task. 

'*  Our  batterie  de  cuisine  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  described— it  consisted  of  one  saucepan  and 
a  brass  tea-urn  :  with  these  were  cooked  dinners, 
eaten  with  as  good  a  relish  as  if  they  had  been 
prepared  by  Ude  himself.  Every  morning  we 
gave  our  Diggory  two  empty  bottles,  in  barter  for 
one  of  which  be  procureo,  on  our  route,  the  full 
of  the  other  of  milk  for  our  breakfast.    Did  we 
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cboos€  coffett  it  wii  heated  in  the  tatioepen  ;  or 
if  tea,  we  filled  oar  tea-urn  with  water;  Diggorj 
collected  abundance  of  dried  stickfl  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  where  we  landed :  theec  were  pur  into 
that  part  of  the  tra-urn  which  ii  utuallT  uccnpii^ 
by  the  metal  heater ;  a  light  was  applied  to  the 
wood,  and  one  of  the  crew,  iSoIua  like,  with  die* 
tended  cheeks,  blew  it  into  a  flame— the  emoke 
passing  ofl^  from  the  top  of  the  funnel,  to  which 
•  separate  cover  was  fitted,  that  it  might  be  elosed 
up  when  ft  was  required  merel j  to  keep  the  water 
warm.  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the 
apparatus,  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  where  little  can  be  ol»- 
tained  by  travellers*  I  would  reeommend,  in 
addition^  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  of  tbrse  or  four 
^olus  power,  with  the  noasle  fitted  to  the  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  centre 
of  Hhe  urn,  which  will  be  found  to  expedite  mat- 
ters,  and  save  an  expenditure  of  the  breath  of  lifb. 
We  bad  abundance  of  sea  biscuits,  together  with 
cold  hams  and  rein-deer  tongues,  mSk  nanafsd 
tolembl  jT  well  to  make  out  a  dejeund, 

**  After  breakfast  we  despatched  Oiggorjr  again 
into  the  nearest  village*  Who  bri>ught  na  back  a 
fowl,  which  cost  about  a  paper  ruble  (nine  pence 
half.pennv  of  our  money)  i  this  he  was  ordered  to 
pluck  and  prepare  for  the  head  eooki  who  eat  it 
up  and  put  It  into  the  saucepan  with  a  little  water, 
aome  rice,  part  of  a  rein-deer  tomie,  a  square  of 
portable  soap,  some  spiee  and  salt,  and  formed  of 
these  a  capital  Turklah  pilau,  which  we  Washed 
down  with  a  few  glassea  of  sherry,  and  finished 
with  a  bottle  of  claret.  In  due  tiaM  we  had  a  cup 
of  cofibe,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  eraft  afloat, 
at  Eight  fiell%  a  glass  of  nog  and  biscuit.  Then 
we  thought  of  turning  in,  after  endeavouring  to  fill 
our  little  cabin  with  smoke,  by  means  of  our  long 
vine-root  tobacco  pipes,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
mosquitoes ;  and  having  dropped  the  mat,  which 
aerved  as  a  curtain  in  front  of  th«  o|ieiiing,  which 
was  both  door  and  window,  we  changed  our 
clothes,  selected  the  softest  board,  and  wrapped 
up  in  our  cloaks,  li^  down  on  It,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  Such  waa  our  mode  of  life  on  the  Neva, 
the  Canal,  the  2as,  Molaga,  and  Volga  Bivers, 
as  far  as  Nisney  Novgorod,  a  distance  of  nearljr 
tight  hundred  mllee.'' 

Lamenting  the  paucitv  of  all  acdoinmo« 
dation  for  travellers  on  thig  oat  of  the  way 
route,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  food  of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland :— * 

*'  The  peasants  of  Russia  and  Ireland  are  worse 
fed  than  any  others  I  have  met  with ;  bat  as  to 
the  comparative  merita  of  the  food  of  the  two 
countries,  I  confess  mysdf  unable  to  assist  the 
reader  in  coming  to  any  eonelusioii»  and  must 
leave  him  to  judge  for  himsdf  from  the  stateosent 
which  I  shall  give,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  that, 
to  test  it  by  experiment. 

•<  The  Russian  Mack  bread,  than  which  tiie 
Spartan  could  not  bHve  been  more  unpalatable^  is 
very  bitter:  the  loaf,  or  rather  flat  cake,  is  made 
of  rye  end  buck-wheat  meal,  baked  very  hard— so 
murh  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  kept  three  or  four 
months;  when  required  fer  use,  it  is  cut  into 
pieces  of  a  siie  adapted  to  the  mouth,  and  put  into 
a  wooden  dish,  to  which  is  added  a  little  salt,  (if  it 
can  be  procured,)  and  some  cold  water ;  this  forms 
the  daily  mees  of  the  psasanSi  In  Rossis,  Md  Is 
supped  up  with  a  ^oon.    In  suauacr,  cncmbsn 


are  very  plenty,  and  I  have  ofta  seen  eae  of  thai 
salted,  and  sometimes  boiled,  cot  small,  and  tdded 
to  the  dish— such  is  the  food  which  is  to  nn  t^ 
aarallel  with  potatoes  and  btttfeermiUc,  or  salt,  of 
the  loWer  orders  in  Ireland.  In  Imth  coantna 
the  lower  classes  are  addicted  to  the  imnodenii 
MS  of  ardent  spirits.*' 

Halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokga,  tt 
are  introduced  to  the  interior  of  a  Runitt 
log-house,  and  a  strange  mode  of  keeping 
children  out  of  hartti*s  way  :-^ 

"About  the  middle  of  the  day,  vre  arrived  itia 
obseure  village  on  the  banks  of  the  If  olsgi«  ad 
there  found  a  large  boat  preparing  to  de^  tU 
next  morlring  for  the  faiir.  We  engaged  tbeeabic 
of  it,  if  the  Hottentot-like  structure  of  polei  u4 
mats,  which  we  caused  to  be  constructed  on  tfe 
top  of  cMks  and  bales,  deserved  the  nsme  of 
camfi* 

*'  The  eama  on  board  consisted  of  refiaed  aipr 
in  casks,  indigo,  and  ingots  of  tin,  with  the  Com. 
wall  mark  thereon,  all  intended  for  mlettthe 
great  fair.  This  indigo  bnd  been  brought  froe 
tne  East  Indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  London^  and  there  re  shipp«d  to  St.  Petm- 
burgh,  from  whence  It  was  noir  on  its  way  (•  the 
fair,  to  be  iK>Id  to  the  Tartars,  and  by  them  eon. 
veyed  to  within  about  fifteen  hundred  mites,  ini 
direct  line,  from  Mtroe  of  the  plantation!  nhmt 
Ws  get  part  of  our  supply  in  England  t  sad  ikis 
earned  very  nearly  round  the  world. 

*«  Since  the  penod  of  which  I  write,  Mr.  Baird, 
of  St  Peten»bnrgb,  has  esublished  a  strsm-boit 
en  the  Volga,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  Nefi, 
which  will  add  much  to  the  facility  of  this  nste 
to  Nisney  Kovgorod,  and  thence  on  to  Amiku 
and  the  Caspian  seat  but,  except  dotioi  ^ 
season  of  the  fair,  I  should  not  think  the  trme 
iufflcient  to  support  the  steam- boat* 

^  Having  arranged  matters  for  our  embsftsdos 
the  snsaing  morning.  It  waa  determined  thst  te 
should  pass  the  night  in  a  log-bouae  in  the  villige. 
As  this  was  the  first  bouse  of  the  kind  vrt  hi 
taken  up  our  abode  in,  I  will  give  some  seeoont 
bf  the  manner  in  which  the  Ruasians  construct 
them.  The  walls  are  made  of  trees,  and  is  tke 
cmmtry  are  generally  roofed  with  botfds  or  »bin< 
gles ;  but  in  8t  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  vitH 
Sheet  iron  t  the  gable  presents  to  the  street  or 
road :  they  almost  always  have  a  ground  and  Ofrper 
floor,  the  first  is  occupied  by  the  qoadnipedi,  isd 
the  other  by  the  bipeds  of  the  astaUithofst. 
Sometimes  the  upper  floor  only  extends  orcr  hilf 
the  building,  leaving  the  remahider  for  a  liaUt, 
granary,  &c.,  and  contsining  the  stair-case  or  M« 
der  to  the  upper  room.  On  the  whole,  tbcir 
homes  uf^  fery  warm  slid  convenient— oorf  w, 
Indeed,  than  those  of  the  peaMntir  in  any  otfcff 
country  with  which  I  am  aequainteo. 

•'  In  constructing  these  houses,  the  berk  is  ttbn 
ofi'the  tree,  and  each  log  Is  so  cut,  thst  wun 
placed  horisontally,  one  on  the  fop  of  the  olb(r| 
each  may  doaely  loin  its  neighbour,  tbeistsml 
and  external  faces  being  left  in  their  orifinsl  fcrm: 
the  angles  of  the  walls  are  dove •  railed,  sndtbe 
ends  of  the  logs  generally  left  prcjectiag  s  Htde. 
A  wall  so  constructed  is  easily  repaired,  bj  fl>* 
serting  a  new  log  In  place  of  a  decajrsd  tne. 
When  stones  are  to  be  had,  a  course  of  tbesi  ii 
laid,  rising  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  snd  ^ 
this  the  wooden  wuIIb  Sre  eieitsd.    Theoutiide 

of  the  hodsssin  tte  tOitesisfieNf  t<iiM"^ 
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loofct  fonlirt  in  the  ltndReap« ;  in  the  large  citlri 
it  it  plitrcred  frith  Roratn  cement,  and  ihis 
beiof  painted*  has  all  the  effect  of  a  ilone  building. 
.  **  Log  hoitiei  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
tie  chimney,  nay  be  purchased  ready  made  in  the 
markets  of  some  of  the  large  tovrnny  and  remoTcd 
piece-meal  and  set  ap  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  or  even  6oated  down  the  river  to  dis* 
tricu  where  timber  may  be  scarce. 

**  The  inside  of  the  peasant's  house  is  caulked 
vich  oakuOD  and  moss,  but  no  otherwise  orna- 
meDted.  A  large  stove,  or  rather  oven,  made  of 
brills  >■  erected  in  the  centre ;  It  keeps  the  bouse 
Winn  to  winter,  and  also  serves  to  bake  the  black 
bresd.  Above  the  oven,  in  the  nook,  bounded  on 
tbe  one  side  by  the  chimney,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  tide  wall  of  the  bouse,  there  is  a  sort  of  cage 
or  crib,  which  I  thought  at  first  eight  might  be 
for  keeping  pet  monkeys  It  is,  however,  for  the 
children :  here  thev  are  kept  out  of  barm*s  way, 
ta  uttunHbytf  onaraped,  vet  perfectly  warm, 
comfortable,  and  vrooderfoliy  tranquil.  There  te 
an  occasional  sqiull,  which,  however,  soon  sob* 
sides,  and  in  this  reapect  they  resemble  passengers 
ia  a  stafe  coaeh|  who  are  at  first  rather  uneasy, 
bat  eventnally  settle  down  in  their  places. 

"When  any  thing  ttnusual  takes  place  in  the 
room,  sQch  as  •  atranger  comin|f  in,  the  children 
in  the  cage,  in  their  gesticulations,  and  shaking 
the  aoedeii  ban,  imitate  the  monkey  tribes  as  ' 
tralv  tt those  four-handed  caricatures  of  humanity 
do  oorMlves  In  aocne  of  our  customs ;  snd  when  a 
piece  of  bread  ia  thrown  op  to  the  children,  their 
lenunhliag  for  it  renders  the  illusion  complete. 

^  Round  the  apsv tment  there  isa  bench,  fixed  to 
the  wall ;  on  thia  the  adult  Inmates  sit  or  sleep,  as 
ndiaed,  without  undreasing." 

Weshall  omit  a  piteous  threnody  on  bugs, 
and  join  compaDy  with  the  Doctor  again  at 
the  fair  of  Mianey  Novgorod,  where,  uofor- 
ttnately,  adangerotiaattack  of  fever  prevent 
ted  hig  trailing  himself,  to  the  full  extent,  of 
the opportonities  afforded  by  that  immense 
cODcounw  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
mode  of  drinktog  tea,  though  mentioned 
by  many  trayellers,  may  be  a  novelty  to 
some  of  our  readers : — 

^  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  our  last  em- 
bukation,  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  ourselves  at 
Miuey  Novgorod,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a 
sort  of  caravanserai,  dignified  by  the  imme  of  the 
Gierk  Coffee-house.  Here  we  had  a  furnished 
toom,  the  onlv  one  we  could  procure,  as  the  place 
WM  very  imieti  cfowded,  and  it  was  the  second 
week  of  the  fair. 

**  This  was  Uie  second  time  that  the  fur  had 
been  held  at  Nisoey  Novgorod ;  formerly  it  was 
it  Makariefl^  about  one  hundred  versts  east  of  this 
pkce,  snd  it  still  keeps  the  name  of  the  <  fair  of 
Mikarieff.'  This  annual  fair,  which  lasts  a  month, 
vn  sttended  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
inu,  repreaendng  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Bstioos  of  the  world,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  their  respective  coun* 
tries.  1>— »,  R— — ,  and  our  party,  were  the 
only  visitants  from  England. 

*^  General  fietancourt— a  native  of  Spain,  and 
s  civil  engiiieer  in  the  Russian  service— had  the 
command  of  the  fair,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sooden  tinti.  Since  this  period  more  permanent 
•'ttoHiMV  beoasffeetedy  aadthe  gorermneDt, 


(fbr  individiuils  never  undertake  any  speculatiota 
of  this  kind  under  despotic  govern  men  tk),  let  out 
the  shops  at  a  fixed  rent  during  the  fair,  to  cover 
the  expense. 

**  The  tent*  were  arranged  in  military  order ;  in 
the  centre  there  waa  a  post  for  the  gimrd  of 
Kosack^,  two  or  three  hundred  of  whom,  acting 
as  police,  were  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  order. 
In  front  of  their  position  thiee  or  four  of  the 
smallest  guns  I  had  ever  seen  were  placed  in  bat* 
tery,  to  awe  the  strangers ;  but  they  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  necessary. 

**  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  giv^  a  list  of 
the  articles  exposed  for  sale  or  barter,  or  to  say  - 
what  things  were  not  to  be  had  there.  Many  of 
the  shops  were  filled  with  fur— even  the  skins  of 
cats ;  'others  with  large  and  small  bells,  cottons 
from  Manchester,  clocks  and  jewellery,  &c.,  from 
France  and  Germany,  iiails,  carriages,  horses, 
stuffs,  silks,  tea,  drugs,  &c«  &c.  &&  almost  without 
end.  The  trade  was  principally  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter. 

*'  The  tea  sold  at  the  fair  waa  brought  over-land 
from  the  north  of  China,  through  the  great  wall^ 
the  only  part  of  that  conntrv  in  which  the  Rus* 
sians  are  allowed  to  trade.  This  tea  was  of  a  finer 
flavonr  than  any  I  have  tasted  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  celestial  empire  itself— where  I  hope,  in  the 
next  volume,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  cup 
with  the  reader.  A  very  hiKh  price  is  given  for 
tea  in  Russia — even  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings 
a  pound  for  the  best,  which  is  probably  a  differerie 
kind  from  that  sent  to  England.  The  Russian 
mode  of  preparing  it  Is  the  same  as  ouis  s  but 
instead  of  milk,  they  put  into  the  cup  a  slice  of 
leinon  with  the  rind,  which  is  sufficient  for  several 
cups,  the  slice  being  pressed  with  the  spoon,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste ;  by  this  mode  the  finbflatour 
of  the  tea  is  obtained.  The  lemoo  thus  used  will 
be  found  a  ^ood  substitute  for  milk  at  sea,  and  in 
other  situations,  where  the  latter  cannot  be  pro* 
cured.  Sometimes  the  sugar  is  put  into  the  cup, 
as  with  as,  but  more  frequently,  and  which  is 
more  economical,  a  lump  is  taken  into  the  mouthy 
and  allowed  co  remain  there  wbiUt  the  tea  is 
drank.  Sugar  was  nearly  two  shillinp  a  pound 
at  Nisnev  Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  none  but 
the  best  description  was  im|>orted. 

**  Here  we  gave  up  the  saucepan  and  tea-nn»— 
we  did  not  any  longer  keep  a  table,  or  burthen 
ourselves  with  house-keeping,  haung  found  a 
tolerably  good  restaumnt  in  one  of  the  huts,  kept 
by  a  German  One  dish  we  got  was  made  of  ric«L 
raisins,  a  little  butter,  alUspice,  atid  cloves,  served 
up  with  broiled  legs  of  fowl ;  and  although  the 
misture  may  appear  rather  incongruous,  it  was 
far  from  being  unpalatable.  The  house  \vnM  mosdy 
filled  %vitb  Georgians  and  Circassians. 

'*  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
the  fair,  we  strayed  beyond  the  huts,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  Tartar  encampment,  inhabited  by 
those  who  had  brought  horses  for  sale,  and  finding 
there  was  a  mosque,  we  waited  for  the  hour  or 
prayer,  in  order  to  see  the  foUowen  of  Mahomet 
at  worahip.  The  mosque  was  a  temporary  one, 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and,  like  the  nuts,  made 
of  wood,  and  therefore  could  not  present  many 
ornaments,  or  afford  room  for  display,  in  compa* 
risen  with  the  gorgeous  worship  of  the  Greek 
church.  I  have  seen  the  entire  priesthood  in 
Moscow  turn  out  in  their  rich  robes,  with  banners 
and  sacred  imaged,  and  walk  in  procession.  I 
have  seen  the  archbishop,  or  patriarch,  as  he  was 
fonaeriy  caUod,  of  that  city,  officiate  on  the  feast 
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of  A*ceniion,  one  of  the  most  lacreil  in  that 
church.  1  have  seen  the  coronation  of  one  Pope* 
and  the  interment  of  another;  I  have  seen  a  tem- 
ple formed  by  throwing  a  canvatt  awning  over  a 
large  court-yard»  containing  hundred!  and  thou- 
sands of  Hindoos,  peribrming  their  rites,  and  this 
temple,  the  largest  1  have  ever  seen,  magnificently 
illuminated  ;  yet  not  one  of  these  splendid  cere- 
monies appeared  to  me  so  devout,  or  so  worthy  of 
man's  Creator,  (in  form  at  least,  for  in  that  re- 
spect alone  could  I  judge  of  them),  as  the  simple 
worship  of  the  Mussulmans. 

^  On  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  the  Muezain 
was  stationed,  and  the  instant  tne  sun  dropped 
behind  the  woods,  his  voice  was  heard  calling  the 
faithful  to  prayer ;  immediately  the  followers  of 
the  prophet  were  Been  flocking  from  every  side, 
and  the  Muesztn  descended  from  the  minaret. 

**  We  stood  at  the  door,  the  Tartars  not  being 
willing  that  we  should  enter  with  our  boots  on. 
The  priest  read  passages  from  the  Koran,  and  at 
certam  periods,  the  people,  who  were  ntting  on 
mate  in  rows,  touched  the  ground  vnth  their  fore- 
beads,  with  great  apparent  humility  and  devo- 
tion." 

There  is  a  long  account  of  Moscow, 
much  of  which  is  interesting,  including 
some  novel  speculations  on  the  burning  of 
thai  city  in  1812,  with  the  real  causes  of 
Napoleon's  retreat,  and  the  errors  which 
rendered  it  inevitable.  For  this,  however, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  it- 
self, and  as  the  remainder  of  the  first 
▼olumcy  containing  brief  and  rapid  glances 
at  Poland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  is  too 
meagre  to  offer  much  attraction,  we  will 
dip  into  the  second  volumci  and  see  what 
we  can  find  there. 

So  much  has  been  of  late  years  written 
about  Hindustan,  and  the  present  state  of 
that  country  offers  so  much  tliat  is  melan- 
choly to  contemplate,  that  we  shall  pass 
hastily  on.  The  following  account  of 
Anglo-Indian  courtship  arrested  our  atten- 
tion by  its  pith  and  brevity : — 

**  Many  persons  in  England  know  little  of  our 
empire  in  India,  except  as  a  place  from  which 
distant  relatives  someUmes  send  home  large  for- 
tunes, or  migrate  to  Portland  Place  and  Chel- 
tenham, and  as  sometimes  convenient  for  the 
disposal  of  the  hands  of  young  ladies.  Large 
fortunes  are  not  now  made  every  day  in  India ; 
but  the  marriage  mart,  although  occasionally 
overstocked,  is  still  open  for  speculators.  For  the 
most  part,  young  ladies  go  out  to  their  relatives  in 
India,  or  return  to  it  as  a  home,  after  being  edu- 
cated in  England,  where,  on  many  accounts,  it  is 
more  desirable  they  should  pass  their  early  youth 
than  in  the  enervating  climate  of  the  East. 

■<  A  young  lady,  when  she  arrives  in  India,  with 
her  usual  stock  of  Regcnt-ftreet  dresses  and  bon- 
neu,  as  unwuited  to  the  climate  of  the  country 
as  to  that  of  Greenland,  is  quite  the  fashion,  which 
she  leadM  for  a  time.  I  may  here  remark  that 
showy  dress  and  ornaments  never  were  in  vogue 
in  India,  except  with  the  dark  eyed  Anglo-Indian 
belles,  who  have  an  innate  love  of  finery.  At 
ficst,  amongst  her  numerous  admirers,  none  has 


any  chance  except  he  be  a  civilian,  with  a  he  or 
two  of  rupees  and  half  a  liver :  failing  to  makenn 
impression  in  that  quarter,  a  field  officer,  or  a 
chaplain  may  be  accepted,  and  eventually  a  sub- 
altern  may  be  the  fortunate  swain ;  and  a  Europeu 
lady  may  always  calculate,  as  a  dernier  resource, 
on  a  drive  in  a  subaltern's  buggy  on  the  esplanade. 
A  tilbury  is  always  called  a  buggy  in  Bengal,  aad 
a  drive  with  an  unmarried  gentleman  in  one,  ii 
considered  equivalent  to  a  publication  of  banos, 
and  invariably  intervenes  between  ihe  declaratioa 
aod  the  ceremony  itself. 

*'  When  European  ladies  are  scarce,  the  poor 
subaltern  must  look  for  a  partn'er  amongvt  the 
Anglo-Indians,  and  can  be  at  no  loss  atanysf 
the  orphan  schools,  some  of  which  are  supported 
by  the  officers  of  the  army,  for  the  asylQin  loi 
education  of  the  daughters  of  deceased  officers  of 
the  Company's  service.  In  these  achools,  tlie 
young  ladies  are  carefully  and  well  brought  o^ 
and  they  are  most  praiseworthy  institutions:  here 
the  suit  matrimonial  may  be  concluded  quite  as 
expeditiously  as  the  suit  faithionalile  by  a  Loodon 
tailor — namely,  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  The  only 
question  said  to  be  asked  by  the  lady  is,  "  Hsre 
you  got  a  buggy  and  a  silver  tea-pot  ?"  the  pos. 
session  of  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  certaia 
degree  of  freedom  from  debt,  and  some  attenttoa 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  if  not  the  ele- 
gancies of  life.  On  the  young  lady  being  8ati$6ed 
as  to  the  tea  and  driving  equipages,  she  fixes  bcr 
lovely  dark  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  allows  the 
happy  swain  to  retain  her  hand  for  life.  Nor  does 
she  fear  any  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  ha 
admirer  before  she  can  enjoy  the  drive  on  tbe 
esplanade,  as  she  well  knows  his  commission  it 
plighted  with  his  **  troth,*'  and  that  he  would  be 
dismissed  the  service  for  attempting  to  trifle  with 
her  affections/' 

We  must  say  that  we  do  not  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Fulton  has  (by 
the  contagion  of  general  bad  example,  for 
he  is  naturally  a  tolerant,  liberal-minded 
man)  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  some 
things  in  India.  For  instance,  he  tells  us 
with  the  greatest  sangfroid^  that, 

"  The  higher  ranks  of  Baboos  (native  gentle- 
men) are  now  beginning  to  be  admitted  into  so- 
ciety, and  also  to  fill  some  of  the  situations  vader 
government.  This  latter  regulation  seems  rea- 
sonable, and  I  trust  it  may  be  found  to  ansirrr 
expectation." 

A  mighty  concession,  truly,  and  worthy 
the  epithet  of  "  reasonable  T  that  the  gen- 
try of  one  hundred  millions  of  people 
should  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  their 
garrison-rulers,  and  allowed,  in  subordi- 
nate departments,  some  little  share  in  the 
executive  of  their  country.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  Dr.  Fulton  thinks  of  their 
previous  exclusion  from  such  privileges. 
Was  that  barely  unreasonable  ? 

Shortly  after  he  remarks  that  "  as  our 
tenure  of  India  is  purely  a  military  one, 
so  ought  our  government  to  be,  and  there 
should  be  no  civil  servants  whatever;" 
which  may  be  an   excellent  reason  for 
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leaving  the  Hindus  to  themselvesy  and 
sending;  a  score  of  transports  to  remove 
the  European  intruders,  but  certainly  not 
for  establishing  martial  law  in  perpetuumj 
even  in  a  country  where  the  name  of  all 
law  was  so  long  a  mockery,  and  civi- 
lians and  military  alike,  insolent,  ignorant, 
sod  ruthless,  in  the  career  of  that  gigantic 
rapacity,  which  dignifies  itself  with  the 
name  of  empire,  and  bids  the  world  speak 
weU  of  it. 

Dr.  Fulton's  acquaintance  with  China 
was,  of  course,  limited  to  Canton ;  but 
still  he  has  gleaned  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information.  Of  the  iniquities  of  the  opium 
trade  he  had  ocular  demonstration.  En- 
tering the  bay  of  Canton,  he  witnessed  a 
smaggliog  skirmish : — , 

**  The  most  vahmble  part  of  our  cargo  consisted 
of  opium.  We  bad  also  a  quantity  of  saltpetre, 
nUtnf,  ebooj,  and  pepper.  As  the  importation 
of  opium  is  not  permitted  by  the  laws  of  China, 
we  dropt  our  anchor  off  the  island  of  Lintin, 
amidst  a  fleet  of  opium  ships,  under  the  English, 
American,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  flags.  This 
island  it  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Continent, 
and  drfaer  it  or  the  neighbourine;  one  of  Capsi- 
moon,  or  both,  would  answer  well  for  a  British 
lettiemeDt,  if  such  be  the  plan  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  sending  an  expedition  to  the  Chinese 
less.  Here  ire  found  eighteen  sail  of  ships  and 
brigs.  Some  of  them  were  receiving  vessels,  and 
remained  constantly  moored,  being  a  kind  of  stores, 
into  which  the  opium  consigned  to  merchants  in 
Canton  was  removed,  out  of  those  vessels  intended 
to  be  taken  up  to  Wampoa ;  and  for  the  storage  of 
this  opium  there  was  a  regular  charge  of  so  much 
per  month,  per  box. 

^  The  faiws  are  very  severe  against  the  use  of 
tbii  dnig,  yet  many  cargoes  of  it  are  smuggled  into 
the  country,  equivalent  in  value  to  all  the  other 
imports  from  I5ritish  India  ;  and  the  culture  of  it 
pniduces  an  immense  revenue  to  the  East  India 
Company,  who  monopolise  the  production  of  it  in 
India.  A  ver^  small  portion  only  finds  its  way 
from  Turkey,  in  American  vessels  only,  as  the 
£«st  India  Company  were  too  conscientious  to 
admit  of  British  ships  taking  it  from  any  source 
but  their  own  territories.  As  far  as  we  can,  said 
the  Company,  we  shall  prevent  the  Chinese  being 
injured,  unless  it  be  for  our  own  advantage. 

**  The  Chinese  make  a  strung  tincture  of  the 
opium,  which  they  put  into  a  pipe  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  inhale  the  fumes ; 
thh  throws  the  »moker  into  extacies,  something 
like  the  efiect  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrous- 
ozid  gas ;  this  state  is  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  half 
dreaming  of  a  Turkish  Paradise ;  after  which  the 
smoker  falls  asleep— but  to  awake  to  a  horrible 
ttateof  suffering:  exhausted  and  enervated,  life 
is  insupportable,  and  he  is  driven  either  to  commit 
raicide,  or  fl^  to  the  fatal  drug  again.  Thus  is 
belofftto  society,  himself,  and  bis  familv.  The 
smoking  of  opium,  I  believe,  is  confined  to  the 
Chinese  and  Malays,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sonll  portion  which  in  India  is  sometimes  mixed 
up  with  tobaeeo  for  the  hookah,  and  which  ffene* 
rally  gives  Buropeans  who  smoke  it  a  severe  head* 

Mb«»  Tbe  OUiMfo  of  both  W3»«  sUo  imokf  a 


great  quantity  of  tobacco ;  the  bowls  of  their  pipes 
are  not  half  so  large  as  ours,  and  they  smoke  very 
little  at  a  time.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  is 
^oud,  resembling  Turkish,  but  in  its  preparation 
it  is  mixed  with  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  the  tea  plants 
which  prevents  it  being  agreeable  to  strangers. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Lintin,  the  Chinese  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty  large  war-junks,  each  mount- 
ing eight  or  ten  guns,  three  at  each  side  midships, 
and  the  remainder  chasers  in  the  bows  and  stem, 
commanded  by  an  admiral,  came  from  Chum-pee» 
outside  the  Bocca  Tyeris,  at  night,  and  anchored 
in  the  midst  of  ui — ^tbe  Admiral's  ship  running 
his  bow  foul  of  the  rig^ng  of  the  vessel  I  was  in. 
Notwithstanding  this  display  of  force,  next  morning 
three  large  smuggling  boats,  each  with  forty  oars, 
came  alongside  ours,  and  one  of  the  other  opium 
ships,  and  commenced  taking  opium  on  board. 
These  boats  were  not  armed,  but  seemed  rather 
formed  for  flight  than  resistance,  each  containing 
forty- one  men,  and  could  carry  about  three  hundred 
weight  [?]  of  opium.  No  sooner  did  the  Admiral 
see  the  smugglers,  than  he  made  signal  for  the 
small  boats  of  his  fleet  to  give  chase,  and  they 
came  towards  us  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the  smuggling  boats ;  these  latter  did  not  wait  to 
take  in  all  their  cargo,  but  shot  awav  before  their 
pursuers.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  sights  I  ever  witnessed ;  in  the  bows  of  each 
of  the  war-boats  there  was  a  soldier,  who,  standing 
up,  gave  his  red  plume  of  "  horse  hair  to  the 
wind'*— firing  out  of  bis  matchlock  at  the  flaring 
smugglers ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  guns  of^the 
fleet  kept  up  a  sharp  cannonade  against  them — 
the  shot  booming  along  the  beautiful  still  water-^ 
taking  good  care  however  not  to  fire  on  us«-weU 
aware  that  we  would  have  returned  it.  Thd 
smugglers  never  fire  on  the  Mandarin  boats,  for 
if  they  struck  any  of  them,  their  lives  would  be 
forfeited  if  uken.  The  smugglers  esoiped ;  for 
just  ns  they  reached  the  northern  point  of  the 
island,  they  caught  the  wind;  and  the  others^ 
being  unprovided  with  sails,  could  not  continue  the 
pursuit.  They  had  the  audacity  to  sail  round  the 
island,  and  come  alongside  of  us  to  finish  taking 
in  their  cargo.  When  the  war-boats  were  return- 
ing from  the  chase,  the  crews  of  the  opium  ships 
gave  three  ironical  cheers,  which  apparently  so 
mortified  the  Admiral,  that  he  wei^^ned  anchor, 
and  returned  to  the  river,  although  he  saw  the 
smugglers  alongside  of  us  again.  And  in  a  day 
or  two  after  it  was  announced  in  the  Chuetie  that 
he  had  sunk  the  smugglers  and  opium  ships  in  the 
sea.  None  of  the  shot  took  effect,  norperhapa 
was  it  intended  that  it  should,  as  a  good  under- 
standing  is  said  to  subsist  between  the  smugglers 
and  the  Mandarins. 

"  This  trade  in  opium  is  carried  on  entirely  at 
Canton :  the  merchant  there  never  sees  the  opium  i 
he  is  paid  for  it,  and  gives  the  order  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  has  never  seen  it,  and  who  removes  it 
out  of  the  receiving  ship  at  his  own  riak.  It  is 
brought  from  India  packed  in  boxes ;  these  are 
opened  on  the  deck  of  the  receiving  ships,  and 
eight  balls  of  it,  weighing  five  pounds  each,  put 
into  baskeU,  to  admit  of  its  being  carried  through 
the  country  when  landed." 

The  mode  of  begging  is  too  amusing  to 
be  passed  over.  It  looks  like  a  caricature 
of  certain  fair  importunates  (amateurs  of 
tbo  fraternity)  nearer  home : 

<<  Seggarsi  wm^tw^  the  immeaif  popqlatlgii, 
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^n  not  mnntroiif  in  the  ftreett  t  they  never  Memed 
tQ  typeet  snx  relief  from  the  Funquis,  nor  did 
l^y  Mk  tlieir  own  countrymen  for  ftlmR.    Their 
ipooe  of  •olicitAtion  wm  curious,  and,  I  observed, 
ajwHje  siicQCKftfuK  The  mendicant  was  nrmed  with 
a  pair  of  rude  castanets  made  of  bone  or  wood. 
and  when  he  entered  a  nhop  rattled  then  in  great 
Mylc  t  at  first  the  ibop-kecper  would  not  seem  to 
care  about  bis  notse — the  tormentor  rattled  on  ; 
then  the  tormented  would  give  a  few  convulsive 
st^^ts  and  shHkes  of  his  bead  ;  this  encouraged  the 
ll^gar  to  rattle  on,  at  last  the  Mhop-keeper  could 
a^nd  it  no  longer,    throwing  down  in  despair 
l^is  writini|[  brush,  or  his  swan-pan,   he  would 
rash   to  his  drawer  and  taking  out  a  coin  of 
^hich  about  150  would  equal  the  value  of  our 
ahilling,  throw  it  to  the  beggar,  who  would  imme- 
4Nitely  delist  and  walk  off.    Not  a  word  would 
ke  spoken  on  these  occasions.     It  was  a  uial 
lietween  physical  strength  on  the  one  side,  and 

ritient  endurance  of  suffering  on  the  other ;  and 
always  observed  that  muscle  got  the  better  of 
miad.     The  practice  was  permitted  by  the  laws, 

£d  the  beggar  was  at  liberty  to  rattle  until  either 
I  tired  himself|Or  tired  the  other  into  compliance." 
One  more  extract,  as  a  fact  interesting 
eurtelves,  and  we  terminate  our  selections 
from  these  agreeable  and  instructive 
Yolumes.  Often  in  our  childhood  did  we 
ponder  over  the  preposterous  incongrui- 
ties of  Chinese  drawing,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Staffbrdshire  imitations  then  utiiversal, 
and  long  was  it  before  we  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  whim  of  the 
Chinese  genius.  We  are  therefore  delighted 
to  find  that  an  Irishman  has  taken  upon 


bimielf  the  ofice  of  effeetbg  ao  ItarnlM 
a  reform,  and  imparting  the  purer  princi* 
pies  of  pictorial  science  to  ao  int^lig^at 
and  industrious  a  people  &— 

'*  In  painting,  the  artists  know  scarcely  any  tfiing 
of  perwpective,  and  abhor  all  shadow,  wfiicn  they 
fonnider  a  blemtnh  in  European  productions  Mr. 
Chinnery,  the  portrait  painter^  an  Irisbmasi,  iar- 
merly  of  (;alcutta,  who  now  residf^a  in  Chiaa,  kas 
been  at  some  trouble  in  teaching  one  of  tbe  oaan 
artists ;  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome 
prejudice  in  this  re«pecr.  Mr.  Chinnery  is  highly 
esteemed  by  all  the  foreign  reaidenu  and  xkSum 
to  the  country,  as  well  for  his  convivial  taUois  ai 
fur  his  professional  acquirements.  Inttslated  at 
he  is  with  respect  to  all  works  except  hie  6wn«  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  continues  to  paint  so  well : 
a  visit  to  his  studio  is  quite  a  treat  t  there  he  staodi 
belbre  his  easel,  but  at  a  great  distance  frooi  it, 
brush  in  hand,  his  body  swayed  back  into  (he 
line  of  beauty — ^tbe  exact  countenpart  of  the 
painter  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pictures. 

The  appendix  contains,  among  <itheff 
matters,  a  very  sensible  paper  oo  architee- 
ture,  for  which  we  are  sorry  we  have  not 
room.  It  gives  tisa  higher  opiii^on  of  the 
author's  good  sense  and  di^crin&iiiatioot 
than  almost  anything  in  the  body  of  his 
work. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  remarking 
that  these  volumes  are  very  cheap^  veiy 
neatly  printed,  and  in  every  way  neit 
creditable  to  our  metropolis. 
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CHAFTIR   UI. 


A  NIGHT  AT  CASTLE  JONES. 


Trb  depression  of  spirits,  which  I  felt  on 
recommencing  my  *' measured  tread*' 
towards  the  lordless  mansion  of  the  cap- 
tain, proceeded  not  (God  forgive  me)  from 
any  particularly  poignant  sorrow,  at  being 
beref^ved  of  the  counsel  and  companion- 
ship of  him,  to  whom  i  owed  my  rustica- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  I  blush  to  re- 
late that  (as  the  metaphysicians  say)  the 
principal  '*  ingredient  which  entered  into 
tlie  formation''  of  my  state  of  mind,  was 
Texation  and  annoyance  at  the  nature  of 
the  service  which  I  had  beeii  selected  to 
perform.  I  never  was  much  of  a  moral 
philosopher,  and  so  long  as  I  enjoyed  the 
*' creature  comforts,*'  in  au  ordinary  de- 
gree»  1  troubled  myself  but  little  with  spe- 


culations as  to  the  *'  summum  bonum  /'but 
of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  if  it  i^dd  • 
boon  to  ethical  science,  why  the  learned 
doctors  may  have  it  gratis— and  it  is  thi% 
that  on  my  return  from  my  adventure  in 
the  *'  Back  Croft,"  I  was  in  exquisite  en* 
joyment  of  the  **  fummwn  mabumJ* 

We  had  allowed  a  considerable  space  of 
time  to  elapse  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the 
practicability  of  descending  the  glen;  and 
a  sudden  and  copious  shower,  such  ftf  is 
frequently  seen  in  autumn,  was  fiedling  in* 
cessantly  upon  us,  as  we  retraced  oursteps. 
Now,  more  than  one  consideration  con* 
spired  to  render  me  a  little  di^si^iffied  vitli 
my  situation  at  that  moment:  and  not  tha 
least  important  was  an  ssiiofy  with  !•» 
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speet  te  aa  adventitious  oniaaeDt  of  dress, 
lliottgfa  my  wings,  (I  was  of  the  light 
cofflfMoy,)  would  oot,  like  those  of  Das- 
dalas,  have  dissolved  la  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  yet  the  refleetion  that  they  were  new, 
glitterinij^  in  all  the  glory  of  lace  and  tia* 
sel,  a  ^hart  hour  ago,  with  the  second 
'<  cooat,*'  that  the  falling  rain  was  Ibst  de- 
priving me  with  a  vengeance  of  the  '^  pomp 
and  cfreumstance  of  glorious  war/'  these 
two  refleetions,  I  say,  flanked  by  the  Ikct, 
that  the  payniaster  was  already  in  advance, 
served  to  divert  my  thoughts  into  a 
channel  |kr  different  from  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  the  rural  Ganymede. 

With  these  pleasant  subjeets,  for  '^ohew- 
iog  the  cud  of  ftmcy"  withal,  I  was  not 
under  the  neeessity,  like  Dryden*s  ffool,  of 
whistling  to  beguile  the  road.    After  a  few 
minutes  walk  I  reached  the  praeHeaUe  en* 
trance  of  Castle  Jones,  with  my  milk  of 
human  Jundness  considerably  soured.    I 
had  never  for  a  moment  supposed,  during 
iny  return,  that  It  would  please  Lieutea- 
ant  Cooke,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  wateh« 
fulness,  to  take  any  other  than  the  usual 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  his  eharge. 
But  it  appeared  that  the  every  day  prac- 
tice of  mounting  guard,  was  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure unworthy  of  his  mighty  mind,  and 
he  accordingly  dbmounted  his  troopers, 
and  withdrawing  them  within  the  fortress, 
he  secured  the  solitary  entrance,  and  be- 
took himself  to  Bacchanalian  joys.     Now 
whether  it  was  that  Castle  Jones  was  a 
remnant  of  feudal  architecture,  and  con- 
tained conveniences  for  discharging  molten 
metal  from  its  roof  upon  the  enemy,  as  they 
used  to  do  of  old,  I  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  Is,  that  immediately  above  the  postern 
door  at  which  we  sought  admission,  was  a 
lien's  head  carved  in  stone,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared in  daylight,   (if  one  might  judge 
from  the  expression  oif  its  interestbg  fea- 
tures,) apparently  in  very  great  grief.  From 
the  mouth  of  this  specimen  of  the  fine  art^f 
ever  and  anon  descended  the  water  which 
was  accumulating  on  the  roof,  and  I  and 
my  unfortunate  party,  as  Byron  says  of 
tlie  sea  in  the  Siege  of  Corinth, 


AsqpiT^thf 
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Ooe  attempt  to  obtain  admission  proved  a 
ftiiore^  but  the  next  ajpplication  bein^ 
made  by  the  butts  of  half  adoeen  muakets, 
was  successful;  by  drivings  the  door  from 
its  hinges^ 

This  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  the  Slacht- 
Ba>brf kssy  as  might  be  naturally  expected^ 
ittnettd  the  attentiottor  ■OTefai  mombera 


of  that  interesting  eorps.  And  one  warrior 
in  particular,  who  appeared  to  advantage 
by  a  light  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  caused  his  features  to  resemble 
pretty  much  both  in  siae  and  shape,  those 
of  the  statue  of  the  chivalrous  Stadtholder 
which  adorns  College-green,  planted  him- 
self in  the  passage,  and  poising  his  oarbino 
dexterously,  roared  like  a  8tentor, 

<<  Stand,  amd  Til  shoot  ye.** 

**Im  Lieutenant  Cooke  here,  sir  ?  What 
sort  of  watch  have  yon  been  keeping  P'  I 
asked  in  a  very  surly  tone. 

To  this  bo  did  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ply, but  placing  the  eaadle  to  one  side,  and 
peering  earnestly  at  us,  he  exclaimed, 

*(  The  red  coats,  by  Jingo !"  and  bolt- 
ing down  a  flight  qf  stone  stairs  which  led 
to  the  lower  regions,  ho  vanished  in  a 
moment 

The  world  was  now  **  all  before  us  where 
to  ehoose,*'  and  leaving  every  man  to  the 
right  of  his  private  judgment,  as  to  where 
to  fix  his  habitation,  I  wended  my  devious 
way  to  the  parlour,  in  search  of  Lieute- 
nant Cooke.  When  I  approached  the  po- 
sition which  this  doughty  commandant  had 
taken  up,  I  found  that  he  was  not  cultivat- 
ing solitude,  as  was  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  dving  cadence  of  a  song,  and  the 
knocking  on  the  table  in  token  of  the  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  audience,  of  the 
singer's  .vocal  powers.  The  encoro  con- 
tinued for  a  few  moments,  and  just  as  it 
had  ended,  I  opened  the  door  without 
ceremony,  and  entered.  Here  rather  a 
novel  tableau  presented  itself.  At  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  en  a  very  low  foot- 
stool, sat  Lieutenant  Cooke,  his  enormous 
legs  stretched  along  the  hearth-rug,  and 
his  jackboots  and  spurs,  n>eing  the  pro- 
duction of  country  artists,)  seeming  very 
like  the  idea  one  might  form  of  the  nether 
extremities  of  Prince  Rupert  or  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Fronting  him,  on  the  opposite 
side,  sat  a  tall,  precise  looking  figure,  his 
throat  swathed  in  a  snow-white  cravat,  and 
his  single-breasted  black  coat  buttoned 
carefully  up  to  the  collar.  His  face  ap- 
peared particidarly  pale  and  cadaverous, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  either  by  wine 
or  devotion,  most  probably  the  former.  So 
far  Uiis  personage,  who,  1  learned  was  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  seemed  very  clerical 
indeed.  But  1  am  sorry  to  relate,  that  the 
edifying  effect  of  his  outer  man,  wsa  not  a 
little  injured  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
wearing,  for  a  covering  to  hisbuinps,  a 
head-dras,  which  was  no  other  than  the 
oavahy  kdmot  of  Mr.  Cooke»  that   ho 
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bad  donned  two  hours  before,  in  hie  ardour 
to  depart  from  the  wicked  companionship 
into  which  he  had  by  some  accident  fallen. 
His  pious  resolve  of  secession  had  been 
immediately  opposed  by  the  commander 
of  the  Slacht-na-breks,  **  vi  ei  armist^*  the 
said  <*  armis"  having  been  the  fire*shovel, 
which  very  pungent  argument  succeeded 
in  causing  the  reverend  gentleman  to  re- 
main, and  being  a  little  obfuscated,  it  bad 
never  occurred  to  him  to  remove  bis  cover- 
ing, though  the  weight  of  the  brass  was 
ever  and  anon  swaying  his  head  gracefully 
from  side  to  side,  something  after  the 
fiuhion  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

But  though  last  not  least,  there  sat  a 
third  gentleman,  leaning  his  band  upon  the 
table,  and  in  evident  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
teresting position  and  intellectual  conver- 
sation of  his  companions,  whom  I  had  a 
▼ivid  recollection  of  having  met  some- 
where before.  Mr.  Cooke  and  the  curate 
took  no  notice  of  mv  entrance :  but  the 
joung  gentleman  at  the  table,  starting  to 
his  feet,  exclaimed, 

«  Hillo !  Mr.  D'Arcy !" 

<<  Why,  Counsellor  Butler !  yon  here  ?** 
I  returned,  as  I  recognized  in  him  one  of 
the  *' junior  bar,"  who  was  a  particular 
favourite  with  the  M-^s  during   the 

Assizes  of  L .  « I  heard,"  said  Butler, 

our  salutation  over,  '*tbat  one  of  the 
M  s  had  arrived  to  protect  Captain 
Jones,  and  I  came  over  from  my  uncle*8  to 
see  who  was  the  martyr,  when  Cooke  told 
ue  you  had  gone  on  *  sarvice.'  By  the  bye, 
whm  have  you  left  Jones  ?" 

**  That  question,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
eannot  answer  you.  He  would  send  us 
forward  into  the  croft,  and  remain  behind 
himself,  when  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  be 
was  borne  off  by  an  ambuscade  of  the 
steelboys  or  oakboys,  or  some  other  such 
respectable  association." 

•*  Nonsense  I  D'Arcy,  you  are  cer- 
tainly jesting." 

"  Would  to  God  I  were,  my  dear  fellow. 
We  must  wait  for  daylight,  and  then  at- 
tempt his  rescue." 

''  Hillo  I  Cooke,''exclaimed  Butler, "  Cap- 
tain Jones  is  carried  off  by  the  United 
Irishmen." 

"  Is  he,  by  G ?''  replied  the  dutiful 

lieutenant.  *<  Then  if  they  give  young 
Smith  the  troop,  I  won't  stand  it,  that  s 
flat.  Pretty  doings,"  he  muttered,  **  that 
young  puppies  must  be  placed  above  men 
who  have  seen  hard  service.*' 

«  Do  you  mean  the  late  presentation  to 
Callamore  ?••  drawled  out  the  curate.  . 


"  Damn  Callamore  I    No  I  I  don  V' 
turned  the  bland  lieutenant. 

"You  have  certainly  seen  some  hard 
service,"  here  chimed  in  the  barrister. 

"  Yes,  I  flatter  myself  I  have,**  was  the 
reply. 

<<  Conducting  Dr.  Green  to  a  midwifery 
call,  with  a  troop  of  dragoons^  for  in- 
stance," suggested  Butler. 

*'  Counsellor  Butler,  you'll  oblige  yoor* 
self  and  me  both,  by  not  referring  to  that 
matter  again,'*  retorted  Cooke  sullenly. 

'<Pooh!  Cooke,  you  would  not  rarely 
have  me  put  your  candle  under  a  iMahel, 
especially  at  the  present  moment  ?** 

**  No,*'  said  I,  "  when  a  troop  is  to  be 
struggled  for,  certainly  not  Let  us  have 
the  adventure,  Butler,  by  ail  means/' 

"  With  all  my  heart,  if  Captain  Cooke 
will  promise  that  there  shall  be  no  slugs 
in  a  saw  pit,  consequent  upon  my  relation." 

If  the  great  duke  felt  as  much  annoyed 
at  the  mention  of  his  doughty  deeds,  as 
apparently  did  Lieutenant  Cooke  at  the 
mention  of  this  one  '*  moving  accident,* 
people  would  cease  to  harp  so  often  upon 
the  string  of  the  Peninsula.  But  tastes 
differ,  even  in  men  more  nearly  of  a  cali- 
bre than  the  **  great  captain  of  the  age," 
and  a  lieutenant  of  yeomanry ;  and  many 
were  the  grimaces  and  attitudes  of  pain, 
in  which  Cooke  indulged  during  the  fore- 
going reference  to  a  passage  in  his  mili- 
tary career. 

"  Well,  Butler,**  said  I,  after  a  while, 
**  we  are  waiting  for  your  story." 

**  And  you  shall  have  it,  when  I  have 
fabricated  this  tumbler;  a  proceeding 
which  I  advise  you  to  imitate."  I  took 
the  hint,  and  having  performed  the  inte- 
resting service  of  compounding  a  medicine, 
which,  at  least  till  the  time  of  the  *'  Very 
Reverend  Theobald,"  was  more  patro- 
nised by  my  countrymen  than  Morrison's 
pills,  I  tested  its  quality,  and  composed 
myself  to  hear  ray  friend  Butler*8  narra- 
tive. 

<*  The  village  of  Slacht-na-brek,"  com- 
menced the  counsellor,  ^*  was  long  noted 
for  its  exemplary  character  and  monoto- 
nous existence.     Almost  the  only  event 
which  occurred  to  break  the  stillness  of 
its  sluggish  stream,  being  an  occasional 
death  or  marriage,  or  an  interesting  case 
of  shop-breaking  or  petty  larceny.    This 
halcyon  state  of  things  was  not,  however, 
doomed  to  be  for  ever,  and  accordingly 
the  under  secretary  all  at  once  discovened 
that  meetings  of  a  seditious  nature  wer^ 
held  in  its  n^ighbouriiopd »  and  ttat  tb« 
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people  were  often  so  tmpadent  as  to  drink 
the  health  of  the  great  Earl  of  Charlemout, 
aod  the  memory  of  the  ''  old  volunteers." 
Now  all  this,  though  it  appeared  pretty 
well  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  at- 
tainted district,  yet  it  looked  very  ill  in 
the    leading  article  of  the  government 
organ ;  and  the  loyal  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects, though  they  felt  comfortable  enough 
at  bomC)  seemed  the  most  wretched  vic- 
tiois  on  paper  in  Dublin  Castle.     Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  strongly  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  an  Irishman,  a  desire  of  having 
the  loo  of  a  matter  along  with  the  odium, 
or  in  his  own  classic  phrase,    of  *  givin' 
thim  somethin'  to  talk  about.'      Divers 
meedugs  were  accordingly  held,  at  which 
rectors  were  voted  a  bore,  and  landlords 
an  incumbrance,  with   other  liberal  and 
enlightened  resolutions  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  these  opinions,  they 
met  in  large  concourses  nightly,  kindled 
large  fires  upon  the  hills,  played  St.  Pa- 
trick's day  in  a  most  uproarious  style,  and 
filled  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  by  taking 
the  guager  from  his  own  door  in  a  sack, 
and '  detaining,  him  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  for  a  fortnight.    While  matters 
were  in  this  state*  the  cavalry  yeomanry 
were  not  i41e>  as  you  may  suppose ;  and, 
amongst  other  duties,  they  were  required 
to  transport  the  rector  of  the  paristi  to  a 
place  of  safety,  on  a  particular  night  on 
which  the  hills  were  radiant  with  the  rebel 
fires.     The  glebe-house  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  village,  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  residence  of  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner, Doctor  Green.    Towards  that  par- 
ticular locality,  on  the  night  in  question, 
Lieutenant  Cooke,  with  twenty-five  of  the 
cavalry,  directed  their  steps  with  many  a 
hearty  malediction     on    their    intended 
charge.     Fires  were  kindling  nearer,  every 
furlong  which  they  passed  over ;  and  the 
courage  of  the  Slacht-na-breks  was  wa- 
ning faster  and  faster,  as  they  approached 
the  gate  of  the  rectory,  with  the  hackney 
chaise,  for  their  canonical  charge,  rolling 
along  in  the  centre. 

'*  The  night  was  overcast  and  gloomy, 
and  the  only  light  was  the  faint  red  glare 
of  the  distant  fires,  as  the  cavalry  halted 
at  the  rector  s  gate.  Mr.  Cooke  was  en- 
quiring on  which  side  of  the  way  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  clergyman,  and  the  driver 
had  turned  the  horses'  heads  townwards, 
when  an  old  and  clerical-looking  gentle- 
man walked  out  of  one  of  the  gates, 
attended  by  a  servant,  and  saying  very 
•hrill^t  *  Well)  upon  my  honour,  jrou  wero 


in  no   hurry,'    the  servant    opened   the 
chaise  door,  and  he  stepped  coolly  in; 

"  <  Is  that  the  doctor?'  demanded  Cooke^ 
(meaning  a  Doctor  of  Divinity). 

"*I  wonder  who  'twould  be,  now,'  re*- 
turned  the  servant 

'*  *  Hillo  I'iuterrupted  the  old  gentleman,, 
thrusting  his  head  from  the  chaise  window, 
*  what  the  devil  is  the  humour  of  the  dra- 
goons being  here  ?' 

"  *  We  have  been  sent.  Sir,'  answered 
Cooke,  <  by  Mr.  Lefanu  the  magistrate,, 
to  conduct  you  to  town  ;  as  the  country 
is  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  we  na«* 
turally  supposed  that  the  rebels  should  be' 
likely  to  make  i/ou  their  first  victim.' 

*'  *  Holy  Patrick  I  what  have  I  dpne  that 
they  should  mark  me»* 

"  *  Upon  my  word,  doctor,  I  am  shocked 
at  your  rising  such  a  profane,  and>  what 
is  worse,  pcpish  ejaculation.' 

"•Pish  1  drive  on  !' 

**  The  chaise  drove  off,  and  theSIacht*na* 
breks  were  not  slow  to  follow,  Cooke  so* 
liloquizing  all  the  time — 

"  *  Well  !  of  all  the  clergymen  I  ever 
met,  that  appears  to  be  the  most  profane.'' 

**  The  fires  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
the  cheering  more  and  more  appalling,  the 
chaise  horses  quickened  their  pace  from 
amble  to  trot,  and  from  trot  to  gallop,  tilt 
some  of  the  cavalry  were  keeping  their 
seats,  only  as  did  Mazeppa,  by  the  strength 
of  *  many  a  thong.'  They  had  reached 
very  near  the  town,  when,  the  passenger, 
letting  down  the  window,  bawled  lustily — 

"  '  Where  the  devil  are  ye  driving  to  ?' 

<*  <  To  the  town,  to  be  sure,'  returned  the 
postillion. 

^*  *  And  why  did  you  not  let  me  out  at 
Mr.  Smith's  gate  ?' 

**  <  1  think  you'll  be  in  yet  where  they'll 
not  let  you  out  in  a  hurry,'  muttered  the 
boy,  aside. 

<* '  Stop,  I  command  you,  you  incorrigi- 
ble ass,'  roared  the  *  inside ;'  '  I  say,  the 
the  lady  may  lose  her  life  by  your  damned 
stupidity.' 

*<  <  Oh !  by  Jaminy,  captain,  he's  gone 
mad  with  fear,'  shouted  the  postillion  to 
Cooke. 

<*  <  I  say,  Sir,'  said  Cooke,  riding  up  to 
the  carriage  window,  <  can't  you  sit  qui- 
etly till  we  are  into  town.' 

*<  <  And  /say.  Sir,  or  sergeant,  or  who 
ever^ou  are,  that  if  anv  thing  happens  to 
Mrs.  Smith  from  this  internal  trick,  that  I'll 
make  you  preach  your  own  funeral  sermon 
—.I'll  indict  you  for  homicide,  at  sur^ 
I  as  my  nnroc  is  Doekir  Gn^wt  C 
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<<  <  Tou'ro  name's  what,  Sir  P  Halt  I— 
halt!'  roared  Cooke  to  the  postillion  and 
cavalry.  The  sequel  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined :  the  professor  of  the  obstetric  art 
was  dropped  at  Mr.  Smith's  gate,  and  the 
Slacht-na-brekSy  albeit  much  against  their 
will,  were  compelled  to  return  for  the  rec* 


tor.    And  Hmveonl^toadd,  AatDoetor 
Greene  is  my  authority  for  the  story.** 

The  progress  of  the  barrister's  namtiTe 
would  most  probably  have  met  with  many 
interruptions  from  the  subject  of  i|,  bad 
he  not  fortunately  dropped  tAet^  a  few 
miputef  ^fter  its  pomipenQeflieB^ 


A     M  E  )f  O  IE 


^ 


"  Is  it  not  a  pity,  P* Arcy,**  said  Butler^ 
as  we  had  finished  the  second  tumUer, 
*<  that  such  oases  in  the  desert  of  Cooke's 
ipiiitary  career  are, so  few  ?" 

**  If  such  be  the  case,"  I  replied,  "it  certainly 
is  to  be  regretted.  Though  I  would  not  have 
supposed  them  to  have  been  so  scarce*" 

"  No  more  would  I  ;  but,  my  dear  sir, 
we  oflen  see  appearances  very  deceitful  in 
this  world  of  false  colours.  Often  have  I 
joyed  to  see  a  witness  getting  into  the 
witness  box  for  my  examination,  whose 
honest  rustic  coupteoance  gave  promise  of 
a  great  facility  in  making  him  state  many 
conflicting  circumstances;  and  as  ofken 
have  I  learned  with  dismay  from  his  first 
answer,  and  bis  broguct  that  I  would  most 
probably  come  off  second  bes^  I  fear  I 
am  getting  sentimental." 

^*  Avoid  that,  an'  you  love  me«^;^Bttt 
pray,  who  is  this  Lieutenant  Cooke  Y* 

^*  Lieutenant  Cooke,  Sir,  is  the  son  of 
a  grocer  in  the  Qeighbouriog  village,  who 
is  a  man  of  great  eminence  in'*tbe  parish ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  votes  all  supplies  at 
the  vestry,' has  been  elected  churchwarden 
since  the  '  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary,*  for  the  best  reason  in 
the  world — because  he  is  the  only  man  of 
suflicient  respectability  to  fill  that  very 
responsible  situation.  The  interesting  in* 
dividual  now  reposing  on  the  hearth-rugi 
is  the  only  son  of  his  father,  and  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  (jomplimeut  with  his 
talents  that  very  honourable  profession, 
which  I  myself  adorn.  Accordingly,  the 
curate  was  specially  retained  to  instil  into 
his  cranium  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypti  and 
something  more ;  and  his  schoolboy  dayS| 
like  those  of  many  pther  great  men,  passed 
over  without  any  event  of  suiBcient  int^rent 
to  be  recorded.  At  last  the  eventful  day 
arrived  when  he  was  to  set  out  for  Ireland  s 
only  University,  to  adorn  his  rustic  ring- 
lets with  a  'cap,*  and  cover  his  brawuey 
■boulders  with  half  a  guinea*!  worth  of 


bombMine.  It  was  a  day  big  with  6§ 
fate  of  Cooket  when  he  passed  the  Partib 
ment  House,  and,  wondering  at  the  gstbe^ 
log  pf  equipages  which  awaited  the  Mordf 
and  commons,*  entered  beneath  thesrek 
of  Trinity/  A  student  was  stsyodu^  13  tfa^ 
sfuare,  of  whom  Cooke  enquired  thelodg- 
ings  of  his  tutor ;  the  gib  looked  at  hioDr- 
asked  him  how  all  the  northerns  wers-^ 
affectionately  enquired  for  his  mother'i 
health,  and  oondud^  by  direetiog  kio  to 
a  gentleuMui  sitting  in  the  gatevav,  la 
breeches  and  «  black  helmet,  who,  he  al- 
legfii,  was  the  learned  doctor  he  enquired 
for,  but  whom  Cooke  discovered  tobeona 
of  that  very  picturesqu^y  dressed  frater- 
nity, the  *  College  porters.'  By  his  aid 
the  inpipienf  freshman  discovered  his  tu^ 
—was  asked  by  bim  to  break&st,  and  dkr 
played  on  that  occasion  a  wooderfiil  pea- 
chant  for  <  solids.'  The  hour  for  cssmi- 
nation  at  length  arrived,  the  theatre  wu 
thrown  open,  and  had  it  been  the  *  thestrs 
of  anatomy/  it  eould  not  have  had  lesa 
charms  for  Cooke.  He  entered,  and  sat 
down  at  the  dreaded  board.  He  looked  at 
the  portraits.  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff  ap- 
peared to  bristle  to  his  wondering  eyei, 
and  Jonathan  Swift  was  evidently  winking 
at  him,  as  .much  as  to  intimate,  *  TheyH 
vote  votf  a  dunce  as  Uiey  did  me,  butnev^r 
fear.  He  answered  some  questions  ip  a 
kind  of  forlom-hopish  desperation,  whidi 
evidently  appearea  to  dispel  the  emwi  of 
certain  of  his  fellnw  victims,  to  a  eoo* 
sidbrable  decree.  At  length  he  was  takes 
in  Homer»«it  was,  if  I  remember,  in  the 
senond  boolk  pf  the  Iliadt  whene  the  poet 
speaks  of  *  A  mist  favoitrable  to  robpen, 
vben  the  sbispherd  cannot  9m  a  9U>»f*^ 
cMt  beforf  him*' 

^  <  Npw,  sir,'  said  the  ^amineri  '«free 
translation,  if  you  ple^e,  and  without  ttt^ 

Greek,* 

*' Copke  acted  up  tQ  Itelftier 
rtotion. 


ttinnui  vsoBc  m  AmMiocRunT  or  ▲  ihutia  kait* 
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<<  <  There  was  a  miat,'  said  he,  *  and  Che 
shepherd  happened  to  see  the  robber,  and 
aa  fiir  aa  he  saw  him,  he  threw  stones  after 
him.' 

«<Tbi8  wasaufficient  evidence  of  his  philo- 
logical acumen ;  but,  alas,  for  the  fate  of  all 
new  discoverers,  it  created  the  most  lively 
mirth  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  and  the 
examined;  and  in  two  hours  George 
Adolphos  Cooke,  was  as  celebrated  in 
TXD.  for  his  knowledge  of  Homer,  as 
Doctor  Samuel  Clarke  ever  was. 

**  Months  rolled  over  the  devoted  gib, 
during  which  he  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries 
of  Areshmanship,  with  the  comfortable  re- 
flection that  'all  his  sorrows  were  to 
come.'  But  these  months  had  not  passed 
witboot  some  improvement,  and  that  con- 
stant dropping  which  weareth  away  a 
stooCy  had  instilled  into  our  friend  a  taste 
for  the  popular  diversions  of  the  capped 
and  gowned.  He  had  been  in  more  than 
one  chivalrous  attack  upon  the  mob.  He 
had  seen  Essex-bridge  held  fortwohQurs 
by  his  fellow  gibs,  *  quorum  pars  Juit/ 
and  had  been  one  of  the  last  to  *  shy*  on 
the  arrival  of  the  military.  He  had  visited 
sundry  of  the  station-houses,  and  be^n, 
more  than  once,  within  a  little  of  having 
an  interview  with  the  Hecorder;  when 
the  current  of  their  diversions  met  a  tem- 
porary change,  and  amateur  theatricals 
becaine  all  the  rage*  At  first  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sock  and  buskin  was  strictly 
private,  and  many  a  gallant  gib  pined  to 
eoact  one  of  the  ()ard  of  Avon  a  concep- 
tions, who  could  not  get  enrolled  among 
the  favoured  few.  Those  who  had  been 
leaders  in  the  former  frays,  were  apt  to 
spoil  the  goodly  representation,  in  chagrin 
at  the  reflection  that  their  own  occupation 
was  for  once  gone ;  and  others  were  ex- 
duded,  on  account  of  a  fancied  incapacity 
to  attempt  the  noble  art.  One  fortunate 
morning,  however,  Cooke  managed  to  get 
introduced  to  the  carps  dramatiquey  and 
iQ  a  lew  days  he  was  appointed  to  enact 
Macduff  in  the  play  of  Macbeth,  to  the 
great  rage  and  jealousy  o( a  fellow  student, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  that  part,  but 
was  now  degraded  by  the  aovereign  con- 
clave, to  the  equivocal  category  of  '  ser- 
vants, soldiers,  &c.' 

**  Night  and  day  did  the  Mapdoff  elect 
hibour  in  his  vocation.  His  part  was 
present  to  his  mind  at  all  hoprs  and  in  all 
places.  At  the  lectures  on  feudal  law,  he 
thought  only  of  feudal  times,  and  even  in 
tfie  College  Qhapel,  he  could  not  banish 
the  thought  of  his  coming  display*    But 


the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  conduct 
was,  that  he  was  very  indifferent  as  to  the 
locality  in  which  he  audibly  rehearsed  • 
and  when  he  unconsciously  enlightened 
the  passers-by  in  Sackville  Street,  or  on 
the  bridges,  as  to  his  having  been  *  cut 
untimely  from  his  mother's  womb,'  more 
than  one  old  gentleman  shook  his  head 
portentously,  and  ^PP^e  very  significantly 
,  of  Swift's  Hospital.  All  such  hints  passed 
unheeded  by  th^  amateur  Garrick, — and 
at  length  the  important  night  arrived.  It 
was  a  *  public  nights — that  is,  each  mem- 
ber of  tne  cprpshad  issued  tickets.  These 
card  paper  shibboleths  were  for  a  while 
respected,  but  as  the  play  proceeded,  the 
doorkeepers  were  vanquished  by  the  mob. 
and  before  the  appearance  of  Macduff 
the  gallery  was  filled  with  literary  jarvies— ^ 
the  *  Dublin  gods,'  that  have  made  the 
brightest '  stars'  quail  before  their  stric- 
tures. 

**  The  terrible  moment  was  arrived;  Cooke 
was  standing  by  the  »ide  scenes,  ready  to 
go  on,  when,  norror  of  horrors !  it  was 
discovered  that  Macduff  had  no  shield  V 

^*  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  there  no 
substitutes  £very  countenance  was  blank, 
and  all  were  in  despair.  At  length  the 
gib  yrhom  Cook  had  superseded,  became 
a  *  ministering  angel,'  and  bidding  them 
stay  for  one  monaenti  he  darted  out  of  the 
rodm. 

*<  The  play  had  come  to  a  stand  still*  The 
gods  were  becoming  vociferous  for  the 
appearance  of  Macduff.  More  than  one 
voice  was  enquiring  if  they  intended  play- 
ing without  lrfni,and  Cooke  was  about  to  rush 
on  shieldless  in  his  desperation,  when  the 
superseded  gib  arrived  with  the  longed  for 
object  under  his  arm ;  he  was  faint  and 
breathless,  apparently  he  had  had  a  very 
smart  race.  Cooke  rushed  towards  him, 
and  the  gib  saying  to  him,  *  Stick  your 
arm  through  that,'  neld  up  the  back  part 
of  the  shield,  whereon  was.  a  large  ic(Mi 
loop— Cooke  obeyed  In  breathless  haste, 
and  his  arm  almost  breaking  with  the 
weight  of  the  buckler,  he  rushed  on  the' 
stage.  / 

<<  For  a  moment  a  death*like  silence  pre- 
vailed, as  Macduff  advanced  towards  iff 
foot-lights.  When  a  laugh,  such  as  mignt 
be  supposed  to  issue  from  the  lungs  of  the 
sons  of  Anak,  almost  shook  the  stage  beneath 
his  feet  I  Macduffwas  confounded;  he  looked 
down  at  his  fee  t,all  was  right  there ;  he  exami- 
ned his  philabeg  and  kill — he  wascopscious 
all  was  proper — ^fbr  he  had  surveyed  himself 
in  the  green-fotfin  glaas  ainee  noon«Hiii|l 
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the  laughter  grew  more  fast  and  furious. 
At  last  he  thought  of  his  shield,  he  turned 
up  with  an  effort  its  brazen  front,  and 
there — dreadful  to  relate !  appeared  in  all 
the  horrible  distinctness  of  black  letters, 
on  a  polished  brass — 

JEREMIAH  BODKIN, 

26, 

TAILOR 

TO  THE  LORD   LIEQTENANT. 

**  One  moment  of  dreadful  agony,  and  he 
discharged  his  shield  into  the  pit,  and 
making  a  quick  race  from  the  missiles  that 
were  now  falling  fast  around  him,  he  es- 
caped by  the  stage  door,  and  retired  for 
ever  from  the  boards.  The  delighted  au- 
dience charged  upon  the  stage,  and  enacted 
the  rest  of  this  *  sad  tragedy.'  The  blue 
lights,  which  were  in  tended  for  the  farce,  got 
ignited,  the  flames  reached  the  scenery,  and 
the  whole  matter  ended  true  to  the  letter 
of  the  bill,  in  a  '  broad  sword  combat  and 
conflagration.' 

«( The  *  gib's  debut*  of  course  got  wind, 


and  Cooke  found  it  advisable  to  retire  for 
a  season  to  the  country.  His  desire  of 
becoming  a  lawyer,  however,  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  as  his  *  second  love'  was 
a  red  coat,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Slacht- 
na-breks.  Here  he  has  since  vegetated, 
and  so  will  continue  to  do,  till  the  cavalry 
beat  their  swords  into  pruning  hooks,  to 
practise  war  no  more, — always  provided 
that  he  do  not  fall  in  battle,  or  die  a  na- 
tural death." 

"  My  memoir  of  Cooke  has  brought  ns 
to  daylight,  and  now  the  sooner  we  start 
to  look  for  Jones  the  better." 

**  Why,  Counsellor,  do  you  intend  to 
accompany  us  ?" 

'<  or  course  I  do,  with  your  permission.*' 

'*  That,  my  dear  sir,  is  already  granted, 
and  now  to  awaken  the  subject  of  your 
sketch." 

A  little  rough  usage  served  to  bring 
Lieutenant  Cooke  to  consciousness,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  out  upon  the 
lawn,  ready  to  start  in  search  of  the 
squire. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  RELEASE   OF  THE   SQUIRE. 


<<  Cak  you,  Butler,"  said  I,  as  I  took 
the  barrister's  arm,  <'  inform  me  of  any 
plausible  reason,  why  our  worthy  host  has 
been,  as  you  would  say,  feloniously  iib- , 
stracted  by  the  peasantry.  I  swear  I 
should  not  be  desirous  of  being  encum- 
bered with  his  presence." 

**  Tastes  differ,  my  dear  fellow,  on  all 
iubjects-and  who  knows  what  overweening 
desice  for  Jones's  company  may  have  seized 
upon  the  aborigines.  1  once  heard  a  juve- 
nile delinquent  plead  an  ardent  thirst  for 
literature,  in  extenuation  of  having  stolen 
an  Army  list." 

"  Come,  come!  some  better  reason.  He 
has  given  some  provocation  for  the  deed, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  crown  ?" 

"  Most  probably  he  has,  and  I  think 
ila  connexion  with  some  recent  occur- 
r$|ices  in  the  neighbourhood,  might  be 
pretty  easily  traced.*' 

"  And  what  may  they  have  been  ?" 

**  It  is  not  a  very  long  tale,  so  you  shall 
have  it.  Know,  then,  that  amongst  the 
most  active  and  vigilant  of  the  watches 
upon  the  secret  meetings  and  assemblages 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  is  Captain  Gabriel 
Jx)iies.    In  bit  military  capacity  be  pi^p* 


tures  the  delinquents,  and  in  his  civil  he 
condemns  them :  thus  is  he  like  Hudi- 
bras— 

'  A  msa  for  every  exigence.* 

Tlie  meetings  of  the  peasantry  are  so 
cunningly  contrived,  and  so  secretly  ac- 
complished, that  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  effect  a  good  cap- 
ture in  a  very  long  space  of  time.    This 
tantalizing  state  of  watchfulness  was  par- 
ticularly irksome  to   our    friend    Jones. 
Accordingly,  he  contrived  to  obtain  for  the 
district  a  share  of  that  very  admirable 
commodity,     commonly     called     Martial 
Law,  and  probably  from  a  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  health  of  the  loyal  lieges,  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  those 
who  did  not  retire  to  their  beds  before 
nine  of  the  clock  each  evening,  should 
have  a  lodging  provided  for  them  at  the 
proper  cost  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty. 
**  This  friendly  injunction  was  for  a  while 
regarded,  and  during  this  time  the  Slacht- 
na-brek  cavalry  performed  miracles.    Not 
a  lane,  not  a  hedge-row  was  left  unex- 
plored.    Not  a  bridle  path,    or  woody 

copie,  but  tbo  <  spabi'a  hoof  had  M/ 
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Undiflmajred  by  the  continuance  of  their 
labour,  each  evening  saw  them  starting  on 
their  expedition,  in  the  most  ferocious 
state  of  preparation.  They  had  for  a  long 
time  been  unsuccessful  in  their  search, 
but  still  their  ardour  was  not  abated. 

*  Many  a  day  to  night  gave  way, 

And  more  to  eve  iucceeded, 
Bat  still  their  fligbr,  by  day  aiid  night, 

That  restless  cavaby  speeded.* 

^  Virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  and  so  the 
Slacht-na-breks  discovered,  on  one  sultry 
summer's    eve.       They    were    returning 
rather   disconsolate   from    their  fruitless 
search,  when,  in  passing  the  outlet  of  a 
rivulet  which  issued  from  a  deep  glen,  one 
of  the  men  discovered  something  white 
beneath  a  tree,   which  grew  on  a  little 
is/and  in  the  stream.     Captain  Jones  im- 
mediately called  a  halt,  and  ordered  a  re- 
luctant sergeant  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
A  moment's  suspense,  and  the  return  of 
their  apostle  announced  to  Cooke  and 
Jones  the  presence  of  a  young  man  and  a 
girl  sitting*  beneath  the  tree.    This  was  an 
opportunity  which  might  not  soon  occur 
again,  and  Jones  determined  not  to  let  it 
pass.     Accordingly,  putting  his  henchmen 
into    battle    array,    he    surrounded    the 
enemy,   and  managed  to    capture  them 
both.     In  vain  were  the  supplications  for 
release,  or  the  prayers  that  he  would  go 
to  the  Rector,  who  would  give  the]  <  boy' 
a  good  character.    J)oth  were  brought  in 
triumph  to  Castle  Jones,  there  to  abide 
their  trial,  for  treasonable  designs  against 
their    sovereign   lord.     Jones,    however, 
whether  yielding  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
friends,  or  touched  with  compassion,  dis- 
missed the  girl,  under  a  strong  escort,  to 
her  father  8  house,  with  a  sort  of  threat 
that  he  would  visit  her  iniquity  upon  her 
father  and  brothers.     Meantime  the  dis- 
consolate lover  (for  lover  he  was)  enjoyed 
himself,  in  durance  vile,  in  the  village  of 
Slacht-na-brek,  by  pursuing  the  very  ex- 
hilirating  practice  of  breaking  stones,  and 
when  he  had  produced  a  sufficient  appe- 
tite, appeasing  the  same  on  the  patriarchal 
viands,  bread  and  water.     This  act,  such 
is  the  ungratitude  of  human  nature,  did 
not  in  the  least  serve  to  add  to  the  popu- 
larity of  our  host.    Threatening  letters 
were  momentarily  arriving,    to  such  an 
ettent,  that  a  passing  spectator  might  have 
imagined  that  Castle  Jones  was  fallen  from 
its  high  estate  and  become  a  penny  post. 
Sundry  were  the  humane  promises,  ez- 
ptetsed  in  thoae  multiform  epistles,  as  to 
the  treatment  which  their  correspondeat 


might  expect  to  receive,  in  the  event  of 
the  conviction  of  A  lick  Delany,  M  urder» 
nose  slitting,  assault  and  batt^fry,  burglary, 
poisoning,  and  arson,  every  crime  re- 
corded in  Blackstone  was  threatened  ;  so 
that  had  the  menaces  been  fulfilled,  the 
little  commander  of  the  Slacht-na-breka 
had  been  <  in  sooth  a  goodly  sight  to  see.' 
Meanwhile,  time  was  speeding,  and  the 
day  of  the  trial  was  fast  approaching. 
Meetings  were  holding  on  the  hills  nightly, 
and  other  symptoms  of  disaffection  were 
becoming  manifest,  so  that  it  was  expected 
that  fiom  the  squire's  representations  the 
government  would  be  disposed  to  make 
an  example  of  Delany.  He  was  accordingly 
taken  to  Dublin,  to  take  his  trial  for  high 
treason,  for  having  in  his  possession  docu- 
ments, at  the  time  of  his  capture,  which 
proved  him  to  be  a  member  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  aimed  at  the  disruption  of 
this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain.  The 
trial  will  come  on  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
for  some  purpose  connected  with  this 
matter,  it  appears  to  me  the  capture  of 
Jones  was  accomplished." 

'<  It  can  be  for  no  other  than  to  prevent 
his  producing  the  papers,  and  giving  his 
testimony,"  said  I. 

'*  Such  is  also  my  opinion,"  replied 
Butler. 

While  Butler  was  detailing  these  mat- 
ters to  me,  we  had  been  marching  towards 
the  mountains  at  a  quick  and  constant 
pace,  and  had  already  made  a  consider- 
able^progress.  The  point  which  we  wished 
to  gain  was  a  piece  of  table  land  in  the 
neighbouring  bills,  where  we  had  heard 
the  disaffected  peasantry  had  assembled  in 
strength,  and  where  we  supposed  they 
probably  held  Jones  a  prisoner.  For  two 
hours  more  the  journey  was  pursued,  with, 
the  usual  monotony  of  a  march,  enlivened 
only  by  the  occasional  witof  the  barrister,  as 
he  laboured  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  persuade 
an  old  veteran  sergeant,  that  a  law-suit 
was  a  very  advantageous  matter  to  a 
family.  The  said  sergeant  had,  at  some 
remote  period,  experienced  the  pleasures 
of  an  ejectment  process;  and  although 
Butler  demonstrated  to  a  nicety,  that  it 
was  much  more  healthful  and  poetic  not 
to  be  encumbered  with  a  domicile,  yet 
Millar  could  not  exactly  become  persuaded 
of  the  obligations  which  his  opponent  con« 
tended  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the 
brothers  of  the  black  letter.  This  friendly 
discussion  was  just  ending,  as  we  found 
ourselves  entering  a  narrow  defile,  formed 
by  two  overhanging  biib.     The   path 
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through  whieh  we  slowly  tdvtiieed)  rs* 
tembled  the  bed  of  a  moanUin  lorreot 
rather  than  a  road.  Soft  jielding  Mnd, 
through  which  the  water  ootedtDcetiantly» 
and  large  •tones  dbplaced  by  former  floodi« 
and  rolled  hither  by  the  course  of  the 
water,  interrupted  our  progreta  every  mo- 
ment. We  had  pursued  our  way  with  dif- 
ficulty half  wa^  through  the  defilct  when 
suddenly,  as  if  from  the  bowels  of  the 
iiills,  around  us  rose  ayelif  half  of  reven^ei 
and  half  an  exulting  cheer..  The  men  in- 
stantly halted.  The  Slacht-na-breks  raised 
a  considerable  noise,  as  each  augmented 
to  his  neighbour  the  hostile  nature  of  the 
appearances  around  us.  Butler  pressed 
my  arm,  and  I  surveyed  the  hills  that 
hemmed  us  in  on  every  side.  And  there 
what  an  awful  sight  presented  itself  I 
Every  foot  of  the  ptirple  heath  was  covered 
with  the  armed  peasantry ;  every  jutting 
rock  had  its  occupant,  and  airy  platforms 
on  every  precipice*  which  one  irould  have 
supposed  aecessible  only  to  the  **  lovely 
erne,"  were  tenanted*  A  cold  chill  ran  to 
my  heart,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  spectacle.  I 
am  indifferent  brave,  but  I  had  never  yet 
been  the  cause  of  spilling  human  blood, 
and  I  never  before  or  since,  experienced 
the  sensations  which  visited  my  soul,  as 
the  dreadful  certainty  forced  Itself  upon 
me,  that  blood  must  be  spilledy  and  that 
copiously,  ere  I  should  be  released  from 
my  present  position.  My  party  was  weak» 
assistance  I  had  none  to  expect  From 
tiie  nature  of  our  position,  cavalry  could 
have  been  of  no  avail,  even  had  I  been  ac« , 
comptnied  by  the  gallant  Enuiskilleners,  in- 
stead of  the  lawless  gang  of  cowards  who 
surrounded  me.  My  time  for  deliberation, 
however,  was  but  short,  for  ere  the  sur« 
prise  of  their  first  appearance  had  subsided, 
the  mob  discharged  a  shower  of  heavy 
stones  at  us,  and  bruised  several  of  the 
men  severely.  Ere  I  could  give  my  order 
Cooke  rode  up,  and  desired  me  to  fire  upon 
the  people.  I  immediately  ordered  him 
back  to  bis  men,  and  he  retreated,  mutter- 
ing '*  partisanship*'  add  *'  information."  I 
heeded  him  jittle*  however,  for  the  people 
were  making  a  demonstration  aa  if  to  de* 
scend  and  hem  us  closely  in.  I  com- 
manded my  party  to  fire  over  their  heads. 
They  obeyed,  and  the  roll  of  their  muskets 
arrested  for  a  moment  jthe  career  of  the 
mob.  At  that  moment  the  cavalry 
raised  their  carbines,  and,  ere  I  could  in- 
terfere, they  had  pulled  their  triggera,  and 
several  of  the  peasantry  had  foUeii.  This 
ivti  the  signal  ibr  a  geatfal  tSMoC  Tlioaa 


of  the  rioters  who  had  muskeksi  innie* 
diately  fired  upon  us,  killing  one  of  onr 
party  on  the  spot,  and  sending  the  hat  off 
poor  Butler.  I  saw  that  there  waa  nothing 
for  it  but  a  retreat,  and  forcing  our  way 
through  the  disorderly  crowd,  who  had 
choked  up  the  end  of  the  ravine  throuKh 
which  we  had  entered.  This  I  accordingly 
determined  to  efiect,  and  the  Slaebt*na- 
breks  no  sooner  became  aware  of  my  in- 
tention, than  they  surted  homewards  as 
fost  as  their  horses  might  carry  them* 
They  had  no  sooner  approached  the  out- 
let of  the  ravine,  however,  than  awdl 
directed  fire  threw  them  into  eonfusioo, 
and  told  me  that  I  should  have  a  warm  re> 
caption  on  my  way  backwards*  Butler 
had  sebed  the  musket  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen,  and  befell  into  the  ranks  as  we 
marched  quickly  towards  the  ^M>t  where 
we  thought  we  could  most  easily  snake  our 
exit,  the  peasantry  firing  dropping  shols 
at  us  all  the  way.  At  length  wo  reaefaed 
the  outlet,  but  a  very  hostile  array  hers 
presented  Itself.  All  the  pikemen  had  con- 
gregated together,  and  stationed  themselTCS 
to  dispute  our  passage,  with  tlieir  long 
and  deadly  weapons  at  the  diarge.  Tbii 
waa  sufficiently  appalling,  but  no  time  wis 
to  be  lost.  Accoidlngly  we  gave  one  watt 
directed  volley.  A  momentary  wavaliig 
was  apparent,  we  charged  impetuously. 
They  broke,  and  we  passed  out  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  cavalry,  however,  were 
not  so  fortunate.  The  pikemen  again  dosed, 
shewingafrontinwards  and  anothe^towsrds 
us.  The  remaining  crowds  came  fast  deva 
from  the  side  of  Uie  ravine,  and  iBOSt  of 
the  unfortunate  troop  were  totally  hemmed 
in.  Our  position  at  this  moment  was  a 
critical  one.  The  slaughter  of  the  troop 
commenced,  and  oh  I  heaven!  what  a  scene 
of  carnage  there  was  then.  We  had  re- 
loaded and  gave  the  pikemen  another  vol- 
ley. We  then  charged  again»  but  they  re- 
mained firm  and  unbroketi,  and  seemed  satis- 
fied if  they  prevented  us  from  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  troop  of  horse,  against  whom 
they  seemed  to  have  an  unboiinded  anti* 
patby.  I  saw  that  we  should  be  over- 
powered by  numbers  the  moment  the 
slaughter  of  the  dragoons  should  be  e^ 
fect^,  and,  accordingly,  I  made  a  retreat, 
followed  by  the  few  dragoons^  (including 
their  leader^  Cooke^)  who  had  escapea 
the  carnage.  With  feelings  whieh  esii 
scarce  be  imagined,  I  pursued  my  vsy 
towards  Castle  Jones,  with  my  friend  Bat* 
ltt$  whose  vivacity  had  received  a  dreads 
fidahadu  Anived  Ifaera  I  aeat  tticfastia 
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dM  jinper  tatfiorilieff  smI  Mt  down  lo 
tvMl  Ibe  neoeuary  Mieooar%  Batler  sllll 
•ootliNiiiig  with  me* 

Tlie  nest  day  bat  one  aft^r  llie  nas- 
iMre  of  the  cavalryt  we  .were  dielurbed 
kte  ia  the  night  by  a  knockioff  at 
the  pMteni  of  the  Ca|ytain'9  nannon.  In  a 
nomeot  aomo  of  the  toldiera  had  reaebed 
the  door;  as  it  was  not  a  time  for  eereoioayy 
I  and  tny  friend  joined  ihem  for  the  pur- 
MMS  of  learning  the  name  of  the  applicant 
Neiooner«  however^  had  a  question  to  that 
effeet  been  put,  than  an  indignant  "  Open 
ike  deor  in  the  King's  name  r  announced 
the  presenoe  of  the  maater  of  the  mannon 
ia  peison*  The  door  was  thrown  open  in- 
ataotl^,  and  Captain  Jones,  followed  by  an 
sibletie  countryman,  entered  the  hall 

When  the  Captain  entered  the  house, 
without  drying  to  bestow  a  single  glance 
tof  leeogaition  Upon  Butler  of  myself,  he 
tamed  iowardn  his  eompanion,  and  telling 
kirn  to  walk  into  the  pariour,  he  proceeded 
thither  himself.  We  looked  at  eaeh  other 
hi  nrpriae  as  he  left  ua^  and  determining 
if  {Mttible  to  hear  hia  adrentaret  we 
Joiaed  hhn  Imnoediately. 

*<Caplatn  Jonea,"  aaid  I,  Ha  I  entered,  <4 
csDgratulate  you  on  your  return*  I  had  moat 
painful  apprehensions  for  your  safety/* 
*<ldareaa)ry4»uliad,8ir,'*  he  replied,gruffly, 
^  hat  I  tuppose  your  apprehensions  were  all 
foaiadalgedinonmy  behalf,  though  indeed 
ui  I  beetk  ahotl>y  the  rebela,  1  auppose 
jon  would  most  probably  hare  reported 
the  matter  to  the  government,*'  he  added, 
with  what  he  intended  for  a  sublime  sneer. 

**  I  should  hare  been  most  happy,"  I  re- 
plied, and  determined  to  speak  no  more 
on  the  anlject,  at  least  for  that  occasion. 
My  resolve  was,  however,  ia  vain,  for  my 
Kply  80  roused  the  squife,  that  he  darted  a 
look  of  ferocity  at  me,  and  demanded  what 
I  meant  <«  1  seldom  B|)eak  In  riddles,''  I 
iBswered,  **  but  I  refrain  from  explanation 
tt  present,  as  you  are  not  ezaetly  in  die 
best  frame  of  mind,'*  and  rising  I  imme- 
diately left  the  room  and  retired  to  bed. 
The  subject  I  did  not  again  allude  to  during 
ny  brief  stay  at  Castle  Jones,  but  Butler 
was  indefatigable  in  his  enquiries,  and  from 
bim  I  subsequently  learned  the  aubatance 
of  the  following  narrative.     At  the  dia- 

Ersion  of  the  mob,  which  had  been  eol- 
-led  in  the  croft,  the  greater  number  of 
them  eaeaped  in  the  direction  in  which 
^es  had  placed  binfaelf.  Irritated  and 
^ng^  flt  ^e  arrival  of  aaaiatinea  ¥^  the 
^Qire,  and  knowuBg  that  on  the  perma- 
BaatalatioBing  of  a  deltdiflMll  ia  iMr 


their  occupation  would  be 
to  a  certainty  gone,  they  determined  to 
enact  a  plan  of  revenge  upon  their  enemy, 
aa  wdl  aa  to  render  an  essential  service  to 
Delany,  who  was  abiding  his  trial  in  New- 
gate. Accordingly,  one  of  the  boldest  of 
the  party,  seizing  a  propitious  moment, 
crept  slowly  forward  to  the  vigilant  Captain, 
and  placing  the  hook  of  his  pike  into  the 
belt  of  the  commander,  drew  him  from 
his  steed  to  the  earth,  and  bound  him  in  a 
moment,  conjuring  him  to  be  silent  on  pain 
of  being  instantly  dispatched.  This  in- 
juoction  was  not  given,  however,  till  Jones 
had  uttered  the  cry  of  despair,  which  had 
reached  my  ears  at  the  distance  at  which 
I  stood.  The  Captain  was  no  sooner  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  thongs,  than  he  was 
lifted  in  the  arms  of  four  strong  men  and 
hurried  towards  the  precipitate  dell,  into 
which  we  had  attempted  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate. Here  three  of  the  bearers  relin- 
quished their  hold  upon  him,  and  one  of 
thefour  with  giant  strength  swung  him  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  from  one  gnarled 
root  to  another,  down  the  rugged  side  of 
the  precipice — Jones  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  predpitated  into  the  dark  and 
mshing  stream  beneath.  At  length  the 
peaaant  reached  a  ledge  of  rock  which 
overhung  the  river,  and  nearly  met  a 
aimilar  ledger  which  rose  from  the  op- 
posite bank.  Here  he  halted,  and  laying 
down  his  almost  inanimate  burthen,  he 
muttered. 

*^n>ould  be  a  worthy  deed  to  rowl 
ye  into  the  sthrame — ^bot  yer  time 
isn't  come.  Holy  Vii^n,  keep  us  from 
timptashun,'*  he  continued,  in  whispering 
tones  of  thrilling  emotion  ;  *'  Captin  Jones, 
ye  hung  my  own  mother's  son,  Neal 
O'Donnel,  or  yer  immisaries  did  it,  which 
is  all  wan,  and  ye  disgraced  them  that 
had  alvir  a  word  to  be  sed  to  them  nor 
theirs,  that  *ud  make  their  cheeks  grow  red, 
fen*  they  that  bad  in  their  veins  the  red 
blood  of  the  Tirconnel  Mores.  Mary 
Mother,  hould  my  ban'  this  night"  The 
terror  of  Jones  was  too  great  almost  for 
human  suffering,  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  mountain  torrent,  as  it  seethed  and 
boiled  in  blackness  and  fury,  an  hundred 
f^t  beneath.  At  length  he  gasped  for 
breath,  as  he  articulated  with  a  struggle  : 

'^  Gold  1  my  good  man— gold  you  shall 
have."  ^ 

«Is  it  money  for  my  own  blood?" 
demanded  the  peasant,  rising  in  his  wrath, 
and  seising  upon  hia  prisoner,  who  was 
4nmb  with  horror;  ^  is  it  money  ye  offer 
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for  the  price  or  my  r^Vebge  ?  would  gold 
have  bought  the  life  of  Neal  O'Donnel,  as 
he  swung  like  a  dog  in  the  front  of  the 
•county  gaol.  But  life  for  life  is  God's  own 
law/*  he  muttered,  as  he  hauled  Jones  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  inten- 
•ded  victim  struggled  in  vain  to  burst  his 
'bonds,  with  the  iron  strength  of  man  in  his 
•last  extremity.     He  was  unable  to  speak, 
(but  the  big  drops  rolled  down  his  livid 
(features,  and  his  hair  stood  bristling  up  in 
the  horrible  agony  of  his  mind.  They  had 
reached  the  utmost  end  of  the  ledge,  and 
'O'Donnel  was  disengaging  his  hands  from 
his  antagonist  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
*h\m  the  final  impetus,  when  he  was  pi- 
<4iioned  from  behind  by  his  companions,  who 
^had   now   descended  from    the    hanging 
^brushwood,  where  they  had  kept  watch 
lin  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  firing  upon 
tniy  party  beneath.     Their  timely  arrival 
saved  Jones's  life,  and  they  proceeded  to 
^blindfold  him,  and  bear  him  off.     When 
nhe  bandage  was  again  removed  from  the 
•eyes  of  the  squire,  he  found  {limself  in 
tthe  capacious  parlour  of  some  ancient 
Qiouse,  AS  was  evident  from  the  wainscot 
««d  ;furaiture,  a  little  peasant  boy,  who 
would -.answer  none  of«his  questions,  was 
his  only  attendant,  and  in  this  durance  was 
he  kept  until  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
J>elany*s  trial,  when  he  was  returned  to 
avithin  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  bound 
iand  blindfold. 

The  peasant  who  accompanied  him,  and 


who  was  one  of  his  tenants,  had  foand  him 
in  this  state  upon  the  road,  and  Jones  having 
detailed  to  him  his  miseries,  and  described 
the  house  in  which  he  had  been  confined, 
the  countryman  stated  that  he  knew  s 
mansion  having  such  rooms*  and  offered 
to  guide  him  thither.  This  propo- 
sition Jones  had  joyfully  accepted,  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  couotiy 
which  the  man  possessed,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  eventually  able  to  ap- 
prehend his  captors.  Guided  by  thisknare, 
he  accordingly  proceeded  next  day  to  ap- 
prehend the  members  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable family,  whose  Cromwellite  mao* 
sion  answered  in  certain  points  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  place  of  his  captivitv. 
This  family  consisted  of  an  old  lady  aiid 
gentleman,  with  an  only  son  and  daughter. 
These  Jones  marched  prisoners  before  a 
neighbouring  justice,  and  after  an  investi- 
gation of  a  most  original  nature,  the  gallant 
Captain  failed  to  prove  his  accusationa, 
and  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  All 
other  of  his  searches  had  a  similar  result, 
and  he  was  fain  to  rest  satisfied  with  bii 
safe  escape.  O'Donnel  had  Bed  to 
America,  and  Jones  could  not  identify  hit 
associates  of  the  glen  ;  his  disappointment 
at  which  circumstance  was  but  little  alle- 
viated by  the  fact,  that  Delany  was  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  evidence,  owing  to  bis 
absence  from  the  trial.  A  few  days  after 
these  occurrences  I  got  the  route,  and  left 
Castle  Jones  joyfully,  and  for  CTer. 
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<r£v!rjr  piercing  note  inflicts  a  wound.  "^Popb's    Odyssey. 

'Tis«aid,  when  old  Amphion  pla/d, 
'The  stones  his  tuneful  skill  obey*d ; 
And  the  wild  beasts,  on  Thracian  plains, 
:Danc'd  to  the  sound  of  Orpheus'  strains ; 
:But  were  you  then  such  notes  to  vent, 
-As  here  our  shuddering  nerves  torment^ 
The  stones,  to  stop  your  odious  breath, 
IVould.give  you  a  St.  Stephen's  death; 
And  the  wild  beasts,  that  could  not  bear  you. 
Would  fly,  or  into  pieces  teac  you. 
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IRISH  ARTISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

[A  PEOPLE  who  for  generations  have  been  told  that  they  have  no  country,  are  Baturally 
apt  to  fall  into  forgetfulness  of  those,  whom  under  other  circumstanees  they  would  most 
proudly  recognise  and  remember.  Thus,  when  our  men  of  genius  have  been  forced^  for 
lack  of  all  encouragement  or  even  fair  play  at  home,  to  migrate  to  other  lands,  we  huve 
absolutely  lost  sight  of  them,  and  they  by  consequence  of  us.  'Tis  a  sad  thov^ity  a 
thought  intolerably  mournful,  were  the  future  as  dark  as  the  past. 

Bat  thanks  be  unto  God,  it  is  not  so.  The  winter  of  our  misery  and  deslituiiom  i». 
well  nigh  ended — the  spring  time  is  at  hand.  Exile  shall  not  be  always  the  path  of  aa 
Irishman  to  honour.  We  begin  even  already  to  ask : — Our  spiritually  great  oneflf 
whither  have  you  wandered  to  ?  How  fare  ye  in  the  land  of  yo«ir  involuntary  adop- 
tioQ?  If  the  returning  time  be  not  yet  come,  at  least  crave  we  to  hear  of  your  wel- 
fare  aad  success ;  tell  us  of  your  triumphs,  that  in  your  glory  we  may  triumph  too  ? 

With  these  feelings,  and  seeking  for  the  means  of  yielding  them  gratificatioDy  nr* 
have  sought  from  the  friendly  and  faithful  pen  of  one,  to  whom  art  and  Ireland  are 
equally  dear,  some  notes  of  the  part  borne  by  our  countrymen  in  the  annual  exhibitioii 
this  season  in  London.  We  happen  to  have  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  estlmatiag: 
the  truth  and  justness  of  appreciation,  which  characterises  the  following  notices ;  aad 
with  the  single  censure  from  our  editorial  throne,  that  they  are  but  too  feW;  we  beg 
leave  to  present  them  to  our  readers.] — Ed. 


The  President,  Si  a  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  exhibits  several  portraits,  all  pos- 
sessiog  in  a  high  degree  the  excellencies 
of  the  artist.  His  manner  is  less  pleasing 
tfaau  that  of  many  of  our  portrait  painters, 
bat  his  faults  (if  faults  they  be,)  are  on 
the  right  side.  His  pictures  are  generally 
hard,  and  inclining  to  blackness  in  the 
shadows;  the  first  evidently  proceeding 
(torn  the  very  careful  attention  which  he 
pays  to  the  drawing  of  the  minutest  arti- 
culatioos.  As  subjects  for  study,  his  works 
are  most  valuable  ;  no  part  is  slurred  over 
or  less  regarded  than  another:  they  all 
possess  unity  and  harmony.  He  attempts 
nothing  beyond  his  strength,  and  can  ac- 
count for  every  line  and  touch  as  assisting 
his  design.  With  very  few  exceptions,  his 
pictures  this  year  rank  the  best  amongst 
the  portraits. 

The  "  Portrait  of  Lord  Denman^  is  a 
most  admirable  picture.  It  is  a  full-length 
standing  figure,  in  the  official  robes.  As 
a  likeness  it  is  excellent ;  the  accessories 
are  most  judiciously  arranged,  assisting 
the  composition  without  distracting  the 
attention  from  the  principal  object;  it  is 
throughout  extremely  simple  and  very 
dignified. 

The  "  Portrait  of  Robert  Berkeley,  Esq,"" 
is  perhaps  the  best  picture,  for  coluur,  ex- 
hibited by  the  President.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  fact  portrait,  a  half-length,  but 
fall  of  individuality  and  character.    The 
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colour  is  most  harmonious  and  flesh-like  ;• 
and  although  most  carefully  painted,  it  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  done  with  the  greateat 
facility. 

Richard  Rothwell  exhibits  two  pie« 
tures  only  ;  both  portraits,  and  of  8ubj«cta 
not  calculated  to    afford   scope    fbr  his 
poetry  of  conception,  and  beauty  of  exe«* 
cution.  One  is  a  "Portrait  ofMrs^  Sheikpf 
authoress  of  Frankenstein.*'    No  artist  of 
the  present  day  more  sensibly  feels  and 
depicts  the  perfections  of  female  loveliness 
than    Rothwell.      His  portraits    possess 
charms  for  the  most  callous ;  witness  his 
*<  Remembrance,"  and  ''  Noviciate  M endi* 
cants."      In    this    picture    he    has    put 
forth  all  the  strength   the  subject  would 
admit  of.     But  although  we  cannot  help 
feeling  interest  in  a  likeness  of  such  a  wo- 
man, as  the  wife  of  Shelley,  we  roust  ever 
regret  the  limits  which  the  necessity  of  ad- 
herence to  identity,  lays  on  such  a  pencil 
as  Rothwell's.     The  colour  throughout  is 
very  charming,  and  the  picture  painted  (as 
all  his  are)  with  the  greatest   care.     The 
expression  of  the  head  too  is  very  sweet, 
but  it  does  not  fill  the  mind,  and  interest 
the  feelings, as  some  of  his  works  do.  Who 
could  look  with    indifference,  or  help  par- 
ticipating ill   the  siibdiieii  and  thoughtful 
sentiment  of  the  *'  Sliyiy," 

•*  Her  bosom  lock'd  in  mpuiorys  spell. 
Scarce  rises  to  her  breath ; 

or  help  envying  the  light-heartedness  of 
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the  happy,  Innocent  subject  of  his  picture, 
exhibited  this  year  at  the  British  Gallery. 
But  the  work  of  highest  power  and  ge- 
nius in  the  entire  of  this  year's  exhibition 
in  London,  is  the  "  Banquet  Scene  in  M€lc* 
beth^  by  Daniel  Mac  Clise/'  The 
command  of  pencil  and  immensity  of  con- 
ception in  this  picture  are  wonderfuL  No 
artist  of  the  day  possesses  such  facility  of 
drawing  as  Mac  CHse.  His  pictures  teem 
with  imagination  ;  indeed  his  ideas  appear 
to  flow  too  fast;  and  his  works  are  gene- 
rally so  overwhelmed  with  figures,  that  we 
might  wish  he  had  divided  one  into  half  a 
dozen;  for  which  he  provides  ample  sub- 
ject. His  very  power  of  drawing,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  transfer  his  ideas  to  the  can- 
vass the  moment  they  are  originated,  and 
paint  them  at  once,  causes  the  want  of 
unity,  which  is  frequently  such  a  draw- 
back to  the  perfection  of  his  pictures.  He 
has  here  avoided  this  fault,  which  has  so 
often  been  charged  on  him.  The  picture 
is  perfectly  harmonious,  and  better  in  co- 
lour than  almost  any  he  has  painted.  The 
sublimity  of  conception  and  extraordinary 
power  of  execution,  must  strike  even  the 
most  uneducated  eye.  The  story  is  fully 
told,  and  is  tragic  throughout;  the  acces- 
Boriesare  painted  with  a  fidelity  that  makes 
them  appear  real,  and  the  expression  in 
each  head  is  perfect,  all  bearing  on  the 
subject,  yet  each  produced  by  a  different 
impulse.  The  scene  is  a  large  vaulted 
chamber;  the  thrones  placed  against  a 
pillar  in  the  centre,  which  is  decorated 
with  a  trophy  of  armour  and  banners ;  be- 
fore the  thrones  two  tables  are  laid,  leaving 
a  passage  between  them ;  behind  the  pil- 
lars are  other  tables,  covered  with  plate 
and  viands,  and  surrounded  by  guests. 
A  chair  is  placed,  with  its  back  to  the 
spectator,  in  the  very  front  of  the  picture, 
on  which  the  shade  of  Ban  quo  rests.  The 
moment  chosen  is  when  Macbeth  first  sees 
the  apparition.  He  has  just  let  the  goblet 
of  wine  fall  from  his  hand,  and  supports 
himself  against  the  table,  which  he  grasps 
with  one  hand  convulsively.  His  knees 
bend  under  him,  and  refuse  to  bear  his 
body  up;  his  face  is  horribly  expressive  of 
the  extremest  terror.  The  colour  has  for- 
saken his  cheeks;  a  livid  paleness  is  spread 
all  over  them ;  his  eyes  start  from  their 
sockets  ;  his  mouth  partly  open,  as  if  with 
the  intent  to  address  « the  horrible  sha- 
dow,'' refuses  to  obey  iu  office ;  he  is  in- 
capable of  motion,  speech,  or  thought; 
his  mind  is  entirely  filled  with  the  one  ap- 
palling idea,  and  conscience  has  so  over- 


powered his  faculties  as  to  paralyze  his 
body.  Lady  Macbeth  has  just  advanced 
to  him;  a  melancholy  grandeur  of  ex- 
pression pervades  the  whole  figure ;  she 
exhibits  no  trepidation  or  bustling  unea- 
siness ;  she  approaches  her  lord  as  one  ac- 
customed to  see  him  *' often  thus;"  oo 
action  of  limb  or  muscle  can  for  a  mo- 
ment cause  the  guests  to  distrust  her  tale. 
Masculine  ambition,  self-command,  and 
dignity,  are  finely  pourtrayed  in  her 
figure.  She  has  not  yet  addressed  the  as- 
tonished assembly,  but  h^r  raised  hand  ex- 
presses the  substance  of  her  speech. 

The  ghost  is  most  sublimely  conceived. 
It  is  literally  a  ** horrible  shadow;"  juit 
such  as  fancy  might  suggest  as  likely  to 
haunt  the  guilty.  It  does  not  rest  in  the 
chair,  but  rather  hovers  aver  iL  It  is  on- 
eubstantial,  yet  most  palpable,  like  a 
cloud  of  mist,  just  resolved  into  something 
like  the  human  shape,  and  which  a  breatb 
would  again  dissolve  to  vapour.  It  is  visi- 
ble to  Macbeth  alone ;  and  this  most  dif- 
ficult point  is  very  ably  told.  The  guests 
all  express  the  utmost  astonishment,  jet 
each  in  a  different  way,  as  supposing  the 
confusion  to  proceed  from  different  causae 
Some  indignantly  unsheathe  their  wea- 
pons, ready  to  avenge  an  insult  to  their 
king;  the  vacant  wonder  of  many,  and 
the  suspicious  observations  .of  others,  all 
assist  the  design  ;  but  the  eyes  of  all  are 
turned  to  the  king  alone.  Two  servants 
rush  forward  with  flambeaux,  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  disorder.  They  are  imme- 
diately before  the  ghost,  but  do  not  see 
it,  and  stare  far  beyond  the  place  their 
search  should  be  directed  to.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  points  in  the  picture,  and 
most  ably  managed.  The  whole  is  con- 
ceived by  a  mind  of  the  highest  order, 
and  worked  out  with  extraordinary  effect. 
The  draperies,  armour,  &c.  are  almost  too 
truly  painted,  and  the  wine  spilled  on  the 
ground  so  deceptive,  that  you  would  ima- 
gine it  must  run  from  the  canvass. 

The  "  Scene  from  Twelfth  Night;'  by 
the  same  artist,  is  a  small  picture,  of  ex- 
quisite talent  and  beauty.  It  is  more  pleas- 
ing in  subject  than  the  Banquet  Scene, 
and  equally  able  in  arrangement,  drawing 
and  execution, — ^very  charming  too  in 
colour.  The  Malvoiio  is  the  very  per- 
sonification of  vanity  and  self-conceit; 
and  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  ex- 
pression of  wonder  and  pity  for  his  folly, 
which  Olivia's  face  and  attitude  convey. 
She  is  turning  round  to  the  arch  and 
witty  Maria  (who  cannot  restrain  herdelight 
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at  the  success  of  her  scheme),  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  grotesque  exhibition  be- 
fore her.  The  scene  is  a  terrace,  with 
prim  flower  knots  and  quaintly  cropped 
hedges ;  all  painted  with  a  fidelity  that  is 
most  admirable,  and  so  artfully  managed, 
as  to  produce  a  highly  agreeable  and  har- 
monious effect  out  of  objects,  whose  pre- 
cision of  form  is  wholly  opposed  to  pictur- 
esque arrangement.  Every  flower  is  as 
highlyfinished  as  the  principal  partsof  the 
work ;  but  with  such  skill,  that  they  all 
keep  their  places  and  assist  the  design. 
Although  requiring  so  much  less  mind  to 
ooQceiTethan  the  Macbeth  picture,  yet  from 
the  truth  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  the 
painting,  it  will  rank  quite  as  high  as  a 
work  of  art,  if  not  higher ;  and  by  the 
mass  of  people  it  may  be  even  more  ad- 
mired. 

A  "^  Scene  from  Gil  Bias:  Gil  Bias 
dresses  en  Cavalier!*  A  small  picture, 
very  finely  painted.  The  broker  is  plying 
his  trade  with  consummate  skill,  and  rub- 
bing the  velvet  with  the  air  and  expression 
of  an  experienced  judge ;  at  the  same  time 
he  is  attentively  watching  his  poor  dupe, 
who  thinks  of  nothing  beyond  the  fascina- 
tions of  his  own  person.  He  has  donned 
the  gaudy  blue  doublet,  and  stands,  with 
arms  "  a  kimbo,"  admiring  his  figure  in  a 
looking-glass.  Some  females,  evidently 
confederates  of  the  broker,  are  peeping  in 
at  the  open  door,  and  highly  enjoy  the 
scene. 

This  passage   is   most  admirable.    It 
helps  out  the  story  in  a  natural  and  clever 
way — ^their  participation  in  the  dishonesty 
of  the  dealer,  and  perception  of  the  simpli- 
city of  Gil  Bias,  puts  you  at  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  tale.     The  apprentices  are 
cleverly  conceived.     One  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  stupid  fag,  and  waits  patiently 
the  result  of  his  trouble  in  untying  the 
bundles.     The  other  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  his  master's  business.     He  already  sees 
that  be  has  an  inexperienced  and  confid- 
ing youth  to  deal  with ;  one  whose  theo- 
retic knowledge  of  the  knaveries   of  his 
fellow  man,  is  just  sufficient  to  make  him 
display  a  distrust,  which  their  practical 
roguery  defeats.     Were  he  other  than  the 
most  uninitiated,  he  must  observe  the  tri- 
nrophant  gratification  of  the  young  cheat ; 
but  he  is  too  much  absorbed  in  his  bargain 
to  notice  it;  or  if  he  does,  he  attributes 
hb  delight  to  admiration  of  his  appearance. 
The  expressions  in  all  the  figures  through- 
out the  picture  are  capital;  the  dealer's 
espedaUy.    He  ia  one  with  whom  disho- 


nesty ranks  as  virtue  ;  to  be  studied  and 
practised,  beyond  every  thing  else.  The 
Gil  Bias  is  a  happy,  light-hearted  youth, 
virtuously  disposed,  but  without  firmness 
enough  to  resist  temptation.  The  con-* 
trast  between  him  and  the  old  man  is  very 
fine,  and  the  whole  beautifully  painted; 
but  almost  too  low  in  tone  for  the  nature 
of  the  subject 

"  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Thomas  a 
Beckett*  painted  by  A.  W.  Elmore,  is  the 
only  picture  by  this  youthful  artist  in  the 
exhibition,  and  considered  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  calculated  to  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  author.     As  the 
work   of  a  very  young  man  it  is,  how- 
ever,   worthy    of   peculiar    admiration. 
The   subject    is    in    the    very    highest 
walk  of  art,   and   requiring  mature  and 
sound   understanding    of  its    principles: 
and  the  picture  bears  evidence  of  close 
and    careful    study,    and  knowledge  of 
no  ordinary  extent.     The  composition  is 
admirable,  and  the  painting  of  the  details 
forcible  and  unconstrained.     The  kneel- 
ing figure  of  the    martyr  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  is  made  princi- 
pal by  the  quietness  of  its  action,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  stirring  bustle  of  the  rest  of 
the  figures,  and  the  concentration  of  light 
and  positive  colour  which  the  pontifical 
robes,  in  which  he  is  clad,  afford.     The 
resigned  expression  of  the  head  is  very 
fine  ;  he  sees  there  is  no  mercy  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  murderers,  and  appeals  to 
heaven  alone.     Behind  him,  a  ruffian,  in 
whom  no  kindly  feeling  can  exist,  is  about 
to  deal  him  a  blow  of  a  huge  two-handed 
sword,  while  another  in  front  is  preparing 
to  hew  him  down  with  a  battle-axe.     This 
figure,  (the  back  of  which  is  to  the  spec- 
tator), is  very  ably  drawn,  and  the  chain 
armour,  in  which  he  is  clad,  beautifully 
and  truly  painted.     This  figure  is  won- 
derfully relieved  from   the  back-ground, 
and  stands  firmly  ;  his  action  is  capitally 
expressed,  and  harmonizes  with  the  chief 
group  very  well.     The  altar,  with  its  pa- 
raphernalia, occupies  the  corner  of  the 
picture,  and  is  very  judiciously  managed. 
£nough  is  shewn  of  it  to  allow  you  at 
once  to  see  the  locality  of  the  murderer, 
while  its  situation  in  the  immediate  front 
sets  the  group  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the 
canvass.    The  chalices  overturned,    the 
crucifix,   and  the  incense   pans,  are  all 
made  out  with  the  greatest  precision ;  but 
do  not  for  a  moment  divert  the  attention 
from  the  actors  of  the  scene.     A  group 
of  monks  and  attendants  in  the  distance. 
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some  contending  uselessly  with  their  per* 
secutors,  others  attempting  to  appeal  for 
meroy,  while  some  are  incapable  of  action 
from  terror*  fills  up  part  of  the  back- 
groundy  and  the  same  confusion  carried 
out  of  the  picture,  by  groups  of  monks 
and  contending  soldiers  on  the  stair-case, 
which  runs  diagonally  from  the  top  across 
the  picture,  by  making  the  subject  inde- 
finite, gives  additional  effect  to  the  work. 
When  the  age  of  the  artist  is  considered, 
it  is  a  wonderful  effort,  and  gives  promise 
of  bis  soon  ranking  amongst  the  very  first 
of  the  day.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Italy,  where  the  judicious  and  careful 
study,  which  his  judgment  will  direct,  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  will  no  doubt 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  his  art,  which  is 
already  well  matured. 

S.  LovKB  exhibits  three  pictures  this 
season.  **  The  CoUeen  Baton  and  the 
CoUeen-dhu — peamnU^  is  a  large  water- 
colour  drawing  of  two  children.  The 
fteling  and  arrangement  are  extremely 

?retty,  and  the  execution  beautiful. 
*he  CoUeen-dhu,  a  fine  dark-eyed  lively 
child,  rests  in  the  lap  of  her  companion, 
who  is  seated  on  a  rugged  piece  of  rock 
o\ferffrown  with  moss.  Both  the  figures 
are  looking  out  of  the  picture ;  and  the 


dark-eyed  lass  is  coaxing  yon  into  mirth 
whether  you  will  or  no.  She  is  very  Iriih 
in  face  and  expression.  The  colour  of  the 
drawing  is  mellow  and  good,  and  the 
landscape  excellent;  but  it  wants  force 
and  solidity,  and  although  broadly  painted, 
bears  too  much  the  appearance  of  labour. 
"  Portrait  of  Miss  Fhrence  Hepworik^ 
«  Tick,  tick,  tick." 

One  of  the  sweetest  miniatures  Lover 
ever  painted.  A  lovely  little  child,  seated 
on  a  high-backed  antique  chair,  is  listening 
to  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  which  she  holds 
to  her  ear.  Childish  wonder  and  delight 
are  beautifully  expressed  in  the  little  face. 
It  is  painte<l  with  great  care,  and  finished 
highly  in  the  artist's  very  best  manner. 
It  was  evidently  a  most  pleasing  task,  and 
is  perfectly  natural  and  unafibcted. 

ScAMLA^N  has  two  very  clever  drawings 
— one  a  portrait  of  ^^The  celebrated 
steeple-chase  horse,  Liottery,"  and  another, 
which  he  calls  "Captain  Rock,  and  fats 
first  lieutenant,  Terry  Ait,"  an  exceed- 
ingly good  drawing  of  two  Irish  bravos. 

There  are  many  other  fine  pictures  by 
Irish  artists  in  the  exhibition  this  year,  bat 
we  must  reserve  our  account  of  them  for 
some  other  opportunity. 


THE    DIVISION     OF    THE    WORLD. 


FROM  THE  GSaMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 


*'  Take  hence  the  world,  and  it  to  men  deliver ! —  ]   ^*  Alas !  shall  I  alone  be  all-neglected  ? 


*Ti«  theirs'*— such  was  the  mandate  of  high  Jore, 
**  As  a  possession  which  shall  last  for  ever ; 
And  portioned  let  it  be  in  peace  and  love  !" 

Then  mortal  things  the  human  type-jj^ift  having, 
All  busily  did  hasten,  young  nnd  old  ; 

The  Husbandman  seized  on  the  crop  rich-waving, 
And  on  the  forest-chase  the  Baron  bold ; 

Merchants  whereon  to  build  their  stores  selecting. 
The  Abbot  chose  the  invigorating  wine ; 

The  King  his  fortalice  and  gate  erecting, 
0*er  street  and  bridge,  proclaimed,  '*  The  tenth 
is  mine  !*' 

Lste,  and  long  after  these  had  made  partition. 
From  a  far  distant  place  the  Poet  came ; 

Ah,  nought  remained  for  him  from  Earth's  divi-. 
sion, 
Vbr  hif  first-ehoien  ahare  each  man  doth  claim ! 


And  woe  is  me,  me,  thy  most  faithful  son  !** 

Thus  then  aloud  complained  the  Bard  rejected, 

Prostrate  before  great  Jove's  eternal  throne. 

**  Thou  hast  been  wandering  in  the  land  BIysian 
Of  Dream?,'*  replied  the  (iod» "  so  urge  not  me ; 

AVhere  were  thou,  when  of  Earth  tbej  made  divi« 
sion  ?" 
"  I  was,**  replied  the  Poet,  "here by  thee  ; 

My  eye  upon  thy  countenance  was  dwellinf-^ 
My  ear  did  drink  the  sounds  of  heavenly  song ; 

Pardon  the  spirit,  lost  *mid  the  glory  excelling, 
The  cause  that  in  the  world  I  thus  have  wrong!" 

'^  The  earth,"  said  Jove,  **  to  other  men  is  giveo ; 

The  harvest,  chase,  mart,  rest  not  now  with  me ; 
But  wilt  thou  take  up  thy  abode  in  heaven  ? 

When  e'er  thou  comest  it  shall  ope  to  thee.*' 
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Tales  hy  the  Mtmarty  Family.  The  Wife 
Hunter^  3  vols.  The  Husband  Hunter^ 
3  vols.  Edited  by  Denis  Ignatius 
MoRiARTY,  Esq. 

Tbe  writings  of  Mr.  Moriarty  certainly 
betray  no  lack  of  national  spirit.  **  The 
Wife  Hunter,  or  Memoirs  of  M.  P.s,"  ex- 
hibits the  perfections  and  defects  of  its 
author's  style ;  his  insight  into  character, 
and  the  consequent  individuality  of  his 
dramatis  personam ;  his  keen  perception  of 
the  ladicrous;  his  occasional  eloquence; 
his  natural  and  spirited  dialogue;  all 
worked  up  into  a  loose  and  careless  tale, 
which  has  scarcely  any  pretension  to  what 
novel-readers  term  plot.  This  novel  is  a 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  JohnO*Brien 
Grant,  and  Murrough  O'Driscoll,  a  pair 
of  aspiring  Irish  country  gentlemen,  who 
are  not  particularly  fastidious  respecting 
the  means  whereby  they  may  acquire 
wealth  or  eminence,  and  whose  restless 
and  bustling  propensities >  impel  them  to 
engage  in  the  political  agitation  which 
preceded  the  concessions  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament to  the  Catholics  in  1793.  Hoping 
to  include  matrimony  among  their  other 
adventures,  they  manoeuvre  to  get  into 
parliament,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
coveted  appendage  of  M.P.  to  their  names, 
may  aid  them  in  their  matrimonial  specu- 
lations. Murrough  O'Driscoll  is  wholly 
unencumbered  with  any  superfluous  diffi- 
dence as  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
own  abilities ;  we  quote  his  modest  esti- 
mate of  his  powers : — 

*'  I  pique  royfelf  on  being  able  to  do  any  thing 
or  every  thing  that  mortal  man  can  do.  In  the 
stable,  I  am  groom  and  farrier ;  in  tbe  field,  I  am 
always  the  best  jockey  and  best  sportsman  ;  fn  the 
baU-room,  I  would  venture  to  rival  La  Pique ;  at 
cards,  I  am  a  very  Hoyle  ;  stick  me  in  the  pu]pit» 
and  never  preaebed  a  better  parson  i  on  tbe  stage, 
I  am  aujkit  at  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  melo- 
drama; my  voice  is  in  itself  a  whole  orchestra— 
ftotesy  big  drums  and  all !  In  tbe  kennel,  my  abi- 
lities are  prominent :  there  never  was  a  dog  that  I 
could  not  make,  worm,  or  cure  ;  in  the  drawing- 
room,  I  am  A  Chesterfield ;— at  fair,  market  or 
pattern,  I  can  box,  wrestle,  or  play  quarter-ataff 
with  any  man;  on  tbe  hustings,  believe  me,  I 
should  be  omnipotent ;  and  in  parliament  I  should 
bfr-the  devil !*'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  56—57.) 

While  Murrough  smuggles  and  plays 
comical  tricks  on  the  revenue  service,  and 
nnites  with  young  Grant  in  a  joint  scheme 
of  political  ambition^  the  latter  falls  in 


love  with  Mary  Sheridan,  a  peasant  girl, 
who  really  is  charmingly  painted  by  the 
author.  She  is  not  one  whit  too  refined 
for  probability,  yet  there  is  about  her  a 
native  delicacy  that  preserves  her  from 
rustic  vulgarity  and  coarseness.  The 
success  with  which  Mr.  Moriarty  has  de- 
lineated this  character,  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  his  other  novels  he  is  far 
from  being  equally  felicitous  in  drawing 
his  heroines.  He  seems  to  consider  them 
as  necessary  evils,  without  whom  the  story 
could  not  well  have  gone  forward,  but 
who,  (although  oflen  placed  in  interesting 
positions,)  are  any  thing  but  interesting 
themselves.  As  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
give  any  detail  of  the  plot,  we  shall  pro* 
ceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  to  show  the 
spirit  and  style  of  the  work.  Grant,  in 
process  of  time,  becomes  a  candidate  for 
the  borough  of  Kilshindy ;  the  following  is 
his  rollicking  speech  to  the  women  of  the 
borough : — 

<'  Women  of  Kilshind^r,**  I  exclaimed,  <<  the 
feelings  of  my  heart  irresistibly  impel  me  to  ad« 
dress    myself  to  voir.      I  am  come  to    render 
homage  to  your  numberless  perfections.    I  lay  my 
devotions  at  your  feet — I  implore  your  sympathy 
— your  aid.    I  solemnly  protest  that  I    should 
far  prefer  the  loss  of  my  election,  if  supported  by 
your  influence,  to  success  tbe  most  brilliant  and 
tbe  most  decisive,  if  acquired  through  the  ener- 
gies, exclusively,  of  men! — (Hurra!)    But  this, 
my  lovely  countrywomen,  is  a  totally  impossible 
case :  Xotyour  magic  aid  will  invest  me  in  a  pano- 
ply of  proof,  and  wreathe  my  brows  with  victory's 
luxuriant  laurel.     My  adorable  countrywomen! 
does  not  the  genial  fire  of  patriotism  animate  your 
breasts  ?  O  yes  I  it  glows  within  the  sacred  temple 
of  your  swelling  bosoms  with  a  lustre  more  intense 
than  our   ruder    sex  can  possibly  appreciate. — 
(Thunders  of  acclamation.)      Women    of  Kil- 
shindy, you  are  all  either  married,  or  you  hope  to 
be  married.    Would  you  not  wish  the  husbands  of 
your  choice,  the  beloved  companions  of  your  lives, 
to  be^r  upon  their  fronts  the  proud  stamp  of 
liberty  9    Would  joa  not  wish  to  transmit  to  your 
posterity  the  glonous  inheritance  of  freedom  ?    I 
Know  you  would  1     Exert,  then,  in  the  cause  of 
CJatholic  Ireland,  the  magic  faicination  of  tbe 
female  eye— the  irresistible  witchery  of  the  female 

tongue (Shouts  of  laughter.)    Make  the  arch 

boy  Cupid,  anxilisry  to  our  patriotic  effbrts — exert 
the  thousand  charms  with  which  kind  nature  has 
endowed  you ;  and  if  these  don't  produce  the  de- 
aired  effect,  congeal  your  melting  maiden  tender- 
ness to  ice  I  Dart  frowns  of  horror  and  reproof 
upon  the  man  who  would  perpetuate  tbe  stamp  of 
servitude  which  tyranny  naa  branded  upon  the 
manly  brows  of  Irishmen.  Rouse  the  electors  of 
Kilshmdy !  Excite  them  to  national  exertion  by 
fair  ntansy  or  rongbt    If  possessed  of  the  aid  of 
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your  artillery,  my  beloved  countrywomen,  I  con- 
fidently promine,  tliot  my  struggle  will  be  brief, 
glorious,  and  triumphant.*'    Vol.  i.  pp.  196—^. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room 
for  some  other  capitally  sketched  scenes 
during  the  election,  and  in  particular  for 
a  dinner  given  to  Grant  and  O^Driscoli 
by  their  constituents.  In  its  perusal  the 
lovers  of  a  hearty  laugh  will  lind  a  rich 
treat.  The  love  adventures  of  Murrough 
0*Driscoll  are  also  highly  amusing. 
He  pays  close  attention  to  a  Miss 
Emily  O'Mocre,  who  is  described  as  **  an 
elderly  maiden  lady,  who  had  succeeded 
to  an  income  of  £300  a  year,  by  the  death 
of  a  distant  relation.  This  lady's  sister, 
who  had  succeeded  to  a  similar  bequest, 
resided  with  her.  What  was  chiefly  re- 
markable about  these  respectable  perso- 
nages was,  that  from  the  long  habit  of 
clubbing  their  finances  and  living  together, 
they  both  had  learned  to  look  on  anything 
concerning  either,  as  a  regular  joint-stock 
concern.  Thus  the  elder  sister  regarded 
Murrough's  sentimental  attentions  to  the 
other  as  being  directed  conjointly  to  the 
^rm,  and  not  solely  to  the  fair  individual 
herself." 

^  '*  Curiosity  led  me  once  to  accompany  him  on  a 
visit  to  the  ladies  of  his  love,  just  to  see  how  he 
looked  when  playing  the  part  of  an  adorer.  The 
reader  should  know  that  Murrough  wra  a  stout 
built  man,  six  fcet^  six  inches  in  height,  with 
round,  broad  shoulders,  a  ferocious  expression  of 
countenance,  with  a  rich  growth  of  red,  curly  Lair, 
which,  utterljr  contemning  the  restraint  of  queues 
or  clubs,  fell  in  long  tresses  behind,  quite  over  the 
collar  of  his  coat.  The  size  of  bis  naturally  ample 
forehead  was  apparently  increased  by  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  hair  closely  shaven  almost  to  the  top 
of  his  head.  Red  tufts  of  hair  grew  from  the 
centre  of  each  ear,  and  some  half  dozen  bristles 

Erotnided,  like  cats'  whiskers,  from  each  eye-brow. 
lis  eyes  were  small  and  twinklinp:,  but  cnpable  of 
marvellous  expression."— (i.  pp.  217—218.) 

Notwithstanding  the  unattractive  ex- 
terior thus  pourtrayed,  Murrough  con- 
trives to  fascinate  the  two  Miss  O'Moores, 
whom  he  however  finally  deserts,  capti- 
vated by  the  charms  of  a  celebrated  ac- 
tress. From  her  toils  he  is  rescued  by 
the  prudence  of  his  friend,  O'Brien  Grant, 
and  ends  his  career,  after  various  strange  ad- 
ventures, by  espousing  the  buxom  widow 
of  a  rich  brewer.  The  following  is  our 
author's  description  of  the  opening  of  the 
Irish  Session : — 

"  The  whole  length  of  Cork- hill  and  Dame- 
street,  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  a  double  file 
of  soldiers,  while  the  bustle  of  the  scene  was  con- 
siderably heightened  by  the  cries  of  hawkers  and 
the  clanginv  of  an  hundred  bells,  amonjjr  which 
could  plainly  be  distinguished  the  loud  rolling  peal 
of  the  chime  (rom  5t,  WerburgVs  steeple...... .,••• 


Suddenly,  a  rocket,  let  up  from  the  Upper  Castle 
Yard,which  was  instantly  answered  by  cannon  from 
the  Park,  announced  that  the  Viceroy  had  let  out 
on  his  way  to  the  Parliament  House.  College* 
green  wa<»  crowded  with  the  member's  equipages. 
At  length  his  Excellency  reached  CoUege-green 
in  the  state-coach,  the  old  glass  coach  which  had 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  As  his 
cortege  moved  onwards  to  the  front  of  the  House 
of  liords,  facing  CoUege-J^treet,  the  bands  strad 
up  the  national  melody  of  Patrick's  Day,  whica 
was  chorused  with  one  unirersal  cheer  of  ddiglit 
from  the  populace.  The  pervading  hilarity  vu 
heightened  by  the  beauty  and  mildness  of  the  div; 
although  it  was  the  21»t  of  January,  a  sun  k 
bright  and  glorious  as  spring  ever  witnessed,  eo- 
livened  the  bracing  frosty  atmosphere.  Gncioos 
heaven  !  what  a  contrast  does  the  whole  sce&e 
form  to  the  blank  and  cheerless  desolation  wbic^ 
710W  pervades  the  theatre  of  our  former  prosperity 
and  glorv  !  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  tbe 
notes  of  our  national  melody  seem  to  vibrate  on 
my  heart ;  and  the  shouts  of  an  exulting  mton 
(we  were  then  a  nation),  seem  to  thrill  upon  m; 
*•     (pp.  313— 3ia) 


ear. 


The  writer  proceeds  to  deplore  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Irish  parliament;  and  then, 
returning  to  his  narrative9  brings  Grattao 
and  Curran  on  the  scene,  and  presents  us 
with  the  following  picture  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons : — 

*'  A  hundred  waxen  tapers  flung  brilliant  lustre 
upon  every  feature  of  its  classic  form  and  decora- 
tions ;  a  national  and  characteristic  air  pervaded 
the  very  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  members. 
The  gallery,  which  unlike  the  English  Kslkrj, 
was  never  cleared  on  a  division,  displayed  a  p^ 
laxy  of  female  charms,  of  diamond  ornaments  and 
diamond  eyes,  whose  sparkling  brilliancy  iis* 
parted  a  new  character  of  splendour  as  well  as 
fascination  to  the  scene ;  and  many  a  young  me»- 
ber's  heart  has  throbbed  from  the  anxious  ccd- 
sciousncss,  that  his  first  oratorical  display  in 
parliament  must  be  made  beneath  tbe  glances  of 
his '  lady  love.'  It  was  quite  in  conformitj^  widi 
our  national  reputation  fur  chivalrous  devotion  to 
the  softer  sex,  that  their  presence,  instead  of 
being  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  a  ferid  'rcrjti- 
htor,'  f  hould  adorn  tbe  senatorial  hall,  and  give 
features  of  dignity  and  grace  to  the  scene  of  stem 
debate."    (i.  pp.  328—329.) 

"  Flora  Douglas,"  a  story  of  Holyrood, 
occupies  the  third  volume  ofthe  first  series 
of  "  Tales  by  the  Moriarty  Family."  A? 
it  does  not  come  under  tbe  description  of 
Irish  novels,  we  shall  dismiss  it  by  sayiog 
that,  although  it  contains  a  few  scenes  of 
good  comedy,  it  is  quite  unworthy,  as  a 
whole,  of  the  author  of  the  Wife  Hunter. 

••The  Husband  Hunter,  or  Das  Scbik- 
sal,"  is  a  lively  work,  less  deficient  in  plot 
than  its  predecessor,  but  far  from  faultless 
in  that  respect.  With  the  character  of 
O'SulIivan  Lyra  we  were  much  pleased, 
and  equally  disappointed  at  the  small  part 
he  occupies  in  the  work.  It  coatains 
much  piquant  dialogue,  and  some  bumq* 
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reus  delineations  of  character,  agreeably 
shaded  with  narrative  of  a  more  serious 
description.  The  author's  satire  against 
all  the  ridiculous  parade  of  courtly  eti- 
quette and  ceremonial,  as  practised  at  the 
Serene  Court  of  Krunks-Donkerstein,  is 
exquisitely  humorous ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  lively  Widow  Mersey  contrives 
to  ensnare  the  philosophical  Prince  Gruf- 
fenbausen  into  matrimony,  is,  although 
somewhat  improbable,  excessively  divert- 
ing. In  (mr  eyes,  however,  the  chief  me- 
rits of  the  book  are,  its  bold  and  able  ex- 
position of  the  tyranny  exercised  on  the 
Irish  peasant  population  by  the  extermi- 
nating landlords;  and  the  pungent  sar- 
casms with  which  the  author  assails  liheT' 
tinisnu  For  this  merit  the  "  Vv'ife  Hun- 
ter^' is  also  remarkable ;  and  for  this  alone, 
did  he  not  even  possess  the  varied  talents 
of  which  his  writings  show  him  master, 
the  author  of  the  "Moriarty  Tales*' would 
deserve  the  praise  and  admiration  of 
every  noble  spirit. 

Letters  from  Italy  to  a  Younger  Sister : 
^j  Catherine  Taylor.  London :  Mur- 
ray. 1840. 

The  great  fault  of  this  book  is,  perhaps, 
the  very  thing  of  which  the  writer  is  most 
proud  ;  to  wit,  it  is  too  learned.  There 
is  learning  enough  in  it  to  fit  out  a  dozen 
iirst-rate  governesses,  with  a  remainder 
sufficient  to  equip  a  score  of  barristers. 
Of  all  the  perversities  into  which  that  wil- 
ful sex  are  ever  falling,  this  affectation  of 
learning,  this  artificial  pollen,  is  least  to 
our  taste.  Charming  are  thousands  of 
your  caprices,  even  while  they  teaze  us, 
ye  queens  of  earth,  ye  mortal  goddesses, 
that  deign  to  smile  on  us ;  but  this,  we 
pray  ye,  forbear.  Write  what  ye  will,  and 
as  much  as  ye  will,  and  in  what  humour 
ye  please ;  be  gay,  be  solemn,  be  witty, 
be  sentimental ;  but  spare  us  the  learning. 
We  get  so  much  of  that  elsewhere  ;  and 
besides,  the  dust  of  libraries  so  soils  your 
muslins,  and  dims  the  radiance  of  your 
beaming  looks. 

To  be  sure,  the  authoress  tells  us  that, 
knowing  well  little  that  was  new  could  be 
said  of  Italy,  she  preferred  to  be  useful, 
and  has  therefore  written  her  book  with  a 
view  to  its  being  used  in  education  ;  hav- 
ing already  applied  the  information  em- 
bodied in  it,  to  the  instruction  of  a  younger 
sister.  Lord  help  us!  but  we're  falling 
sadly  behind-hand  in  the  onward  march  of 
Intellect.  For  our  own  part,  we  could 
muse  from  mom  till  eve,  every  day  for  a 


twelvemonth,  without  discovering,  what  a 
poor  girl,  say  of  thirteen,  or  thereabouts, 
and  from  that  to  nineteen,  wants  at  all  of 
such  information  as  we  find  heaped  in  this 
little  book,  and  stuffed  into  it  with  a  per- 
tinacious  compactness.      "  Guelphs   and 
Gbibellines,  Revival   of  Literature,  Bru- 
nelleschi,  Cimabue,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Theo- 
dosius,  Attila,  Genseric,  Boethius,  Belisa- 
rius,"  et  hoc  genus  omne — (we  are  out  of 
breath !)  why  there  are  a  great  many  big 
words,  and  that  is  only  half  a  dozen  of 
pages,  a  mere  handful  plucked  entirely  at 
random,  from  this  wilderness  of  sweets. 
Well !  well !  we  know  it  is   the  fashion, 
we  know  that  papas  and  mammas  are  never 
easy  till  their  children  are  crammed  to  the 
gorge  with  all  sorts  of  indigestible  infor- 
mation— ^but  we  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  it.     Ah,  good  people,  nature  is  so  wise, 
so  calm,   and  persevering,   and  does    so 
much,  so  well  and  quietly,  it  is  a  pity  to 
be  so  incessantly  meddling  with  her.     A 
fond  heart,  cherished  from  earliest  years, 
and  tempered  to  unchanging  sweetness, 
by  the  influences  of  a  happy  home ;  some 
intimacy  with  nature,   a  knowledge    ac- 
quired unconsciously   of   a  few   of  her 
secrets,  so  that  in  no  aspect  can  her  face  be 
strange  ;  a  good  deal  of  her  own  country's 
history,  imbibed  through  legends,  having 
still  their  life  in  the    thoughts  of  those 
around  her ;  many  a  ballad,  simply,  with 
spontaneous  feeling,   sung  to  the  airs  of 
her  native  land — ^these,  with  a  religious 
feeling,  vital  but  unobtrusive,  some  skill 
in  housekeeping,  and  a  smattering  of  ac- 
counts ;  and  what  wants  a  woman  more, 
beyond  what  nature  is  sure  to  give  her  ? 
Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  are  ye,  ye 
governesses,  and  governess-paying,  school- 
patronizing,  preposterous  parents  !  and  ye 
barter  the   sterling-gold  of  nature  for  the 
tinsel  of  empty  accomplishment.     Alas! 
that  your  sins  of  ignorance  should  be  so 
heavily  visited  on  your  innocent  children. 
But  we  are  not  in  a  humour  for  the 
lugubrious  at  present,  so  a  truce  with  la- 
mentations.     Miss    Taylor's  book,  inde- 
pendently of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
term  the  educational  part  of  it,  has  merits, 
which  make  us  regret,  for  more  selfish  rea- 
sons^  that  she  has  not  followed  a  different 
course  in  preparing  it  to  meet  the  public 
eye.     We  think  she  might  have  written 
something  much  more  attractive,  and  use- 
ful too,  if  that  be  her  mania,  than  the  half 
guide-book,  half  school-book,  which  now 
lies  before  us,  occasionally,  as  we  dip  into 
its  pages,  tantalizing  us  with  the  possibility 
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or  the  promise  of  somethiiig  $o  much  more 
pleasing  than  the  thorns  of  ancient  and 
modern  historj^  which  every  where  choke 
the  fairer  flowers  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, that  might  otherwise  so  easily  have 
bloomed  there.  There  are  few  branches 
of  literature  in  which  women  are  more 
likely  to  excel  than  in  travel-writing.  Their 
faculty  of  minute  observation,  their  just 
appreciation  of  life  and  character,  and  the 
graceful  enthusiasm  in  which  they  are  sel- 
dom found  deficient,  joined  with  the  sym- 
pathy which  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  in 
their  little  adventures, — all  appear  to  mark 
them  out  as  suited  to  be,  if  not  the  most 
instructive,  at  least  the  most  entertaining 
and  popular  of  travellers.  But  they  are 
not  content  to  be  charming  as  nature  made 
them.  They  will  be  learned;  they  will 
be  (may  we  be  pardoned  for  using  such  an 
ugly  word)  pedantic,  and  ruin  themselves. 
But  our  readers,  we  suppose,  would  like 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  pleasanter 
parts  of  the  book.  Three-fourths  of  the 
volume  is  composed  of  letters  from  Rome, 
in  which,  amidst  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
Miss  Taylor  gives  pretty  copious  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Ritual,  as  celebrated  in  Rome ; 
they  appear,  Protestant  as  she  is,  to  have 
had  no  little  attraction  for  her.  After  an 
account  of  high  mass  in  St.  Peter's,  per- 
formed by  the  Pope  himself,  we  find  the 
following  remarks,  wound  up  by  an  ex- 
I  tract  from  an  unpublished  lecture  of  the 
authoress's  father  :-^ 

'*  Let  me  here  say  a  few  words  on  the  music  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Hitherto  I  have  heard  little 
which  has  given  me  pleasure ;  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  secular  music  into  the  service  is  offen- 
sive ;  in  the  midst  of  religious  ceremonies,  to 
hear  the  airs  from  Rossini's  or  Bellini's  operas, 
or  noisy  overtures  of  Auber,  is  so  discordant  with 
my  feeling*,  that  I  have  often  left  the  church  in 
disgust.  VVidely  different  is  the  effect  produced 
by  the  music  which  msy  be  said  properly  to 
belong  to  the  Church — I  should  say  rather  to  the 
service  of  religion  :  for  muvic  is  truly  catholic  in 
Its  spirit;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  delightful  to 
reflect  that,  differing  as  men  must  do  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  belief,  there  is  a  power  in  this 
truly  divine  art  which  sets  aside  these  differences 
and  appeals  to  their  common  sentiments  of  devo* 
tion.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various 
forms  under  which  this  power  is  manifested  in 
the  different  styles  of  ecclesiastical  music — each 
according  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  services 
to  which  it  is  adapted.  But  those  composers 
who  have  really  understood  the  powers  ot  their 
act,  and  felt  the  true  influences  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  have  uniformly  studied  simpii- 
citj  and  grandeur.  I  confess  that  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  modem  school  of  church  writers— 
in  the  masses  even  of  Mozart  and  Haydn— these 
principles  seem  to  me  often  lost  sig^t  of  or  disie* 


gafded.  The  florid  style  of  these  eonpontieai 
(independent  of  their  total  disregard  of  readering 
m  music  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  tlie 
words)  is  false  in  principle,  and  often  oflfennre 
in  execution.  Those  alone  who  have  hesrd  the 
sublime  and  massive  harmonies  of  Palestrins,  per- 
formed as  they  are  at  Rome  by  the  Papal  cboir. 
can  feel  alt  the  influence  which  ecclesiafttiol 
music  posseitses  over  the  mind.  The  Mssswhid 
we  heard  this  morning  was  a  noble  spedmen  of 
the  ancient  Roman  school  of  music ;  I  wss  toU 
(but  whether  on  good  authority  I  know  not]  tbit 
this  was  the  famous  work  of  Palestrina  vbich 
saved  music  from  being  banished  from  the  cburrit 
service.  I  could  well  believe  that  the  dirine 
harmonies  we  listened  to  this  morning  bsd  pro. 
duced  such  an  effect.  Do  you  remember  a  pasiift 
in  reference  to  this  subject  in  one  of  my  father's 
lectures  ? 

"  *  The  edict  had  been  already  prepared  which  wu  tabs- 
ntth  raualc  In  parts,  and  to  ordain  no  other  eraployiBait  tt 
Ic  than  the  (Jregorian  Chant.  It  waa  at  tbii  momcuir^ 
otitis,  when  the  doom  of  the  art  appeared  to  be  sealed,  thit 
a  young  man,  scarcely  known  but  aa  a  singer  in  the  Pcf<e'« 
chapel,  dared  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  and  rvpmep. 
tative  of  his  art,  and  in  its  defence  to  appeal  at  once  tfi  the 
head  of  the  church.  This  man  was  Pierluigi  da  Palatrm, 
*  Ere,*  said  he,  *  you  decree  the  extinction  of  mi  art  vt.cti 
hearen  has  allied  to  devotion,  and  before  you  silescetbit 
gift  of  the  Almighty*  which  he  designed  to  derate  the  ml 
of  man,  to  inspire  it  with  pure  and  holy  thouf  Mi,  UKi  to 
connect  it  with  Himself,  listen  to  iu  spirit,  and  heir  vhai 

Jrou  are  about  to  destroy.  I  will  reveal  it  to  you,  for  tone 
t  has  been  already  revealed.'  Such  was  Palestrina's  appeti 
in  behalf  of  his  art,  and  if  ever  the  soul  of  genius  ipok«.!: 
was  then.  I  know  of  no  such  instance  of  that  self-retisacc 
which  marka  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Who  beiiNi 
Palestrina  ever  ventured  to  stake  the  very  existence  of  ao 
art  upon  the  perilous  issue  of  his  own  ability  to  rered  iii 
power  ?  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  promulgatkie  ef 
the  decrees  suspended  until  he  had  completed  his  {^onuifd 
composition.  Palestrina  triumphed,  and  music  wx  tM^ti, 
We  can  scarcely  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  tKtbm^ 
first  heard  this  extraordinary  effort  of  genius.  The  cfltct 
must  have  appeared  like  the  birth  of  a  new  sense,  and  s«ak> 
ened  emotions  before  unknown .  The scientidc  hears  vraU 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  erudition  which  he  had  been  scciu* 
tQ^ed  to  regard  as  the  end  of  study,  waa  but  the  raoiu  ti 
a  greater  end  ;  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  tbeutj 
of  counterpoint  were  employed,  would  be  absorbed  in 
amazement  and  delight  at  the  effects  which  ttiey  pmdueed. 
And  in  this  feeling  wo  share  Time  may  have ovcnf read 
the  surface  of  the  structure  with  a  deeper  and  meUover  tint, 
but  its  noble  outline  and  its  fair  proportiona  aie  unchugcd' " 

Here  is  a  lively  passage  from  a  letter  of 
a  later  date — 

**  Rome,  Jaduary  3ht 

**  We  have  lately  taken  many  long  walks  throagfa 
both  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  have  tbui 
seen  much  more  of  the  people,  of  their  manner-s 
dress  and  customs.  Perhaps  no  place  ran  offer 
greater  variety  of  costume  ;  and  the  habits  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  so  different  from  those  of  oat 
English  pea^ntry,  that  in  every  walk  somethinj; 
strange  and  new  presents  itself.  The  gr  ups  I 
often  see,  recall  to  my  mind  Pinelli's  spirited 
sketches,  and  we  stop  in  admiration  before  tbeia. 
Long  trains  of  carts,  each  covered  with  a  pent* 
house  of  rough  skins,  are  drawn  by  the  larg« 
grey  oxen  of  the  country,  to  whose  gigsntic  horns 
a  pole  is  attached  by  which  they  are  harnessed, 
Tnese  are  driven  by  peasants,  whose  swartby 
complexions  vie  in  colour  with  the  dark  sheep-skio 
dresses  they  wear;  while  their  conical  hats,  often 
garlanded  with  ribbonds,  and  their  shaggy  goat-skin 
aprons,  give  them  a  wild  and  picturesque  look. 
From  beneath   the  covered  cart,   a  bri^^ht-eyed 

g'rl  is  sometimes  seen  peeping  at  the  fartstierii 
t  whom  she  has  always  a  smile :  her  pretty 
square  white  muslin  head-dress,  and  icarlet  bod- 
diee  laced  with  blue  libboni,  set  off  her  noble  bead 
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od  fbmiy  and  gi^^  a  peculiar  cbaiacUr  tocher 
teftutiful  Rommn  face. 

**  At  the  cdrner  of  a  piasza,  a  teriitorif  or  scribe, 
a  seated  at  hia  table,  mth  pen  in  hand,  hasilj  oo- 
lupied  in  writing  from  the  dictation  of  a  lntte« 
wrtDO  or  some  gentle  maiden  the  tale  of  love  or 
)f  revenge.  In  this  narrow  street  the  cook,  in 
lis  white  apron  and  cap,  is  engaged  in  preparing 
mfiiUure  of  fiah,  or  messes  of  meat  and  Tegeta- 
}lcs ;  whilst,  standing  or  sitting  around,  are  groups 
of  people  eagerly  devouring  the  savoury  delicacies. 
In  another  street  you  may  chance  to  see  two  Pif- 
fenri,  straining  barsh  discord  in  honour  of  a  Ma- 
donns,  who  sits  enthroned  in  a  small  shrine  fixed 
ia  the  wall  above. 

**  Figures  often  pass  us  in  long  sackcloth  robes, 
ind  pointed  bead-dresses  of  the  same  material, 
vibich  cover  the  face,  leaving  only  two  holes  for 
the  eyes  ;  and  shaking  a  little  money-box  before 
ue,  they  beg '  e/iemostne,  per  T  ojnore  di  Dio  /*  (alms, 
for  the  love  of  God !)  These  persons,  called 
Sncconi,  are  penitents,  condemned  to  wander 
Ure foot  through  the  streets  as  an  humiliation  for 
their  sins ;  it  is  said  that  bishops,  cardinals  and 
princes  often  submit  to  the  penance.      *        * 

**  I  must  describe  the  figure  of  a  lovely  young 
cottntry.girl  whom  I  saw  in  the  Vatican  yester* 
day ;  her  face  and  form  were  perfectly  beautiful, 
and  the  satisfaction  she  evinced  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  admiration  she  excited  was  very  amu- 
sing: her  cheek  was  dimpled  with  smiles,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  roguish  merriment  and  co- 
quetry. Her  dress  was  a  most  studied  and  finished 
specimen  of  a  Roman  toilette :  the  petticoat  was 
of  delicate  blue  silk  ;  the  boddice,  lacing  behind 
and  before  over  a  chemisette  of  the  purest  white, 
was  of  brilliant  scarlet ;  and  the  sleeves  of  silver 
tissue,  tight  to  the  elbow,  were  fastened  to  the 
boddice  with  pink  bows  and  streamers ;  a  shawl 
of  embroidered  muslin  was  negligently  thrown 
over  her  shoulders.  The  head-gear  was  the  most 
fxqai^ite  thing  I  ever  saw ;  the  hair,  glossy  and 
hlack,  was  braided  and  hung  in  loops  behind  ; 
these  were  confined  to  the  top  of  the  head  by  a 
silver  bodkin,  from  which  on  one  side  hung  little 
filagree  flowers  of  the  same  material ;  over  all  was 
the  square  of  pure  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 
dainty  lace,  which,  standing  out  on  the  top  of  the 
head  like  an  university  cap,  fell  behind  gracefully 
to  the  waist.  She  was  a  picture — I  ooold  scarcely 
take  my  eyes  from  her." 

The  conclusion  of  tbe  last  letter  is  pleas- 
ing, and  we  give  it,  as  indicating  also  tbe 
ground  on  whicb  the  authoress  would  be 
iDclined  to  rest  her  defence  against  the 
charge  of  being  too  learned  in  her  lucu- 
brations ^— 

**  There  is  no  city  in  tbe  world  perbaps  wbicb 
offers  such  beautifhl  panoramic  views  as  Rome : 
*bey  leem  endless  in  their  variety,  and,  although 
tiey  undoubtedly  owe  much  of  their  power  over 
tht  mind  to  association,  are  in  themselves  ezqui- 
Mte.  Nothing,  I  think,  strikes  a  stranger  more 
thin  the  first  view  of  an  Italian  dty,  seen  from  a 
distance ;  the  absence  of  smoke,  the  clear  sky  of 
deep  aznre,  spreading  far  and  wide  above  his  head, 
the  thin,  pure  atmosphere^  surrounding  all  objects 
with  something  of  a  magic  tint,  impart  an  inde- 
KribsUe  charm  to  the  scene.  We  read  of  the 
glowing  beauty  of  Italian  skies,  but  only  in  Italy 
esn  iu  reality  be  felt ;  thoae  who  have  tasted  the 
delight  of  moments  such  as  we  alloyed  lastevtn* 


ing,  can  alone  full?  understand  all  its  influence  on 
the  heart  and  mind. 

**  We  had  wandered  from  the  carriage,  and  as- 
cended the  steep  and  rugged  road  which  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  Janiculum,  intending  to  visit  Sant' 
Onofrio,  the  church  where  Tasso  is  buried.  The 
sun  was  sinking  gradually,  and  the  landscape  be- 
neath was  bathed  in  a  mellow  evening  light,  when 
the  shadows  lengthen,  and  every  object  takes 
peculiar  hue,  and  I'oloars,  though  brighter  even 
than  at  noon-day,  blend  in  soft,  rich  harmony  ; 

**  *  Various  and  bright  and  Aill  the  earth's  green  tint 
In  thk  contrasted  light,  as  if  it  throve 
On  the  lost  sunt)eani9,  deepening  as  it  fed 
Into  unusual  richness.' 

"  How  glorious  was  the  view !  Long  did  I 
stand  gaxing  silently  on  that  scene  of  matchless 
beauty,  as  my  eye  wandered  from  modem  to  an- 
cient Rome.  Tbe  palaces,  churches,  and  gardens 
of  the  former  were  immediately  before  us:  the 
wondrous  dome  of  St.  Peter's  Igy,  as  it  were,  at 
our  fieet :  the  silent  convents,  those  living  gmves^^ 
the  palaces,  more  stately  but  scarcely  less  melan. 
choly  in  appearance—  the  obelit^ks,  monuments  of 
ages  so  remote  that,  beside  the  thoughts  tbey 
awaken,  Rome  itself  seems  but  a  city  of  yester- 
day—the palm-tree$>,  a  few  of  which  are  scattered 
among  the  buildings,  speaking  to  us  of  the  East 
— these  were  the  objects  presented  to  us.  Then, 
turning  to  the  right,  it  was  as  if  the  history  of  an 
empire  were  suddenly  unfolded  to  us ;  and  the 
fate  of  man's  ambition  stood  written  in  characters 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken ;  ruins  marked  the  place 
where  Rome  had  stood,  and  beyond  was  a  soli- 
tude as  of  the  desert.  Yet  was  the  scene  all 
beautiful ;  for  Nature,  triumphing  over  destruc* 
tion  and  decay,  had  invested  the  scene  with  her 
own  i^race  and  loveliness,  and  the  tall  cypress 
and  p)ne,  the  orange  groves,  and  the  festoons  of 
vines  mingled  with  the  desolation. 

*'  I  must  here  conclude  my  letter— the  last  I 
shall  write  to  you  from  Rome  :  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  set  out  for  Naples.  Italy,  with  all  its  varied 
objects  of  interest,  has  afforded  me  pleasure  which 
can  never  pass  away.  <  Les  souvenirs  de  Tesprit/ 
justly  observes  Madame  de  Sta^l,  *sont  acquis 
par  r^tude— les  souvenirs  de  rimagination  naissent 
d'une  impression  plus  immediate  et  plus  intime, 
qui  donne  de  la  vie  k  la  pensee,  et  nous  rend,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  t^moins  de  ce  que  nous  avons  appris : 
la  lecture  de  Tbistoire,  les  reflexions  qu*elle  excite, 
agissent  rooins  sur  notre  ume  que  ces  pierres  en 
desordre  I*  Amidst  scenes  so  associated  with  the 
history  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  imagination  is  kept  constantly  alive,  and 
the  mind  naturally  and  imperceptibly  gains  a  habit 
of  reflection.  History  instead  of  being  a  bare  re- 
cord of  events  in  which  we  have  no  part,  acquires 
a  truth  and  reality,  and  exercises  its  proper  influ- 
ence on  the  heart  and  mind  ;  whilst  Art,  here  pre- 
sented under  its  noblest  forms,  creates  within  us 
a  new  sense  of  the  perception  of  truth  and  beauty, 
opening  inexhaustible  sources  of  pure  and  refining 
enjoyment. 

**  If,  as  I  have  desired,  I  have  been  able  to 
make  you  in  any  degree  a  sharer  in  the  pleasures 
which  my  journey  through  Italy  has  afforded  me, 
you  will  readily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  regret 
with  which  I  anticipate  our  departure  to-morrow. 
'  Rome  is  a  city  dear  to  all  who  can  think  and  feel. 
The  remembrance  of  riches  or  power  cannot  create 
this  affection  ;  not  Venice  with  her  floating  palaces, 
nor  Florence  with  her  Eastern  wealth,  leave  be- 
bind  tkat  plemiDg  raebuicholy  which  atrangen  feel 
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in  visiting  the  desolate  fteldff  and  lonely  wa11«  of 
Home.  Who  can  remember  it  in  after  years  with- 
out mournful  yet  delightful  recollection i  ?  who 
that  has  drunk  of  her  fountains,  and  passed  her 
massive  gates,  can  ever  forget  Rome?'  '** 

Written,  as  it  is,  by  an  English  Protest- 
ant lady,  and  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
this  book,  though  not  altogether  faultless 
in  that  respect,  is  yet  a  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  a  spirit  of  toleration. 
In  the  preface  Miss  Taylor  says  : — 

*•  In  speaking  of  religion,  it  I»as  been  my  cnrncfit 
desire,  whilst  lamenting  and  dtprrcnting  the  errors 
and  superKtitions,  as  I  regard  them,  of  the  Cntho- 
lie  church,  to  inspire  a  chsritable  feeling  toirards 
its  sincere  and  consriention:*  supporters.  While 
Protestants  reject  human  cluims  to  infallibility, 
they  should  yield  to  others  the  light  >\'hich  th*y 
assert  for  themselves ;  and  in  censuring  what  to 
them  appears  error,  no  bitterness  should  be  felt 
or  expressed  towards  those  who  have  sought  and, 
as  they  think,  found  religions  truth  in  the  church 
of  B»ome.  *  Actions,  not  opinions,*  it  was  truly 
said,  *  are  the  subjects  of  human  controul.*  " 

This  is  reasonable  in  its  way,  and  sufR- 
cicntly  borne  out  by  the  general  tone  of 
the  work.  But  the  authoress  has  studied 
in  a  more  humane  and  tolerant  school, 
than  the  mass  of  her  bigotted  coterapora- 
ries.  Occasional  passages  from  Goethe 
and  Carlyle,  with  which  she  has  adorned 
'her  pages,  are  a  proof  that  she  knows 
where  to  look  for  better  things,  and  also, 
in  some  degree,  how  to  profit  by  them. 
We  bid  her  a  half-pleased,  half-reproach- 
ful adieu  ;  and  hope  to  find  in  the  promi- 
sed second  volume  more  fruit  of  her  own 
experiences,  and  fewer  entanglements  in 
the  dykes  and  briars  of  dry  historical 
stimmaries,  and  other  apparatus  of  the 
school-room. 

ffardt/s  Stranger's  Guide  through  Dublin. 
Dublin  :  Hardy  and  Walker.     1840. 

This  is  a  clear  and  well  engraved  map 
of  Dublin,  adorned  by  eight  views  of  the 
principal  public  buildings,  and  well  suited 
for  the  pocket  of  ihe  visitor,  or  for  an  or- 
nament to  the  counting  house. 

•  The  concluding  paragraph  is  from  Bell's  ob-  • 
servations  on  Italy. 


The  letter'press  at  foot  contains  shon 
but  sufficient  descriptions  of  the  lions  of 
Dublin,  with  directions  for  the  best  mode 
of  viewing  them. 

We  recommend  this  map  to  the  stranger 
who  desires  to  be  guided  through  Dublin 
at  a  small  expense,  and  to  the  native  who 
may  wish  to  adorn  his  library  with  a  neat 
record  of  the  capital  of  our  country. 

The  Regrets  of  Memory  ;  a  Poem,  vith 
^  Minor  Poems,  Translations,  &c.    Lon- 
don: Wix.  Dublin:  CurrtandCo.1$40. 

One  hundred  pages  of  thialy  printed 
verse,  which,  we  dare  say,  gave  the  author 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  writing ;  and 
will  afibrd  no  little  amusement  to  the  good 
humoured  and  not  too  critical  reader.  We 
give  one  short  piece  as  a  specimen;  iu 
merits  are  not  great,  but  it  is  far  frooi 
being  the  worst  in  the  volume : — 

On  riding  through  the  wood  of  C— ,  after 

a  short  illness^ 

When  thro*  thy  woods  I  wandered  last. 
The  leaves  were  green — the  leaves  were  greefu 

A  few  short  weeks  have  only  past, 

How  changed  the  scene— ho  w  cluiDged  tberceae^ 

With  gladness  then  all  nature  shone,- 
Ko  trace  of  grief— no  trace  of  grief— 

But  now  alas  !  I  see  nlone 

The  yellow  leaf— the  yellow  leaf! 

And  so  the  heart  that  once  was  fair. 
That  onre  was  fresh,  that  once  was  true, 

Is  blighted  by  disease  or  care, 
And  only  thon-s  a  jaundiced  hoe ! 

The  nuda  simplicitas  of  the  above,  and 
the  economy  with  which  some  of  the  words 
are  made  to  do  double  duty,  are  worthy 
of  remark,  though  we  cannot  recommend 
them  to  universal  imitation. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Go- 

vernment   Metropolitan  Police   in  the 

City  of  Canton  :   By  James  Henbt, 

MD.  12mo.  Dublin:  Kennedy.  1840, 

Our  readers  will  at  least  gain  a  hearty 

laugh  by  perusing  Doctor  Henry's  clever 

satire;  and  if  it  awaken  public  attention 

to  the  abuses  of  our  police  system,  it  will 

produce  a  lasting  good. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS.- 

While  we  feel  much  indebted  to  some  of  our  correspondents,  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
waited  our  decision,  we  must  still  request  them  to  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  always  we  can  oonnunds 
time  to  peruse  their  communications,  immediately  on  receiving  them.  We  are  anxious  to  do  every 
justice  to  those  who  offer  us  their  contributions ;  but  we  really  cannot  do  so,  if  they  will  not  allow  ns 
time  to  form  that  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  which  is  so  desirable,  as  well  for  th^r  satisfaction,  is 
for  our  own.  We  wish  our  friends  also  to  remember,  that  the  limits  of  our  journal,  and  the  vsriety 
of  subjects  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  give  attention,  often  oblige  us  to  reject  compositions,  which,  bad 
we  more  space  at  our  disposal,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  insert. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  tKort  pieces,  either  prose  or  poetry.  The  writers  wiU  be  to  good  as 
to  make  copies,  before  they  favour  us  with  them. 
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PART   II. 

**  IP  NOTBINO  BLSK  WILL  MOTS  US,  LBT  US  KOT  ACT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  TfilS  LIGHT  OF  OUB  OWN  RSASON  AND 
CONSCIKNCB,  WHICH  DAILY  B1PBB8BNTS  TO  US  THB  BXTBBMB  POVBBTY  AND  DISTBBS8  INTO  WHICH  OUB  PBOPLB 
ARB  BUNK.  SCBB  THB  HBABT  OP  BVBBY  HONEST  MAN  MUST  BLBBD  DAILY,  TO  SBB  THB  M18BBY  IN  WHICH  OUB 
COMMONS  LIVB.  WHICH  HAS  NO  OTHBB  BOOT  BUT  THB  POSTING  TO  LONDON  POB  PLACB8  AND  PENSIONS,  BY 
WHICH,  WBATBVBB  PABTICCLAB  MEN  MAT  GET,  THB  NATION  MUST  ALWAYS  BB  A  LOSBB.  TBBSB  PBOPOHTIONB 
WILL  BB  A  TBUB  TEST  TO  DISTINGUISH— NOT  WHIG  PBOM  TOBY,  PBB8BTTBBLAN  PBOM  EPISCOPAL,  HANOYBB 
PBOM  BOMB,— BUT  A  PBIBND  PBOM  AN  BNEMY  TO  HIS  COUNTBY !  AND  INDEED  WB  ABB  SPLIT  INTO  80  MANY 
PAHTIBS  THAT  SUCH  A  TBST  SEEMS  NECESSABY."*— •PLBTCHBB  OP  SALTOUN. 


Whbn  last  we  spoke  of  Absenteeism,  our 
object  was  to  bring  within  a  single  view, 
tiie  root  and  growth  of  this  overshadowing 
evil.  We  sought  to  fix  attention  on  its 
primary  source,  to  track  its  foot-prints 
through  our  history,  to  recall  its  varied 
alliances  with  every  varying  shape  of  alien 
tyranny,  and  show  how,  under  altered 
forms  and  changing  circumstances,  it  still 
kept  fast  its  murderous  hold  upon  our 
victim  land.  As  we  walked  beside  the 
lowly  graves  of  our  illustrious  dead,  we 
marked  the  hatred  which  they,  in  their 
day  and  generation,  bore  to  this  chief 
enemy  of  Ireland;  and  our  conscience 
smote  us,  as  we  seemed  tohear  reproachful 
accents  say, — No  truce  with  absenteeism. 
Absenteeism  is  the  lameness  of  our  na- 
tion. Till  it  be  cured  Ireland  is  a  helpless 
cripple,«.ali  her  intelligence  put  to  no  ac- 
count, all  her  energy  unnerved,  all  her 
beauty  marred,  all  her  constitutional  health 
^d  strength  drawn  away  in  that  horrid 


cankerous  sore.  What  avails  the  stalwart 
arm,  if  instead  of  being  free  to  wield  the 
staff,  or  guide  the  helm  of  national  advance^ 
ment,  it  has  scarce  power  to  raise  the  sup- 
plicatory hand  for  pity  or  for  alms  ?  What 
avails  the  beauty  of  the  mourner  ?  What 
joy  is  there  in  the  fruit  of  the  prolific  womb, 
if  it  comes  into  existence  only  to  tantalize 
the  sight  from  which  it  is  inexorably  torn  P 
Our  hills  were  waving  yestereven  with  the 
golden  produce  of  agricultural  industry ; 
so  have  they  waved  each  autumn  that  we 
can  remember ;  and  gladness  rose  up  in 
our  heart,  and  joy  swelled  in  our  bosom, 
as  we  looked  upon  our  land,  for  behold  it 
was  very  good.  But  the  serpent  was  mock- 
ing while  we  gazed.  Surely  this  garden 
land,  which  ye  call  yours,  is  not  your 
own,  he  said,  for  I  have  come  to  gather 
off  its  fruit  for  those  who  live  in  another 
land — ^whom  ye  shall  never  know :  there- 
fore, this  land  is  mine ;  and  ye,  fool  vassals, 
are  my  implements  of  gain! 
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Yef|  men  and  brethren,  we  have  our- 
selvet  to  blame;  we  are  the  miserable 
means  of  our  undoing ;  we  are  the  slaves 
of  the  absentees.  They  have  abandoned 
their  country ;  they  have  violated  the  con- 
dition  of  reciprocal  being;  tliey  have 
ceased  to  be  Irishmen ;  they  ^<  have  cast 
nature  off  which  was  their  shield-^et  as 
then  cast  them  off  who  are  our  shame.*' 
Why  should  we  be  their  slaves  ?  Were 
we  made  for  this  ?  Did  God  create  our 
country  to  yield  its  produce  unrequited, 
nnrepaid,  to  glut  the  avarice  and  rapacity 
of  another?  England  takes'  our  toil, 
through  the  agency  of  absenteeism,  with- 
out paying  for  it,  takes  our  money  withoit 
value  or  acknowledgment,  takes  our  sub« 
stance  without  equivalent;  and  we  are 
thus  as  a  nation  plundered,-— as  a  people 
Ihos  made  slaves. 

Whst  11  freedom  ?— We  can  tell 
That  which  slavery  is  too  well ; 
'Tis  to  work,  and  have  such  pay 
As  just  keeps  life  from  day  to  day 
In  our  limbs,  as  in  a  cell. 
For  another's  une  to  dwell : 
80  that  we  for  them  are  made. 
Loom  and  plough,  and  sword  and  spade. 
With  or  without  our  own  will  bent. 
To  their  defence  and  nourisbmeat ; 
*Tis  to  hunger  for  such  diet 
As  the  rich  man,  in  his  not, 
Casts  unto  the  dogs  that  lie 
SurfliNting  beneath  his  eye— 
This  is  slavery. 

Talk  not  of  political  freedom  whflst  this 
accursed  badge  and  chain  of  infamy  re- 
mains.    Tell  us  not  that  reform  of  par- 
)iament» — reform  of  corporations,.— toCmtid 
of  law,  or  tithe,  or  franchise,  is  adequate, 
while  this,  the  real  grievance,  r^ta  unre* 
formed.    Save  as  means  to  an  end,   aM 
these,  though  good  and  ezcellent  in  them- 
aelves,  are  nothing.    The  happiness  of  the 
people,  of  Uie  industrious,  honest,  hard- 
working people,  is  the  only  legitimate  end 
and  object  of  political  institutions.    But 
what  happiness  do  the  Irish  people  know  ? 
What  is  the  life  of  the  middle  classes?    A 
hungry  scuffle  for  the  means  of  i^^ptii^  t^ 
an  appearance, — the  show  of  respectabi- 
lity.    What  is  the  life  of  the  men  in  trade  ? 
A  hopeless  hoping  against  hope,  specula- 
tion without  success,   enterprise  without 
means,    industry    without    reward,    kite 
fly  iog — capi  tal  sinking-^bankruptcy.  Ask 
a  man  in  any  town  in  Ireland,  is  business 
thriving,  and  what  reply  will  you  receive? 
**  The  money    isn*t  in  it  to  be  made.'  * 
There  is  a  whole  history  of  ruin  in  that 
one  bitter  phrase. 

Go  to  the  farmers,  ask  them  mie  4hey 


prosperous.  They  say  farmers  are  always 
grumbling,  and  telling  you  how  mnch  the 
climate  is  changed  for  the  worse,  and  how 
bad  the  markets  have  latterly  been.  Well, 
let  us  measure  their  prosperity  by  fiacts 
instead  of  words.  Four- fifths  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  Ireland  live  by  agricul- 
ture, that  is,  they  are  either  farmers  or 
labourers.  The  entire  population  ban  cer- 
tainly been  increasing  rapidly  of  late  years. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  were  improving 
ill  pecuniary  resources  or  social  comforts, 
it  is  tolerably  plain  that  they  would  con- 
sume more  of  cxciseable  and  custom- pay- 
ing commodities  than  they  used  to  do.  If 
they  were  even  maintaining  their  position, 
they  would  consume  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  used  formerly,  because  their  num- 
bers are  so  much  augmented.  But  how 
stands  the  fact?  By  the  public  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  arising  in  Ire- 
land from  customs  were,  in 

I8-25       .        .        .       £1,847,000 
1833       .        .        .        £1,753,0(K) 

While  during  the  same  period  in  England 
the  receipts  from  customs  were,  in 

1825      .        .        .       £I3,64S,000 
1835      .        .        .       £19,369,000 

The  population  of  Ireland  actually  used 
less  tobacco,  wine,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  coffee, 
and  other  duty-paying  imports,  in  1835 
than  in  1825,  though  in  numbers  they  had 
increased  one-eighth  in  the  interval;  while 
in  the  same  interval,  the  people  of  England, 
baviiig  also  iucreaaeil  in  about  the  aame 
ratio,  had  learned  the  means  of  eonsum- 
tng  one-third  more  of  these  good  things, 
which  if  a  people  eat  they  must  likewise 
pay  customs  for.  It  is  unhappily  too  evi- 
dent, that  when  we  speak  of  our  popula- 
tion buying  for  conmimption  such  sirticles 
of  luxury  as  those  we  have  named,  the 
peasantry  have  no  place  in  the  considera- 
tion. If  they  can  secure  from  the  maw  of 
absentee  extortion,  as  much  as  will  pay 
the  rent  of  a  potatoe  garden,  and  enable 
them  to  buy  at  usury  a  small  portion  of 
meal  in  the  dear  season,  they  are  compa- 
ratively contented.  Tobacco  and  sagar 
ore  the  only  imported  articles  which  they 
j  ever  taste,  and  tliese  miserably  seldom. 
The  consumption  of  such  things,  therefore, 
lies  with  ike  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the 
iarmers.  Will  any  man  look  at  the  figures 
we  liave  quoted,  and  have  «tbe  impudence 
4o  pretend,  that  he  believes  the  comforts 
ix£  the  farmers  of  Ireland  are  not  retro- 
grading ? 

Turn  aa  the  mechanics  and  artizans; 
are  they  improving  ?    In  habits^  in  infor- 
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mUtiMi,  in  every  political  and  moral  re- 
qaisite,  undoubtedly  tbey  are;  but  the  sim- 
ple test  of  wages  and  employment  stifle 
all  cavil  or  quibble,  which  political  assimi- 
lators,  or  general  average  men,  or  nego- 
ciatqrs  of  French  commercial  treaties  for 
the  promotion  of  English  aggrandizement, 
at  tlie  expense  of  Irish  iodustry,  may  at- 
tempt to  raise.  Employment  there  is  not 
in  Ireland  for  the  people,  trade  there  is 
jkotf  energy  there  is  not,  industrial  pro- 
gress of  any  kind  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  while  the  annual  produce  of 
the  soil  b  taken  out  of  the  land  without 
equivalent  or  return. 

The  progress  of  absenteeism  before  the 
Union  was  gradual,  but  since  then  it  has  be- 
come daily  more  rapid.  It  was  at  that  time 
hard  to  bear,  but  now  it  has  become  into- 
lerable. The  tribute  levied  from  us  then 
was  great,  but  now  it  is  exorbitant ;  we  paid 
it  then  out  of  our  abundance,  but  now 
from  our  poverty ;  every  good  man 
grudged  what  we  were  mulcted  in  then, 
but  where  is  tl^e  man  in  Ireland,  with  a 
heart  in  his  bosom,  that  does  not  execrate 
the  unj\ist  and  ruinous  exaction  which  we 
are  now  compelled  to  yield  ? 

It  is  high  time  to  speak  out  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  one  upon  which  the  people  are  i 
unanimous  throughout  the  whole  land ;  na- 
turally, for  tliere  is  not  a  province,  nor  a 
county,  nor  a  bfU'ony,  where  the  pestilence 
doth  not  walk  at  the  noon-day ;  and  there 
is  not  a  man  among  the  industrious  classes 
of  the  kingdom, — not  a  man  in  sliort,  who 
is  not  an  idler  or  a  thief, — who  would  not 
be  directly  benefitted,  by  a  final  end  being 
put  to  this  all  blighting  curse  of  us  and 
ours.  Delenda  est  Carthago.  Cost  what 
it  will  we  must  put  it  down  ;  its  eradica- 
tion, be  it  at  what  expense  of  pains  and 
trouble  it  may,  cannot  exceed — cannot 
equal  that,  which  its  continuance  costs  us. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a  spber  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  We  like  to  walk  all 
round  the  battlements  of  the  enemy,  and 
acan  his  strength  and  breadth  from  every 
point  of  observation,  and  cast  up  Uie 
reckoqiog  of  his  iU-got  gains,  and  of  what 
we  should  win  by  reducing  him  to  order, 
before  we  begin  operations. 

Don't  suppose,  good  reader,  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
those  ip  England,  who  have  actually  offered 
to  maintflin  that  the  absentees  do  no  harm 
to  any  on^  whatsoever.  Only  think  of  a 
gang  of  robbers,  hiring  a  fellow  to  prove 
that  rcA>beiy  being  their  sole  ostensible 
meant  of  ^i^bsisteqce^  they  nevprtb.^es^ 


did  really  live  without  robbing  any  bpdy 
at  all !  But  there  is  nothing  you  cannot 
get  a  London  scribbler  to  write,  for  a(|e* 
quate  remuneration.  We  have  known 
fellows,  who  offered  to  edit  hoth  the  con- 
tending newspapers  in  the  same  English 
town,  jvriting  with  the  left  hand  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  with  the  right  for 
church  and  state ;  and  we  know  thre^  se- 
parate instances,  in  which  the  said  pfier 
was  accepted,  and  the  said  fea(  performed. 
So  much  for  thesincerity  of  English  political 
opinion,  as  uttered  in  the  press.  But  the 
question  of  national  extortion  and  plundef, 
is  in  truth  one  only  of  extent  and  charaa- 
terxstlcs.  When  Sheridan  met  the  father 
of  a  scamp,  who  asked  him  had. he  Ijiieard 
of  his  misfortune,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
something  unlucky  had  happened ;  ^is  opiy 
curiosity  was  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
transaction.  Djid  you  hear,  said  the  poor 
man,  of  my  son's  robbery  ?  ^i  No,"  said 
SheridaUj^  "  who  did  he  rob  ?"  Sp  when 
our  pluniderers  get  up  a  wail  i^nd  expos- 
tulation, about  the  hardships  of  b^ipS 
blamed  for  Ireland's  misery,  th^  only 
answer  we  can  find  it  in  our  hard  hearts  tp 
give  them  is — how  many  do  you  rob  ? 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  we  beg,  by  WW 
of  parenthesis^  to  quote  a  passage  from 
Adam  Smith.  We  have  been  assaUed  fre- 
quently  for  the  undisguised  contempt  if& 
have  expressed  for  the  English  political 
economists ;  and  Adam  Smith  h^  always 
been  fiun^  in  our  teeth  as  an  answer. 
Aj^am  Smith  is,  we  confess,  a  most  effectui^ 
answer  to  the  political  econon^ists  of  the 
present  day,  but  he  is  no  answer  tQ  u^ 
The  spirit  and  tendency  of  Adam  Smith 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  averjjiges  of 
Porter,  the  brutalities  of  Malthus^  the 
cast-clothes  theories  of  Senior,  or  the  origi- 
nal effrontery  of  M*CuIIocb,  than  Columbus 
had  to  do  with  so  many  captains  of  negro 
slave  ships.  Adam  Smith  was  an  h,o;}est» 
useful,  conscientious  man  ;  he  led  the  way 
to  a  realm  of  knowledge,  that  hitherto  had 
Iain  in  darkness;  he  afHrmed  that  the 
happiness  of  the  community  might  be  ad- 
vanced, by  exploring  that  extensive  region 
where  the  springs  of  wealth  and  poverty 
take  their  rise.  But  Adam  Smith  never 
contemplated  the  soul-selling  uses,  to  which 
what  are  called  his  principles  would  be 
turned.  It  was  not  to  set  up  the  hideous 
and  dreary  fake  worship  of  money,  that  he 
thought  and  wrote ;  any  thing  but  that. 
He  was  a  kind  and  benevolent  being,  who 

sought  to  point  put  a  refuge  to  waokind 
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from  Ui«  aceumttlating  pressure  of  poverty 
and  despotism ;  and  he  never  dreamed  that 
his  new  world  would  become  the  wallowing 
sty  of  such  notions,  as  under  the  Pizarro- 
ship  of  Bentham  it  has  recently  been  made. 
We  take  things  as  we  find  them,  political 
economy  among  the  rest.  We  give  things 
the  names  they  take  to  themselves ;  why 
should  political  economy  be  the  excep- 
tion? When  we  denounce  the  English 
■chool  of  political  economists,  we  don't 
mean  to  allege  that  every  one  in  England 
who  writes  on  economic  subjects,  is  tarred 
with  the  same  stick.  There  may  be  ex* 
ceptionsy— there  may  be  heretics  in  the 
church  of  Mammon,  who  dont  believe  the 
gospel  according  to  Bentham  ;-*for  Eng- 
umas  sake  we  hope  there  are.  But  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  say,  that  when  we  find 
the  leading  journals  of  all  parties  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  we  find  the  unanimous 
parliament  of  England  breathless  with 
hope,  at  the  perpetration  of  such  acts  as  the 
pending  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
for  the  sake  of  its  omniverous  principles; 
when  we  recall  the  sub-letting  act  against 
Ireland,  and  remember  that  it  stands  un- 
repealed ;  when  we  look  at  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Ewart's  motion  for  a  moderate  and  partial 
modification  of  primogeniture ;  above  all, 
when  we  view  the  philosophic  villany 
wherewith  every  manufacture  and  trade  of 
Ireland  has  been  assimUated  out  of  exist- 
ence ;-— we  do  say,  it  is  worse  than  humbug 
to  tell  us,  that  the  political  economy  of 
England  is  not  irreconcileably  at  war  with 
the  very  existence  of  the  Irish  people. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
from  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  following 
passage,  whose  total  freedom  from  puz- 
2le-hMdedness  and  inhumanity,  may  suffi- 
ciently verify  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
been  saying,  and  prove,  that  if  the  gods 
whom  Uie  press  and  the  parliament  of 
England  now  swear  by,  are  sound  political 
economists,  Adam  Smith  was  not : — 

'^Tliose  who  live  in  another  country, 
contribute  nothing  by  their  consumption 
towards  the  support  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  in  which  is  situated  the  source 
of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter  country 
there  should  be  no  land  tax,  nor  any  con- 
siderable duty  upon  the  transference  of 
either  moveable  or  immoveable  property, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  such  absentees 
may  derive  a  great  revenue  from  the  pro- 
tection of  a  government,  to  the  support  of 
which  they  do  not  contribute  a  single  shil- 
ling. This  inequality  is  likely  to  be 
greatest  in  a  country,  of  which  the  govern-  I 


ment  is  in  some  respects  subordinale  and 
dependant  upon  that  of  some  other.  The 
people  who  possess  the  most  extensive  pro- 
perty in  the  dependant,  will  in  this  case 
generally  choose  to  live  in  the  governing 
country.  Ireland  is  precisely  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  the  proposal  of  a  tax  upon  absentees 
should  be  so  very  popular  in  that  country.* 
V.  Book,  2  chap.  ii.  But  Adam  Smith  was 
a  mere  ignorant  old-fashioned  fool,  com- 
pared with  the  high-minded  and  enlight- 
ened gentry,  who  cb  the.  political  economy 
of  the  anti-Irish  press. 

We  shall  not,  however,  waste  another 
Ihie  upon  the  sophistries  of  the  English 
apologists  and  defenders  of  absenteeism ; 
we  have  other  work  on  hands  just  now. 
Many  we  fear,  among  our  people,  forget 
the  importance — ^the    all-pervading    and 
unceasing  importance — of  the  question. 
We  say,  forget — ^because  remembrance  is 
an  act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  tongue* 
Every  one  you  meet  in  society  says,  in 
summing  up  the  evils  of  Ireland,  '^and  then 
there  is  absenteebm ;"  and  not  another 
word  is  uttered  concerning  it.    Every  man 
has  a  remedy  for  each  of  the  minor  evils ; 
and  many  are  willing  to  give  time  and 
money  to  accomplish  them.      But  this, 
which  is  greater  than  almost  the  entire  of 
the  rest  put  together,  men  really  talk  of, 
as  if  it  were  wholly  irremediable — as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  course ;  it  is  a  thing  to  be  dealt  with 
practically,  an  evil   which  we  are  tho- 
roughly persuaded  can  and  will  be  rooted 
out,  if,  instead  of  forgetting  what  it  is, 
we  get  into   the  habit  of  remembering 
what  it  is.    Merely  naming  absenteeism, 
among   a  long  catalogue    of  subsidiary 
grievances,    is   not  remembering  it  all; 
it  is   practically    forgetting  it       There 
are  two  ways  of  remembering  a  thing ; 
George  the  Third  knew  that,  if  Peter 
Pindar    is     to   be    believed.      Hia    ma- 
jesty is  represented,  when  visiting  Whtt- 
bread  8  brewery,  to  have  made  two  memo- 
randa in  his  tablets:  the  first  was,  '*f«- 
member  not  to  forget  to  send  for  the  cask  of 
beer,  Whitbread  made  me  a  present  of 
to-day;"  and  the  second  was,  *^ remember 
to  forget  to  ask  Whitbread  to  dinner  some 
day."    And  our  genteel  patriots  have  two 
memories  like  his  majesty — one   for  re- 
collecting,  and  the  other  for  forgetting. 
They  remember  not  to  for^t  to  sign  flat- 
tering addresses  to  good  viceroys,  and  to 
attend  their  levees,  to  show  their  support  of 
a  Ubend  government;  all  which  h  very 
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right  and  proper,  undoubtedly,  but  at  tbe 
same  time  costs  little,  and  occasionally 
brings  in  a  tolerably  weighty  harvest  of 
proroolion.  But  they  remember  only  to 
forget,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  de- 
gradingand  ruinous  tribute  wrung  year  af^er 
year  from  their  country,  and  that  until  a 
firm  and  bold  resistance  thereunto  is  made, 
though  they  may  get  their  cask  of  beer, 
the  working  men  of  Ireland — ^millions,  if 
you  reckon  them,  with  their  children  and 
their  wives — will  never  know  what  it  is  to 
be  sure  of  a  dinner. 

Now,  we  distinctly  assert,  that  this  for- 
getfulness  is  a  positive  betrayal  of  the  first 
principles  of  patriotism.  Our  assertion 
is,  that  absenteeism  is  a  crime — ^not  a  blun- 
der, not  an  oversight,  not  a  mistake, 
but  a  crime  to  be  denounced  as  such, 
and  punished  or  prevented  by  law. 
What,  is  anaan  not  at  liberty  to  go 
abroad?  Is  it  immoral  to  live  in  one 
place  instead  of  another  ?  We  answer 
plainly — the  innocence  or  guilt  depends 
00  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  no 
harm  whatever,  because  the  doing  of  it 
works  no  injury  to  your  neighbour ;  but 
if  the  doing  of  it  helps  to  starve  your 
neighbour,  it  is  as  much  harm  asswinoling 
or  horse-stealing. 

It  may  sound  very  harsh  to  call  some 
things  by  their  right  names ;  but  however 
uDgrateful  unto  ears  polite,  the  reality  is, 
at  all  times,  better  worth  hearing  and  i 
knowing,  than  the  courtliest  fable.  What 
is  ahseQteeism — an  error,  or  a  crime  ?  In 
every  sense  that  thorough  selfishness, 
breach  of  social  ties,  dereliction  of  mani* 
festdoty,  and  the  conscious  infliction  of  evil 
upon  othersy  constitute  guilt,  absenteeism 
is  a  crime.  Error  is  that  which  though  it 
tends  to  evil,  may  arise  from  a  generous 
or  an  upright  motive;  crime  necessarily 
springs  from  an  impulse  which  is  selfish 
or  corrupt.  Error  may  produce  evil^ 
through  ignorance,  accident,  or  inadver- 
tency ;  crime  knows  what  it  is  doing, — 
knows  that  evil  will  ensue,— and  delibe- 
rately does  that  which  is  mischievous. 
The  harm  which  the  absentee  does,  he 
does  systematically.  It  is  .pure  unmin- 
gled  selfishness,  from  first  to  last.  There 
can  be  no  mistake,  no  misconception,  as 
to  the  consequences  of  his  act  He  cannot 
believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  to 
his  tenantry  and  his  neighbourhood,  whe- 
ther he  lives  at  home,  or  lives  abroad.  No 
political  or  social  action  is  indi£Perent; 
directly  or  indirectly  it  must  contribute  to 
the  mcrease,  or  the  diminution  of  public 


happiness  and  prosperity*  Ther6  are,  to 
be  sure,  many  acts,  which  suggest  no  im* 
mediate  consequences,  to  an  unreflecting 
man,  or  an  unreflecting  class  of  men ;  and 
though  national  justice  cannot  admit  the 
plea  of  ignorance  or  unconsciousness,  as  a 
defence  mr  the  neglect  of  duties  that  all 
should  know  and  remember,  yet  our  cen-^ 
sure  may  be  disarmed,  and  our  sense  of 
injury  will  be  mitigated,  if  we  really  be- 
lieve the  offence  has  been  heedlessly  or 
unthinkingly  committed.  But  the  ab- 
sentees have  no  such  apology  as  this.  In 
the  whole  host  of  the  frivolous,  the  vain, 
the  idle,  the  debauched,  there  are  few  so 
lost  to  all  right  feeling  as  not  to  know,  that 
they  are  leaving  undone  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  done,  and  doing  those 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  done*  They 
cannot  help  remembering,  that  they  are 
instrumental  in  levying  a  ruinous  and  ig- 
nominious tribute  from  their  native  land^ 
to  swell  the  pomp  or  hire  the  vices  of 
another.  Every  guinea  they  squander  on 
foreign  afieclations,  is  wrung  from  the 
pockets  of  those,  whom  every  law  of  na* 
tare  and  religion  commands  Uiem  to  serve 
and  not  to  injure,— nay  from  that  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  community,  who  have 
the  most  direct  and  sacred  claims  upon 
their  regard,  their  protection,  and  their 
care.  As  the  circle  of  every  duty  narrows, 
its  obligations  grow  numerous  and  impe- 
rative. We  owe  certain  duties  to  our 
fellow-men,  but  we  owe  many  more,  and 
those  of  greater  urgency,  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen;  while  to  such  as  can  be 
affected  by  our  immediate  example,  bene- 
fitted by  our  dealings,  protected  by  our 
presence,  or  injured  by  our  absence,  a 
ten-fold  weight  of  obligation  lies  upon  us. 
No  man  believes— no  man  can  believe, 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  on 
which  hundreds  are  bom,  must  live  and 
are  to  die,  is  one  whose  character,  habits, 
or  conduct  are  matters  of  indifference  or 
unimportance.  Much  of  the  comfort  of 
these  innocent  families,  much  of  their  im- 
provement, their  tranquillity,  necessarily 
rests  with  him.  If  he  be  well  disposed,  he 
can,  in  a  thousand  ways,  aid,  sustain,  and 
guard  them.  With  the  means  of  a  supe- 
rior information,  he  can  daily  direct  their 
efforts,  cultivate  their  tastes,  promote 
their  welfare,  and  develop  the  resources, 
which  nature  has  provided  for  them. 
These  things  are  not  mere  possibilities,-* 
they  are  clear  and  positive  duties,  and  not 
the  less  obligatory,  because  foreign  fashion 
and  aristocratic  sympathy  seduce   men 
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from  their  performance,  and  teach  them 
to  look  with  complaisance  upon  their  ne- 
glect. True  it  id  that  the  resident  pro- 
prietor oflen  lives  at  home  forgetful  of 
these  duties ;  and  true,  most  true  it  is,  that 
he,  \tho  daily  living  in  the  sight  of  good 
he  might  do,  and  evil  he  might  assuage, 
leaves  labour  unapplied,  improvement  un- 
attempted,  and  misery  unrelieved,  will 
hardly  be  found  ready  to  respond  to  those, 
who  call  for  a  law  against  absenteeism. 
But  let  it  not  be  said  that  such  men  are 
worthy  of  the  same  or  equal  reproach, 
with  the  professional  deserters  of  their 
country.  These  men  at  least  spend  their 
income  amongst  us ;  and  eveti  though 
mis-spent,  it  is  spread  once  more  among  that 
community  who  yielded  it.  Their  good 
hiay  not  indeed  be  the  object  intended, 
bdt  io  A  dert&in  extent  it  is  a  iiecessary 
result  \  and  tve  are  not  in  a  condition  at 
present  to  carp  at  those  who  do  us  any 
good,  even  though  it  be  selfishly  or  unin- 
tentiohally.  But  the  absentee  extorts 
from  the  famished  multitude  a  revenue,  foi* 
Vhidh  he  neither  gives  nor  intends  t6  give 
fthy  return.  He  will  not  work,  but  to 
i&k6  he  ih  not  ashamed.  Yet  this  very 
mail,  if  he  happen  to  hdve  a  voice  iii  the 
legislatu^e,  will  be  sure  to  cry  loudly  and 
long  against  the  principle  of  giving  anv- 
thing  id  the  poor  man,  unless  he  can  make 
sothe  return.  Call  it  a  poor  rate,  and  it  is 
'*  ifaonstrous  and  intolerable ;"  call  it  a 
HrA  rdte,  and  ii  is  *<  the  liberty  of  the 
subject." 

Whdt  Justifies  the  terrific  penalties  in- 
fildted  bn  desertion  of  the  ranks?  Is 
there  any  knbral  guilt  in  changing  one's 
prbfessiofi?  Or  in  going  to  one  place  from 
another  ?  Or  does  the  violation  of  an  or- 
dinary engagement  merit  death?  Assu- 
redly hot ;  but  the  maii  who  deserts  his 
colours  puts  the  state  in  jeopardy ;  he 
Conimits  the  greatest  crime  that  man  can 
be  guilty  of  towards  man ;  he  knew  the 
duty  which  lay  upon  him  when  he  aban- 
doned it ;  and  if  any  crime  deserves  capital 
punishment,  desertion  is  that  crime.  Kay, 
but  cries  some  one,  it  is  justified  only  by 
the  necessity  of  example ;  unless  many 
desert,  the  country  U  not  in  danger;  but 
when  one  man  deserts,  he  sets  the  example, 
and  'tis  for  fear  of  the  evil  spreading,  that 
the  punishment  is  inflicted.  Precisely  so ; 
And  that  is  the  reason  why.  In  such  a  de- 
i^erted  and  denuded  condition  as  that  of 
Ireland,  we  say  absenteeism  ought  to  be 
held  up  as  desertion,  and  repressed  by 
i^hatever  means  shall  be  found  necessary. 


We  are  in  favour  of  the  mildest  and  most 
lenient  treatment  on  all  occasions;  we 
look  upon  prevention  as  better  than  pa- 
nishment ;  and  we  tolerate  not  the  notion  of 
resentment  or  retaliation  in  political  deal- 
ings, any  more  than  in  those  betlreen  man 
and  man.  The  absentees  have  inflicted  in- 
juries upon  us  which  it  is  hard  to  forget, 
but  which  it  is  a  christian  duty  to  forgire; 
when  we  come,  therefore,  to  deal  with  them 
and  with  their  crime,  let  us  act  with  the 
decision  that  is  called  for,  but  let  us  listen 
to  no  impeachment  of  the  law  uhder  wliich 
they  stand  condemned.  In  a  land  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  ours,  absenteeism  is  the 
highest  treason  aby  man  can  commit;  the 
olFended  people  may  lay  aside  impulses  of 
retributive  vengeance,  but  the  treason 
must  be  effectually  crushed  and  put  dovn. 

The  existence  of  society  and  the  seca- 
rity  of  prope^ty  depends  upon  the  convic- 
tion, or  the  belief,  that  each  class  of  the 
community  discharge  those  duties,  which 
the  constitution  lays  upon  them.  No  man, 
be  he  ever  so  despotic  or  oligarchical  in 
his  notioni^,  pretends  that  any  class,  in- 
vested with  powers  to  do  mischief^  are 
destitute  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Meti  differ  as  to  what  powers  should  be 
vested  in  particular  classed,  and  what  means 
are  best  for  securing  the  right  discharge  by 
each  class  of  its  pboper  functions.  But 
law  must  go  to  a  total  wreck,  if  any 
large  and  powerful  claims  are  lefl  without 
duties  of  any  kind  to  discharge;  and  no 
law  is  worth  obeying,  no  motive  of 
political  or  social  interest  is  worth  consi- 
det'ing,  if  this  class  are  nbl  only  declared 
to  be  destitute  of  duties,  but  are  heredi- 
tarily armed  tvith  an  Unlimited  power  of 
plunder  and  extortion.  The  apologists  for 
absenteeism  had  better  take  care  how  they 
brandish  the  frantic  and  suicidal  notion, 
that  landlords  in  Ireland  are  not  guilty  of 
dbandoningtheirduties,  because,  they  have 
no  duties  to  abandon.  There  is  but  one 
inference  from  that  doctrine,  and  that 
rather  an  uncomfortable  one  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  If  absentees  are 
not  culprits, — if  they  are  not  deserters,— 
if  they  are  not  traitors, — we  ask  on  what 
title  do  their  estates  rest — ^in  what  capa- 
city are  they  related  to  us,  more  than  the 
Arab  or  the  ludian  chieftainry? 

The  history  of  legislation  in  former 
ages  proves,  that  the  estates  of  the 
aristocracy  were  uever  given  to  them, 
that  their  produce  should  be  spent  in  ano- 
ther land.  England's  policy  towards  Ireland 
has  been  practically  as  oppressive  as  need 
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be ;  but  slie  has  never  in  terms  asserted  or 
admitted,  that  she  desired  to  levy  a  direct 
pecuniary  tribute  from  us  as  absolute 
slaves.  Her  statesmen  know  well  how 
much  more  a  people  may  be  induced  to 
bear  and  yield,  so  long  as  their  internal  di- 
visions blind  them  to  the  real  nature  of 
their  position  as  a  nation,  and  avert  that 
much  dreaded  hoor^  when  popular  unani- 
mity begins  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  That  long  procrastinated  hour  is 
well  nieh  come.  Absenteeism  is  tribute, 
and  tribute  is  national  fraud  ;  and  when  a 
nation,  eight  millions  strong,  find  out  they 
are  defrauded,  and  begin  to  look  about 
them,  the  sooner  the  fraud  is  quietly  given 
up,  the  better. 

All  honest  men  agfee,  that  a  tax 
which  is  levied  from  the  people  of  any 
country,  should  be  expended  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  people  who  pay  the  tax.  No- 
thing else  can  justify  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  at  all ;  and  a  tax  which  is  taken  from 
the  industry  of  one  people  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  is  a  downright  fr&ud.  For  every 
tax  is  a  direct  evil,  which  nothing  but  its 
necessity  should  induce  a  nation  to  submit 
to.  But  we  judge  between  evils,  and  in 
some  cases  think  that  paying^a  certain  tax 
is  a  less  evil,  than  having  something  bad, 
or  not  having  something  good,  of  which 
the  tax  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  price. 
For  instance,  it  is  necessary  'to  have  laws, 
and  to  have  them  impartially  administered, 
fur  the  protection  of  property,  liberty,  and 
life.  These  laws  ana  their  execution  can- 
not be  had  without  expence.  We,  there- 
fore, pay  a  certain  Amount ,  of  taxes  for 
the  purpose.  Why?  not  because  going 
to  law  is  good  for  any  one,  but  because 
society  would  be  in  a  much  worse  condi- 
tion, if  we  had  no  law  to  go  to,  for  pro- 
tection or  redress.  Thus  we  tax  ourselves 
to  pay  the  judges,  and  to  print  the  laws, 
and  to  build  the  Court-house^i,  and  for 
various  other  things  that  are  necessary  to 
our  having  laws. 

Now,  |)ray,  what  is  land  inore  than 
law?  We  could  not  live  without  land, 
nor  (unless  we  chose  to  turn  savages) 
could  we  exist  without  law.  Both  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  comfort  and  sustenance; 
both  are  valued  for  what  we  make  out  of 
them,  not  for  any  beauty  they  possess  in 
our  eyes.  Both  need  cultivation,  in  order 
to  being  good  for  any  thing ;  and  upon 
both  a  large  class  of  the  community  live, 
and  depend  thereon  for  their  means  of 
support.  The  machinery  of  law  requires 
a  contribatiod  from  the  entire  communityi 


which  we  call  a  tax  or  cess ;  the  machi- 
nery of  land  requires  a  like  contributioa 
from  all,  and  we  call  that  a  tax  or  reni^ 
Every  body  pays  a  portion  of  the  rents 
whether  he  holds  land  or  not.  For  the 
rent  which  the  farmer  pays  the  landlord, 
and  the  fees  he  pays  the  agent,  oblige 
htm  to  charge  so  much  the  more  for  hia 
corn,  and  his  hay,  and  his  beef.  So,  if  I 
live  in  a  town  and  keep  a  shop,  and  buy 
potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  hay,  from  John, 
Kelly,  who  holds  a  farm  of  twenty  acres, 
and  pays  a  rent  of  thirty  guineas  a  year 
for  it,  to  the  Earl  of  Good-for-nothing,  or 
Sir  John  Absentee, — I  pay  his  lordbhip 
part  of  the  rent,  for  I  give  John  Kelly  the 
price  that  enables  him  to  pay  it  every  gale 
day.  Kelly  is  indeed  a  struggling,  indus- 
trious, good  kind  of  man,  and  times  are 
hard,  and  I  can't  afibrd  to  pay  high  for 
what  com  or  potatoes  I  use ;  and  I  say  to 
Kelly,  '*You  are  asking  a  strong  price, 
considering  the  times ;"  well,  but  he  an- 
swers, <<  Have  not  I  to  pay  thirty  guineas 
a  year  for  the  ground  they  grew  upon ;  if 
I  only  paid  twenty  guineas  to  Sir  John  or 
my  Lord,  you  could  have  them  the 
cheaper  :'*  so  you  see  'tis  I  who  help  to  pay 
the  rent  after  all. 

So  every  one  pays  a  portion  of  the  land- 
tax,  and  every  one  pays  a  portion  of  the 
law-tax.  The  judges  and  lawyers  live  by 
the  law ;  and  the  landlords  and  farmers 
live  by  the  land.  Why  do  we  let  thenn? 
Because  we  all  want  the  benefit  of  both' 
land  and  law.  The  judges  and  the  land- 
lords are  paid  by  the  general  taxes  levied 
upon  the  entire  community ;  the  lawyers 
and  the  farmers  are  paid  in  profits  or  fees, 
which  they  get  from  the  persons  who 
want  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  so  the^ 
are  paid  somewhat  difierently.  But  nei- 
ther the  judge  or  the  lawyer  are  paid  for 
doing  nothing  ;  that  would  be  a  most 
monstrous  thing.  The  lawyer  manufac- 
tures the  law,  and  if  he  does  it  well,  he 
gets  a  good  price  for  it  from  whoever 
happens  to  want  it  The  farmer  manu- 
factures the  land,  and  the  better  he  does 
it,  the  better  price  he  will  get  for  his 
stock  in  the  market  The  judge  sits  up 
in  state,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  taxes ;  but 
he  often  works  bard  enough  for  his  pay. 
A  good  judge  knows  that  the  people  are 
taxed  to  give  him  his  income,  and  he  re- 
members that  no  man  should  live  by  the 
people,  who  does  not  in  some  way  serve 
the  people.  A  good  judge  sees  the  poor 
man  toiling  and  labouring  all  day  long,  to 
make  out  enough  for  his  children's  sup- 
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port ;  and  he  recollects  how  few  comforts 
the  poor  man  has,  and  how  many  taxes 
he  has  to  pay;  and  the  good  judge  says 
to  himself,  ^*  I  am  paid  out  of  the  taxes ; 
my  salary  is  large ;  I  must  labour,  therefore, 
to  do  my  duty  to  the  public,  that  the  poor 
man's  hard  earnings  may  not  be  taken 
from  him  for  nothing, — for  that  would 
be  a  horrible  crime."  The  good  judge 
says  this  to  himself,  for  he  feels  that 
no  man  in  the  nation  is  without  duties 
Co  perform  towards  his  fellow-men. 

But  what  says  the  absentee  landlord  7 
God  has  given  me  a  fine  estate ;  I'll  do 
what  I  please  with  it.  My  tenants  pay 
me  heavy  rents ;  so  much  the  better  for 
me.  The  times  are  hard  enough  ;  but 
that  is  nothing  to  me.  If  my  tenauts  ne- 
glect their  duty  to  me,  I  will  punish  them ; 
uthey  thwart  me,  I  will  eject  them.  If 
I  neglect  my  duty  to  them,  I  may  laugh 
at  them.  If  they  complain,  I  will  exter- 
minate them.  I  could  make  hundreds 
happy  by  living  at  home ;  let  hundreds 
be  wretched,  I  choose  to  live  abroad.  My 
rents  are  a  tax  wrung  from  the  drudgery 
and  penury  of  the  people ;  but  what  are 
the  people  to  me  ?  Society  perhaps  never 
intended  that  those  who  live  upon  the 
taxes  should  do  nothing  for  their  bread ; 
but  I  have  the  whip  hand  of  the  poor,  the 
people  may  rot  for  all  I  care !  And  yet, 
there  are  quacks  and  impostors  amongst 
us,  who  pretend  to  love  of  country,  and 
who  nevertheless  would  let  this  absentee 
defy  the  people,  and  riot  upon  their 
ruin. 

Or  suppose  we  look  at  the  question  in 
another  way;  and  ask,  what  should  we 
say  to  a  man,  who  told  us  we  must  pay  a 
law-tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
France?  Suppose  somebody  told  us  that 
we  must  be  taxed  to  pay  judges  to  live 
in  France,  to  spend  their  money  on 
foreign  goods,  and  to  enrich  a  foreign 
people.  What  twould  we  say  ?  Why, 
probably,  being  the  best  humoured  people 
in  the  world,  we  should  laugh  at  the  thmg 
as  a  middling  sort  of  a  joke ;  but  if  we 
saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  we  should  be 
very  apt  to  give  him  a  hint  to  behave 
himself.  We  comprehend  very  clearly 
why  we  should  have  law,  and  why  there 
ought  to  be  judges,  and  why  we  should 
all  contribute  to  pay  for  having  judges 
and  laws.  But  it  is  for  our  own  sakes  we 
pay  the  judges-7-not  for  theirs.  We  want 
to  have  certain  duties  performed  by  them 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community, 
therefore  we  pay  them.    And  it  is  their 


business,  then,  to  attend  to  our  wants,  and 
to  do  their  duty.  If  a  judge  foigets  his 
duty,  and  goes  out  of  the  country  where 
we  cannot  find  him  or  follow  him,  are  we 
to  suffer  for  his  whim,  or  are  we  to  pay 
him  for  nothing?  If  a  judge,  instead  of 
hearing  the  cause  of  the  poor*  and  seebg 
that  he  gets  justice,  goes  ofiT  to  Paris,  to 
idle,  and  gamble,  and  gluttonize,  are  ve 
to  pay  him  for  doing  so?  Would  we 
not  tell  him,  in  very  plain  terms,  you  may 
go  where  you  please,  and  spend  your  own 
money  however  you  like;  but  our  money 
you  shall  not  spend  in  luxury  or  wicked- 
ness abroad  ;  we  gave  it  to  you  for  good 
purposes,  not  for  bad ;  we  gave  it  to  you 
for  the  good  of  Ireland,  not  for  the  good 
of  France ;  if  you  continue  to  take  oar 
money  as  a  judge,  you  must  do  the  doty 
of  your  station  in  life ;  and  that  duty  can 
only  be  performed  in  Ireland. 

What  is  a  landlord  more  than  a  judge? 
Has  a  landlord  no  duties  to  discharge? 
What  is  a  nobleman  by  nature  more  than 
any  other  man  ?  God  made  us  all  alike; 
society,  and  circumstances,  and  laws  make 
us  to  differ.  All  cannot  be  rich,  all  caa- 
not  be  noble,  all  cannot  be  judges,  all  can- 
not be  landlords.  But  all  men  should 
have  equal  justice  done  to  them.  AUwho 
pay  the  taxes  whitsli  support  the  laws, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws.  The 
estate  of  the  nobleman,  the  pay  of  the 
ofiicer,  the  salary  of  the  judge,  are  each 
and  all  of  them  given — by  whom?— by 
the  State;— for  what?— for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  people,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals.  We  have  already  seen  how 
estates  in  Ireland  were  acquired  long  ago; 
the  government  of  those  invading  and 
confiscating  days  was  certainly  no  better 
than  it  ought  to  have  been;  but  bad  as  it 
was,  the  condition  of  living  in  Ireland  was 
explicitly  annexed  to  the  grant  of  estates 
to  particular  families;  and  it  is  in  utter 
defiance,  therefore,  of  every  national,  every 
social,  and  every  moral  obligation,  that 
the  present  landlords  of  Ireland  lire 
abroad. 

The  causes  of  failure  in  the  efforts  made 
in  former  days  to  stem  the  current  of  ab- 
senteeism, have  been  already  noticed.  The 
old  Irish  parliament  wa  sunreformed.  One- 
third  of  its  members  sat  for  rotten  bo- 
roughs; these  belonged  as  much  to  the 
aristocracv  as  the  horses  they  rode;  a^d 
no  law  which  really  grappled  with  their 
favourite  vice,  could  have  any  chance  of 
passing  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  the 
absentees  voted  by  deputy,  and  in  the 
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other  by  proxy.  When  acU  professedly 
aimed  against  the  deserters^  were  occa- 
sioDally  passed,  they  only  imposed  a 
trifling  tax  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  vice; 
they  did  not  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  it;  and  they  invariably  fell  to  the 
ground.  And  while  we  laugh  at  the 
knavery  that  would  pretend  that  an  ab- 
seatee  tax  is  unjust  or  illiberal,  we  freely 
own  our  misgivings  as  to  the  practicability 
of  enforcing  it,  so  as  to  supply  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evil.  But  that  is  no  affair 
of  ours.  We  are  only  Irishmen,  we  have 
only  Irish  eyes  to  see,  and  Irish  brains  to 
comprehend.  Perhaps  our  rulers  being, 
as  they  modestly  assume  to  be,  creatures 
of  a  higher  oider  of  intelligence,  may  de- 
vise some  expedient  that  we  dream  not  of, 
for  perpetuating  large  estates  sseculasaecu- 
lorum,  and  yet  making  their  owners  live 
at  home.  That  is  their  affair,  and  it  were 
presumption  in  any  of  us  inferioriieings 
to  speak  dogmacicaliy  thereanent 

But  reasoning  upon  the  well-known  dis- 
position of  those  who,  in  so  many  relationsof 
life,  prove  themselves  to  be  wholly  wrapt 
up  in  selfishness,  we  venture  to  conjecture 
that  of  the  two  remedies,  that  which  would 
be  the  most  effectual,  would  to  the 
absentees  be  the  least  distasteful.  If  a  tax 
were  imposed  they  would  personally  suffer ; 
some  of  their  illegitimate  luxuries  would 
be  clipped  or  lopped ;  they  must  either 
come  home  to  Vulgarland,  or  part  with  a 
portion  qf  their  god.  But  if  instead  thereof 
onr  rulers  gradually  proceeded  to  break 
down  for  the  future,  the  mischievous  mo- 
nopoly of  land,  and  modified  the  laws  re- 
garding it,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  descend, 
like  all  other  property,  according  to  the 
unperverted  and  uncomipted  instinct  of 
natural  affection,  among  a  man's  children, — 
the  operation  would  only  lacerate  the  sen- 
timent of  mischief,  not  its  sensual  suscep- 
tibilities ;  and  the  aristocrat  would  wil- 
lingly barter  his  descendants*  power  of 
evil,  for  his  own  life  interest  therein.  Were 
the  laws  of  land  reformed,-*were  property 
emancipated  from  the  rusty  shackles  it 
now  lies  under,— could  all  men  sell  their 
estates  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
if,  when  they  died  intestate,  their  freehold 
property  as  well  as  chattel,  went  share 
and  share  alike  to  their  children,  we 
loon  should  get  rid  of  absenteeism.  M o« 
derate  estates  unincumbered,  would  be 
multiplied;  little  kingdoms  at  a  rack- 
rent,  with  receivers  over  them,  and  the 
owners  afraid  to  come  within  reach  of  the 
nff»  would  disappear*^  |t  is  pot  the 


small  proprietors  who  live  abroad.  Some 
of  them  do,  to  be  sure,  misled  by  that 
will-o'-the-wisp — fashion ;  and  there  will 
always  be  some  found  to  play  the  fool,  and 
to  prefer  vice  abroad  to  usefulness  at 
home.  But  the  practice  of  absenteeism, 
and  the  great  drain  of  absenteeism,  is 
caused  by  a  numerically  insignificant  class, 
who  possess  among  them  more  than  a 
third  of  the  freehold  estates  of  the  king- 
dom. 'Tis  they — ^'tis  they  who  do  the  mis- 
chief,— men  to  whom  we  owe  nothing,  as 
peers,  as  citizens,  as  soldiers,  or  in  any 
other  capacity.  They  are  simply  and 
merely  collectors  of  tribute,  absorbents  of 
spoil — open  wounds  in  the  limbs  of  the 
country,  through  which  its  life-tide  is 
pouring. 

There  are  two  countries  in  Europe  whose 
position  closely  resembles  ours — Hungary 
and  Norway.  The  former  stands  very  much 
in  the  predicament  Ireland  did  after  1782. 
It  possesses  a  nominally  independant  legis- 
lature, that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  which 
meets  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  votes 
Hungarian  taxes,  and  is  composed  of  Hun- 
garian men.  But,  like  the  unreformed 
parliament  of  Ireland,  it  is  subservient  to 
the  imperial  minister,  because  it  is  essential- 
ly aristocratic.  Metternich  knows,  like  Pitt^ 
how  to  warp  and  sap,  and  mar  the  best  pa- 
triotism of  the  nobles,  when  he  gets  them  to 
Vienna ;  for  Hungary,  like  Ireland,  bewails 
absenteeism.  Her  laws  of  lands  are  feu- 
dal ;  her  estates  are  overgrown  ;  and  her 
aristocracy  are  consequently  befooled  and 
corrupted,  by  the  attractions  of  the  impe- 
rial court, — are  alien  in  fashion,  sentiment) 
and  action,  from  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men. The  struggle  of  the  well  wishers 
of  Hungary,  therefore,  is  at  once  natioiy.1 
and  democratic  The  popular  leaders  see 
that  anti-Austrianism  is  not  enough ;  that 
there  must  be  also  positive  and  vital  Hun- 
garianism ;  and  that  to  have  root,  to  hf  ve 
power,  to  have  durability,  it  must  catch 
hold  of  the  soil  far  deeper  down,  than  the 
light  and  sandy  strata  of  nobility  and 
gentry.  An  aristocratic  legislature  may 
do  good  and  be  tolerated,  notwithstand- 
ing its  exclusiveness,  in  a  flourishing  and 
wholly  independent  country;  but  in  a 
country  that  is  secondary  to  another, — ^in 
a  country  that  has  long  been  subservient 
to  another, — ^in  a  country  desirous  of  do- 
mestic liberty,  yet  willing  to  be  exter- 
nally viewed  as  one  with  another, — it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  have  nationality  on 
any  other  than  democratic  principles.  The 
wis^  and  good  men  in  Hungary  feel  this ; 
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and  one  of  their  recent  endeavours  has 
been,  to  subject  the  aristocracy  to  an  equal 
share  of  the  national  burdens.  A  few 
men  of  aristocratic  lineage  and  fortune, 
side  with  the  popular  party.  Tliey  have 
risen  superior  to  the  selfishness  and  pre- 
judices of  anti-national  education ;  they 
see  that  their  order  is  by  circumstances 
placed  in  a  false  and  untenable  position, — 
a  position  whose  uiaintainance,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
redemption  and  prosperity  of  their  native 
land.  They  see  that  the  hereditary  classes 
no  longer  do  the  duty  they  were  appointed 
to  do;  that  abandoning  their  ancestral 
halls  they  have  abdicateu  their  claim  to  the 
continuance  of  exclusive  privileges ;  and 
a  potent  spirit  of  relf-reliance  and  self-re- 
dress is  now  forwarning  the  imperial 
court,  that  if  it  desires  to  preserve 
the  fidelity  and  friendship  of  Hungary, 
in  some  way  or  other,  an  end  must  be  put 
to  absenteeism ;  for  whatever  be  the  con- 
sequences, or  the  co^t  of  the  remedy,  the 
payment  of  foreign  tribute  is  an  evil  not 
to  be  endured. 

And  this  is  the  language  which  Ireland 
must  henceforth  use  towards  England.  If 
you  will  maintain  the  powor  and  unity  of 
your  empire,  you  must  give  us  domestic 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  our  own  resources. 
Worse  than  you  have  made  us  by  your 
past  system  of  misrule,  we  cannot  be. 
You  have  been  governing  the  country  on 
anti-Irish  principles  for  six  hundred  years, 
and  every  foreigner  who  comes  here  tells 
you  that  the  physical  condition  of  Ireland 
is  a  disgrace  to  you.  We  ask  not  for  an 
account  of  your  unjust  gains, — we  ask  not 
restitution  of  that  you  have  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  taken  away  from  ua> — ^but  we 
asky  and  we  will  insist  for  the  future,  that 
you  shall  not  rob  us  of  four  millions  a-year, 
through  the  medium  of  an  aristocracy  who 
were  never  any  use,  or  honour,  or  be- 
nefit to  us,  but  whom  you  have  made  a 
positive  curse.  We  know  our  duty  to  the 
state,  but  the  duty  we  owe  to  country  is 
higher  than  that  which  we  can  ever  owe 
the  state  ;  and  if  you  will  put  them  wan- 
tonly and  dishonestly  in  opposition,  the 
consequences  be  on  your  head,  not  ours. 
Hut  we  will  pay  tribute  to  you  no  more. 
You  took  our  lands  from  our  fathers,  and 
gave  them  to  your  sons ;  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  forget.  You  suppkdted  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  and  forced  on  us  an  English 
aristocracy;  that  we  are  willing  to  forgive. 
You  promised,  that  under  the  law  of  pri- 
liiOgeaiture  and  entailS}  those  whom  ydu 


set  up,  or  their  descendants,  would  be- 
come our  resident  protectors  and  defen- 
ders ;  your  own  statute  book  records  the 
reiterated,  continual,  and  aggravated  vio- 
lation of  that  pledge ;  and  we  tell  you  now 
your  system  must  be  changed,^  utterly  aod 
without  delay,  whether  you  will  it  or  no. 
If  you  will  have  enormous  estates  and  en- 
tails in  Ireland,  you  must  find  out  a  way 
of  making  their  possessors  live  at  home, 
or  you  must  tax  them  when  they  live 
abroad.  If  you  can  do  neither,  then  yon 
must  prepare  gradually  and  progressively 
to  emancipate  land,  from  its  antiquated 
bondage ;  and  when  that  Is  done,  absentee- 
ism will  vanish  away,  for  the  cause  nill 
be  at  an  end,  and  then  you  may  hope  for 
content  in  Ireland.  Men  of  moderate  for- 
tunes live  at  home;  it  is  those  who  are 
drunk  with  unearned  riches,  that  turn 
vagabonds.  We  will  toil  no  longer,  that 
these  tribule-leviers  may  squander  the 
rents  wrung  from  our  poverty,  in  your 
bloated  and  debauched  capital.  It  is  quite 
bad  enough  to  pay  high  rents  to  worthless 
men ;  it  is  quite  bad  enough  that  half  a 
dozen  aristocrats  in  each  county  in  the 
kingdom,  ^oold  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing society  into  confusion  and  anarchy,  by 
the  caprices  of  their  tyranny,  and  abuse  of 
that  poisoned  weapon — ^the  law  of  Eject- 
ment on  the  Title ;  but  that  under  the 
pretence  of  the  laws  of  landed  property, 
the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  all  law  should 
be  defeated,  and  the  security  of  property 
turned  into  an  engine  of  public  ruin,  is  a 
thing  not  be  endured.  The  land  of  a 
nation  is  the  property  of  a  nation.  Indi- 
viduals, as  owners,  have  no  title — can  have 
no  title,  which  rests  upon  national  beggary 
If  property  in  Ireland  is  to  be  secured,  the 
condition  on  which  it  is  held,  must  be 
changed ;  for  so  sure  as  the  present  system 
is  adhered  to,  that  which  took  place  in 
France  in  1701,  will  happen  here ;  the 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  hunger 
and  endurance  will  be  broken  up  ;  and  an 
irresistible  uprise  against  all  the  institu 
tions  of  property  will  inevitably  ensue. 

Let  England  bewdre  how  her  avarice 
provokes  in  Ireland  a  social  war.  Anti- 
property  notions  are  fearfully  contagious. 
England  possesses  in  her  own  bosom  abun- 
dant materials  for  such  principles  to  work 
upon.  Is  her  mercantile  condition,  her 
brittle  credit,  her  tottering  load  of  deb^ 
her  half  employed  capital,  her  over  ex- 
panded and  now  incontractible  specula- 
tion— are  these  prepared  for  such  a  con- 
flic  L  ai  the  fifst  month  of  a  social  war  m 
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Ireland  would  infallibly  produce?  England 
dblikes  political  agitation  in  Ireland,  for 
municipal  and  religious  liberty, — so  much 
80»  that  in  the  hope  of  allaying  its  spirit,  she 
has  occasionally  conceded  us  cef  taiti  gtia« 
rantees  for  both,  sorely  against  her  will. 
But  these   have  been   little  more    than 
extortions  of  principle, — little  more  than 
abandonments  of  the  theory  of  misgo- 
▼ernment    Very  differently  will  £tiglarid 
be  made  to  feel,    if 'her   obstinate  ad- 
herence to  the  system   of  national    ex- 
tortion provokes  a  social    conflict  here. 
She  has  made  wry  faces  at   the    con- 
stitutional physic  we  have  forced  her  to 
gulp;  but  she  knows  not  the  agony  and 
heart-sickness  of  that  most  terrible  of  all 
ills  that  befall  a  state — a  war  of  the  pau- 
per many,  against  the  gorged  and  glutto- 
nous few.    For  England's  sake — but  still 
more  for  our  own— let  us  pray  that  these 
things  come  not  in  our  day ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  averted,  absenteeism  must  be 
stopped  ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no  other 
safe  and  effectual  way  of  doing  that,  than 
by  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  laws  re- 
garding land. 

We  have  seen  how  closely  Our  condi- 
tion IS  paralleled  in  many  respects  by  that 
of  Hungary,  and  we  are  warned  by  its 
example  how  to  urge  our  own  demands. 
Equally  instructive  is  the  Analogy  of  Nor- 
way, and  its  relation  to  Sweden*  The 
crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  reit  on  the 
same  brow;  the  court  add  Imperial  gov- 
ernment reside  permanentlj^  in  Sweden  i 


it  is  the  greater  country  in  populaUon  and 
European  importance;  yet  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  Norway  as  absentees,  and 
what  is  also  rather  important  for  us  to 
ktioUTi  there  ftre  n0  begga^ri.  How  is 
this  ?  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because 
there  is  no  law  of  entails,  no  iniquity  of 
primogeniture  ;  therefore,  there  is  no  beg- 
gary, and  no  absenteeism.  Properties  in 
Jiorwdy  vary  ih  size  ;  ranks  in  society 
vary  with  property  and  education ;  it  is 
no  Jacobin  or  Benthamite  level  of  vulgar 
and  ignorant  penury  ;  but  intelligence 
abounds,  schools  are  universal,  the  theatre 
is  well  stipportedj  the  taxes  are  light,  some 
estates  are  large  and  others  small,  the 
people  are  happy^  and  the  government 
popular ;  there  are  hardl/  any  beggars, 
and  no  absentees. 

Let  us  not  then  be  told  by  the  hirelings 
who  pander  to  power  and  station,  that  the 
misery  ^e  deplore  is  incUrable ;  that  there 
exists  nQremedjy  or  that  it  is  a  visionary 
one.  The  misery  is  curable,  and  it  shall 
be  cured.  The  remedy  is  simple,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  adopted.  Its  re- 
sults are  no  matters  of  speculation,  they 
are  Inatter  of  fact,  incOntedtible,  undenied, 
what  every  man  can  verify  for  himself  by 
a  little  reading  and  a  little  enquiry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  point  out,  in  de- 
taiij  How  the  great  ^brk  of  Land  Reform 
may  be  safely^  and  graduiitly,  and  consti- 
tutionally be{|un;  Bdt  this  we  have  not 
left  ourielves  ^oora  fbfi  ih  our  present 
numbeh 
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'Neath  summer  moons,  when  all  is  fair^ 
Uow  sweet  from  some  deep  wooded  brake 

To  hear,  above  the  stilly  air, 

The  lonely  night-bird's  antlTetn  wake ) 

But  sweeter  comto  to  suniiurs  ear 

The  rising  breese  he  longs  to  hear. 
Then  blow,  blow- 
Away  we  gO| 

The  ripple  In  our  wake  behind. 
The  chasing  cloud, 
A  coo-ing  shrond. 

Blow,  sweet  wind! 


'NeatH  wintry  skieli  when  diep-toned  hounds 

Flrit  Wltid  th6  red  de^tni  {tinted  track, 
Thete*i  gladness  In  tli^  gUMoui  sounds 

^rofai  glen  and  mounidft  Echoed  back ; 
Whai  is  it  to  ihe  music  liow 
That's  singing  in  our  cleaving  prow  ? 

Then  blow,  bltfW— 

Awaf  w^  gO| 
The  white  fbsui  in  our  Wike  behind ! 

The  driving  di^Hi, 

A  whistUnl^  stiroitd. 
Blbw,  rough  wuia! 
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YJ58,  THERE  18  THE  DWELLING. 

YeSy  there  is  the  dwelling — ^th^  wannth  of  the  year 
Still  lives  in  each  blossom  that  flourishes  here ; 
Yesy  there  is  the  dwelling — ^but  lonely  it  seems. 
As  a  land  in  which  fancy  stalks — silent  in  dreams ; 
The  door-way  that  welcomed  the  guest  to  the  hslU 
The  creepers  that  whispered  along  the  white  wall- 
Each  sweet  of  the  summer  smiles  tenderly  there ; 
But  where  are  the  fingers  that  dressed  them,  oh|  where  ? 


Ahy  true  to  remembrance  I   Ah,  true  to  the  thought. 

Deep  hid  in  my  heart,  of  that  love-lighted  spot ! 

Aye»  there  are  the  flower-bordered  paths  where  we  walked. 

And  there  are  the  groves  where  we  listened  and  talked—- 

All  lonesomely  blooming  I  I  look,  but  in  vain 

For  a  symbol  of  life  in  the  quiet  domain ; 

The  lawn,  where  the  children  have  gambolled,  is  there, 

But  where  are  the  innocent  faces — Oh,  where  ? 


Yes,  there  is  the  window  that  looked  to  the  flood. 
But  where  are  the  friends  by  the  casement  that  stood, 
And  told  me  how  sweet  as  he  sunk  to  his  rest 
Was  the  smile  of  the  sun  from  the  clouds  of  the  west ; 
How  bright  on  the  river  his  blushing  light  falls. 
How  spectral  in  distance  those  time-shattered  walls. 
And  the  hearts  that  to  mine  turned  fervently  there. 
And  the  minds  that  to  mine  were  an  echo — Oh|  where  ? 


True  1  life  is  but  short  and  possession  unsure. 
Religion  may  teach  us  that  we  should  endure ; 
But  oh,  there  are  moments  when  feeling  will  speak. 
When  nature  is  mighty  and  reason  is  weak. 
When,  selfishly  sinking,  our  bosoms  will  mourn 
O'er  joys  that  are  gone,  and  can  never  return, 
And  whisper  in  ignorance  fearful  and  drear — 
Where  now  are  the  days  that  have  left  us  ?  Oh,  where  ? 


May  He  in  whose  keeping  are  sorrow  and  joy. 

The  kindly  to  save,  and  the  just  to  destroy. 

Give  light  to  our  spirits  in  moments  so  dim, 

For  these  are  the  trials  that  turn  us  to  Him. 

There  may  be  a  time  when  the  bosoms  that  here 

Yet  sigh  o'er  the  wrecks  of  the  vanishing  year. 

May  whisper  in  joy  round  the  foot  of  His  throne, 

**  'Twas  well  that  our  dwelling  looked  dreary  and  lone.' 
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II. 

FAME. 

Why  hast  thou  lured  me  on,  fond  muse,  to  quit 

The  path  of  plain,  dull  worldly  sense,  and  be 

A  wanderer  through  the  realms  of  thought  with  thee. 
While  hearts  that  neyer  knew  thy  visitings  sweet. 
Cold  souls  that  mock  thy  gentle  melancholy. 

Win  their  bright  way  up  fortune's  glittering  wheel. 

And  we  sit  lingering  here  in  darkness  still, 
Scom'd  by  the  bustling  sons  of  wealth  and  folly. 
Yet  still  thou  whisperest  in  mine  ear,  <<  The  day. 

The  day  may  be  at  hand  when  thou  and  I, 

(This  season  of  expectant  pain  gone  by) 
Shall  tread  to  joy's  bright  porch  a  smiling  way ; 

And  rising,  not  as  once  with  hurried  wing. 

To  purer  skies  aspire,  and  hail  a  lovelier  spring."^ 


III. 
FRIBNDSHIP. 

A  weary  time  hath  past  since  last  we  parted  $ 
Thy  gentle  eye  was  filFd  with  sorrow,  and 
I  did  not  speak,  but  press'd  thy  trembling  hand. 

Even  in  the  time  of  rapture,  broken-hearted. 

I  have  not  seen  thee  since — for  thou  art  changed ; 
There  sits  a  coldness  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
The  look — ^the  tone — ^the  smile  are  altered  now— 

And  all  about,  within  thee,  quite  estranged. 

I  have  not  seen  thee  since — although  perchance 
Among  the  heartless  and  the  vain,  on  me 

All  coldly  courteous  lights  thy  loveless  glance ; 
Yet  art  thou  happier  ?     Oh,  if  such  may  be 

The  love  that  friendship  vows — give  me  again 

My  heart,  my  days  of  peace,  my  lute,  and  listening  plain ! 


IV. 

ON  LEAVING  LONDON. 

Adieu,  thou  pestilential  air. 

Where  death  and  pain  reside# 
Where  every  brow  is  dark  with  iM^ 

And  every  eye  with  pride ; 
Where  vapours  change  the  maided  liu0 

Of  winter's  cloudless  moon. 
And  man's  unwinking  eye  may  vieir 

The  burning  sun  at  noon. 

And  welcome!  welcome,  O  ye  killtfl 

Bright  slues  and  varied  plun  I 
A  rushing  joy  my  bosom  fills 

To  see  your  tints  again. 
Here  no  deceitful  ruin  lurks 

Beneath  the  splendid  show. 
But  God  unrolls  his  glorious  if orkil 

ArouA4  me  as  I  go. 


910  fom  mr  rm  aovqdb  or  5^  np 

Health  breathes  in  ^ very  passing  gale 

That  shakes  my  parted  hair ; 
I  bid  the  western  bnaefes  hail 

With  laughing  forehead  bare. 
They  tell  me  of  my  naltye  plains^ 

They  whisper  of  my  hornet 
And  the  fresh'mng  blood  within  my  veins 

fiuns  gaily  while  I  roam  I 


Away  I  away  t  ftir  Tannton  Dean 

Lies  nearer  to  the  west, 
Now  fast  o^er  Houndow's  fiiding  scene 

Night  draws  her  gloomy  vest. 
Now,  while  I  watch  the  tiny  beam 

Shot  from  each  beauteous  star, 
I  think  of  Irdand  and  of  him 

Who  reads  their  lore  afar. 

'Tis  mom,  and  I  am  far  away 

From  London's  smoky  den, 
And  mark  the  light  of  breaking  day 

'Mid  nature's  haunts  sg^ ; 
I  hear  her  hedge-notes  sweetly  trilled^ 

Still  hurrying  swift  idong, 
And,  like  an  organ  newly  filed 

My  bosom  swells  wi^  so9g« 

Fo^  who  oan  see  the  morning  shine. 

And  view  those  blushing  skies, 
Nor  think  of  Him  whose  love  divine 

Still  bids  that  sun  arise  ? 
'Tis  eve — and  for  the  noisy  town, 

'Mid  walks  of  silent  green, 
I  turn  to  see  that  sun  go  down 

On  lovely  Taunton  Dean. 

There  gazing  on  the  smMing  West 

I  stay  my  wandering  fee^ 
And  gentlest  feeling?  fill  my  breast. 

And  sweetest  pulses  beat. 
For,  far  beyond  that  woodland  scene, 

Beyond  that  grassy  lea, 
I  think  of  aU  that  Ues  between 

That  setting  star,  and  me ! 

Oh  absence!  tfcat  like  dealb,  doth  make 

The  fidends  you  take  mor^  dear, 
How  sad  were  life  for  their  sweet  salce. 

But  Hope  stays  whispering  near, 
Still  pointing  to  the  exiled  heart 

That  heavenly-promised  shore. 
Where  Iriends  shi^  meet  **  no  more  to  part, 

To  mingle  tears  no  more.'' 
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A    FRIEND    IN    NEED- 
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UucK  Blake  was  the  only  bos  of  a  wi- 
dowed mother,  whose  fond  boast  was,  that 
she  belonged  to  the  most  aristocratic  family 
in  the  moat  aristocratic  of  the  Irish  coun- 
ties; and  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
had  choseji  his  father  for  her  guard,  guide 
and  protector,  on  the  strength  of  his  being 
reputed  the  best  shot,  the  hardest  goer, 
(that  is  drinker,)  and  the  greatest  intriguer 
in  the  province  which  had  tiie  honor  and 
credit  of  giving  him  Inrth.    Love  was  to 
her  literally  the  laudanum  which  flattered 
her  imaglnatioD,  while  it  sent  her  reeling 
into  the  arms  of  a  debaachee«  and  intro- 
duced her  to  a  home,  whose  dank  and 
dreary  aspect  divested  him  at  once  of  his 
omnipotence,  and  prepared  her  in  some 
degree  for  the  long  course  of  shifting  and 
disreputable  poverty,  which  terminated  in  ; 
sending  her  helpmate  to  a  wretched  and 
unregarded  grave,  and  left    her,  with  a 
weakened  intellect,  a  scanty  pittance,  and 
one  child,  on  whom  she  doated — and  did 
her  best  to  ruin.     She  had  great  friends, 
'tis  true,  but  she  was  poor,  and  poverty 
was  a  vice  which  in  their  category  of  crime 
was  unpardonable;  and  without  a  single 
particle  of  prudence  in  her  own  disposition, 
and  tbe  pride  of  birth  rankling  at  her 
heart,  she  lived  on  from  hand  to  mouth, 
as  she  best  might,  still  hoping  that  some 
fortunate  event  would  bring  to  her  the  re- 
gards of  her  kindred,  and  wondering  in 
her  secret  soul  why  they  were  detained  so 
long. 

It  may  be  well  supposed,  under  such  a 
directress,  what  her  son's  course  of 
training  must  have  been.  In  truth,  he 
was  the  wildest  colt  in  the  country ;  eat 
and  drank  when  and  where  it  pleased 
heaven,  learned  a  lesson  sometimes  from 
Father  Mat  0*Hagan,  sometimes  from 
Phil  Depg  the  schoolmaster,  and  some- 
times from  the  more  inviting  lips  of  £ve- 
leen  Murta ;  but,  as  these  latter  ^sonsisted 
principally  in  light  readings  from  the  bio- 
graphy of  celebrated  Irish  banditti,  or  the 
ballads  of  bye-gone  days,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  added  much  to  his 
stock  of  prudence,  whatever  they  might 
lave  done  to  that  of  his  imagination. 

And  yet,  after  all,  he  was  notso  bad  as  he 
might  have  been  .under  such  thriftless  tui- 
tion.   Whether  it  waa  4hat  the  xecoUec- 


tion  of  his  father's  death-bed,  with  all  its 
dismal  attendants  of  a  late  remorse,  and 
sorrow  sinking  into  despair  and  uttering 
its  accents;  or  whether  his  mothers 
constant  directions  to  remember  tbe 
blood  that  ran  in  his  veins;  or  whether 
nature  had  given  to  him  tbe  gifts  of  a  good 
heart,  and  a  spirit  that  recoiled  from  mean- 
ness and  evil, — it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
although  all  allowed  him  to  be  wild,  no 
one  accused  him  of  being  wicked :  and 
while  he  unhesitatingly  laid  man  and  beast 
under  contributiou  when  he  required  it, 
he  contrived  never  to  let  the  service  go 
unrequited.  He  borrowed  a  gun  off  hand, 
j^nd  never  stopt  short  in  asking  for  the 
shot  pouch  and  powder  horn  to  boot ;  but 
then  a  leash  of  wild  fowl  were  always  sure 
to  accompany  their  return  ;  and  if  no  one 
scrupled  less  to  push  a  valuable  horse  at 
a  desperate  leap,  so,  in  return  for  the 
risk,  no  one  lent  himself  more  heartily  to 
any  piece  of  service  its  owner  required  of 
him,  or  with  a  kinder  .manner  took  from 
such  service  its  obligatory  character. 
Every  one  knew,  loved,  and  pitied  him ; 
and  he  thus  found  himself  upon  the  verge 
of  manhood,  without  inheritance— -since  his 
mother's  pittance  died  with  her;  or  with- 
out the  means  of  either  developing  his  ca- 
pacity, or  directing  his  mind  to  any  one 
branch  of  study,  or  any  single  source 
which  might  hereafler  rescue  him  from 
poverty,  idleness,  and  their  wretched  con- 
comitants. 

About  this  period,  a  young  English  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Elton,  and  his  sister, 
stopt  at  the  inn  of  the  village,  which  stood 
scarcely  a  stone's  cast  from  his  mother's 
cottage.  He  had  been  travelling  on  a 
^ur  of  pleasure  and  health-seeking,  and 
on  resting  at  the  village  for  the  night, 
found  himself  next  morning  not  sufBciently 
well  to  proceed.  A  day  or  two  of  ease, 
however,  had  set  bim  up  again ;  but  as 
the  neighbourhood  was  inviting,  helingered 
on,  and,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  had 
in  his  wanderings  .occasionally  crossed 
Ulick  Blake.  With  a  good  deal  of  na- 
tural pride,  but  very  little  conventional 
egotism,  Ulick,  in  his  mixing  with  men, 
seldom  looked  beyond  those  impressions 
that  xesult  from  impulse;  and  when  ,he 
learned  from  the  lioi^loird  ^f  th^e  ipM,  ftM 
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**  the  delicate  gentleman**  waa  a  atrauger, 
and  had  no  real  knowledge  of  the  many 
beauties  which  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tained, his  first  thought  was  that  he  could 
add  to  the  young  man's  pleasure  by  ac- 
cooipanying  him,  and  pointing  out  the 
beauties  best  worth  seeing,  and  his  second 
was  to  proffer  his  services  through  Mick 
Nelligan,  the  host  ofthe  auberge,  and  who, 
in  making  his  proffer,  gratuitously  backed 
It  by  an  honest  eulogy  of  the  many  exceU 
lent  qualities  possessed  by  his  friend,  with 
some  few  annexed,  which  were  thrown  in 
as  a  make  weight  at  hazard,  without  any 
absolute  certainty  of  their  existence. 

All  this  led  to  an  acquaintance,  and  ac* 
quaintance  gradually  ripened  into  inti« 
macy,  and  this  intimacy  formed  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  life  of  Ulick,  inasmuch  as 
it  brought  him  into  collision  with  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect,  and  led  him  to  begin  that 
gradual  course  of  self  examination,  from 
which  springs  resolve  in  youth  and  repent- 
ance in  age — and  which  is  to  both  stages  of 
existence  at  once  necessary  and  salutary. 
His  new  friend  was  a  man  of  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  gathered 
the  usual  quantity  of  information  at  col- 
lege, and  whose  mind,  without  being  either 
brilliant  or  profound,  was  immeasureably 
better  furnished  than  UIick*8.  This  the 
latter  admitted  with  a  self-reproach  and 
consciousness  of  degradation,  for  which 
there  was  no  necessity,  since  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  other  than  he  was, 
and  the  very  depth  of  his  humiliation  of 
feeling  was  but  a  sign  and  signal  of  the 
existence  within  of  a  spirit,  that  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  to  be  left  unrefreshed 
and  unchastened  by  the  kindly  waters 
which  Knowledge  discharges  from  her 
godlike  fount.  It  was  evident  that  the 
day  would  come — that  the  soil  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  it — and  there  was  some- 
thing at  once  grateful  and  interesting  in 
the  spirit  of  utter  gratitude,  with  which 
the  uneducated,  but  energetic  lad  acknow- 
ledged his  obligation  to  his  new  friends, 
for  having  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
superior  delights  which  were  already  within 
his  contemplation,  and  accepted  the  occa- 
sional aid  of  books,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
fiting by  them,  with  which  they  supplied 
him. 

To  them  he  was  a  study.  They  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  character  as  his — ^with  its 
ruggedness  of  surface,  and  the  graceful 
amenities  hid  beneath  it— its  hasty  im- 
pulses and  rapid  conclusions»-its  struggles 
to  overoome  the  ahacUea  of  an  ignorancci 


which  cribbed  and  cabined  natural  and 
almost  intuitive  taste  for  the  beautiful  and 
the  good;  and  when,  after  directing 
them  to  some  point  of  scenery,  whoie 
charms  he  felt  and  they  explained  and 
analyzed,  never  did  ingenuousness  take  a 
more  nawe  form,  or  create  greater  wonder 
at  the  simplicity  which  broke  into  self-re- 
proach at  its  own  Inability. 

The  visit  of  the  strangers  extended  from 
days  to  weeks ;  they  arrived  in  July,  and 
September  saw  them  preparing  to  depart, 
not  without  pressing  their  fnend  to  accom- 
pany them  to  England,  and  receiving  from 
him  the  candid  avowal,  that  until  he  had 
conquered  Ignorance,  all  other  objects 
must  be  unthought  of,  and  that  henceforth 
Pleasure  must  become  the  handmaid  of 
Knowledge,  in  order  that  hereafter  she 
might  hope  to  become  her  companion. 

They  parted  with  friendly  feelings  on  all 
sides,  and  theio  departure  saw  Ulick  Blake 
in  some  degree  a  changed  man.  Hence- 
forth he  borrowed  books  not  horses;  the 
gun  and  the  angle  were  used  more  sparingly, 
and  looked  up  to  with  less  devotion  as  a 
means  of  killing  the  hours ;  and  although 
his  spirit  was  too  flexible  to  resist  flattery, 
which  whispered  into  his  willing  ear  the 
tidings  that  unless  he  went,  there  would 
be  no  sport  at  the  Patron,  no  spirit  at  the 
ball ;  still  the  allurement  was  temporary, 
and  be  returned  to  his  studies,  such  and 
so  desultory  as  necessity  made  them,  with 
a  keener  relish  and  a  firmer  determina- 
tion. 

Thus  time  ran  on  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
months,  by  the  end  of  which  he  had  con- 
quered some  of  the  difficulties  of  science, 
and  entered,  if  not  into  the  sweet  and  fa- 
voured haunts  of  literature,  at  least  as  fiir 
as  a  strong  purpose  and  determined,  though 
somewhat  ill-directed  energies,  enabled 
him  to  go;  and  as  knowledge,  and  the 
consciousness  of  power  springing  from  it, 
increased,  so  did  his  desires  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  that  surrounded  him, 
and  to  give  himself  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess, by  entering  upon  that  busy  and  bust- 
ling world,  into  which  hope  whispers,  that 
to  gain  footing  is  to  find  fortune.  Alas ! 
After  many  a  consultation  with  his 
mother,  and  many  an  anxious  interval 
of  thought  by  himself,  it  was  finally  re- 
solved that  he  should  proceed  to  London, 
where  many  of  his  noble  relatives  lived 
— all  of  them  apparently  with  the  means 
of  forwarding  his  views  and  interests;  and 
some  of  them,  who  from  high  official  em- 
ploymentsi  might  be  supposed  competent 
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at  once  to  enter  him  upon  the  path  that 
leads  to  promotion  and  honour.  There 
were  his  friends,  the  Eltons,  too,  with 
whom  he  had  kept  up  a  constant  corres- 
poodenoe^  and  from  whom  he  was  sure  of 
a  cordial  reception.  He  had  advertised 
them  of  his  intentioo8»  and  they,  in  return, 
bad  stated  their  approval  of  them ;  and, 
although  latterly  the  letters  of  the  brother 
were  less  frequent  and  punctual,  still  when 
they  did  come  they  were  as  cordial  and 
affectionate  as  ever,  while  their  infre- 
queocy  was  covered  by  apologies  so  sin- 
cere, that  remonstrance  was  impossible, 
aod  fault  unnecessary. 

The  day  of  departure  arrived,  and  Ulick 
leil  home  witli  a  sorrowful  heart  and  a 
strong  purpose,  and  whirled  into  the  great 
mart  where  Industry  guides  Fortune^  with 
all  those  busy  hopes  knocking  at  his  heart 
which  have  lured  thousands  before  him, 
'*  some  to  prosper,  some  to  fall,"*— some  to 
grasp  the  golden  tripod  on  which  success 
reposes, — and  ail  to  find,  or  feign,  that 
happiness  and  wealth  are  convertible  terms. 

His  first  visit  the  morning  after  his  arri* 
val  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  bis 
friend  Elton.  He  had  not  yet  left  his 
room,  although  the  hour  was  long  past 
noon,  and  to  the  anxious  enquiries  of  Ulick 
after  his  health,  his  sister  replied  with  he- 
sitation and  some  embarrassment,  as  he 
thought,  that  it  was  not  illness  that  made 
him  indolent ;  but — ^love  of  society — late 
hours — ^in  fact,  pleasure  had  as  usual,  in 
London,  turned  night  into  day,  and  day 
into  night,  and  her  brother  was  paying  the 
usual  penalty  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  Ulick,  too  much  a 
novice  to  dip  deeper  than  the  surface  for 
information,  was  satisfied.  To  say  truth, 
he  wa.<  more  occupied  contrasting  in  his 
own  mind  the  appearance  of  the  fair  speaker 
now,  with  what  it  was  when  he  last  saw  her, 
than  in  giving  any  minute  attention  to  her 
explanatory  apology  for  her  brother's  ab- 
sence and  luxurious  habits.  When  he  had 
parted  from  her  in  Ireland  she  was  a  child 
—a  girl — she  was  now  a  woman,  for 
months  with  her  sex  effect  changes  which 
with  his  are  the  growth  of  years ;  ai>d  his 
late  course  of  thought  and  study  had  so 
far  refined  and  elevated  his  mind,  as  to 
enable  him  properly  to  appreciate  the 
claims  of  hie  foncy  or  judgment,  when  pre- 
sented to  hta  eye  and  heart.  And  upon 
hoth  he  felt  that  the  young  lady  before 
him  had  no  slender  claims,  since  to  her 
taste,  in  a  great  degree,  he  owed  the  se- 
lection of  bis  studies,  and  to  her  thought* 
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ful  kindness  he  was  indebted  for  the  means 
of  prosecuting  them.  The  periodical  packet 
of  well-chosen  books  was,  against  all  his 
grateful  remonstrance,  still  sent  to  him, 
and  with  it  came  the  suggestions,  in  her 
fair  and  fairy  characters,  which  gave  an 
added  zest  to  the  subject,  and  to  him  who 
received  them,  proved  at  once  a  stimulus  and 
a  reward.  Ulick  was  as  yet  too  young  to 
the  world  to  chain  his  tongue,  or  fashion 
his  looks  after  its  standard  of  conventional 
hypocrisy ;  what  he  felt  deeply  he  expressed 
strongly,  and  there  was  an  utter  abandon- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  he  poured  forth 
his  thanks — ^his  gratitude-— his  pleasure,  at 
meeting  her  again,  which  Fanny  Elton 
would  have  been  more  or  less  than  wo- 
man not  to  have  felt  as  a  grateful  compli- 
ment, and  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
trouble  which  she  had  confessedly  taken. 
She  felt,  qaoreover,  that  the  very  improve- 
ment so  visible  in  the  manner  of  the  ardent 
young  man,  who,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
anxious  gesticulation,  proffered  to  her  his 
thanks  with  all  the  extravagance  of  na- 
tional hyperbole,  was  in  some  degree  her 
own  handiwork ;  and  she  further  felt  the 
pardonable  vanity  of  having  first  selected  a 
proper  subject,  and  now  in  looking  upon 
the  perfection  to  which'  it  had  advanced. 

<*  Changed  I  am,  indeed,  my  dear  Miss 
Elton,"  he  said,  as  she  incidentally  and 
jestingly  alluded  to  himself;  **  changed  I 
am,  indeed,  and  I  do  not  forget  to  whose 
kindness,  the  more  disinterested  because 
it  was  lavished  on  one  so  worthless,  I  owe 
it,  that  I  am  less  unworthy  of  your  regard 
than  when  we  first  met." 

*<  Nay,  Mr.  Blake,  this  is  sadly  over- 
rating my  exertions." 

<<  No,  indeed,  it  is  not.  You  found  me, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  worthless  va- 
gabond, without  a  purpose,  or  almost  the 
desire  to  form  a  manly  or  reasonable  one  ; 
and  although  I  am  still  far,  very  far  from 
being  able  to  do  honour  to  your  good 
opinion,  I  still  feel  that  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  an  imperishable  benefit,  since 
you  have  rescued  me  from  the  temptation 
to  continue  a  worthless  career,  in  present- 
ing me  with  a  noble  motive  for  becoming 
a  changed  man,  and  condescending  to 
point  out  a  path  by  which  that  change 
might  be  effected." 

"  Nay,  if  you  flatter  me  thus"- 

*^  But  I  do  not  flatter  you  at  all ;  for 
flattery  is  to  my  new  view  a  vice  which Js 
not  less  a  vice  because  it  is  freely  prac- 
tised, and  lightly  thought  of.  Flatter  you! 
Impossible.    I  hate  the  word,  believe  me> 
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too  much  to  be  guilty  of  the  error.  A 
flatterer  of  men  is  a  fool  for  bis  pains,  be- 
cause he  could  more  easily  influence  either 
their  fears  or  their  friendship,  by  the  exhi« 
bition  of  an  independent  and  fearless 
spirit ;  and  a  flatterer  of  your  sex  is  a  still 
greater  fool  than  the  other,  because  he 
wantonly  sets  up  an  obstacle  to  his  own 
happiness,  and  insists  on  your  looking  at 
your  own  perfections  through  a  false  and 
distorted  medium.  Much  as  I  am  your 
debtor,  and  impossible  as  I  feel  the  pay- 
ment of  my  debt  to  be,  I  should  despise 
myself  were  I  to  utter  a  single  statement 
which  I  did  not  deeply  and  truly  feel." 

<<  Well,  at  all  events,  your  gratitude  is 
misplaced,  since  I  was  but  the  agent  of  my 
brother — and  here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
himself." 

There  was  warmth  and  cordiality  in 
Elton's  reception  of  his  young  friend ;  and 
yet,  after  the  first  flush  of  question  and 
answer  was  over,  Ulick  could  not  fail  to 
observe  that  his  friend's  appearance  had 
by  no  means  progressed  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  bis  sister.  His  colour,  always 
delicate,  had  faded  into  almost  lividtty; 
and  worse  than  that,  the  lines  of  his 
countenance  were  haggard,  hard,  and 
writhen,  while  his  manner,  formerly  so 
quiet  and  calm,  was  excited,  apprehen- 
sive, and  nervous.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so 
apparent,  and  so  great  was  his  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  so,  that  he  entered  on  the 
subject  himself,  laughingly  remarking,  as 
he  sat  before  the  glass  and  sipped  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  apparently  without  relish, 
that  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
fashion,  must  be  content  to  pay  the  penal- 
ties of  hollow  cheeks  and  diminished  ap- 
petites for  the  privilege. 

"  And  is  the  privilege  so  great  as  to  be 
worth  so  high  a  price  ?  Do  you  find  it  so, 
Charles  ?"  asked  Ulick. 

**  One  roust  jump  with  the  world,  my 
dear  friend ;  and  as  to  the  privileges  of 
fashion,  you  will  judge  of  their  value  in 
good  time.  In  the  mean  time  you  will 
dine  here  at  seven,  and  excuse  me  leaving 
you  now.  Isabella  expects  me,"  he  said 
to  his  sister,  in  explanation ;  '^  I  promised 
punctually  to  be  with  her  at  one»  in  order 
to  meet  that  artist  friend  of  hers,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  her  portrait,  and  'tis  now 
past  the  hour,  and  Sir  Jasper  will  be  out 
of  all  temper.'* 

<*  Yes,  he  is  old-fashioned  enough  to 
think  punctuality  a  virtue,  and  she,  dear 
girl,  deserves,  in  all  that  interests  her,  that 
ituhould  become  so," 


Her  brother  laughed  and  coloured. 
"  You  are  very  right,  Emily,"  be  said; 
«  you  do  her  no  more  than  justice ;  would 
to  heaven  1  were  more  worUiyofher,or— 
but  n'tmpofte,  I  shnll  grow  sedate  and  pru- 
dent all  in  good  time ;  matrimony  will  recal 
my  spirit  to  its  proper  natural  level,  and  I 
shall  sink  down  from  my  present  elevation 
into  a  gentle  and  gentlemanlike  specimea 
of  uxorious  avarice.  In  the  mean  time^ 
farewell,  till  seven." 

His  sister  sighed  aa  he  left  the  roosh 
and  looked  after  him  with  a  gaie  which 
puzzled  Ulick,  accustomed  aa  he  bad  been 
hitherto  to  witness  the  prood  and  satisfied 
regards  with  which  she  was  acenstomed 
to  look  upon  him — ^regards,  in  truth,  m 
proud  and  affectionate,  as  to  have  created 
a  sort  of  envy  in  the  breast  of  the  young 
observer.  It  seemed  aa  though  Miaa  Elton 
perceived  what  was  passing  through  bis 
thought. 

<<  You  find  my  brother  changed  aooie- 
what,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Blake  ?" 

**  He  is  thinner  and  paler  than  when  we 
last  met,  I  think ;  but  his  spirits  are  better 
and  more  buoyant.  Is  he  as  great  a  stu- 
dent as  ever  r" 

<<  Why — no ;  his  present  compaaionfl 
and  frien — I  mean  associates,  are  not 
among  those  who  pay  much  attention  to 
literature ;  but  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  them  yourself  this  evening,  as  I  un- 
derstand a  party  of  his  present  intinnates 
dine  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
right  in  hinting  to  you  that  their  habiu 
are  such  as — such  as  do  not  lead  to  regu- 
larity of  life,  or  punctuality  of  time.  They 
are  men  of  high  fashion,  to  be  sure,  and 
as  they  are,  it  is  perhaps  the  more  neces- 
sary that  you  should  be  warned  before- 
hand of  them,  that  you  will  meet  men 
who  love  more  wine  than  is  consistent 
with  perfect  sobriety,  and  devote  many  an 
hour  to  play — deep  play  I  feafy  which  I 
hope  you  will  hereafter  agree  with  me 
might  be  much  more  profitsJbiy  spent— at 
least  to  some  of  their  number." 

*<But  they  are  men  of  honour  and  worth. 
Miss  Elton,  or  your  brother  would  not 
consort  with  them  ?" 

«•  Oh  yes,  they  are,  I  hope  they  are ; 
but  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  lax  mora- 
lity is  no  bar  to  success,  with  those  who 
violate  its  rules  under  the  sanction  of  a 
fashionable  phraseology.  Frank  is  not 
fitted  either  by  nature  or  constitution  for 
the  habits  in  which  he  at  present  indulges, 
and  my  hope  is,  to  apeak  sincerely,  that 
the  love  which  I  know  he  feeb  tar  mj  dear 
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friend,  Isabella  Walton,  will  enable  him, 
and  soon  I  trust,  to  break  those  trammels 
into  which  I  once  hoped  he  could  not  fall." 
Ulick  took  his  leave,  to  return  at  seven, 
pondertn<^  as  he  walked  on  the  heightened 
beauty  of  the  sister,  and  the  changed  ap- 
pearance of  the  brother,  about  whom  there 
was  quite  sufficient  to  mystify  one  to 
whom  the  development  of  the  passions  and 
their  various  transitions  were  as  yet  a 
sealed  book.  Her  hints,  however,  were 
not  lost  on  him ;  and  although  diffident  in 
his  own  powers  of  persuasion  or  observa- 
tion, he  was  determined  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  allay  the  evident  and  serious 
anxiety  of  his  beautiful  benefactress,  by  a 
use  of  both— if  he  saw  that  his  doing  so 
was  necessary  or  could  be  beneficial.  In 
the  frte  and  easy  sort  of  rambling  life 
which  he  had  formerly  led,  he  had  mixed 
with  many  men  and  various  dispositions, 
and  his  own  sense  told  him,  that  though 
fiwhion  may  throw  a  gloss  round  passion, 
it  cannot  change  its  nature,  and  that,  whe- 
ther exhibited  by  the  peer  or  the  peasant, 
the  same  motives  will  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sults— modified  by  circumstance,  but  in 
eonsequence  the  same. 

Turning  thence  to  a  consideration  of 
his  own  private  affairs,  he  saw  that  neither 
his  means  nor  interests  warranted  him  in 
loss  of  time,  even  if  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment submitted  to  suspense,  and  he  there- 
fore resolved  at  once  to  commence  that 
search    after    independence,    which    had 
brought  him  into  the  centre  of  civilization 
from  the  far  west.     This  resolution  taken, 
was  not  likely  to  remain  without  fruit,  and 
Jiree  of  the  clock  accordingly,  saw  him 
seated  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Lord 
Loflbury,     his    nearest    blood    relation, 
railing,  not  without  a  natural  trepidation, 
or  an  aadience  of  one  whom  rank  and 
realth  invested  with  ten-fold  interest,  ap- 
roaching  to  awe  in  the  aspirant   for  his 
jvonr  aiid  patronage. 

After  a  long  delay,  he  was  admitted  to 
he  presence  of  the  nobleman,  and,  if  it 
lust  be  confessed,  was  a  good  deal  re- 
eved of  his  embarrassment  on  perceiving 
le  sort  of  person  in  whose  presence  he 
cood.  He  was  a  diminutive  creature,  with 
shifting  gait,  a  particularly  bald  head, 
ad  that  nondescript  sort  of  countenance 
hich  may  pass  muster  with  the  world  for 
eing  indicative  of  tenderness  of  temper,  or 
oicknessof  parts,  just  as  sarcasm  or  friend* 
lip  tenders  it  the  benefit  of  a  description, 
lejerked  his  head  forward  as  Ulick  bowed, 
ddat bnoe  entered  upon  business  in  asharp 


shrill  tone,  that  partook  much  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  very  little  of  either  cqrdiality  or 
respect 

"Mr.  Blake,  I  think?  One  of  the 
Blakes  of  Castle  Blake,  I  suppose." 

**  No,  my  lord,  I  am  the  son  of  the 
late  Ulick  Blake  of  Ballimany." 

"  Oh  I  ah  I  I  remember.  Your  fkther 
drank  himself  to  death  after  ruining  his 
property.  He  married  a  relation  of  my 
family — a  connexion  at  least.  Ah  I  yea^ 
she  was  a  pretty  girl,  but  a  damned  iool. 
Well !  is  she  dead  too  ?" 

^'  No,  my  lord,  she  is  yet  living,  and, 
thank  heaven,  likely  to  live.'' 

**  Ah  1  well  I  and  so  you  are  the  son  of 
this  precious  couple,  are  you  ?'* 

*^  I  have  said  so,  my  lord." 

^*  Dm !  ah  I  and  pray  what  brings  you 
to  London?" 

"  My  hopes  and  my  poverty,  my  lord." 

"  Good  I  I  thought  so.  Harke'e»  su% 
you  come  to  me  to  look  for  interest  and 
patronage,  and  all  that ;  is  it  not  so  ?.  Am 
I  not  right  ?" 

<'  Perfectly  right,  my  lord ;  that  is  at 
once  my  business  and  my  expectation." 

"  Then  I  have  none  to  give,  young 
man,  that's  my  answer;  you  have  no 
claims  on  me — none  whatever — none  that 
I  recognise.  Your  father  was  a  spendthrift, 
or  he  might  have  left  you  wherewithal  to 
keep  buckle  and  tongue  together,  at  least. 
I  am  busy ;  good  day.  Yet  um  I  ah  I  stay. 
Do  you  understand  chemistry  ?" 

"  No." 

<<  You  are  a  Hebrew  scholar,  then — all 
Irishmen  are  scholars  in  their  own  estima- 
tion." 

''  I  am  not  one  among  them ;  I  know 
nothing  of  Hebrew." 

"  Good  I  nothing  of  Hebrew  I  Well, 
you  have  studied  political  economy,  at 
least." 

**  Not  a  page  of  it,  my  lord." 

<'  Not  a  page  of  it !  not  a  page  1  And, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  young  man,  what 
the  devil  do  you  know  ?" 

Ulick's  gorge  rose  and  his  cheek  flushed. 
He  replied  with  temper,  however,  to  the 
unmannerly  taunt 

*<  Since  you  are  or  profess  yourself  to 
be  without  interest  to  forward  my  views, 
my  lord,  it  must  be  useless  to  say  with 
what  particular  branches  of  knowledge  I 
am  ftimiliar." 

<<  Oh,  you  are  offended,  are  you?^ 

<<  I  confess  I  expected  courtesy  firom 
your  rank,  and  civility  for  the  sake  of  our 
connexion ;  and  I  own  that  your  lordahip 
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hat  done  much  to  diMipate  the  illuiion. 
Offeftded  I  am  not— except  it  may  be  with 
my  own  simplicity,  in  the  idle  imagination 
that  my  necessities  might  claim  for  me  an 
indulgent  reception,  if notan  active  snpport." 

He  left  the  room  and  the  house.  ^*  The 
heartless  old  scoondrel,"  were  his  first 
dioughtSy  as  he  stepped  ont  of  the  aristo- 
eratic  mansion ;  •« and  yet  let  me  be  patient; 
all  men  are  not  like  him,  and  my  next 
trial  may  smooth  oyer  the  oomplaoency 
which  his  insolence  has  ruffled*  Let  me 
think.  Who  next?  8ir  Maunoe  0*Neal, 
FM  MalU-and  where  is  Pall  Mali  ?  Tis 
not  yet  four  o'clook — Ilk  call  on  him*  If 
I  am  to  suffer  farther  niortiflcatlon»  the 
sooner  the  trial  is  over  the  better." 

He  was  admitted  at  once  to  an  audience 
of  Sir  Maurice  O'Neal;  a  portly  Irish- 
man, with  a  broad  face,  a  brogue^  and  a 
perpetual  smile,  whieli  seemed  to  have 
mantled  so  long  on  his  countenanee  as  to 
bate  taken  poseession  for  good.  Uliok  in- 
troduced himself,  and  stated  his  views  in 
waiting  on  him.  Sir  Maurice  was  an 
Mder-seeretary  in  an  influential  depart- 
ment* 

•*  My  dear  Mr.  Uliek  Blake,"  said  the 
Baronet,  seizing  his  hand  and  pressing  it 
fervently,  **  I  am  most  happy  to  make 
yonr  aoquahitance.  You  are  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  our  counttymen,  sir,  and  so  like 
your  dear  father,  as  to  set  your  mother's 
good  faith  beyond  all  question.    Did  he 


ever  tell  you  of  our  adventinea  in  the 
mountains  of       " 

<*  1  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Maurice,  but 
my  father  died  when  I  was  only  fi»ar  yean 
old." 

**  Only  four  I  poor  child— what  a  pity ! 
He  was  a  fine  fellow;  killed  right  and  1^ 
1  have  seen  him  do  it  fifty  times,  I  hare, 
indeed  I  have,  upon  my  hcmowr.  Soaie- 
what  fond  of  a  frolic,  yon  understand,  hut 
a  prime  fellow  over  a  batch  of  Bnrgmidy, 
aiMd  made  a  capital  Irish  stew.  Well,  aod 
so  you  are  come  to  London  to  make  your 
fbrtune— damned  bad  plaoe<— much  easier 
to  get  rid  of  one.  But  let  me  see ;  wkafs 
to  be  done  ?  As  to  myself  you  know,  I 
haven't  an  inch  of  patronage,  not  the  dis- 
posal of  a  dustman's  place;  nothing  what- 
ever in  my  gift ;  all  closed,  bespoke — gone 
to  the  devil  in  fact  ages  ago,  and  Ibr  ages 
to  come.  But  who  knows  what  nay  be 
done  1  Look  in  on  me  again,  in  a  moatk 
or  two,  and  you  must  dine  with  nie  soaie 
day  or  other.  Poor  U lick's  son  1  Agad ! 
you  are  a  fide  young  fellow,  and  mtiat  suc- 
ceed. I  have  a  thousand  diinga  to  aay  to 
you,  but  this  infernal  ofiice  doeg  demand 
such  time,  that  I  have  scarcely  a  moment 
to  myself.  However,  be  sure  to  give  me  a 
call  before  you  leave  town,  won't  yon? 
Here  Sampson,  Jackson,  yon,  sir, — por- 
ter, open  the  door." 

Was  this  encounigement  ?  Ulick  tried 
to  think  so. 


OHArriR  11. 


At  seven  o'clock  Ulick  arrived  at  his 
friend*s  house,  and  found  a  party  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  a  gen- 
tleman's party,  and  Miss  Elton  was  absent. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  in  iill — fanh ion- 
able  in  dress,  some  of  them  foppishly  so, 
and  with  the  dashing  off-hand  manner 
which  is  said  to  constitute  the  man  of 
society,  or  him,  at  least,  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  so.  They  all  seemed  to  be  known 
to  each  other,  and  aOer  the  first  intro- 
ductory salutations,  Ulick,  from  his  utter 
Ignorance  of  their  topics  of  conversation, 
as  well  as  of  the  speakers  themselves,  eat 
nlent,  and  was,  therefore,  betterenabled  to 
commence  the  course  of  observation  which 
he  proposed  to  himself. 

There  are  few  societies,  be  they  ever  so 
small,  that  have  not  their  *'  lion,"  and  this 
was  not  an  exception.    Chapman  did  thisi 


Chapman  did  that— Cliapman's  opinion 
seemed  to  be  the  guide  and  arbiter  of  the 
assembly;  and  whether  the  conversation 
ran  on  a  race  horse  or  a  novel,  a  point  of 
history  or  a  point  of  beauty,  the  Acropolis 
or  Crockford's,  ^very  person  who  spoke 
on  the  matter  seemed  to  pin  his  feith  on 
the  infallible  Mr.  Chapman.  Even  Elton 
himself,  who,  according  to  Ulick's  recol* 
lection,  was  somewhat  opinionative,  andcer- 
tainly  inclined  to  contest  the  mental 
superiority  of  others,  seemed  to  have  suc- 
cumbed in  this  instance,  and  to  be  disposed 
to  admit  to  the  full  tiie  superiority  of  the 
absent  individual,  and  even,  as  the  hour 
advanced,  to  become  fidgetty  and  wkeuj 
lest  he  or  his  guests  should  be  disappointed 
of  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

At  length  his  well-known  knock  was 
heard— -for  even  his  knock^it  seemed*  had 
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owii»  aod  the  gentlenuui 
himself  entered.  The  perfectiooi  whether 
of  mea  or  things^  which  we  enjoy  through 
the  anticipatory  encottiumi  of  othent, 
•eldoni»  ia  reality,  comes  up  to  the  por- 
trait which  our  imaginatioD  forme  of  thein» 
and  yet  ia  this  particular  instance  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  seemed  the  nearest 
to  truth.  He  was  a  tall,  singularly  hand- 
some man,  with  features  £tishioBed  after 
the  most  classical  model»  and  yet,  in  their 
Uaad  and  benevolent  expression,  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  severity  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic  of  it.  A  high 
forehead,  very  dark  ciyes,  and  a  Roman 
aose^  were  relieved  and  soUened  by  the 
beauty  of  the  mouth,  which,  when  at  res^ 
gave  a  character  of  quietude  and  repose  t« 
the  whole  eountenaace,  and  whose  smile 
was  very  lascinating.  His  form,  toe,  was 
graceful  and  well-fMroportioned,  and  his 
dress  was  the  very  perfection  of  simplicity 
aod  good  ta8te»  put  on,  apparently,  without 
effort  or  effect,  but  e^etj  article  so  hap* 
pily  chosen  and  arranged,  that  you  were 
iodined  to  acknowledge  on  looking  9X  it, 
tbat  thene  may  be  talent  evinced  even  in 
patting  on  a  coat  or  adjoatmg  a.neek-4ie. 
His  manner  was  full  of  lugh  brad  courtesy ; 
DO  striving  after  effect-^no  attempt  to  lead 
ia  coBversaiioa  w  dictate  a  8ttl:jeot-*«i 
excellent  Kstener  as  well  as  a  oenect 
iipsakfli  in  truth,  beibfe  ^e  dessert  was 
httd  on  the  taUe^  Uiick  not  ealy  ceased 
to  wonder  at  his  supremacy,  but  had,  m 
his  own  way,  become  a  worshipper.  Indeed 
to  himself  Chapman  was  partaeukrly  attea* 
tire^  and  after  their  first  introduotiott,  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  he  had  thrown 
off  the  stranger  and  glided  into  the  yieasant 
acquamtaaee^  ooukl  not  ftul  to  be  highly 
agreeable  lie  one  so  aew  to  the  world,  in 
which,  for  the  first  tmic^  he  now  fisitad 
himseif. 

"Yoa  are  young  in  etir  oi^eiigrown 
world,  Mr.  Bhbe,''  he  sud,  «  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  BS  who  are  £amiUariaed  to  its 
patlis,  to  aaake  them  as  smooth  to  you  as 
^osahle.  If  yea  will  Ikvourake  with  yeor 
ooo^aay  to  breakfiut  ai  ten  te«morrow,  I 
dull  he  hwpfpy  to  give  you  my  eotamate  of 
hs  vabe  and  my  aocount  of  its  ways.'* 

Uiick  promised,  and  the  evening  aro- 
oeeded.  The  wane  pMsed  freely  and  fear- 
lessly, noae  aeeming  lo  shun  it,  and  aU 
gcadually  bendii^  to  its  ii^nence,  tmtil 
vmAi  had  proceeded  aimoet  to  licence,  9mA 
midnight  had  long  since  struck.  Gsad»- 
iHy,  thflSf  .same  of  the  gnesta  dropped  off, 
WMfl  there  upm  amtfii  af  the  oagMil  fftrty 


only  two,  exclusive  of  Uiick  aod  Chap* 


man« 


I 


The  others  were  '^honest  George (xower,** 
as  his  fneads  called  him,  a  mea  of  forty  or 
upwards,  very  round  ia  the  waist  aiMi  red 
ia  the  Csoe,  and  Captain  Marksom,  who 
wore  stays,  lisped,  and  had  a  hardaeaa,  aoc 
to  say  impeaetrabiUty  of  featmie,  which 
was  invulnerable* 

On  these  Elton  pressed  aaore  wine,  aad 
tliey  ia  return  pressed  him  le  visit  Vioing's. 
''  We  shaU  be  in  exceUeat  spirits,"  aaid 
the  Captain,  ^aad  you,  Elten,  hara  A^^ssff 
arrear  of  reveage  to  take,  ao  let  sm  be  «ff 
at  once.  You  cobm  of  coarse,  ClmpaBaa? 
What  say  yon,  Mr.  Bkks^  wiU  yea  laake 
one  amongst  OS?  Hani  nin  anr  ita  rhanmi 
for  yon  ?*'     Uiksk  ai  oooe  oonaeatod. 

*<But  you  do  not  pei^aps  coaspwhaad 
the  churaeter  of  the  hoase  we  go  ie  i": 
gastod  Chafmmn. 

"Perfectly,"  was  Ulidcsraply^^I 
^thing  to  learn  oa  that  head.  I 
have  been  a  dull  listener  all  the  €iv< 
were  1  obliged  to  piead  ^oranoe 
bat  as  I  never  baulked  a  frolic  in  aqr  eam 
country,  pray  da  sat  ask  me  ta  begie  in 
yours.* 

<<Certeialy  net,  if  it  is  yenr  wish." 

Elton,  however,  took  hhnaaMlfr^«'Uliek 
Blake," he eaki,  ""tUsis  an  wdk 
siaa  for  yea." 

«  Aad  why  fer  aie,  Fraak?^ 

""Because  it  ia  «  h»vm  of 
haase"— 

"  I  understand  its  character ;  but  if  yea, 
weald  diseande  aae,  why  ge  jmwmdkTr 

'<Oh!  1  have  been  there  befae.** 

"  An  excellent  reason  for  staying  rnmrnff 
Fcaek»  bet  an  ^  onefisr  ceatimnBg  la  go. 
HowevcB,  if  I  don't  like  any  eateitmniBaBt 
leeed  net  neyeat  my  risk,  yon  kanr.  Mm, 
88  your  friends  watt,  doa't  let  as  Aataia 
them.'' 

They  aaUied  forth  aeoor^Hngly,  jmd  4im 
traasiUon  from  the  dark  and  silent  streets 
into  the  nmgeifieeat  saite  of  fooaas  «f 
Mesers.  Virnhig  and  Co.,  was  the  woik  of 
a  few  minutes. 

It  was  Ulick's  first  vtsic,  and  he  was 
struck,  as  every  novice  must  be,  with  the 
aspect  ef  the  place.  Every  tbiag  was 
superb^esqaisiteiy  furmshed  apartments 
they  wete--^  which  asideboard,flittenag 
with  plate,  and  loaded  with  samptuous 
v^mnds,  and  the  mast  costly  and  toaapfli^g 
wines  and  Uquemsy  was  very  caaspicuaos. 
Amidat  aU  sta  gorgeousness,  boweves^ 
there  etas  an  air  ef  cammeroiai  besdealhaiit 

^^^^r  ^^^^araB^^ae^^^^w  ^^^v^e  ^^a^^ae   ^a*  ^^^Faeam^^pa^B  ^^^vv^^^9 
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formed  a  strong  aftd  curious  contrast  to 
the  scene  itself*  It  was  evident  at  a  glance, 
that  if  pleasure  was  the  ostensible  cause  of 
the  crowd  being  there,  other  motives  were 
at  work  as  well.  Around  the  many  tables 
sate  or  stood  the  same  persons,  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings  and  passions  that  have 
been  so  often  described  and  so  welL  Hope, 
hate,  joy,  horror,  despair,  remorse— each 
bad  its  representative,  from  him  whom  a 
fortunate  cast  enabled  to  sweep  handsfuU 
of  gold  into  his  cap,  down  to  him,  the 
miserable  wretch,  who,  after  staking  and 
losing  his  last  half-crown,  had  turned  from 
the  table  with  all  the  sickening  recollec- 
tions of  home  and  its  many  miseries. 

Perhaps  the  only  unmoved  person  in  the 
room  was  Chapman,  at  least  to  Ulick  it 
seemed  so.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  manners  of  the  place, 
and  on  very  familiar  terms  with  the  more 
respectable  class  of  its  guests.  His  infor- 
mation, too,  upon  the  art  in  which  the  ma- 
jority was  occupied,  seemed  unusually 
correct,  and  the  frequent  appeals  to  his 
judgment  on  disputed  points,  proved  that 
Its  correctness  was  acknowledged. 

**  Will  you  not  try  your  fortune  ?"  he 
•aid  to  Ulick,  as  he  stood  looking  on  at 
the  TOiuge  einair  table  at  which  Elton  was 
now  engaged,  staking  desperately  high, 
and  wiw  his  whole  soul  engrossed  in  the 
play ; ''  the  game  is  one  of  easy  attain- 
ment, and  if  you  are  unprovided  with  cash, 
my  purse  is  heartily  at  your  service.  Ex- 
cuse me." 

**  You  are  very  good,  but  I  must  resist 
the  temptation  to-night  Do  you  never 
play  yourself?'' 

*<  Occasionally,  but  merely  for  excite- 
ment, not  for  profit ;  not  that  I  am  indis- 
posed to  win,"  he  added  laughing,  <<  that 
IS,  when  I  can,  but  I  do  not  feel  *  in  the 
Tcin'  to-night,  and  as  it  costs  me  nothing 
to  resist,  therefore  I  do  so  successfully." 

*< Chapman,  what  gold  have  you?'' 
shouted  Elton  from  his  place  at  the  table. 

"  Um  I  not  much.  What  d*ye  you  re- 
quire.'* 

**  All— what  have  you.  All,"  was  the 
reply. 

Chapman  handed  him  his  pocket  book, 
after  looking  over  its  contents,  desiring 
him  at  the  same  time  to  use  it  cautiously. 

"Since  you  will  not  play,  Mr.  Blake," 
he  said,  '<  turn  up  this  way  and  let  us  taste 
Mr.  Vining's  celebrated  maraschino  :  the 
claret  is  cold  on  my  stomach,  and  its  re- 
putation is  high  here  as  a  cordial  and  re- 
storatire;  I  am  sure  it  is  often  needed,  if  I 


one  were  to  judge  by  some  of  the  (sees 
we  see  around  us.*' 

The  liqueur  was  tasted  and  praised,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  Ulick  tamed  to  go 
again  to  the  table,  when  Elton  came  from 
it,  and  after  filling  a  huge  bumper  of  plain 
brandy,  swallowed  it  hastily,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  go  home. 

<<What,"  said  Chapman,  <<yoa  have 
finished  your  game?  then  1*11  trouble yoa 
for  my  pocket  book." 

"True,  true^-where  is  it?  Where? 
Oh,  I  have  it,  here  it  is,  and  as  usual*- 
empty.  Chapman,  ha,  ha !" 

There  was  no  mirth  in  the  laugh,  at 
least  Ulick  thought  so.  Chapman  pocketed 
the  book  without  remark,  after  tearing  s 
blank  leaf  and  procuring  Elton's  signature 
to  whatever  he  had  written  on  it.  They 
then  left  the  house  and  proceeded  home. 

Precisely  at  ten  the  next  morning,  Ulick 
was  seated  at  Chapman's  breakfost  table, 
the  service  of  which  was  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  well-known  taste  of  the  owner; 
The  chamber  itself  was  a  study.  Articles 
of  virtii  were  there  of  rarest  excelleooe 
and  moat  extravagant  price ;  costly  paint- 
ings, warm  and  glowing  in  subject,  but  ei- 
quisite  of  their  kind ;  the  best  editions  of 
the  best  books,  with  all  those  contrivances 
for  the  easy  enjoyment  of  them  in  study, 
for  which  those  who  wish  to  read  luxu- 
riously are  so  much  indebted  to  modem 
professors  in  the  art  of  cabinet  architec- 
ture. 

"  More  punctual  than  I  had  looked  for," 
was  Chapman's  salutation ;  "  a  London 
night,  and  such  ours  realfy  was,  isabad 
introduction  to  an  early  morning." 

"  And  yet  I  find  you  up  ?" 

"  Oh,  hours  ago,  but  I  am  used  to  it" 

"  And  I  shall  become  so,"  said  Ulick, 
laughing,  **  all  in  good  time." 

"  What,  you  find  it  pleasant,  do  you  ?" 

"  Particularly  so,  to  own  the  truth ; — 
who  could  do  otherwise  ?  wit,  wine,  and  a 
wind  up  with  the  agreeable  excitement  of 
a  game,  at  which  fortune  stands  tiptoe, 
ready  to  dispense  her  favours  on  the  turn 
of  a  die  or  the  colour  of  a  card.  To  speak 
my  mind  freely,  I  know  nothing  that  would 
stop  me  in  such  a  career,  but  the  want  of - 
means  to  indulge  it." 

"  A  lucky  stroke  of  fortune  might  bring- 
you  that,"  said  Chapman  carelessly. 

**  Very  true.  By  the  way,  I  am  afraid 
our  friend  Elton  has  as  yet  missed  that 
lucky  stroke.'' 

"  He  I   Pho  I  he  ph&ys  like  a  fool,  with- 

OP  t  j  adgm^t  or  discretion.    No  msa  ercr 
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yet  made  money,  by  neglecting  to  learn 
the  very  first  rules  by  which  it  is  to  be 
gathered.  He  is  a  clever  fellow  enough 
in  some  things — ^no  man  quotes  Euripides 
more  accurately,  or  gives  a  happier  ver- 
sion of  an  ode  of  Horace,  but  he  must  yet 
'  put  more  money  in  his  purse'  and  spend 
it  too,  ere  he  learns  to  live  among  men  as 
his  present  inclination  leads  him  to  do. 
He  has,  at  the  worst,  however,  a  reserve 
fund  in  the  fortune  of  his  future  bride, 
which  will  clear  his  losses  and  give  him 
spirit  to  try  his  hand  again  ;  that  is,  if  he 
can  get  it.     Do  you  read  Voltaire  ?*' 

'*  I  can*t  say  1  have  the  inclination.  I 
have  heard  so  many  objections  started  to 
his  principles/' 

"  And  by  whom  ?  those  who  have  an  in* 
terest  in  perpetuating  old  abuses,  or  want 
the  spirit  to  set  about  correcting  new  ones. 
Take  my  advice  and  judge  for  yourself;  I 
have  done  so  always,  and  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  result.  Were  the  witty 
Frenchman  a  whit  less  honest,  the  hypo- 
crites of  society  would  have  long  since  de- 
clared for  his  creed ;  but  the  truth  of  his 
sarcasm  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick, 
and  the  justice  of  his  attacks  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  outcry  against  them." 

To  all  this  Ulick,  if  he  had  an  answer 
to  give,  gave  it  not,  but  rather  encouraged 
.  the  free  flow  of  Chapmao*s  conversation, 
who,  like  all  clever  speakers,  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  display  his  talent,  and  like 
ail  vain  men,  took  the  silence  of  his  auditor 
for  wonder  at  his  powers.  He  therefore 
wandered  on  from  subject  to  subject, 
stating  his  convictions,  commenting  on 
those  of  others,  opening  the  very  depths 
*  and  recesses  of  his  mind,  as  it  were  un-> 
consciously,  with  the  fearlessness  of  one 
who  wishes  to  astonish  by  the  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  and  convert  the  listener 
into  the  disciple  by  the  plausibility,  if  not 
the  truth  of  his  arguments.  Whether  he 
succeeded  or  not  we  shall  see. 


From  Chapman's  chambers  Ulick  pro- 
ceeded to  Elton's  house.  '*  He  was  gone 
into  the  city,"  the  servant  said,  "  but  Miss 
Elton  was  at  home."  She  received  him 
kindly,  but  a  little  coldly  he  thought. 

'*I  expected  to  have  seen  you  in  the 
drawiug-room  last  night,  Mr.  Blake,*'  she 
said. 

*'  And  you  will  forgive  me  not  appearing 
there,  when  you  learn  that  I  understood  I 
was  by  no  means  to  venture  there.  I  as- 
sure you  I  was  not  so  intoxicated  by  either 
the  wit  or  wine  of  my  companions,  though 
both  good  in  their  way,  as  not  to  have 
flown  to  your  presence,  as  the  more  profit- 
able as  well  as  pleasurable  occupation." 

*^  Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  How 
liked  you  your  party  ?*' 

"  Very  well." 

**  And  their  pursuits  ?  My  brother  left 
home  late  last  night ;  but  perhaps  this  is 
not  fair  ?" 

^*  Perfectly ;  I  was  not  forbidden  to 
speak.  We  went  from  this  house  to  one 
of  play,  where  your  brother  both  risked 
and  lost  much  money — an  occurrence  by 
no  means  unusual  with  him.  This  latter 
circumstance  I  learned  from  Mr.  Chapman, 
with  whom  I  have  just  now  breakfasted, 
and  about  whose  principles  and  practice  I 
have  formed  my  own  notions.'* 

"  You  think  him"— 

<<  A  very  clever  fellow.  Miss  Elton,  and 
that  sometimes  signifies  an  unprincipled 
rogue  as  well  as  it  does  a  talented  noan.  I 
find  he  is  intimate  at  Sir  Jasper  Walton's, 
is  he  not  ?" 

'*Yes,  Frank  introduced  him.  Hark! 
that  is  Isabella's  knock.  You  will  have 
the  goodness  to  stay  and  be  introduced  to 
her?" 

The  young  lady  entered.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen — but  I  must  in- 
troduce her  to  my  readers  in  another  chap- 
ter. 
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"THE    TRUE    ORIGINAL,"*    CONFIRMED. 


Amongst  the  few  genuine  poets  who  suf- 
fered in  the  general,  and  generally  just, 
neglect  of  the   less  recent   literature   of 
Germany,  Frederick  8  pee  of  the  Palati- 
nate, has  been  pre-eminently  unfortunate. 
Born  at  Keyserwerd  in  1591,  and  cut  off 
at  Cologn  in  1635,  by  a  premature  death, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  his  works 
are  almost  the  only  stage  in  those  6at  and 
barren  centuries,  where  the  literary  tra- 
veller may  expect  any  spiritual  refresh- 
ment Between  the  original  insipidity  which 
had  flourished  in  those  parts,  since  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  French  insipidity 
that  prevailed  till  near  thecioseof  theeight- 
eenth,  they  are  an  oasis  of  living  springs  and 
fruitful  verd  ure — of  sap  and  bloom  and  most 
balmy  odours — the    very  poetry  of  the 
desert.    Yet  in  Koch's  compendium  of  the 
literary  history   of  Germany,    Frederick 
Spec  has  no  place ;  neither  does  the  Herr 
Jorden  notice  him  in  his  lexicon,  nor  any 
of  his  continuators ;  though  they  distin- 
guish many  a  vapid  rhymester  with  most 
edifying  circunostanttality.  Was  this  owing 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  man,  or  to  the 
fault  of  the  Jesuit  ?    However  that  be^  we 
are  certainly  indebted  for  our  acquaintance 
with  Spee,  and  he,  for  the  revtviseenoe  of 
his  faded  fame,  to  the  superior  tasic  of 
Schlegel,  or  to  his  greater  liberality* 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Spee's 
poetry  were  published  at  Cologn  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume,  under  the  allegorical  titleof 
«<  Trutz-Nachtigall,"— the  little  book  being 

Als  in  Jnpon  w«it  endeeen 
Dachte  dieter  Gottes  M ann, 

AUe  waren  ibm  cntgegen 

Ficleii  ihn  niit  Worten  an. 
Wind  iind  Wetter,  Aleer  iind  Wellcn 

AlRliltcns  ihm  vor  Aii^en  dar, 
Red  ten  viel  von  Ungefullen, 

Von  Gewittcr  und  Gcfuhr. 

Sclnveigc't,  schweiget  vorn  Gewitter, 

Ach  von  Winden  schwciget  still : 
Kie  nocb  .waLrcr  Held  noch  Kitter 

Achtet  soleher  Kinders^piel. 
Lasset  Wind  and  Wetter  blasen  ; 

Flamm  del*  Lieb  vom  Blasen  wftcbst. 
Lasset  Mecr  und  Wellen  rascn ; 

Wellen  gcbn  zum  Himmel  nfichst. 

£7  docb  lasset  ab  von  Scherzen, 
Schrccket  mich  mit  Keiner  Notb ; 

Noch  Solda%  noch  Martis  herzen, 
Furchten  imnier  Kraut  and  Lotb; 


SO  named,  as  the  preface  nSlvely  informs 
us,  "  because  in  emulation,  or  in  despite, 
of  all  nightingales  it  sings  sweetly -and 
lovelily,  and  right  poetically  moreover,  so 
as  that  without  any  presumption  It  may 
claim  a  hearing  in  a  company  of  the  bfst 
classics  of  the  Latin  or  of  any  other  lan- 
guage."    How  abundantly  this  innocent 
conceit  is  justified,  you  must  read  the  vo- 
lume to  understand.    A  romantic  spirit  of 
devotion,  exquisitely  alive  to  every  charm 
of  budding  and  blooming  nature,  folding 
them  in  the  warmth  of  its  own  enthusiasm, 
melting  them   into  a  religious  harmony, 
and  moulding  them  into  the  most  delicate 
combinations  of  melodious  rhyme,  is  the 
characteristic  of  his  writings.     With  the 
general  merits  or  particular  beauties  of 
these  compositions,   we  do  not,  however, 
intend,  at  present,  to  occupy  our  readeis* 
attention,  any  farther  than  as  they  may 
be  incidentally  exemplified  in  a  pair  of 
extracts,  which  we   adduce  only  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  Spec's  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Spain.  The  bearing 
of  this  lact,  when  established,  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.      An  anecdote  of   Saint 
Francis  Xavier's  life  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem  from  which    our    first  extract  is 
chosen.   We  shall  attempt  a  translation  of 
the  five  opening  stanzas.    It  will  need  hot 
a  glance  to  perceive  how  perfectly  they 
are  conceived  in  the  character,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  metrical  form,  of  the  Spanish 
Romance  :— 

As  this  man  of  Ood  reflected 

On  his  call  Co  far  Japan, 
AH  his  weeping  frieadi  ohjeeted, 

All  decried  the  holy  plan. 
Wind  and  weather,  sea  and  billoviy 

These  tbey  pictured  to  bi&  eyes, 
Much  tliey  spoke  of  watery  pillows. 

Sunken  rocks  and  scowling  skies. 

Wind  and  tempest,  vain  endeavour. 
Silence,  silence,  friendsi,  I  pray; 

No  true  knight  or  hero  ever 
Heeded  sucb  ignoble  play. 

Speak  no  more  of  stonny  dirges  ; 
On  tbtir  >\ings  lovers  flume  shall  fly. 

Speak  no  more  ot  ocean  surges ; 
They  shall  heave  me  towmrd  the  sky. 

Ab  !  desist  the  childish  prattle. 
Seek  not  my  resolve  to  quell ; 

Meanest  soldiers  in  the  battle 
Yield  not  to  so  weak  a  spell. 


Vide  Vol.  J,  page  189. 
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Spiets  imd  PfeU  ttnd  Uone  Degen, 
Rohr,  Pistol  nnd  BAdMenipds, 

Macbt  Soldateo  inehr  Tenrtgeiit 
Und  sie  lodct  cam  £bienpreia» 

liMset  nor  ihr  HOrner  wetien 

Wind  und  Wetter  ungeatOm. 
La8st  die  bnimmend  Wdlen  aehwIUen 

Und  die  Tioroitten  ichlagep  um. 
Nord  und  Saden,  Ost  und  Wetten 

Kfimpfen  ksst  auf  lalxem  Feld ; 
Nie  wirds  dero  an  Ruh  gebreaten, 

Wer  nur  Fried  im  Henen  bfilt 

Wer  wills  aber  Meer  nicbt  wagen^ 

Ueber  tausend  W&sser  witd> 
Dem  es  mit  dem  Pfeil  und  Bogen 

Nocb  viel  tausend  Seelen  gilt  ? 
Went  will  grausen  filr  den  Winden, 

Farcbcen  ihre  i^lttgel  nass, 
Der  nur  Seelen  denkt  zu  finden» 

Seelen  scb  n  obn  alle  Aiaass  ? 

The  other  extract,  which  we  suhjoin, 
contains  an  example,  in  the  *'  Garden 
Starlet,"  and  similar  examples  are  not  rare 
through  the  volume^  of  a  most  favorite 
metaphor  of  the  Spanish  poets, — one  so 
uomercifiilly  handled,  indeed,  as  to  pro- 
voke at  length  the  sympathy  of  the  inimi- 
table Quevedo,  who  rescued  it,  it  may  be 

Dagunt  es  lleblich  blicken. 

Gab  aucfa  so  stlssen  Ructi, 
Bin  Kranken  mdgts  erquicken 

So  ISg  in  letzten  Zug. 
£in  LufUein  Und  von  Atbem 

Rabrt  an  das  BlOmelein : 
Da  scbwebts,  als  an  ein  Faden 

Gebundenes  Ydgeleio. 

iVuf  seinem  Stiel  so  mOthig 

Sich  wand  es  bin  und  bei^ 
So  s&ftig  and  so  bitttig, 

Als  wSr  der  Todt  nocb  ftr. 
O  BlQmlein  schdn  obn  MaMsn^ 

Weil  bist  in  deiner  Zier 
Yon  dir  will  nu  nicbt  lassen. 

Bis  zu  dem  Abend  scbier. 

Ey  wer  mag  ans  dann  sprecben 

Dein  Scbdn*und  LielAicbkelti 
An  dir  weiss  kein  Gebrechen, 

Bist  voller  Zierlicbkeir. 
Ja  Salomon  der  mSchtig^ 

War  nie  so  scbon  bekleidt^ 
Wann  scbon  er  leuchtet  nriicbtJg 

In  Pomp  und  Herrlicnkeit. 

Um  dick  die  Bienlein  bnimmen, 

Und  Uomg  sammeln  ein, 
Zu  saugen  sie  da  kommen 

Die  weicbe  Wanglein  dein. 


Spear  and  sword,  and  barbed  arrow. 
Pistols,  guns,  and  leaden  rain, 

Give  tbem  rather  heart  and  marcowy 
Glory's  deathless  meed  to  gain. 

Sharpen  then  your  piercing  edgesi 

Winds  and  storms,  and  rage  and  roar ; 
Bursting  billows,  ocean  sledges. 

Break  in  thunder  on  the  shore. 
All  ve  winds,  from  all  your  dwellings. 

Wrestle  on  tbe  briny  plain ; 
Hearts  at  rest,  your  wildest  yelHngB 

Seek  to  scare  or  shake, — ^in  vain. 

Thousand  leagues  of  stormy  water 

Stay  not  bim  whom  lust  of  gold 
Urges  on  to  rob  and  slaughter. 

Lands  unmeasured,  tribes  untold. 
And  shall  bet  too  dainty,  Bbirer, 

In  some  Zephyr's  humid  breath, 
Whose  high  aim  is  to  deliver 

Priceless  souls  from  ein  and  death  ? 

presumed,  from  all  ulterior  service  hy  hid 
^  Ode  to  a  Linnet."*  The  poem  to  which 
this  extract  belongs  is  inscribed  :  **  Co»- 
lerf^y  des  Menschlichen  Lebens."  The 
subject  of  the  five  stanzas  which  we  gtve^ 
as  our  accompanying  version,  however  de-* 
flective,  wiM  shew,  is  a  fresh  blown  rose* 

• « 

Its  giluices  were  so  tender, 

So  odorous  its  breatb, 
It  would  restore  a  patient 

From  out  the  jaws  of  death. 
As  swayed  tbe  pretty  flowret 

Beneath  a  Zephyr's  wing. 
It,  seemed  a  biruie  fastened 

Unto  a  silken  string. 

Upon  its  stem  so  gaily. 

It  fluttered  to  and  fro, 
As  though  its  bloomy  freshness 

Cold  death  should  never  know. 
O  peerless  gem  of  mominr. 

In  beauty*s  vest  arrave^ 
Why  must  tby  hues  and  odours 

Before  tbe  evening  fade  ? 

Thy  loveliness  entrancing 

What  language  mi^  pourtrav,-^ 
Uudimmed,  as  yet,  tby  splenaour 

By  shadow  of  decav  ! 
No,  Solomon  in  bis  irlory 

Was  never  robed  like  thee, 
Even  when  be  shone  most  gorgeous 

In  pomp  and  migesty. 

Tho  honey  bees  come  sucking 

Tbe  nectar  of  thy  cheek, 
And,  circling,  hum  the  rapture 

The  creatures  may  not  speak ; 


*  Of  this  satire,  in  which  tbe  excessive  iniMery  of  the  Marinist,  and  tbe  far-fetched  dfteiatlon  of 
tbe  GoQgorist,  are  «o  admirably  parodied,  the  il^owing  passage  may  be  quoted  to  our  purpose  t 

Flor  que  caatas,  flor  que  huelasi  Dulce  gilguero,  por  oue  ? 

Y  tlenes  por  fadstol  Dime,  Cantor  Kamillete, 

£t  laurel,  para  que  al  Sol,  Lyra  de  pinma  volante, 

Cob  tanwmoras  caatelas,  Silva  ahda,  y  elegante, 

Le  madnigM,  y  d<SMPiss>  Qae  en  el  liude  copete 

Digas  m^  Luces  flor,  &c  && 
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Pie  MenichenkiBd  im  gleicfaen 

Mit  Lust  dich  schauen  an. 
All  Schonheit  muss  ilir  weicben, 

Spricbt  warlicb  jedermanD. 

Wolan  niagit  nun  atolziren 

Du  Garten  Sternelein. 
MuMt  endlich  doch  verlieren 

All  dein  geftrbten  iSchein  : 
Dicb  bald  nun  wirst  entfftrben  ; 

Oeatalt  will  reUen  ab. 
Nocb  heut  wint  mflsften  aterbcn. 

Denk  zeitlicb  nur  zum  Grab. 

These  extracts  from  the  <<  Trutz-Nach- 
tigair  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
Spee  was  well  versed  in  that  literature, 
whose  spirit,  forms,  and  familiar  images 
he  hag  so  happily  appropriated ;  and  may 
thus  prepare  the  mind  of  this  incredulous 
age  for  the  due  appreciation  ofa  discovery, 
which,  if  abruptly  introduced,  might,  like 
other  important  truths,  be  overlooked  or 
slighted  for  its  very  evidence.  To  German 
patience,  however,  if  to  no  nobler  quality 
of  the  German  mind,  be  the  credit  of  this 
discovery,  from  the  outset,  awarded  I  We, 
indeed,  for  whom  it  has  been  reserved  to 
publish  "  the  true  original*'  of  the  Groves 
of  Blarney,  from  the  long  buried  Spanish 
of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  were  and  are  pre- 
pared, time  and  the  hour  permitting, 
to  confirm  its  authenticity  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Still  we  should 
not  have  declined  such  illustrations  as 
contemporary  research  might  furnish, — 
but  none  was  offered !  There  was  a  seeming 
of  strange  indifference  to  the  matter  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  does  not 
appear  that  even  in  Spain,  the  country 
more  immediately  concerned,  there  has 
been  any  noise  about  it ;  or,  if  so,  it  has 
been  drowned  in  the  undying  rumours  of 
that  everlasting  warfare.  While  Germany, 
a  comparatively  neutral  power,  has  distin- 
guished herself  by  the  discovery  of  a  proof, 
almost  as  honourable  to  her  literary  cha- 
racter, as  our  own  providential  discovery 
of  the  original. 

The  journal  in  which  this  discovery  is 
announced*  does  not  state  whether  it  was 
purely  accidental,  or  the  result  of  sys- 
tematic investigation.  But  we  fancy  it 
was  the  latter !  Our  idea  of  the  nameless 
**  learned  friend**  borders,  we  confess,  on 
superstition ; — those  German  literati  see  so 
much  farther  into  things  than  others.  A  pe« 
nisal  of  the  "  Trutz-Nachtigall*'  suggested, 
we  have  no  doubt,aj9rtort,  to  this  noon-day 
dreamer,  the  fact,  whicl^  only  that  it  was 

*  muoriKl^PotM^  mitur^  pablbhed  at  Ba- 

tisbon« 


I 


While  men,  more  highly  gifted. 

Look  on  tbee  and  confesf. 
That  language  was  not  given 

Such  rapture  to  ezpreis. 

Ay,  pride  tbyself  one  moment, 

Tnou  tiny  garden  itar  > 
The  glory  of  thy  shining 

One  other  quiek  shall  mar. 
Thy  hues  are  doomed  to  wither, 

Tby  fullness  to  consume, 
This  very  day  thou  diesty— 

Think  timely  of  the  tomb ! 

proved  XoviBtke  other  «y^,  we  might  have 
overlooked  for  ever,  of  Spee's  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish.  That  fact  involved  the 
possibility  that  he  might  have  translated 
some  Spanish  works  subsequently  de- 
stroyed,— for  instance,  during  the  thirty 
years'  war.  That  possibility,  conceived  in 
the  pure  reaspn,  raised  a  question  from 
the  depths  of  his  imagination,  whether 
some  of  these  translations  may  not  be  still 
extant,  though  lost  The  doubt,  thos 
awakened,  the  Baconian  philosophy  alone 
could  satisfy.  Tons  of  lumber  were  lifted, 
— clouds  of  dust  swallowed,  and  science 
achieved  another  triumph  I  Thus  Gasaendi 
(was  it  ?)  weighed  the  air, — Steele  (honest 
Tom)  thus  invented  his  submarin^illomi- 
nation, — Friars  Bacon  and  Luther,  Doetor 
Faustus  and  the  Devil,  thus  wrot^gli^  gun- 
powder, printing,  and  the  gloriouiTTeSanlia- 
tion  between  them.  All  this,iiowever,  we 
must  reluctantly  confess,  f»c^  be  but  a 
theory  :  the  naked  fact  is  as  follows : — 

^*  In  a  rare  edition,"  so  writes  oar  ao- 
tbority,  **  of  Frederick  Spec's  *  Giildenes 
Tugent-Bucfa,'  published  in  1666,— 4n  an 
appendix,"  (which  loe  believe  to  have  been 
only  bound  up,  but  not  printed,  with  the 
volume,  though  of  the  same  date  and 
doubtless  of  the  same  author,)  **  a  learned 
friend  has  discovered  a  poem  headed  '  Die 
Blarniewiilder,'  which,  although  not  stated 
to  be  a  translationy  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  has  been  translated  from  some  copy 
of  that  curious  old  Spanish  romancey 
lately  published  at  Dublin,  in  a  new  journal 
caUed  The  Citizen,  (Der  Burger).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  it  even  in  the  Spa- 
nish ;  but  in  Spec's  version,  what  with  its 
freer  scope  and  his  Rhenish  provincialisms^ 
it  is  the  very  devil !  (der  wahre  Teofel !) 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  usher  it  to  the 
world." 

That  the  «'Blarniewalder,"  whidi  we 
shall  now  present  to  our  readers,  from  the 
"  Historisch-Poetische  BUitter,"  is  a  trans- 
lation from  Manners  Spanish,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  indeed,  as  the  Critic  truly 

itates.    Our  own  openiiig  fAmmHiim, 
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although  suggested  to  ourselves  only  by 
the  discovery  in  question,  must,  as  we 
have  designed  them,  spread  conviction  on 
that  score,  even  in  minds  that  may  never 
feast  on  our  all-safficing  treasure.  How  far 
the  original  or  the  translation,  even  admit- 
ting the  specified  abatements  in  their  fullest 
extent,  may  merit  the  character  of  ob- 
scurity, is  a  question  of  graver  moment. 
More  historical  criticism  than  has  been 
yet  expended  on  the  subject,  may  be  needed 
to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  consistent  light. 


The  popular  metamorphosis  of  ^'crombelo** 
into  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  of  course  but  a 
vulgar  error.  We  might  be  lured  farther 
into  this  interesting  subject,  only  that  we 
are  engaged  on  the  materials  of  a  splendid 
repeal  speech,  to  be  delivered  at  our  ensu- 
ing provincial  meeting.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, conclude  for  the  present,  by  placing 
the  German  translation  side  by  side  with 
the  original  Spanish,  and  Miliken's  re- 
nowned and  never  to  be  slighted 
vernacular. 


SIEBLAElfTIWABLDBR.  Bill  BOM  AN. 
Dmck  dem  ekrw,  P.  FKiDsmicoM  Snm, 
Frietterm  der  GeulUdUtfi  Jtnu 

I. 

Die  Blamiew&lder 
So  griln  aoaiebeii, 
Der  Bach  so  bell»  der 
Nicht  gar  bleibt  steheo^— 
Die  FelsenklQften 
Wo  Blumen  doften 
Um  zu  beraoschen 
Die  babscben  Feen ! 
£s  ^bt  kein  Ort 
Wo  blahn  wie  doit 
Die  MelkeD,  Tulpen, 
Und  so  fort ; 
Aoch  nicht  die  Rose 
Aus  weichen  Moose, 
Der  Welt  liebAugeln 
Noch  mnfhort. 

Du  FMlulein  Jeffem 
Soil  hier  verwalten : 
Weder  dringen  tiefer  io 
KriegsanstaJten 
Noch  Frieden  kJunpfen 
Mit  hoberen  Scbwuiigen 
Ist  irgend  einem 
Sonst  gelungen  f 
Docb  als  der  Teufel, 
Der  Cromwell  bless. 
Rings  nin  ibr  Beigschloss 
8icb  niederliess, 
Und  ScbefelkOgeln 
Dsgegen  stiess. 
Die  Ueldin  sank 
Scbier  vom  Gestank. 

II. 
Liegt  in  die  Nabe 
£in  Gmft  wobl  enge ; 
Wer  bineinspabe 
Macbtja  Luftspriinge ! 
Taosend  geile  Katzen, 
Dacbsenhauf  dazirUchen, 
Muss  er  boren  schwatsen, 
Weil  sie  beimlicb  tischen  I 
Viel  Fiscb  bewobnet 
Bin  See  berbei, 
Der  Aal,  Blutegel, 
Ku»— aUerlei ; 
Und  Bucben  wacben 
Dem  Fluss,  und  lach  n. 
Bis  zum  kiacben, 
Attf  mancberlei  Sacben ! 

IV, 

Wo  dehnen  Oinge 
Hit  Sand  bedeekten 
Sich  dorch  dtn  Haine 
Man  liaht  gesw«ckten 


LOS  B08QUES  DE  BLABMIO. 
Romamce  ie  Jwrn  MtmueL 

I. 
Linda  morada 
muy  adoroada 
de  arroyos  dulces 
que  dicen  nada 
adonde  el  rincon 
el  mas  brenoso 
se  viste  y  luce 
de  raroilletes 
y  mayas  blancas 
y  encamadas 
lirios  claveles 
se  ven  meicladoa 
V  rosas  Wrten 
frescos  olores 
rindola  &  ella 
cien  mil  amorea 

II. 
£1  dueno  desta 
morada  esta 
un  campeador 
al  brio  de  testa 
y  dona  yeffres 
tan  sobrebella  ca 
que  elena  sea 
cerca  ella  fea 
A  su  entereza 
ninguna  flecba 
del  amor  nunca 
supe  acertarla 
basta  crombelo 
corri61a  el  velo 
y  luego  empez6 
a  besucarla. 

III. 
Hay  cueva  puesta 
cerca  en  obscuras 
suaviza  el  mobo 
sus  bultos  duroa 
sobre  almobadas 
de  alffuno  cocbe 


aqui  las  gatas 
goianse  2  nocbe 
ni  falta  un  lago 
de  anguilas  Ueno 
son  de  verjugando 
en  el  verde  cieno 
ni  sanguijuelas 
con  gruisas  muilas. 
ni  bayas  a  pi6 
Talgamef(&. 

IV. 

Bay  tambien  sendas 
enarenadas 
pord6EagaIea 
ftsnsamadas 


THE  GROVES  OF  BLARyST. 
Butt,  A, iHUiem, 

I. 

Thb  groves  of  Blarney 
They  look  so  charming^ 
Down  by  the  purling 
Of  sweet  silent  brooks, 
All  decked  by  posies 
Tbat  spontaneous  grow  tliare« 
Planted  in  order 
In  tbe  rocky  nooks. 
'Tis  there  the  daisy 
And  tbe  sweet  carnation^ 
Tbe  blooming  pink, 
And  tbe  rose  so  fidr; 
Iiikewise  tbe  lilv, 
And  tbe  daffodify^ 
All  flowers  that  scent 
Tbe  sweet  open  air. 

II. 
'Tis  Ladj  Jeffers 
Owns  this  plantation ; 
Like  Alexander, 
Or  Queen  Helen  fair. 
There's  no  commander 
In  all  tbe  nation, 
For  emulation, 
Can  with  her  compare* 
Sucb  walls  surround  her, 
Tbat  no  nine-pounder 
Could  ever  plunder 
Her  place  of  strength ; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Her  be  did  pommell. 
And  made  a  breach 
In  ber  battlement. 

III. 
There  is  a  cave  where 
No  daylight  enters, 
But  cats  and  badgers 
Are  for  ever  bred ; 
And  moss  by  nature. 
Makes  it  completer 
Than  a  coacb-and^z, 
Or  a  downy  bed. 
'Tis  there  the  lake  is. 
Well  stored  with  fishes^ 
And  comely  eels  in 
Tbe  verdant  mud ; 
Besides  tbe  leeches, 
And  groves  of  beeches, 
Standing  in  order 
To  guard  tbe  flood. 

IV. 

There  gravel  walks  an* 
For  recreation, 
And  meditation 
In  swaat  Nlttiida, : 
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Hicr*  i«m  Betracktaof 
Pie  Weisea.  Nftms 
BarttSttm  y endiCaiig 
Her  Welebflf  t,  hhntu 
<Adi»  winmit  LielMb 
Bistdtttuni  Diebe, 
Beim  \VM  betoDden 
Wo  Roieii  UOhn ! 
Una  n  Terguten 
Z«rriiteDea  Bllldieii 
Wu  dUnkt  eueb,  99kMtm\ 
Tangt  Roemaritt. 

V. 

BildsAuleti  pmagen 
So  Dicbter  Mngcn,— 
Das  Utra  sie  bldtaer 
Darf  nicht  verlangen  I 
Freeb  Neptun,  Cisar, 
Nebucbaanesar, 
AvMetaen  Hintefe 
Naebtwie  Waaffen. 
Aucb  ttebt  TorbandeD, 
I>ea  Seesam  Raadet 
£in  Boot  beBBannet 
yom  FirmuefiataBde,'* 
Wiricb  Anebliifert 
Der  MeitCertlnger 
So  Btleg  der  Boot 
Qtm  UtmiMls  Lande ! 

TI. 

Bin  itcln  werkAttet 
Das  steckt  an  Alien, 
Wird  bald  begf«itet 
Von  dutiend  Fianen. 
Der  Landtag  ttoeket 
Weil  der  Zanberer  locket 
Dei  Reicbe  TenndgeR 
Za  win  poeket. 
Vergebent  log  aaf 
Bin  H«er  iainder» 
So  nibireich  wa»  as 
£r  scblug  eia  nltder  I 
Dram  last  ibm  gahan 
Sein  Weg  allelD, 
Dfei  Kraft  gcMt«e 
Den  BlttKlailaow 


tin  dar  en  diaoaa 
lot  Tl^ot  podfdn 


yiinBa  damn 
con  qniea  d  alln  «■ 
k  eta  floretta 
querriapawr 
no  td  ni  digo 
por  hB  o  nefot 
piento  conmifo 
ynadamat. 

V. 

DiotM  altif  i 
7  bottbret  tan  dhi 
en  marmol  viven 
al  rededor 
neptuno  cetar 
nebujadnetiir 
quedante  en  enertt 
tin  mat  deeor 
haybareaal  hgo 
en  que  tantiacD 
por  vatto  el  tne 
podria  caber 
mas  nadie  bard 
tino  sea  el  papa 
111  gran  beltem 
retplandeccr* 

VI. 

Hay  piedra  al  fin  o 
tin  detaCino 
es  maravilla 
fii^ra  seTilla 
Ana  Tea  betila 
loego  ballar&t 
▼olverd  una  damn 
lo  one  ditto  a  darte 
ntricet  lengoaa 
tomet  7  tcngaa 
ti  ft  junta  Tengna 
noretdeano 
▼amot  brindnowt 
alto  blarnid 
hi  bi  bindamot 
lotdaloaox. 


'Tiatbcfethalow 
May  bear  the  dove^  or 
The  gentle  plover, 
In  the  afternoon  ; 
And  if  a  lady 
Would  he  to  engaging 
At  for  to  walk  in 
These  thady  grovet, 
*Tit  there  the  conrtitf 
Might  toon  tiantpoec  her 
Into  tooM  fbft,  or 
Tbo  <"  tweet  rock  done.** 

V. 

There  are  ttatoet  gmchig 
This  noble  plaee  in-* 
All  heathen  godt 
And  nympha  to  fair ; 
BoidNeptune^  Cmsu^ 
And  Nebuehadneisar, 
All  standing  naked 
In  the  open  air! 
There  is  a  boat  on 
The  lake  to  float  on,     . 
And  lots  of  betntiet 
Which  I  can*c  entwine  t 
But  were  I  a  preacher^ 
Or  a  classic  teaeheri 
In  every  feature 
rd  make  *em  shine ! 

Vf. 

There  is  a  ttone  then^ 
That  whoever  kistet. 
Oh !  he  never  misses 
To  grow  eloquent ; 
'Tis  he  may  damber 
To  a  lady's  chamber^ 
Or  become  a  member 
Of  parliament : 

Clever  spooler 
Hell  sure  tutu  ov^  or 
A  tt  *out*nDdoontnr« 
<*  To  be  let  alone.* 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him« 
Or  to  bewilder  hHn» 
Sure  he*a  a  pilgrim 
From  the  rannev  alone! 


JOY,  AS  WINGED  DREAlf9>  FLIES  FAST, 

Ohy  weep  not  momentfl  ntcfw  go&e  by, 
Since  hhas  like  all  things  elie  mutt  die ; 
And  even  those  thousand  tears  that  fiUl, 
One  past  bright  hour,  can  ne'er  re<»Jl.    - 
Joy,  joy,  as  wineed  dreams,  flies  fast, 
Then  why  shoula  sorrow  longer  last. 

Lifc*8  pleasures  are  like  rosea  strewn 

Across  our  path,  to  periA  soon ; 

For  sorrowing  tear  or  vernal  rain, 

They'll  never  bud  or  blow  again. 
A  meniory--a  scented  air.^ 
Sole  evidence  that  either  were. 

No,  rather  wake  a  merry  chimei 
To  bliss  gone  down  the  waves  of  time ; 
Its  course  was  fleet  as  it  was  briffht, 
But  others  come  with  plumes  as  ugbt. 
Joy,  joy,  as  wiomd  dreams,  flies  fast, 
Then  why  shouu  aonww  longer  last. 
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CHAFIEB  X* 

TIPPOO    SAIB. 

'« The  Eni^sh  join  the  moft  resolute  courege  to  the  roost  cauiioua  prudence.  If  they 
showed  «s  much  coneero  for  the  circumstances  of  the  Aimers  and  bndowners^  and  exerted 
m»  nneh  solicitude  in  relteviflf  and  easing  the  people  of  G4idy  as  they  do  in  whatever  coBoeraa 
their  miUtary  afiairs,  no  Mtioa  would  be  worthier  of  eommand*  But  sndi  is  the  little  ragard 
tkej  show  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdomi,  and  such  their  iadithfeaee  to  their  welfare, 
that  the  people  under  their  donrinSon  groan  eTCfy  where,  and  are  ledueed  to  poverty  and  dis- 


Tbb  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  winter  of 
1782,  did  not  terminate  the  war.  Early  in 
^e  spring  General  Matthews  innuied  My- 
sore firom  the  side  of  Malabar ;  and  ere  the 
season  closed,  Onore,  Mangalore,  and 
Anaopore,  were  in  the  hands' of  the  Eng- 
lish. Excessive  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
in  the  reduction  of  these  places,  orders 
being  given  to  put  to  the  sword  every  man 
found  within  the  walls  with  arms  in  his 
hands.f  The  miserable  inhabitants  were 
likewise  subjected  to  unlimited  extortion ; 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  to  gratify  any  vulgar 
lost  of  rapine,  but  just  that  they  might  be 
taught  an  early  and  impressive  lesson  of 
the  superior  benefits  of  foreign  rule. 

By  way  of  defence  for  the  commission  of 
these  atrocities,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  darken  the  character  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  mus- 
nud  of  Mysore,  In  some  respects  the  son 
of  Hyder  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
heir  of  Charles  V.  They  had  both  been 
educated  for  empire  ;  and  both  possessed 
considerable  acquirements  in  the  arts  of 
rule.  Both  were  brave,  industrious,  and 
sagacious ;  and  both  sustained  with  forti* 
tude,  the  reaction  of  fortune  against  the 
gigantic  power  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  them*  But  both  also  were,  perhaps  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  having  been  reared  in 
the  expectancy  of  vast  dominion,  ftir  in- 
ferior to  their  predecessors.  With  less  ex- 
perience and  original  resources,  they  were 
equdly  despotic  and  exacting ;  more  self- 
willed  and  obstinate ;  less  triumphant  in 
rictory,  and  more  helpless  in  defeat  Both 
were  cruel  from  sospicioQ  and  resentment ; 
both  were  bigotted  to  the  iaith  in  vhich 
they  had  been  reared ;  and  both  sacrificed 
to  their  snperstitions  zefd,  the  affection  of 


their  subject^  and  the  security  of  their 
inheritance. 

While  history,  therefore,  dwells  upon  the 
memory  of  neither*  witli  admiration  or 
regard,  her  fi4elity  to  truth  requires  that 
the  crimes  of  each  should  be  weighed  se- 
parately* though  in  the  same  balance ;  and 
if  circumstances  are  to  be  allowed  to  aggra- 
vate or  mitigate  reproach,  history's  duty  is 
to  admeasure  carefully  the  blame,  which  is 
dealt  out  on  each  of  them. 

Without  attempting  any  minute  com- 
parison, however,  of  Tippoo  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  all  we 
know  of  the  one  comes  to  us  tainted  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  enemies,  and  what  is  flup 
worse,  their  consciousness  of  wrong;  while 
Philip's  character  has  been  amply  vindicated 
as  far  as  vindication  was  possible,  by  his  own 
subjects.  The  one  was  hunted  down  to 
death,  for  the  sake  of  his  possessions ;  and 
his  epitaph  is  written  by  the  spear-poiot 
that  drank  his  blood.  Is  it  necessary  to 
remind  those,  who  really  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  how  suspiciously  we  are  bound  to 
read  every  syllable  so  written  ?  The  un- 
fortunate are  always  worthless;  the  con- 
-querors  are  always  the  glorious  and  the 
valiant;  a  thousand  influences  of  selfisbness 
or  sympathy  9  consciously  and  unconsciously 
combine  to  tinge  the  narr$itive  of  victory ; 
but  where  are  the  annals  of  the  conquered  ? 
who  shall  bring  garlands  to  the  nameless 
grave? 

Of  Tippoo  Saib  ve  may  not  err  iridely  if 
we  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  from 
all  we  have  been  enabled  to  glean,  from  out 
the  unfiruitfui  stubble*fidd  ^  military  me- 
moir^  W9  infer  that  be  was  neither  a  much 
worse,  nor  a  mncb  better  man,  than  those 
who  httre  been  placed  in  similar  situations 


Thpjmdim  ef  a  ascive  chrasddeof  the  lagUsh 


t  MilU  y.  Beefc,  6  Chapw 
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elsewhere.  His  indifference  to  human  life 
was  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  or  William  of  Orange  ;* 
his  aversion  to  employ  any  one  holding  re- 
ligious opinions  different  from  his  own,  was 
probably  as  intolerant  and  oppressive  as 
that  of  the  most  christian  Ferdinand  VII, 
or  the  most  religious  and  gracious  George 
III  ;t  his  private  vices  were  certainly  less 
repugnant  to  Eastern  notions  of  morality, 
than  those  of  Charles  II,  or  Louis  XV; 
and  for  the  rest,  it  is  tolerably  certain^that 
he  was  neither  a  coward  nor  a  fool,  which 
is  more  than  the  annalists  of  Europe  have 
found  authority  for  saying,  of  not  a  few  of 
the  Bubjects  of  thoir  royal  biography. 

In  March,  1784,  peace  was  signed ;  the 
basis  of  its  terms  being  a  mutual  restoration 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war.  For 
some  years  the  Peninsula,  which  was  now 
goremed  by  four  great  powers— the  Mah- 

*  '*  In  Angoitt  16BI,  a  proctsmadon  of  indem- 
nity had  been  inued  to  lach  of  the  Hiffhlanden  ai 
should  tdte  the  oatha  to  the  Kinc  and  Queen  on 
or  before  Ist  December.    The  chiefs  of  the  few 
tribes  who  had  been  in  arms  for  King  James  com. 
pUed|  except  MacUonnell  of  Olenco ;  and  eten 
ae  ftiled  in  submitting  within  the  time  more  from 
accident  than  design.   In  the  end  of  December  be 
repaired  to  the  Sheriff  of  Inverary  to  make  his  sub- 
mtsaion  in  a  legal  manner.     The  way  lay  through 
tiie    mountains.      The    season    was    extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  deep 
snow.     After  various  obstructions  he  arrived. 
The  time  was  elapsed.    The  sheriff  hesitated  ; 
but  MacDonald  prevailed  over  his  scruples  with 
importunities  and  even  tears.      Dalrympie,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Stair,  and  then  Secretarv  of  State, 
took  advantage  of  Mac  Donald's  neglecting  to 
take  the  oaths  in  time.    Ua  pioainai  •  wasMBt 
of  military  ajweuUim  from  tlie  King  mpmrnat  Acs 
wMk  itHe,    William  signed  the  warrant  both 
above  and  below  with  his  own  hand.    A  captain 
and  two  subaltems,  with  120  men,  were  ordered  to 
.Glenco  on  1st  Febroaiy.    They  were  received  and 
treated  with  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  till 
Idth  February  lived  in  good  humour  and  fami- 
liarity with  the  people.     In  the  night,  UeuteaaaS 
lindesay,  with  a  party  of  soldiersy  called  at  the 
door  of  Mac  Donald's  houie,  wktn  the  officers  had 
passed  the  evening.    He  was  instantly  admitted. 
M acDonaldyaa  be  was  rising  from  his  bed,  was  shot 
dead.    Ilia  wife  was  stript  naked  by  the  soldiers, 
who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth. 
The  slaughter  became  general.     Neither  youth 
nor  infirmity  were  snared ;  women  defending  their 
children  were  kiUeu.  Boys  imploring  mercy  were 
shot  by  officers  on  whose  knees  they  hung.    The 
houses  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  spoil  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers.     William  pro- 
moted the  actors  in  this  tragedy,  and  distinguished 
the  most  active  with  hia  favour."— MacPherson's 
HUt.,  1  Vol.,  10  Chap. 

f  Monro  sneers  at  ue  bigotry  of  Tippoo  in  not 
employing  any  but  Mahometans  in  posts  of  con- 
fidence ;  somewhat  absurd  this  from  an  officer  in  an 
army,  where  none  but  those  of  the  orthodox  sects  of 
Chmtiaiis  weia  then  tUgiUoto  hohi  oomBBindt 


rattas,  the  Nizam,  Tippoo,  and  the  Com- 
pany— enjoyed  comparative  repose.  A 
few  minor  states  were  suffered  to  maintain 
a  nomioal  independence,  under  the  exact- 
ing friendship  of  one  or  other  of  the  greater 
powers ;  and  from  this  clrcumstancse  arose 
the  pretext  for  the  conflict  which  broke 
out  1790.  Tippoo  alleged  some  cause  of 
quarrel  against  the  King  of  Travancore,  a 
prioce  who  had  been  induced  to  hire  the 
services  of  two  British  regiments  for  his 
internal  protection.  Failing  to  enforce  his 
claims  by  persausion,  the  Sultan  had  re- 
course toarms.This  was  declared  to  be  an  act 
of  direct  hostility  towards  the  Company  ;and 
after  brief  negociationSy  war  was  proclaimed 
against  Mysore. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to  de- 
termine whether  Tippoo's  conduct  was 
wholly,  or  in  part  justifiable  ;  nor  the  dis- 
tinct, though  undoubtedly  conseqneot 
question,  how  far  a  positive  rupture  with 
him  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, for  the  protection  of  their  vassal. 
Be  the  &cts  of  the  case  in  these  respects 
what  they  may,  it  is  clear  that  to  repel  the 
aggression,  or  at  the  most,  to  obtain  for 
Travancore  compensation  for  any  loss  it 
might  have  sustained,  was  the  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  war  which  theCompany  could 
have  proposed  to  themselves.  Far  different, 
however,  were  their  real  views.  From  the 
outset  they  aimed  at  the  partition  of 
Mysore,  and  the  annexation  of  its  most 
fruitful  provinces  to  their  own.  We  have 
seen  how  early  they  had  coveted  Bara- 
mahl ;  and  how  their  treacherous  attempts 
to  gain  possession  of  it»  wave  baffled  and 
punished,  by  Hyder  Ali.  It  seema  as  if 
their  dishonest  desires  had  only  slept  for 
a  time.  To  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty 
of  Travancore,  they  toak  aiiisni^r  posses- 
sion of  Baramahl  in  1790;  and  from  that 
hour  to  the  present,  they  have  never  relin- 
qubhed  their  hold. 

We  are  not  led  to  supposition  or  con- 
jecture, as  to  the  designs  with  which  they 
entered  on  this  new  career  of  spoiliation. 
Monro,  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  oflicers 
engaged  during  this  and  the  following 
peri^  in  their  service,  in  hb  confidential 
letters,  written  in  1790,  argues  against  the 
unsatbfactory  nature  of  the  policy,  by 
which  they  had  theretofore  professed  to 
be  actuated,  of  holding  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  native  kingdoms.  He  ssyi 
plainly,  conquest  is  the  true  policy ;  and 
argues  that  the  British  revenue  in  the  East 
might  thereby  with  ease  be  trebled.  ^  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  diould  aUaiimce»i- 
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tempt  to  extend  ourselves  so  far,  for  it  is 
at  present  beyond  our  power :  but  that  we 
should  keep  the  object  in  view,  though 
the  accomplishment  of  it  should  require  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  dissensions  and 
revolutions  of  the  native  governments  will 
point  out  the  time,  when  it  is  proper  for 
08  to  become  actors.  But  it  can  never 
arrive  while  Tippoo  exists ;  why  not  then 
remove  so  formidable  an  enemy."* 

There  b  no  mistaking  this ;  the  thirst 
of  blood  is  not  disguised  by  any  diploma- 
tic verbiage.  The  theory  of  plunder 
stands  avowed  in  all  its  stark  atrocity. 
While  Tippoo  shall  exist  the  game  of  em- 
pire cannot  be  won;  he  was  our  ally, 
fondled  and  caressed  till  yesterday ;  but 
DOW,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mahrattas  and 
Nizam,  may  we  not  destroy  him,  and 
entering  In,  sit  down  and  revel  in  his  ruin  ? 
Aye,  and  it  shall  be  done,  moreover,  al- 
though not  quite  so  soon  as  may  be  de- 
sired. Tippoo's  resources  proved  to  be 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it 
required  two  years  to  reduce  his  haughty 
spirit  to  sue  for  peace.  Lord  Corn  wallis,  who 
was  then  Governor-general,  offered  him 
terms  which  Munro  declares  to  have  been 
far  too  moderate,  but  which  our  wonder 
may  well  be  excited,  at  the  unfortunate 
prince  having  ever  been  brought  to  accept. 
His  armies,  however,  had  been  disorgan- 
ised ;  his  territories  were  ravaged  by  the 
Mahrattas,  now  leagued  with  the  English  ; 
and  in  April,  1792,  he  found  himself 
without  allies,  beleaguered  in  his  capital. 
<* In  this  situation,  when  extirpation,  which 
had  been  so  long  talked  of,  seemed  so  near. 
Lord  Cornwallis  granted  him  peace  on  the 
easy  terms  of  his  relinquishing  half  his 
dominions  to  the  confederates.  This  has 
given  us  an  increase  of  revenue  amounting 
to  thirty-nine  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees 
(£d95.000.)''t  The  extent  of  territory  ac- 
quired by  this  treaty  was  notless  than  24,000 
square  miles,  in  to  the  possession  of  which  tb  e 
servants  of  the  Company  forthwith  entered. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  a  portion  equally 
great  was  given  to  the  Nizam,  as  a  reward 
for  hb  services  in  the  campaign :  how  short 
a  space  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
neighbour's  goods,  we  shall  presently  see. 
The  Mahrattas  absolutely  refused  to  take 
any  part  of  the  spoil,  influenced,  we  may 
suppose,  less  from  any  regard  for  him 
whose  power  they  had  helped  to  prostrate, 
than  finom  the  too  late  conviction,  how 

*  MeoMiffS  of  Munro,  1  Vol.  p.  123. 
t  Mmiro,  1  V0L9  p,  189, 


much  their  own  safety  must  be  endan- 
gered, by  the  removal  of  such  a  barrier  to 
British  aggression  as  the  Mysorean  em- 
pire, so  long  as  it  remained  unbroken,  in- 
terposed. 

Thus  was  the  honour  of  their  ally  vindi- 
cated. We  can  no  where  find  that  his  ma- 
jesty of  Travancore  was  benefitted  in  any 
v&y>  by  the  sanguinary  conflict,  or  the 
spoiliatory  peace.  He  was  too  insignifl*- 
cant  a  pretext  for  the  former,  to  be 
remembered  in  the  latter.  The  Nizam  was 
to  be  kept  in  good  humour  by  the  pretence 
of  having  won  new  provinces  ;  while,  in 
reality,  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
trustee  for  those,  who  having  given,  when 
it  suited  their  good  pleasure,  could  like- 
wise take  away.  But  if  the  manufacturers 
of  the  treaty  forgot  their  allies,  they  did 
not  forget  themselves.  <<  Thirty  lacs  of  ru- 
pees (£800.000)  were  demanded  and  given, 
as  durbar  khurutch  or  expenses,  avowedly 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  settling  the  treaty."* 

Soon  after  the  news  of  these  brilliant 
achievements  reached  England,  the  pub- 
lic became  partially  aware  of  the  means 
whereby  they  had  been  accomplished; 
and  a  notion  became  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  that  these  splendid  conquests 
were  enormous  and  rather  scandalous  jobs, 
got  up  by  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  for 
the  sake  of  the  unlimited  opportunities 
they  afibrded,  of  realizing  fortunes  after  the 
Clive  fashion.  The  following  year,  when 
the  Company  sought  a  renewal  of  their 
charter,  a  storm  of  public  virtue  broke  out, 
with  all  the  violence  that  usually  charac- 
terises the  periodical  fits  of  morality,  to 
which  England  has  at  times  been  subject. 
A  show  of  penitence  for  their  past  mis- 
deeds was  deemed  expedient  on  the  part 
of  the  Company,  to  appease  the  outcry ; 
anfi  ere  parliament  granted  the  renewed 
charter  it  solemnly  declared,  *<  that  the 
pursuit  of  schemes  of  conquest  and  exten- 
sion of  dominion  in  India,  is  repugnant 
to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of 
the  nation.'*!  This  declaration  was  said 
to  have  the  validity  of  a  command,  and, 
upon  the  assumption  of  its  being  obeyed, 
the  fate  of  Hindustan  was  once  more  en- 
trusted to  those,  whom  Chatham  used  to  call 
'<  the  lofly  Asiatic  plunderers  of  Leaden- 
hall-street." 

For  a  season  the  injunction  was  observed, 
at  least  in  appearance.    The  states  which 


*  Mslcolm'8  Clive,  1  vol.,  vi.  chap. ;  note, 
t  East  India  Act  of  1798^ 
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bad  been  cajoled  into  admitting  subsidtafy 
forces  within  their  confines,  fell  daily 
more  abjectly  under  the  controul  of  their 
protectors.  As  the  pay  of  these  garri- 
sons fell  into  arrear,  they  were  required  to 
mortgage  the  revenue  of  successive  pro- 
vinces to  the  Company ;  for  to  decline  the 
honour  of  British  protection  was  no  longer 
left  to  their  option :  and  the  last  step  in 
each  case  usually  was  the  complete  and 
formal  cession  of  the  mortgaged  territory. 
Before  Hyder*s  invasion  in  1780,  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic 
had  been  thus  assigoed  by  the  nabobt 
The  expenses  of  the  war  were  declared  a 
sufficient  pretext  for  demanding  the  en- 
tire, a  sixth  part  being  reserved  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  pension  to  Mahomet  AH.  Mill, 
like  a  true  utilitarian,  coolly  reasons  that 
this  arrangement  was  quite  a  boon  to  tiie 
unfortunate  prince,  inasmuch  as  be  waa 


punctually  paid,  that  he  waa  relieved  from 
all  anxiety  and  risk,  and  that  the  annual 
stipend  allotted  him  was  in  money  rather 
more,  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
propriating to  his  own  use.  To  those  with 
whom  philosophy  of  tbia  description 
weighs,  we  freely  own  we  have  not  a  word 
of  answer  to  give.  Did  we  believe  that 
our  countrymen  were  come  to  this  way  of 
thinking,  it  would  not  occur  to  us  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  on  the  subject.  The 
difference  between  a  country  being  its  own 
or  anoiher^s, — such  men  could  not,  or 
would  not  comprehend,  though  Themis- 
todes  or  Tell,  Vasa  or  Washington,  rose 
from  the  dead  to  persuade  tliem.  And 
we  do  not  fear  that  they  for  whom  these 
ohronidea  are  written,  will  resent  the 
omissioii  of  a  reply  to  the  apology  for 
oriroes,  wherewith  they  are  not  very  likdj 
tp  be  talked  into  sympathy. 


CHAPTBB  XI. 


SE  RING  AF  AT  AM. 

**  The  unity  of  our  govemraent,and  our  great  militsry  force  give  ut  tuch  a  superiority  over  the 
native  princes,  that  we  might,  by  watching  opportunities,  extend  our  dominion,  without  much 
diinger  or  expenie,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  over  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula.  Ovr 
6r8t  care  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  total  subvernon  of  Tippoo.  After  becoming  masters 
of  SeringnpHtam,  we  should  find  no  great  diflicttlcy  in  advancing  to  the  Kistna,  wtien  fisvoured 
by  wars  or  revolutions  in  the  neighbouring  states.  But  we  ought  to  have  some  pre>ooncerted 
general  scheme  to  follow,  upon  such  occasions." — Jlfunro. 


The  humiliating  treaty  was  signed ;  and 
the  conquerors,  laden  with  their  booty,  dis- 
appeared from  before  Seringapatam.  With 
what  emotions  Tippoo  saw  them  depart, 
we  may  easily  conceive.  The  splendid 
empire  which  his  father's  genius  had  ce- 
Q)ented  and  bequeathed  to  him,  was  riven 
into  fragments,  and  partitioned  among  his 
foes.  His  pride  was  humbled  to  the  very 
dust;  his  treasury  was  wcUnigh  bankrupt ; 
tlie  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  the  confidence 
of  hi^  subjects,  were  alike  destroyed.  But 
as  the  last  troop  of  his  plunderers  defiled 
through  the  frontier  hills,  he  breathed 
freely  again  ;  and  hope — the  hope  of  yet 
recovering  all  he  had  lost,  and  of  avenging 
his  dislionour,  rose  within  his  bosom.  For 
this  alone  he  henceforth  seemed  to  live. 
Every  department  of  his  internal  adminis- 
tration  underwent  a  rigorous  and  searching 
reform*  He  anxiously  sought  every  means 
of  introducing  into  hia  army,  the  tactics 
and  discipline  gf  Europe;  believing  that 


these  afforded  him  the  likeliest  chance  of 
successfully  coping  with  his  adversaries. 

But  the  exhaustion  and  depression  of 
national  defeat,  is  a  perilous  time  to  at- 
tempt the  introduction  of  arbitrary  inno- 
vations ;  and  the  impetuous  energy  of 
Tippoo  made  him  forget,  that  the  unpre- 
pared cliaiiges  which  his  superior  intellect 
and  knowledge  suggest£d,  could  only  ex- 
cite ridicule  or  distrust  among  his  igno- 
rant and  dispirited  subjecU;.  The  severe 
economy  he  was  forced  to  use,  alienated 
many  of  his  most  powerful  dependants. 
Symptoms  of  general  discontent  became 
apparent,  and  drew  forth  the  worst  dispo- 
sitions of  a  temper  naturally  harsh,  and 
now  embittered  bv  ill  fortune.  A  dark 
and  supfrrstitiouB  gloom  threw  its  shade  of 
cruelty  over  bis  remaining  days;  and  long 
before  the  diadem  of  Mysore  was  Baally 
destroyed,  its  lustre  had  faded  from  the 
sight  of  men. 

In  May,  1798^  tha  Marquis  Wellesley 
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assumed  the  government  of  British  India. 
His  admiuistration  lasted  till  1802;  and 
in  every  point  of  view  it  must  be  looked 
upon,  as  forming  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  European  intercourse  with 
tiie  East.  l*he  want  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  policy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
80  oAen  felt»  was  now  for  the  first  time 
sapplied.  Conquest  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded at  irregular  speed,  and  had  been 
directed  by  little  political  foresight.  What- 
ever could  be  clutched  at  the  moment,  was 
iodeed  laid  hold  of  as  opportunity  served ; 
and  the  invaders  had  by  one  means  or 
other,  such  as  we  have  described,  managed 
within  forty  years  to  get  possession  of  about 
220,000  square  miles  of  Indian  territory — 
a  dominion  which  certain  timid  persons  in 
England,  who  did  not  take  enlarged  and 
statesmanlike  views  of  things,  thought 
quite  large  enough  to  be  kept  safely  or 
profitably.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Shore, 
afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  filled 
theoffice  of  Governor-General  up  to  theyear 
1798.  He  was  a  humane  and  talented  but 
unambitious  man ; and  during  his  presidency 
India  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  '*  profound 
peace.*'*  His  successor  was  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  The  anxiety  of  accomplish- 
ing somewhat  notable,  is  betrayed  in  every 
act  of  Lord  WeIlesley,from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  memorable  career,  and  in  every 
line  of  his  inflated  and  elaborate  corres- 
pondence. His  talents,  whi(^h  were  not  in- 
considerable, fell  very  far  short  of  his 
vanity  and  ambition;  and  had  he  been 
thrown  into  other  circumstances,  they 
might  have  met  with  as  mortifying  results 
in  India,  as  they  were  subsequently  doom- 
ed to  undergo  elsewhere.  But  owing  to 
a  rare  coincidence  of  fortune,  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  at  the  period  in 
question, contained  acombination  of  ability 
for  the  grasping  purposes  of  the  Governor- 
General,  such  they  hadneverknown  before. 
Beside 'Malcolm,  Close,  Harris,  and  Monro, 
there  were  Edmonstone,  and  Stewart,  and 
above  all,  the  still  unknown,  but  not  un- 
thoughtof,  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  a  subal- 
tern officer  of  the  line. 

The  times  were  singularly  favourable 
from  still  more  important  circumstances,  to 
the  gratification  of  that  thirst  for  distinc- 
tion, which  was  the  leading  trait  in  the 
Marquis  Wellesley's  character.  Europe 
had,  daring  the  last  five  years,  been  con- 
vulsed by  the  terrific  struggles  of  the 

•  Garwood's  Despatches  ofthe  Pake  of  Wel- 
lington, Vol*  I. 
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French  revolutionary  war.  Tlie  conflict 
which  had  begun  for  principles,  was  already 
become  one  for  empire.  The  league  of 
despots  which  had  striven  to  overthrow  the 
immature  liberties  of  France,  had  been  ex- 
em  plarily  punished  by  Pichegru,  Moreau, 
and  Buonaparte ;  and  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  might  have  been  lasting,  had  Eng- 
land desired  peace,  and  been  content  to 
relinquish  the  spoils  she  had  acquired  du- 
ring the  war.  But  the  lust  of  conquest, 
like  all  other  unholy  desires,  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on.  France,  intoxicated  with 
her  single-handed  victory  over  the  coales- 
ced legitimacy  of  the  world,  was  too  easily 
led  into  the  race  of  empire,  first  by  the 
necessity  of  resisting,  and  then  by  the 
ambition  of  eclipsing  her  implacable  foe* 
Napoleon,  the  incarnation  of  the  national 
will,  rose  up  with  the  occasion ;  and,  be- 
cause he  best  knew  how  to  gratify  the  po- 
pular enthusiasm,  became  as  by  witchery 
the  unloved  idol  of  his  country. 

It  was  a  time  of  universal  fermentation. 
The  old  ideas  of  what  was  possible,  and 
what  was  right,  were  shaken  from  their 
hold  of  men.  Events  of  such  magnitude 
and  novelty  had  crowded  on  each  other 
with  rapidity  from  1789  to  1797,  that  no 
scheme  was  any  longer  regarded  aa 
incredible — no  project  was  regarded  as  re- 
mote or  vain.  Had  right  principles  pre- 
vailed in  the  councilsof  Great  Britain,  the 
frenzy  of  men's  minds  might  have  been  al- 
lowed to  cool,  ere  the  entire  world  was 
wrapt  in  its  flame.  Italy  would  have  been 
allowed  time  to  recover  her  strength,  and  to 
naturalize  her  alien-born  liberties ;  Ger- 
many had  been  spared  the  ruin  and  the 
wo  of  sixteen  further  years  of  bloodshed ; 
France  had  not  been  driven  from  one  step 
to  another  of  military  fury,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  constitutional  freedom ;  unhappy  Ireland 
had  not  been  goaded  into  rebellion  to  ac- 
complish English  purposes ;  and  England 
herself  would  have  had  the  benefits  of  in- 
ternal reform,  thirty  years  earlier ;  she  might 
have  had  to-day  fewer  beggared  and  dis- 
affected dependancies,  but  she  would  have 
been  unshackled  with  at  least  one-half  of 
her  disgraceful  debt. 

But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  The 
cold-blooded  and  unprincipled  Pitt  had 
gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the 
aristocracy  and  the  king.  An  officially 
paid  and  organized  system  of  terror, 
kept  alive  by  incessant  appeals  to  religious 
and  social  bigotry,  held  the  middle  classes 
in  helpless  awe ;  and  the  residue  of  the 
people  were  of  course—nowhere.  Reform 
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was  scouted  by  the  apostate  minister  \ 
freedom  of  discussion  was  well  nigh  de« 
stroyed  ;  sectarian  exclusion  was  fero- 
ciously inculcated ;  the  taxes  of  the  state 
were  irredeemably  mortgaged,  to  supply 
funds  for  crushing  foreign  liberty,  and 
for  unlimited  corruption  at  home.  Im- 
mense  armies  and  naval  establishments 
were  maintained ;  and  such  forces  have 
seldom  remained  long  at  the  disposal  of 
an  aristocracy,  without  being  turned  to 
purposes  of  conquest.  Trinidad  and  Cey- 
lon had  recently  been  captured;*  and 
when  Lord  Wellesley  was  sent  out  to  In- 
dia, he  bore  with  him  secret  instructions  for 
stealing  Batavia,  a  more  minute  account 
whereof  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
Uie  present  worLf 

But  more  dazzling  projects  soon  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  vain  and  unscru- 
pulous marquis.  He  found  himself  in- 
vested with  almost  despotic  power  over  a 
vast  empire.  A  numerous  army  was  at  his 
disposal,  highly  disoiplinedi  and  officered 
by  the  trained  leaders  of  his  predeces- 
sor's campaigns.  A  few  months  put  him 
in  adequate  possession,  of  the  weakness 
and  disunion  of  the  still  independent 
courts  of  Hyderabad,  Poonah,  and  Seringa- 
patam.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that 
the  means  of  vast  acquisitions  were  thus 
placed  within  his  grasp.  He  was  an  aris- 
tocrat, he  had  been  brought  up  in  their 
feelings ;  he  coveted  their  admiration  and 
the  stare  of  the  unrepresented  populace 
they  governed  ;  he  knew  that  conquest 
was  the  key  to  both,  and  in  the  condition 
of  Hindustan,  he  foresaw  the  inevitable 
occurrence  of  sufficient  pretexts  for  ex- 
tirpation and  acquisition. 

They  are  blood-guilty  words,  these — 
extirpation  and  acquisition ;  whatever  they 
have  been  elsewhere,  in  India  they  have 
never  been  other  than  blood-guilty.  True, 
they  had  been  voted  a  dishonour  to  the 
English  people,  by  the  parliament  of  1793; 
and  that  all  acts  were  thenceforth  per- 
emptorily forbidden,  whereunto  they  could 
be  applied.  But  Lord  Wellesley  knew  the 
governing  power  of  England  far  too  well, 
to  hesitate  for  the  sake  of  their  mock-moral 
inhibitions.  He  well  understood  the  nature 
of  the  solemn  reprehension,  with  which 
his  meditated  extirpation  of  the  kings  of 
Hindustan,  and  appropriation  of  their  re- 
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*  In  1796  and  1707. 

f  The  cbaptera  ref«rre4  to  here,  are  those  on 
«  The  Theft  of  the  Isles,"  m  less  ftmiliar  but  not 
leu  instructive  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  <<  Con- 
fttest,''«*£n.  '^ 


venues,  would  be  met  in  England.  Fail- 
ure or  success  he  knew  was  the  only  reil 
question.  Failure  would  indeed  expose 
him  to  a  real  storm  of  virtuous  indigos* 
tion,  or  even  to  more  serious  inconveDiea* 
oes.  But  he  was  content  to  take  the  ri&k 
of  ill  success,  tlioroughly  aware  that  if  vie- 
tory  crowned  his  projects,  the  censure  he 
might  incur  would  be  aceompanied  witk 
generous  indemnity — the  formal  prelude 
to  unbounded  praise. 

That  all  things  should  be  done  deeeotlj 
however,  a  case  of  necessity  for  self-de* 
fence  against  some  enemy,  of  some  sort, 
was  resolved  upon  as  requisite;  This  pre- 
liminary danger  was  not  long  in  being 
discovered.  French  designs  were  traced, 
and  magnified  to  the  necessary  size  in  the 
summer  of  1 798.  French  officers  had  long 
been  employed  by  the  native  princes, 
who,  ever  since  the  wars  of  the  Camatiei 
had  been  anxious  to  teach  their  troops  the 
use  of  European  arms  and  tactics.  That 
through  these  officers,  some  vague  idea 
may  not  have  been  kept  alive  in  France, 
that  her  former  position  in  the  East  vas 
not  wholly  irrecoverable,  it  were  hard  to 
question ;  that  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
wherewith  the  two  nations  regarded  each 
other,  would  suggest  the  desire,  or  even 
dictate  open  menace  on  the  subject,  was 
highly  probable.  But  this  is  ceruin,  that 
neither  Hydernor  Tippoo  ever  attempted 
to  form  a  Freqch  alliance,  until  driven  to 
it  by  the  wanton  aggressions  of  the  £o- 
glish ;  and  the  only  treaty  which  has  even 
been  alleged  to  have  been  made  between 
France  and  Mysore,  dates  in  179a  It  was 
not  until  he  had  been  plundered  of  half 
his  territory  by  the  English,  that  Tippoo 
sought  the  aid  and  support  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  but  if  he  had  not  a  dear  and  mani- 
fest right  to  ask  and  to  receive  that  aid, 
there  is  neither  right  nor  equity  on  earth. 
How  long  they  would  suffer  him  to  retain 
what  he  still  held  of  his  inheritance,  he 
eould  not  tell ;  and  his  experience  of  their 
disposition  towards  him,  both  before  and 
since  the  partition  treaty,  was  ill*suited  to 
disarm  his  apprehension. 

The  official  despatches  of  the  Governor- 
General  are  the  most  authentic  materials, 
for  the  narrative  of  the  memorable  events 
that  took  place  during  his  administration. 
They  also  contain  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
preconcerted  designs,  out  of  which  those 
events  subsequently  sprung. 

The  first  communication  between  Tip- 
poo Saib  fMid  the  new  Gov^nor^Gtiieral 
related  to  Wynaad,  a  province  whieb  tbs 
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fofiner  alleged  was  not  included  in  the 
cessions  under  the  treaty  of  1792;  but 
which  had  been  Icept  by  the  Company 
along  with  their  acquisitions  of  that  date* 
His  repeated  remonstrances  had  been 
treated  witb  utter  disregard ;  and  at  length 
he  resolved  to  assert  his  rights,  by  sending 
a  small  detachment  of  troops  to  occupy  a 
'portion  of  the  frontier.  Lord  Wellesley 
proposed  to  name  an  envoy,  to  meet  one 
from  the  Sultaun  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute*  To  this  Tippoo  immediately  as* 
seated ;  and  upon  investigation  Wynaad 
was  found  to  belong  rightfully  to  Mysore, 
and  was  consequently  declared  to  have 
been  held  wrongfully  by  the  English.  The 
Governor-General  thereupon  wrote  on  the 
7th  August  to  the  Sultaun,  formally  re- 
storing Wynaad,  and  felicitating  him  on 
the  cause  of  any  interruption  to  their 
amity  being  removed.  Nevertheless,  at 
at  that  very  moment,  every  resource  of  the 
British  government  in  India  was  actively 
devoted,  to  preparing  an  armament  for  the 
invasion  of  his  dominions. 

About  the  olose  of  1797,  envoys  had 
been  sent  by  Tippoo  Saib  to  M.  Malartic, 
the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  solicit- 
ing his  friendship  and  a  small  corps  of 
European  troops,  whom  he  undertook  per- 
maaendy  to  employ.  A  similar  force  had 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Niaam,  without  exciting  the  animo- 
sity of  the  English;  and  the  Mahratta  prin- 
ces, with  whom  no  quarrel  then  existed, 
had  likewise  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
auxiliary  corps  of  the  same  kind.  Malar- 
tic  being  unable  to  spare  any  of  the  garri- 
BOB  under  his  command  in  the  Mauritius, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  all  French  citi- 
lens  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  East, 
authorising  them  to  embark  in  the  service 
of  the  Sultaun*  Expressions  of  antipathy 
to  Great  Britain  were  vauniingly  intro- 
dnoed  into  this  document  i  and  if  France 
had  had  a  squadron  off  the  coast,  or  pos* 
sessions  on  the  main  land,  where  an  in- 
▼ading  expKedition  might  have  been  in 
waiting,  or  had  the  injured  chief  of  My- 
sore been  at  war  with  tlie  Company,  such 
an  appeal  might  have  warranted  strong 
measures  Ibr  self-protection.  But  the  re- 
verse of  all  this  was  true.  Not  half  a  do- 
zen vessels  bearing  thetricouleur,  had  been 
seen  within  the  Cape  for  the  last  four 
years ;  and  Tippoo  was  utterly  destitute 
of  even  the  materials  for  creating  a  navy. 
His  anxiety  for  war  could  not  have  been 
very  great,  when  he  consented  to  expostu- 
Ule  innun  for  jean  about  Wynaad,  and 


when  his  troops  at  length  were  upon  its 
verge,  he  forbore  any  violence  which 
might  warrant  retaliation.  And  the  entire 
number  of  recruits,  who  landed  in  April  at 
Mangalore  from  the  Isle  of  France,  did  not 
amount  to  two  hundred  men.  Yet  this 
was  the  force,  and  these  the  circumstances, 
against  which  Lord  Wellesley  felt  it  im- 
peratively necessary  to  prepare  a  vast 
army  at  enormous  cost,  lest  the  English 
should  '*  be  expelled  from  India.'' 

While  the  preparations  were  going  for* 
ward,  not  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  was 
breathed*  The  dispute  concerning  Wy** 
naad  was  arranged  with  a  specious  show 
of  fairness  and  even  respect;  but  not  a 
sentenpe  do  we  find  in  all  the  letters  which 
that  affair  called  forth,  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion  or  honest  apprehension,  at  the  gasco- 
nade  of  M.  Malartic's  proclamation*  While 
matters  stood  in  this  position,  towards  the 
end  of  October,  news  arrived  of  Buona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egypt  The  alarm 
which  this  excited,  was  partly  allayed  by 
the  tidings  which  soon  followed,  of  Nelson  a 
victory  of  the  Nile.  And  the  Governor- 
Greneral  wrote  to  Tippoo,  acquainting  him 
of  the  reverse,  with  which  Providence  had 
thus  visited  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain* 
The  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  said,  was  but 
<<  another  excess  of  that  unjustifiable  am- 
bition and  insatiable  rapacity,  which  have 
so  long  characterised  the  French  nation ; 
and  nothing  can  more  clearly  expose  their 
total  disregard  of  every  principle  of  public 
ftith  and  honour,  than  this  unprovoked 
aggression."  These  are  harsh  words,  and 
in  other  lips  they  had  not  been  unjust; 
but  with  what  feelings  of  hate  and  scorn 
must  they  have  been  read  by  Tippoo* 
Even  he  however  could  not  feel  all  the 
depth  of  their  mockery,  for  as  yet  he  had 
heard  no  intimation  of  the  long-preparing 
wrath,  that  was  about  to  burst  upon  him* 
The  fear  of  Buonaparte's  pushing  forward 
firom  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  In- 
dia, still  paralysed  all  aotive  resolution 
against  Mysore.  But  whether  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Governor,  or  the  impossi- 
iMlity  of  any  longer  concealing  wariike 
preparations,  may  have  been  the  incentive^ 
we  find  him  at  last,  on  the  8th  November, 
addressing  an  elaborate  complaint  to  the 
Sultaun  on  the  score  of  his  alliance  with 
France.  The  style  and  tone  of  this  extra- 
ordinary epistle  is  too  curious,  to  be  wholly 
passed  over  without  notice  >^ 

^  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  sup- 
pose me  to  be  ignorant  of  the  intercourse 
which  subsists  between  you   mi  tb^ 
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French.  You  cannot  imagine  me  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  transactions,  which  have 
passed  between  you  and  the  enemies  of 
my  country ;  nor  does  it  appear  necessary 
or  proper,  that  I  should  any  longer  conceal 
from  you  the  surprise  and  concern  with 
which  I  perceived  you  disposed  to  in- 
volve yourself  in  all  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  a  connexion,  which  threatens 
not  only  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
friendship  between  you  and  the  Company, 
but  to  introduce  into  the  heart  of  your 
kingdom,  the  principles  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  to  shake  your  own  authority, 
to  weaken  the  obedience  of  your  subjects, 
and  to  destroy  the  religion  which  you  re- 
vere." We  verily  believe  that  in  all  the 
records  of  imperial  diplomacy,  there  can 
no  match  be  found  for  this  superlative  tis- 
sue of  hypocrisy.  Oh,  that  Lucian  could 
arise  from  the  dead,  that  he  might  confess 
himself  immeasurably  outdone  in  irony 
and  mockery,  by  the  official  despatches  of 
modern  times.  Half  the  prey  is  already  gorg- 
ed ;  the  knife  is  loudly  whetting  for  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  by  way  of  grace  before  meat, 
we  have  a  pious  exhortation  against  irreli- 
gion,  subversion  of  legitimate  authority, 
and  above  all,  entreaties  to  beware  of  aught 
that  may  interrupt  the  affection  and  respect, 
that  subsists  between  the  jaws  and  the 
meat  that  is  next  destined  to  fill  them. 
What  is  the  plain  English  of  this  insolent 
and  impious  appeal  ?  Your  Highness  and 
we  are  excellent  fnends — ^therefore  we  are 
jealous  of  your  love.  The  French  are 
horrible  plundering  republicans-^  we  know 
them  better  than  you  do.  They  will  teach 
your  Mussulmen  democracy,  if  you  let 
them  near  you ;  in  friendship  we  cannot 
allow  that  Tliey  will  undermine  your 
throne ;  surely  it  were  better  suffer  us  to 
puU  it  down,  than  that  we  should  witness 
your  dishonour.  They  will  preach  infi- 
delity ;  think  of  your  poor  soul !  or,  if  you 
will  not  think  of  it,  we  must— and  remit  it 
from  a  wicked  world,  ere  its  faith  is  stag- 
gered by  Voltaireism  or  the  sophistry  of 
Rousseau.  And  when  you  are  gone  be- 
fore youi  time  to  your  account,  we  will 
look  after  the  bodies  and  souls  of  your 
people.  We  may  possibly  establish  a  dio- 
eese,  or  at  least  appoint  a  bishop  of  My- 
sore ;  that  is  our  way.  But  fear  no  com- 
pulsion for  conscience  sake  from  us.  It 
is  only  fellow-christians  we  persecute ; 
your  temples  and  mosques  may  remain  for 
us  to  the  end  of  time,  provided  we  get  the 
temporalities  into  our  hands.    Nay,  sooner 

than  behold  the  scandal  of  Frencdh  princi- 


ples being  introduced  among  your  people, 
we  are  ready  to  turn  tax-gatherers  to 
Mahomet  or  Brahma,  or  both,  and  willing 
to  beat  idol's  drums,  and  fire  salutes  in 
honour  of  Vishnu  or  Juggernaut — ^if  yon 
will  only  let  us  into  Seringapatam.* 

This  precious  document  proceeds  to  say 
that,  the  arming  which  could  no  longer  he 
entirely  concealed  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  merely  "  for  self  defence  f  and 
it  concludes  with  the  sincere  and  honour- 
able  profession,  that  '^  the  British  govern- 
ment, wishing  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  all  their  neighbours,  entertaining 
no  objects  of  ambition,  and  looking  to  no 
other  objects  than  the  permanent  security 
and  tranquillity  of  their  own  dominions, 
would  always  be  ready  as  they  now  were 
to  afford  every  demonstration  of  their  pa- 
cific intentions."! 

On  the  20th  November,  Tippoo  wrote 
to  Lord  Wellesley,  compluning  of  the 
warlike  preparations  going  forward,  and 
praying  that  peace  might  be  preserved.} 
On  the  9th  January,  1799,  the  Governor- 
General  wrote  to  the  Sultaun,  setting  forth, 
for  the  first  time,  the  grievous  offence 
which  his  Brittanic  majesty  had  received 
by  reason  of  M.  Malartic's  proclamation,  and 
touchingly  representing  the  ingratitude  of 
Tippoo,  in  having  sanctioned  such  a  docu- 
ment, when  immediately  before  its  reach- 
ing India  from  the  Mauritius,  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  restoration  of  Wynaad,  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  friendly  dispositions 
of  the  English.  <*  I  had  hardly  formed 
the  decision  on  your  Highness*  didm  to 
Wynaad,  by  which  I  had  afforded  an  un- 
questionable testimony  of  my  disposition 
to  render  impartial  and  ample  justice  to 
your  rights,  and  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  your 
Highness— when  I  received  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  pro- 
clamation," &c.§  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  in  the  same  volume  which  contains 

*  For  forty  years  Britisli  soldiers  bave  been 
emplojed  in  celebrating  the  rites,  which  the  dark 
superstitions  of  Hinduism  enjoins ;  the  dril  ser- 
vants of  the  com|Nuiy  have  been  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  tolls,  levied  from  iheMrorsbippersof 
Juggernaut;  the  most  eminent  men  who  bsvs 
been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  India  have 
warmly  urged  the  policy  of  supporting  its  degrad- 
ing system  of  idolatry ;  and  as  far  as  money,  oo- 
sic,  and  gunpowder  can  testify  acquiescence,  oo 
pains  have  oeen  spared  to  convince  the  natives 
now  profoundly  indifferent  their  rulers  are  to 
*^  the  name  wbereby  they  are  called.** 

t  Marquis  Wellesley*s  Desp.  VoL  L  Na  zevi, 

t  Idem.  No.  ciiL 

f  Marquis  WeUesley*s  Desp.  Vol  i.  Noi  di. 
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tills  letter,  there  are  reiterated  and  copious 
proofs  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  in  his  pos- 
session this  terrible  manifesto  fuUy  two 
months  before  his  vaunted  generosity 
touching  Wynaad.  It  had  been  received, 
made  *'the  subject  of  general  ridicule"* 
as  a  serious  threat,  and  chuckled  over  as 
a  fortunate  and  timely  pretext  for  hostili- 
ties ;  General  Harris  had  been  written  to 
on  the  subject,  and  secretly  apprized  of 
the  advantage  that  would  be  taken  of  it :  j* 
the  expedition  for  invading  Mysore  had 
been  planned,  and  directions  given  to  the 
governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  to  or- 
ganise all  the  military  resources  of  their 
respective  presidencies ;  and  they  had  re- 
monstrated against  "plunging  Tippoo  into 
war ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  object  of 
his  embassy  to  the  Mauritius,  the  late  in- 
telligence from  the  islands,  left  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  no  rupture  vxu  to  be  appre- 
hended but  by  our  own  provocation  ^X  Lord 
Wellesley  himself  had  written  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  telling  him,  that  from  want  of  money 
and  the  impossibility  of  completing  their 
preparations  in  time,  ^  he  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  suspend  his  immediate  design  of 
*'  seizing  the  whole  maritime  territory  re- 
maining in  Tippoo's  possession,  and  then 
marching  upon  his  capital,  to  compel  him 
to  purchase  peace  by  a  formal  cession  of 
the  territory  seized,  and  compelling  him  to 
pay  all  the  expences  of  the  war, — objects 
wluch  appeared  most  desirable,  and  which 
every  motive  of  justice  and  policy  de- 
manded {*  and  he  had  resolved  that,  '^  a 
temperate  remonstrance  would  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  honour,  and  convince  the 
native  powers  that  their  moderation  alone, 
induced  them  to  abstain  from  a  more  rigo- 
rous course  :"§  aU  this  was  prior  to  the  gene- 
rous restoration  of  Wynaad. 

But  in  reality  the  surrender  of  that  dis- 
trict was  but  a  solemn  farce,  tending  to 
lull  the  victim  of  their  designs  into  secu- 
rity, until  their  own  measures  should  be 
ripe  for  execution.  Till  every  engine  of 
muffled  power  was  in  readiness,  wounded 
honour  felt  no  pain— could  even  take  credit 
to  itself  for  magnanimity,  andpurloin,  under 
false  pretences,  the  repute  of  moderation. 
Within  nine  months  from  this  virtuous  act 
of  restitution,  Wynaad  was  again  taken 

*  Letter  from  Governor- General  to  Mr.  Dun. 
dfti,  6th  July,  1798,  No.  xxii. 
f  LeUers  of  9th  and  aoth  June,  No8.  xiii.  and 

ZTli. 

%  Letter  from  Mr.  Webbe,  Secretaiv  of  Ma« 
drae,  to  Oor.-Oen.,  6th  July,  1796.  No.  xxi. 

{  Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  then  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Coatrol,  6th  July,  1796.  No,  xxii. 


possession  of  by  this  just  and  magnani- 
mous Company,  together  with  the  residue 
of  Tippoo  Saib's  dominions.  Can  any  man 
who  is  not  a  simpleton,  or  a  holder  of  East 
India  stock,  believe  that  this  boasted  sur- 
render in  August,  illustrated  as  it  stands 
by  the  schemes  of  the  previous  June,  and  the 
deeds  that  followed  hard  upon,  in  the  ensu- 
ing May,  was  anything  else  but  an  elabor- 
ate piece  of  public  treachery  ? 

By  the  end  of  January,  1799,  the  pre- 
parations for  war  were  deemed  complete ; 
and  now  the  threats  of  M.  Malartio,  which 
were  by  that  time  about  twelve  months 
old,  [having  been  published  in  January, 
1798,]  were  no  longer  to  be  endured.  On 
drd  February  orders  were  given,  for  the  in- 
vading army  to  begin  their  march  towards 
the  frontier.  On  13th,  a  letter  came  from 
Tippoo,  accepting  an  offer  to  negotiate, 
which,  as  a  portion  of  the  farce  of  decency, 
had  been  sent  to  him.  But  the  acceptance 
was  declared  to  have  come  too  late ;  the 
time  named  in  the  offer  had  elapsed  by 
eight  days :  and  it  was  solemnly  declared 
that  the  season  was  now  too  far  advanced 
to  arrest  the  march  of  the  troops  ;*  but 
Tippoo  was  informed  that  General  Harris 
would  receive  any  propositions  at  the 
head  of  the  army.f  Even  this  was  ren- 
dered illusory  by  secret  instructions  to 
Harris,  ordering  him  to  advance  *^  without 
an  hour's  delay,"  and  not  to  forward  the 
letter  to  Tippoo  till  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  frontier  \X  thus  rendering  it  abso* 
lutely  impossible  for  the  devoted  chief  to 
propose  any  terms,  until  the  invaders  were 
in  occupation  of  part  of  his  territory.  But 
there  were  other  contents  in  the  secret  in- 
structions. No  conditions  of  peace  under 
any  circumstances  were  to  be  proposed  or 
accepted,  until  the  siege  of  Seringapatam 
was  formed,  or  some  equally  advantageous 
position  secured.  Tippoo  was  then  to  be 
informed  that  he  must  cede  Canara,  a 
valuable  maritime  province,  to  the  English, 
and  two  others  equally  valuable  to  the 
native  powers  in  alliance  with  them,  be- 
sides paying  one  crore  and  ahalf  of  rupees, 
£1,500,000,  for  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign. If  these  terms  were  not  agreed  to 
before  the  siege  was  actually  begun,  not 
less  than  one  half  of  his  entire  possessions 
were  to  be  exacted  ;§  and  letter  after  letter 

*  Declaration  of  war,  22nd  Februaiy,  1799. 
No.  ex). 

t  Letter  from  Governor- General  to  Tippoo. 
Ko.  cxli. 

\  Letter  from   Oovemor-Genend  to  General 
Harris,    Idem.    No.  cxlii. 
§  No.  cxliL 
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VM  dispatched  to  Harrif ,  lest ''  he  should 
suffer  an  J  attempt  of  Tippoo  at  negotia* 
tion  to  retard  the  march  towards  Seringa* 
patam.*'* 

The  tragical  erent  is  well  known.  Tip* 
poo,  finding  that  nothing  but  his  destruc- 
tion could  appease  his  merciless  pursuers, 
resolved  to  maintain  a  desperate  fight  to 
the  last.  Gathering  his  best  troops  around 
him,  he  shut  the  gates  of  his  [magnificent 
capital,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  so  long 
as  he  was  able.  But  the  odds  against  him 
were  too  strong,  for  any  courage  or  skill 
he  could  oppose ;  his  troops  had  loat  the 
confidence  in  him  and  in  themselvesy  they 
once  possessed ;  and  he  sunk  dally  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  adversity,  into 
mute  and  sullen  gloom*  On  the  4th  of 
May,  as  he  sat  in  his  palace,  in  the  heat 
of  the  noon,  he  was  roused  from  his 
dreamy  gaze  into  the  pit  of  fkte,  by  the 
cry  of  the  besiegers.  The  breach  was 
stormed,  and  Tippoo,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  rally  his  broken  troops,  was  killed  and 
trampled  under  foot  in  the  street  of  his 
plundered  city. 

Thus  fell  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  Of 
those  whose  laurels  were  gathered  from 
its  broken  bough,  we  have  nought  here  to 
say ;  of  those  who  grubbed  a  fortune  firom 
its  ruin,  we  have  no  desire  to  chronicle 
the  name.  'Tis  no  part  of  the  doty  of 
the  political  annalist,  to  challenge  the  pro* 
fessional  merit  of  the  soldier,  even  when 
he  is  hounded  on  to  fight  in  an  unright- 
eous cause.  We  blame  the  system,  not 
the  man ;  we  arraign  the  purpose,  not  the 
mere  machine.  But  where  men  having 
authority,  and  participators  in  such  scenes, 
think  fit  to  give  evidence  against  them- 
selves^  or  rather  seek  to  make  themselves 
the  chroniclers  of  the  deeds  they  helped  to 
do,  it  were  rather  a  superfluous  delicacy 
to  stand  between  them  and  their  renown« 

Mysore  was  declared  to  be  a  conquered 
country  on  the  fall  of  the  capital.  When 
the  fate  of  Tippoo  became  known,  various 
leaders  strove  to  rally  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  still  resisting  the  invadenu  In 
some  districts  they  succeeded  for  h  time  ; 
but  one  by  one  they  were  crushed  by  the 
victors,  and  treated  with  the  usual  severity, 
for  the  sake  of  example.  The  following 
epistle  from  Munro,  to  Mr.  Cockbum,  re* 
lative  to  the  settlement  of  Canara,  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  that  in« 
fiuenced  the  consolidation  of  conquest-— 
**  I  have  got    Vettel  Hegada    and    his 
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heir  apparent,  and  principal  agents 
hanged ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
1  shall  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  any 
other  vagabond  Rajah,  that  may  ventars 
to  rebel."*  Colonel  Arthur  WellMley 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,)  writing 
to  Munro,  tells  us,  that  the  people  were 
passive  spectators  of  the  change,  and  re- 
mained philosophlcallv  indifferent.  Bet 
we  need  not  go  beyond  his  own  lettersy  for 
a  refutation  of  this  assertion.  Arguing  (in 
August,  1800)  against  plans  of  further 
conquest,  which  seem  already  to  have  sug- 
gested themselves,  he  says»  "'the  veeent 
extension  of  our  territory  has  added  to  the 
number  and  description  of  our  enemies* 
Wherever  we  spread  ourselves,  parttculariy 
if  we  aggrandise  ourselves  at  the  ejcpense  of 
the  Mahrattas,"— with  whom  they  were,  up 
to  that  moment,  on  terms  of  the  fnufbandest 
amity,  ami  in  elose  alliance,-^**  we  increase 
this  evih  We  throw  out  of  eniptoyment 
and  means  of  subsistence,  all  who  have 
hitherto  managed  the  revenue,  i^  served 
in  the  armies.  Upon  all  questions  of  in^ 
crease  of  territory,  these  considerations 
have  much  weight  with  me,  and  I  am,  im 
generaif  inclined  to  decide,  that  we  have 
enough.  I  agree  with  you,  that  we  ought 
to  settle  the  Mahratta  business  and  the 
Malabar  rajahs;  but  I  am  afraid  that  to 
extend  ourselves^  will  rather  tend  to  delay 
the  settlement,  and  that  we  shall  thereby 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  number 
of  our  enemies.  But,''  he  adds  in  conclu- 
sion, ''as  for  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
I  put  them  out  of  the  question.*^! 

But  the  pretence  of  the  people  being  in- 
different  to  the  subjugation  of  their  country, 
is  refuted  by  every  page  of  these  gallant 
historians.  Munro  was  sent  from  Canaia 
to  the  ceded  Districts  which,  by  the  first 
partition  treaty  of  1792,  had  been  taken 
f>om  Tippoo  and  given  to  the  Nizam,  and 
which,  shortly  after  the  final  dismember* 
ment  of  Mysore,  were  taken  possession  of 
by  their  real  owners,  the  Compsny. 

Munro  was  desired  to  raise  the  public 
taxes  in  the  provinces  which  were  placed 
under  his  authority.  They  had  been  de- 
scribed as  unable  to  yield  more  than  the 
tribute  which  they  paid  formerly  to  Tip- 
poo, by  reason  of  their  great  suiTeriogs  in 
the  war,  and  during  the  famine  which  was 
its  consequence.    '*  To  see  whether  they 
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*  Munro,  vol.  i.  p.  i270. 

f  Munro.  vol.  Lp.  966.  Just  thirty  yesrs  sfkr 
tbets  enlightened  sentitnentfl  wtfs  writtea,  his 
Gmee  told  the  people  of  fiDglandi  that  <*  a  soaaty 
meetUig  wss  a  fsree." 
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had  suffered  as  much  as  they  are  reported 
to  have  done,"  says  M unro, ''  I  lately  made 
a  circuit  There  is  no  doubt  some  exag- 
geration, but  not  a  great  deal.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  in  ruins  ;  scarce  one-fourth 
of  the  houses  are  inhabited.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  seven  years^  the  full 
amount  of  thd  schedule"  (or  proposed 
standard  of  English  taxation,)  "might 
be  realized.  The  prlticipal  obstacle  is» 
that  the  desire,  men  at  the  head  of  flffliirs 
usually  have,  of  seeing  the  public  income 
floutishing  under  their  auspices,  Will  pro- 
bably compel  tne  to  proceed  too  rapidly. 
I  have  tio  thought  of  precipitating  matter^ 
at  present ;  though  I  shall  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  want  Of  money,  press  tbd  ryots 
rather  more  thati  I  ought  to  do."*  It  ap- 
pears thftt  the  potygars  or  armed  nobles, 
offered  considerable  resistance  to  the  ex- 
acting  designs  of  their  new  masters. 
Munro  calls  them  robbers  and  banditti, 
opposed  to  (he  establishment  of  order, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  with- 
out delay.  Notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
lightened efforts  to  win  them  over  to  in- 
creased taxation,  two  of  these  chieftains 
still  he4d  out,  in  1802;  so  that  it  Was  ad- 
viseable  to  move  large  bodies  of  troops 
Into  the  neighbourhood.  "  It  may  be 
also  necessary  to  proceed  against  the  Ze- 
iuindar  oF  Panganore,  because  t  am  not 
sure  that  he  Will  submit  to  an  addition  to 
his  peshcush  or  tribute,  tohieh  must 
be  laid  on  in  order  to  redtiee  his  power,"^ 
And  with  such  facts  so  confessed  before 
us,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  that  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  re- 
gions were  philosophically  indifferent  to 
the  revolutions,  of  which  they  were  thus 
the  victims! 

Colonel  GurWood,  the  recent  editor  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  despatches,  In 
an  explanatory  table  of  Indian  names  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  Volume  of  his  work,  tells 
Us,  with  the  greatest  sang  froid,  "  that  My- 
sore is  a  country  conquered  fVom  the  na- 
tive Hindu  rajahs  by  Myder  Alt,  retaken 
by  the  British,  and  restored  to  the  ancient 
family  on  the  fall  of  Seringapatam/'  Pro- 
found n&ust  be  the  ignorance  on  which 

•  Mnnro,  Vol.  i.  p.  334. 
t  Monro,  VoL  i.  p.  337. 


Colonel  Gurwood  relies,  when  he  suffers 
such  a  statement  as  this  to  go  forth  with 
his  name  ;  and  frozen  indeed  must  be  the 
scorn  wherewith  the  haughty  veteran,  to 
whose  history  this  absurd  misrepresenta- 
tion is  prefixed,  must  look  back  upon  the 
fate  of  that  sumptuous  land  amid  the  wreck 
Of  Which  he  was  first  beckoned  on  by  fon- 
tune»  Mysore  had,  it  is  true,  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Hindu 
lineage,  who  had  been  supplanted  by  a 
domestic  revoliition,  and  it  became  the  nu-^ 
deus  of  a  great  kingdom  under  Hydelf 
All*  It  is  fdso  true  that  on  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam,  a  child  who  was  said  to 
be  next  of  kin  to  the  last  rajah  was  sought 
out,  and  invested  with  the  empty  tide, 
which  no  one  had  heard  pronounced 
for  forty  years  before.  And  if  this 
be  restoring  a  eountry  to  its  ancient 
princes,  Mysore  doubtless  was  restored* 
But  the  real  nature  of  the  entire  transae* 
lloti  admitit  of  no  question.  In  a  paper 
drawn  up  in  I60I,  by  the  Duke  himself, 
upon  the  state  of  Seringapatam,  he  says* 
"  It  has  long  been  the  capital  of  a  power- 
fbl  empire,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  in 
the  possession,  or  under  the  ffovemmetUf 
or  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Company's  government'**  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  knew  his 
own  intentions  in  the  entire  transaction  best, 
is  still  more  emphatic.  Writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Controut  in  1809^  relative  to  the  puppet- 
rajah,  whom  he  had  perched  upon  the  last 
recognisable  fVagment  of  Tippoo's  ruined 
throne,  he  says — "  My  express  purpose  ih 
the  settlement  of  Mysore,  was  to  facilitate 
the  direct  eofUroul  of  the  Company  over  the 
whole  territory  of  Mysore.  In  fact,  the 
territory  governed  in  the  name  of  the  ra- 
jah wa$  actually  annexed  to  the  Company's 
domin/onSy  by  that  article  of  the  subsidiary 
treaty  of  Seringapatam,  which  empowers 
the  Company  at  any  time  to  assume  the 
direct  management  of  the  whole  country ;" 
and  this  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Martin, 
the  editor  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  despatches, 
has  since  **  been  done  under  the  sanction 

of  the  home  attiborities."t 

J.  ■  •     I.  ■•*  ,  .  -    •.       ...    —  » .      ■ . 

*  Gurwood,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
t  Marquis  WcUesley*!  Despatches,  Vol.  iii. 
Vo,  cllii  i  and  not6  to  p.  525. 
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Wbll,  listen  to^me  now,  and  TU  tell  you 
a  dhroU  thinff  that  happened  at  the  death 
of  oidd  Mihii  Doolen.  He  was  a  mighty 
atrong,  healthy  man,  and  never  tucl^  a 
grain  of  medicine  in  his  whole  life :  signs 
on  it»  he  lived  so  long  that  he  begun  to 
thinky  he  wasn't  to  die  at  all.  He  was  a 
great  miser,  and  gathered  a  dale  of  money 
together,  but  having  no  near  relations,  it 
was  always  a  wondher  among  the  neigh- 
bours who'd  come  to  his  property  in  the 
end.  The  world  an'  all  were  looken  for  it, 
as  you  may  suppose,  and  they  used  to 
be  senden  him  presents  of  all  sorts-— ducks, 
and  geese,  and  chickens,  and  I  don* t  know 
what  besides ;  but  faix,  'twas  no  great 
gains  for  'em,  for  young  as  they  wor,  they 
died  one  aflher  another,  and  others  took 
their  places  and  died  too,  and  ould  Mihil 
still  lived  on.  Well,  'tis  a  long  line  af- 
ther  all  that  has  no  end  to  it,  and  so  ould 
Mihil's  day  come  at  last  Runnen  out 
one  momen  to  catch  a  boy  that  was  tres- 
passen  on  his  ground,  he  struck  his  toe 
against  a  stone ;  a  litUe  black  spot  came 
upon  it,  but  Mihil  thought  nothing  of  it ; 
the  black  spot  spread  day  after  day,  and 
the  neighbours  told  him  to  send  for  the 
Docther,  but  six  Mihil,  **  I  never  tuck  any 
of  Uieir  drugs  in  all  my  born  days,  and 
why  should  I  pizen  myself  with  'em  at 
the  last;  besides,"  sis  he,  "they'd  be 
chargen  me  so,  'twould  be  amost  the  ruin 
of  me."  Another  week  passed  on  this 
way,  and  the  blackness  was  half  up  the 
leg,  and  indeed  'twas  easy  known  'twas 
for  his  end  it  come,  for  hb  face,  that  was 
as  red  as  a  rose,  got  as  white  as  paper, 
and  he  gev  up  eating  entirely ;  but  he*d 
drink  the  river  dry,  the  Lord  preserve  us, 
if  he  had  it  near  him.  Well,  the  news 
accordingly  went  abroad  every  where, 
that  Mihil  was  dying,  and  sitch  a  gather- 
ing as  there  was  immediately  of  all  the 
people,  far  and  near,  that  could  claim  any 
relationship  with  him,  that  faix  you  could 
hardly  get  in  or  out  of  the  doore  for  the 
crowd  that  was  about  him.  There  was 
only  one  man  of  all  belonging  to  him  who 
kept  away,  and  that  was  Davy  Burke»  a 
poor  carpenter,  who  was  liven  near  the 
village ;  but  Davy  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  last  day  t00|  more  be  ac- 


cident howsomevert  than  be  any  thoughts 
he  had  of  gaining  be  it.  He  happened 
on  that  day  to  be  busy  at  a  coffin  just  be« 
fore  his  own  doore,  when  he  sees  Morris 
Mamy  the  pedlar  goen  by. 

**  God  bless  the  work,"  siz  Morris,  nod- 
den  to  him.  ''  The  same  to  you,  Morris,** 
says  Davy ;  "  what  news  of  Mihil  this 
momen  ?" 

'<  Given  over  be  the  docthors,  I  hear, 
Davy ;  he'll  be  callen  on  you  to  take  his 
measure  before  evenen,  Vm  thinken." 

**  Eyeh !  the  neger,  'tis  ayqual — there's 
little  to  be  got  be  him  liven  or  dead. 
He'd  be  betther  plazed  they  thrua  him 
under  the  sod  in  his  ould  shirt,  than  pay 
any  thing  in  rayson  for  his  codin." 

*<  See  that  why,"  ejaculated  Morris. 

<*  One,*'  continued  Davy,  **  that  hasn't 
chick  or  child  in  the  world,  and  as  cau- 
tious of  the  money  as  if  he  was  never  to 
part  it;  one  that  had  the  twelve  barrels 
of  potatoes  rotting  with  him  be  the  ditch- 
side,  in  the  hard  summer,  not  fit  ateing 
for  the  pigs — ^line  round  apple  potatoes— 
and  christhens  starving ;  and  he  would'nt 
sell  nor  give  eather,  God  help  us  I  He'd 
sooner  set  the  dog  afther  a  poor  man  that 
ud  be  crossen  his  grounds,  so  he  would. 
This  sickness  is  only  a  thrial  he's  getten, 
maybe,  to  see  if  he'd  turn  to  some  good 
now  itselC 

'<  Maybe  so,  faix,"  returned  the  pedlar, 
<< there's  no  knowing  what  turn  beM  take; 
but  indeed  from  all  I  heer  of  him,  I  be- 
lieve he's  off.  Why  don't  you  take  a 
stroll  down  there,  and  see  him,  Davy ;  sure 
somebody  will  have  the  maken  of  a  coffin 
for  him  any  way,  and  who  has  a  betther 
right  to  it  than  a  blood  relation" 

<<  Eyeh  I  little  he  cares  for  his  relations, 
Morris.  There's  no  knowen  on  the  earth 
who'll  have  the  luck  of  getten  tlie  goold 
from  him.  He'd  take  it  to  the  other 
world  with  him,  if  he  could." 

"That  I  niighten't,  but  he'd  be  the 
cute  lad  in  airuest,  if  he  did  that,  and 
sitch  a  crowd  of  hungry  cormorants  aboot 
the  room  watchen  every  4um  of  him.  Td 
advise  you  to  take  a  stroll  down  there,  at 
any  rate,  and  see  what  you  can  do.'* 

"  Maybe  I'd  do  worse,"  six  the  carpen- 
ter, <<  and  sure  it's  but  half  a  day's  work 
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gone  for  nothing  at  the  worst,*'  so  flinging 
his  plane  down  on  the  bench,  and  taking 
a  short  stick  in  his  hand,  he  wished  Mor- 
ris a  good  momen,  and  set  off  with  him- 
self for  Mihil  Doolen's. 

As  soon  as  he  come  near  the  house, 
howerer,  the  crowd  around  the  doore 
were  so  afeered  or  jealous  of  him,  'count 
of  being  so  near  Mihil  be  blood,  that  they 
didn't  wish  to  let  him  in.  ^<He's  very 
bad,  poor  man,"  siz  one,  *'  and  'tis  a  sin 
to  disturb  him."  <<  He's  as  cross  as  the 
oold  mischief,"  siz  another,  '<and  can*t 
bear  to  be  spoken  to."  "His  head  is 
splitting,*'  says  a  third  of  em,  "  count  of 
all  the  talken — ^*tis  the  sleep  he  wants." 
^  Begannies  then,"  siz  Davy,  stout  enough, 
"  the  sooner  ye  ail  clear  out  of  this,  the 
azier  he'll  be,  poor  man  I  I*m  only  come 
to  get  the  maken  of  the  coffin  from  him, 
and  that's  not  what  any  of  yes  are  looken 
for,  I  believe." 

They  all  got  ashamed  at  this,  and  they 
didn't  say  another  word,  but  drew  back, 
and  made  a  lane  for  Davy,  so  in  he  went, 
and  took  a  chair  be  the  bed-side. 

"  Morrow  Mihii,"  says  he,  *'  I'm  sorry 
to  see  you  so  poorly  I" 

"Thankee,  Davy,'*  says  the  onld  man. 

"I say  I'm  sorry,  Mihil,  because  the 
longer  time  we  get  to  repent  of  our  sins 
in  this  world,  I  hope  the  better  for  us." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Davy,"  says  Mihil. 

**  We'd  like  to  have  sometben  to  say  for 
ottrselvea,  when  we're  sitten  be  the  gate 
of  heaven  hereaOher,  and  we  hear  the 
poor  people  tellen  stories  of  us  inside," 
continued  Davy. 

"Oh!  mavrone,whynot?"siz  the  sick  man. 

'*  We  must  all  think  of  these  things, 
Mihil,  when  our  time  comes,  the  Lord 
grant  it  to  us  ^  but  if  no  one  has  worse  to 
tell  of  yon  than  I  have,  you'll  not  come 
off  badly.  You  always  gev  me  any  little 
work  you  had,  in  regard  of  my  large 
fiunily/' 

*'  And  why  not,  Davy,"  says  Mihil  again, 
^*  sure  you  were  willing  to  work  as  chape 
for  me  as  another." 

**  Indeed,  Mihil,''  says  Davy,  maken 
answer,  "  I  never  overcharge  a  strauger, 
let  alone  a  blood  relation,  and  as  youVe 
goeo  now — and  goen,  thanks  be  to  God, 
in  a  good  ould  age,  I  thought,  Mihil,  you'd 
as  live  I  had  the  maken  of  the  coffin  as 
aaother?" 

**I'd  be  betther  plazed  you  had  it, 
DaTjt  than  atiy  one  else,"  says  Mihil,  not 
at  all  frightened  or  surprised  at  him ;  "  you 
were  always  raisonable," 


"  That  I  mighten't,  but  I  strive  to  be 
so  any  way,"  siz  Davy  again, "  and  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  give  the  best  of  work ;  be  the 
same  token,  I  have  some  nice,  dane,  dale 
boords  cut  up  this  minute,  planed  and  all, 
that  if  you  see  'em,  you'd  like  a'most  to 
be  lyen  in !" 

"  And  what  is  it  you'd  charge  me  for 
it,  finished  complate,"  says  Mihil,  turnen 
to  him,  quite  calm ! 

"  Why  then  dales  are  high  now,  Mihil," 
answered  Davy,  "  sixteen  shillings  would 
hardly  save  me  in  it." 

"  Sixteen  shillings,  eroo !  sixteen  shil- 
lings Davy  ?" 

"  Iss,  why  not,"  siz  Davy,  quietly. 

Old  Mihil  shook  his  head. 

"  Well  sure  you  can  make  an  offer, 
can't  you,"  cried  Davy. 

"  Eyeh,  you're  beyond  any  offer.  Sal- 
vation to  me  if  there's  any  raison  at  all 
in  sitch  chargen  as  that — sixteen  shil- 
lings !  Death  alive  I  man,  I  got  as  nice 
a  coffin  as  I'd  wish  to  put  my  foot  in  from 
,  Tim  Mocten,  for  poor  Kate,  last  Candie- 
mass,  and  paid  only  nine  and  ninepence 
for  it" 

"  So  you  might,  Mihil,  but  you'll  allow 
there  are  coffins — and  coffins.  'Tlsn't 
sitch  a  one  as  I'd  put  you  into  he  gev  for 
the  money !  He  made  it,  I'll  be  bail,  of 
half-inch  stuff,  and  it  might  have  answered 
for  Kate,  maybe ;  but  you're  an  ould 
friend  of  mine,  Mihil,  for  whom  I  have  a 
regard,  and  indeed  it's  long  till  I'd  let  you 
be  nailed  up  in  a  card-box  of  that  kind." 

"I'm  obleeged  to  you  all  the  same, 
Davy,"  siz  Mihif,  "  but  indeed  I  couldn't 
afford  so  mucfi  as  you  charge;  if  you 
said  nine  and  tenpence  or  nine  and  eleven 
pence,  maybe  I'd  deal  with  you." 

"  Ove  I  ove  !  Mihil,  you're  runnen 
away  with  the  business  entirely;  'tlsn't 
half-price^  hardly.  Consider,  you're  nut 
one  of  those  dawney  craythurs  that  one 
could  put  up  in  a  soap-box ;  you're  long, 
Mihil,  and  square  about  the  chest;  you'd 
take  two  good  twelve  feet  dale  boords 
a'most,  not  to  speak  of  nails,  and  the 
mounting." 

*«ril  tell  you  what  Davy,"  siz  Mihil, 
"  I'd  like  to  dale  with  you,  if  I  could  say 
ten  shillings,  and  'tis  a  bargain." 

"  Oh  1  murther  I  there's  no  daleing  with 
you,  Mihil,  you  were  always  a  hard  man ; 
but  if  we  can't  agree  itself,  there's  no  harm 
done  I  hope,  and  my  advice  to  you  Mihil 
—my  last  advice  'ud  be,  to  make  up  as 
well  as  you  can  after  you're  gone  to  those 
poor  ccathurs,  that  I'm  afeerdy  ou  thought 
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too  litdd  of  bere.  A  good  mofneiii  and  % 
happj  end  to  jou,  MihiU  itid  that's  the 
worst  I  wish  you.^  And  Dary  shook 
hands  with  the  sick  man  and  left  him. 
There  was  something  like  a  tear  standeh 
in  Mihil's  eye  as  he  looked  afther  Davjr, 
and  he  was  very  quiet,  saying  nothing  fof 
a  long  while.  At  last,  siz  he,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, out  of  a  drame  like,  **  Won't  any  of 
ye  bring  me  the  priest?**  'Twas  the  first 
titne  he  asked  for  him  since  his  illness 
begun,  and  the  crowd  about  him  were  glad 
when  they  heard  it,  for  they  were  tir^  of 
waiting  for  him  to  die  day  after  day. 
Indeed  he  held  out  so  long,  that  some  of 
'em  begun  to  think  he  mighten't  die  at 
all ;  but  now,  when  he  called  for  the  priest, 
they  knew  he  was  off,  and  tiro  or  three  of 
them  ran  like  mad  for  the  clargy.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  was 
shut  up  in  a  little  room  with  Mihil  for  some 
time,-— there  was  soon  after  a  call  for  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  those  outside  were  all  in 
a  grate  taken  to  know  what  was  goen  on, 
for  they  knew,  by  the  ordherin  of  the  pen 
and  ink,  that  Mihil  was  settlen  his  affairs. 
The  priest  kem  out  afther  a  good  hour^ 
and  the  crowd  followed  him  from  thedoore, 
thryen  to  make  out  who  had  a  chance  of 
the  money ;  but  he  left  'em  just  as  wise  as 
he  found  *em. 

Well,  things  went  on  as  before,  and 
towards  evenen  Mihil  got  worse  and  worse, 
and  his  skin  coulder  and  couUler.  *'  I'm 
a*most,  I  believe/'  siz  he — ^for  the  oppres- 
sion was  getting  heavier,  and  he  could 
hardly  get  the  words  out  bekase  of  the 
hiccup  constant  on  him — "  Tm  a*most 
gone,"  siz  he,  ^'  and  I'd  like  to  say  one 
sintince  to  Davy  Burke,"  siz  he,  '*  before 
I  die,  if  he's  about  the  place  any  where." 
They  all  wondhcred  when  they  heerd  this, 
and  thinken  it  might  be  he  was  goen  to 
lave  something  to  Davy»  they  med  up 
their  minds  to  prevent  it,  and  so  touid 
him  that  he  was  gone  home ;  but  there 
was  a  friend  of  Davy*s,  one  Jim  Clarey, 
standen  by,  and  when  he  see  how  they 
wor  goen  on,  he  started  off  himself  in 
search  of  him. 

«*  Davy  Burke — Davy  eroo,"  cried  Jim, 
as  soon  as  he  kem  in  sight  of  him)  "  hurry 
over  to  Mihirs,  as  hard  as  your  legs  ean 
carry  you,  or  you're  late  fbr  him  in  this 
world.  He's  callen  for  you  this  way,  and 
he  canH  die  in  pace  'till  he  sees  you, 
•  Bring  me  Davy  Burke,'  siz  he,  <  *till  I 
have  one  word  with  him.'  Oh  1  my  hand 
to  you,  Davy,  you're  the  lucky  man — 'tis 
goen  to  lave  you  all  his  goold  he  is  I  And  the 
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Houlahaos  and  Morphya  and  O'fihaogfa. 
nessys,  are  all  blasen  mad  wid  him,  aad 
wanted  not  to  let  you  know  " 

*^  Maybe  'tis  about  the  coffin  he  wioto 
me,"  replied  Davy,  hesitatingly. 

•<  Eyeh  I  what  coffin-^what  talks  it  is  1" 
sia  Jim,  maken  answer.  '<No;  but  s 
good  hundred  pounds  it  is,  or  more  maybc^ 
he's  goen  to  lave  you — ^hurry  off  man." 

When  Davy  heerd  this^  his  face  bright- 
ened up,  and  he  thought  to  himself  tbe 
ottld  man  was  repenten  of  cutting  him 
back  of  his  due,  and  was  intenden  to  Isve 
him  a  legacy  in  airnest  to  make  up  mat- 
ters, so  off  he  started  to  Mihil's  as  hard 
as  he  could. 

Well  why,  as  it  happenedi  good  raison 
he  had  to  be  In  a  hurryi  for  when  he  got 
in  tbe  doore  Mihil  was  a*most  speechless; 
his  eyes  were  getten  a  glaze  on  'em,  and 
he  was  routteren  somethin'  to  himself,  sll 
as  one,  as  he  was  ravin' — a  fashion  he  hsd 
indeed  for  the  last  day  or  two,  when 
no  body  was  talken  to  him.  But  when  be 
was  roused  up  he  was  quite  sinsible  again. 

^*  Erah !  Mihil  asthore,  is  it  me  yoa*re 
callen,'*  siz  Davy^  stoopen  over  him  and 
shaken  him  a  little  be  the  shoulder  to 
make  him  hearken  to  him. 

Mihil  looked  up  staren  at  him,  jm  if  he 
didn't  know  him  at  all. 

^*'Tis  Davy  Burke  agra — don't  yoa 
know  him,  your  ould  friend  Davy,'*  and 
Davy  shook  him  again. 

**lss,  Iss,"  says  Mihil  looken  about 
him,  as  if  he  was  awakin'  from  a  drame, 
**  Davy  is  it — ^whisper  Davj,"  and  the 
ould  man  tried  to  lift  himself  a  little  on  his 
elbow,  "  a  la^t  word  with  you — I'll  tell— 
you — what  I'll  do,  Davy " 

**  What  is  it,  Mihil  a  weenoch,"  cried 
Davy,  anxiously. 

*'  You're— you're — an— old  friend — Da- 
vy." 

"  Don't  roin  tion  it,  avourneen." 

"  Eyeh,  I'm  gone — ^gone^-entirely— 
this— thi»l.hiocup — is  killen  me — Davy; 
but^ni  tell— you— what— I'll  do." 

<*  Don't  distress  yourself,  Mihil  darlen," 
sis  Davy,  sobbing. 

**  Eyeh  I  'tis  all  over — how — ^howsom- 
ever— ril— ril^-eplit  the— difference  with 
you,"  wheezed  out  the  ould  man  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  and  his  elbow  dropping  (torn 
under  him — he  was  dead  I 

"  INTtirther,"  siz  Davy,  erven  out  as  he 
saw  him  draw  the  breath,  "  'tis  a  wondher 
but  I  missed  the  bargain  1 1" 

Welly  if  yon  see  him,  as  Fm  tould, 
looking  so  astonished  Uke^  you'd  laugh 
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out,  though  all  belonging  to  you  lay 
stretched  on  the  table.  According  there 
was  great  fun  among  the  crowd  at  his  dis- 
appointment, and  he  was  leaving  the  house 
not  a  little  vexed  at  their  gibes  and  jdkesi 
'when  in  come  the  priest,  and  my  hand  to 
you  their  humour  was  soon  althered. 

**  Where  are  you  goen,  Davy  Burke  ?" 
says  he» 

**  Goen  home  only,  plaze  you  reve- 
rence," siz  Davy. 

"  Well,"  siz  the  priest,  **  stay  where  you 
are  for  the  present)  for  this  house,  and  all 


within  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  gold  that's 
in  the  bank  be^des,  are  yours ;  sit  down, 
Davy,  and  give  your  directions  for  the 
funeral.*' 

UUaloo-^liidh  a  leream  as  there  was 
from  all  of  them,  when  they  hear  this,  and 
the  tnost  of 'em  eried  out  agin  it|  and  said 
it  eouldn't  h«  I  but  the  clargy  took  the 
will  out  of  his  pocket  and  read  it  for  'em, 
and  sure  there  'twas  plain  enough  to  every 
one,  that  Miliil  Doolen  left  all  his  fortune 
to  the  man  he  differed  With  about  the 
price  of  his  coffin. 
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There  was  but  one  in  all  the  world,  that  ever  loved  me  well, ' 
And  he^s  gone  o'er  the  ocean  wide,  in  far-off  land  to  dwell ; 
Away,  away,  with  dan  cine  breeze,  his  bark  dudg  o'er  the  deep. 
As  if  it  left  no  heart  behind,  that  foamy  track  to  weep. 

I  counted,  ad  it  bounded  on,  thd  waves  'tween  me  and  himi 
I  saw  his  sail  along  the  waste  of  waters  growing  dim, 
I  watched  it  ladt,  a  little  speck,  melt  in  the  misty  sea^ 
And  then  it  was  I  felt  alone,  in  all  my  misery. 

The  pain,  Fm  told,  of  parting  thus,  with  change  and  time  will  wear ; 
They  nevw  knew  its  bitterness,  wno  teach  me  how  to  bear : 
The  tear  may  cease  to  wet  the  cheek,  and  smiles  may  light  the  eye^ 
But  sorrow,  like  to  this  of  mine,  I  oannot  believe  will  die* 

And  yet  there  is  a  spirit  here,— ^it  will  not  go  aWdy, — 
A  minister  of  hope,  that  still,  iti  whispers,  seettis  to  say, 
"  True  love  shall  after  sorrow  last,  and  then  his  memory 
Shall  come  back  o*er  the  waves  again  like  sunset  light  to  thee.'' 

That  hallowed  hope  domes  o'er  my  souli  as  sweetly  as  the  tone 
That  song  of  home  or  childhood  brings  in  foreign  land  and  lone, 
When  faded  loves  gush  oW  the  hearty  ai  tender  and  as  true 
As  when  they  filled  its  longing  firsts  when  life  and  all  were  new. 

Oh !  all  the  joys  I  ever  felt,  were  like  the  flowers  they  say, 
That  in  one  sunny  momitig,  bloom,  droop,  add  die  away ; 
But  this  at  least  its  sweets  shall  hold,  where  withers  all  beside,*- 
The  memory.— the  love  that  lives,  when  grief  itself  hath  died.       ^ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WOOLLEN  TRADE. 

**  Therefore  •  regard  must  be  had  of  those  poitiU,  wherein  the  trade  of  Ireland  oomei  to  in- 
terfere with  any  main  branchei  of  the  trade  of  England :  in  which  case  the  encoomgement 
of  iiuch  trade  ought  to  be  either  declined  or  moderated,  and  so  give  tray  to  the  interest  of 
trade  in  this  kingdom.  But  on  the  other  side  pome  such  branches  of  trade  ought  not  to  be 
auppretsed,  but  rather  so  far  admitted  as  may  serve  the  general  consumption  of  England.*** 


As  a  national  Journal,  pledged  to  every 
interest  of  Ireland,  we  know  not  how  the 
Citizen  can  better  redeem  its  pledge, 
than  by  devoting  some  pages,  occasionally, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  Irish  trade  and  manufactures. 

As  journalists  we  shall  account  our  mis- 
sion unfulfilled,  till  we  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders a  full  expos^  of  that  systematic  po- 
licy, by  which  our  trade  has  been  filched 
from  us,  our  commerce  monopolised  by 
otliers,  our  manufactures  annihilated,  and 
our  name  as  a  people  erased  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  various  marts,  to  which  our 
merchants  once  thronged  with  the  produce 
of  our  industry. 

What  taunt  do  we  hear  more  frequently 
used  by  the  enemies  of  our  land,  against 
her  suffering  and  oppressed  children,  than 
that  of  idleness?  Ye  are  idle,  cry  our 
wealtliy  neighbours,  and  therefore  do  ye 
want ;  from  lip  to  lip,  and  from  scribe  to 
scribe,  have  these  words  been  bandied*  till 
many  of  her  recreant  sons  have  learned  to 
imitate  the  cry,  and  in  the  clipped  accents 
of  our  beUers,  reiterate  the  calumny. 

That  our  people  are  idle,  is,  alas,  too 
true ;  but  that  their  idleness  results  not  from 
the  cause  which  this  unnatural  brother- 
hood would  represent,  but  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  the  monopolising  avarice  of 
our  ma8ters,it  shall  be  our  duty  to  prove.  We 
purpose  for  the  present  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  Woollen 
Manufacture,which  wasonce  thestaple  trade 
of  Ireland ;  but  from  tlie  burden  of  which,  the 
fostering  care  of  Britain  has  long  since  re- 
lieved us.  The  entire  course  of  its  history, 
the  flourishing  state  in  which  British  jeal- 
ousy found  it,the  wreck  which  it  nowremains 
from  the  despoiler^s  hand,  its  revival 
under  the  protection  of  a  native  legisla- 
ture, and  its  final  overthrow  when  deprived 


of  that  parental  care, — ^tell  more  than  Eng- 
land or  her  flatterers  may  be  pleased  to 
hear;  but  tlie  truth  must  nevertheless  be 
told,  even  though,  as  our  national  proverb 
has  it,  "  the  truth  is  often  bitter." 

In  a  memoir  on  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland,  by  the  late  Lord  Charlemont,  it 
has  been  shewn  that,  at  so  early  a  period 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  im- 
portance of  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
fully  appreciated  in  Ireland.  In  testimony 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  our  fabrics 
were  held  by  other  nations,  he  quotes  the 
following  patssagc  from  the  ^^Dittamoodi," 
of  Fazzio  dell  Uberti,  a  Florentine  poet, 
who  wrote  about  1357 : — 

"  Similimciite  passimo  en  Irlanda, 
Laqiiml  fra  noi  edegna  dt  famst 
Per  le  nobile  Koie  che  ci  iiuinda."t 

In  a  Florentine  ledger  of  tliis  period  one 
of  the  items  charged  is,  "  a  piece  of  serge 
of  Ireland,  for  clothing  the  wife  of  An- 
drea."|      And,   such  was  the  repute  of 
Irish  serges,  that  it  was  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  imitations  of  them  were  made 
by  foreign  competitors.  **  The  Catalonian 
weavers  are  now   basely    imitating    the 
serges  of  Ireland,  and  clothing  the  belles 
of  France  in  them,  to  our  injury."    Ac- 
cording   to    Anderson,!    woollen    cloUts 
were  then  extensively  made  in  Ireland. 
During  this  reign  the  English  parliament, 
seeing  that  much  of  the  distincUoa  which 
the  Netherlands  obtained  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  woollens,  arose  from  the  supply  of 
wool  received  from  this  country  and  from 
England,   proposed,  by  keeping  the  raw 
material  at  home,  to  secure  to  England 
the  advantage  of   remunerative  employ- 
ment in  its  manufacture.      Accordingly^ 
heavy  duties,  almost  amounting  to  a  pro- 
hibition, were  imposed  on  the  export  of 
manufactured  woo) ;   and  this  enactment 


•  Sir  William  Temple,  Vol.  1, 113. 

J  Quoted  hy  the  author  of  '•  Delia  Cruses. " 
In  the  same  way  we  pasa  to  Irekmd,  which  is  worthy  of  renowOi  for  the  excellent  serges  w^A 
she  sends  ua« 
I  History  of  Commeicei  Vol*  1,  p.  480. 
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applying  equally  to  Ireland,  gave  the  first 
parliamentary  stimulus  to  our  domestic 
manufacture. 

The  export  of  our  wool  being  thus  pro- 
hibited, we  applied  ourselves  more  assi- 
duously to  its  manufacture,  and  our  sup- 
ply to  the  foreign  markets  accordingly  in- 
creased. From  this  period,  whence  we  may 
date  its  origin,  up  to  the  latter  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  it  gradually  progressed 
without  meeting  any  opposition  from  our 
English  rivalSb  On  the  contrary  the  policy 
of  England  then  was  to  encourage  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland. 

In  an  act  passed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  1465,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  manufacture',  special 
mention  b  made  of  that  of  Ireland,  ex- 
empting it  from  any  restrictions.  One  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  was,  that  "  all 
woollen  cloths  brought  into  England,  and 
set  up  for  sale,  should  be  forfeited,  except 
cloths  made  in  Wales  or  Ireland.***  The 
same  policy  seems  to  have  actuated  them 
in  the  time  of  the  first  James. 

In  the  preamble  to  a  bill  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  for  the  recognization  of 
James  I,  we  find  them  acknowledging, 
**  that  many  blessings  and  benefits,  had 
within  these  few  years  past,  been  poured 
upon  this  realm ;"  and  at  another  period  of 
his  reign,  they  return  thanks  for  the  pains 
taken  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  whereby 
they  say,  <'  we  all  of  us  sit  under  our  own 
▼ines,  and  the  whole  realm  reapeth  the 
happy  fruits  of  peace.^j*  One  who  held  an 
office  of  high  trust  under  James,  in  writing 
to  him,  after  having  taken  a  tour  through 
the  provinces,  describing  the  state  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  in  which  he  found 
them,  says,  it  was  effected  "  by  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  maritime  towns  and 
cities,  as  well  to  increase  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandize, as  to  cherish  mechanical  arts," 
and  he  adds  as  the  consequence  <'  that  the 
strings  of  this  Irish  harp  were  all  in 
eune.''X 

Nor  had  England's  jealousy  all  this 
while  lain  dormant.  For  a  long  period 
she  looked  upon  our  growing  manufac- 
ture as  a  dangerous  rivalry,  which  should 
by  some  means  l>e  got  rid  of;  and 
she,  who,  where  a  matter  of  emolument 
was  at  stake,  was  never  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  which  she  employed,  sentto 
us  her  subtle  and  perfidious  Strafford.  From 

•  4tli  Edw.  iv.  c  1. 
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his  letters  we  discover,  that  one  part  of 
his  mission  was  to  destroy  our  thriving 
manufacture.  Writing  to  his  master  on 
the  subject,  he  says — **  For  this  ground  I 
take  with  me,  that  to  serve  your  majesty 
well  in  Ireland,  we  must  not  only  endea- 
vour to  enrich  them,  but  make  sure  still 
to  hold  them  dependant  upon  the  crown, 
and  not  able  to  subsist  without  us  ;  which 
will  be  effected  by  wholly  laying  aside  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  or  stuffs  there,  and 
by  furnishing  them  from  this  kingdom, 
and  then  making  your  majesty  sole  mer- 
chant of  all  salts  on  that  side.  For  thus 
shall  they  not  only  have  their  clothing, 
the  improvement  of  all  their  native  com- 
modities, (which  are  principally  preserved 
by  salt),  but  their  victual  itself  from  hence, 
(strong  ties  upon  their  allegiance  and  obe- 
dienoc  to  your  majesty.")* 

In  another  despatch  he  says,  *<  Which  I 
still  discourage  all  I  could,  in  regard  it 
would  trench  not  only  on  the  clothings  of 
England,  if  they  should  manufacture  their 
own  wool,  but  his  majesty  would  lose  ex- 
tremely by  his  customs ;  and  in  conclusion, 
it  might  be  feared,  that  they  might  beat 
us  out  of  the  trade  itself,  by  underselling 
us,  which  they  are  able  to  do." 

Nevertheless,  the  encouragement,  which 
had  imprudently  been  given  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  produced  its  effect 
upon  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  common 
with  the  other  branches  of  trade  in  which 
we  were  then  engaged  ;  and  the  quantities 
exported  to  England,  France,  and  other 
countries  had  so  increased,  that  the  Irish 
manufacturers  deemed  it  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  some  complaints  made  by 
their  mercantile  correspondents,  to  have 
certain  parliamentary  enactments  to  regu- 
late the  quality  of  the  exported  article.  The 
preamble  to  the  Irish  Bill  brought  in  for 
the  purpose  runs  thus — ^*<  Whereas  there 
is  a  general  complaint  in  England^  France, 
and  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  whither 
the  woollen  cloths  and  other  commodities 
made  of  wool  in  this  his  majesty's  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  are  transported.'*!  Then 
follow  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Its  value  and  extent  began  now  to  attract 
more  marked  attention  ;  aud  in  the  same 
reign,  duties  were  imposed  on  Irbh  wool- 
lens imported  into  England,  and  the  export 
of  Irish  wool  was  totally  interdicted,  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  favour  of  England, 
where  it  was  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty* 

*  Strafford's  Letters,  Vol,  i,  p.  93. 
t  17  Cbas.  iL  ch.  15. 
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Thif,  bo«eyer»  did  not  aflTect  onr  Inde 
much,  as  iIm  rettriotioiia  ww9  ta  m  tititiin 
extent  mutual* 

But  Ireland  aoiPbeooiQiiiga  maBuAwtur^t 
lug  oountryi  and  rapidly  inereating  in  com* 
mereial  iroportanee«  Uie  time  had  arrived 
that  her  further  progreM  ihould  be  checked 
undisgnitedly.  For  a  long  period  we 
carried  on  an  exteniive  trade  in  the  ex* 
port  of  oattle»  and  being  able  to  supply  on 
better  terms  than  the  English  farmers,  we 
were  in  possession  of  the  English  market* 
But  justiee  to  Ireland  was  not  ihe 
order  of  the  day ;  and  an  act  was  passed  in 
1664,  by  the  English  parliament,  excluding 
our  cattle  from  the  British  markets. 

The  spirit  of  eommeroial  enterprise  had 
already  taken  possession  of  us ;  and  when 
thus  wantonly  driven  from  the  market* 
place,  to  make  way  for  more  fkvoured 
competitors,  with  that  elastioi^  of  spirit 
so  obaracteristle  of  oar  nation,  we  forgot 
the  injury  inflicted  on  us,  and  aought  out 
new  channels  for  our  industry.  In  the 
woollen  trade  now  flourishing,  and  giving 
employment  to  thousands  of  our  P^^c» 
we  found  one  in  every  way  suitable.  The 
additional  impulse  which  it  received,  ftom 
the  quantity  of  oapital  suddenly  invested  in 
it,  caused  it  to  advance  with  rapid  strides. 
Our  merchants  sought  out  new  markets 
for  our  manufhotured  wool ;  our  artisans 
produced  a  constant  supply  i  the  increased 
supply  caused  an  increased  demand ;  and 
thus,  between  the  idHmg  of  our  artisans 
and  the  fi4Mi*enterprize  of  our  merchants, 
foreign  markets  were  created.  These  we 
oontinued  steadily  and  unceasingly  to  im« 
prove;  and  having  recovered  fVom  the 
shock,  produced  by  the  destruction  of  our 
cattle-trade,  prosperity  again  appeared 
among  us. 

But  scarcely  had  its  dawn  burst  upon 
our  plains,  and  the  joyous  hum  of  industry 
again  returned  to  our  dwellings,  when  that 
ungenerous  eye  which  ever  viewed  our  on* 
ward  progress  with  envy,  was  again  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  deiU  a  death-blow  on 
this  trade  also. 

Sir  William  Temple,  speaking  of  the 
wool  of  Ireland,  says— *<  the  improvement 
of  this  eomroodity  by  manufacture  in  this 
kingdom,  would  give  so  great  a  damp  to 
the  trade  of  England,  that  it  seems  not  flt 
to  be  encouraged  here."! 

They,  however,  discouraged  in  vain ;  and 
like  the  green  type  of  our  country,  it  seemed 
to-  thrive  the  healthier  and  the  better,  be- 


f  Temple*!  Works,  Toi  L  p.  113. 


naath  the  foot  of  oppression.  Ifela&d,i& 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceotury, 
from  the  cause  already  mentioned,  directed 
the  greater  part  of  her  energy  towardithe 
improvement  of  what  was  still  eonsidered 
her  staple  manufacture ;  and  we  bad  al- 
ready established  for  ourselves  a  [plaee  in 
the  ledgers  of  the  nations.  But  monopo- 
lising jealousy  was  at  hand,  and  her  gntp- 
ing  arm  was  already  put  forth. 

The  statistics  of  the  exports  atthstiiMiit 
a  subsequent  period,  as  given  in  the  report 
on  the  Irish  woollen  manufaeturssi  by  the 
English  Commissioners  of  Trade,  demoQ- 
strate  the  progress  made  subsequest  to 
the  interdict  on  our  cattle  trade  in  1664. 

In  1665  we  exported  224  pieces  of  nev 
drapery,  38  pieces  of  old  drapery,  and 
444,381  yards  of  friese. 

In  1687  we  exported  11,360  pieedof 
new  drapery,  108  pieces  of  old  dmperj, 
and  1,129,716  yards  of  frieze. 

We  select  we  first  of  these  yean,  u 
being  that  which  immediately  suooeeded 
the  enactment  of  that  law,  which  oaused  m 
attention  to  be  more  directly  appUed  io 
manufactures.    We  select  the  other,  v  it 
was  that  which  immediately  preceded  tiia 
fearful  civil  struggle,   in  which  we  were 
engaged  for  some  years  subeequeat  Dur< 
ing  its  continuance,  as  might  be  expectedi 
every  thing  stood  still  i  and  commerce, 
tfadcaad  manu&cture,  were  all  alike  Be> 
gleoted.    Peace  being  again  restored,  ve 
returned  to  our   employment,  with  our 
wonted    vigour;  and  Lord  Lindsey,  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  in  1692,  give 
us  the  comforting  assurance,    that  oor 
manubcturers    should  not   only  not  be 
molested,     but    should    be     encouraged 
by  the  sovereign.  «' Their  majesties  beuf) 
in  their  own  royal  judgments,  sattafoi 
that  a  country  so  fertile  by  nature,  and 
so  advantageoualy  situated  for  trade  and 
navigation,   can  want  nothine  but  tbe 
blessmg  of  peace,  and  Ihe  help  of  um 
good  laws,  to  make  it  as  rich  and  fiouriik* 
ing  as  most  of  its  neighbours ;   I  am  or- 
dered to  assure  you,  that  nothing  sballba 
wanting  on  their  parts,  that  shall  contri- 
bute  to  your  perjeei  and  loHimg  haff^ 
fiesc.*'*  We  shall  see  by  the  sequel  whatreli* 
aaee  ought  to  have  been  placed  on  ^ 

promiae. 

Forty  yean  had  not  ehpeed,  from  the  time 

wh  en  the  interesta  of  the  Irish  larmen  bad 
be  en  crushed  to  aggrandize  the  landowoeis 
o^  England,  till  the  manufincturersof  Britsin 
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called  for  another,  and  more  fearful  sacri- 
fice. From  the  time  of  Strafford'i  insi» 
dious  attempt,  up  to  the  period  of  which 
we  now  write,  our  woollen  manufacture 
had  met  with  no  open  discouragement  from 
England. 

And  now  we  seem  to  be  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  late  war — our  looms 
are  again  employed,  and  our  exports  are 
again  on  the  increase ;  it  is  therefore  high 
tiQie  that  thespiritof  envy,  wbicbheretofore 
secretly  sighed  over  our  progress,  should 
raise  her  voice  and  speak  aloud.  No 
longer  is  the  object  concealed.  The  mask 
is  laid  aside,  and  England  demands  the 
annihilation  of  our  staple  manufacture. 
Petitions  were  poured  in  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England,  complaining  that 
<*  The  Irish  were  tenacious  of  the  woollen 
manufacture;  being  strongly  inclined  to 
work  up  the  materials  in  which  their  coun- 
try abounded." 

In  answer  to  the  petitions  a  commission 
of  enquiry  is  issued ;  Englishmen,  full  of 
English  prejudices,  are  sent  to  report  upon 
our  trade ;  their  report  concludes  with  a 
recommendation,  **  that  a  duty  be  laid  upon 
imported  oil,tease1s,  and  upon  all  the  utensils 
employed  in  the  trade ;  on  the  utensils  of 
worsted-combers,  and  particularly  a  duty  by 
the  yard,  upon  all  cloth,  and  woollen  stuffs, 
except  freizes,  before  they  are  taken  off 
the  loom."* 

So  much  for  English  commissioBers  of 
enquiry.  Their  report  shews  that,  though 
our  export  of  woollen  fabrics  was  much 
leas  than  it  was  before  the  war,  it  was 
steadily  on  the  increase.  No  pretence  was 
now  sought  whereby  to  colour  the  aggres^ 
aion.  Ireland  is  employed ; — her  sons  grow 
wealthy; — her  manufactures  may  rival 
those  of  England  ;^s  not  this  sufficient  ? 

The  Lords  and  Commons  of  England 
were  unanimous  on  the  subject,  and  pre- 
sented addresses  to  the  throne,  praving  for 
the  prohibition  of  our  trade.  The  ad« 
dress  from  the  House  of  Lords  contains 
the  following  elucidation  of  the  principles 
of  English  legislation  for  Ireland 


**  The  growing  manufacture  of  cloth  in  Ireland, 
both  by  the  cbeapnesi  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  goodness  of  materials  for  making 
all  maiuier  of  cloth,  osakes  yourlo^alsubjectsin  Gng* 
land  very  appreheDsive,that  the  further  growth  of  it 
may  grouW  prejudice  the  said  manufacture  here, 
by  which  ibe  trade  of  this  nation  and  the  value  of 
luids  will  greatly  decrease,  and  the  number  ef 
your  people  be  much  lessened  here.  Wherefore 
we  breech  your  most  sacred  migesty,  that  ^our 

•  English  Commons'  Journal.    W%  XP^  4S9$ 


majesty  would  be  pleased,  in  the  most  pii^  and 
effectual  way  thst  may  be,  to  declare  to  all  your 
subjects  of  Ireland,  that  the  growth  and  increase 
of  tbe  woollen  manufacture  there,  hath  long  beetif 
axiduHUevetf  be^  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy 
by  nil  your  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and,  if  not 
timely  remedied,  mar  occasion  very  strict  la\YS 
totally  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  same." 

The  same  iniquitous  spirit,  mingled  with 
somewhat  more  of  arrogance,  breathes 
through  the  address  of  the  Commons : — 

*^  Your  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Commons  in  pailiament  assembled,  being  very 
sensible  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  king- 
dom do,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  mucn  as 
possible,  entire  to  this  realm ;  it  becomes  us,  like 
our  ancestors,  to  be  jealous  of  the  increase  and 
establishment  of  it  elsewhere,  and  to  use  our  ut- 
most endeavours  to  prevent  it.  And,  therefore, 
we  cannot  without  trouble  observe,  that  Ireland, 
which  is  so  proper  for  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  which  there,  would  be 
so  enriching  to  themselves,  and  so  prtfiiahle  to 
England,  should  of  late  apply  itself  to  the  wool, 
len  manufacture,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade 
of  this  kingdom,  the  consequence  whereof  will  ne- 
oessitate  your  parliament  of  England  to  interpose 
to  prevent  the  mischief  that  threatens  ;  unless 
your  majesty,  bv  your  authority  and  great  wis- 
dom, shall  find  means  to  secure  the  trade  of 
England,  We  do  most  humbly  implore  your 
majesty's  protection  and  favour  in  this  matter — 
that  your  majesty  will  make  it  your  royal  care,  and 
enjoin  all  those  you  employ  in  Ireland  to  make  it 
their  care,  and  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  hin- 
der the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland,  except 
to  be  imported  hither,  and  for  the  discouraging 
of  the  woollen  manufacture.'* 

To  these  addresses  a  consolatory  answer 
was  given :  "  I  shall,"  says  his  Majesty, 
**  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  ike 
woollen  manufacture." 

Such  was  the  fate  of  our  country.  Her 
King,  with  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
another,  were  leagued  in  selfish  and  sinister 
compact  against  her  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement Idleness  was  to  be  estah- 
lished  by  law  in  the  land ;  poverty  was  to 
overtake  the  once  industrious  and  em- 
ployed ;  the  voice  of  joyous  mirth  was  no 
more  to  he  heard  in  the  valleys ;  the  busy 
hum  of  toil,  which  used  to  fill  each  heart 
with  gladness,  must  now  give  place  to  tbe 
repinings  of  the  involuntary  emigrant*  or 
the  murmurs  of  a  justly  discontented 
people^ 

The  campaign  was  shortly  after  opened 
by  a  letter  from  his  Majesty  to  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices.  <<The  chief  thing 
thait  must  be  tried  to  be  prevented  is,  that 
the  Irish  parliament  take  no  notice  of 
what  has  passed  in  this  here  i  and  thatyeu 
will  discourage  as   iar  ••  possible  the 
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woollen  manufacture/'*  In  full  accordance 
with  these  injunctions,  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  bring  in  a  bill,  jirofessedly  for 
the  establishment  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufactures,  but  the  real  object  of  which 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woollen  trade.  In  the  speech 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  they  ^ay:— • 
*<  Amongst  these  bills,  there  is  one  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  linen  and  hemp 
manufacture;  the  settlement  of  this  manu- 
facture will  contribute  much  to  people  the 
country,  and  will  be  found  much  more 
advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  than  the 
woollen  manufacture,  which,  being  the 
staple  trade  of  England,  can  never  be  en- 
couraged here  for  that  purpose."  In  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  issued,  the  Irish 
parliament  appointed  a  committee,  to  re- 
port as  to  what  measure  would  be  deemed 
most  advisable,  **  to  give  the  woollen  trade 
of  Ireland  such  a  temperament,  as  not  to 
interfere  with  that  of  England." 

The  committee  were  busy  preparing 
their  report,  but  England,  impatient  of 
delay,  would  not  await  their  decision; 
and  the  following  message  from  the  Lords 
Justices,  was  delivered  to  the  house : — 
"We  have  received  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, to  send  unto  you  a  bill,  entitled 
an  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty,  upon 
the  woollen  manufactures  exported  out  of 
this  kingdom;  the  passing  of  which  in  this 
session,  his  majesty  recommends  to  you, 
as  what  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom.'*  By  this  act,  four 
shillings,  ad  valorem,  additional  duty  was 
laid  on  all  old  drapery,  (frieze  excepted,) 
and  two  shillings  upon  all  new  drapery 
exported  to  England,  j*  We  were  now  ef- 
fectually shut  out  from  her  markets, 
whereas  ours  were  open  to  her,  at  a  nomi- 
nal duty. 

But  this  was  not  enough ;  the  total 
wreck  of  our  trade  was  demanded ;  and 
short  of  this,  her  policy  would  not  stop. 
The  following  year  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  English  parliament,  the  preamble  of 
which  contains  a  statement  of  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
England.  The  part  with  which  we  have  to 
do,  though  short,  was  not  on  that  account, 
the  less  effective.  "  That  great  quantitiea 
of  the  like  manufactures  have  of  late  been 
made,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  English 
plantations.'*    Yes,  *<  Ireland  and  the  Eng^ 

*  Letter  to  the  Lord  Galwavi  July,  1698. 
t  10  Wm.  iO.  ch.  5. 


lUh plantations"  Commons  of  England, 
you  left  out  a  word;  but  be  that  word 
expressed  or  understood,  your  policy  was 
no  longer  to  be  concealed ;  Ireland  must 
now  be  treated  like  other  colonies.  The 
chief  provision  of  this  act  was,  ^  That  the 
exportation  of  wool  and  of  woollen  ma- 
nufactures  from  Ireland,  be  prohibited 
under  a  forfeiture  of  goods  and  ship,  aod 
a  penalty  of  £500  for  every  such  of- 
fence.'** An  exception  is  made  in  faTOur 
of  goods  exported  to  England  and  Wales ; 
but  by  this  Ireland  could  benefit  nothiog, 
as  the  recent  import  duties,  amounted  to 
an  interdict  on  her  manufiictured  goods. 
Our  wool  indeed  they  invited  us  to  send, 
that  the  hands  of  England  might  hsfe 
full  employment,  while  we  were  idle,  md 
in  want  of  bread.  The  effect  of  this  set 
had  a  ruinous  influence  on  the  commer- 
cial  destinies  of  Ireland.  Our  capital,  feel- 
ing no  further  security,  while  withia  the 
reachof  our  all-grasping  rivals,  betook  itself 
to  more  hospitable  shores ;  our  artisans,  do 
longer  finding  employment,  emigrated  in 
large  numbers ;  and  within  the  short  space 
of  a  few  years,  that  land,  whose  increasing 
prosperity  was  cause  of  envy  to  other 
nations,  became  a  scene  of  poverty  and 
decay. 

On  the  first  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
Irish  parliament  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  they  addressed  the  throne  "  to  give 
a  true  state  of  our  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion."t  They  deplore  the  loss  of  trade, 
and  the  universal  prevalence  of  distress, 
and  the  vast  numbers  who  were  forced  to 
emigrate.  In  their  journals  they  entered  i 
resolution,<*that  by  reason  ofthe  great  decay 

of  trade  and  the  discouragement  of  the  ex- 
portation of  the  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom, many  poor  tradesmen  are  reduced  to 
extreme  want  and  beggary.''^  But  thoogh 
Ireland  was  beggared^  and  her  sons  forced 
into  exile,  England  was  fattening  the 
while,  and  the  restrictions  were  continued. 
For  a  short  time  England  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  she  had  hoped  for ;  and  having 
at  once  possessed  herself  of  the  markets, 
from  which,  by  her  fiat,  we  were  so  ar- 
bitrarily driven y  reaped  a  rich,  though 
short-lived  harvest  In  the  course  of 
time,  she  discovered  that  the  narrov, 
minded  policy  which  shut  us  out,  had  an 
unexpected  effect  on  her  own  trade.  Ire- 
land indeed  no  longer   rivalled  her,  by 

*  zi.  WiUiam  ill.  chap  10. 

t  Commofna'  Jounali^  8  Vol.  p.  ^t 
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exportingmanufikctureci  iroo]len8;but  those 
]aws  which  prohibited  the  export  of  raw 
wool  to  the  ContineDty — now  that  our  manu- 
facture, in  a  commercial  point  of  yiew, 
ceased  to  exist, — ^became  as  oppressive,  as 
they  were  before  protective*  While  our 
industry  was  unfetterc;^,  and  our  masters 
permitted  us  to  apply  our  own  skill,  and 
oar  own  labour,  to  our  own  materials,  it 
was  the  interest  of  every  man  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  raw  wool.  Now  it  be- 
came every  man's  trade.  In  the  words  of 
an  English  economist,  <*  When  Ireland  was 
restrained  from  exporting  manufactured 
wool,  the  exporting  raw  wool,  became  the 
business,  not  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many  : 
it  was  no  man's  business  as  an  Irishman  to 
prevent  it ;  it  was  encouraged  by  all ;  all 
were  well  pleased  to  see  it,  from  a  princi- 
ple of  revenge  and  indignation  against 
those  who  had  subjected  them  to,  what  they 
could  not  but  consider  as,  a  cruel  and  op- 
pressive law ;  which  had  not  only  impover- 
ished many  individuals,  whose  wealth  was 
a  common  benefit,  but  cut  off  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  innumerable  industrious 
poor,  and  prodhced  national  impotence  and 
ooYerty.  And  it  is  both  cruel  and  vain  to 
expect  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not 
smuggle  wool,  because  it  is  forbidden  by 
those,  who  have  already  forbidden  them  to 
eat."* 
Another  writer  says:— 

*'  Being  rettrained  from  the  exportation  of  their 
manofacture,  it  csnnot  be  wondered  at  that  the 
trade  of  Ireland  la  very  much  contracted,  com- 
pared with  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Tbey  drive  a  very  considerable  trade  in  b^ef  with 
France,  and  hither  too  ^though  clandestine)yj.ibey 
export  very  great  quantities  of  wool."t 

That  England  did  not  get  the  Irish  wool 
to  manufacture,  as  she  expected  she  would, 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  quantities 
exported  thither  at  different  periods : — 

In  1696 877^01  stones. 

J  7-28 227,049       „ 

1779 1.645       „  t 

The  cause  of  thb  was  evident ;  there  was 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  gained  by  sending 
it  abroad;  and  the  number  of  Irish  emi- 
grants, DOW  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
so  facilitated  the  export,  that  England 
could  not  enforce  her  law,  though  she  en- 
forced its  penalties  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

"  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  complete 
annihilation  of  the  export  trade  of  Ireland,  was 
the  ruin  of  most,  ana  the  emigration  of  many  of 

*  Sir  James  Caldwell. 

t  HaUey-s  **  Atbs  Maritimus.«* 

}  Conuiiereial  restiaints, 
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the  manufactnrers  who  had  been  engaged  hi  it. 
Some  of  them  passed  into  Germany,  where  they 
foanded  raanufiictories  for  the  celebrated  Saxon 
cloths,  which  are  the  competitora  of  British  cloths 
in  the  present  day  in  many  of  the  foreign  marketa  : 
others,  principally  Catholics,  emigrated  to  the 
north  of  Spain  ;  and  many,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  to  France,  where  they  founded  manu- 
factories at  Rouen  and  other  places.*'* 

Sir  James  Caldwell  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  artizans,  who  left  the  kingdom  at 
that  time,  at  20,000. 

The  great  rival  with  whom  England 
had  now  to  contend  in  the  foreign  marketi 
was  France.  Hitherto  the  wool  at  her  die* 
posal,  was  not  fitted  to  produce  a  fabric  to 
compete  with  that  of  England ;  tliis  was 
now  remedied  by  an  admixture  of  Irish 
wool.  The  English  manufacturers  soon 
found  their  error ;  but  such  was  their  an- 
tipathy to  Ireland,  that  rather  than  redress 
her  grievances  and  let  her  trade  revive^ 
they  allowed,  by  the  half  measures  which 
they  adopted,  this  new  and  more  danger- 
ous rival,  to  gather  strength.  They  peti- 
tioned parliament,  to  have  the  prohibition 
on  the  import  to  England  of  Irish  woollen 
yarns  removed.  Their  petition  was  heard, 
and  an  act  was  passed,  giving  Ireland 
permission  to  export  woollen  yarns  to  Eng- 
land, "  as  it  may  be  a  means  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool  [elsewhere]  fromlreland, 
and  may  also  be  of  use  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain."*  This,  however,  had  not 
the  desired  effect,  Irish  wool  was  still  sent 
to  the  Continent ;  and  though  the  policy  of 
England  effectually  drove  us  from  the 
market,  she  did  not  herself  retain  undis- 
puted possession. 

To  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer 
of  our  own,  in  reference  to  this  time, — ^^'In 
Ihe  latter  end  of  this  reign  the  political 
horizon  was  overcast;  the  national  growth 
was  checked,  and  the  national  vigour  and 
industry  impaired/'f  But  our  spirit  was 
not  yet  crushed.  Thirty  years  after  this 
period  a  government  writer  says — *'  The 
Irish  make  their  own  woollen  manufactures 
universally  ;  they  want  nothing  from  us, 
no,  not  one  article."^  Thus,  though  our 
manufacturers  were  driven  from  the  foreign 
market,  the  manufacture  still  lingered 
among  the  rustic  habits  of  the  people,  as  it 
does  to  this  day. 

•Eighty  years  had  we  now  well  nigh 
numbered,  yet  were  our  hands  tied  up, 
and  poverty  still  covered  the  face  of  the 

*  Report  of  Hand-Loom  Weavers*  CommissioDy 
1840,  p.  G76. 
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land.  In  rain  £d  we  groan  beneath  te- 
cumulated  wrong*  The  genius  of  Ireland 
still  slumbered ;  but  her  sleep  was  not 
unto  death.  She  but  gathered  strength 
unto  the  coining  struggle.  The  swoon  of 
grief  was  upon  her.  But  a  breeze  now 
played  around  her  temples — 'twas  from 
the  west ;  'twas  fragrant  of  liberty  i  and 
she  swooned  no  more ; — ^yet  she  answered 
not  our  cries.  But  when  the  rallying  cry 
of  father-land  was  raised,  and  the  thrilling 
sounds  of  patriotism  re-echoed  from  our 
hillsy  responding  to  the  loud  and  universal 
call,  she  arose,  in  all  her  native  majesty, 
and  pronounced  her  children  free.  A  new 
era  in  our  history  had  arrived.  The  re- 
strictions which  had  so  lon^  fettered  the 
nadona!  industry  having  been  removed, 
our  harbours  were  re-opened  for  the  ex- 
port of  our  produce ;  our  trade  revived ; 
and  our  people  were  again  employed.  The 
rapid  progress  which  manufactures  made 
at  this  period,  may  be  best  judged  of,  from 
the  official  statement  of  our  exports.  We 
exported  in— i 

Yanlfl.  Yanlt. 

ins»  orKflwDrtpcry,  8,ni.  Of  Old  Drapery,      4M. 

mi,           Ditto,  986.S%3.  l>ltto,            S,74) 

tm.           Ditto,  836.607.  Ditto,             4.C:U}. 

170^           Ditto,  538,061.  Ditto,           A-'.M^i, 

The  unexampled  rapidity  of  this  in- 
crease, gave  fair  promise  for  the  future; 
and  all  looked  forward  to  the  time,  when 
the  woollens  of  Ireland  would  regain  their 
former  ascendancy.  That  these  our  fond 
hopes  were  not  realized,  requires  not  to 
be  told  by  us :  but  as  the  full  extent  of  the 
decrease  which  has  taken  place,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  we  will  give  the  statistics  of  the 
trade,  from  tlie  time  of  its  revival  to  the 
present  day. 

These  have  been  ably  digested,  and 
strikingly  put  forward,  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation, <<  upon  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  the  manuftictares  of  Ireland." 
From  our  own  knowledge  of  the  woollen 
manu^ture,  as  it  exists  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  rural  districts,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  statements  made 
tiberein,  give  as  near  an  approximation  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  trade,  both  as  it 
was,  and  as  it  is,  as  under  the  eiroum- 
atances  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at. 
We  may  therefore  be  fotind  quoting  it 
largely. 

For  convenience  and  brevity  we  will 
divide  this  period  into  three  portions,  and 
give  a  summary  of  the  statistics,  rather 
than  enter  into  M  detaib* 


There  are  two  remarkable  years,  1900, 
and  1821,  Included  in  this  perioil,  we  will 
therefore  make  them  the  basis  of  our  di- 
vision. From  1781  to  1800,  from  1802  to 
1821,  and  from  1821  to  1840,  respecdvely, 
Include  nineteen  years.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine the  state  in  which  the  trade  existed 
during,  or  at  the  termination  of,  diese  re- 
spective periods. 

From  tlie  parliamentary  returns  we 
find  that  the  value  of  the  quantity  of  old 
drapery,  exported  from  Ireland  during  the 
nineteen  years  prior  to  1800,  was  £724,446; 
the  vdlue  of  new  drapery  exported  dar- 
ing the  same  period,  was  £148,813;  and 
the  value  of  worsted  yam  exported,  was 
£1,342,460 ;  making  a  total,  for  the  nlne- 
trcn  years,  of  £2,215,719.  Daring  the 
nineteen  years  prior  to  1821,  the  value  of 
the  quantity  of  old  drapery  exported  was 
£36,070 ;  tiie  value  of  new  drapery, 
£238,639 ;  and  the  value  of  worsted  jarn, 
£186,761 ;  making  a  total,  for  the  nineteen 
years,  of  £411,470;  and  showing  a  de- 
crease in  thesecond  period,  of  £1,754,359. 
Thus,  during;  the  nineteen  years  immedi- 
ately preceeding  1821,  we  lost  upwards  of 
thrce-fourflis  of  the  export-trade  in  wool- 
lens, which  we  enjoyed  during  the  nineteen 
years  immediately  preceding  1800. 

Let  us  now  bce  what  was  the  number 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  these  two  periods,  respectively. 
Tlie  Report  of  the  Association  says— 

*<  It  is  ascertained  from  authentic  doeumefitsin 
powession  of  your  Commltiee,  that  in  1803  there 
were  niiiely-one  roaster  manufacturers  in  the  wool, 
len  trade  in  Dublin,  who  kept  1,122  looms  busy  in 
the  makinf?  of  hroad-cluths,  drujtffets,  and  cassi* 
meres  {  and  the  total  numbpr  of  bands  employed 
were  4,9<3d.  There  were,  at  the  same  period, 
thirty  maater  wooUccmibers  in  Dnblin ;  the  entire 
number  of  their  operatives  is  asc^eriained  to  have 
been  2^.  There  were  in  the  carpet  manufacture 
thirteen  m«8ter>matiufttcturer«,  who  gave  employ- 
ment, between  weavers,  spinners,  dyers,  &c.t  to 
720  individuals.  The  stuff  and  serge  manufacture, 
another  distinct  branch,  has  been  carried  on  ex. 
tenfsively  not  only  in  Dublin  but  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  gave  employment  to  1491  per- 
sons.** 

From  the  statements  made  in  the  report 
on  the  blanket  manufacture  in  \Vicklow,ve 
would  calculate  the  number  employed  at 
8000.     We  again  quote  the  report— 

*<  In  Cork  there  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods,  forty-one  employen, 
and  the  number  of  persons  deriving  wagea  «*» 
at  least  2,500.  In  ^Ikenny,  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses, there  could  not  be  less  than  8,000  persons 
altogether  employed,  by  a  census  t^en  in  1799, 
it  appears  that  the  woollen  msnufiictiire  of  Om^ 
gaie  bm4  to  SOOQ" 
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Let  us  say  employment  to  1,500.  "  In 
Roscrea  and  its  environs,  900  were  em- 
ployed." Many  other  localities  arc'  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  as  being  the  seats  of 
woollen  manufactories  of  various  sorts. 
The  factories  of  Bandon  are  mentioned  as 
giving  employment  to  great  numbers ;  but 
as  no  estimate  is  given  of  the  number  ac- 
tually employed,  we  wiil  leave  theni  out 
of  our  calculation.  The  number,  there- 
fore, employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens in  1800,  was  about  S3,279.  In  the 
appendix  to  the  fourth  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Revenue  in  Ireland,  in  1822, 
a  paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Haughton, 
who  was  then  an  extensive  manufacturer 
at  Celbridge,  states,  that  at  that  time 
there  existed  in  Dublin-  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  "forty-five  ma- 
nufacturers, having  twenty-two  billies, 
givin*^  employment  to  2885  work  people, 
on  whom  depended  for  support  7386  indi- 
Tidnals,  manufacturing  29,312  pieces  of 
cloth,  of  various  qualities,  valued  at 
£336,880."  In  the  same  paper  there  are 
returned,  from  the  districts  of  Cork,  Kil- 
kenny, Moate,  and  Carrick-on-suir,  3,184 
persons  engaged,  having  9,876  individuals 
depending  on  them  for  support,  and  ma- 
nufacturing goods  to  the  value  of  £199,000 
annually.  There  is  also  a  return  made  of 
the  flannel  trade  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
the  value  of  the  manufacture  of  those  dis- 
tricts b  stated  at  £54,000  annually ;  the 
number  employed  at  3,000,  and  the  num- 
ber depending  on  their  earnings  9,000. 
The  total  value  ofthe  manufacture  of  these 
three  localities  was  £589,480,  and  the 
number  employed  12,253.*  The  amount 
paid  in  wages  to  the  persons  employed 
was  estimated  at  £300,0001  annnally.  Mr. 
Willaiks  says,  the  '<  individuab  employed 
are  esttnrated  too  high."j:  But  without 
making  the  very  large  deduction,  he  seems 
inclined  to  make,  the  conchision  from  a 
comparison  of  the  numbers  engaged  in 
the  mamifactarey  at  the  termination  of 
these  respectrve  periods  is,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quam  proscimet  one 
half  the  amount  of  employment  in  1821 
that  there  was  in  1800. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trade,  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  our  third  and  last  period;  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  state  in  which  it  existed, 
at  the  close  of  our  second  period. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  Revenue  Com- 
ninioners. 
t  Moreaii's  Tables, 
i  Letter  to  the  Bailwaj  CommisiioDers. 


Mr.  Willans,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hi- 
bernian Mills  Manufactory,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  in  1838, 
says,  with  referelice  to  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Haughton  already  quoted : — 

"  I  ihink  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles 
ma7iufacture(!,at  the  period  referred  to,(  1822)  were 
too  high  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  estimate 
hud  respect  to  what  the  number  of  billies  then 
engaged  could  produce,  if  fully  employed,  rather 
than  the  amount  which  they  actually  did  produce.  I 
am,  therefore,  inclined  to  suppose,  that  one-fourth 
less,  would  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  fact; 
[  and  comparing  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods 
■  manufactured  thcli,  with  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  goods  now  made,  a  reduction  ot  20  per 
cent  on  the  value  as  reduced  one-fourth,  would! 
^ve  the  amount  ofthe  articles  then  manufactured 
lu  present  value  to  be  .f  201,828.  There  are  now 
about  36  billies  employed  within  the  same  district, 
and  the  value  of  the  articles  now  manufactured 
may  be  about  ^90,000,  certainly  not  £100,000  ; 
the  manufacture  has,  therefore,  fallen  off  one« 
half." 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Hanghton's  re- 
turns from  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Moate,  and 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Mr.  Willans  continues  :- 

"  This  return  I  think  a  good  deal  over-rated, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and 
a?  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles  pro- 
duced. At  the  present  time,  I  am  informed,  that 
all  those  districts  together,  do  not  manufacture  to 
the  extent  of  £2J,000." 

Speaking  of  the  flannel  trade  of  Wick- 
low and  Wexford,  he  says — 

'*  In  this  case,  both  individuals  eraployedt  and 
amount  of  product  are  estimated  too  high  ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  almost  extinct :  and  from 
the  best  information  I  can  procure,  it  does  not  at 
present  amount  to  £500  per  annum." 

Mr.  Willans  continue! 


*^Jn  the  paper  alluded  to,  no  mention  occurs  of 
the  worsted  and  stuff  manufactures.  This 
branch  of  the  woollen  trade,  has  greatly  increased 
since  that  period  (1822),  and  is  now  carried  on 
'  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Mountmellick  and 
Abbeyleix,  under  the  direction  of  three  enterpris- 
ing and  intelligent  firms This,  and 

the  cloth  branch  of  the  wdollen  trade,  as  carried 
on  in,  and  aboat  the  neighbourhood  of>  Dablin, 
may  amount  in  value,  at  the  present  time  (1838)y 
to  about  je200,000."* 

The  Report  of  the  Association^  speaking 
of  the  worsted  trade,  says — 

'<  The  town  of  Mountmellick  was  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  stuffs  and  serges.  This  neigh- 
bourhood (Mountmellick)  forms  at  present  a 
most  gratifying  exception  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
By  the  enterprize  ol^  one  or  two  gentlemen  the 
spinning  of  worsted  is  carried  on  most  success- 
fully, and  gives  employment  to  several  hundred 
persons.  We  learo  (continues  the  Report)  that 
2000lbs.  of  fine  worsted  are  exported  weekly 
hence  to  France,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  fabric  of 
French  challies.*'* 


I     •  Railway  Com.  Report,  183^  p«  19, 
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The  aggregate  ralue  of  the  produce  of 
the  diiFerent  manufactories,  in  all  these  dis- 
trictsy  including  that  of  the  worsted  manu- 
Imctorjr,  in  1838,  was  £220,500  annually. 
The  aggregate  Value  in  1821,  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Haughton  at  £589,480 ;  if  we  de- 
duct one-fourth  from  this,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Willans,  it  will 
gtre  £441,860,  more  than  twice  the  value 
of  the  quantity  manufiustured  in  1888.  The 
woollen  trade  of  Ireland  has,  therefore, 
decreased  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  period,  to  less  than  one-half  of  what 
it  was  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
period.      I 

The  report  is  carried  down  to  tlie 
present  date ;  it  enters  very  minutely  into 
details,  and  shows  most  satisfactorily 
that  the  trade  has  continued  to  decrease 
•inee  1838.  We  would  quote  more  at 
length  from  this  report,  had  we  not  already 
occupied  too  much  space  with  statistics. 
We  conceive,  however,  that  we  have 
brought  forward  a  sufficient  number  of 
fiictSy  to  convince  all,  that  the  vivifying 
principle,which  imparted  life  and  vigour  to 
the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland,  some  sixty 
▼ears  ago,  no  longer  continues  to  animate 
It  We  have  seen,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
total  woollen  exports,  for  the  first  nineteen 
years,withthatofthesecond,thatinthe  se- 
cond period  we  lostmore  than  three-fourths 
of  our  export  trade.  We  have  seen,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  it,  at  the  termination  of  the  first  nineteen 
years,  with  the  number  employed  at  the 
termination' of  the  second  nineteen  years, 
that,  at  the  latter  period,  the  woollen  manu- 
facture gave  employment  to  one-half  the 
number,  who  were  employed  at  the  former 
period.  We  have  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  annual  value  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  at  the  termination  of  the 
second  nineteen  years,  with  its  annual 
value  towards  the  termination  of  the  third 
nineteen  years,  which  are  now  about  to 
expire,  that,  at  the  present  period,  we 
manufacture  only  one-half  the  quantity  we 
manufactured  nineteen  years  ago. 

The  wa^es,  too,  of  our  artisans  have 
fallen  considerably. 

«»Befort  this,**    tayf  Mr.  UHllant,  referring 
to  1826,  **  the  prices  generellj  paid  to  workmen 

*  Beport. 


in  Ireland*  were  higher  than  thoee  paid  tat  siodlar 
detcriptiont  of  work  in  England  ;  these  wages, 
however,  were  reduced  from  the  neeesaty  off  the 
manufacturers  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  waiges  is 
England.*** 

**  The  average  eaminga  of  woollen  weanren  for 
the  last  three  years  amounted  to  from  8s.  to  10a. 
a  week."t 

But  perchance  we  have  not  the  artisaas 
or  raw  material  in  such  abundance  mm  we 
had? 


«  There  is  no  scarcttv  of  hand-loon  weavcta  ;tf 
I  was  to  say  I  wanted  five  or  six  weavers,  I  would 
have  twenty  or  thirty  looking  for  work/'$ 

**  The  wool  grown  in  Ireland  in  1821  ww 
mated  at  dOOO  bags ;  it  ia  now  estimated  ■€ 
7000 ;  in  value  about  iCdOaOOO  at  preeent  p 
the  great  bulk  of  this  wool,  is  exported  to 
land,  and  a  part  to  France,  perhaps  two  thiids  or 
more  to  England.  And  I  have  no  doubt  bat  if 
this  were  manufactured  in  Ireland,  it  would  Icbvc 
to  be  distributed  in  wages,  for  labour  aad  piofie, 
iiom  £300,000  to  400,000  annnally./$ 

England  has  at  length  succeeded  in  her 
policy^— her  people  are  busily  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  materials,  while 
we  are  idle,  and  in  want 

We  have  now  shown,  as  briefly  mm  was 
consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  sab- 
ject,  the  state  in  which  our  woollen  trade 
existed,  prior  to  its  annihilation  as  a  c(hb- 
mercial  manufacture,  by  that  memormble 
act  of  1699.  The  addresses  of  the  ljord» 
and  Commons  of  England — the  petitiona 
of  her  people,  and  the  report  of  her  c<hii- 
missioners — are  so  many  records  of  the 
extent  and  perfection  to  which  it  hsui  at 
that  time  attained.  But  are  they  ooC 
equally  valuable  as  memoriab  of  Englsuid*a 
policy  ? 

We  have  shown  the  elasticity  with 
which  it  again  sprang  into  being,  at  a  pe- 
riod when,  to  have  national  feielings  and 
national  prejudices,  and  to  express  them, 
was  not  a  badge  of  inferiority,— when  a 
spirit  of  unity  animated  our  ^social  iHune^ 
— ^when  the  strife  of  party  was  hushed,— 
when  there  was  but  one  h<ye  that  of 
country,-* one  faith,  that  of  freemen. 

These  things  require  no  comment  from 
us ;  to  Irish  hearts  it  is  enough  to  hear 
them — to  the  wise  they  speaiL  volumes. 

*  Letter. 

t  Hand-loom  Corns.  Report,  page  661,  pert  iii. 
I  Ibid,  page  061,  eridence  of  Mr.  Moore'k  fore- 
man. 
S  Ibid. 
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STANZAS    TO    HOPE. 

Benignant  Hope,  who  com'st  with  such  sweet  smilei 
To  cheer  the  love-lorn  wretch's  nights  of  care. 
They  say  that  faithless  in  a  little  while 
Thou  leav'st  the  trusting  heart  to  fell  despair ! 
They  call  thee  guileful,  as  the  misty  air 
Which  o'er  the  parching  desert  all  the  day 
The  thirsty  Arab  watches  in  the  glare, 
Shimmering,  like  sunny  waters,  tar  away. 
But  veiling  arid  sands,  still  stretching  where  it  lay  I 

I  believe  them  not,  kind  comforter  wert  thou 
To  me,  when  reft  of  all  on  earth  beside. 
And  oft  to  gathering  ills  my  soul  might  bow, 
Hadst  thou  not  whispered  of  a  course  untried 
By  which  to  steer  me,  through  the  troubled  tide. 
But  if,  alas  I  'tis  true— even  all  they  tell ! 
Yet — ^yet  awhile  thy  fiendish  purpose  hide. 
And  let  the  cheat  hang*  round  me  like  a  speU, 
Then  sudden  drop  the  mask  that  shrouds  thy  visage  fell ! 

Let  me  yet  dream  she  sometimes  thinks  of  me, 
The  maid  who  filled  my  longing  heart  with  light. 
And  most  when  lone  and  far  from  revelry,  - 
She  weaves  her  locks  in  raven  wreathes  at  night ; 
At  that  sweet  hour  when  love's  own  star  is  bright. 
And  young  remorse  upbraids  the  soul  within 
For  diilling  look  it  cast  on  fresh  delight, 
Or  listless  glance ;  as  if  for  deadly  sin. 
To  see  whose  guilt,  alone,  it  then  did  first  begin. 

How  oft  at  evening,  in  the  cool  sea  wind, 
We've  paced  the  sands  where  gentler  surges  beat ; 
How  often  on  some  shallow  rock  reclined. 
They  playful  came  and  leaped  to  kiss  our  feet ; 
How  oft  when  smiles,  my  longing  'smiles  would  greet. 
Love's  secret  hung  my  trembling  lips  between ; 
Even  now  those  moments  wander  back  as  sweet 
As  dreams  of  gone  delight  at  lonely  e'en ; 
Oh !  may  I  ne'er  have  cause,  to  wish  they  had  not  been ! 

No,  no,  whatever  comes,  long  days  were  mine 
Of  thrilling  gladness  rand  though  closed  in  pun. 
Though  left  for  ever  still  in  doubt  to  pine, 
She  £d  not  tell  me  all  my  love  was  vain  I 
No,  thoughts  and  tones  of  those  dear  hours  remain 
In  memory's  shiine,  like  holy  relics  stored ; 
Night  after  night  I  visit  them  again. 
And  like  a  trembling  miser  o'er  his  hoard. 
Count  o'er  each  accent  kind,  and  weigh  eadi  doubtful  word. 

Oh,  gentle  Hope,  at  holy  evening  hour. 
When  visions  bright  from  dim  futurity 
Steal  o'er  the  soul  with  more  than  charmed  poweri 
If  she  should  musing,  listen  then  to  thee, 
Stall  in  the  sweet  communing  talk  of  me. 
Tell  her  shell  meet  with  forms  of  happier  mould, 
Perhaps  wi^  hearts  that  heave  less  quietly. 
Or  words  that  bum,  when  all  within  is  cold. 
But  never-^never  love  like  hL^i  i^bose  love's  untold  1 
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<'  I  im  a  man  whom  fbrtn&e  bath  cniell/  tcratcfa'cL" — dits  wiHthtt  ends  weEL 


The  time  has  expired,  and  I  have  invio- 
lably kept  my  promise.  Many,  many  long 
years  have  rolled  on  since  the  death  of  the 
last  subject  of  this  narrative;  and  I  am 
absolved  from  all  further  secrecy.  It 
is  not  without  pain  that,  even  at  this 
remote  period,  I  revert  to  circuraptances 
which  are  so  strongly  branded  on  my  mf*- 
mory,  that  even  the  utmost  longevity 
could  never  altogether  efface  ray  regret ; 
and  from  the  depressing  effects  they  had 
on  me  for  years  after  their  occurrence, 
they  have  not  hitherto  allowed  my  sunken 
spirits  the  courage  to  attempt  their  narra- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  18 — ,  that  when 
I  had  become  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
removing,  subsequent  to  a  long  and  severe 

indisposition,  I  took  a  cottage  near , 

as  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  that 
part  of  the  country  was  considered  by  my 
physician,  as  the  most  efficacious  restora- 
tive to  my  shattered  constitution.  I 
had  not  been  there  long,  until  the  most 
beneficial  results  were  the  consequence, 
and  I  was  shortly  enabled  to  take  a  stroll 
down  the  neat  and  extensive  garden  at 
the  rere  of  the  house  in  which  I  resided. 
How  happy,  how  proud  I  was  in  my  own 
vigour,  as  I  was  thus  enabled  to  crawl  out 
and  inhale  the  sweet  and  blessed  air  of 
heaven,  untainted  by  the  close  and  fetid 
atmosphere  of  a  siclc  chamber !  How  ar- 
dently I  admired  tlie  rich  perfume  of  the 
surrounding  flowers,  as  I  lingered  on  the 
well  gravelled  walks,  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  nature  with  an  avidity  only  known,  and 
which  can  only  be  appreciated,  by  those 
who  have  but  just  arisen  from  a  bed  of 
painful  and  protracted  illness!  At  the 
bottom  of  my  garden  was  a  well  covered 
and  pretty  little  arbour,  under  whose 
friendly  shade  I  used  frequently  to  retire, 
when  the  force  of  the  meridian  sun  became 
too  powerful  for  me. 

I  was  sitting  in  it  one  day,  reading,  when 
my  study  was  rather  pleasingly  inter- 
rupted by  a  joyous  and  very  musical  laugh, 
which  proceeded  from  the  garden  of  my 
next  door  neighbour.  We  were  only  di- 
vided by  a  hedge ;  and  I  could  distinctly 


discern   the  movements    of  any    person 
through  it,  and  could  do  so  from  any  vbady 
position,  without  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  attracting  attention.       Seated  on 
a  large    rustic   chair    in  the    centre   of 
the  garden,  with  his  elbow  on    the  arm 
of  the    seat,    and    his    hand    supporting 
his  head,  sat  a  gentleman,  seemingly  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age.      There  was 
something  desponding  about  the  expres- 
sion of  his  pale  face;  and,  although  his 
features  were    regular,    and   might  once 
have  been  even  handsome,  yet,  from  their 
then  haggard  and  emaciated  appearance, 
they  were    quite    revolting.      Seated  at 
his    feet,  on    a   low    stool,   was   an    in- 
teresting  little   girit   whose   age   seemed 
scarcely   to  exceed  six  summers.      The 
bloom  on  the  young  child's  cheek,  her 
laughing  dark  eyes,  and  the  infantine  grace 
of  her  animated  gestures,  formed  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  silent  and  melaa- 
choly  being  beside  her.     She  had  her  lap 
full  of  flowers,  from  which  she  had  ju'^t 
made  a  little  coronet,  and  it  was  her  de- 
light at  her  own  skill)  as  she  placed  the 
mimic  decoration  on  her  youthful   brow, 
that  had  elicited  the  rapturous   bun^t  of 
merriment  which  had  reached    my  ears. 
Thus  decked,  she  placed  her  little  hands 
on    her  companion's   knees,  and    looking 
smilingly  up  into  his  face,  endeavoured  to 
attract    his    notice    and    congratulation. 
His  reverie  miist  have  been  deep  indeed; 
for  it  was  not  until  after  she  had  made  two 
or  three  attempts  to  engage  his  attention, 
that  he  even  favoured  her   with  a  look ; 
and   before  he   did   so, 'I   remarked  the 
change  the  expression  of  the  child's  coun- 
tenance underwent,  as  she  gazed  up  at  him. 
The  interruption  seemed  unwelcome ;  for 
he  turned  away  his  head  with  an  air  of 
chagrin  ;  but  instantly  after,  as  if  to  make 
reparation  for  his  momentary  ill-nature,  he 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
repeatedly  in  the  roost  affectionate  manner. 
My  astonishment  was  rather  excited,  how- 
ever, when  I  perceived,  on  his  laying  her 
down  again,  that  large  tears  were  mnniag 
down    his  thin  cheeks :     he    paced    the 
garden  for  a  few  moments  Vith  his  hand 
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on  bifi  fore  bead,  in  all  tiie  agony  of  un- 
controlable  emotion,  and  then  entered 
the  house. 

The  poor  child  bad  watched  this  out- 
burs^  of  grief  in  silence,  and  on  his  leaving 
the  garden,  hastily  brushed  the  late  prized 
flowers  iroin  her  lap,  flung  off  the  rural 
crowDy  and  with  a  sad  and  concerned  de- 
portment followed    him.     Meanwhile,   I 
had  sat  quite  confounded  at  so  extraordi- 
nary a  scene ;  and,  although  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  the  parties  before,  yet  I 
felt   an   interest  in  them  which   becaoie 
every  moment  stronger,  as  I  pondered  on 
the  sad  consequences  of  that  event,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  seemed  to  con- 
sign a  fellow  creature,  still  in  the  spring 
of  life,   to  hopeless  misery  and   despair. 
It  was  in  vain  1  essayed  to  resume  my  book. 
My  thoughts  continually  recurred  to  what 
I  had  just  witnessed,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  that    day  I  felt  restless  and    gloomy. 
Little  sleep  visited  my  eyes  that  night, 
for  1  lay  tossing  about  almost  the  whole 
time;  and  anxiously  wishing  for  the  mor- 
row, until  it  might  give  roe  another  chance 
of  seeing  somelliing  more  of  my  myste- 
rious neighbour.     It  came ;  and  a  full  hour 
before  my  usual  time  I  sat  at  my  accus- 
tomed  post.     1  was  sadly  disappointed, 
however,  as  no  one  appeared  except  the 
child,  who  came  out  to  tend  a  small  bed 
of  flowers  whiqh  seemed  lo  be  her  own 
exclusive  property,  and  when  she  had  fln- 
i:»hed  them  in  a  hasty  manner,  she  returned 
into  the  house  again  without  a  moment's 
delay.     I  remarked   there  was   not    the 
slightest  tendency  to  that  hilarity  of  spirits 
which  she  had  manifested  on  the  previous 
day  ;  and  1  sighed  to  think  to  what  an  ex- 
tent some  cause  had  doomed  one  to  be 
<<  So  fixtrd  in  a  stupid  lethargy  of  woe/' 

as  to  cast  an  infi^ctious  and  blighting  influ- 
ence on  the  young  and  iimopent  girl 
before  me. 

Day  after  day  1  sat  in  the  garden,  che- 
rishing the  vain  hope,  that  some  incident 
might  happen  to  give  me  a  clue  to  their 
distress,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  no  one  ever 
appeared  beside  a  servant,  except  the 
child,  whose  daily  task  of  caring  her  little 
perfumed  charges  would  bring  out; 
she,  however,  never  permitted  them  to 
occiipy  more  than  a  very  short  time,  but 
with  many  a  look  cast  back  at  them,  hurried 
into  the  bouse  again. 

Wet  weather  set  in,  and  being  there- 
upon confined  to  the  house,  my  books 
and  other  matters  served  in  a  great  mea- 
sure 1^  dispel  the  recollection  of  m  event^ 


which  bad  at  first  given  me  such  painful 
curiosity.      Meanwhile,  my  health    had 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that  on  the  re- 
appearance of  fine  weather,  I  did  not  con- 
fine my  walks  to  the  garden,  but  visited 
different  parts  of  the    adjacent  country. 
Having  been  precluded  from  taking  my 
usual  exercise  one  day,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  letters  I  had  to  write,  and  not 
having  them  finished  until  late,  after  send- 
ing them  to  the  post  ofiice  in  the  village, 
I  took  up  my  hat  with  the  intention  of 
taking  a  leisurely  saunter  in  the  garde9 
before  dinner.     As  }  walked  down  towards 
the  end,  I  perceived  my  pretty  little  neigh- 
bour standing  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  that 
ran  at  the  foot  of  both  our  gardens,  intend 
on  some  purpose  which  at  first  I  could  not 
distinctly  see.      The  little  river,  although 
generally  placid  and  shallow,  was,  at  this 
timci  in  consequence  of  the  late  heavy  rain^* 
swollen  very  much,  and  running  with  a  ra- 
pid current  On  my  nearer  approach,  I  per- 
ceived that  she  held  a  long  switch  in  her 
Jiand,  with  which  she  ^as  endeavouring  to 
reach  (alas  I  true  emblem  of  her  own  sad  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  when  it  was  bptjust  com- 
pleted,) the  wreath  of  flo^vers  which  she 
had  made  on  the  first  day  1  had  seen  her, 
and    which    had    been    blown    on     the 
branches  of  a  tree  that  bent  over  the  ri- 
vulet, where  it   hung  all    withered  and 
dirt}'.     Considering  how  dangerous  it  was 
for  a  young  creature  hke  her  to  be  so  yery 
near  a  current  now  running  furiously,  and 
not  seeiMg  the  slightest  likelihood  of  any 
assistance,  if  unfortunately  she  might  re- 
quire it,  I  hastened  down  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remonstrating  with  her  on  her  im- 
prudence, when,  alas,  before  (  pould  carry 
my  intention  into  effect,  my  worst  tears 
were    realized ;    in  making    too  long   a 
si  retch,  she  lost  her  balance,  and  fell  boad- 
long  into  the  deep  and  turbid  water,  and 
was  in  a  moment  swept  along  by  the  stream. 
Fortunately,  I  was  just  in  time  to  catch 
her  before  she  passed,    in  which    case, 
the  poor   little    thing  would  have  been 
inevitably    lost,  and    grasping  her  frock 
firmly,  I   rescued    her   from   her   peril- 
ous situation.       She    was    more    fright- 
ened than  hurt,  and  on  my  carrying  her 
to  my    house,    and    administering  some 
slight  restoratives,  she  completely  revived, 
and    struggled  earnestly   to    be  brought 
home,  which  1  accoriiingly  did,«s  I  neither 
wished  to  detain  her  shivering  in  her  wet 
clothes,  nor  to  keep  in  suspense  those  who 
might  be  even  then  anxiously  waiting  her 
return.  Taldn^  her  therefore  by  theliaiid 
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I  left  her  at  her  own  door,  where  I  briefly 
related  to  the  terrified  servant  that  opened 
it,  the  narrow  escape  the  child  had  had, 
recommending  more  care  for  the 
future. 

Ab  I  was  sitting  at  my  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  I  received  a  note,  the 
contents  of  which  were  as  follow  :^ 

''Sir — ^If  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks 
of  a  stranger  can  be  any  equivalent  to 
you  for  the  lastiug  benefit  conferred  on 
me,  by  the  preservation  of  all  I  now  hold 
dear,  accept  them.  I  would  add  the  ofier 
of  my  firiendship,  but  in  consequence  of 
circumstances  which  I  cannot  fully  ex- 
plain, it  would  be  as  worthless  as  my  so- 
ciety would  be  undesirable.  My  poor 
little  girl  is  confined  to  her  bed  with  a 
severe  cold,  God  grant  it  be  nothing 
worse ;  but  if,  waiving  all  ceremony,  you 
will  come  in  and  see  her,  she  will,  1  am 
sure  be  as  glad  to  see  her  preserver  as 
your  everlasting  debtor. 

'  **  Hknrt  Gkrm  ain.** 

«Some  deep  mjrstery  lies  here,**  thought 
I,  after  perusing  the  letter;  "sad  indeed 
must  be  the  blow  that  could  induce  one 
at  hu  age  to  renounce  the  society  of  the 
world,  and  lead  such  an  ascetic  life."  I 
accepted  the  invitation  conveyed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  letter,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  unsocial  tendency  of  the  com- 
mencement, and  after  hurrying  on  the 
remainder  of  my  meal,  repaired  next  door. 
Ab  I  entered,  I  perceived  Mr.  Germain 
himself  coming  out  of  a  back  room ;  he 
seemed  to  be  labouring  under  great  bodily 
pain,  and  came  forward  in  a  weak  and 
languid  manner  to  greet  me,  which  he 
did,  however,  with  a  cordiality  and 
warmth,  &r  beyond  what  I  had  previously 
expected  from  the  cynical  tenour  of  hu  invi- 
tation. He  enquired  if  I  would  wish  to  see 
my  little  friend.  ''Poor  dear  child,"  hecon- 
tinued,  "  I  fear  she  is  far  from  being  well, 
she  has  been  restless  all  night,  and  I  fear 
a  little  feverish ;  however,  you  will  form 
a  better  opinion  of  her  when  you  see  her.** 
I  gladly  acquiesced  in  his  proposition,  for 
I  truly  felt  an  anxiety  on  the  child's  ac- 
count, from  her  severe  wetting ;  accord- 
inglv,  we  entered  together  the  room  where 
she  lay.  It  was  partially  darkened  by  the 
half-dosed  shutters,  but  at  the  end  I  could 
perceive  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  lying 
on  a  small  French  bed,  with  a  flushed 
countenance,  and  every  indication  of 
coming  sickness. 

There  was  a  second  bed  in  the  room, 
and  as  my  eyes  glanced  towards  it|  in  a 


casual  manner,  Mr.  Germain  addieised 
me,  "  You  are  no  doubt  surprised  to  see 
both  our  beds  in  the  same  apartment,  but 
my  child  and  I  never  part  even  in  sleep ; 
I  do  not  think  I  could  rest  but  with  the 
consciousness  of  her  being  near  me — »  it 
not  so,  Emily  P"  he  enquired,  bending  over 
her,  and  kissing  her  cheek.  The  answer 
he  received,  although  a  silent  one*  soffi- 
ciently  proved  that  their  love  was  matual, 
and  her  looks  were  quite  as  expressive  of 
fondness  as  his.  She  put  her  little  arms 
around  hisneckand  kissed  him  in  return  with 
equal  warmth.  "  Come,*'  thought  I,  much 
pleased  at  this  affectionate  scene,  **  there 
IS  some  genuine  sensibility  here."  I  took 
the  invalid's  hand  in  mine,  and  the  warmth 
of  it,  and  quick  throbbing  of  her  pulse, 
made  my  fears  but  too  truly  coincide  with 
his.  But  not  wishing  to  increase  bis 
anxiety  by  expressing  them,  I  treated  the 
matter  lightly,  and  expressed  my  opinion 
that  it  was  merely  a  cold,  consequent  on 
her  immersion,  which  would  not  be  of  the 
least  consequence,  and  begged  him  not  to 
be  alarmed.  He  did  not  seem  satisfied, 
and  our  further  conversation  was  broken 
off  by  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  sent  for  to  some  distance  early  in 
the  morning,  and  his  final  judgment  con- 
firmed both  our  opinions,  sadly  indeed. 
And,  great  God,  when  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  overpowering,  the  agonixiog  burst  of 
misery  Uiat  followed  his  departure.  I 
really  thought  the  wretched  Ikther  had 
lost  hu  reason.  I  never  saw  complete 
misery  depicted  in  any  man's  countenance 
before,  nor,  thank  God,  since ;  all  restraint 
which  my  presence  might  have  occasioned 
at  first,  vanished,  as,  with  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes,  his  very  being  seemed  lost  in 
the  fervour  of  his  exclamation.  **  Great 
and  omniscient  Creator,"  he  i^ped, 
"  take  all  I  possess  beside.  Blast  my 
existence  even  more  than  it  is  already 
withered ;  curse  the  ground  I  walk  on ; 
root  me  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
spare,  oh,  spare  my  darling  child  I" 

During  the  time  that  he  was  giving  vent 
to  this  violent  paroxysm  of  feeling,  I  had 
stood  quite  confounded  at  what  I  consi- 
dered the  wild  and  incoherent  raving  of  a 
madman ;  but  immediately  after,  falling 
almost  insensible  into  a  chair,  he  burst 
into  such  a  sad,  such  a  desponding,  over- 
flow of  grie(  ^that  as  I  saw  the  large  tears 
forcing  their  way  through  his  long  lank 
fingers,  I  confess  it  was  as  much  as  1  could 
do  to  curb  the  strength  of  my  own*  I 
endeavoured    by  eveiy   means   in  my 
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power»  to  assuage  his  disquietude,  but  I 
tried  in  vain  ;  and  as  I  felt  that  my  con- 
tinain^  any  longer  would  be  painful  to 
both  of  us,  I  shortly  quitted  him.  The 
following  morning  I  called  again,  and 
found  the  poor  child  tossing  in  all  the  de- 
lirium of  fever,  and  her  dbtracted  father 
sitting  gazing  on  her  with  symptoms  of 
even  greater  sickness  and  danger. 

I  have  heard,  seen,  and  experienced,  the 
tender^  anxious,  and  untiring  care .  of  a 
mother,  but  never  found  any  to  equal  the 
affection  possessed  for  that  little  sufferer 
by  that  weak  dying  man.     Nothing  could 
compel  him  to  quit  his  post ;  his  meals 
were   either  entirely  neglected,   or  hur- 
riedly swallowed,  and  I  feared  with  but 
too  much  justice,  that  his  weak  frame  and 
infirm  health,  would  fall  a  victim  to  his 
persevering  and  laborious  attention,  ^fter 
the  lapse  of  some  time  the  fever  abated, 
and  she  began  rapidly  to  recover.   Youth, 
and  the  great  care  she  received,  finally 
conquereOy  and  her  convalescence  became 
daily  more  confirmed.     Not  so  with  her 
care-worn  parent.    As  the  cause  of  his 
anxiety  decreased,  his  weakness  and  las- 
situde gained  ground,  and  I  watched  with 
concern  the  rapid  advance  of  settled  de* 
cay. 

He  had  evinced  towards  me,  during  my 
visits,  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  told  me 
phunly,  that  he  was  not  ungrateful  for  any 
little  attention  I  was  capable  of  rendering, 
and  I  in  return  felt  really  attached  to  a 
man,  whom  I  found  to  possess  a  heart, 
although    torn  by  the    rude    adversity 
of  the  world,  rife  in  the  most  sterling 
qoalities;  and    I    sighed    to    think,  as 
1   gazed  on    his  worn  and    attenuated 
frame,    how    probable   it  was,    that  so 
recent  an  acquaintance  would  be  curtailed 
by  the  hand  of  death.    At  length,  on  the 
restoration  of  his  daughter's  heaJth,  Mr. 
Germain  took  to  his  bed.    I  saw  that  na- 
ture coold  hold  out  no  longer,  and  that 
ahsolate   necessity   had    compelled   him 
to  do  so— indeed,  I  subsequently  learned, 
that  it  had  been  his  child's  indisposition 
which  made  him  quit  it  at  all,  for  that  he  had 
been  keeping  it  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
previous  to  that  event 

^  My  dear  friend,"  said  he  to  me,  one 
day  as  I  sat  at  his  bed-side,  <«  your  kind- 
ness both  to  me  and  my  child,  demands 
not  a  little  confidence  on  my  part,  and  if 
Tou  will  have  patience  to  listen  to  the  re- 
lation of  my  misfortunes,  I  will  give  you, 
as  near  as  I  can,  a  true  sketch  of  them-^ 
they  will  be  of  little  consequence  to  me 


shortly,  for  you  must  be  aware,  I  am  a 
dying  man." 

''With  regard  to  your  last  remark,"! 
answered, ''  before  I  altogether  accede  to 
it,  allow  me  to  qualify  my  opinion  a  little, 
with  what,  I  trust,  you  will  not  consider 
too  great  a  liberty.  I  confess,  that  in  your 
present  condition  you  are  rapidly  declin- 
ing, and  I  have  no  doubt,but  if  you  perse- 
vere in  your  present  line  of  conduct,  that 
it  will  eventually  prove  fatal ;  but  you 
must  really  excuse  me,  if  I  contend  for  it, 
that  your  best  remedy  lies  in  your  own 
hands.  Your  present  indisposition  arises, 
not  entirely  from  physical  causes,  but  is 
the  natural  result  of  some  mental  depres- 
sion, which,  as  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  if  it 
were  only  for  your  child's  sake,  you  ought 
to  overcome.  Recollect  that  you  are  still  a 
young  man,  and  believe  me,"  I  added  as 
impressively  as  I  could,  '<  that  should  it 
please  the  Almighty  to  prolong  your  ex- 
istence, you  must  yet  learn  to  treat  as  the 
consequent  evils  of  our  mortality,  what  is 
now  hurrying  you  to  a  premature  grave. 
I  can  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  you ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  view  life 
through  a  wrong  medium ;  I  truly  believe 
you  must  have  met  withsomesad  reverses; 
indeed  nothing  but  heavy  calamities  could 
have  produced  such  an  effect.  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  our  path  through  this 
life  is  not  always  strewed  with  thorns,  we 
meet  flowers  quite  as  often." 

He  shook  his  head  in  silence,  and  mut- 
tered, rather  than  repeated,  the  following 
lines — 

"  Go  to  the  raging  sea,  and  sav,  be  still  i 
Bid  the  wUd  lawless  wares,  obey  thy  will ;     ^ 
Preach  to  the  storm,  and  reason  with  despair  ; 
But,  tell  not  misery's  son— that  life  is  fair.'' 

"  Well,"  I  persisted,  "  if  you  continue 
in  that  strain,  I  see,  indeed,  there  is  little 
use  in  my  using  any  endeavour  to  reason 
with  you,  but  religion  at  least  ought  to 
teach  us  to  bear  the  bitter  rubs  of  this 
world  with  fortitude." 

Although  I  spoke  so  bravely,  my  heart 
was  swelling  within  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sad,  and  mournful  pathos  with 
which  he  repeated  that  beautiful  quo- 
tation. Poor  fellow,  it  was  but  too  ap- 
propriate— for  he  was,  indeed,  the  off- 
spring of  misery! 

"  Believe  me,  my  true,  my  only  friend," 
said  he,  turning  his  pale  face  towards  me, 
**  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  your  assi- 
duous endeavours  to  bring  calm  to  a  heart, 
now  long  breaking — ^but  all  is  unavait- 
iog,  and  whether  I  have  just  cause  to 
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ahun  life  or  nott  you  Bhall  judge.  For  the 
confidence  I  am  about  to  repose  in  you»  I 
will  not  hurt  yoiur  aensibility  by  demaud- 
ing  your  silence ;  your  ovn  heart,  1  am 
convinced,  will  prompt  you  to  cast  a  veil 
over  the  knowledge  of  the  scenes  I  am 
about  to  present  before  you :  not  for  my 
sake  do  I  mention  this,  but  for  that  of  the 
poororpban  I  will  shortly  leave  behind.  Oh 
God,"  he  added,  clomping  his  hands,  and 
looking  upwards,  *^  for  this  alone  do  I  re- 
gret leaving  a  world,  in  which  I  have  met 
with  little  else  but  misfortune !" 

He  remained  wrapt  in  thought  for  some 
moments,  and  then,  again  turning  towards 
me,  addressed  rac  thus: 

**I  had  almost  forgotten  my  promise, 
and  I  had  better  fulfil  it  at  once.  My  time 
will  be  short,  and  it  is  better  you  should 
hear  it  without  delay,  while  the  little 
strength  I  have  remains. 

**  1  shall  begin  at  my  birth,  as  you  are 
ignorant  of  every  circumstance  connected 
with  my  previous  life. 

**  I  was  born  in  affluence,  my  father  having 
been  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  I  must  do 
his  memory  the  justice  to  sny,  that  how- 
ever I  abused  it,  he  spared  no  expense  to 
procure  me  the  best  education.  My 
mother  died,  I  believe,  in  giving  me 
birth,  or,  at  all  events,  so  very  recently 
after,  that  1  never  knew  her  love :  this,  1 
think,  coupled  with  the  very  little  atteu' 
tion  my  father  paid  me  when  young,  tended 
in  a  great  measure,  to  make  me  what  I  con- 
fess I  was,  when  first  stepping  into  manhood 
— a  careless  spendthrift  and  idle  madcnp. 
What  1  mean  by  my  father's  want  of 
attention,  is  his  personal  inattention.  Re 
was  so  absorbed  in  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  rearing  up  my  brother  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  that  he  took  little 
notice  of  me,  when  a  boy  ;  iu  nil  other  re- 
spects he  was  the  most  indulgent  of  fa- 
thers, never  permitting  me  to  feel  the  want 
of  anything  that  money  could  procure. 
Indeed,  in  pecuniary  matters,  he  was 
always  too  generous ;  for  when,  on  the 
death  of  my  elder  brother,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  me,  the  idle  notions  i 
had  acquired  when  young,  hud  tal<en  too 
deep  a  root  when  I  arrived  at  a  more 
mature  age-  Plenty  of  money  had  obtained 
me  plenty  of  companions,  and  bad  habits 
were  contracted  by  my  frequent  intercourse 
with  those  whom  I  found,  when  too  late,  to 
possess  neither  the  principles  of  honour,  nor 
the  warm  feelings  of  dismterested  friend- 
ship. My  father,  in  later  years,  oflen  re- 
pionstrated  with  me,  on  the  selection  of 


aome  of  my  colDpao^>n0-— but  be,  poor 
man,  was  but  too  eaaily  deceived  in  any- 
thing tha^  did  not  immediately  appertain 
to  bis  daily  avocation ;  and  the  ready  ex- 
cuse, and  plausible  subterfuge*  would  si- 
lence, at  least  for  a  time,  what  I  used  thea 
to  term,  the  prejudices  of  tlie  old  mas. 

"  This  mode  of  life  did  not  last  long; 
my  father  having  engaged  in  a  heavy  spe- 
culation, which  failed,  he  was  ruined, 
and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  six  months 
afler,  in  gaol,  leaving  me  a  penny  less  or- 
phan, at  the  age  of  twenty.  But  wlty  need 
I  dwell  on  the  details  of  my  folly  ?  I  was 
a  helpless,  almost  a  homeless  outcast ;  my 
gay,  thoughtless  companions  cut  me  openly 
ill  the  street,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  who,  less  hardened  than  the  re5t, 
would  kindly  commiserate  me  on  iny  late 
dreadful  bereavement,  ask  me  some  im- 
pertinent prying  question, and  sigh  as  they 
expressed  their  unfortunate  inability  to 
render  me  any  assistance,  and  their  hopes 
that  1  should  be  able  to  procure  some  aiJ 
from  those  who  were  better  able  to  give  it. 
Dut  enough  of  such  recollections.  After 
fluttering  about  different  parties,  and 
meeting  with  nothing  but  disappointment 
at  every  step,  1  was  quite  conteut,  my 
little  stock  of  money  being  reduced  to  a 
mere  nothing,  to  accept  the  post  of  clerk 
in  a  scrivener's  office.  How  often  used  1 
to  curiic  my  infatuation  iu  neglecting  more 
serious  affairs  in  my  father  s  lifetime,  as  po- 
verty, misery,  and  every  filthy  attendant  on 
my  degrading  situation,  surrounded  me. 
In  tins  position  I  remained  for  nearly 
eighteen  montlis,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  an  event  happened,  which 
under  any  circumstances  1  should  have 
considered  fortunate,  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  received  it  as  a  divine  interposi- 
tion to  rescue  me  from  such  a  state  of 
squalid  wretchedness.  By  the  death  of  a 
distant  relative,  who  died  abroad,  I  sud- 
denly became  master  of,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  large  fortune,  it  was  at 
all  events  more  than  a  competence,  and 
so  unexpected  was  its  arrival,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  the  reality  of  my  own 
senses.  1  was  disgusted  at  the  cruel  and 
ungrateful  treatment  1  had  received  in  my 
own  country,  and  went  abroad,  trusting 
that  by  a  more  general  intercourse  with 
the  world,  I  might  perhaps  obtain  in  a  fo- 
reign land  a  happiness  that  had  beea 
denied  me  at  hontie. 

**  Possessed  of  feelings  thus  soured,  the 
light,  and  to  me,  frivolous  disposition  of 
the  French,  was  not  very  consonant,  and 
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my  stay  there  was  consequently  short  I 
Bnally  settled  near  Geneva.  The  subliraity 
md  awful  grandeuf  of  that  country,  wiled 
away  my  thoughts  from  the  harrowing 
conviction  I  had  formed  of  the  seU 
Bt^hness  of  man,  and  I  turned  my  mind 
from  bitter  retrospection,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  stupendous  works  of 
God  around  nqe. 

^'  1  iiad  been  there  scarcely  two  months^ 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
Harcourt ;  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  if 
tiie  ties  of  nationality  were  not  sufficient 
to  secure  my  friendship,  his  frank  open- 
lu-arted  good  nature  would  have  shortly 
iiibured  my  admiration  and  respect.  His 
only  daughter  accompanied  him. 

*'  I  have  now  arrived  at  a  momentous 
crisis  in   my  life.     To  this  acquaintance 
do  I  owe  years  of  misery,  and  an  early 
grave.       1   spent  much   of  my   time   in 
their  company,  as  I  was  always  a  welcome 
guest ;  and  in  such  delightful  society  first 
lilt  the  genial  influence  ol'  unimpaired  hap- 
piness. Oh !  those  were  happy  days  indeed; 
such,  alas,  as  were  not  long  to  continue. 
In  addition  to  the  most  elegant  acconi- 
pllshments,  which  the  wealth  of  an  over 
indulgent  father    could    procure,  nature 
Lad  bestowed  on  Miss  Harcourt  attrac- 
tions,   which  all  the   factitious   acquire- 
ments of  this  world  could  scarcely  make 
more  perfect.     That  she    ^vas    beautiful, 
lovely  beyond  expression,  i^  a  fact  which 
could  never  be  doubted  for  a  moment  by 
any  whci  saw  her ;  when  I  first  did,  my 
heart    glided  almost  imperceptibly  from 
one  grade  of  the  gentle  passion  to  another, 
until  from  admiration  my  love  arose  to  a 
height,  that  I  fear,  approached  too  near 
my  adoration  for  my  Creator. 

^^  In  the  midst  of  such  a  delirium,  l)e- 
forc  I  had  sufficiently  weighed,  in  my  own 
mind,  the  responsibility  of  the  step  I  was 
about  to  take,  I  made  her  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  which  she  accepted  ;  and  I  thus 
became  bound  for  ever  to  a  person  whom 
1  had  not  known  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  The  delighted  father  did  not  for 
a  moment  withhold  his  consent  to,  what 
lie  considered,  the  confirmation  of  both 
our  happiness.  Could  the  poor  kind 
old  man  uoyf  look  from  his  grave,  he 
would  mourn  what  the  consummation  of 
that  seeminghappyunionhasbeen;  and  had 
I,  then,  the  slightest  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter I  was  linking  myself  to  for  life, 
I  would  have  plighted  my  troth  to  a 
harpy  as  soon  I  How  I  laugh  at  my 
own  folly>  as  I  no.w  think  of  the  raptur^ 


I  contemplated  from  our  marriage  ;  th^ 
certain  domestic  beatitude,  and  all  the 
joyful  ^vents  consequent  on  the  possession 
of  such  a  treasure.  In  facty  my  love  was 
too  pure,  too  genuine,  to  have  merited 
the  cruel  requital  it  received- 

"  After  our  marriage  we  returned  to 
England,  and  we  had  not  been  there  long 
until  the  first  reverse  my  happiness  re- 
ceived hapnened — my  father-in-law  died, 
and  I  felt  all  the  regret  at  his  loss,  which 
bis  unremitting  kindness  to  me  den^anded ; 
but  yet  I  now  rejoice  he  did  die  then. 
Better  a  qiiie^gravethanto  liveand  witness 
the  sad  events  that  ensued.  My  grjef  a(; 
his  loss  was  shortly  mitigated,  by  the 
rather  premature  birth  of  my  poor  little 
Emily,  by  y^hich  I  considered  the  hopoe  of 
pur  mutual  love  to  be  rendered  more  secure. 
How  subsequent  events  justified  such  a 
supposition  is  yet  to  be  told. 

*'  A  couple  of  months  after  the  birth  of 
this  our  first  and  only  child,  we  wc^'c  in- 
vited to  spend  some  time  with  a  friend  of 
my  late  father-in-law *s  ;  and,  as  1  was  al- 
ways most  desirous  of  contributing  in 
every  respect  to  my  wife's  pleasurtj,  I 
readily  accepted  of  it,  as  she  seemed  to 
express  a  desire  to  that  effect.  It  was  at 
this  place  I  first  met  him,  whose  foul  and  ' 
cursed  act  has  blackened  the  current  of  my 
existence !  Charles  Parker  was  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  hi§  family ;  his  father, 
who  had  held  a  hig)i  rank  in  th^  army,  died 
on  foreign  service,  leaving  his  widow  and 
this  son,  then  a  mere  phild,  to  enjoy  undis- 
turbed tlie  splendid  fortune  he  left  behind 
him.  It  is  almost  needless  to  enter  into 
the  minute  features  of  his  character,  as 
the  progress  of  my  eventful  history  will 
form  the  best  commentary  on  ^hem. 
When  1  first  saw  himt  he  was  indeed 
a  person  who  would  be  most  likely,  I 
should  think,  to  attract  at  first  sight :  of 
commanding  stature,  and  lightly, -though 
nervously,  formed ;  his  lofly  carriage,  and 
dignified  mien,  were  eminently  calculated 
to  captivate,  and  pre-engage  any,  who  did 
not  know  the  devil's  heart  that  dwelt  be- 
neath so  very  prepossessing  an  exterior. 
Join  to  this  the  utmost  suavity  of  man- 
ner, a  good  address,  high  conversational 
powers,  and)  above  all,  the  military  post 
he  then  held, — he  being  at  that  time  a 
lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  — th  light  (dra- 
goons ;  and  I  believe  you  will  admit  his 
powers  of  captivatiofi  with  the  softer  sex 
could  seldom  fail  to  meet  with  the  most 
complete  success.  Notwithstanding  his 
perfections  I  did  not,  after  a  little  efpe- 
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rience,  mach  admire  bim.  Even  in  the 
pretence  of  his  superiors,  both  in  rank 
and  age,  there  was  an  *  odi  profanum  vul- 
gus  *  stamped  on  his  proud  broir,  and  a 
perpetual  curl  on  his  thin  lip,  which 
seemed  to  despise  all  around  him.  This 
sneer  never  left  him  but  in  the  society  of 
females,  and  then  all  was  placid,  for  he 
reigned  unrivalled ;  and  I  had  many  op- 
(lortunities  of  witnessing  such  lucid  inter- 
vals, as  the  house  was  full  of  visitors. 
The  evident  pleasure  his  attention 
excited  In  some,  the  poor  attempts 
at  indifference  in  others,  were  all  so  much 
incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of  his  vanity ; 
and  I  frequently  have  seen  him  give  an 
almost  imperceptible  chuckle  of  pleasure, 
as  he  saw  the  effect  he  created  when 
be  laid  himself  out  to  play  the  agreeable, 
and  gave  loose  to  the  mcinating  and  conti- 
nuous play  of  his  eloqaence. 

<<  My  jealous  surveillance,  on  my  wife's 
account,  was  first  raised  by  a  warning 
which  I  received.  I  found  it  thrust  into 
my  glove,  and  written  in  a  hasty  manner, 
with  a  pencil  on  a  small  scrap  of  paper ; 
it  was  conveyed  in  a  distich,  and  ran 
thus  :— 

^'Keep  a  sharp  cautious  eye  on  those  whom 

yon  love, 
And  orisa  a  friend's  vramiog,  though  found  in  a 

glove.* 

**  I  watched  closely,  but  could  not  per- 
ceive the  slightest  cause  to  justify  my  ap- 
{>rehensions ;  I  even  thought  my  wife  was 
ooked  on  by  Parker  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  indifference,  that  a  man  of  his 
professed  gallantry  could  at  all  evince. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  jealous  and  uneasy — 
for  true  love,  in  such  a  case,  could  not 
but  be  so— -and  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  excuse  and  return- 
ing home.  I  had  not  been  there  long, 
when  some  legal  affairs  demanded  my 
personal  attendance  in  London,  and  1  was 
most  anxious  that  my  wife  should  accom- 
pany me;  but  she  either  felt  or  feigned 
illness,  and  I  was  compelled  to  proceed 
alone,  after  making  every  preparation  for 
what  might  turn  out  to  be  rather  a  pro- 
tracted absence.  This  was  the  first  sepa- 
ration since  our  marriage,  and,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  it  was  felt  deeply. 

**  Nothwithstanding  the  usual  slow  and 
tedious  progress  of  law,  I  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  close  nearly  a  week 
sooner  than  I  had  anticipated  :  and  it  was 
with  feelings,  only  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  been  placed  as  I  then  wa8,*-but 
ahortly  marriedi  and  returning  from  a 


first  absence,«-4hat  can  at  all  andentaad 
the  joy  I  felt. 

"  i  remember  well,  how  on  the  rosd  I 
beguiled  many  an  otherwise  tedious  hoar, 
in  supposition  of  what  would  be  likely 
to  be  the  expressions  of  my  wife's  plea* 
sure  at  my  unexpected  return,  and  hov  I 
anticipated  the  rapture  I  myself  should  ex- 
perience, at  clasping  my  child  to  my  breast 
once  more.  At  length  the  long-wished 
for  destination  drew  nigh,  and,  although 
my  carriage  flew,  I  could  scarce  restraia 
the  ardour  of  my  feelings  as  I  drove  up  the 
lawn  in  front  of  my  house.  My  happine» 
received  a  sickening  check,  as  I  descried  a 
horse  at  my  door.  I  could  not  mistake  it— I 
had  seen  it  before.  It  was  a  strongs  well- 
limbed  charger,  of  a  queer  colour,  and  I 
knew  belonged  to  Parker.  The  mysterious 
warning  I  received  at  ,  rushed  to  my 

mind,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad 
ere  I  reached  the  hall-door.  One  of  my  ser- 
vants held  the  horse ;  and  so  confounded 
was  the  rascal  at  my  sudden  appearance, 
that  he  let  the  rein  go,  and  the  liberated 
animal  tore  madly  down  the  lawn.  Ku 
wonder  the  fellow  stared  at  me  so,  with 
his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets; 
for,  1  ain  sure,  if  my  features  rightly  re- 
flected the  flaming  passions  of  my  breast, 
I  must  have,  indeea,  looked  more  like  a 
demon  than  a  man. 

^  A  moment  sufficed  to  place  me  at  the 
door  of  our  general  sitting  apartment  I 
opened  it;  and  you  may,  perhape,  form  a 
slight  idea  of  the  fever  of  my  mind,  when 
I  tell  you  the  scene  that  met  my  eyes. 
Did  I  find  the  partner  of  my  life  like  the 
virtuous  wife  of  Collatinus,  intent  on  some 
of  her  domestic  duiies;  or,  what  woald 
have  been  more  grateful  to  my  view,  en- 
gaged in  her  maternal  cares  of  tending  our 
child  ?  Far  from  it.  Seated  on  a  sofa, 
with  the  scoundrel  Parker,  (who,  I  suppose, 
had  heard  my  hurried  step  on  the  stairs,) 
just  arisen  from  beside  her,  she  sat  utterly 
spell-bound,  and  almost  froaeen  to  death  by 
terror  at  my  sudden  entrance.  No  eager 
flush  was  on  her  cheek  to  welcome 
home  him  who  would  have  died  to  serve 
her.  A  guilty  palor  was  cast  over  her 
face,  and  she  swooned  away  before  me. 
But  what  did  I  do,  you  will  naturally 
ask,  to  the  villain  who  had  thus  dared  to 
invade  the  happiness  of  the  absent? — I 
will  tell  you.  With  the  utmost  self-pos- 
session he  came  forward,  as  if  to  explain. 
I  waved  him  off  authoritatively,  and 
pointed  significantly  to  the  door.  *  Your 
way  liea  theroi  sir/  said  I.  *  Never  dare  to 
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your  foot  beyond  the  thresfahold  of  ray 
again,  or,  by  heaven !  you  wiJl  repent 
t«'      He  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
i^nd  smiled  at  me  with  the  most  cutting 
eoQtempt.    To  look  at  me  now,  you  would 
\itt,le  credit  the  great  bodily  vigour  I  then 
possessed.    But  what  strength  could  have 
borne  the  constant  pressure  of  woes  like 
mine.     I  rushed  on  him,  clasped  him  round 
t,he  waist  with  the  force  of  a  giant,  dragged 
Iiim»  in  despite  of  his  powerful  efforts,  to 
tlie  head  of  the  stairs,  and  flung  him,  with 
t\\e  impetus  of  an  engine,  down  the  long 
flight.     I  recollect  hisjBabre  caught  in  the 
bannisters,  but  it  was  unable  to  save  him ; 
they  broke  sharply  off,  and  he  rolled  head- 
long to  the  very  foot,  where  he  lay  stunned 
&nd  motionless.     From  that  day,  I   may 
date  the   commencement  of  my  misery. 
V^hen  confidence  is  once  broken  between 
man  and  wife,  farewell  all  hope  of  domestic 
happiness :  the  chord  of  conjugal  love  once 
snapped,  can  never  be  united.     So  ft  was 
^ith  us.    Not,  however,  that  I  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  had  as  yet,  by  any 
thing  more  than  biere  levity  of  manner, 
forfeited  her  title   to  my  affection  and 
respect.    A  female  relative,  on  whom  I 
had  every  reliance,  had  been  residing  in 
the  bouse  during  the  entire  of  my  absence. 
The  frequent  visits  of  Parker  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  prevent ;  but  her  presence 
effectually  debarred  that  wretch  from  pro- 
secuting  his  diabolical    project,   further 
than  estranging  my  wife's  affections  from 
me,  and  planting  in  her  weak  bosom  the 
seeds  of  future  remorse  and  shame. 

"  Strange,  I  could  not  but  love  her  still. 
Oh,  wretched  simpleton  that  I  was,  to 
believe  I  could  reclaim  one  who  had  given 
me  but  too  sure  a  proof  of  the  fickleness 
and  depravity  of  her  heart  I  and  yet  I  did 
love  her  dearly— passionately  I 

*'  About  a  fortnight  after  the  event  just 
told,  a  gentleman  called  on  me.  He  told 
me  he  came  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  Lieu- 
tenant Parker,  and  he  regretted  that  his 
visit  had  been  so  long  delayed,  but  pleaded, 
as  his  excuse,  the  shattered  arm  of  that 
gallant  officer,  which  had  confined  him  to 
his  bed ;  *  consequently,  my  dear  sir,'  said 
he,  *you  must  pardon  his  want  of  attention.' 
I  accepted  the  challenge  with  eager- 
ness, even  with  pleasure,  trusting  that  I 
might  now  wipe  off  the  stun  my  honour 
had  received,  or  end  an  exbtence  that  had 
already  become  unbearable.  I  little 
thought,  at  that  time,  what  I  was  still  fur- 
ther to  endure.  We  met  about  two  miles 
from  where  I  Ured;  and  when  on  the  ground 


I  perceived  Parker  still  wore  a  sling  for  his 
arm,  and  he  looked  pale  and  languid.  I 
advanced,  and  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  his 
capability  of  supporting  the  character  of 
a  principal,  at  least  for  the  present,  assuring 
him,  that  at  any  future  period,  I  should  be 
most  willing  to  resume  the  present  business. 
In  acting  thus,  believe  me,  I  was  more 
influenced  by  tlie  desire  that  neither  of  us 
should  have  any  advantage,  than  from  any 
motives  of  commisseration. .  I  did  not  wuh 
that  my  revenge  should  be  impaired  by  any 
inequality :  I  wished  the  balance  equal. 
From  the  haughty  answer  I  received,  and 
the  fire  of  unquenchable  malice  that  beamed 
in  his  eyes,  my  passions  became  again  in- 
flamed, and  I  longed  for  hii^blood  with  all 
the  ardour  that  he  did  for  mine.  We  ex- 
changed two  shots,  and  neither  proved 
effective.  Parker's  second  declared,  that 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  injured 
honour  of  his  friend  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  my  second  also  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  affair  should  then  end. 

*^ '  Mr.  Parker's  honor,  may  be  satisfied,' 
said  I,  ^  but  it  is  now  my  turn  to  vindicate 
mine,'  and  notwithstanding  the  violent  op- 
position I  received  from  both  seconds,  I 
persevered  and  gained  my  point.  We 
again  fired,  and  the  cloth  cap  that  Parker 
wore  flew  from  his  head;  proving  how 
very  near  I  had  gone  to  finally  redressing 
my  disgrace.  He  was  however  untouched, 
and  stood  firm.  I  received  a  slight  wound 
in  my  side,  and  notwithstanding  my  urgent 
entreaties,  I  was  obliged,  reluctantly,  to 
quit  the  field.  As  I  was  turning  to  depart, 
Parker  called  out  to  me,  '  Germain,'  said 
he,  <  by —  I'  swearing  an  awful  oath ;  *  I 
have  not  yet  done  with  you.'  Dreadfully 
did  he  fulfil  his  promise,  and  bitterly  did 
he  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  rashness. 
-  **  Almost  immediately  after  this  occur- 
rence I  sold  my  house,  dismissed  my  ser- 
vants, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  on 
whose  fidelity  I  could  rely,  and  wentwith  my 
wife  to  Scotland,  where  1  thought  time  and 
change  of  scene  would  tend  to  dispel  the 
melancholy,  which,  despite  my  every  exer- 
tion, was  strongly  gaining  ground  on  me. 
My  wife's  feelings  seemed  utterly 
changed  towards  me,  and  I  often  thought 
from  her  manner,  that  she  even  loathed 
me.  Great  heaven !  could  she  but  have 
read  my  heart,  she  would  have  found  there^ 
what  might  perhaps  have  prevented  her 
from  taking  that  step,  which  was  also  my 
first  advance  towards  a  premature  grave- 
heart-broken  and  wretched  I 

<<  I  am  now  about  to  anive  at  a  part 
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where  I  feel  tnyielf  almost  incapable  of 
continuing  the  progrestive  thread  of  my 
narrative.  I  do  not  really  remember  what 
circumstances  happened  previous  to  her 
last  act  of  heartless  ingratitude.  I  have 
told  you  that  her  manner  quite  changed 
towards  me — it  did  so.  But  what  grieved 
mie  more  than  all  was  her  neglect  of  my 
beloved  child ;  her  manner  here  under- 
went a  most  unnatural  change,  for  all  the 
warm  sensibilities  of  a  mother  were  lost, 
and  absorbed,  in  her  deadly  hatred  for  its 
father. 

"  One  lovely  morning— the  day  is  but 
too  legibly  engraved  in  my  memory,  for  I 
well  remember  it  was  bright  and  lovely — 
she  presented  herself  before  me  with 
a  most  liappy  change  of  aspect ;  she  ap- 
peared light  and  merry,  and  no  longer 
received  my  advances  towards  reconcilia- 
tion with  coldness  or  hauteur ;  and  I  ac- 
cepted the  wished  for  transformation,  with 
thankfulness  to  heaven,  as  a  happy  presage 
of  returning  peace,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  in  the  hope,  that  she  had  for  ever 
renounced  all  thought  of  the  wretch  who  had 
been  the  primary  cause  of  a  schism  in  our  af- 
fection. Who  would  have  thought  so  lovely  a 
creature  could  have  harboured  the  hellish 
purpose  that  must  have  been  rankling  in 
her  breast ;  who  would  have  imagined  that 
the  smile  that  flitted  over  her  lips,  and 
which  forcibly  recalled  happier  days,  was 
only  a  veil  to  cloak  the  determination  of 
infamy,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  a  too  credu- 
lous husband.  The  day  I  speak  of  was 
Sunday — she  chose  the  Sabbath  as  the  day 
for  the  performance  of  a  scheme,  which 
she  knew  would  consign  me  to  future  mi- 
sery. *  She  was  going,'  as  she  told  me, 
'  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  did 
not  wish  my  attendance,  as  I  was  then  in 
a  very  weak  and  delicate  state  of  health.* 
I  was  ill,  very  ill  indeed,  but  it  was  the 
sickness  of  my  heart  more  than  the  body, 
for  I  already  felt  the  effects  of  my 
mental  anxiety.  I  threw  myself  on  my 
bed  almost  directly  afler  her  departure, 
and  I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  there ; 
but  when  I  awoke,  the  day  had  advanced 
far,  and  it  was  dusk.  I  inquired  from  the 
servants  if  their  mistress  had  returned,  and 
received  an  answer  hi  the  negative.  Din- 
ner hour  passed,  and  still  she  did  not  make 
her  appearance.  I  did  not  order  it  np, 
supposing  that  some  unavoidable  circum- 
stance had,  perhaps,  detained  her ;  and  for 
ffiy  own  paix,  I  had  neither  ihe  spirits  nor 
appetite  to  nartakc  of  any.    At  Idngth, 

Aig&t  set  B,  ha  toy  suspense  was  wound 


op  to  a  painful  degree.  I  rang  the  beH 
and  an  Old  valued  servant  answered  it 
He  seemed  astonished  at  seeing  me,  d€- 
daring  that  he  had  been  told  1  had  piw 
out  with  his  mistress.  I  became  astonished 
in  my  turn,  and  from  some  questions 
which  I  put  to  him,  the  secret  opened  In 
in  all  its  horrors  before  me,  and  like  2c 
electric  shock,  the  conviction  smote  mp. 
that  I  was  betrayed.  I  saw  that  the  soq 
of  my  happiness,  in  this  world,  was  set 
for  ever. 

"  For  nearly  three  weeks  I  was  despaired 
of.  'f  his  last  fell  blow  had  been  directed 
at  the  very  root  of  every  hope  of  earthly 
peace,  and  I  nearly  sunk  under  it.  WLen 
consciousness  returned,  in  direct  oppo?!- 
tion  to  the  reiterated  directions  of  my  phy- 
sicians, I  rose  from  my  bed.  There  w  as  a 
scorching  hell  witlitn  me,  which  seemed  to 
annihilate  all  corporeal  ailments,  and 
brace  my  siuews  to  execute  its  decisions. 
My  very  soul  recoiled  from  lying  on  a  sick 
couch,  when  every  exertion,  both  mental 
and  bodily,  should  be  directed  to  obtafa 
the  only  assuasive  now  left  to  my  strickea 
spirits.  Yes,  revenge  I  would  have.  For 
it  I  would  have  died ;  for  it  alone  did  I  Five ! 

'<  With  a  coolness  and  circumspection, 
which,  in  cooler  moments,  I  would  hare 
believed  myself  utterly  incapable  of  under 
the  present  trying  circumstances,  did  I 
make  every  arrangement  necessary  for  par- 
suing  the  path  I  had  marked  out  for  myself. 
How  I  went  through  it,  is  quite  inexplicable 
to  me  now.  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  my 
chamber  the  day  before  I  intended  leaviag 
Scotland,  wrapped  in  deep  contempla- 
tion of  my  present  forlorn  condition,  when 
my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  an  almost  im- 
perceptible knock  at  the  door.  I  desired 
the  person  to  enter,  and  a  maid,  whom  I 
had  kept  in  my  service  to  take  care  of  my 
child,  entered.  She  was  only  remainiog 
for  a  few  hours  more  to  mind  the  child,  as 
I  had  determined  to  dismiss  every  servant 
hi  the  house  at  the  time  of  my  wife's  elope- 
ment, except  poor  old  Thomas,  who  bad 
been  as  much  deceived  by  them  as  myself. 
When  she  came  into  the  room,  her  eyes 
#ere  red  and  swollen  from  long  weeping, 
and  she  was  quite  unable  to  articulate  a 
Word. 

«*  <  What  ails  you,  my  poor  girl  ?»  I  in- 
quired, in  a  soothing  tone, — for  I  deeply 
sympathised  with  any  one  who  bore  even 
a  semblance  to  what  I  suffered. — ^^Does 
the  curse  of  continue  calamiti^  fall  even 
on  those  who  dwell  beneath  the  same  roof 
irithmc?' 
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<'H^  comrubWe  sobs  prevented  her 
from  replying;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  most  earnest  entreaties,  and  even  coni- 
mandsy  that  I  could  compel  her  to  restrain 
her  griefy  and  give  me  an  explanation  of 
its  cause.     With  a  sad  and  contrite  heart 
she  confessed  all,  and  on  her  knees«  with 
the  most  urgent  supplications,  did  she  beg 
my  forgiveness.  She  had  been  seduced  by 
the  bribes  and  threats  of  Parker,  who  had 
followed  my  foot-steps  with  the  uncompro- 
mbing  ferocity  of  an  hungry  wolf,  to  con- 
nive, and  even  take  part,  in  the  abduction 
of  my  wife  i  thus  gratifying  her  cupidity, 
and  satisfying  bis  revenge  at  the  same  time. 
The  whole  affair  had   been  carried    on 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  my  wife. 
She  used  regularly  to  correspond  with  Par- 
ker, who  had  taken  temporary  lodgings  in 
the  neighbourhood.    All  this  the  girl  told 
me,  and  she  also  gave  me  some  valuable  in* 
formation  relative  to  their  intended  desti- 
nation. She  assured  me,  that  no  fbar  of  the 
consequences  had  prompted  her  to  make 
this  confession,  but  from  the  dreadful  effect 
it  had  on  me.    She  could  not  endure  life 
until  she  had  obtained  my  forgiveness.  Sad 
and  wretched,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
change,  that  could  awaken  the  sympathy 
of  a  partaker  in  such  a  crime  I 

^<  I  assumed  a  fictitious  name,  and  com- 
menced my  search  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  for  me  now  to  relate  the  various 
means  I  took  to  gain  a  clue  to  the  fugitives ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Having  gleaned  some 
slight  information,  that  parties  answering 
to  those  I  sought,  had  gone  to  Paris, 
thither,  therefore,  I  repaired:  but,  alas! 
with  the  same  bad  fortune.  Having  been 
tossed  about,  travelling  firom  one  place  to 
another,  at  one  time  supposing  them  within 
my  grasp,  and  at  another,  sunk  in  despair 
at  my  disappointment,  I  at  length  took 
ill  in  Germany.  In  the  city  of  Dresden  I 
lay  for  nearly  four  months;  reason  wa- 
vered, and  the  addition  of  confirmed 
insanity  was  about  to  be  heaped  on  my 
other  tnisfortunes.  After  remaining  until 
my  convalescence  was  sufficient  to  permit 
my  taking  the  road  again,  I  retraced  my 
steps  to  London.  My  poor  little  girl  had 
accompanied  me  through  all  my  peregri- 
nations, and,  I  believe,  under  heaven,  it 
was  by  the  mild  and  assuaging  influence  of 
her  presence,  that  I  was  enabled  to  bear 
the  fhll  weight  of  all  my  misfurtunes. 

**  I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the  front 
window  of  my  lodgings  in  — '-^  street  It 
wfltf  a  dreadful  nij^t ;  the  rain  fell  iii  tbN 
reats;  bat  the  righsbg  of  At  t'mA  «ad 


the  dashing  rain,  were  but  too  well  attuned 
to  the  depressed  state  of  my  spirits.  It 
was  pitchy  dark ;  but  a  lamp  before  the 
door,  and  just  under  the  window  where 
I  sat,  with  my  sleeping  girl  on  my  knees, 
caused  the  hastening  passengers,  as  they 
hurried  past  it,  to  be  thrown  into  a  full 
glare  of  iignt  Both  my  mind  and  body 
were  ill  at  ease,  and  there  was  something 
consoling  in  seeing  the  outward  objects  as 
dark  and  gloomy  as  the  thoughts  with 
which  I  was  oppressed. 

''  A  figure  suddenly  passed,  which  made 
my  very  heart  leap  from  its  place.  Muffled 
as  it  was,  in  a  large  cloak  from  head  to 
foot,    it  was  too    indelibly  engraven  on 
my  recollection  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  he 
whom  I  had  been  seeking  so  long.     I  laid 
my  sleeping  child  on  a  sofa,  seized  my  hat, 
and  despite  the  pelting  storm,  grasped  my 
pistols,  thrust  them  into  my  waistcoat,  and 
sallied  out  without  even  a  cloak  to  protect 
me  from  its  fury.      I  cared  little  for  it ;  a 
storm  was  raging  within  my   breast,   in 
comparison  to   which,    it    was   a    calm. 
Although   he  walked  fast,    he    had  not 
gone    twenty    paces    before   T  shut   the 
hall-door  after  me.    There  were  scarcely 
any  in  the  street,  but  ourselves,  and  I 
could  distinctly  discern  the  figure,  as  it 
parsed  the  distant  gas-lights.      With  a 
quick,  yet  noiseless  step,  I  fbllowed  him, 
until  the  desired  movement  was  made.  He 
dived  down  an  unfrequented  street,  where 
I  knew  our  conference  would  be  uninter- 
rupted.    I  came  up  with  him,  and  tapped 
htm  smartly  on  the  shoulder.     He  turned 
round,  and    looked   inquisitively  at  me. 
There  was  no  intervention  of  divine  power 
to  mediate  between  the  modern  Idas  and 
the  ravisher  of  his  honour ;  nor  had  I,  like 
him  of  old,  the  consolation  of  contending 
in  the  cause  of  one  still  dear  to  me.     No; 
not  a  single  witness  was  there  to  view  the 
just  retribution  of  heaven.     Alone,  and 
face  to  face,  did  we  meet.     What  his  feel- 
ings might  have  been  I  know  not,  mine 
were  raised  to  a  high  state  of  excitement. 
I  think  at  first  he  took  me  for  a  robber,  for 
I  heard  him  cocking  a  pistol  under  his 
cloak. 

**  <  Parker,'  said  T,  <  you  mistake  me ; 
the  name  of  Germain  will,  I  think,  eluci- 
date your  doubts.  However,  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  armed,  as  my  business  will  admit 
of  no  postponement.  Take  your  stand 
against  that  wall ;  for  by  the  omnipotence 
of  him  whose  hand  directs  the  fury  of  this 
awful  night,  you  or  I  must  fidl  before  many 

misated  elapse/  <iwiU  not  stand  panTiiif 


frhere  I  feel  myself  almoa;  ^ 

continuing  the  progressiye 
narrative.  I  do  not  rually  rci 
circumstances  happened  prc\ 
last  act  of  heartless  ingratitu 
toll!  you  tijat  her  manner  ({ui 
towards  me — it  did  so.    But  « 
me  more  tlmn  ail  was  Iier  nr;.' 
beiovtd  cliild  ;  her  manner  h 
went  a  most  utinatiiral  change, 
w.inii  sensibilities  of  s  mother 
and  absorbed,  in  her  deadly  halt 
father. 

"  One  lovely  morning — the  d;i 
too  legibly  engraved  in  my  inem<i 
well  remember  it  was  bright  and 
flic    presented    herself  before    ni 
a  most  lt)i|>py  clumge   of  aspect ;  . 
peared  light  and  merry,  find  no 
received  my  advances  towards  red 
tion  with  coUtness  or  hauteur;  anil 
cepted  the  wi!ljed  for  trans formatii> 
thankfulness  to  heaven,  as  a  happy  | 
of  returning  peace,  and   I  congrai 
myself  in  the  hope,  that  she  had  fu 
renoonced  all  thought  oflhe  wretch  wl 
been  the  priiiinry  cause  of  a  schism  ini' 
fection.  Who  would  have  thoughtsolo* 
creature  could  have  harboured  the  h 
purpose  that  must  have  buen   raiiklii 
her  breast ;  who  would  have  imagiticii 
the  smile  that  flitted  over  her  lips, 
which  forcibly  recalled  hajipier  days. 
only  a  veil  lo  c!o;ik  the  determinati' 
infamy,  and  blind  ihe  eyes  of  a  too  en 
lous  husband.     The  duy  I  speak  of 
Sunday — she  chose  the  Siihbath  as  the 
for  the  perrormance  of  a  scheme,  wh 
e  lo  future  i 


she  knew  would  consign  n 
sery.  '  She  was  going,'  as 
*  to  hear  a  celebrated  pr 
not  wish  my  attendance,  i 
a  very  weak  and  delicate  i 
I  was  ill,  very  ill  indeed, 
sickness  of  my  heart  more 
for  I  already  felt  the 
mental  anxiety.  I  threw 
bed  almost  directly  afler 
and  f  know  not  how  long  f 
but  when  I  awoke,  the  da 
far,  and  it  was  dusk.  I  in 
servants  if  their  mistress  hi 
received  an  answer  in  the 
ner  hour  passed,  and  still  s 
her  appearance.  I  did  n< 
supposing  that  some  unnvi 
stance  had,  perhaps,  delair 
my  own  part,  I  had  neithe 
appetite  to  partake  of  at 
night  set  ia,  ind  my  suspi 


she  told  I 
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IS  lips  move,  and  he 
s  me  with  much  diffi- 
''  death  were  in  his 
^w  r  -       almost     iinpostihle 

kfM^f^^^  ic"^  "neaning  of  what  he 
Ik^  S**^  a*     -^*nwn  to  his  mouth. 
-    '    '*■  —uttered. 

M  him  before  whom 
■ '  said  It  with  a  qui- 
piure  station  in  this 
r  otherwise,  while 
.^  Iiome  to  offer,  she 
P  me,  so  help  me 

colour,    flitted 
*    '  the  dyine  man ; 
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tflte,  every  indulgence  that  the  fondest 
fether  could  procure,  did  I  administer  to 
my  poor  lost  Emily,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess ;  her  spirits  were  gone,  and  their  de- 
pression soon  brouglit  fearful  ravages  on 
her  frame.  I  siirrouuded  lier  with  com- 
panions of  her  owD  age,  but  it  made  my 
heart  bleed  to  see  the  contrast  between 
their  innocent  pratUeand  merry  loolu,  and 
the  pale  dejected  little  creature  that  sat  in 
the  midst  c^  them. 

One  day  I  received  an  invitation  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady,  who  was  most 
anxious  to  have  a  near  view  and  leant 
something  of  my  proteg6e,  and  I  was  re- 
quested on  no  account  to  omit  bringing 
tier  with  me.  Poor  dear,  thought  I,  as  1 
read  the  invitation,  shall  1  bring  you  to 
be  stared  at  by  a  room  full  of  curious  wo- 
men, like  some  strange  aniroal;  to  be 
talked  of  by  those  who  can  never  know 
the  sad  associations  that  are  connected 
with  you?  However,as  thenovelty  and  ex- 
citement might  tend  to  dispel  her  melan- 
choly for  at  least  one  night,  I  resolved  to 
accept  of  the  invitation  ;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed nightsheandldrove  to  Mrs.  's. 

When  we  entered  there  were  a  great 
many  people  assembled,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  evening,  I  was  not  a  little 
bantered  on  so  very  extraordinary  a  pos- 
session ;  and  many  of  my  male  friends 
went  so  far  as  to  whisper  certain  inuen- 
does  not  altogether  redounding  to  my 
credit.  I  laughed  their  jokei  off  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  on  my  departure  left  them 
as  wise  as  when  1  entered  the  bouse. 
But  how  did  my  innocent  charge,  the 
cause  of  all  this  excitement,  &re?  Passed 
from  one  lady  to  another — kissed,  nursed, 
and  asked  innumerable  questions,  which  I 
had  previonsly  schooled  her  how  to 
answer — the  poor  tittle  creature  was  sadly 
teased.  Seeing  the  tremulous  movement  of 
her  chin,  and  the  increasing  paleness  of 
her  cheeks,  as  mention  was  made  of  her 
parents,  I  beckoned  her  towards  me,  and 
asked  her  to  come  and  sit  near  me  on  tlie 
sofa.  She  walked  quickly  over,  hid  her  face 
in  my  breast,  and  the  feelings  which  had 
been  so  severely  tried  tliat  night,  broke 
loose,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  I  saw 
that  it  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and, 
cursing  my  want  of  foresight,  I  left  the 
place  at  once. 

As  I  was  passing  from  the  hall-door  to 
my  carriage,  tliere  were  two  or  three 
wretched  women  coming  up  the  street. 
They  were  dressed  in  all  the  shabby  finery 
of  uieir  summer  costume,  although  the 
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with  a  madman/  said  he;  ^  so  stand  aside, 
sir/  he  added,  with  a  haughty  wave  of  his 
arm, '  you  can  find  me  again  whenever  you 
choose.  I  will  give  you  my  address ; 
but,  at  present,  I  decline  acting.' 

*'  He  walked  on,  and  I  followed  him,  ab- 
solutely boiling  with  rage ;  and  when  I 
found  that  nothing  would  move  him,  I 
stepped  up  before  him,  and  prevented  his 
further  progress.  *  Detestable  scoundrel, 
do  you  mean  to  refuse  me  the  just  and  only 
reparation  which  your  infamous  wrongs  to 
roe  deserve  ?'  said  I,  with  clenched  teeth. 
*  Do  you  mean  to  do  this  ?'  *  Dolt,  fool,' 
he  cried,  stepping  back,  and  jerking  the 
cloak  off  his  right  shoulder,  *  take  it ;' 
and  he  snapped  a  pistol  into  my  face  .How 
he  missed  killing  me  on  the  spot,  I  know 
not,  but  the  ball  only  glanced  through 
the  skin  of  my  neck,  at  the  left  side,  in- 
flicting, however,  a  severe  wound,  the 
eschar  of  which  I  still  have  very  plainly. 
I  thought  at  the  moment,  from  the  se- 
vere pain  I  felt,  that  I  had  been  hurt 
mortally,  and  was  in  despair  lest  death 
might  frustrate  my  revenge.  I  grappled 
with  him,  tore  the  discharged  weapon  from 
his  grasp,  and  with  all  the  force  that  I 
could  muster,  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  it,  which 
sent  him  staggering  back  to  the  rails  of  an 
old  house  near.  They  were  wooden,  and 
quite  decayed ;  they  broke  off  with  his 
weight,  and  he  fell  headlong  down  the  deep 
and  narrow  area ! 

*<  I  remained  standing  at  the  brink,  try- 
ing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  condition, 
but  it  was  too  dark.  I  could  hear  him 
groan  very  much  at  first,  but  that  shortly 
ceased,  and  all  was  silent.  Afler  a  short 
interval,  I  heard  the  bolts  of  the  area-door 
drawn  back,  and  saw  a  servant  girl,  with  a 
light  in  her  hand,  as  it  opened.  The  wind 
at  once  blew  out  the  candle ;  but  what  the 
momentary  gleam  of  light  discovered,  was 
enough.  She  screamed,  and  rushed  back 
into  the  house.  Lying  with  his  feet  raised 
against  the  wall,  and  his  arms  wide  asunder, 
was  my  victim.  His  skull  had  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  the  little  flagged  space  around 
him,  was  literally  covered  with  his  blood. 
I  shall  never  forget  it ;  it  often  haunts  my 
sleep. 

"  How  I  escaped  home  I  know  not,  as 
several  people,  alarmed  by  the  report  of 
the  pistol,  hurried  to  the  spot  I,  however, 
gained  my  lodgings  in  safety,  and  Heavenly 
Father  I  what  were  my  feelings  on  finding 
my  poor  little  girl,  still  sleeping,  calm  as  an 
angel|  wh^re  I  had  left  her.  She  pttle  dreamt 


of  the  dreadful  part  her  father  had  been 
playing  within  the  space  of  the  half  hoar  I 
had  been  absent.  A  coroner's  inquest 
was  held  on  the  deceased  next  day,  and 
wilful  murder  denounced  against  acme 
person  or  persons  unknown. 

**I  flew  to  America,  not  from  any  selfish 
motives  of  self-preservation,  but  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  my  child  being  leh 
without  the  protection  of  her  best  and  only 
friend ;  had  it  not  been  for  thi%  my  own 
hand  would  have  executed  the  last  sad 
duties  of  the  offended  laws  of  my  countiy. 

For  four  years  I  remained  an  exile,  and 
would  have  continued  so  still,  but  for  the 
continued  diminution  of  my  health,  and  the 
increasing  languor  of  my  spirits.  I  felt  that 
my  days,  nay  hours,  were  numbered,  and 
I  wished  to  lay  my  bones  in  my  own  land. 

*'  ^  And  now,  my  patient  friend,'  con- 
cluded Mr.  Germain,  '  you  have  listened 
to,  and  I  believe  have  truly  sympathised 
with  me  in  all  my  misfortunes,  and  you 
now  partake  of  a  secret,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  locked  within  my  own  breast 
Promise  that  you  will  never  divulge  it,  at 
least  during  the  life  of  my  child.' 

"  I  did  so,  and  he  added  fervently, 
'  May  you  never  want  the  benefit  of  such 
a  comforter  as  you  have  proved  to  me ;  I 
can  now  die  in  the  conviction  of  possessing 
at  least  one  true  and  sincere  friend/ 

'*  When  Mr.  Germain  led  off*  speaking, 
he  was  completely  exhausted,  and  I  blamed 
myself  for  allowing  him  to  continue  a  re- 
cital which  caused  him  such  violent  agi- 
tation, but  the  various  attempts  I  had 
made  to  induce  him  to  discontinue,  at  least 
for  a  time,  had  invariably  met  with  a 
gentle,  but  firm  refusal. 

'<  On  my  calling  next  day,  I  found  that 
hu  exertions  of  the  previous  one,  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  and  that  he  was  considerably  worse. 
On  my  subsequent  visits,  finding  the 
determined  advance  of  his  dissolution, 
I  wrote,  contrary  to  his  wbhes,  to  a  medical 
friend  of  mine,  on  whose  skill  I  could  rely 
witli  confidence.  He  came,  but  his  opi- 
nion of  the  patient  was  hopeless.  He  told 
me  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  for  him 
to  last  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

**  I  was  sitting  at  his  bedside  as  usual, 
one  day — I  had  his  child  on  my  lap,  and 
I  saw  plainly  that  the  crisb  was  approach- 
ing, for  the  dullness  of  death  was  in  his 
eyes ;  at  length,  afier  the  silence  of  nearly 
an  hour,  only  broken  by  the  suppressed 
sobbing  of  his  little  daughter,  who  seemed 
terrified  to  death  at  the  worn  state  of  her 
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father,  I  perceived  his  lips  move,  and  he 
turned  round  towards  me  with  much  diffi- 
culty; the  rattles  of  death  were  in  his 
throat  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  he 
said.   I  bent  my  ear  down  to  his  mouth. 

<'  My  child,"  he  muttered. 

^*  Am  my  hope  is  in  him  before  whom 
you  will  shortly  stand/'  said  I,  with  a  qui- 
vering lip,  **  be  my  future  station  in  this 
life  one  of  prosperity  or  otherwise,  while 
life  lasts,  while  I  have  a  home  to  offer,  she 
shall  partake  of  all  with  me,  so  help  me 
Godr 

A  slight,  very  slight  colour,  flitted 
over  the  pallid  features  of  the  dying  man ; 
.»•«  to  the  care  of  Him  I  commit  you  both,** 
said  he.  He  kissed  his  child  for  the  last 
timey  as  I  lifted  her  towards  him,  and 
then  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  sleep,  and  the 
spirit,  which  had  undergone  such  hard- 
ships in  this  world,  passed  for  ever  to  the 
next. 

Peace  be  to  his  soul !  whatever  crimes 
he  did  commit,  were  cruelly  exasperated 
by  the  most  trying  events ;  and  may  the 
happiness,  that  he  never  found  in  this 
worid,  be  granted  to  him  in  the  next 

1  do  not  know  any  position  more 
dieadfal,  more  awful,  than  being  placed 
in  a  chamber  of  recent  death.  Mine,  in 
the  present  instance^  was  particularly  so. 
Seated  on  my  knees,  and  crying,  as  if  her 
youog  heart  would  break,  sat  the  lonely 
orphaii ;  and  beside  us,  with  the  features 
aAuming  the  rigid  and  ghastly  fixedness 
of  death,  lay  the  almost  skeleton  corpse  of 
her  doatiog  father.  How  I  loved,  idol- 
ized that  child !  I  had  now  become  her 
only  stay,  and  I  vowed,  as  I  pressed  her 
to  my  heart,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  ren- 
der her  future  existence  happy. 

With  a  sad  heart  I  followed  the  remains 
of  my  late  friend  to  the  grave ;  the  pale. 
Bad  expression  of  the  countenance  of  my 
gentle  companion,  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  deep  mourning  that  covered  her 
alight  and  delicate  form.  Poor  child,  she 
suffered  much ; — her  young  life  had  been 
apent  in  fraitless  wandering  with  a  be- 
loved &ther,  and  she  had  now  lost  him  for 
ever.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  I  fulfilled 
my  trust  to  the  last,  and  it  is  without  any 
▼ain  protestations  of  benevolence  I  de- 
cbu«,  that  she  found  in  me,  one,  whose 
chief  ambition  it  was  to  fill  up  the  loss  of 
her  fitther  by  every  means  in  my  power. 

I  bore  my  tender  charge  home :  everv 
sittention  which  the  most  acute  feel- 
iDgs  of  an  affectionate  mother  could  dic- 
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tate,  every  indulgence  that  the  fondest 
father  could  procure,  did  I  administer  to 
my  poor  lost  Emily,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess ;  her  spirits  were  gone,  and  their  de- 
pression soon  brought  fearful  ravages  on 
her  frame.  I  surrounded  her  with  com- 
panions of  her  own  age,  but  it  made  my 
heart  bleed  to  see  the  contrast  between 
their  innocent  prattle  and  merry  looks,  and 
the  pale  dejected  little  creature  that  sat  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

One  day  I  received  an  invitation  from 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady,  who  was  most 
anxious  to  have  a  near  view  and  learn 
something  of  my  protegee,  and  I  was  re- 
quested on  no  account  to  omit  bringing 
her  with  me.  Poor  dear,  thought  I,  as  I 
read  the  invitation,  shall  I  bring  you  to 
be  stared  at  by  a  room  full  of  curious  wo- 
men, like  some  strange  animal;  to  be 
talked  of  by  those  who  can  never  know 
the  sad  associations  that  are  connected 
with  you  ?  However,  as  the  novelty  and  ex- 
citement might  tend  to  dispel  her  melan- 
choly for  at  least  one  night,  I  resolved  to 
accept  of  the  invitation ;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed nightsheand  Idrove  to  Mrs.  — —  s. 

When  we  entered  there  were  a  great 
many  people  assembled,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  evening,  I  was  not  a  little 
bantered  on  so  very  extraordinary  a  pos- 
session ;  and  many  of  my  male  friends 
went  so  far  as  to  whisper  certain  inuen- 
does  not  altogether  redounding  to  'my 
credit.  I  laughed  their  jokes  off  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  on  my  departure  left  them 
as  wise  as  when  I  entered  the  house- 
But  how  did  my  innocent  charge,  the 
cause  of  all  this  excitement,  fare  ?  Passed 
from  one  lady  to  another — ^kissed,  nursed, 
and  asked  innumerable  questions,  which  I 
had  previously  schooled  her  how  to 
answer — the  poor  little  creature  was  sadly 
teased.  Seeing  the  tremulous  movement  of 
her  chin,  and  the  increasing  paleness  of 
her  cheeks,  as  mention  was  made  of  her 
parents,  I  beckoned  her  towards  me,  and 
asked  her  to  come  and  sit  near  me  on  the 
sofa.  She  walked  quickly  over,  hid  her  face 
in  my  breast,  and  the  feelings  which  had 
been  so  severely  tried  that  night,  broke 
loose,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  I  saw 
that  it  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and, 
cursing  my  want  of  foresight,  I  left  the 
place  at  once. 

As  I  was  passing  from  the  hall-door  to 
my  carriage,  there  were  two  or  three 
wretched  women  coming  up  the  street. 
They  were  dressed  in  all  the  shabby  finery 
of  dieir  summer  costume,  although  the 
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with  a  madman,'  uidhe;  'soi 
sir,'  he  added,  with  a  baughty 
arm, '  yoM  can  fiod  me  again  wh 
fihooM.  I  will  Kive  you  mi 
but,  at  preunt,  I   decline  ac 

"  He  walked  on,  and  I  follow) 
solutely  boiling  with  rage;  ai 
found  tliat  nothing  would  m< 
ttepped  up  before  liim,  sad  pre 
further  progrew.  '  Detestable 
do  you  mean  to  refuie  me  thejuj 
reparation  which  your  infamoui 
me  deserve  ?'  said  I,  with  clen< 
'Do  you  mean  to  do  thii  ?'  ' 
he  cried,  stepping  back,  and  j 
clook  off  his  right  shoulder, 
and  he  mapped  a  pistol  into  my 
lie  missed  Iciliing  me  on  the  spi 
not,  but  the  ball  only  glanci 
the  akin  of  my  neck,  at  the  lei 
flicting,  however,  a  severe  » 
eschar  of  which  I  still  have  n 
I  thought  at  the  moment,  fro 
vere  pain  I  felt,  that  I  had 
mortally,  and  wai  in  despair 
might  frustrate  tny  revenge, 
with  him,  tore  the  discharged  wi 
his  grasp,  and  with  all  the  fo 
could  muster,  dealt  him  a  blow 
of  the  head  with  the  butt  end  a 
•ent  him  staggerinR  back  to  the 
old  house  near.  They  were  wi 
quite  decayed  ;  they  broke  ol 
weight,  and  he  fell  headlong  do* 
and  narrow  area! 

"  I  remained  sunding  at  the 
ing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
but  it  wu  loo  dark.  1  could 
groan  very  moch  at  first,  but  t 
censed,  and  al)  was  silent.  Af) 
interval,  I  heard  the  bolts  of  the 
drawn  back,  and  saw  a  servant  j 
light  in  her  hand,  as  it  opened. 
at  once  blew  out  the  candle ;  hi 
momentary  gleam  of  light  disco 
enough.  She  screamed,  and  ri 
into  the  house.  Lying  with  his 
against  the  wall,  and  his  arms  wic 
was  my  victim.  His  skull  had  bi 
to  piecei,  and  the  little  Sagged  sp 
him,  wa«  literally  covered  witb 
I  shall  never  forget  it ;  it  o^en 
sleep. 

"  Hnw  I  escaped  home  I  kn 
several  people,  alarmed  by  the 
the  pistol,  hurried  to  the  spot.  I 
gained  my  lodgings  insafety,  anij 
Father!  what  were  my  feelings 
my  poor  tittle  girl,  still  sleeping, 
angel,  where  I  h»d  Lefth«r.  She  pi 
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my  dear 
you  will, 
',  if  ibey 
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f,<  The  ^Jjternative,  it  mi^st  be  c^nfessjedy 
^B»  almodit  an  equal  ^ne,  as  the  T^!^  f>i 
var  Yfive  at  t^e  ^ime  observed — dying 
i^bere  t^ey  we^e  or  beipg  s^i^t  t.o  death  by 
order.  NeverUtielessy  apy  change,  apy 
c))anc|^  seeiped  to  me  at  t^ is  moment  pre- 
fj^rable  to  the  one  of  s^eeing  pay  jTriends  die 
before  my  eyes  for  want  of  assistance ;  ajpd 
bes^de^,  i^Ith  )ife  lives  hope.  I  am  natur^ly 
of  a  .disposition)  I  was  so  jthen  at  leas.t, 
when  youth  and  fre^h  /Te.eling  we^e  "Viti^ 
ipe,  p^ye;*  ip  yield  me  wboUy  to  despair-— 
evi^  fn  the  yery  Vo^st  of  ci^cumstapces, 
which  the  pr^^^ni  occasion  Sjeem^ed  jn  iruth 
to  b.e  made  i^p  pf. 

"  My  words  appeared  to  J^ave  SPW.Q 
c^ect.  There  was  a  momentary  ^^np^y 
tnen  a  sort  of  murmury  *  Tru,?,  the  Repr^* 
setftunt  said  so,  we  are  boupd  to  obey — 
curs^  0/1  the  bor^  of  making  prisojQi.ers  !-^ 
b^t^ter  pjiajte  short  work  V 

V  Th^se  pounds,  if  they  b.o.ded  any  gooji}, 
dj(^  no^  promise  piuch ;  ho,i9rever,  the  par/y 
ha4  st.9pped9  apd  several  of  them  having 
first  unbo.upd  De  Rochebonne  and  hia 
con^^apiopy  who  sank  down  powerless 
from  their  arms  the  moment  they  were 
lifted  from  their  saddles,  proceeded 
roughly  tq  stanch  the  blood  that  they 
•continued  to  lose,  and  administer  a  cordial 
')  the  shape  of  rum  or  brandy  from  their 

sks.    A  kipd  of  regimental  surgepo  in 

ots  and  shaggy  beard,  appearing  to  be 

liteljT  more  conversant  with  the  bayonet 

the  lanpet,  came  up  and  lent  his  minls- 

nd  the  wounded  paen  revive.d  a  litUe  ; 

t lately  as  these  first  signs  of  reiurp- 

*en^    were    noticed,  they  were 

old  to  rise.    After  a  useless  effort 

''n  fell,  and  lay  str^etched  on  the 

— ^n  1  What  are  we  io  do  n.ow 

aristocrat   hounds  f'  was  the 

on  that  went  round. 

hem  r  cried  a  voice*      *  Yes* 

*ho(?d  quickly  twenty  others, 

>gernes8,  'tp  h— -  with 

to  actiops  tber^  was  but 
al  swords  had  alrieadly 
ards|  and|  with  cold  per* 
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night  was  wet  and  cold,  and  as  I  was  hand- 
ibe  the  child  into  the  carriage,  one  of  them, 
a  bloated,  drunken  looking  creature,  rush* 
ed  up  and  caught  hold  of  her  frock.  **  Oh, 
Emily!  my  darling  child!*'  she  cried, 
sinking  to  the  ground,  and  almost  dragging 
the  terrified  girlalong  with  her, ''  speak  onq 
word,  only  one  kind  word,  to  your  wicked 
guilty  mother  !'*  The  horror*striclcen  child 
8creamedaloud,andfaintedinmyarms.  She 
did  not  know  her,  and  the  violent  action  of 
the  guilty  wretch  terrified  her  almost  to 
death.  I  placed  her  in  the  carriage,  in- 
sensible, jumped  in  after  her,  .  and  or- 
aered  the  coachman  to  drive  off  at  once. 
I  could  hear  the  piercing  screams  of 
the  woman,  as  she  was  forcibly  dragged 
off  t>y  the  guardians  of  tlie  night :  she  was 
well  known  as  a  common  streetwalker, 
ana  no  mercy  was  shewn  her. 

A  very  short  tiine  .  after  this  occur*- 
r^nce  took  place,  as  I  was  walking  one 
day  through  the  city,  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  an  inquest,  that  was  held  on  tht 
body  of  a  female,  found  in  th^  river ;  and 
from  what  little  remained  of  resemblance 
in  the  bloated,  revolting  spectacle  before 
me,  I  detected  the  woman  who  had  so 
violently  accosted  my  adopted  diild,  wken 
returning  from  the  '$•    The  in- 


formation I  there  ga^d  convinced  me  of 
the  correctness  ,of  the  appellation  frhich 
she  h^d  applied  tp  Emily.  Alas !  who 
would  have  believed  that,  in  that  mutilated 
and  disgusting  heap,  was  all  that  remained 
of  what  was,  and  might  yet  have  been,  but 
for  her  own  crime,  the  lovely  and  valued 
wife  of  Germain.  His  name,  however,  was 
not  mentioned  iq  conn/exion  with  her  at 
all ;  no  one  knew  her  as  Mrs.  Germain,^  she 
was  only  recognized  as  the  fonder  kept 
mistress  o(  the  late  Lieuteoi|nt  Parker. — 
Here  waf  fooa  for  contempiatiop. 

I  iitiist  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing,  b.at 
still  sadder  subject,  my  poor  Emily. 
IsTotwithstanding  my  unremitting  exer- 
tions, the  Gear  child  droop^d#  and,  drooped 
away ;  all  t  could  do  would  90t  keep  the 
fading  flower  on  earth,  and  ere  three 
months  had  elapsed  from  thedeiith  of  her 
father,  (ler  ,gemle  spirit  i^inged  ita  flight 
to  happier  lands ;  she  died  in  n(iy  arms. 

In  a  small  short  grave,  beside  the  place 
wh^re  her  iathef  sleeps,  rest  the  remains 
of  his  only  child ;  as  they  could  .opt  live 
apaf  t  in  this  lif(^  they  now  lie  aide  by  side 
in  desith,  and  I  trust,  enjoy  together  the 
blessings  of  that  kingdomi  where  nei^er 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  nor  t^e  miae- 
ries  of  this  life  follow.  Si 


THE    FAREWELL. 


Hb  cans  in  the  thoonllght 
To  bid  me  adieu ; 
His  features  were  sunken. 
And  pallid  their  hue ; 

And  dreary  the  sUK  was 
Tbat  came  from  hia  breaat, 
And  wildlf  he  caught  nie, 
And  fondly  be  preued. 

He  thought  to  have  spoken 
Some  comforting  word, 
But  his  heart  was  half  broken; 
His  lip  never  stirred. 

In  tears  he  stood  by  rofr--4 
No  language  can  tell, 
tV'but  volumes  were  spoke 
In  that  silent  farewell. 


For  noagtt  tfail  bin  chik  itle 
Again  will  I  #eep, 
]  f  after  that  p«ctif% 
My  spirit  can  sleep. 

Th^  hoiir  19  long  pasty 
But  its  ineta*ry  IS  greefi. 
As  'twas  yesterfiifeht's  mo^ 
That  hsd  lighted  the  seene. 


Friends  sometiraea  todesvoor 

My  mind  to  b^i  til  ex  ^ 

From  the  heurt-breaking  t^oucbt 

That  forbidi  ffie  to  ^ile. 


But  thsy  kiibw  not  Ifiii^hiMfr 
The  smile  pf  this  beer^ 
when  in  revels  a  naomeaS 
Grief  seems  to  depart. 


I  kno#  th^ris  a^e  soMws 
That  time  will  odtwear ; 
But  the  sleijp  of  the  lomb 
la  the  core  for  despsiri 
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«  AjS  ye  i?ef  red  tjb^  jrj^4»Pe  Jtoch.^fconpQ, 
vlip,  Uke  i^yseir  ana  th^  others — wbai 
i^Itb  pain  m^  yir^j^ess  frpm  fatjgjuue  f^^d 
Ios3  ^  blood,  wbof  with  oiscpuragemjent 
ib(^  Ai^'m^ap-^ad  ^carc^/  spp^.'CA  A 
word,  saicT  or  rather  gasped  in  iain^  ac- 
cents, (I  ipas  ijf  b9}ii  \rith  J^vlgny,  be- 
tireen  bim  atn^d  the  foremost  men  of  the 
partj  .escoi|*{!^g  us,)  '  C^evdJi|pr,  my  dear 
(riendT— I  can  n9  morje-7-tetI,  if  you  will, 
tbo^e  fe^i>}(ri  thjey  musj;  npld  pe,  i^  ibey 


anj^iQjll  tj^  ci^pe.4  ^iip-  ^is,co^lpa];ion, 
poor'  YaroUe^i,  fcacfly  wo.unded  too,  and 
ble^^ij^ng  .fa^  as  be,  was  very  jp.eaf  ly  in  the 
a^mie  state,  l  asked  ea^geWy  and  aio^ost 
iinplorinely  fpf  belp,  forgetting,  i,n  the  ji^r: 
gency  or  my  ^unfortunate  comrade's  dis- 
tress, botb  fbe  character  pf  those  by  whom 
we  :were  fiurrouudedt  and  tbe  repugnance 
tbey  and  I  pfoifoundly  felt  to  le^  them 
ibink  we' expected,  or  would  deign  to  re- 
ceive compfts^jiop  fU  .their  b^nds. 

'*  A  9b out  of  derision  .was  the  /eply ; 
then — *  'Tis  help  you  cftll  for  ?*  cried  many 
Toices,  ^  wait  a  while,  you  shall  bave  it  by 
and  by/9,  an,d  wjlth  a  vengeance!* 
'  ''  llie  sayag^' laughter  here  redoubled, 
and  luickfly  pejhaps  for  Juvignir  and  my- 
self, drowned  the  ^wen-m^ite^  but  vain 
and  impotent  lexpressioDS  oarage  and  con- 
tempt >rhic)i,  despii^  the  danger  of  our 
position*  bvirst  with  a?  imjpx.^ca^tlon  from 
ojarlips. 

'<Xv^,ep  the  clai^our  bad  subsided^  and 
witb  it  t£.e  usej^ess  r.ufih  of  indignatioay  I 
had  soon  scQse  to  /eel  bo^  a»bsur^  i^  jnras 
to  indulge  JUQ  tbeq  j^nd  there,  tajking  counsel 
^oixf.  W!^  hfi  sJreiidy  occurred-:-/ Tpu 
can  dp  i^  yo.u  jlke;  sirs,  1  exclaimed,  ip  a 
][oud  vgf,c^  and^oie  mp9sured  tone;  <we 
a^r^  ill  yjCtur  poVcjir  and  mjast  isui^^it;  but 
recollect,'  I  tell  you,  ttiese  two  p;€intlexpen, 
officers  of  the  s^p/s  xi^^menp  yrit^  ine/will 
die  on  the  spot  if  they  be  not  succoured. 
Ai\^  youjr  ^pmmander,'  geper^,  'or  ^hat- 
ever  be  ma^  be,  ha^  e^resisly^  ordered 
they  ^u|d  be  ^Q^fghi  to  Tigad  ^uarj^, 
re  {he  *  Bmreseniant  a% 


before' 


^eopUn 


j  ^<  Th]6  ^iJternative,  it  nu^st  be  cpnfessedy 
YTBA  almcyU  an  equal  one,  as  the  f^^  of 
war  yraxe  at  t^e  time  observed — dying 
Inhere  tiuey  were  or  being  s^t  tp  death  by 
order.  Nevertbeles^,  any  changie,  any 
c))an.C|?  seemed  to  me  at  t^  is  moment  pre-> 
fyrahle  to  th,e  one  pf  se.eing  piy  JTriend^die 
bj&fore  my  eyes  for  waotpf  as^ist^n.ce ;  and 
besjdeSy  i^lih  life  liyes  hope.  I  am  natur^ly 
of  a  disposition,  I  was  so  then  at  leas.t, 
when  youth  and  fre^h  feeling  were  \i^jth 
ipe,  iieyer  ip  yield  qie  wholly  to  despair—- 
e.vi^  fn  the  y^ery  .urojrst  of  ci^cumMaiPC^s, 
which  the  pr^^ni  occasion  8eem.ed  in  truth 
to  b.e  jpade  up  pf. 

''  l^y  words  appeared  to  b^ve  iSPO).e 
c^ect.  There  was  a  momentary  ^enipe, 
then  a  sort  of  murmur^  *  Tru.e,  the  Bepre* 
se^tQtU  aaid  so,  we  a^e  bou^d  to  obey — 
curs^  on  the  borp  of  making  pryspjgk.ers  !-^ 
bjetter  make  abort  work  V 

^  **  These  sounds,  jf  they  bpded  any  good» 
did  nop  promise  piuch ;  however,  the  parj;y 
had  stopped,  and  several  of  them  hayjng 
first  unbojupd  Pe  Rochebonne  and  his 
compapiop,  who  sank  down  powerless 
from  their  arms  the  moment  they  were 
lifted  from  their  saddles,  proceeded 
roughly  tp  staunch  the  blood  that  they 
continued  to  lose,  and  administer  a  cordial 
ip  the  shape  of  rum  or  brandy  from  their 
flasks.  A  kipd  of  regimental  surgepn  in 
boots  and  shaggy  beard,  appearing  to  be 
iofinitely  more  C9nversant  with  the  bayonet 
tban  the  lanpet,  came  up  and  lent  his  minis- 
try, an.d  the  wounded  men  revived  a  little ; 
immediately  as  these  first  signs  of  return- 
ing strength  were  noticed,  they  were 
gr,ujQ3y  told  to  risei  After  a  useless  effort 
t^ey  again  fell,  and  lay  stretched  on  the 
grpifnoT 

"  *  D  _  .^  n  1  What  are  we  U>  do  now 
with  ihe^e  aristocrat  hounds  i*  was  the 
angry  question  that  went  round. 

" « JPinish  them  V  cried  a  voicp.  « Yes, 
finish  ^bem/  echoied  quicjLly  twenty  othen, 

with  s^yage  eagerness^  'to  h with 

the  arisjbocrats  I' 

^pfom  vordii  to  actioQs  there  vas  but 
^  wtfin^ ;  9^yerid  awords  had  already 
quitted  their  scabbfirdsy  and,  with  cold  per* 
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spiratioD  on  our  brow,  we  looked  on  ex- 
pecting the  next  to  see  the  defenceleM  suf- 
ferers (now  certain  of  their  fate,  and  with 
what  remained  to  them  of  animation, 
glancing  looics  of  scorn  and  defiance  at 
their  butchers)  hacked  to  pieces  before 
our  eyes,  when  a  mounted  officer  rode 
hastily  up  and  interposing  authoritatiyely, 
asked,  *  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
lay and  the  noise  ?*  I  particularly  marked 
him  at  the  moment,  for  he  seemed  to  me, 
among  that  infuriate  group  which  his  pre- 
sence immediately  stayed  from  yiolence,  a 
kind  of  angel  sent  to  the  relief  of  our 
frie^ids.  He  was  in  the  first  prime  of  life, 
handsome,  well  formed,  with  a  profusion 
of  dark  ringletty  hair,  and  a  face  in  which 
boldness  and  great  determination  were 
blended  with  an  expression  of  mildness,  I 
thought,  and,  the  sequel  will  tell  whether 
justly  or  not,  humanity. 

'*  When  he  heard,  or  rather  saw  with 
quick  eye  the  state  of  the  case.  *  To  your 
ranks,'  he  cried,  <  and  at  your  peril,  don't 
dare  touch  the  prisoners ! — the  Represent' 
ant  is  coming  up.  He  will  decide  what  is 
to  be  done  with  them,  meantime  untie  the 
others  and  look  to  them.' 

"  This  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  us 
-—our  hands  and  legs  were  already  swollen 
and  numbed ;  we  could  scarcely  move  them 
for  several  minutes,  and  then,  according  as 
the  blood  resumed  its  course,  we  suffered 
great  anguish,  tingling  pains — ^mordienne ! 
they  even  seem  to  twitch  me  now. 

"  As  our  young,  so  far  deliverer,  passed 
before  the  spot  where  we  were,  stopping 
bis  horse,  he  looked  steadfastly  in  my  face, 
and  then  at  De  Juvigny,  who  returned  his 
glance  with  interest.  He  did  not  conde- 
scend to  notice  the  circumstance.  *  Your 
name  ?'  he  asked,  addressing  me. 

<' '  De  Merinhac' 

''*I  thought  as  much;  is  that  boy' 
(pointing  to  Juvigny,  who  flashed  colour 
at  the  word,)  '  a  brother — 1  mean  a  rela* 
tive  of  yours?' 

<**No;  and  before  answering  any  fur- 
ther questions,'  (which  I  saw  he  was  pre- 
paring to  put,)  *  Citizen  Officer,'  I  said, 
(getting  my  mouth  with  difficulty  to  go  on 
with  the  first  word,)  '  I  must  know  who  in- 
terrogates me  and  for  what  purpose  ?' 

'*^  Citizen  Merinhac,'  he  answered 
gravely,  in  a  slow  impressive  tone,  '  that 
knowledge  can  avail  you  little.  Let  it  suf- 
fice you  to  be  told  that  I  do  not  act  with- 
out authority,  and  hitherto,'  he  added,  still 
more  emphatically,  <  my  interference  has 
not  b^n   to  your  detriment  or  that  of 


your  friends;  we  will  meet  agaia  ''pre- 
sently. 

'« *  No ;  certainly,'  thought  I,  <  he  has  done 
us  only  good — ^what  can  all  Uiis  mean  ?— 
mercy  and  kindness  from  one  of  them  ;  it 
may  be  but  to  entrap  us — ^yet  the  young 
fellow,  to  do  himjustice,  does  not  look  like 
any  wolf  of  the  dock*' 

*<  Such  and  others  were  the  reflections 
which  I  had  but  little  leisure  to  indulge  in. 
A  considerable  bustle  in  front,  followed  by 
dead  silence,  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
important  personage  who  bore  the  name^ 
already  several  times  alluded  to,  and  exe« 
cuted  the  dread  functions  of  *  Rtpresentant 
da  PeupU: 

'<  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  period,  need  not  be  told  that 
those  '  officiaU,'  half  civil,  half  military, 
and  wholly  despotic,  exercised  a  power 
and  a  sway  enormous  even  at  that  time  of 
enormity,  and  excess,  and  confusion  of  sU 
powers.  Their  will  was  law — and  their 
law  was  death. 

<«  Hence  the  deep,  the  awful,  the  almost 
magical  influence  the  announcement  of 
the  very  name  of  a  *  ttepresentant'  exer- 
cised over  the  ferocious  soldiery,  and  still 
more  ferocious  chiefs,  acting  under  his 
grasp,  who  trembled  and  quailed  before 
nothing  else,  though  they  quailed  under 
its  influence,  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  were  destined  to  hare  another  and  a 
terrific  proof  of. 

<<  A  word  of  command  was  given,  snd, 
at  the  signal,  amid  the  same  stillness  that 
had  hitherto,  since  the  first  moment  of  the 
buzz  following  his  arrival,  prevailed,  the 
mass  of  troops,  increased  now  considerahly 
by  fresh  comers  from  the  rear,  opened 
right  and  lefl,  forming  into  line,  as  the 
movement  was  prolonged,  leaving  us— that 
is  Juvigny  and  myself,  with  our  guards 
and  helpless  companions — bright  in  the 
centre ;  they  remained  in  the  same  position, 
resting  faint  and  overpowered,  and  quickly 
breathing  it  seemed  their  life  away,  as 
they  had  been.  The  ranks  presented  arms 
as  this  man,  the  gigantic  looking  brute  I 
spoke  of  before,  as  to  my  notion  head  of 
the  corps,  who  had  stopped  his  men  from 
cutting  us  down;  his  aide-de-eamp  (the 
young  fellow  who  had  questioned  me)  and 
a  numerous  mounted  guard  advanced  up 
towards  us. 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  during  the  inter- 
val of  examining  the  former,  I  mean  the 
representative  of  sovereign  and  unlimited 
authority*    Never  did  aspect  bid  less.of 

bope.    He  wm  of  middle  ag^  brawoyi 
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Uiick-iet»  Bitting  carelessly  on  his  horse, 
with  a  bushy  heap  of  uncombed  hair  and 
whiskers,  the  under  part  of  his  face  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  a  deep  cravat;  a  kind 
of  open  uniform  coat,  with  wide  waistcoat 
flapping  over  it,  a  flowing  tri-colour  scarf 
about  his  waist,  soiled  top  boots,  and  long 
spurs ;  hb  head  covered  down  to  the  eyes, 
which  shot  under-looking  glances  in  every 
direetion,  by  a  large  hat  and  dipping  fea- 
thers of  the  same  hues  with  the  sash — ^what 
remained  of  the  countenance  to  be  seen, 
bearing  vivid  marks  of  intemperance  and 
recklessness. 

''^Who  are  these?  what  is  this?' he 
tsked,  in  a  tone  of  affected  unconcern  and 
revengeful  triumph,  approaching  the  trees 
voder  which  Rochebonne  and  VacoUes  lay, 
and  stopping  to  cast  his  eyes  from  them 
to  us.  '  Oh !  I  see,  the  genilemen  priso- 
ners—arwlocro^tc  citizen  ofllicers  you  spoke 
of!  welly  what  of  them  ?' 

«  Our  new  acquaintance  the  aide-de- 
camp was  advancmg  to  explain — his  com- 
manding officer  motioned  him  to  his  place. 

*< '  Yes,  citizen  Representant,  according 
to  your  orders,  I  took  them.  You  wish 
to  use  your  discretion  in  things  of  the 
kind ;  for  my  own  part  if  .* 

'* '  You  did  well— what  more  ?  I  don't 
like  many  words.' 

*' '  Two  of  them  I  hear  are  nearlv  off,  the 
others  are  there  before  you,' pointing  to  us. 

^  The  fellow  travelled  hb  eyes  from 
them  to  us,  from  us  to  them  a  moment ; 
then  beckoned  the  speaker  towards  him — a 
short  whbper  passed  between  them,  at  the 
oonclnsion  of  which  the  latter  nodded, 
and  riding  towards  the  line,  cried,  in  a 
load  voice— 

*' '  Sergeant  I  forward— a  platoon  V* 

**  All  thb  passed  in  less  time  than  I 
have  taken  to  tell  it.  On  the  order  being 
given,  of  which  no  one  present  could  mis- 
take the  import,  we  were  fully  convinced 
that  we  with  our  friends  were  doomed. 
The  aide-de-camp  pushed  eagerly  forward, 
and  seemed  to  expostulate. 

^  *  Silence  sir  I  do  you  know  to  whom 
you  speak?  Commandant,  execute  your 
orders  !* 

**  And  before  we  could  well  collect  our- 
selves,  or  see  what  was  deing  in  this  im- 
mmenee  of  our  own  and  others'  approaching 
death,  the  muskets  were  levelled  and  fired, 
and  the  mangled  victims,  Rochebonne  and 
Tardies,  were  no  more. 

I  had  seen,  unfortunately  I  have  seen 
sinee  many  and  sanguinary  scenes  of  war- 
fare<-4  was  stiUcoyeredwithblo94  «c«rcely 


dry,  unsparingly  shed  in  the  cause  I  was 
fighting  for — ^but  there  was  something  in 
thb  spectacle  of  undefending  massacre, 
that  surpassed  all  that  I  could  figure  to 
myself  of  the  direful  passions  of  human 
bein^  let  loose  upon  one  another. 

^'  We  remained  for  a  moment,  Juvigny 
and  myself,  horror  stricken  :  to  do  them 
but  justice,  many  of  the  hardened  around 
seemed  to  feel  the  thrill ;  then,  as  if  in- 
stinctively, both  he  and  I,  acting  on  the 
same  uncommunicated  impulse,  and  full 
of  the  thought  that  the  next  volley  was 
for  ourselves,  endeavoured  to  rush  on  our 
nearest  guard  and  wrest  a  weapon  from 
him. 

'< '  Tie  the  fools  I  and  tight,'  exclauned 
the  grating  voice  of  our  old  captor. 

<<  The  arms,  had  we  succeeded  in  laying 
hold  of  them,  had  been  useless  in  our 
swelled  and  [nerveless  hands.  We  were 
ag^in  overpowered,  again  bound  fast,  and 
dragged  along  amid  the  jeers  of  the  sur- 
rounding troop,  whom  our  vain  attempt 
had  wholly  recalled  from  the  transient 
gleams  of  pity  they  had  felt,  on  seeing 
two  dying  and  defenceless  prisoners  sacri- 
ficed coolly  to  the  whim  or  convenience  of 
a  half  drunken  wretch,  whom  many  of 
them  perhaps  despised  as  much  as  they 
dreaded. 

"  Some  twenty  minutes  afterwards, 
while  the  body  halted,  to  let  a  number  of 
their  own  wounded  pass,  which  were  being 
brought  in  from  the  recent  field  of  our 
struggle,  as  I  looked  on  stupidly,  if  not 
insensibly  on  the  faces  as  they  passed,  I 
was  roused  by  the  movement  of  some  one 
nigh  me ;  a  hand  tapped  me  gently  on  the 
shoulder — ^I  started  and  looked  round,  and 
saw  the  figure  of  the  young  aide-de-camp. 

*^  <  Citizen  Merinhac,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  *  have  you  many  lives  ?  if  not,  keep 
yourself  and  your  boyish  friend  quiet.  I 
am  your  enemy,  but  you  may  be  more  so  to 
yourself!  Guards,  look  close  to  them/  he 
continued,  in  a  different  tone,  'follow  me;* 
so  saying,  and  ordering  a  party  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  he  put  himself  at  their  head. 
'  The  prboners  are  to  follow  us  to'— (na» 
ming  a  village  some  leagues  farther  on.) 

"  It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark ;  we 
still  heard  occasional  firing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  lines,  from  which  we  were 
every  moment  receding  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  but,  as  I  already  mentioned,  under 
the  circumstances  our  friends  were  in,  we 
could  scarcely  expect  that  Uiey  could  ad- 
vance to  turn  to  profit  the  advantage,  we 

noyr  fcnewi  as  well  from  the  moyement  of 
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the  repuUteant  as  from  what  we  could  hear 
of  the  frequent  angry  demonstrations  of 
those  around  us  during  the  retreat,  they 
had  decidedly  at  last  obtained :  that  hope, 
like  all  others,  was  gone  for  us.  It  seemed 
still  more  vain  to  expect  the  chance  of 
Mling  in  with  any  straggling  party  that 
might  come  to  our  rescue ;  so,  with  droop* 
ing  spirit  and  failtB|  strength,  resigning 
ourselves  to  our  fate,  w*  r^e,  or  rather 
were  led  passively  along.  The  young 
aide-de-camp  remained  in  the  rear,  suffi- 
ciently neai^  to  watch  our  every  motion, 
but  still  too  remote  to  give  cause  or  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  a  word  with  us, 
beyond  the  few  he  had,  in  a  tone  of  some- 
what kindly  warning,  addressed  to  us.  WfB 
could  not  avoid  fieehng  he  took  an  interest 
In  us,  from  whatever  cause,-^here  was 
In  this  perhaps  a  slight  motive  not  alto- 
gether to  despair,  which,  however,  was 
necessarily  extinguished  as  immediately  as 
It  had  suggested  iUelf.  What  In  effect  tad 
he  in  his  power?  How  could  he  benefit  us? 
The  eyes  of  every  one  of  his  troop  were 
upon  him,  and  he  bad  to  answer  to  his 
superiors;  a  motion,  an  unguarded  look 
of  sympathy,  might  betray  him.  Thus 
died,  then,  of  course,  our  last  fluttering 
^eam  of  consolation. 

'<  I  scarcely  further  remember  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  dreary  march  that  night ; 
fiitigue,  numbing  chiHness,  insensibility 
of  Dody,  and  equal  torpor  of  mind,  re- 
sulting from  our  physicd  sufferings,  as 
wdl  as  the  state  of  depression  consequent 
on  die  violent  excitement  we  had  expe* 
rienced  through  the  day — the  horrid 
spectacle  we  bad  witnessed,  combined 
With  the  conviction  of  our  present  danger, 
in  turn  bowed  us  down,  and  'made  of  us 
two  inert,  helpless,  scarcely  conscious 
beings.  In  this  kind  of  painful  waking 
dream  I  continued  for  a  long  time.  Lift 
did  not  quit — thai  seemed  only  to  me. 
I  wonder  often  at  it,  for  I  can  scarcely 
ftmcy  how  existence  can  be  prolonged  in 
such  a  state :  to  die,  at  least,  ought  not 
to  be  much  more. 

**  I  only  revived  under  the  rude  pres- 
sure of  the  hands  that  puHed  me  from  my 
horse,  and  flung,  rather  than  pushed,  me 
to  a  seat.  Juvigny,  with  simiUr  violence, 
was  placed  beside  me.  He  had  suffered 
sUll  more  Iban  I ;  his  greener  years,  un- 
Inured  as  yet  to  hardship,  had  been  unable 
to  withsta:nd  the  effects  of  our  lengthened 
torturing;  he  feH  almost  immediately 
senseless,  and  remained  so  for  along  time* 
Iwas  in  no  condition  to  assist  him^  ttio«gli 


Aey  had  freed  us  a  second  time  from 
the  bonds  tiiat  strained '  and  bruised 
our  flesh.  He  had  probably  been  left 
there  to  breathe  his  nst,  without  aid  or 
notice  of  the  group  placed  to  guard  us, 
too  intent  on  minding  their  own  wants  to 
think  of  ours,  if  they  had  had  (and  the 
reverse  was  the  case)  the  merest  feeling 
of  aught,  save  aversion,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  repulsive  indifference  towards  us — 
when  an  unexpected  act  of  innate  bluff 
humanity  came  somewhat  to  change  the 
scene  we  were  then  wretched  actors  in. 

The  room  we  had  been  deposited  in  was 
one  which  served  the  purpose  of  guard- 
room for  the  party  on  duty  at  tlie  little 
village— Amheim  I  think  it  was,  I  don't 
Itcollect  well^whither  we  had  been  sent 
for  safe  keeping.  Among  the  occupants 
who  crowded  round  with'  curiosity,  irhen 
we  were  carried  in,  was  a  woman,  a  camp- 
follower)  of  youthful  robust  appearance, 
and  bolfi^  but  not  unpleasing,  features. 
8he  seemed  to  eye  us  with  some  interest, 
and  my  companion  particulariy  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  compassion. 

*^  *  Thii  poor  young  man,'  she  said  aloud, 
bursting  through  the  groups  of  loakera-on, 
'  this  poor  young  man  has  ftunted.' 

'<  <  Well^  what  of  that,  Merd  Labriche?' 
answered  many  a  gruff  voice,  'let  him 
and  be  d d ;  don't  you  see  he  is 


one  of  those  rascally  white  troopenk  Bet- 
ter he  should  so  now  than  stand  to  be 
shot  to-morrow. 

^*  *  You  are  a  true  brute,'  she  answered, 
*  how  do  ycu  know  ?  If  he  were  a  hun- 
dred Umes  a  hlane^  he  shall  have  a  chance 
fortt.  Come  child,  try  my  schaaps.*  €o 
saying,  careless  of  the  scofi  of  the  reck- 
less crew,  she  stooped,  and  raising  Juvig- 
ny's  head  poured  down  his  throat  a  glass 
of  liquor,  from  a  miniature  cade  sus- 
pended over  her  shoulders,  and  chafed  his 
forehead  and  hands  with  rou{^  kindness. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  senses 
and  opened  his  eyes.  <  Try  another  mouth- 
ful, young  man,'  she  again  cried,  and 
seeing  me  lode  perhaps  rather  wistfully  to- 
wards the  vessel,  <  and  you  too,*  she 
added ;  '  must  I  treat  all  the  aristocrats  as 
well  as  this  pretty  youth  here  ?  Come, 
for  once  in  a' way  it'  wiU  not  ruin  me, — a 
addier  in  distress,  I  say,  let  him  be  blue, 
let  him  be  white,  let  him  be  Mack,  aye 
black  as  old  Nidc  himself,  shaH  never 
stand  in  need  of  a  glass,  as  long  »m  H^ct 
Labriche  hiss  it  to  offer  him.' 

**  *  Bravo— 4>rayoy  M^  Labricher-^Te 
Ja  Mdre  LabricheJ  was  shouted  avoud. 
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So  quickly  mutable  are  the  impressions  of 
men  in  extreme  circumstances,  be  tliey 
ever  so  hardened  and  brutified,  when  a 
right  movement  of  feeling  or  character  Is 
brought  to  strike  upon  them  at  the  proper 
moment.  ^  Bravo,  Mdre  Labricfae  \  M^r6 
Labriche,  the  soldier's  friend,  for  ever  T 

**  The  noise  occasioned  by  this  ineideni, 
aided  by  the  dram  I  had  swallowed,  had 
considerably  roused  and  restored  me«  It 
suddenly  ceased  on  the  entry  of  the  com- 


mander of  the  escort  which  had  brought 
us,  and  an  elderly  officer,  to  whom  he 
pointed  us  out,  and  conversed  in  a  low 
Wiie  for  ^me  iSinutes. 

"<'Tis  well,  adjutant,'  said  the  latter 
fit  its  close,  *  ybii  will  continue  to  look  to 
them;  take  eiery  precaution  for  their 
safety ;  jok  hikf  allow  them  food  and  a 
bed.  To-ifiOf row  we  shall  see  further.' " 
(To  be  continuedL) 
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THEY  HAD  NOT  MET  FOR  MANY  VEARS. 


They  bad  not  met  for  many  years, 
And  ob  !  those  y^m  were  frangh^ 

With  woes  that  find  ho  balin  in  tears. 
That  win  no  hope  from  thonght. 

They  itpoke  no  word  of  former  ties ; 

But  mem*ry  vainly  cast 
A  glance  o*er  all,  and  those  dinf  eyes, 

Told  Tolames  of  the  past. 

When  last  they  met,  youth's  rosy  ttont 
Had  shed  its  light  o*er  each. 

And  lightly  laughed  the  iip  of  soorni 
At  what  the  wise  would  teach. 


But  pride  had  madly  rent  apart. 
The.  hoods  that  love  had  twined ; 

Alas,  how  oft  each  breaking  heart 
That  meeting  called  to  mind. 

V 

And  now  when  years  of  woe  have  chased 

The  hoes  of  ^outh  away, 
But  not  one  single  dream  effaced 

Of  passion's  early  day ; 

They  fneet  Id  part  no  more  on  earth. 
And  though  in  tears  they  meet. 

The  brightest^sipile  of  beaming  mirth 
Was  never  half  so  sweet. 


KATHtEJBi^t    MACHREE; 


Oh,  playful  and  light  is  the  step  of  the  fiiwn, 
As  it  bounds  in  its  mirth  o*er  the  green  spreading 

lawn, 
But  no  fawn  ever  played  with  more  intio^etil  glee 
Than  the  pride  of  our  valley,  sweet  AiAZesfl  l/o- 

Like  the  deep  blush  that  crimsons  the  WiVeof  ttis 

West, 
When  the  sun  sinks  at  eve  In  its  bosoni  to  resty 
The  rosy  blood  niailtled,  unruffled  and  free, 
In  the  cheek  of  the  lovely  young  Katklufi  MatArei. 

In  vun  for  her  heart  all  the  villagers  sighed^ 
^1  voung  Maurice  at  length  sought  to  make  bet 

his  bride. 
And  then  in  her  eye's  downcast  glancto  yon  might 

see. 
How  deep  was  the  love  of  young  Kalhken  Mathrtd* 


The  green  banner  waved  in  Ovoca's  soft  vale. 
And  the  ch6e|c  oi  th|^  tyrant  a  moment  grew  pale ; 
In  the  band  it  waved  over,  the  foremost  was  he^ 
The  loved^  thh  i>etrathed  of  Kathleen  Machree. 

But  vain  was  the  stru^le,  and  sad  was  the  fate 
Of  the  few  that  had  risen  in  tyranny's  hate ; 
They  fdught-^they  Were  vanquished,  and  seeming 

to  flee. 
Fell  their  leader*— the  love  of  young  Kathleen 

Machree* 

fhe  fragrance  of  summer  is  borne  on  the  gale. 
And  the  song  birds  awaken  their  chaunt  in  the 

vale, 
Btit  in   the   ftr  thorch-yard  beneath  the  yew 

tree^ 
By  the  side  of  her  lover,  sleeps  Kathleen  Md* 


%<%^%»V¥»»1f<^%»i»VW%*t»^ 
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0ioBm  Of  tBB  miraB0. 


the  repuUteant  as  from  what  we  could  hear 
of  the  frequent  angry  demonstrationa  of 
those  around  us  during  the  retreat,  they 
had  decidedly  at  last  obtained :  that  hope, 
like  all  othert^  was  gone  for  us.  It  seemed 
still  more  vain  to  expect  the  chance  of 
Mllng  in  with  any  straggling  purty  Uiat 
might  come  to  our  rescue ;  so,  with  droop- 
ing spirit  and  failiog  strength,  resigning 
ourselves  to  our  fate,  wo  rode,  or  rather 
were  led  passively  along.  The  young 
aide-de-camp  remained  in  the  rear,  suffi- 
ciently neai*  to  watch  our  every  giotioni 
but  still  too  remote  to  give  cause  or  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  a  word  with  us, 
beyond  the  few  he  bad,  in  a  tone  of  some- 
what kindly  warning,  addressed  to  us.  W^ 
could  not  avoid  fieehng  he  took  an  interest 
in  us,  from  whatever  cause,-^here  was 
In  this  perhaps  a  slight  motive  not  alto- 
gether to  despair,  which,  however,  was 
necessarily  extinguished  as  immediately  as 
it  had  suggested  lUelf.  What  in  effect  tad 
he  in  his  power?  How  could  he  benefit  us? 
The  eyes  of  every  one  of  his  troop  were 
upon  him,  and  he  had  to  answer  to  his 
superiors;  a  motion,  an  unguarded  look 
of  sympathy,  might  betray  him.  Thus 
died,  then,  of  course,  our  last  fluttering 
^eam  of  consolation. 

'*  I  scarcely  further  remember  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  dreanr  march  that  night ; 
fiitigue,  numbing  chiHness,  insensibility 
of  Dody,  and  equal  torpor  of  mind,  r^ 
suiting  from  our  physicd  sufferings,  as 
wdl  as  the  state  of  depression  consequent 
on  die  violent  excitement  we  had  expe- 
rienced through  the  day — the  horrid 
spectacle  we  had  witnessed,  combined 
with  the  convicdon  of  our  present  danger, 
in  turn  bowed  us  down,  and  'made  of  us 
two  inert,  helpless,  scarcely  conscious 
beings.  In  this  kind  of  painful  waking 
dream  I  continued  for  a  long  time.  Lift 
did  not  quit — thai  seemed  only  to  me. 
I  wonder  often  at  it,  for  I  can  scarcely 
ftincy  how  existence  can  be  prolonged  in 
such  a  state:  to  die,  at  least,  ought  not 
to  be  much  more* 

**  I  only  revived  under  the  rude  pres- 
sure of  the  hands  that  puHed  me  from  my 
horse,  and  flung,  rather  than  pushed,  me 
to  a  seat.  Juvigny,  with  simiUr  viplence. 
was  placed  beside  me.  He  had  suffered 
stiH  more  than  I ;  his  greener  years,  un« 
inured  as  yet  to  hardship,  had  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  our  lengthened 
torturing;  he  feH  almost  immediatdy 
senseless,  and  remained  so  for  along  time* 
I  was  in  no  eondition  to  asrist  him^  tiio«gli 


Aey  had  freed  us  a  second  time  from 
thtf  bonds  that  strained '  and  bruised 
our  flesh*  He  had  probably  been  left 
there  to  breathe  his  olbU  widiout  aid  or 
ttodce  of  the  group  placed  to  guard  us, 
too  intent  on  minding  their  own  wants  to 
think  of  ours,  if  they  had  had  (and  the 
reverse  was  the  case)  the  merest  feeling 
of  aught,  save  aversion,  or,  to  aay  the 
least,  repolsive  indifference  towards  us— 
when  an  unexpected  act  of  innate  bluf 
humanity  came  somewhat  to  change  the 
scene  we  were  then  wretched  actors  in. 

The  room  we  had  been  deposited  in  was 
one  which  served  the  purpose  of  guard- 
room  for  the  party  on  duty  at  the  little 
Tillage^^Amheim  I  think  it  was,  I  don't 
lecollect  well^whither  we  had  been  sent 
for  safe  keeping.  Among  the  occupanu 
who  crowdea  round  with  curiosity,  mhea 
we  were  carried  in,  was  a  woman,  a  camp- 
follower}  of  youthful  robust  appearance, 
and  boifi^  but  not  unpleasing,  features. 
8he  seemed  to  eye  us  with  some  interest, 
and  my  companion  particulariy  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  compassion. 

*^ '  Thii  poor  Toung  man,'  she  said  aloud, 
bursting  through  the  groups  of  lookers-on, 
'  this  poor  young  man  has  feinted.' 

«« '  Well,  what  of  diat,  Merd  Labriche  ?' 
answered  many  a  gruff  voice,  Met  him 

feint  and  be  d- d ;  don't  you  see  be  is 

one  of  those  rascally  white  troopers.  Bet- 
ter he  should  so  now  than  stand  to  be 
shot  to-morrow. 

^*  <  You  are  a  true  brute,'  she  answered, 
*  how  do  you  know  ?  If  he  were  a  hun- 
dred times  a  blanCf  he  shall  have  a  chance 
for  ft.  Come  child,  try  my  schaapa.*  €o 
saying,  careless  of  the  scolb  of  the  reck- 
less crew,  she  stocked,  and  raising  Juvig- 
ny's  head  poured  down  his  throat  a  glass 
of  liquor,  from  a  miniature  cade  sus- 
pended over  her  shoulders,  and  chafed  his 
forehead  and  hands  wiUi  roujgh  kindness. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  senses 
and  opened  his  eyes.  'Try  another  mouth- 
ful, young  man,'  she  again  cried,  and 
seeing  me  look  perhaps  rather  wistftdly  to- 
wards the  vessel,  *  and  you  too,'  she 
added ;  *  must  I  treat  all  the  aristocrals  as 
well  as  this  pretty  youth  here  ?  Come, 
for  once  in  a' way  it'  wiH  not  ruin  me^— a 
addier  in  distress,  I  say,  let  him  be  blue, 
let  him  be  white,  let  him  be  Uabk,  aye 
black  as  old  Nidc  Imnself,  shaH  never 
stand  in  need  of  a  glass,  as  long  bm  M^ 
Labriche  has  it  to  offer  him.' 

<<'Brayo-4ravo^  MirelAbricher-Vive 
Ja  Mdre  Labriohe/  was  shouted  aio«id« 


LINE8  FOR  MUSIC. 
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So  quickly  mutable  are  the  impressions  of 
men  in  extreme  circumstances,  be  they 
ever  so  hardened  and  brutified,  when  a 
right  movement  of  feeling^  or  character  is 
brought  to  strike  upon  them  at  the  proper 
moment.  ^  Bravo,  Mdre  Labricbe  \  Mht^ 
Labriche,  the  soldier's  friend,  for  ever  I' 

"  The  noise  occasioned  by  this  incideni, 
aided  by  the  dram  I  had  swallowed,  had 
considerably  roused  and  restored  me*  It 
suddenly  ceased  on  the  entry  of  the  com- 


mander of  the  escort  which  had  brought 
us,  and  an  elderly  officer,  to  whom  he 
Dointed  us  out,  and  conversed  in  a  low 
toii^e  For  iome  iSinutes. 

"<'Tis  well,  adjutant,'  said  the  latter 
fit  its  close,'  '  ybii  will  continue  to  look  to 
them;  take  etery  precaution  for  their 
safety ;  yoti  teajr  allow  them  food  and  a 
bed.  To-ifiorrow  we  shall  see  further.' " 
CTo  be  continued.) 


tV^WWW^»A«»^^<%^»^>A^^»V%'^»^»V»^<^^^V»^ 


THEY  HAD  NOT  MET  FOR  MANY  VEARS. 


Tbey  had  not  met  for  many  years. 
And  ob !  those  y^s  were  fraught 

With  woes  that  find  no  balin  in  tears. 
That  win  no  hope  from  thought. 

They  itpoke  no  word  of  former  ties ; 

Bat  mem*ry  Tainly  cast 
A  glance  o'er  all,  and  those  diof  e^es, 

Told  Tolumes  of  the  past. 

When  last  they  met,  yoath*s  rosy  mont 
Had  shed  its  light  o*er  each, 

And  lightly  laughed  the  iip  of  sooroi 
At  what  the  wise  woiild  teach. 


But  pride  had  madly  rent  apart. 
The.  bonds  that  love  had  twined ; 

Alas,  how  oft  each  breaking  heart 
That  meeting  called  to  mind. 

And  now  when  years  of  woe  have  chased 

The  hues  of  ^outh  away, 
fiiit  lidt  one  single  dream  el^used 

Of  p«fsSoti*s  early  day ; 

They  fneet  Id  part  no  more  on  earth, 
And  though  in  tears  they  meet. 

The  brightest  sipile  of  beaming  mirth 
Was  never  half  so  sweet. 


KATHLEEk    MACHREB; 


Ob,  playful  and  light  is  the  step  of  the  fawn. 
As  it  bounds  in  its  mirth  o*er  the  green  spreading 

lawn. 
But  no  fawn  ever  played  with  more  iutibceni  glefe 
Than  the  pride  of  our  valley,  sweet  XaOdeen  Ma- 

chrte. 

Like  the  deep  blush  that  crimsons  the  WiVe  of  tliS 

West, 
When  the  sun  sinks  at  eve  in  its  bosoni  to  rest. 
The  rosy  blood  madtled,  uriruffied  and  free, 
In  the  dieekof  the  lovely  young  JCtM/eew  MaehrH. 

In  vain  for  her  heart  all  the  villagers  sighed^ 
Till  young  Maurice  at  length  sought  to  make  Bet 

hisbride^ 
And  then  in  her  eye's  downcast  glancto  yoa  might 

see. 
How  deep  was  the  love  of  young  KaMeen  Machne» 


The  green  banner  waved  in  Ovoca's  soft  vale, 
And  the  cheek  pt  th|^  tyrant  a  moment  grew  pale ; 
lb  the  band  it  waved  over,  the  foremost  was  he, 
The  loved,  thb  betrothed  of  Kathleen  Machree. 

But  vain  was  the  struggle,  and  sad  was  the  fate 
Of  the  few  |hat  had  nsen  in  tyranny's  hate ; 
They  fought-^they  Were  vanquishea,  and  seeming 

to  fleci 
Fell  their  leader — ^the  love  of  young  Kathleen 

Machree, 


The  fragrance  .of  summer  is  borne  on  the  gale. 
And  the  song  birds  awaken  their  chaunt  in  the 

vide, 
Bbt  in   the   ftr  thiirch-yard  beneath  the  yew 

tree* 
By  the  side  of  her  lover,  sleeps  Kathleen  Ma» 


<»¥v^%i>v^«f<Wi»»%ii%wt^^^ 


tin  repnblicMii  u  from  what  w«  eodd  bur 
of  the  frequent  angry  demon atratioiu  of 
tiioH  uouQd  US  during  tbe  retreat,  they 
bad  decidedly  at  la«t  obtained :  that  faope, 
lilie  all  otheit,  waa  gone  Ibr  us.  It  leemed 
still  more  vain  to  expect  the  chance  of 
ftlling  in  with  any  itraggling  party  that 
might  come  to  our  reicue ;  to,  with  droop, 
ing  spirit  and  failmg  itrength,  reiigoing 
ouTselvM  to  our  Ikte,  wt  rode,  or  rather 
were  led  paBiively  along,  llie  young 
aide-de-camp  remained  in  the  rear,  (offl- 
ctently  neai'  to  watch  our  every  Biotion, 
but  aall  too  remote  to  give  came  or  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  a  word  with  us, 
peyond  the  few  he  had,  in  a  tone  of  fome* 
what  kindly  warning,  addreued  to  lu.  We 
could  not  avoid  feeling  he  took  an  intereit 
in  na,  from  whatever  canae, — there  wai 
In  thi*  perhapa  a  alight  motive  not  alto- 
gether to  deapairi  whidi)  however,  wai 
neceiiarily  extinguished  ai  immedimtely  ai 
ft  had  luggeated  itielf.  Whatin  effectliad 
he  in  hia  power?  Howcouldfae  benefit  ua? 
The  eyea  of  every  one  of  hia  troop  were 
upon  him,  and  he  had  to  answer  to  hia 
superiors :  a  motion,  an  unguarded  look 
of  aympathy,  might  betray  him.  Thus 
died,  then,  of  course,  our  last  fluttering 
^eam  of  eonaolation. 

"  I  acarcely  further  remember  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  dreanr  march  that  night ; 
tatiffue,  numbing  chiilnesa,  Insenaibility 
of  body,  and  equal  torpor  of  mind,  re- 
sulting from  our  physical  suArings,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  depression  conaequent 
on  die  violent  excitement  we  had  expe> 
rienced  through  the  day — the  horrid 
spectacle  we  had  witnecsed,  combined 
with  the  conviction  of  our  present  danger, 
in  tnm  bowed  ua  down,  and  'made  of  ua 
two  inert,  hetplesa,  acarcely  conacious 
beings.  In  this  kind  of  painful  waking 
dream  I  continued  for  a  long  time.  Lin 
''did  not  quit — that  seemed  only  to  me. 
I  wonder  often  at  it,  fer  1  can  acarcdy 
fancy  how  existence  can  be  prtJonged  in 
such  a  state :  to  die,  at  least,  ought  not 
to  be  much  more. 

"  I  only  revived  under  tiie  mde  pres- 
sure of  the  hands  that  ptiHed  me  from  my 
horse,  and  Hung,  ratlier  than  puriied,  me 
to  B  seat.  JuT>gny,  with  simihr  riolence, 
was  placed  beside  me.  He  had  suffered 
atiUlnore  than  I;  his  greener  years,  un- 
inured  as  yet  to  bardthtp,  had  been  unaMe 
to  wiliistebd  the  effects  of  our  lengthened 
torturing;  tie  feU  almost  immediatdy 
•enidesa,  and  remained  so  for  along  titat, 
I WM  in  no  mndtttDn  to  assist  Um,  UuMigh 


ttey  had  fireed  us  a  second  time  from 
th«  bonds  that  strained '  and  bmbed 
our  flesh.  He  had  probaUy  been  left 
there  to  breathe  his  ost,  without  aid  or 
notice  of  the  group  jdseed  to  gnsrd  nt, 
too  intent  on  minding  their  own  wants  to 
think  of  onrs,  if  they  had  had  (and  the 
reverse  was  the  case)  the  merest  feeling 
at  aught,  save  avemon,  or,  to  nay  the 
least,  repulsive  indifference  towards  ns — 
when  an  unexpected  act  of  innate  Uoff 
humanity  came  somewhat  to  crhange  the 
scene  we  were  then  wretched  actora  in. 

The  room  we  had  been  deposited  in  wa* 
one  which  served  the  purpose  of  guard- 
room for  the  party  on  duty  at  tbe  little 
village — Amheim  I  think  it  was,  I  don't 
Mcollect  well— whither  we  had  been  sent 
fer  safe  keeping.  Among  the  occupants 
who  crowded  round  with  curiosity,  when 
we  were  carried  in,  waa  a  woman,  a  camp* 
bllower,  of  youthfiil  robost  appearance. 
and  boli,  but  not  unpleaaiog,  features. 
She  seemed  to  eye  ua  with  aome  interest, 
and  my  companion  particularly  with  a 
consid^aUe  degree  of  compasaion. 

<"  nis  poor  young  man,' she  said  alond, 
bursting  ttrongn  the  groups  of  lookers-on, 
' "~'~       n  young  man  has  &inted.' 

ill    mttmt  «(th<it   Ua^A  T  .k.^..!..;' 


'.K'; 
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ser 


So  quickly  mutable  are  the  impressions  of 
men  in  extreme  circumstances,  be  they 
ever  so  hardened  and  brutified,  when  a 
right  movement  of  feeling  or  character  Is 
brought  to  strike  upon  them  at  the  proper 
moment.  '  Bravo,  Mdre  Labricfae !  M^r6 
Liabriche,  the  soldier's  friend,  for  ever  T 

'*  The  noise  occasioned  by  this  incideni, 
aided  by  the  dram  I  bad  swallowed,  had 
considerably  roused  and  restored  me«  It 
suddenly  ceased  on  the  entry  of  the  coin* 


mander  of  the  escort  which  had  brought 
us,  and  an  elderly  officer,  to  whom  he 
pointed  us  out,  and  conversed  in  a  low 
\bi6e  For  ik>me  iSinutes. 

"^'Tis  well,  adjutant,'  said  the  latter 
ftt  its  eloiej  *  ybit  will  continue  to  look  to 
them;  take  e^ery  precaution  for  their 
safety ;  yoii  inkf  allow  them  food  and  a 
b^d.  To-itforrow  we  shall  see  fiirther.' " 
CTo  be  continued.  J 


t»^^WW^»^^«»^^^<»^^^^^*V\.^^^»V»^<^^^V»^ 


THEY  HAD  NOT  MET  FOR  MANY  tEARS. 


They  bad  not  met  for  many  years, 
And  oh  !  those  yHurs  were  fraught 

With  woes  that  find  no  balin  in  tears. 
That  win  no  hope  from  thought. 

Tbey  f>poke  no  word  of  former  ties ; 

But  mem*ry  vainly  cast 
A  glance  o'er  all,  and  those  diof  eyes, 

Told  Tolumes  of  the  p48t. 

When  last  they  met,  yonth*s  rosy  mont 
Had  shed  its  light  o*er  each. 

And  lightly  laughed  the  iip  of  sooroi 
At  what  the  wise  would  teach. 


But  pride  had  madly  rent  apart. 
The.  bonds  that  love  had  twined ; 

Alas,  how  oft  each  breaking  heart 
That  meeting  called  to  mmd. 

• 

And  now  when  years  of  woe  have  chased 

The  hues  of  youth  away, 
But  not  one  single  dream  eflbced 

Of  passion's  early  day ; 

They  fneet  Id  part  no  more  on  earth. 
And  though  in  tears  they  meet. 

The  brightest^sipile  of  beaming  mirth 
Was  never  half  so  sweet. 


KATHLEEN    MACHREE; 


Ob»  playful  and  light  is  the  step  of  the  fawn. 
As  it  bounds  in  its  mirth  o*er  the  green  spreading 

lawn, 
But  no  fawn  ever  played  with  more  iiitibbetil  g1e6 
Than  the  pride  of  our  valley,  sweet  XaOdeen  Ma- 

Like  the  deep  blush  that  crimsons  the  WiVe  ot  ttiS 

West, 
Wlien  the  sun  sinks  at  eve  in  its  bosoni  to  rest, 
The  rosy  blood  mailtled,  iiriruffied  and  free, 
In  the  cheek  of  the  lovely  young  Kathleen  Madiree. 

In  vun  for  her  heart  all  the  villagers  sighed^ 
Till  voong  Blaurice  at  length  sought  to  make  Bet 

his  iHide, 
And  then  in  her  eye's  downcast  glancto  yoo  might 

see. 
How  deep  was  the  love  of  young  Kathleen  Machne^ 


The  green  banner  waved  in  Ovoca's  soft  vale. 
And  the  cheek  pi  thf  tyrant  a  moment  grew  pale ; 
In  the  band  it  waved  over,  the  foremost  was  he, 
The  loved,  thh  betrothed  of  KaOUeen  Machree. 

• 

But  vain  was  the  struggle,  and  sad  was  the  fate 
Of  the  few  |hat  had  risen  in  tyranny's  hate ; 
They  fought-^they  Were  vanquished,  and  seeming 

to  flee, 
Fell  their  leader — ^the  love  of  young  Kathleen 

Machree^ 

The  fragrance  of  summer  is  borne  on  the  gale. 
And  the  song  birds  awaken  their  chaunt  in  the 

vale, 
But  in   ifxt  fir  bharch-yard  beneath  the  yew 

treei 
By  the  side  of  her  lover,  sleeps  Kaihken  Ma» 

ckree. 


»^i%<'vw<li<i»»»%i  »if»it  I  n^ 


368  TO  A  CANABY  BIRD. 


TO    A    CANARY    BIRD. 

While  all  the  noisy  raving  town 

Is  drowned  in  recreation, 
With  thee,  my  bird,  I  sit  me  down 

In  sober  meditation. 

The  world,  for  all  it  knows,  my  bird. 

Is  oft  to  Pity  blinded ; 
And  Sorrow's  cry  is  seldom  heard, 

But  when  'tis  little  minded. 

But  thine's  a  friendly  little  heart. 

And  when  my  own  is  aching, 
Thy  mirth  can  make  its  grief  depart, 

Even  though  'twere  almost  breaking. 

While  thoughts  of  home  and  fervent  friends. 

Are  all  I've  left  to  cheer  me, 
Fain  wouldst  thou  make  some  funt  amends. 

By  piping  wildly  near  me. 

That  moral  has  no  charm  for  me, 
That's  wreathed  in  blinding  letter ; 

ril  find  in  musing  here  with  thee. 
One  easier  learnt  and  better. 

At  eve,  high  perched  with  rounded  breast. 

And  wing  wrapped  in  so  fairly. 
Thou  seem'st  to  bid  me  seek  my  rest, 

While  yet  the  night  is  early. 

When  thro.ugh  my  window  mom  hath  flung 

Its  first  uncertain  gleaming^ 
Notes  startling  high  and  loud  and  long. 

Dispel  my  idle  dreaming. 

If  thought  of  care  my  mind  engage. 

Thy  song  reminds  me  daily, 
That  even  within  a  captive's  cage 

The  heart  can  flutter  gaily. 

And  if  thy  time  goes  all  for  nought, 

And  some  would  thoughtless  blame  thee. 

We  know,  that  life  whence  thou  wert  brought, 
Had  nothing  that  could  shame  thee. 

Thus  by  thy  simple  life  we  see 
What  lessons  men  have  near  them, 

From  things  all  reasonless  like  thee, 
If  they  would  stoop  to  hear  them. 


Our  human  guides— their  counsel,  all 
Abounds  in  precepts  ample ; 

But  ah  I  how  short  of  thee  they  fall, 
For  thine  is  all  example ! 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communicationt  for  the  Editoe  of  the  Citizen  must,  in  future,  be  addressed  to  tbe  cue  of 
llettn.  Machbit  and  Co.  8,  D'OuEft-sTABBTy  who  have  been  appointed  our  sole  puUishen. 

Adrertitemeots  and  Booki  for  Review  to  be  forwacded  to  the  Mme. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  ihartpieeest  either  prote  or  poetry* 

We  regret  that  want  of  apace  has  compelled  us  to  defer  Absenteeism,  Part  Ilf,  until  our  next 
number. 

We  are  also  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  the  continuation  of  **  A  Friend  in  Need.^ 

We  are  a  little  surprised  that  we  have  not  had  any  kind  of  communication  from  our  friend  "  R" 

We  are  sorry  that  *^  Loisir"  has  changed  his  mind,  and  look  forward  anxioudy  to  a  renewal  of  osr 
acquaintance  with  him. 

We  oifer  our  best  thanks  to  our  poetical  correspondents  for  their  very  numerous  fiivours.  Tbough- 
the  pressure  of  business  prevents  our  answeriog  them  in  detail  this  month,  they  may  rest  assured  they 
•re  not  foigotten. 
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At  length,  after  a  dreary  interval  of  five 
years,  since  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill  was 
first  introduced  to  the  legislature — ^five 
years  during  which  our  neighbours  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  been  enjoy  ing  the  be- 
nefits of  Municipal  Reform,  but  five  years 
of  hope  deferred  for  us — ^tbat  measure  has 
been  permitted  to  pass  into  a  law.    It  is 
true  that  the  measure  originally  introdu- 
ced by  the  government,  has  been  shorn  of 
Its  fair  proportions,  and  so  mutilated  in  the 
I^ords,  that  its  authors  must  have  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  work  of  their 
own  hands ;  but  nevertheless  we  rejoice  at 
Its  passing  even  in  its  present  state.    As 
long  as  any  hope  remained,  that  a  more 
extensive  measure  of  reform  would  ulti* 
mately  be  obtained,  we  could  see  good 
reason  for  rejecting  the  insulting  conces- 
sions of  the  English  peers,  and  think  the 
time  expended  in  waiting  for  it  was  not 
lost.     But  now  that  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy is  perceptibly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  hopes  so  long  cherished,  of  any  inter- 
ference of  the  British  people  on  our  be- 
half, have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
minds  even  of  the  most  credulous  believers 
in  **  British  sympathy," — we  think  it  was 
no  longer  consistent  with  prudence  to  re- 
ject those  concessions^  which  the  enemies 
of  Ireland  were  disposed  to  make.    For 
those  concessions,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
mxieiy  entertained  by  iho  leaders  of  the 

TOLf  lu  MO.  auii. 


tories  to  rid  themselves  of  a  question  which 
tliey  felt  to  be  embarrassing,  rather  than 
to  any  returning  sense  of  justice.  Not 
only  did  they  experience  numerical  defeats 
in  the  Commons  upon  the  government 
measure,  but  their  conduct  exposed  the 
falsehood  of  their  pretences  to  consistency" 
and  unanimity. 

Their  readiness  to  concur  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  old  corporations,  and  their  dis- 
regard, when  it  suited  their  convenience,  of 
chartered  rights  and  corporate  immunities, 
disgusted  that  section   of  their  followers 
who  really  believed  in  the  imprescriptible 
sacredness  of  those  rights,  and  could  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency. 
This  produced  dissensions  in  their  ranks 
which  have  not  yet  been  healed  ;  and    by 
exposing  those  dissensions  to  the  public 
view,  lessened  the  weight,  which  in  Eng- 
land is  attached  to  the  union  of  a  large 
minority  in  parliament  for  any  purposes 
whatsoever.     But  a  more  serious  and  per- 
manent injury  was  done   them  by   dis- 
closing the  fact,  that  their  councils  were 
no  longer  guided  by  any  fixed  principles, 
but  swayed  by  the  ever  varying  dictates  of 
expediency.    This,    while    it   apparently 
removed     the    obstacles   between    them 
and    office,    rendered    it    manifest    that 
permanent    union    between     them     and 
the     numerous    and    influential     party 
yrhQ  0tiU  oUog  to   the  dognutf   oi  the 
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old  tory  creed,  was  totally  impoiaible« 
The  men  of  expediency,  the  men  of  to- 
day, endeavouring  to  steer  their  bark  so 
as  to  fall  in  with  the  men  of  principle, 
the  men  of  times  gone  by,  who  having 
**  formulas"  and  a  fixed  belief  in  them, 
cannot  abandon  that  belief  at  the  bidding 
of  an  ambitious  leader.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  weakness  which  has  paralysed  the 
exertions  of  the  tory  opposition.  Another 
way  in  which  it  produced  an  injurious 
e£Pect  upon  the  tories,  was  by  affording  a 
test  of  their  altered  position,  and  an  index 
of  their  progress.  Thus  far  had  the  stream 
of  events  wafted  them,  that  they,  the  cla- 
morous defenders  of  every  vested  abuse 
and  obsolete  institution — the  vehement 
denouncers  of  every  attempt  to  infringe 
upon  privileges  conferred  by  charter,  and 
consecrated  by  prescription — the  scrupu- 
louji  opponents  of  every  revolutionary 
movement,  now  proposed  to  destroy  by 
wholesale  the  ancient  Corporations  ofan  en- 
tire kingdom,  to  confiscate  an  entire  collec- 
tion of  charters,  and  to  introduce  a  measure 
Ikrmore  revolotiooary  and  destructive  than 
that  of  their  opponents.  And  all  this  was 
done,  not  in  obedience  to  any  over-ruling 
necessity,  such  as  formed  the  excuse  for 
tbeir  former  abandonment  of  consistency 
upon  the  Catholic  question,  but  from  the 
suggestions  of  a  selfish  policy,  in  obe- 
dience to  mere  popular  opinion,  to  remove 
out  of  their  path  an  obstacle  which  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  surmount.  Their 
conduct  upon  this  measure,  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  Uie  change  pro- 
duced by  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  situation  of 
its  English  opponents.  It  is  true  thai  the 
aristocratic  influence  c^ontinues  predomi- 
nant as  of  old,  but  its  power  has  been 
greatly  modified,  and  its  effects  are  rather 
visible  in  directing  the  course  of  public 
opinion,  than  in  resisting  its  strength. 
Those  who  formerly  commanded  seats  are 
now  forced  to  stoop  and  court  them,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  tory  party  can  no  longer 
rest  exclusively  for  sn^^rt  upon  the  pha- 
lanx of  members  whom  the  aristocracy 
were  wont  to  return  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  public  favour. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  greater  pliancy  of 
those  leaders,  who»  deprived  of  the  steady 
support  which  they  formerly  received  from 
the  borough  owners,  have  been  obliged 
to  conciliate  the  morenumerous  though  still 
aristocratically  inclined  classes^to  whomin 
England  the  Reform  Bill  has  transferred  the 
representation.  In  fact,  the  tory  party 
have  insensibly  become  ii^re  and  more 


democratic  since  the  Reform  Bill,  not 
from  any  change  in  their  own  inclinations, 
but  because  resting  no  longer  exclusively 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  aristocratic  in* 
fluence,  but  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
public  opinion:  they  have  been  forced 
to  bid  for  public  favour  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  power  io  the  state.  Hence, 
tlieir  readiness  to  abandon  any  of  their  for- 
mer principles,  which  they  found  unsuited 
to  their  altered  position,  and  to  adopt 
such  modifications  as  expediency  might 
dictate. 

Passing,  however,  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  us,  our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  framers  of  the  present  Cor- 
poration Act,  wisely  yielding  to  the  dread 
entertained  by  the  Lords  of  the  existence 
of  Municipal  Corporations  in  the  smaller 
towns,  substituted  prbvisions  enabling 
the  inhabitants  of  forty  two  towns 
named  in  the  schedules  to  the  Act, 
to  elect  commissioners  under  the  9th  Gea 
IV.  To  them  is  to  be  transferred  all  the 
property  of  the  old  Corporations,  and 
they  will  confer  many  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  derived  from  a  formal 
and   regular  CorppraHon. 

In  Older  to  secure  that  benefit  to  them- 
selves, many  of  the  towns  in  whioh  the  9ih 
Geo.  IV  was  not  in  force,  forwarded  oaemo- 
rials  to  that  effect  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
signed  by  twenty-one  £20 hoaseholdevs,  and 
at  the  meetings  which  were,  subsequently 
Q0nvened»  decided  by  amajorUy  of  £d  house- 
holders in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  that 
Act  They  have  thus  not  only  accelerated 
the  downfall  of  the  old  Corporations  by 
nearly  a  year,  but  they  have  secured  to 
themselves  for  ever  the  dispoeiitonof  allthe 
property  which  the  old  Corporations  were 
entitled  to,  for  purposes  of  local  utility, 
instead  of  having  it  vested  in  the  Poor  Law. 
Commissioners,  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  order  to  shew  the  import 
tanee  of  Uie  step  which  they  have  thus 
taken,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
submit  to  all  classes  of  our  readers,  extracts 
from  the  valuable  report  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commissioners  in  18d4.  That  report 
contmns  a  history  of  each  of  those  tort* 
resses  of  ascendancy,  which  are  now 
either  levelled  with  the  dust  or  garrisoned 
by  the  people ;  and  that  history  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  sentences,  vix.  sucees^- 
sive  spoliation  of  the  corporate  property 
by  the  members  of  the  Corporations  and 
their  firtends ;  and  systematic  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Disientei%  from 
corporate  ofieea  and  prtvikgei. 
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We  shall  begin  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Armagh.  ''The  Corporation  consiBted  of  a 
sovereign,  twelve  freel>urge88es,  andanua- 
limited  number  of  freemen.  The  number 
of  freemen  in  1834  was  but  three.  The 
whole  corporate  power  had  been  vested  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  probably  since 
the  incorporation,  in  t*he  hands  ol'tlie  Pri- 
mate for  the  time  being.  The  sovereign 
was  usually  his  land  agent  or  the  se- 
neschal  of  his  manor.  The  other  bur- 
gesses almost  uniformly  were  clergy- 
men of  the  diocese,  who  seem  to  have 
held  on  an  express  or  implied  stipulation 
to  resign  on  their  quitting  the  diocese,  or 
becoming  unwilling  to  act  under  his  direc- 
tion. Roman  Catholics  had  not  at  any 
time  been  admitted  into  the  Corporation-; 
and  the  list  of  burgesses  contained  the 
names  of  eight  clergymen  of  the  Bstab- 
Ibhcd  Church." 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  management  of  an  ex- 
clusive self-elected  body,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contrast  between  the  management  of 
the  Pipe-water  works,  when  under  the 
control  of  this  Corporation,  and  that  of  the 
inhabitants.  WhUe  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  former,  their  receipts  and  (ps** 
bursements  for  sixyears,  from  1 793  to  1799, 
amounted  to  over  £1500,  and  not  a  single 
house  was  supplied  with  water ;  while  un- 
der the  management  of  the  latter,  the 
receipts 'and  disburseroeats  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £1800,  and  279  houses  were 
supplied  with  wat^.  The  Corporation  of 
Armagh  seems  not  to  have  possessed  any 
landed  property,  or,  doubtless,  like  the  rest 
of  its  brethren,  it  would  have  alienated  it 
to  some  of  the  free  burgesses;  and 
as  tlie  9  Geo.  IV  is  already  in  operation 
there,  the  inhabitants  will  now  have  a 
happy  riddance  of  the  clerical  free  bur- 
gesses. The  Tolls,  however,  which  are 
stated  to  have  produced  £600  a  year,  and 
which,  at  the  date  of  the  report  were  de- 
mised to  Toll  farmers  at  £340  per  annum, 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  some  of  the 
old  Corporators. 

A  worthy  •'  who  had  been  Sovereign 
for  twenty  years  without  interruption, 
had,  about  twelve  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1795,  obtained  from  the 
Primate  a  lease  of  the  tolls  and  customs  of 
the  Corporations,  for  which  he  paid  £400. 
His  son  succeeded  as  farmer  of  the  tolls, 
and  was  also  Sovereign  until  1828.  On 
his  departure  from  Ireland,  it  is  stated  that 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  tolls  to  Primate 
Staact  *,  uadef  him  a  Mr.  Beatty  derivedi 


whose  latest  renewal  was  alease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  May  1830|  subject  to  an 
annual  rent  of  £24. 

The  borough  of  Ardee,  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  presents  of  course  the  same 
family  feature  which  pervaded  the  entire 
of  the  Corporations,  namely,''excluBion  of 
Roman  Catholics,  which  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  every  Dissenter  from 
the  Established  Church 

All  information  respecting  the  property 
was  carefally  withheld  by  the  officers  aaid 
members  from  theCommiBsioneT8,who,  how« 
ever,  ascertained  from  other  sources,  that 
the  estates  of  the  Corporation  consisted  of 
1123  acres;  and  likewise  that  ^  a  tradition 
apparently  entitled  to  some  credit,  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants,  that  the  Corpora- 
tion were  formerly  possessed  of  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
Rmxton  family  were  enabled  to  get  into 
their  possession,  under  a  conveyance  from 
the  Corporation."  However  that  might 
be,  in  the  year  1785,  Robert  Parkinson^ 
William  Ruxton,  and  W.  Aston,  having 
gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the 
obsequious  Corporation,  prevailed  upon 
some  of  the  members,  at  a  partial  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose,  to  agree  to  make  a 
lease  for  ever  to  Parkinson  of  the  entire 
commonage,  at  5s.  per  acre^  being  very 
considerably  under  the  value  of  the  ground 
at  that  period.  The  lands  demised  to 
Parkinson,  It  was  estimated  in  1800  would 
have  let  for  £1000. 

The  spoil  was  divided  in  different  shares 
among  the  plunderers ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  and  other  spoliations,  the  Corpo« 
ration  .is  still  possessed  of  an  income  of 
£185  per  annum,  which  will  now  be  ap- 
plicable to  local  purposes  of  utility  under 
the  control  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the^Oth 
Geo.  IV  is  adopted— as  we  hope  it  will  be 
soon — ^in  the  ancient  borough  of  Athirdee* 

Athlone  seems  not  to  have  fiired 
better  under  aristocratic  dominion,  than 
the  ancient  city  of  Armagh  under  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  *'  No  Roman  Catholic,  or 
Dissenter,  has  ever  been  a  burgess.  In- 
deed this  body  is  almost  confined  to  the 
family  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  the  patron  of 
the  Corporation." 

Six  of  the  list  of  burgesses  are  of  his 
immediate  family ;  the  seventh  and  eighth 
were  stated  to  be  his  nephews ;  the  ninth, 
tenUi,  and  eleventh,  to  be  connected  with 
him  by  marriage ;  and  there  was  said  to  be 
but  one  burgess  not  related  to  or  connected 
with  his  lordship.  Of  these  borgessea 
three  only  were  resident 
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In  1829,  850  residenln,  coroprisihp  most 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  applied  to 
be  admitted  frect  but  being  9up|iosed  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Handcock  family,  they 
were  all  refused  admission.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  borough  is  nomi* 
nally  vested  in  the  common  council,  but 
in  reality  the  entire  controul  of  the  Cor- 
poration is  exercised  by  Lord  Castleroaine. 

Yet  a  body  thus  controuled  by  a  non- 
resident patron,  who  nominates  its  mem- 
bers, has  or  had  an  annual  income  of  not 
less  than  £200  derived  from  tolls  levied 
from  the  public,  and  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  patron's  interest  in  the 
borough.  Aflcr  what  has  gone  before,  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  read  the 
following  extract  from  the  report : — 

*^  To  the  prosperity  of  Athlone  the  Cor- 
poration have  at  no  time  contributed,  nor 
is  it  likely,  asat  present  situated,  that  they 
ever  will.  The  strongest  feeling  of  hosti- 
lity subsists  between  the  inhabitants  and 
its  members ;  the  former  complain  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Corporation  have  been  and 
still  are  applied,  contrary  to  the  express 
provisions  of  the  charter,  to  the  payment 
of  municipal  officers,  who  render  no  ser- 
Tice  to  the  community,  and  they  exclaim 
against  the  election  mr  corporate  officers. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things 
are  a  distrust  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  constitu- 
ted authority.  The  Corporation  will  not  be 
efficient  as  an  instrument  of  local  govern- 
ment, until  its  officers  are  popularly  chosen." 

Popularly  chosen  we  trust  the  new  offi- 
cers  will  be  before  another  month,  and  all 
corporate  obstructions  removed,  which  ob- 
struct the  prosperity  of  a  place  that  has  so 
many  recollections  to  render  it  an  object 
of  interest. 

Athy*  seems  not  to  have  escaped  the 
general  doom,  viz.,  aristocratic  usurpation. 

**  The  governing  body  has  hitlierto  con- 
sisted of  thesovereign,bailiffs,and  burgesses. 
The  sovereign  and  bailiffs  are  in  fact  nomina- 
ted by  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  burgesses 
are  elected  for  life.  The  Corporation  wait 
for  the  Duke  of  Lieinster  to  nominate,  and 
his  nominee  is  elected  without  opposition. 
Of  the  present  burgesses  only  one  resides 
within  the  limits ;  three  live  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town/' 

Although  the  charter  provides  that  "all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  as  many 
such  other  persons  as  the  sovereign,  bailiffd, 
and  burgesses  should  admit  into  the  liberty 
of  the  borough,  should  become  and  be  the 
commonalty    of  the  borough/'  the    in- 


habitants generHlly  are  excluded  from  the 
Corporation.  There  are  at  present  fthetu 
freemen,  of  whom  nine  are  resident  within 
the  borough.  There  i»  not  nor  has  there 
been  in  modern  times  any  Roman  Catholic 
a  freemao,  except  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  who 
was  adm.itted  in  1832. 

Yet  this  exclusive  body  was  entrusted 
with  the  dispo.<itiou  of  an  income  derived 
from  tolls,  which,  in  the  year  1832, 
amounted  to  £277  14s.  Od.  of  which 
£115  6s.  Id.  was  expended  in  the  salaries 
of  officers  and  the  collection  of  the  tolls ; 
how  the  remainder  was  disposed  of  does 
not  appear;  but  those  who  have  ever  passed 
through  the  town,  can  testify  that  it  faa» 
not  been  applied  to  local  improvement. 

The  ancient  borous^h  of  Band  on -bridge,, 
the  stronghold  of  Peelism  in  the  southr 
next  offers  itself  to  our  notice,  and 
presents  the  same  features  of  aristocratic: 
controul  and  religious  exclusiveness. 

*'  The  mode  of  electing  freemen  is  by  a. 
majority  of  the  persons  present  at  a  Court 
of  D*Oyer  Hundred,  but  it  seems  for  many 
years  past  to  have  been  used  as  a  mere* 
form,  the  persons  to  be  proposed  and  ad- 
mitted having  been  always  personally 
agreed  upon,  on  consultation  with  LortP 
Bandon,  who,  for  many  years,  has  had  the 
exclusive  management  and  controul  of  the- 
affairs  of  the  Corporation,  nominating' botH: 
the  freemen  and  the  corporate  officers.** 

How  well  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation* 
have  prospered  under  his  lordships. 
management  we  shall  see  presently  : 

"  The  Corporation  has  for  many  yeorse 
been  strictly  exclusive  and  sectarian.    "Sie- 
n umber  of  freemen  at  present  is  204,.  of 
whom  78  are  resident  within  the  town^.or 
within  seven  miles  of  h,.  the  remarnder  at 
a  greater  distance.     The  Corporation  had 
formerly  considerable  property  in  landsf 
granted  to  then»  by  the  patent  of  Charles 
II ;  but  they  have  no  copy  of  it,  nor  do  the 
members  seem  at  all  acquainted  with  its 
contents.     From   an   examination   of  the 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  Corpora- 
tion were  formerly  possessed  of  several 
denominations    of  land,   containing  1340 
English  acres ;  and  that  all  the  said  lands- 
were  in  the  yearl809  sold  for£l012.  6s.  3d. 
and  since  that  time  the  Corporation  have 
had  no  income  or  property  of  any  kind. 

Afler  this  and  the  other  instances  of  the 
absorption  of  public  property,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  controul  of  aristocratic 
patrons,  with  which  the  report  is  filled,  we 
trust  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  waste- 
fulness of  popularly  elected  bodies.    We 
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should  like  to  knowtvbat  popularly  chosen 
(body  would  or  could  have  disposed  of  the 
jpublic  property  to  private  purposes,  with 
.the  systematic  rapacity  that  has  been  dis- 
^liived  by  tiie  chusen  and  exclusive  pro- 
teges of  my  Lord  Castlemaine,  my  Lord 
BandoQ,  and  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Archbislrap  of  Armagh,  and  all  the  other 
noble  and  reverend  patrons,  under  whose 
iufluence  the  corporate  property  of  Ire- 
land has  undergone  nearly  the  <Mast  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion." 

**  The  entire  Corporation  of  Bangor  is,  as 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Ward  family,  their 
friends  and  dependents.  Two  out  of 
the  twelve  members  are  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, the  rest  are  of  the  Established  Church. 
No  Roman  Catholic  has  been  a  member." 

Callan  exhibits  nothing  particulary 
calling  for  notice,  unless  as  a  specimen  of 
a  Corporation  perishing  from  inanition  ; 
and  we  passy  therefore,  to  the.  neigh- 
bouring and  more  important  town  of 
Carlow. 

The  Charter  provides,"  that  the  vacancies 
in  the  number  of  burgesses,  shall  be  filled 
of  the  better  and  more  discreet  inhabitants 
of  the  borough.  But  this  qualification  as 
regards  residence,  has  not  at  any  time  been 
attended  to,  and  of  the  twelve  burgesses 
four  only  are  resident.  There  is  not  any 
Roman  Catholic  now  a  member  of  this 
Corporation,  nor  has  any  been  admitted 
since  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws  in 
1793.  The  sovereign  and  burgesses  con- 
stitute tlie  ruling  body.  As,  however, 
they  are  all  persons  connected  with,  or  in 
the  immediate  interest  of  Lord  Charleville, 
the  management  of  the  Corporation  is  en- 
tirely in  his  lordship's  hands." 

Neither  property  nor  immunity,  however, 
do  his  lordship's  nominees  appear  to  pos- 
sess, nor  any  other  income  than  what  may 
be  derived  from  a  disputed  claim  to  a  toll 
called  Poizcagc, which  nevertheless  isstated 
to  have  produced  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  £170  a  year,  **  paid  to  the  sove- 
reign, out  of  which  he  expended  about 
£63  annually,  in  .payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  other  officers,  retaining  the  residue 
to  himself;*'  and  tiieir  sentence  is  very 
properly  pronounced  by  the  commissioners 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  Corporation  having  in  conse- 
quence of  its  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
the  charters,  by  its  exclusion  of  the  in- 
habitants, dwindled  to  a  few,  chiefly  non- 
resident nominees  of  the  patron,  without 
any  functions  to  perform,  or  privilegea  to 


enjoy,  do  not  continue  to  exist  for  any  be- 
neficial public  purpose." 

The  Charter  of  Carlingford  prohibits 
expressly  the  admission  of  any  "  Lord  or 
Captain  of  Irishry,"  to  the  freedom  of  the 
borough,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  its 
corporate  privileges ;  a  precaution  which 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Irish  Cor- 
porations has  proved  to  have  been  quite 
unnecessary.  That  of  Carrickfergus, 
though  granted  by  the  same  sovereign  as 
that  of  Carlingford,  James  I,  contained 
the  somewhat  more  politic  provision— 
'*  That  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  aldermen, 
burgesses,  and  commons  might  divide  and 
distinguish  themselves  into  divers  guilds, 
or  fraternities,  according  to  their  condi- 
tions, arts,  and  mysteries,  and  that  each 
guild  should  build  a  distinct  hall,  within 
the  town  where  the  brethren  of  the  guild 
might  meet,  and  each  annually  elect  one 
or  two  wardens  or  masters,  to  hold  office 
for  ayear  and  ho  longer."  But  here,  as  else- 
where, this  institution  capable  of  producing 
so  much  public  good,  lias  been  either  suffered 
to  decay,  or  perverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, and  the  Corporation  itself  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  subjected,  by  the 
self-elective  principle  which  prevails  in  it, 
to  the  influence  of  a  particular  £smily. 
"  The  Chichester  family,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal  as  their  head,  have  long 
exercised  the  ascendancy,  although  at  the 
same  time  occasionally  admitting  a  few 
members  not  of  their  party,  from  families 
connected  with  tlie  county  of  tlie  town." 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  course 
is,  that  "  the  ruling  body  of  the  Corpora- 
tion have  long  ceased  to  represent  even 
the  feelings  of  the  freemen  and  inhabitants; 
and  from  their  non-residence  and  want  of 
connection  with  the  town,  they  have  no 
interest  in  its  prosperity.  They  seldom 
meet ;  when  their  meetings  do  take  place, 
they  pass  away  without  any  thing  really 
useful  being  done ;  and  the  affairs  of  the 
town,  consequently,  have  been  almost  ne- 
glected." 

This  Corporation,  from  a  remote  period, 
were  possessed  of  the  entire  county  of 
the  town,  and  of  other  lands  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction; 
but  this  immense  property  seems  to  have 
been  frittered  away  in  fee-farm  grants  at 
nominal  rents.  '^  Previous  to  1765,  the  num- 
ber of  fee-farm  grants  appears  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  upon  which 
rents  were  reserved,  which  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  £102  Os.  lid.;  and  the  entii^ 
retital  of  the  property  now  does  not  exceed 
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£828  Is*  1^  WbiU  the  town  ei^oys 
many  advantages  from  situationi  and  many 
capabilities  of  interoal  improvement,  which 
a  judicious  management  and  application  of 
the  corporate  property  might  have  ad- 
Tancedi  it  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint 
among  the  inhabitants,  that  the  interests  of 
the  town  have  been  negleoted»  and  that  all 
controul  over  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  municipal  fund,  should  be 
vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  who 
takes  no  real  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  and  only  aiects  to  do  so  when 
it  serves  his  political  purpose/' 

We  find  in  the  city  of  Cashel,  <me  of 
the  richest  cases  of  appropriation  that  the 
xepoit  presents,  arising  of  course  from 
the  ruinous  patronage  of  a  neighbouring 
proprietor.  Truly  may  we  say,  of  the 
patrons  of  the  old  Corporations,  that  their 
"  embrace  has  been  &tal''  to  their  pro- 

t€|g^. 

"  In  Cashel,  since  1777,  the  patron 
•eems  to  have  enjoyed  exclusively  the 
power  of  procuring  the  election  of  the  al- 
llermen,  and  of  the  several  officera  of  the 
Corporation — of  procuring  the  election  of 
freemen,  and  of  disposing  of  the  corpo- 
rate property  as  he  pleased.  The  patron's 
influence  is  supposed  still  to  exist,  and  it 
has  been  generally  exercised  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
little  regard  has  for  many  years  been 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  city  or  the 
public.  The  exclusion  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Cashel  from  all  share  in  the  ma*- 
nagement  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the 
system  of  seoresy,  go  far  to  account 
for  the  total  disregard  of  the  public  iate* 
rests,  and  the  very  general  dissatisfaction 
that  prevails." 

The  estates  of  the  Corporation  contain 
S024  acres,  «which  however  produce  but 
the  moderate  renU  of  £219  ids.  lOJd. ; 
but  the  lowness  of  the  rental  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  1548  acres  were 
leased  in  1880  to  the  patron,  Richard 
Pennefather,  Esq.,  for  ninety-nine  years, 
at  the  rent  of  £86  7s.  9d.  It  appeans  by 
the  report  that  these  lands  were  formeriy 
held  by  a  Mr.  Bolton,  under  a  lease  granted 
in  1732,  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  rent 
of  £87  6s.  6d. ;  and  that  when  bis  lease 
was  near  expiring,  from  £10,000  to 
£18,000  was  oiiered  by  him  for  a  renewal, 
wfaidi  was  valued  by  a  notary  at  between 
£15^000  and  £17,000.  The  patron,  how- 
ever, refused  to  renew  ;  and  having  shortly 
after  purchased  Mr.  Bolton's  interest  for  a 
imali  sum,   an  order  was   made  at  the 


board  of  aldermen,  held  on  the  S9t1i  of 
June,  18d0j  granting  him  a  new  lease 
for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  yearlj  rent 
of  £93  1  Is.  9d.  Iri^.  No  fine  or  other 
consideration  was  paid  on  the  occasion, 
though  the  lease  in  1732  was  made  upon 
payment  of  £200.  The  board  of  alder- 
men who  made  the  order  for  the  lease  in 
1830,  consisted  of  the  grantee, — two  of 
his  sons,  one  of  whom  was  may  or, — seven 
others  of  his  reladves, — and  an  alderman 
connected  with  him  by  marriage!  The 
rental  of  these  lands,  as  let  by  Mr.  Bolton, 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  £1550 
per  annum.  When  the  order  for  the  new 
lease  was  made,  no  survey  of  the  lands, 
nor  any  return  of  their  extent  or  value, 
was  produced  to  the  board  of  aldermen, 
nor  was  there  any  discussion  concerning 
the  order,  before  the  town  clerk  was  or- 
dered to  write  it  in  the  book. 

*'  Several  other  leases  appear  to  have  be€*n 
recently  made  by  the  Corporation.  The 
lease  No.  4  in  the  rental,  was  made  at  a 
great  undervalue  to  the  late  Mr.  Pennefa- 
ther. The  then  mayor  was  Mr.  Wm« 
Pennefather,  his  second  son.  The  lease 
No.  11  is  at  a  great  undervalue.  The 
lessee  was  one  of  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  board  of  aldermen,  when  the 
order  for  it  was  made,  and  is  the  treasurer 
of  the  Corporation,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the  former  patron ;  and  the  mayor  and 
other  aldermen  who  were  present  at  that 
board,  were  more  or  less  related  to  him.** 

As  a  delicate  satire,  the  comraiseionen 
subjoin  a  copy  of  the  ma3ror's  oath,  from 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  making  the 
following  extracts : — 

**  You  shall  not  consent  to  pass  any 
estate  of  inheritance  in  mortgage,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  common  lands  of  Cashel*  caHed 

*  the  Cottyn,*  or  any  part  or  parcel  of  the 
same,  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever 
during  your  office,  and  you  shall  not  give 
any  away,  or  consent  that  any  assignment 
shall  be  made  of,  or  for,  any  rent  that  now 
is,   or  hereafter  shall  be  issuing  out  of 

•  Cottyn,'  or  any  part  thereof,  unto  any 
msnner  of  persons  whatsoever,  for  longer 
time  than  for  one  year,  unless  it  be  for  the 
redenoption,  or  acquittal  of  some  part  of 
the  lands  that  be  in  mortgage  from  this 
city." 

Such  is  the  respect  for  oaths  entertained 
by  those,  who  denounce  the  Irish  people 
as  a  nation  of  perjurers.  But  we  have  not 
yet  done  with  the  city  of  Cashel  and  its 
patrons. 

**  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  the  towQ 
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clerk,  that  he  was  agent  to  the  late  Mr. 
Penneftuhery  and  that  he  also  received  for 
him  the  rents  of  the  Corporation,  of  which 
he  made  him  a  separate  retnm  ;  but  that 
in  settling  hia  aooounte  with  him,  he  mixed 
up  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the 
Corporation,  with  those  of  Mr.  Pennefa- 
thei^s  own  private  account,  and  he  charged 
him  with  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
Corporation,  which  he  paid  by  his  direc« 
tlon,  and  with  several  other  expenses  in- 
cnrred  on  account  of  the  Corporation.  The 
treasurer  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  never 
accounted  with  the  Corporation.  The  pre* 
sent  treasurer  never  settled  an  account 
with  the  Corporation.  No  account  what- 
ever of  the  receipts  or  disbursements  of 
the  Corporation,  appears  on  their  books  for 
a  great  many  years." 

As  a<*  pendant*' lothis  picture,  the  same 
report  presents  us  with  the  ibllowing  ftMt: 
"A  witness,  who  was  a  medical  man, 
was  in  the  summer  of  1836  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Health  in  Cashel,  and  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  visit  the  habitations  of 
the  poor ;  and  he  stated,  that  on  that  oc- 
casion, he  ascertained  that  there  were  five 
hundred  fkmilies  in  Cashel,  without  a  blan- 
ket to  cover  them.  Cashel  suffers  much 
from  the  wftfit  of  a  supply  of  water.  A 
sufficient  supply  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  particularly  to 
the  poor,  who,  in  the  summer,  are  fire- 
quently  exposed  to  extreme  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  water.  It  was  stated  as 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  engineer,  that  a 
snflicient  supply  Of  water  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  the  inhabitants,  could  be  pro- 
cured for  £500;  and  that  a  supply  of 
water  for  manufacturing  purposes  could 
be  hrofught  to  Cashel  for  £9000  or  £3000, 
whieh,  if  done,  would  probably  be  the 
means  of  promoting  the  wealth,  industry, 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town 
la  not  lighted,  and  the  streets  are  dirty 
and  in  bad  repair." 

We  niay  well  imagine  what  must  be 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  suffering 
from  the  want  of  water,  with  the  koow*- 
ledge  that  funds  amply  6uffi<$lent,  not  at^y 
to  sapply  them  with  that,  but  to  procure 
thenl  many  other  advantages,  had  been 
diverted  from  the  purposes  for  irhich 
they  were  origfeally  intended,  into  the 
pod^ets  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  by 
&  shameless  usurpation,  effected  under 
the  mask,  and  with  the  fontis  of  law. 
How  strong  must  havd  been  their  attStch- 
i^^nt  to  the  constitution,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  ^hMi  such  gigantic  abuses  grew 


up  and  flourished.  How  deep  and  hearts 
felt  must  have  been  their  gratitude  to  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  which 
permitted  and  protected  their  existence* 
Not  loud,  but  deep,  must  be  their  bless- 
ings upon  the  British  Lords  and  Common- 
ers who,  by  their  opposition  to  Uie 
remedial  measure  of  the  present  govern- 
ment  for  the  last  five  years,  have  retarded 
for  that  space  of  time,  the  long  hoped-for 
relief*  It  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  they  do  not ' 
seem  likely  to  forget.  The  present  actr 
by  vesting  the  property  in  Town  Com- 
missioners, to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants^ 
gives  them  the  power  of  applying  to  its 
original  destination,  the  remnant  of  pro- 
perty whieh  hai  escaped  the  attention  of 
their  hereditary  guardians,  and  of  recover- 
ing from  them,  at  least,  a  portion  of  their 
ill- gotten  wealth. 

The  boroughs  of  Charleville  and  Ciona- 
kilty,  Casllebar  and  Diagle,  present  no 
features4>eeuliarly  deserving  of  notice.  In 
each,  the  old  Corporation  is  described  as 
inefficient^  useless,  orextinct,  and  in  all*  the 
erection  of  a  new  Coiporation  upon  better 
and  broader  foundations,  seems  to  have 
been  an  object  of  desire  to  the  inhabitants- 
who  felt  the  want  of  a  loeal  govemmeat» 
the  control  of  which  should  be  vested  in 
themselves.  In  Dungarvan  the  Corporation 
was  found  to  have  beea  extinct  about  a  cen- 
tury, but  seemed,  before  its  dissolution,  to 
have  disposed  of  the  property  to  its  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  Downpatrick  the  Commissioners 
found  the  9th  Geo.I  V,  in  operation,  and  the 
Corporation  happily  at  rest  Statements 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Conunissiooers 
elected  under  that  act»  are  giten  in 
the  report ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
under  their  management,  the  annual  charge 
upon  a  house  valued  at  £5,  was  only 
10s.  d|^d. ;  and  that  a  clerk  at  £10  a  yeai*, 
and  a  collector  at  £5,  were  the  only  sala^ 
ried  officers  :  a  salutary  contrast  to  the 
waste  and  profusion  of  the  exclusive  and 
self-elected  bodies  in  other  places. 
•  Duodalk  was  too  near  a  great  man  to 
escape  the  blessing  of  his  influence.  It 
found  a  patron  in  I^rd  Roden,  whose  zeal 
for  inquiry  never  appears  to  have  led  him 
to  institute  any  into  the  grievances  of  his 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Dundalki 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  an  ample  share 
of  them.  "  The  Corporation  consisted  of  a 
bailiif)  sixteen  burgesses,  and  freemen,  of 
whom  the  present  number  is  twenty»three. 
This  included  nineteen  persons  admitted 
under  peculiar  circumstances^  op  tbe  ^^^^ 
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of  June,  1882,  and  another,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  and  one 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1832;  so  that  but  two  of 
the  existing  freemen  were  freemen  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced.  No 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  admitted.'* 

The  corporate  property  in  land,  con- 
aiated  of  934  acres ;  but  of  that,  a  part  was 
alienated  to  Viscount  Limerick,  (an  ances- 
tor of  Lord  Roden),  then  a  member  of  the 
Corporation,  under  an  impudent  pretence 
of  title  set  up  by  his  lordship,  which 
was  of  course  loyally  acquiesced  in,  by 
the  Corporation.  At  to  the  remainder, 
the  report  says,— ^^  The  tradition  in  the 
town  is,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  For- 
tescne,  being  principals  in  the  Corporation, 
divided  the  whole  of  the  corporate  pro« 
party  between  them,  then  insthuting  a 
Michaelmas  dinner  for  the  freemen,  and  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  freemen's 
children.  In  some  old  Corporati^naccounts 
however,  from  1755  to  1759,  charges  for 
Michaelmas  dinners  are  made  against  the 
Corporation."  This  is  indeed  an  improved 
edition  of  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esail ; 
for  here  the  birthright  sold  belonged  to 
the  public,  while  the  mess  of  pottage,  or 
Michaelmas  dinner,  went  into  the  stomachs 
of  the  freemen. 

''The  land  agents  of  the  patronn  have 
usually  acted  as  the  treasurers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  its  income  has  been  paid  into 
their  office,  where  the  bills  are  paid  and 
the  Accounts  kept.  The  annual  income 
appears  to  have  exceeded  £600  a  year ; 
vntil  after  the  collection  of  the  tolls  was 
resisted,  and  eventually  abandoned  by  the 
Corporation,  Lord  Roden  is  alleged  to  have 
treated  this  income  as  his  private  property. 
The  income  was  received  by  hU  lordship  s 
land  agent.  No  evidence  of  any  expeudi- 
tore,  according  to  tlie  trusts  upon  which 
they  (i.  e.  the  tolls)  had  been  granted  by 
tile  Charter,  was  laid  before  us."  The 
exclasive  and  sectarian  character  of  this 
body,  has  rendered  it  so  unpopular  amongst 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  tlut 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  has  not  been 
sought  for,  and  when  lecently  offered  by 
the  patron  to  respectable  merchants,  it  liaa 
been  refused  upon  the  ground,  that  any 
connection  with  the  Corporation  would  be 
prejudicial  to  their  rnHxaulile  connexion 
with  the  public.*' 

As  the  9th  George  IV  has  been  for  some 

time  in  operation  in  DundaJk,  the  iniiabi- 

tants  have  at  length  gotacompletc  and  satisr 

^^  '^tory   riddance  of  the  noniiuees  of  my 

Lorct  ^^^^  *°  ^^^  CprponUii^P,  tli^ugj* 


they  have  to  thank  him  and  his  allies 
in  the  flouse  of  Lords  for  being  still 
without  a  local  court,  the  want  of  which 
appears  to  be  much  felt  by  them. 

In  £nnis,  as  in  most  other  places,  %ehar- 
ter,  liberal  in  its  terms,  was  narrowed,  by 
construction  and  established  practice,  into 
the  strictest  monopoly. 

**  The  charter  of  James  I,  provides  that 
all  the  inhabitants  and  others,  whom  Uie 
provost  and  burgesses  shall  admit  to  the 
freedom  of  the  borough,  shall  be  of  the 
commonalty.  In  practice  this  provisioa 
received  the  same  construction  iu  Enois, 
that  similar  clauses  in  the  charters  of  the 
period  received  in  other  boroughs,  as  not 
giving  an  absolute  right  of  freedom  to  aU 
the  inhabitants,  but  limiting  the  coroaion« 
alty  to  such  only  as  should  be  actually  ad- 
mitted." The  consequences  of  thu  con- 
struction were  such  as  we  might  «Dtici- 
pate: — 

<*  From  the  limited  number  and  power 
of  self-election  of  the  free  burgesses,  the 
borough  of  Ennis  has  been  for  many  years 
what  it  is  at  present,  a  strictly  dose  Cor- 
poration, under  the  patronage  of  one  or 
two  imiividuals.*'  Of  thirteen  burgesses, 
six  were  connected  with  the  family  of 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  borough,  and 
three  with  that  of  the  other.  The  remain- 
der were  either  connected  with  or  friendly 
to  the  others.  Lord  Fitagerald  and  Vesey, 
and  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  weie  considered 
to  be  the  patrons.  The  provost  never 
resided  in  the  town,  and  rarely  performed 
any  active  duties.  The  vice-provost  was 
entitled  to  considerable  emoluments  as 
weighmaster,  vntil  the  right  was  disputed 
by  the  lessee  of  the  tolls,  under  the  Earl 
of  Egremont ;  and  sin^  the  office  of  vice- 
provost  has  been  deprived  of  this  source  of 
income,  it  Jias  not  been  kept  up  for  any 
public  purpose.  The  want  of  a  local  tri- 
bunal for  the  speedy  trial  of  small  debts  is 
much  complained  of. 

KeUs,  the  next  in  our  list,  dates  its 
corporate  existenoe  from  a  charter  of 
Waiter  De  Lscy,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I, 
and  seeina  early  to  loMre  attracted  the  at- 
tantiottof  the  English  settlers  on  their  ar« 
rival  ifi  ^his  country*  It  has  not»  however, 
kep^;|ip  its  relative  importance.  Its  Cor- 
poration has  for  soma  time  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Marquisof  Head  fiNtI,  whose 
authority  seems  to  have  been  undiaputed 
in  evorytiiing«  save  procuring  the  admis* 
Slop  .  of  Roman  Catholics  to  freedom. 
**  There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  a  bur- 
ges««    There  are  two  Romaa  Catholics 
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free,  both  of  wbokn  obtained  their  freedom 
since  1829.  They  were  proposed  by  Lord 
Headfort,  and  although  no  other  person 
supported  by  him  bad  ever  encountered 
the  slightest  opposition,  those  gentlemen, 
who  were  personally  quite  unexception- 
able, obtained  their  admission  only  by  a 
majority  of  one.  Nothing  short  of  a  per- 
sonal exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patron, 
could  procure  admission  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  into  this  Corporation." 

The  Corporation  of  Kinsale  seems  also 
to  have  exulted  in  a  whig  nobleman,  Lord 
De  Clifford,  and  under  his  administration 
to  have  been  as  exclusive  as  if  it  had  been 
lubject  to  the  most  thoroughpaced  tory. 

**  The  Corporation  at  present  consists  of 
sixty-three  persons^  of  whom  twenty-nine 
are  burgesses  and  thirty-four  are  freemen. 
Of  the  burgesses  fourteen,  and  of  the  free- 
men sixteen,  are  resident  in  the  town.  Of 
the  whole  sixty-three  tliere  is  but  one 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  admitted  in 
October,  1831.  At  that  time  eighty-nine 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  freedom,  of 
whom  fourteen  were  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  rest  Protestants*  It  is  admitted  that 
this  extensive  addition  to  the  Corporation, 
was  intended  as  a  coimterpoise  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  then  in  progress.  All  the 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  on  that  day 
had  houses  in  the  town  of  sufficient  value 
to  confer  the  household  franchise  ;  of  the 
Protestants,  forty-nine  had  not;  but  the 
Reform  Bill  having  confined  the  right  of 
voting  in  honorary  freemen,  to  such  as  had 
been  admitted  prior  to  March,  1631,  the 
object  was  defeated,  and  in  consequence 
none  of  those  then  admitted  took  the  oaths 
except  one,  who  is  the  single  Roman 
Catholic  member  of  the  Corporation  above 
mentioned.  The  early  constitution  of  this 
borough  was  based  on  popular  principles ; 
but  the  bye  laws  of  1734  and  1749,  de- 
stroyed this  popular  constitution  by  taking 
away  all  rights  of  admiseion  to  the  free«> 
dom,  and  vesting  the  power  of  making 
freemen  and  electing  burgesses  in  the 
council,  a  select  body..  The  effect  of  this 
change  was  that  the  Corporation  soon  after 
became  closed  against  all  persons*  but  the 
oomineea  of  an  individual;  and  dissatisfacr 
tion  and  jealousy  have  been ,  generated 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  towu  who 
ire  excluded  irom  it." 

Not  the  slightest  effort  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  tbff  whig  patron,  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  exolusiveness  from  a 
body  for  ii^hose  aetS:he  was  responsible,  as 
they  wen)  pqnlfquled  by  Uiau  N^i^herdoes 


be  appear  to  be  free  from  the  reproach  of 
having  appropriated  the  Corporation 
property  to  his  own  use.,  "The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Corporation  property 
was  held  by  the  representatives  of 
Uie  late  Lord  De  Clifford,  under  two  fee- 
farm  grants  of  very  old  dates,  one  in  1668, 
of  140  acres,  at  £00  a  year,  and  the  other 
in  1675,  of  one  acre,  at  30s.  a  year.  These 
grants  were  made  to  Robert  Southwell*  an 
ancestor  of  Lord  De  Clifford,  and  now  pro- 
duce to  his  representatives  £500  per  an- 
num." The  income  derived  from  land,  that 
has  escaped  centuries  of  corporate  pecu* 
lation  and  noble  patronage,  amounts  to 
£196  Ids.  l|d ;  while  the  produce  of  the 
tolls  varied  in  five  years  from  £416  to 
£256,  so  that  the  elective  commission- 
ers will  have  a  tolerably  good  income  to 
devote  to  local  improvements,  of  which 
no  town  in  Ireland  stands  more  in  need 
than  Kinsale.  The  report  informs  us, 
that  though  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water  could  be  procured  at  small  expense, 
yet  the  only  public  accommodation  in 
tliis  respect  is  ■  a  single  pump,  and  great 
inconvenience  is  in  consequence  sustained 
by  the  poor. 

In  Lismore  and  Mallow  the  Corpora- 
tions were  found  to  be  in  abeyance  ;  and 
in  Middleton  the  mere  name  of  one  ex- 
isted without  any  property  to  enjoy,  or 
function  to  maintain. 

In  Maryborough,  where  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Corporation  glories  in  the  somewhat 
unusual  (to  our  ears)  title  of  **  burgomas- 
ter," the  mere  nucleus  of  a  municipality 
was  found  existing. 

**  The  Corporation  consisted  of  a  burgo- 
master, bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  freemen. 
The  burgomaster  and  two  bailiffs  were  by 
charter  to  be  elected  annually,  by  the  bur- 
gesses and  commonalty  from  amougst 
themselves,  on  Michaelmas  day,  to  serve 
for  one  year.  In  1829,  the  body  had  so 
tiwindied  away,  that  three  persons  were 
not  found  to  fill  those  ofRces,  and  no 
election  took  place.  The  inhabitants  in- 
sist that  no  election  having  been  made, 
within  the  time  appointed  by  the  charter 
for  the  purpose,  the  body  ceased  thereby 
legally  to  exist.  The  members  of  the 
Corporation  proceeded  upon  a  different  im- 
pression on  the  29th  of  September,  1830; 
three  of  tliem,  namely,  one  burgess  and 
two  freemen  met ;  and  the  freemen  elected 
the  burgess  (Major  Cassan)  to  be  burgo- 
master, and  he  In  return  named  the  two 
freemen  to  be  bailiffs,  and  they  adminis- 
tered the  oaths  of  ofP«ce  to  espb  other. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  town, — yet,  we  find 
bv  the  report,  **  that  the  town  it  not  now 
lighted,  nor  has  it  been  ever  cleaned  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation.  The  state  of 
the  pavement  of  some  of  the  streets  is  ex- 
trennely  bad,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  want 
of  funds."  The  exclusion  of  lloman  Catholics 
seems  to  have  been  carried  farther  by  the 
ruling  body  of  New  Ross,  than  in  mostotlier 
places,  and  to  have  extended  even  to  the 
chariuble  institutions,  which  are  generally 
neutral  ground,  upon  which  the  most  inve- 
terate sectarian  antipathies  are  laid  aside. 
There  are  several  charitable  institu- 
tions here,  but  none  under  the  control  or 
superintendence  of  the  Corporation  except 
Trinity  Hospiul.  It  possesses  a  revenue 
of  rather  more  than  £200  a  year,  which 
seems  to  be  fairly  managed  and  equally 
divided  among  the  inmates,  consisting  of 
fourteen  widows.  However,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  inmates  have  been  se- 
lected exclusively  from  Protesunts,  there 
not  being  a  single  instance  of  a  Catholic 
being  admitted.*' 

Of  the  effects  of  improvements  in  the 
art  of  destroying  salmon,  since  the  in- 
creased demand  for  it,  occasioned  by  the 
facilities  of  transport  in  late  years,  wc 
find  the  following  specimen,  which  may 
justly  serve  to  create  a  doubt,  whether  that 
increased  facility  of  export  lias  produced 
all  the  prosperity  to  our  country,  that 
some  are  too  prone  to  infer,  from  the  glow- 
ing picture  which  the  official  figures  pre- 
sent to  our  view,  and  which  is  referred  to 
with  so  much  complacency  in  and  out  of 
Parliament. 

*<  There  was  formerly  a  profitable  fishery, 

Erincipally  for  salmon,  on  the  Nore  and 
larrow.  The  fi^jhery  was  perfectly  free 
and  open,  and  the  fishermen  used  it  in 
small  boats,  called  cots;  each  nc-t  employ<'d 
two  cots  and  four  men.  About  t\renty- 
five  years  ago,  when  there  were  between 
700  and  800  men  making  raone^  by  this 
fishery,  the  profits  of  one  individual  and 
his  three  partners,  amounted  to  £G4  in 
one  year ;  and  thi^  was  not  supposed  to  be 
the  greatest  sum  which  had  been  made  in 
that  way.  In  the  last  se^on,  the  same 
man  and  his  three  partners  had  made  only 
about  £16,  and  there  were  not  more  than 
eighty  men  employed  in  it.  The  failure 
of  the  fishery  is  ascribed  to  the  erection  ojT 
Scotch  weirs  lower  down  the  river." 

The  Commissioners  then  cite  an  Act  of 
Parliament,*    expressly    prohibiting    tliq 

•  10  Car,  I.  c.  14. 


erection  of  such  weirs,  and  rather  naively 
express  their  surprise  at  the  extent  i(% 
which  its  provisions  have  been  violated; 
forgetting  that  the  persons  who  erected 
such  nuisances,  were  of  that  class  who,  in. 
Ireland,  have  been  permitted  to  assume  a 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  provisions  of 
any  act,  which  tliey  may  find  inconve- 
nient to  themselves,  ivhile  they  exact  from 
their  inferiors  a  strict  compliance  with  alL 
those  which  may  tend  to  their  advantage. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  among  the 
loudest  declaimers  against  the  lawlessness 
of  the  Irish,  the  most  sturdy  supporters  of 
the  doctrine,  that  Ireland  can  only  be 
governed  by  the  strong  arm  of  military 
power,  will  be  found  those  who  thus,  in 
violation  of  the  clear  undoubted  law  of  the 
land,  deprived  the  poor  fi^ermen  of  Nev 
Ross  of  their  livelihoods^  by  illegal  eo- 
croachments  upon  their  rights.  We  know 
that  strong  remonstrances  were  oude 
against  the  conduct  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  protect,  by  a  strong 
military  and  police  force,  the  existence  of 
these  weirs  which  the  legislature  had  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  and  which  the  highe>t 
tribunal  in  the  country  bad  pronounced  to  be 
illegal,*  from  the  indignation  of  the  fish- 
erknen,  whose  families  they  had  so  loog 
and  unjustly  deprived  of  their  only  meaos 
of  support 

Portarlington  was  long  the  property  of 
a  neighbouring  pniprietor,  who  derived 
his  title  from  the  influence  which  the  con- 
trol of  the  borough  gave  to  his  fkmily. 

*'  Residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  becoming  the  proprietors  of  the 
manorial  land,  the  Dawson  family,  (Lord 
Porta rlington's),  experienced  little  diffi- 
culty  iu  acquiring  a  predominant  iufiu- 
ence  in  the  Corporation.  This  influence 
they  successfully  exercised  iu  restricting 
admissions  to  freedom,  and  in  supplying 
vacancies  in  the  number  of  burgesses  with 
their  own  adherents,  until  the  control  of 
the  family  was  completely  established; 
and  by  the  same  means  it  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  time."  The  office  of 
sovereign,  as  well  as  every  other  in  the  bod)-, 
is  filled  by  the  *' patron,**  the  Earl  of  Portar- 
lington. The  number  of  twelve  burgesses, 
exclusive  of  the  sovereign,  is  constantly 
kept  up.  Of  the  present  twelve  only  two 
are  resident  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough.      The  power  of  admitting  free- 


•  Tba  Conrt  of  Queen's  Btneb  im  the  cam  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  v.  Smith.  A|.  $nd 
Nap.  442. 
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men  has  been  exercised  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
inhabitants.  Of  latter  years  they  have  been 
very  rare,  and  it  has  been  the  constant 
policy  of  the  Dawson  family  to  restrict  as 
much  as  possible  the  number  of  freemen. 
There  is  at  present  only  one  freeman. 
There  has  been  but  one  Roman  Catliolic 
admitted  to  this  Corporation.  He  is  dead, 
and  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant Dissenter  now  belonging  to  it. 

"There  are  no  lands  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Corporation/' — a  fact  which, 
as  usual,  is  accounted  for  by  the  succeeding 
portion  of  the  report,  which  gives  us  the 
particulars  of  two  conveyances  executed 
i)y  the  Corporation,  one  in  1784,  a  lease 
for  700  years  to  a  trustee  for  Lord  Portar- 
lingtou  himself,  in  consideration  of  £200. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  a  suit  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  aside  ; 
^*  but  the  solicitor  who  filed  the  bill  stated, 
that  he  was  induced  to  stay  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  suit,  by  a  grant  to  himself 
of  ten  acres  of  the  land  in  controversy. 
The  suit  shortly  afterwards  abated,  and  no 
further  proceedings  have  as  yet  been  taken 
to    impeach    the    conveyance.      Several 
leases  were  produced  of  portions  of  the 
wcommons,  granted  by  Lord  Portarlington 
to  bargesses  or  freemen,  or  persons  con- 
nec4'ed  with  them,  for  lives  and  years  at 
noMLUal  rents  ;  and  it  was  stated,  that  they 
were^jven  to  purchase  the  acquiescence  of 
the  leasec^s  in  the  conveyance  of  1802.   By 
the  aliaaation  of  their  property,  the  Cor- 
poration deprived  themselves  of  all  power 
of  being -^teful;  they  reduced  their  income 
to  an  inconsiderable  rent,  while  the  pro- 
.perty  granted  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  borough,  is  producing,  in  other  hands, 
an  income  of  nearly  £800  a  year.     Many 
matters  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
'borough,  are  now   needed,  which  these 
'lands,  if  retained,  could  furnish  the  means 
of  supplying.      There  is  no  town  police, 
'00  hospital,  or  fair-green,  the  streets  are 
'in  a  neglected  state,  and  the  town  presents 
^altogether  an  impoverished  appearance.*' 

The  charter    of  Tralce,    granted    by 

•James  I,  like  all  other  charters  conferred 

•by  him,    provides   that  ^*  all  the  inhabi- 

^nts  of  the  said  village,  and  as  many  such 

mother  men  as  the  provost  and  free  bur- 

igetses  of  the  said  borough,  shall  admit  into 

^he/reedom  of  the  borough  aforesaid,  shall 

berdf  the  commonalty  of  the  said  borough ;" 

^atln  practice  there,  as  elsewhere^  this 

]  iravision  was    construed  as  giving  the 

1  ttirerpf  admiUiDg  freemen  to  &e  prOTOSt 


and  burgesses,  who  formed  the  ruling 
body  in  the  Corporation,  and  who  met 
with  the  same  fate  which  awaits  all  oligar- 
chies— subjection  to  a  single  master. 

<*  The  free  burgesses  are  all  related  or 
connected  together.  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
the  patron  of  the  borough,  recommends 
the  persons  to  be  elected  on  vacancies, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  no  one  would 
be  elected,  who  was  not  in  his  interest,  or 
friendly  to  him.  The  free  burgesses  are 
all  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken,  before 
the  act  opening  Corporations  to  Roman 
Catholics,  are  still  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  roll,  which  is  subscribed  by  the 
provost  and  burgesses  on  their  election* 
A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevails  among 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  close  and  practically  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  Corporation.  It  is  in  fact 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  trading  and 
commercial  classes;  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community  are  debarred  from  all  in- 
terest or  participation  in  its  proceed- 
mgs.' 

Tuam  presents  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Corporation,  and  of 
aborough  that  has  emancipated  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  patronage. 

"  The  Corporation  consists  of  a  sove- 
reign, twelve  free  burgesses,  and  a  com- 
monalty. There  are  not  at  present  any 
freemen  regularly  admitted  as  sueh,  ex- 
cept one  honorary  freeman — ^the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey.  The  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  late  years,  have  admitted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  to  act  as  the 
commonalty  on  some  occasions,  in  which 
that  body  has  by  the  charter  a  right  to 
interfere.  At  the  period  of  the  Union, 
the  borough  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Hon.  Walter  Yelverton  and  John 
Lord  Clanmorris.  The  Corporation  has 
since  become  independent,  and  in  1811 
the  entire  body  of  the  burgesses  was  vo- 
luntarily changed.  From  the  dOth  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  seven  burgesses  hav- 
ing resigned,  their  places  were  filled  by 
persons  elected  by  the  remaining  five  then 
present;  and  the  new  burgesses  being 
sworn,  those  five  immediately  resigned, 
and  the  number  was  soon  after- 
wards completed  by  new  elections.  Of 
the  present  burgesses  it  was  stated  to  us, 
that  there  are  two  families,  of  each  of 
which  there  are  two  burgesses ;  that  four 
of  the  burgesses  are  nearly  related,  and 
that  there  is  a  family  connection  through* 

out  all.    The  aoyereign  and  baigesMa  are 
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«11,  with  one  exception,  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  religion,  which  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  persons  in 
trade.  It  was  stated  to  us,  that  there  was 
not  any  religious  or  political  prejudice  in 
the  election  of  burgesses,  but  that  within 
the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  individual  burgesses,  to  have  their 
own  friends  elected,  in  order  to  have  a  maio- 
rity.  The  only  property  of  the  Corporation 
appears  to  consist  of  tolls,  which  are  esti- 
mated as  worth  £300  a  year,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  well  managed. 

*<  The  town  is  not  lighted,  flagged,  or 
watched,  and  the  streets  are  repaired  by 
casual  presentment.  There  is  not  any 
regular  annual  account  kept  by  the  Cor« 
poration  or  by  the  sovereign ;  but  the  lat- 
ter appears  to  be  considered  generally 
the  receiver  of  the  revenues.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  proper  system  of  accounting 
and  auditing,  is  very  necessary.  No  par- 
ticular individual  can  be  pointed  out,  as 
exercising  paramount  influence  ia  the 
Corporation  since  the  change  of  its  mem- 
bers in  1811 ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
sovereign  and  free  burgesses  are  of  a  more 
popular  character,  than  those  of  any  other 
corporate  body  we  have  visited.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  commonalty  to  some  share 
in  Ihe  corporate  proceedings,  and  the  per- 
fect freedom  from  religious  distinction  be- 
tween the  free  burgesses  and  the  great 
miyority  of  the  community,  are  strongly 
calculated  to  prevent  the  distinction 
which  too  commonly  prevails  in  other 
places,  between  the  Corporation  so  called 
and  the  inhabitants.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Tuam  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  present  constitution  of  the  municipal 
body ;  and  they  naturally  object  to  the 
power  of  self-election  vested  in  the  free 
burgesses,  which  in  practice  leads  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  commonalty,  from  all  coiir 
troul  over  the  details  of  corporate  busi- 
Bess»  and  the  application  of  the  corporate 
revenues." 

The  borough  of  Trim,  ihe  source  of 
the  early  honours  of  the  Wellesley  family, 
appears  to  have  been  neglected  by  them 
when  it  could  be  no  longer  serviceable, 
And  left  to  the  management  of  its  Corpo- 
ration, which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  improved  since  its  patrons  abandoned 
it  to  its  own  guidance. 

*<  It  consists  of  one  portreeve,  and  of 
burgesses  and  freemen  without  restriction. 
The  nomber  of  existing  freemen  is  fifty- 
five ;  of  these  thirty^six  are  resident»  and 
Bineteen  noa-tesideftt    Thme  are  leyeral  | 


mstances  of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age 
haviiy  been  admitted  as  burgesses  and 
freemen.  No  Roman  Catholic  for  upwards 
of  a  century  has  been  free  of  this  Corpo- 
ration. There  are  many  respectable  per- 
sons of  that  persuasion  resident  in  the 
town.  A  strong  sectarian  feeling  still  pre- 
vails in  the  Corporation.  There  is  no 
Protestant  Dissenter  a  freeman.  Prior  to 
the  year  1800,  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
was  the  patron  of  the  borough  ;  since  that 
he  has  abstained  from  interfering,  and  the 
Corporation  is,  and  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  has  been,  essentially  popular  among 
its  own  members.  With  respect,  however^ 
to  the  inhabitants  generally,  it  is  perfectly 
close,  and  on  that  account  obnoxions  to 
the  inhabitants." 

**  The  Corporation  are  possessed  of 
considerable  landed  property  near  the 
town,  called  'the  commons'  of  Trim,  which 
by  a  map  made  in  1 753  contained  47  9  acres, 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 
On  the  drd  of  May,  1705,  a  bye-law  was 
made  for  the  enclosure  of  the  commons, 
and  the  division  of  them  into  a  number  of 
portions  or  lots,  and  for  the  occupation  of 
the  lots  by  the  burgesses  and  freemen. 
This  bye-law  was  immediately  acted  on, 
and  two  classes  of  lots  made,  the  one  cal- 
led '  burgesses  lots,'  containing  from  10  to 
20  acres ;  and  the  other  named  *  freemen's 
lots^'  containing  from  4  to  10  acres.  There 
are  at  present  fifteen  burgesses'  and  forty- 
seven  freemans'  lots.  Each  lot  is  held  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  voted,  in  severalty 
for  his  life.  When  a  lot  becomes  vacant 
by  the  death  of  its  occupant,  it  is  put  to 
the  vote  at  the  next  assembly  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  decide  who  shall  succeed  to  it, 
and  the  candidate  having  the  miyority  of 
votes  obtains  the  lot  The  only  qualifica- 
tion for  a  lot,  is  to  be  a  resident  member 
of  the  class  to  which  the  lot  beloi^s ;  but 
the  lot  is  not  forfeited,  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  has  been  voted  becoming  non-re- 
sident. There  is  generally  a  contest  for  a 
vacant  lot ;  and  the  person  without  a  lot, 
of  the  most  interest  in  the  Corporation, 
obtains  it.  No  person  can  have  oaoce  than 
one  lot  granted  to  him.  The  annual  value 
of  those  lands  is  considerably  above  £700 
a  year.  The  streets,  bye-ways,  and  sewers, 
are  badly  kept,  and  a  fund  is  much  wanted 
for  the  repair  of  them.  From  the  present 
disposition  of  the  corporate  lands,  an  m- 
considerable  benefit  results  to  about  sixty 
individuals :  by  the  application  of  the  pro- 
duce to  public  purposes,  substantial  ad- 
Tantagee  might  be  f  oubrred  upon  thp 
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entiie  district  There  is  a  eanal  firom 
Drogheda  to  Navaa.  It  was  stated  that 
aa  act  passed  the  Irish  Parlianie9t  for 
exteadiog  it  to  Trim  ;  and  that  a  mite  and 
a  half  of  the  distance  (seven  miles)  was 
actually  excavated^  but  the  work  was  dis« 
continued.  The  iahabitants  allege  that  it 
could  be  completed  for  about  £6000,  and 
it  would  be  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
markets  of  Trim." 

Thus  the  permanejnt  interests  of  an  en* 
tire  eommunity  are  sacrificed  to  the  paltry 
piitaoce^  which  these  corporate  squatters 
derive  from  their  '^  agrarian  law."  In 
order  that  a  ^mall  benefit  may  be  derived  by 
them  from  their  exchisive  oligarchical  pri- 
vileges, the  enduring  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  ^application  of  the 
property  to  the  uses  of  the  public,  for 
whom  they  w«re  trustees,  are  forfeited ;  and 
we  regret  to  say,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
have  so  fenced  round  the  privileges  of 
these  squatters  with  legislative  protection, 
that  at  least  during  the  lives  of  the  present 
possessors,  it  will  be  impossible  to  devote 
the  lands  to  any  useful  purpose. 

The  report  on  the  borough  of  Wexford^ 
presents  little  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
It  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Special  agree- 
ment between  the  then  guardian  patrons, 
Lord  Lofltus  and  Mr.  Neville,  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  that  each  should  return  the 
member  alternately;  and  the  agreement 
was  acted  on  until  1830,  when  some  dis« 
pates  having  arisen  between  their  repre- 
sentativea,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Wigram,  a  petition 
was  presented  against  his  return,  and  the 
committee  decided,  that  the  right  of  elec- 
tion rested  in  such  fireemen  of  the  town  as 
bad  served  apprenticeships  therein,  or 
were  resident  therein  at  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  their  respective  freedoms. 
This  decision  efiectually  deprived  both  the 
contending  parties  of  the  subject  of  their 
strife,  by  calling  into  existence  a  nume- 
rous and  enlightened  constituency,  who 
have  ever  since  exercised  their  right  of 
choosing  a  representative,  without  trou* 
bling  eit^jr  my  Lord  Ely  or  Mr.  Neville 
upon  the  subject*  The  original  agreement 
ii  so  naive  in  its  terms,  that  we  oannot  for- 
bear inserting  it. 

**  It  is  agreed  betwemi  Lord  Loftua  and 
Mr.  Neville,  that  a  cordial  umon  shall 
exist  between  them  in  the  borough  of 
Wexford ;  which  is  to  be  continued  to  their 
issue  malcy  and  in  failure  thereof  to  the 
nominees^  to  whom  each  of  tfaem.shall  be* 
qyeatb  Us  intei^t;  eaob  u^  liarr^  one 


member  of  parliament,  mayor,  &c.,  al- 
ternately ;  but  each  mayor  to  act  for  both 
parties,  to  keep  up  their  common  interest. 
The  burgesses  in  liice  manner  to  be  cl)Osen 
alternately ;  equal  numbers  of  freemen  to 
be  made,  and  all  expenses  to  be  borne 
equally ;  so  far  as  each  can  effect  to 
make  their  friends  equally  trustees  for  both 
parties :  and  in  case  of  minority  this  agree- 
ment to  be  fulfilled  by  the  guardians^" 

The  letters  which  were  addressed  to 
Mr.  Neville,  related  to  the  "  making  new 
freemen, " — '<  preventing  the  non-residents 
being  knocked  off,** — *^  ordering  in  his 
fciends  from  Featbard  to  attend  on  the 
charter  days," — **  keeping  the  Corporation 
close," — and  other  matters  relative  to  the 
management  of  the  corporate  affairs,  and 
the  representation,  which  was  called  the 
'*  joint  property."  We  canaot,  tlierefore, 
be  surprised  at  hearing  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  report,  upon  the  8ui>ject  of 
the  corporate  property : 

"  The  Corporation  seems  to  liave  been 
at  one  time  rich  in  landed  property ;  but 
since  theintroduction  [about  1732]  of  leases 
for  999  years,  and  other  long  terms,  this 
has  rapidly  and  materially  decreased  in 
value ;  so  tliat  since  the  tolls  have  been 
discontinued  or  abandoned,  the  revenue 
of  the  Corporation  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate for  municipal  purposes.  It  is  in  debt 
to  the  amount  of  £600;  its  property 
to.  the  amount  of  £109.  14s.  5d.  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  elegit  creditor ;  and  its  silver 
maces  were  seized  and  sold  about  two 
years  ago,  for  a  debt  due  by  them.  The 
streets  are  neitlier  cleansed  nor  repair^ 
by  it,  and  the  town  is  not  lighted." 

We  regret  that  the  learned  commission- 
ens  who  drew  up  this  report,  did  not  favour 
us  by  mentioning  where  in  their  tour  of 
inspection,  they  discovered  any  of  that 
earnestness  to  restore  the  property  to 
the  public,  the  absence  of  which  they 
seem  to  deplore  so  much  in  Wexford;  for 
Mre  most  confess,  our  inability  to  discover 
any  traces  of  it,  in  any  of  the  other  boroughs 
visited,  either  by  them  or  by  their  col- 
leagues. 

The  borough  of  Wieklow  presents  no 
features  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest. 
We  have  heard  of  but  one  Roman  Catholic 
being  admitted  a  freeman  prior  to  1829; 
bat  several  have  been  admitted  since. 
The  landed  property  of  the  Corporation 
contains  between  200  and  300  acres.  It  is 
geaerally  demised  to  members  of  the  Cor- 
pofatioB,  and  the  rents  received  are  nor 
thefidl  Yahifr  oC  tire  land* 
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There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  cases  of 
Enniscorthy  ^ud  Fethard. 

Youghal,  the  last  on  our  list,  had 
continued  for  many  years  to  repose 
under  the  patronage  of  its  neighbours,  the 
Earls  of  Shannon,  until  1822,  when  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  discovering  amid 
his  library  of  title  deeds,  one  of  those 
extensive  grants,  of  which  royalty  was  so 
profuse  in  days  of  yore,  made  to  his  an- 
cestor, Sir  Richard  Boyle,  the  first  Earl 
of  Cork,  of  the  entire  soil  and  bed  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  proceeded  to  eject  the 
Corporation  and  their  tenants  from  the 
buildings,  which  they  had  erected  upon 
ground  reclaimed  from  the  bed  of  the  river; 
little  thinking  that  what  had  been  ren- 
dered valuable  by  their  capital  and  indus- 
try, could  be  taken  from  them  by  means 
of  a  long  dormant  grant,  of  which,  until 
then,  nobody  had  ever  heard.  This  ac* 
quisition  of  property  by  his  Grace,  made 
the  burghers  waver  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  former  patron  ;  and  a  little  judicious 
liberality  on  his  part  completed  the  con- 
quest By  the  grant  of  new  leases  to  the 
former  proprietors  at  easy  rents,  he 
seeured  the  transfer  to  himself  of  the  in- 
fluence formerly  exercised  by  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  who  relinquished  any  further 
contest,  and  '*from  that  period  until  1834, 
the  names  of  the  persons  about  to  be 
elected  to  the  different  offices  in  the  Cor- 
poration, and  to  be  admitted  as  freemen, 
were  dictated  or  approved  of  by  his 
Grace's  land  agent  and  the  representative 
in  parliament  for  the  borough,  until  the  last 
election.  In  short  all  the  leading  members 
of  the  Corporation  have  since  considered 
themselves  trustees  for  his  Grace,  in  every 
matter  connected  with  it,  save  its  financial 
arrangements,  with  which  he  has  not 
directly  interfered."  The  financial  arrange- 
ments, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  gone 
on  much  the  better  for  the  absence  of  his 
Grace's  interference  ;  for  we  find,  that  out 
of  an  income  of  £914.  8s.  Id.,  which  the 
Corporation  received,  no  less  than  £496. 
2s.  4d.,  go  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  officers  and  servants,  while  but  £50  are 
annually  devoted  to  the  lighting  of  the 
town.  Neither  does  the  religious  exclu- 
sion seem  to  have  been  less  strict,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Corporation  having  for  a 
patron  so  zealous  a  whi^  as  tlie  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  weari- 
some  detail  of  the  iniquities  of  the  old 
Corporat  ions,  which,  notwithstanding  the 

exposure  of  their  deformitiea  in  the  com* 


missioners'  report,  have  braved  the  pablie 
indignation  hitherto.    For  their  continu- 
ance up  to  the  present  time,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the   nearly  balanced    state  of 
parties  in  England,  and  oar  own  depend- 
ence upon  the  inclining  of  that  balance  to 
this  side  or  to  that     Long  condemned  in 
the  public  mind  of  Ireland,  their  existence 
would  not  have  been  of  longer  durfttioo, 
than  the  time  necessary  to  provide  fot^  their 
saccessors,  had  the  deeision  rested   with 
the  Irish  people.     But,  unluckily,  another 
and  a  stronger  power  was  to  concur  in  the 
verdict  and  to  execute  the  sentence;  and 
with  the  same  power  also  rested  the  distri- 
bution of  their  forfeited  privileges.    Whea 
the  Corporation  Bill  was  first  introduced 
by  the  government,  founded    opon   and 
supported  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  case  of  forfeiture  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the 
crafty  leaders  of  the  tory  party,  who  yielded 
to  the  torrent  which  they  could  not  stem. 
But  while  professing  their  concurrence  in 
the  sentence  of  forfeiture,  thus  pronounced 
against  the  former  possessors  of  corporate 
privileges,  they  declared  their  unalterable 
resolution  not  to  permit  those  privileges  to 
be  transferred  to  those  who  had  so  long 
suffered  by  their  abuse,  least  in  the  elation 
of  victory,  they  might  overstep  tlie  bounds 
of  political  decorum,  and  retaliate  cm  their 
oppressors.     This  pretext  served  the  pur- 
pose of  obstructing  the  measure  for  two 
years;  and  when  large  majorities  in   the 
Commons  had  testified  their  opinion  of  its 
hollowness,  another  was  invented  to  take  its 
place.    It  was  then  discovered  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  tolerate  the  existence  of 
popular  Corporations  in  Ireland.      By  this 
they  hoped  to  enlist  the  religioua  preju* 
dices  of  the  English  people  in  their  behalf; 
and  they  were  r  eckless  of  the  more  remote 
consequences  of  a  course  of  policy,  which 
would  produce  th  em  an  immediate  triumph. 
In  this  expectation,  however,  they  were 
disappointed;    the  demon  of   fanaticism 
whom  they  sought  to  rouse,  was,  for  this 
once  deaf,  to  their  call ;  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary t  o  abandon  the  second  position  as 
inglorio  usly  as  the  first.     They  then  pro- 
fessed a  readiness  to  settle  the  questcon,and 
to  concede  the  principle  of  popular  control 
in  the  management  of  municipal  afikirs  in 
Ireland.  But  thiBtardyconoesaion^madey  like 
all  preceding  concessions,  when  they  could 
not  withhold  it  any  longer,  they  were  de- 
termined to  render  valudeas.  Accordingly, 
**keepuig  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
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while  breaking  it  to  the  sense/'  they  re- 
stricted to  such  a  degree  the  class  of  per- 
sons, upon  whom  the  new  franchise  was  to 
be  conferred,  and  fenced  round  so  many 
of  the  old  abuses  from  any  interference  of 
the  new  Corporations,  that  the  government 
were  forced  to  reject  the  insulting  conces- 
But,  alas,  in  the  interval  that  had 


sion. 


elapsed  since  the  first  introduction  of  the 
measure,   a  change  had  come  over  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind  in  England. 
The  excitement,  which  was  the  cause  and 
the  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill  having 
gradually  subsided,  tlie  old  influences  re- 
sumed their  sway  over  the  English  people. 
Tbij  and  the  other  noble  lord,  and  distin- 
guished commoner,  deserted  from  the  whig 
to  the  tory  camp,  and  carried  with  him 
his  train  of  submissive  serfs.  County  afler 
county  was  consequently  lost  to  the  ad- 
herents to  the  government;  and  the  result 
of  the  general  election  which  followed  the 
accession  of  Queen   Victoria,  left    them 
shorn  of  so  much  of  their  parliamentary 
strength,  that  notwithstanding  the  undis- 
guised preference  and   cordial  support  of 
her  Majesty,  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  their  opponents.    How  they  re- 
covered from  their  fall,  through  the  over- 
weening confidence  of  their  opponents,  we 
need  not  remind  our  readers. 
But  their  restoration  to  office  brought  with 
it,  no  increased  means  of  carrying  their  mea- 
sures through  parliament.     The  power  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  evidently  not  on  the 
wane,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  incli- 
nations of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  subse- 
quent    elections     rather    tended    to  in* 
crease  than  diminish  the  tory  minority  in 
the  lower  house,  already  sufficiently  for- 
midable.    In  fact  government  have  been 
since  maintained  in  office,  more  by  the  im- 
possibility of  the  opposition  forming  an 
administration,  than  by  their  own  intrinsic 
strength.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  be- 
came the  part  of  prudence  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  accepting  such  concessions, 
as  the  necessities  of  the  tory  party  might 
wring  from  them;  and  limited  and  grudg- 
ingly bestowed  as  those  concessions  were, 
we  think  that  a  sound  discretion  was  dis- 
played in  accepting  them.     We  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
produce    considerable    advantages,    both 
positive  and  negative,  both  in  the   evil 
which  they  put  an  end  to,  and  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  good  which  they  afford.   Of  the 
extent  of  the  one  we  have  endeavoured  to 
give  owr  readers  an  idea,  by  the  extracts 
from  the  report*  furnishing  an  epitome 
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of    the  history  of    those    bodies    since 

their  first  foundation;  and   that    history 

is  not  without  its  useful  lessons  for  those 

who  are  to  succeed  them.    There,  as  in  a 

miniature,  do  we  see  depicted  the  fate  of 

many  a  more  distinguished  community  and 

more  extensive  territory,  whose 

'*  Self  abasement  paved  the  way 
For  villain  bonds,  and  despot's  sway." 

First  came  the  usurpation,  gradual  or 
sudden,  by  an  oligarchy,  of  the  privileges 
of  the  entire  community ;  then  the  moral 
taint,  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  usurpation;  thence  the  readiness  to  yield 
to  the  insidious  advances  of  a  powerful 
neighbour;  who  offered  to  them  security  for 
their  ill-gotten  power,  upon  condition  that 
they  would  *<bow  down  and  worship  him.'* 
Upon  the  loss  of  independence  followed  the 
wish  and  the  capacity  for  its  enjoyment ; 
and  they  became  graduallymore  and  more 
submissive  to  the  yoke,  to  which  they  had 
once  bowed  their  necks, until  servitude  had 
been  matured  into  a  habit,  and  had  be- 
come apart  of  their  nature;  and  they  pre- 
ferred securing  as  an  alms  from  their 
patron,  those  offices,  which,  in  a  sounder 
state  of  society,  would  have  been  conferred 
by  their  fellow  citizens  as  the  reward  of 
their  own   exertions. 

But  the  most  important  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  that  history,  is  the  ,  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  under  any  pretext  however 
specious.  In  those  privileges  alone  are  to 
be  found  the  principles  of  '<  conservation  ;" 
from  them  ie  to  be  derived  the  impulse 
that  will  overcome  any  obstacles  which 
the  state  may  have  to  encounter ; 
through  them  alone  is  an  access  obtained 
for  the  breath  of  public  opinion,  which  pre- 
serves the  purity  of  the  moral  atmosphere. 
They  alone  afford  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  those  changes,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  society  from  stag-  * 
nation,  and  to  guard  it  from  the  injurious 
effects  that  would  otherwise  be  produced 
by  the  "great  innovator'' — Time.  But 
turning  from  reflections  on  the  past,  to 
anticipations  of  the  future,  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  we  do  not  entertain  any  fears 
of  the  injurious  consequences  predicted  by 
the  tories.  The  stream  of  popular  power 
flowing  suddenly  into  the  new  channel  that 
is  opened  for  it,  may  be  discoloured  for  a 
day ;  but  when  the  obstacles  which  im- 
pede its  progress  at  first  are  removed,  the 
waters  will  resume  their  original  clearness, 
and  fertilize  thQ  soil  through  which  ihey 
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flow.  The  chief  advantage  which  we  an* 
iicipate  from  the  measure  which  has  passed, 
is  not  that  it  will  give  a  triumph  to  one 
party  over  another,  but  that  it  will  tend  to 
allay  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit.  Besides 
removing  the  old  subject  of  irritation,— in 
itself  no  trifling  advantage, — ^it  will  create 
objects  of  common  interest  for  all  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  towns,  in  which  any  thing 
like  municipal  government  will  exist; 
objects,  about  which  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  will  not  be  regulated  by  the 


old  religious  and  political  eotttesta.  For 
effecting  diose  oojects,  they  will  meet 
upon  common  ground ;  they  will  amalgs- 
mate  more  or  less,  in  spite  of  their  f^rraer 
dissensions ;  they  will  see  developed  the 
good  qualities  of  their  ne^boura,  long 
hidden  from  their  view  by  the  mists  of  pre- 
judice; and  the  result  will  be,  that  a  locti 
public  opinion  will  grow  up,  divested  of 
sectarian  bitterness,  and,  to  use  the  eloqiieot 
expression  of  the  late  Chief  Barou  Woulfe 
— «  racy  of  the  soil/' 
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Oh  could  I  but  stay,' 

On  its  twilight  way. 
The  Zei^yr  that  breathes  in  dieae  quiet  bowers ; 

When  at  eve  it  q>ringa 

On  perftimed  wings,) 
With  its  sunset  hymu  for  the  folduoig  flowers. 

II. 

Away  chill  breeze, 

FroQi  the  frozen  seas. 
Of  the  hoary  North,  Fll  have  naught  from  thee : 

Thy  hoarse  breath 

'Tis  cold  as  death. 
And  thy  touch  as  icy— but  come  to  me« 

Oh  come  with  thy  own 

Fond  trancing  tone. 
Sweet  South  Wind,  come  in  thy  sportive  glee ; 

And  sing  the  song, 

That  all  day  long 
I  loved  to  hear  in  mine  i^ancy. 

IV. 

Or  the  measure  ohime^ 

In  the  fresh  spring  time» 
Thou  breathest  for  the  violet  fitding  away  i 

When  kbsing  the  dew 

From  its  pet^  blue. 
And  tdling  sweet  tales  of  the  summer  gay. 

V. 

Or  the  murmuring  tune 

That  in  leafy  June 
The  young  maid  hears  at  her  lattice  lone ; 

When  the  winds  of  the  night 

l^g  through  the  moonlight. 
Of  a  heart  that  is  waking  to  love,  Hke  her  own* 
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Amongst  the  rustic  belles  who  on  Sundays 
thronged  the  village  chapel,  none  could  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  beauty  with  the  fair 
Alleen  O'D wyer.  Her  soft  blue  eyes  spoke 
the  language  of  au  innocent  and  gentle 
heart,  while  the  ringlets  of  flaxen  hair 
which  rested  upon  her  fair  forehead,  or 
played  round  her  rose-tinged  cheek,  gave 
an  expression  of  infantine  sweetness  to  a 
face  rendered  eminently  beautiful  by  o 
mouth  and  nose  of  perfect  loveliness. 
Such  was  the  gentle  girl  who  for  sixteen 
summers  had  been  tiie  pride  and  solace  of 
her  mother's  heart.  The  mother  of  Aileen 
was  equally  with  herself  ill-suited  to  bear 
the  coarseness  inseparable  from  humble 
farm  life,  such,  at  least,  as  that  of  the  un- 
educated small  farmer,  or  lower  grade  of 
middle-man,  who,  being  raised  but  one 
degree  above  the  cottier  or  labourer, 
too  often  tries  to  render  the  distinction 
more  evident  by  a  conduct  of  the  most 
overbearing  tyranny,  which  is  not  unusu- 
ally extended  to  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  wife  and  children  made  the 
trembling  victhns  of  this  domestic  auto- 
crat 

The  facility  which  convent  schools 
afford  for  enabling  even  the  middlemen 
to  bestow  a  good  education  upon  their 
daughters,  has  not  been  productive  of  all 
the  good  results  which  might  be  expected ; 
for  the  girls,  by  being  taken  from  the  farm 
at  an  early  age,  and  placed  in  the  society 
of  well  educated  and  elegant  women,  ac- 
quire tastes  and  habits  too  refined  for  the 
humble  walk  in  life,  in  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  move.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
situation  more  painful  than  must  be  that 
of  a  young  and  gende  girl,  who,  reared  in 
the  quiet  routine  of  convent  life^  habitu- 
ated to  all  the  conveniencies  and  little 
elegancies  of  superior  rank,  and  accus- 
tomed to  hear  only  the  sweet  soft  tones  of 
woman's  voice,  is  brought  all  at  once  from 
inch  a  sphere,  and  placed  the  inmate  of  an 
ill-regulated  farm  house,  associated  with 
uncouth  and  untaught  beinga,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  whose  near  relation  to  herself, 
inakes  her  feel  more  acutely  their  deficien- 
cies in  all  that  sho  baa  beea  taught  to 


value.  It  is  still  worse  when  tlie  girl 
becomes  a  stranger  in  her  father's  house, 
and  an  object  of  ridicule,  perhaps  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  to  the  members  of  her  own&mily; 
for  it  too  often  happens,  that  the  liome- 
reared  brothers  and  sisters,  look  with  no 
favourable  eve  upon  one  whose  superior 
advantages  they  consider  as  having  beep 
obtained  by  an  act  of  injustice  to  them- 
selves. They  suppose  that  their  labour 
has  more  or  less  been  made  to  contribute 
to  acquiring  for  her  those  very  attainments 
which  now  give  her,  in  appearance  and 
manner,  a  distinction  acknowledged  eveti 
by  themselves.  Thus  the  poor  girl,  who 
has  onoe  been  the  petted  object  of  the 
fire-side  circle,  returns  to  find  she  has  no 
longer  a  place  in  the  hearts  which  compose 
it,  and  that  her  lot  has  been  cast  amox^st 
those  with  whom  she  can  no  more  have 
fellowship. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  discussion,  bjr 
the  fate  of  Aileen  O'D  wyer  and  her  moUier. 
The  latter  had  been  educated  in  the  Ursu- 
line  convent  of  Thurles,  and  shortly  after 
her  return  home  had  only  exchanged  the 
uncongenial  scenes  of  her  father's  house 
for  those,  even  more  decidedly  so^  which 
she  encountered  in  that  of  her  husband; 
He  was  not  her  own  choice,  but  one  whom 
she  had  never  seen  till  brought  by  her 
father  as  the  object  of  his  preference,  saying, 
<<  He  was  a  good  match  for  her ;  had  a 
house  and  land,  and  could  give  her  plenty 
of  milk,  potatoes,  and  butter."  These 
were  his  recommendations  to  her  father^a 
good  opinion,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  express 
the  repugnance  she  felt  to  uniting  herself 
with  this  man,  whose  darkly  lowermg  brow 
and  strongly  compressed  lips  save  fearful 
indications  of  the  life  of  subjection  to  his  ill 
temper,  which  awaited  the  woman  he 
should  call  his  wife.  Mo — <*Hwere  use- 
less,"— so  her  friends  said,  **  for  her  to 
argue  the  matter,  or  go  against  the  old 
man,  as  the  wedding  dinner  had  been 
bought,  the  company  invited,  and  sure  it 
wasn't  for  die  likes  of  her  to  think  to 
break  it  off.  Sure  'twas  never  the  custom 
to  ask  the  young  girl's  consent  at  all,  to  the 
making  of  a  matoh."*    Tho  truth  of  thia 
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she  felt  in  M  ito  bitterness,  and  became 
the  wife  of  Philip  Enoula,*  the  head  of 
the  most  turbulent  faction  at  the  fighting 
fair  of  Cappagh  White. 

Years  passed  on,  and  her  entreaties  that 
her  youngest  and  favourite  child,  Aileen, 
should  be  sent  to  the  convent,  had  at 
length  been  complied  with  by  her  bus* 
band,  indeed  as  much  from  a  wish  to  *<  get 
rid  of  the  woman's"  importunity,  as  also  to 
conciliate  the  parish  priest,  whom  she  had 
prevailed  on  to  advise  him  on  the  subject 
The  first  gleam  of  joy  which  had  lighted 
up  the  countenance  of  the  farmer's  gentle 
wife  for  many  years,  shone  in  the  bright- 
ening colour  on  her  cheeli,  when  she  found 
herself  once  more  within  the  convent  walls, 
and  presented  her  little  timid  girl  to  the 
notice  of  her  former  patronesses,  with 
whom  the  little  stranger  needed  no  greater 
^commendation  than  being  the  counter- 
part of  what  her  mother  had  been,  when 
first  placed  under  their  care.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  did  the  mother  place  her  child 
in  a  similar  situation  to  that  which  she  had 
found  so  unproductive  of  happiness  to  her- 
self in  after  years?  Why,  but  for  the 
tame  reason  which  induces  the  parent  to 
wish  that  her  child  may  become  a  wife, 
although  experience  may  have  taught  her 
that  an  increase  of  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  this  life  will  be  the  consequence.  It  is, 
I  should  think,  that  all  imagine  some 
imtoward  cause  only  had  occurred  to 
mar  their  own  expectations  of  happiness, 
and  the  hope  so  strong  within  the  mother^s 
breast,  niakes  her  fondly  believe,  that  her 
■child  will  enjoy  uninterruptedly  that  course 
t>f  wedded  happiness  which  circumstances 
Ihave  denied  to  herself. 

In  the  absence  of  Aileen,  the  farmer's 
Ifire-side  was  deprived  of  the  chief,  almost 
«only  blessing  itafforded  his  uncomplaining 
^ife,  who,  in  the  belief  that  herdarlingchild 
was  deriving  a  benefit  from  the  circum* 
stance  which  caused  loneliness  to  herself, 
practically  exercised  those  lessons  of  self- 
•denial  inculcated  by  the  system  of  religious 
and  moral  education  in  which  she  had  been 
^brought  up.  Great  indeed  was  her  re- 
tcompense,  when  she  once  more  received 
from  her  venerated  friends  the  object  of  all 
lier  fondest  hopes,  now  no  longer  the  little 
weeping  child,  clinging  instinctively  to  her 
withdrawing  figure  when  she  left  her,  but 
ithB  lovely  blooming  girl,  rushing  with  all 
^e  eagerness  of  joyful  affection  to  her 
arms.    It  was  a  bright  day  in  her  clouded 
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life,  as  she  received  the  congratnlationa  of 
the  kind-hearted  sisterhood,  on  the  worth, 
the  talent,  the  piety  of  her  child,  whom 
being  scarcely  less  dear  to  thena  than 
to  her,  they  endowed  with  every  re- 
quisite to  make  an  eminent  siunt,  **  conld 
she  be  but  persuaded  to  leave  the  ensnar- 
ing wicked  world,  to  those  lesa  good,  and 
take  up  her  abode  within  tlieir  peacefol 
walls.**  All  this  was  sweet  to  the  mother'^ 
ear,  was  melody  to  the  mother**  heart: 
but  when  on  her  return  home  the  pre- 
sented her,  with  all  a  mother's  pride,  to  i 
receive  the  embraces  of  her  father,  the 
first  drop  of  chilling  power  fell  upon  her 
heart  as  he  exclaimed,  holding  the  af- 
frighted girl  at  arm's  length,  **  What  good 
is  she  ?  What  help  can  such  a  one  give  to 
help  to  pay  the  rent  ?**  Slowly  the  re- 
pulsed and  timid  wife,  led  her  half  fright- 
ened child  to  the  little  room  prepared  for 
her.  With  affectionate  interest  she  pointed 
out  the  many  little  evidences  of  her 
anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  her  darling, — 
the  sashed  window,  tlie  boarded  chimney 
piece,  with  the  book-shelf  suspended  by 
ribbons  over  it,  the  little  painted  reading 
table — and,  with  eyes  beaming  with  tender- 
ness, she  said,  "All  this,  Aileen,  my  own 
darling,  I  got  done  for  you,  that  ymi 
should  not,  (as  I  once  did),  feel  the  great 
difference  between  the  place  you  came 
from,  and  your  own  home.**  Must  ahe  not 
then  have  thought,  have  hoped,  that  by 
these  little  cares  for  the  comfort  of  her 
loved  one,  she  was  shielding  her  from  thoae 
petty  causes  of  vexation  which  she  her- 
self had  once  experienced.  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  the  life  of  Aileen  O'Dwyer 
at  home,  was  infinitely  happfer  than  had 
been  that  of  her  mother,  when  at  the  same 
period  of  life ;  for  in  that  loved  motherwere 
comprised  all  the  dear  relations  of  female 
life.  She  was  sister,  mother,  friend,  all  in 
all  to  the  child,  whose  every  thought  found 
a  resting  place,  or  a  corresponding  senti- 
ment in  the  bosom  of  that  parent ;  to  whom 
they  were  confided  as  freely  as  if  no  differ- 
ence of  years  had  left  a  trace  upon  the 
brow  which  hung  in  listening  tenderness 
over  the  smiling,  ofttimes  happy  foce  of 
the  more  youthful  speaker. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  bosom  of  the  far- 
mer *s  wife  there  existed  a  sorrow,  which 
not  all  the  efforts  of  her  favourite  child 
could  eradicate.  To  her,  its  source  was 
still  a  secret ;  for  the  mother  could  not 
bear  to  taint  the  purity  of  the  sweet  giri's 
nature,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  envious 
disposition  of  the  elder  sister  had  Biarkcd 
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her  out  as  tbe  object  of  most  malignant 
hatred.     Buried  deep  within  the  mother's 
aching  breast*  was  the  conviction,   that 
sooner  or  later,  her  younger  and  darling 
child  would  become  the   victim   of  the 
vengeful  feelings  of  the  elder.     The  an- 
xiety such  an  idea  was  c<i1culated  to  create, 
was  further  increaserl  by  the  consciousness 
that  her  own  health    was  fast  declining. 
Indeed  a  severe  cold,  caught  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  gave  fearful  indications  that 
ere  many  months  should  pass,  the  general 
burial  ground  of  her  family  would  bear 
another  green  mound  to  mark  her  own 
resting  place.    Consumption  was  now  fast 
doing  the  work  of  years ;   but  by  those 
^rho  should  have  been  most  interested,  her 
danger  was  unheeded .     Her  husband  said, 
''She  had  such  a  cough  she  could  not 
look  about  the  house,  and  should  make  her 
lady-daughter  do  so."     Her  eldest  daugh- 
ter  marked  her  increasing    illness,   but 
cared  not  for  the  event;  her  sons,  gay- 
bearted  young  men,  and  otherwise  occu- 
pied   in    farm  work,    took  no  notice  of 
what    was  passing  within    doors.      But 
where  was  Aileen  ?  She  who  would  freely 
have  laid  down  her  own  young  life  to  pro- 
long that  of  the  mother  whom  she  almost 
adored.     The  poor  innocent  girl  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  loved  being  in  danger ; 
and    when  she  saw  tbe  hectic  tint,  that 
wasted  cheek  with  a  brighter  glow  than 
ever,  she  would  kiss  the  burning  spot,  and 
clasping  her  arms  round  the  long  white 
neck  which  bent  to  her  embrace,  exclaim, 
•*They  are  all  wrong,   mamma,  my  own 
mamma  never  was  better ;  sure  she  never 
looked  so  handsome;  and  when  summer 
comes  we  will  go  to  the  dear  happy  Ursu- 
lines  :  wont  we,  mamma  ?  and  then  sister 
Mary    Bernard    has  a    cure    for    every 
complaint    under   the    sun ;    and   if  you 
were  ill,  the  kind  nursing  of  the  good  sis- 
ters would  soon  restore  you,  for  oh,  they 
are  so  fond  of  you.     Indeed,  indeed,  dar- 
ling mamma,   you    would  be  quite  well 
once  I  could  get  you  to  Thurles.     The. 
weather  will  soon  be  fine,  and  what's  to 
prevent  us.**     But  to  that  sinkin*^  frame 
the  summer  came  no  more.  The  approach 
of  spring  brought  an  increase  of  every 
unfavourable  symptom  to  the  invalid,  who 
soon  required  all  the  tender  care  of  her 
fond  and  gentle  child,  to  soothe  the  rest- 
lessness attendant  on  the  last  stage  of  that 
fearful,    fatal,    and  yet    most  interesting 
complaint,  which  seems  to  deck  the  victim 
it  is  bringing  to  the  tomb,  with  an  increase 
of  beauty,   only  to  make   us   feel  more 


acutely  the  pang  of  seeing  aught  so  lovely 
consigned  to  its  dark  shadows. 

In  these  labours  of  love  to  which  poor 
Aileen  had  devoted  herself  in  attending  on 
her  mother,  she  was  more  than  assisted, 
she  was  even  comforted  by  tbe  almost 
daily  visits  of  one  whom  I  have  but  too 
long  neglected  to  bring  before  the  reader. 
Connor  0*Gorman  was  the  second  son  of 
one  of  those  persons  who  in  this  country 
are  called  strong  farmers.  He  had  some 
time  before  seen  Aileen  O'Dwyer  at  the 
village  chapel,  and  accompanied  her  and 
her  mother  (with  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously acquainted)  in  their  walk  home- 
ward. He  was  intended  by  his  father  for 
the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  consequently  his  education 
had  been  conducted  on  a  more  liberal  scale 
than  was  usual  even  in  his  rank  of  life,  which, 
however,  was  as  much  raised  above  that 
of  Philip  O'Dwyer,  or,  as  he  was  more 
generally  called,  Philip  Enoula,  as  it  was 
lower  than  the  squire  or  gentleman.  The 
native  and  acquired  elegance  of  Aileen 
were  justly  appreciated  by  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  an  offer  to  bring  her  some 
books,  for  which  she  had  expressed  a 
wish,  led  to  a  visit  next  day.  Another 
and  still  another  succeeded,  till  at  length 
the  week  which  passed  without  affording 
as  many  visits  as  days,  seemed  to 
be  a  blank  in  the  calendar  of  each.  But 
where  was  the  mother's  vigilance  ?  Did 
her  prudence  slumber,  did  she  forget  that 
the  difference  of  degree  or  class,  is  as 
strictly  regarded  by  persons  in  O'tiorman's 
rank  of  life,  as  in  that  of  the  more  ele- 
vated. Was  she  unmindful  of  the  sacred- 
ness  in  which  is  held  that  profession  to 
which  he  had  been  destined,  and  could 
she  be  ignorant,  that  in  permitting  two 
young  persons  so  similar  in  tastes  and 
habits,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  each  other, 
there  would  be  danger  to  their  mutual 
peace,  when  the  necessity  of  their  separa- 
tion should  arrive,  in  their  each  taking  a 
different  path  in  the  world?  Alas,  she 
thought  not  of  these  consequences,  she 
saw  but  the  happiness  it  afforded  two 
beings  so  young  and  guileless,  that  whilst 
listening  to  the  matters  of  general  interest, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, she  forgot  that  their  hearts  roi^ht 
speak  a  different  language,  and  she  would 
have  started  as  if  stung  by  a  scorpion,  had 
any  one  suggested  the  idea  that  love  had 
found  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  either.   ' 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  unmarked 
by  any  particular  event,  during  which  the 
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tbousand  little  nameless  instances  of  kind- 
ness, by  which  her  young  friend,  Connor 
0*Gonnan,had  contributed  to  the  comforts 
of  the  poor  invalid,  were  not  lost  Upon 
the  sensitive  heart  of  the  daughter,  who 
imputed  to  gratitude  for  those  favours  the 
sentiment  of  deep  affection,  which  she 
felt  daily  rendering  his  presence  more  ne- 
cessary to  her  nappiness.  Who  but 
0*Gorman.  could  (or  indeed  would)  assist 
her  in  placing  <' dear  mamma*'  in  the  sunny 
window?  Often  when  acute  sufferings 
had  nearly  subdued  the  resignation  with 
which  they  were  received,  the  patient 
spirit  of  uncomplmning  meekness  was  re- 
called to  the  brow  of  that  loved  parent, 
as  resting  on  the  bosom  of  Ailcen,  she 
listened  to  the  deep-toned  voice  of  O'Gor- 
man,  while  he  read  to  her  the  lives  andexpa- 
tlateidonthe  patience  of  the  saints,  (which 
her  conventual  education  had  rendered 
her  fkvortte  study,)  till  soothed  into  forget- 
fulness  of  her  own  bodily  pangs,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  olnects  of  her  imi- 
tation, she  anticipated  for^erself  a  share 
in  that  blissful  futurity,  which  her  belief 
taught  her  -to  think  was  the  reward 
of  their  patient*  endurance  of  earthly 
sorrow.  .    \ 

Spring  had  far  advanced,  and  though 
perfectly  aware  of  her  near -approach  to ' 
the  bourne  of  the  grave,  'Mrs..  0*Owyer . 
had  refrained  fh)m  anymentfon  of  it  to 
the  two*  beings,  who  alone  seeiHcd  inte- 
rested in  her  fate,;  for  her  long  contintted  * 
illness,    and  the  consequent   increasi^  of 
expense,  had  wearied  the  patience  of  her 
worldly-minded   husband,   by  whom  the' 
complaint  of  **  having  a    sickly  wife*  to 
maintain/'  was  often  brought  forward  to 
excite  the    commiseration  of  his  neigh- 
bours.    At  length,  even  Aileen  could  no 
longer  avoid  the  conviction  that  death  was- 
about  to  snatch  from  her  clinging  arms, 
the  almost  idolized  parent,  over  whom  she 
had  so  long,  and  so  earnestly  watched. 
The  consolations   offered  by  lier  revered 

Eastor,  the  old  and  valued  confessor  of 
er  mother,  were  scarcely  heeded  in  the 
agonising  moments  which  now  seemed 
rushing  forward,  each  briaging  to  her 
bursting  heart  another  pang  in  witnessing 
those  of  her  dying  mother :  and  now  a  low 
sweet  voice  came  murmuring  from  that 
bed  of  death,  desiring  Aileen  to  kneel 
before  the  old  priest,  a%  with  renewed 
energy  the  anxious  mother  gave  to  his 
charge  the  last  link  which  bound  her  sjjRrit 
to  the  world,  and  his  promise  to  watch 
over  the  fate  of  her  darling  child,  seemed 


to  have  removed  from  her  soul  its  last  load 
of  earthly  care. 

The  next  sun  which  rose  was  the  last- 
which  beamed  upon  the  living  form  of  the 
poor  sufferer.     All  the  better  feelings  of 
husband  and  children  were  called  forth  by 
the  awful  scene  before  them,  and  her  last- 
hours  seemed  cheered  by  those  long  with- 
held (if  ever  before  evinced)  marks  of  af-. 
fection  and  regret,  which  she  experienced 
from  them.  But  where  was  Connor  O'G'or- 
man  ?  did  he  shun  the  chamber  of  death  ? 
Oh  no !  to  him  was  stretched  the  hand  of*-s 
the  dying  woman,  as  she  drew  him  to- 
wards her,  to  whisper  her  last  words  of 
gratitude  for  all  his  care,  and  asked  for 
him  the  continued  affection  of  her  family, 
but  the  whispered  words,  •*  comfpr^Aileen 
when  I  am   gone,'*  were  graven   on  his 
heart,  and  decided  the  fate  of  hb  young 
life. 

The   last    moments  of  the    demitttn; 
spirit  are  too  awfhl  and  too  painfully  im- 
pressed upon  the  hearts"  of  many,  to  r€-  f 
quire  defcription.     The  chamber  of  death" 
in  an  Irish  farm-hous^,  has  MtHe  of  the  - 
frigid  solemnity  of  the  priviiegfd .  olle«af 
ppinore  ];^fined'raDk,  for  all.  is  bostlcr^afid- 
»  confusion,    and  the  pootT  degraded .clayi* 
^  v(rid  of  th.e'immorti&l  spark  which  gave  it 
.value,  seems  then  to  become  more  than 
ever  an  o£ject  wherein  to  exhibit  all  tfaf 
pride  of  pomp  and  finery.    The  prepaYa*  : 
tions.for  this,  as  it  is  called,  "  laying  out/', 
takes  place  sh6rtly  after  the  first  evidence 
(k  departed  life.     Amid  the  bustle  which 
took  place  in  the  room  of  her  mother, 
Aileen,  frightened    and    confused;  and 
scarce  knowing,  where  she  was,  or  what 
'twas  all  about,  was  hurried  by  her  young 
friend  out  of  the  house,  and  led  or  almost 
carried  by  him  to  the  bank  of  a  sunoy 
hedge,  overFooking  the  road,    where  she 
had  been  in  the  habit,  in  happier  times,  of 
taking  her  work  while  he  read  to  her.  The 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  freedom  from 
the  noise  within  doors,  soon  recalled  her 
faculties,  and  with  them  the  full  sense  of 
her  irreparable  loss.     Still  these  feelings 
partook  more  of  fright  and  confusion,  for 
she  felt  as  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  thoughts, 
of  which  the  orly  connecting  idea  seemed 
to  be,  that  "  mamma  was  gone,  gone  for 
ever  from  her."       Such  were  the  words 
which  sprung  to  her  lips  almost  uncon- 
sciously.    The  mother's  dying  injunctiou 
was  not  lost  upon  O'Gorman.     He  tried 
to  speak  the  words    of  comfort   to  her 
aching  heart,  he  spoke  of  the  happiness 
of  the    beatified  spirits,  of  re-union  in 
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another   and  Iwppter  state  of  being,  of 
the  guardianship  which  is  permitted  to 
departed  spirits  over  those  they  leave  be- 
hind-^iind  after  some  time  succeeded  lo 
engaging^  her  attention  to  the  present  state 
.of  bliss   enjoyed  by  her  sainted  parent, 
'  when   eonspared  with  the  suffering    she 
had  here  endured.    When  they  retomed 
to  the  house  of  death,  what  a  scene  of 
confusion  it  presented--^ll  were  in  active 
preparation  for  the  wake,  but  the  chamber 
i»  where  lay  the  inanimate  object  of  all  this 
'  tnrinOil,  was  for  the  time  left  in  compara- 
tive   qoffet«      The     poor    heart-stricken 
Aileen  had  the  last  comfort  of  solHude 
beside  thai  bed,  whereon  rested  all  that 
remained  of  the  object  most  dear  to  her 
on  earth;  and  as  she  laid  her  pale  wan 
cheek    upon  the   same   pillow,   she   felt 
soothed    bj    the  melancholy  foreboding, 
jhti/t  ere  long  she  would  oc'capy  the  same 
posttflto,  in  perhaps  the  same  grave.  This 
»-  fif  yon  will  hate  it  so)  superstitious  foeU 
\  in^,  had:anch  an  effect  upon  he^harsssed 
,  *  spirltSi  that  wftea  those  employtBd.  to.  re- 
'  SP^^  ^^  body  to  Hie  outer  romn,  entered 
*  tSkJha.  purpose^  they'stasted  with-  pity 
*on  Cehotding  Aft  dead  iiiother  clakped  iif^ 
the  embrace  of  the  sleeping  child,  whose 
breathing  alone  givve ^indication  that  both' 
«tbe  pale  fiices  which  rested  on  -the  pillon^ 
.  .^were  not  sealed  in  the  same  deep,  quiet 
.  repose  where  sfn  and  sorrow  cease. 

The  early  period  of  life  when  Aileen 

0*Dwyer  had  been    removed    fVom   the 

scenes  of  country  life,  to  the  seclusion  of 

1    a  convent,  and  her  retired  lif^  'Since  her 

<  return,   had  precluded  her  acquaintance 

with  many  of  the  habits  mP  persons  in  her 

fathei^S  rank  of  life.      On  entering  the 

wake-room  she  was  as  much  surprised,  as 

'    would  be  many  of  my  readers,  by  the 

scene  it  presented.     The  furniture  having 

been  previously  removed,  the  walls  were 

hung  with  white  linen  sheets,  decorated 

with  all  the  flowers  and  evergreens  that 

could  be  procured ;   crosses   formed    of 

laurel  leaves,  fastened  on  here  and  there, 

and  in  some  places  not  inelegant  festoons 

hung  drooping,    which   were  formed  of 

branches  of  flowers ;  in  the  centre  of  the 

floor  was  placed  a  table,  over  whicli  was 

suspended  from  the  roof  a  canopy  of  white 

Unen,  with  four  long  folds  of  the  same, 

falling  one  at  each  corner,  to  resemble  the 

backward-drawn  curtains  of  a  bed,  all  tied 

intd  drdpery,  by  bows  of  black  ribbon, 

bunches  of  flowers  and  evergreens.    On 

the  table  underneath  lay  the  body,  dressed 

in  a  long  loose  dress  of  brown  serge,  oon^ 


fined  rotfnd  the  waist  by  a  black  leather 
belt ;  on  the  bosom  rested  a  scapular,  (a 
piece  of  white  satin,  whereon  were  em-^ 
broidered  the  kneeling  figures  of  her  pa- 
tron saint  and  the- Virgin,)  while  the  head 
was  covered  by  a  closely  plaited  lawn  cap« 
At  the  end  was  a  tables  on  which  were 
placed  seven  lighted  candles  in  candle* 
sticks  covered  with  out  papers,  fuliingt 
willow  like,  from  the  sockets,  while  on 
either  side,  and  also  by  the  walls,  were 
long  boards  and  forms  ranged,  so  as  to 
form  seats  for  the  company ;  buttiie  place 
of  distinction,  that  for  the  nominal  ohief 
mourner,  was  a  chair  beside  the  head 
of  the  departed.  This  plaoe,  by  rights 
belongs  to  the  husband  or  wife,  the  eldest 
son  or  daughter,  according  to  circum* 
stanoes,  but  on  the  present  occasion  H 
was  left,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  to  AileePi 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  All  the  pre* 
parations  being  completed,  oiie  of  the 
neighbours  (a  prinoipal  assistant  in  the 
work)  having  }0A  her  to  the  door,  the  poor 
frighted  gilt  Was  so  amazed  by  the 
stratage  and  awful  scene  before  her,  that 
she  would  have  fallen  tq  the  earth  but  for 
the  really  kind-hearted  being,  who  having 
aaticipatdd  a  very  different  acknowledge* 
ment  of  her  labours,  was  so  shocked  at 
the^feffect  itiiiaw  had  upon  our  heroine, 
that  wishing  to  sooth  her  by  every  means 
in  her  paweiv  ^she  led  her  forward  and 
placed  her  on  the  obair  of  state.  Here 
the.  swollen  eyes  and  disarranged  dress  of 
the  poor  girl,  not  being  deemed  fit  to  be 
seen  by  the  expected  company,  her  re- 
quest that  she  might  be  permitted  to  wear 
her  cloak  was  complied  with :  thus  Aileen, 
shrouded  in  the  large  hood  of  her  dark 
mantle,  was  as  oompletely  left  to  the 
luxury  of  unseen  sorrow,  beside  the  bier 
of  her  mother,  as  if  in  the  privapy  of  her 
own  chamber. 

A  few  days  elapsed,  and  all  was  restored 
to  order,  and  each  one  had'resiimed  their 
usual  habits  ii>4he  farm-house.  All  was 
as  if  *<  death  had  noibeen  there,"  all  seemed 
forgotten,  save  in  the  breast  of  the  orphaned 
Aileen.  There,  indeed,  the  thorn  festered 
sorely,  for  each  day  brought  some  fresh 
cause  to  mourn  the  loss  she  had  sustained, 
and  soon  her  sorrows  were  increased  by  a 
farewell  visit  from  that  valued  steady 
friend,  her  mother's  old  confessor.  He 
came  to  tell  h^r  that  his  appointment  to  a 
j^ote  parish  rendered  uncertain  his 
ever  being  permitted  to  see  her  again  on 
earth.  After  a  Ion?  intervi  -v,  during 
whichrwece  mingled  advice,  pi  a>ers,  and 
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thousand  little  nameless  instances  of  kind- 
ness, by  which  her  young  friend,  Connor 
0*Gonnan,had  contributed  to  the  comforts 
of  the  poor  invalid,  were  not  lost  upon 
the  sensitive  heart  of  the  daughter,  who 
imputed  to  mtitude  for  those  favours  the 
sentiment  of  deep  affection,  which  she 
felt  daily  rendering  his  presence  more  ne- 
cessary to  her  Happiness.  Who  but 
0*Gorman.  could  (or  indeed  would)  assist 
her  in  placing '*  dear  mamma*'  in  the  sunny 
window?  Often  when  acute  sufferings 
had  nearly  subdued  the  resignation  with 
which  they  were  received,  the  patient 
spirit  of  uncomplaining  meekness  was  re- 
called to  the  brow  of  that  loved  parent, 
as  resting  on  the  bosom  of  Aileen,  she 
listened  to  the  deep-toned  voice  of  O'Gor- 
man,  while  he  read  to  her  the  lives  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  patience  of  the  saints,  (which 
her  conventual  education  had  rendered 
her  fkvorite  study,)  till  soothed  into  forget- 
fulness  of  her  own  bodily  pangs,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  olnects  of  her  imi- 
tation, she  anticipated  forlierself  a  share 
in  that  blissful  futurity,  which  her  belief 
taught  her  -to  think  was  the  reward 
of  their  patient-  endurance  of  earthly 
sorrow.  .    \ 

Spring  had  fitr  advanced,  and  though 
perfectly  aware  of  her  near  approach  to  - 
Uie  bourne  of  the  grave,  Mrs..  0*Owyer. 
had  regained  fh)m  any  ,mentfon  of  it  to 
the  two*  beings,  who  alone  seeirh'ed  inte- 
rested in  her  fate^  for  her  long  continued  * 
illness,   and  the  consequent   increasi^  of 
expense,  had  wearied  the  patience  of  her 
worldly-minded   husbfind,    by  whom  the' 
complaint  of  *'  having  a    sickly  wife'  to 
maintain,**  was  often  brought  forward  to 
excite  the   commiseration  of  his  neigh- 
bours.   At  length,  even  Aileen  could  no 
longer  avoid  the  conviction  that  death  was- 
abottt  to  snatch  from  her  clinging  arn\9, 
the  almost  idolized  parent,  over  whom  she 
had  so  long,  and  so  earnestly  watched. 
The  consolations  offered  by  lier  revered 
pastor,  the  old  and  valued  confessor  of 
her  mother,  were  scarcely  heeded  in  the 
agonising  moments    which    now  seemed 
rushing  forward,   each    bringing    to    her 
bursting  heart  another  pang  in  witnessing 
those  of  her  dying  mother :  and  now  a  low 
sweet  voice  came  murmuring  from  that 
Ved  of  death,    desiring  Aileen  to  kneel 
before  the  old  priest,   n%  with   renewed 
energy  the  anxious  mother  gave  to  his 
charge  the  last  link  which  bound  her  sjjHrit 
to  the  world,  and  his  promise  to  watch 
over  the  fate  of  her  darling  child,  seemed 


to  have  removed  from  her  soul  its  last  load 
of  earthly  care. 

The  next  sun  which  rose  was  the  last 
which  beamed  upon  the  living  fonn  of  the 
poor  sufferer.  All  the  better  feelings  oi 
husband  and  children  were  called  forth  by 
the  awful  scene  before  them,  and  her  last 
hours  seemed  cheered  by  those  long  with- 
held (if  ever  before  evinced)  marl^s  of  af- 
fection and  regret,  which  she  experienced 
from  them.  But  where  was  ConDor  O'Gbr- 
man?  did  he  shun  the  chamber  of  death? 
Oh  no  !  to  him  was  stretched  the  hand  o( 
the  dying  woman,  as  she  drew  him  to- 
wards her,  to  whisper  her  last  words  of 
gratitude  for  all  his  care,  and  asked  for 
him  the  continued  affection  of  her  famtlj, 
but  the  whispered  words,  *<  comfort  Aileen 
when  I  am  gone^**  were  graven  on  his 
heartt  and  decided  the  fate  of  his  young 
life. 

The   last    moments  of  the  dep^ttin^ 
spirit  are  too  awfhl  and  too  painfully  im- 
pressed upon  ihe  hearts'  of  many,  tore- 
quire  delcription.     The  chamher  of  death: 
in  an  Irish  farni-hous^,  has  little  of  the 
frigid  solemnity  of  the  privileg^  ofte«o£ 
ppmore  refined 'rank,  for  all  is  Bastls:«d 
confusion,   and  the  poor  degraded. clay,* 
^  void  of  th0  immortal  spark  which  gave  It 
.value,  seema  then  to  pecome  more  than 
«ver  an  o£ject  wherein  to  exhibit  all  thf 
pride  of  pomp  and  finery.   The  prepare* 
tions.for  this,  as  it  is  called,  '*  laying  oat;. 
takes  place  sh6rtly  after  the  first  erideoce 
c^  departed  life.    Amhl  the  bustte  which 
took  place  in  the  room  of  her  mother, 
Aileen,  frightened    and    confused;  and 
scarce  knowing,  where  she  was,  or  what 
'twas  all  about,  was  hurried  by  her  young  | 
friend  out  of  the  house,  and  led  oraimojl 
carried  by  him  to  the  bank  of  a  suooy 
hedge,  overlooking  the  road,  where  she 
had  been  in  the  habit,  in  happier  times,  of 
taking  her  work  while  hereaatohcr,  Jh' 
exposure  to  the  open  air, 
the  noise  within  do( 
faculiies,  and  with 
her  irreparable 
partook  more  of 
shefeltasbewild 
of  which  thej^' 
to  be,  tha( 
ever  fron 
which  sp 
sciously. 
was  not  I^ 
to  speak 
aching  he 
of  the    b 
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benedictions,  the  good  father  took  his  leave 
of  her,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
farmer's  famil  j ;  but  not  before  he  had  en- 
joined the  latter  to  be  kind  and  tender 
hearted  to  the  delicate  child,  who  was  too 
like  her  sainted  mother  to  be  long  for  this 
world,  if  she  met  with  any  harsh  treat- 
ment* Whether  it  was  that  this  injanc- 
tion  pleased  not  the  farmer,  as  implying  a 
suspicion  that  his  conduct  would  be  other- 
wise than  gentle  to  his  daughter,  or  the 
hint  regarding  his  former  treatment  to  her 
mother,  could  not  be  known,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent the  wellmeant  interferenceofthe  pastor 
had  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  his  in- 
tentions. Philip  Enoula^s  brow  lowered 
more  darkly  than  ever,  when  a  few  days 
after  he  desired  her  to  <*  pack  up  all  her 
trumpery  and  books  and  nonsense  in  some 
chest  to  be  put  on  the  loft,  as  he  wanted 
the  room  cleared,  to  put  in  the  oats  to 
scutch  out,  and  it  was  enough  for  her  to 
have  her  bed  left  in  the  corner  of  it." 
With  trembling  hands  and  an  achingheart, 
she  commenced  her  work,  but  when  she 
began  to  remove  the  book-shelf,  placed  in 
its  present  position  by  the  fond  hands  now 
mouldering  in  the  grave,  she  feltas  ifit  were 
a  sort  of  sacrilege,  and  with  feelings  not  to 
be  controlled,  she  rushed  from  the  house, 
and  left  to  be  per/ormed  by  other  hands, 
the  work  of  despoiling  her  little  apart- 
ment of  all  its  decorations  and  comforts. 
This  was  speedily  accomplished  by  those 
of  her  own  family,  who  had  often  beheld, 
with  jealousy,  these  little  evidences  of 
superior  taste  and  habits,  and  to  whom 
any  arrangement  which  brought  her  more 
on  equal  terms  with  themselves,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying. 

When  Aileen  left  the  house,  she  sought 
to  indulge  her  feelings  in  a  lone  spot, 
where  she  could  shed  her  tears  unmarked 
by  the  ridicule  or  impatience  of  her  family. 
This  her  favourite  resort  was  not  unknown 
to  O'Gorman,  though  he  had  never  met 
her  there  before ;  on  the  present  occasion, 
however,  having  walked  over  to  see  her, 
he  sought  her  in  the  house,  and  then 
seeing  the  alterations  about  to  be  effected, 
he  guessed  how  painful  they  must  be  to 
her  already  wretched  spirit,  and  sought  her 
in  her  usual  haunt. 

Aileen  O'Dwyer  needed  not  to  convince 
her  friend  that  the  grief  to  which  she  now 
gave  expression,  was  not  caused  by  thedepri- 
vation  of  those  little  articles  of  superior  in- 
dulgences afforded  her  by  a  mother's  love.  It 
was*  rather  that,  being  literally  turned  from 
that  room,  the  scen^  of  all  those  hours  of 


companionship,  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
so  dear  to  both,  and  so  entirely  unknown 
or  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  family — she 
felt  as  if  the  last  tie  which  bound  her  to 
that  loved  being  was  now  broken.  Alas, 
Aileen  was  doomed  to  feel  tliat  **  misfor- 
tunes come  not  single  foes,  but  in  batta- 
lions,'* and  the  present  cause  of  her  tears 
appeared  in  its  true  light  as  a  petty  griev- 
ance, when  compared  with  what  to  her 
young  heart  was  a  trial  indeed,  a  separa- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  long  one,  from  her 
sympathizmg  friend  Connor  O*  Gorman. 
Of  this  he  had  come  to  inform  her,  and 
when  the  exclamation,  ^*  Oh,  Connor,  and 
will  you  too  leave  me  ?**  struck  upon  his 
heart,  he  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this  yoaag 
and  interesting  being  was  placed,  by  the 
mistaken  system  of  raising  by  education 
one  member  of  a  family,  and  that  one  a 
female,  to  a  grade  in  society  superior  to 
the  rest;  even  in  the  house  of  her  father,  and 
surrounded  by  kindred  ties,  he  there  saw 
in  her  isolated  situation,  an  instance  of  its 
injurious  effects.  It  may  justly  be  inferred, 
that  not  now  for  the  6rst  time  had  0*Gof- 
man  made  these  reflections  on  the  unhappy 
position  in  which  was  placed  the  being 
dearest  to  him  on  earth.  No^  the  injunc- 
tion of  her  dying  mother,  and  the  subse- 
quent sufferings  to  which  he  saw  her  ex- 
posed in  the  farm-house,  had  long  since 
awuk^ied  all  his  tenderest  sympathies; 
and  when  the  period  approached  in  which 
he  should  leave  her  to  bear  the  ills  of  life 
alone,  he  felt  that  his  own  happiness  was 
too  vitally  connected  with  her*s,  and  that 
one  lot  in  life  should  decide  it  for  both. 
0*Gorman  was  not  without  that  ambition 
so  natural  to  his  youth  and  country;  he 
was  emulous  of  literary  and  clerical  dis- 
tinction, and  had  been  unwearied  in  the 
course  of  studies  necessary  to  prepare  him 
for  admission  into  the  Catholic  College  of 
Maynooth.  But  now  the  one  absorbing 
passion  of  his  soul  was  devotedness  to 
Aileen  0*Dwyer,  for  whom  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  ambitious  views  of  his  family, 
and  all  his  other  brighter  hopes.  His  new 
design  was,  by  fitting  himself  for  the  humble 
situation  of  village  school-master,  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence  for  her  as 
his  wife.  With  a  manliness  of  spirit  natural 
to  his  character,  he  had  that  morning  in- 
formed his  fiither  of  the  change  in  his  in- 
tentions, as  regarded  the  taking  orders; 
for  said  he,  **  1  cannot,  fatlier,  play  the 
hypocrite.  I  will  not  belie  the  spirit  of 
the  Most  High,  by  saying  I  feel  his  impulse 
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to  devote  myself  to  the  priestly  office.  This 
explanation  I  thought  due  to  you,  dear 
father,  lest  you  should  say  that  in  turning 
all  the  benefits  resulting  from  my  educa- 
tion in  Maynooth  to  a  different  purpose 
than  that  you  intended,  I  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  your  kindness  in  sending  roe 
there.  Should  you  still  wish  me  to  con- 
tinue my  studies  at  Maynooth,  I  hope  in 
the  humble  but  not  less  useful  character 
of  teacher,  I  may  ensure  my  own  happi- 
ness, and  reflect  credit  on  you  and  my 
family."  His  father  had  not  listened  pa- 
tiently to  this  long,  and  long  prepared,  ex- 
planation of  his  son's,  nor  without  frequent 
mterrupttons  of  "  Well,  sir,"  and*  «*  what 
then,'*  and  idi  the  interjections  which 
generally  result  from  a  conversation  such 
as  this,  where  the  younger  speaker  thinks 
himself  best  judge  of  the  road  which  leads 
to  hb  ideal  palace  of  happiness,  heedless 
of  the  cautionary  remarks  of  the  elder  tra- 
veller, who  has  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  the  glittering  fane,  and  the 
liability  of  mistaking  the  path.  This  in- 
terview like  all  others  had  an  end,  and  like 
many  such,  each  having  resolved  on  taking 
their  own  way,  the  old  man  in  ordering 
his  son  to  prepare  to  set  out  for  the 
college  that  day  week,  and  the  sou  in 
taking  his  walk  to  the  unconscious  cause  of 
debate.  As  he  is  now  soothing  her  pre- 
sent regrets  by  the  explanation  of  all  his 
own  plans  for,  their  future  happiness,  I 
shall  leave  them  to  build  their  airy  castles 
of  bliss,  as  I  do  remember  a  consciousness 
that  though  the  conversation  of  lovers,  par- 
ticularly what  is  in  old  novels  called  a  first 
declaration,  may  be  very  interesting  to 
those  concerned,  but  however  eloquent  or 
sensible,  would  hardly  be  deemed  so  by 
others.  I  shall  therefore  leave,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  lovers  to  themselves,  and  intro- 
duce more  reasonable  folk  in  this  period  of 
my  story. 

Thomas  O'Gorman  was  that  description 
of  person,  generally  designated  as  "a  man 
universally  liked  and  respected."  He  was 
good  humoured,  hospitable,  and  though 
particularly  upright  and  honest  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  yet  'tis  probable 
the  former  qualities  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, served  more  to  obtain  for  him 
the  place  he  had  in  the  esteem  of  his 
neighboursy  amongst  whom,  as  I  before 
observed,  he  held  the  intermediate  rank 
between  Uie  farmer  and  the  gentleman.  This 
is  one,  I  believe,  not  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land, that  land  of  wealth  and  luxury,  but 
in  our  poorer  though  not  less  beautiful 


country,  the  strong  farmer  or  middle- 
man, is  a  character  still  not  unfrequent, 
particularly  in  those  mountain  districts, 
where  the  vast  extent  of  land  let  on  lease 
by  the  ancestors  of  those,  whose  estates 
they  are,  to  the  farmers  of  their  time,  pro- 
cured for  the  descendants  of  the  latter  an 
interest  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that 
derived  by  the  proprietor.  The  manner  in 
which,  in  the  part  of  the  country  I  speak 
of,  those  lands  were  set,  may  be  curious  to 
some.  No  draftsman  or  surveyor  was  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion,  but  the  whole  hill, 
of  such  and  such  a  name,  was  set  on  lease, 
sometimes  for  ever  at  a  fixed,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  a  lump  rent  Thus  the  landlord 
assigned  to  the  farmer  all  the  wealth  of  his 
hills,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  the 
poor  prerogative  of  masters  or  owners  of 
the  royalties.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
some,  the  objects  of  greatest  dislike,  nay 
hatred,  to  the  lower  order  of  Irish,  are  those 
middle-men.  Though  it  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed  they  would  exult  in  the 
elevation  of  persons  in  their  own  rank  to 
a  station  in  society  little  inferior  to  that  of 
their  acknowledged  masters ;  yet  it  is  en- 
tirely the  reverse,  and  those  persons  are 
generally  distinguished  by  the  soubri- 
quet of  **  baddough,"  which  term  means 
an  over-bearing,  tyrannical,  or  purse-proud 
ignorant  man.  To  those  persons  the 
cottier  will  never  stoop,  in  an  actual  or 
figurative  sense,  but  will  take  every  oppor- 
tunity which  offers,  to  remind  them  of  their 
original  lowliness  of  birth :  woe  betide 
the  poor,  though  ricli,^*  baddough'*  in  whose 
remotest  generation  a  ^^  faux  pa/'  in  either 
sex  could  be  traced,  for  their  Irish  pride 
would,  to  use  their  own  expression,  be 
pulled  down  on  all  occasions  of  public  as- 
semblage, at  wedding,  wake,  or  burial. 
While  the  Irish  peasant  will  thus  act  on  the 
levelling  system  with  those  who  are  his 
equals  in  birth  though  not  in  station,  he  will 
on  the  contrary  towards  those  in  whom  he 
can  trace  even  a  remote  affinity  to  gentle 
blood,  be  quite  a' different  person.  I 
really  believe  that  in  no  part  of  the  world, 
not  even  in  Scotland,  is  good  birth  so 
highly  valued  as  in  this  country  :'<  the  good 
drop  in  the  veins'*  will  be  traced  and  re- 
spected though  its  possessor  be  iu  rags, 
and  the  generous  spirit  of  the  people  will 
appear  in  their  endeavours  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  decayed  gentility,  the  annoy- 
ances a  change  of  circumstances  might 
occasion.  Where  one  family  has  been  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  district  or  neigh- 
bourhood, the  attachment  of  the  peasantry 
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not  only  to  '*  the  mastery**  as  the  represen- 
tative of  such  is  called,  but  to  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family  and  branch  of  their  genea- 
logical tree,  is  as  strongly  felt,  and  perhaps 
more  warmly  expressed,  than  even  by  the 
clansmen  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  though 
the  last  have  the  tie  of  alliance  with  their 
chief,  to  bind  them  to  his  interest,  and  my 
poor  countrymen  have  only  the  remem- 
brance of  past  favours  received  perhaps  by 
their  ancestors,  and  often  little  even  of 
them, — and  the  injunction  to  acknowledge 
their  claims  which  has  been  transmitted 
horn  sire  to  son.  This  in  some  cases,  and 
personal  favours  in  others,  have  conduced 
to  this  bond  of  fidelity ;  but  I  think  its 
wide  spreading  influence  may  be  chiefly 
traced  f  o  the  habits  of  obedience  to,  and  re- 
spect for,  as  it  is  called,  '<  the  family,*'  in 
which  the  successive  generations  are  reared. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  this  state  of 
reciprocal  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  land- 
lorci  Olid  Iciiant  is  now  nearly  (if  not  quite) 
extinct  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  ;  in 
these  mountains,  however,  the  remains  of  it 
are  still  in  force,  and  the  interest  in  all  that 
regards  any  member  or  descendant  of  their 
favourite  family,  is  as  warmly  expressed 
as  formerly. 

^  have  been  led  into  this  long  digression 
by  the  introduction  of  my  friend  Thomas 
O'Gorman.  He  indeed,  In  one  respect,  was 
an  exception  to  the  feelings  of  dislike  with 
which  persons  in  his  class  of  life  were  re- 
garded, for,  as  I  before  observed,  neigh- 
bourly habits  had  rendered  him  generally 
liked.  Not  so  his  wife,  for  Mrs.  0*Gorman 
possessed  all  the  requisites  to  form  a  do- 
mestic tyrant  and  a  public  pest;  she 
not  only  ruled  with  iron  sway,  in  the 
kitchen  and  farm-yard,  but  her  authority 
was  exercised  with  equal  severity  over 
every  member  of  the  family,  except 
over  him  to  whom  she  had  once  vowed 
obedience,  and  who  now  enjoined  on  her 
the  observance  of  it,  for  Thomas  O'Gorman 
had  been  heard  to  say,  <<  By  the  law.  Catty 
may  flog  whom  she  likes  but  myself.'*  Indeed 
though  she  bore  the  semblance  of  submis- 
sion to  him,  she  yet  managed  by  finesse  to 
obtain  his  sanction  to  most  of  her  arbitrary 
conduct,  80  far  as  concerned  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children.  It  was  in  compli- 
ance with  her  wishes,  that  Connor  had  been 
destined  for  the  church.  The  consequence 
attached  to  the  Romish  priest,  and  the 
distinction  with  which  his  relatives,  parti- 
cularly the  parents  or  sister8,are  invariably 
treated,  were  circumstances  exactly  suited 
to  her  ambition,  and  the  prospect  of  being 


saluted  as  the  'Uhepriest't  mother,**  with  as 
much  respect  as  could  be  paid  to  the 
"  mistress '  herself,  was  a  vision  most  gra- 
tifying to  her  pride.  Besides,  her  avaricious 
views  for  her  mvourite  son  John,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  furtherance  of  the  plan,  as 
she  knew,  if  Connor  remained  at  home  as 
farmer,  her  husband  would,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  divide  the  farm  tietween 
the  brothers.  On  the  other  hand,  making 
the  younger  son  a  priest,  the  elder 
would  enjoy  the  whole  farm,  and 
thus  possess  the  means  of  living  like 
a  gentleman,  or,  as  she  freauently 
expressed  herself,  **  to  cope  with  the  best 
gentleman  in  the  land,  barring  the  master.'* 
How  great  then  must  have  been  her  in- 
dignation, and  the  scorn  with  which  she 
received  from  her  husband  the  account  of 
her  son's  pusillanimity  in  choosing  to  be, 
as  she  said,  **  a  beggarly  school-master, 
rather  than  a  fine,  grand,  portly  priest,  who 
could  make  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  all 
belonging  to  him  :  but  (she  exclaimed)  let 
him  alone  till  I  open  a  little  of  my  mind  on 
him,  and,  nabocklish,  if  I  don't  make  him 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  I'm 
not  here  alive.".  Acting  on  this  resolve, 
Mrs.  O'Gorman  received  her  son  on  his 
return  home,  with  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
conveyed  in  half  English  and  half  Irish, 
the  latter  exprefeing  more  powerfully  the 
full  extent  of  her  excited  feelings.  As 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  listen  to  a  scolding 
woman,  we  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  a 
better  fate  than  our  poor  friend  Connors, 
who  was  obliged  to  hear  all  she  had  to  say 
on  the  subject  Much  to  his  credit,  it 
called  forth  no  rejoinder,  save  that  in  an- 
swer to  her  repeated  observation,  "  that  if 
he  became  a  priest,  he  would  be  like  any 
born  gentleman,"  he  said,  **  Oh,  mother, 
that  is  the  rock  on  which  we  farmers  split, 
and  lose  all  our  respectability,  for  did  we 
or  persons  of  our  class  compare  less  with 
the  real  gentry,  we  would  be  better  liked 
and  regarded  by  our  neighbours**'  It  was 
only  a  few  moments  previous  to  this  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  his  aon,  that 
Thomas  O* Gorman  had  entered  on  the 
scene  of  debate,  in  which  he  took  no  part 
till  his  son  having  ended,  *'  hould  thereboth 
ofyoujl  say.  Whatisall  this  goshtra  about? 
Nonsense,  for  I  say.  Catty,  tiie  boy  is  right 
in  what  he  says,  for 'tis  the  ruination  of  us 
farmers  to  be  running  afler  the  gentlemen 
in  our  ways,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  good 
ould  times  our  fathers  liad  before  us. 
'Twasn't  by  keeping  hunters  and  wearing 
boots  and  spurs  and  such  things  that  they 
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made  their  goold  guineas,  but  by  them- 
selves and  their  wives  working  early  and 
late,  and  living  within  themselves  as  they 
ought  to  do.**    "  Why,  Tom/'  interrupted 
his  wife,  '*  is  it  you  I  hear  backing  this 
purty  lad   of  yours  in    his    headstrong 
courses  ?  but  'tis  all  one  of  you,  for  'twould 
be  joining  could  iron  with  hot,  to  try  to 
make  gentlemen  of  you  or  him  either :  but 
'tisn*t  alike  with  my  own  Johnny,  for  'tis 
himself  has  the  spirit,  and    a  heart  as 
big  as  a  hogshead,  God  bless  him,  and 
wouldn't  turn  on  his  poor  mother  this  way, 
for  wishing  to  see  him  a  gentleman,  but*'-^ 
"  But  I  tell  you,  woman,  you  and  Johnny 
are  only  laughed  at  (replied  Thomas)  for 
copyingafter  the  great  people,  and  didn't 
my  own  two  ears   hear  the   gentlemen 
calling  out  to  him  at  the  hunt,  *  keep  out 
of  that,  you    sir,'   and  even   the  master ' 
himself  said,  *  Know  your  distance,  young 
man,'  when  the  foolish  puppy  rode  up  to 
join  in  with  him,  and  the  other  geiitlemen 
that  wor    talking.    Mavrone,    'tis    long 
before  his  honour  would  say  that  to  me, 
nor  his  father  to  my  father  afore  me ;  but 
because  Mr.  Johnny  had  the  boots  and  the 
whip,  and  the  hunting  horse  you  bought 
for  him  with  that  starve-cat  butter  money, 
he  thought  he  might  go  with  his  betters, 
so  hould  your  tongue,  again  I  say,  Catty, 
about  the  matter."     «  But  I  won't  hould 
my  tongue  for  you  nor  the'  likes  of  you,  I 
say,  Tom  Gorman  ;  for  'tis  well  known  the 
woman  that  owns  you  is  too  good  for  you, 
and  always  was,  and" — '<  Monamon  dhoul, 
woman,  but  you  are  enough  to  make  one 
mad,  I  say,  and  who  dare  say  against  me, 
that  you  are  not  a  pip  above  t^e,  nor  one 
belonging  to  me,  and  if  it  went  to  that  of 
it,  many's  the  one  said  it  was  well  for  your 
motber^s  daughter  to  get  a  quiet  man  to 
(leal  with  ;  for  'twas  well  known  her  mouth 
could  never  hould  her  tongue :   but  'tis 
your  own  work  as  well  as  Johntiy's  that  is 
making  the  neighbours  laugh  at  you,  and 
at  me    for    letting    ye.     Then    nothing 
would  sarve  your  turn  but  a  jaunting  car, 
aud  a  fine  silk  hat  with  hartincial  flowers 
upon  it,  like  the  quality  themselves,  when 
Hhe  mistress,'  God  bless  her,  will  go  to 
church  with  the  straw  bonnet  6n  her  that 
Connor  Ryan,  the  dog  teacher's  daughter 
made.     Signs    on    it,    was    not     your 
jaunting  car  scraped  and  scratched  and 
puddled,  and  gutther  thrown  all  over  it,  by 
the  boys  of  the  street,  while  you  wor  in  at 
mass,  and  sure  'tb  easily  known  the  reason ; 
for    long    ago    you     had    sense,    and 
woDld  ride  to  mass  on  your  handaome  pil- 


lion behind  me,  with  your  handsome 
quilted  gown  and  your  fine  blue  cloth 
mantle,  with  the  hood  on  your  head  like  a 
decent  woman.  How  roany's  the  one 
would  be  running  to  help  you  off  the  horse 
at  the  chapel  gate,  and  to  wish  you  the 
top  of  the  morning,  or  when  you  grew  el- 
derly, and  used  to  go  in  your  nice  dray, 
with  plenty  of  good  dry  hay,  covered  with 
the  patch-work  quilt,  with  your  servant 
maid  sitting  by  your  side,  and  your  ser* 
vant  boy  guiding  the  horse,  weren't  them 
good  times.  Catty?  and  mavron's  chrec, 
'twas  little  fighting  or  wrangling  we  had 
then  with  one  another."  The  recollection 
of  the  past  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
softening  down  the  asperities  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  their  son  rejoiced  in 
seeing  symptoms  of  peace  being  restored, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  departure  for 
Maynooth,  forming  one  of  the  stipulated 
conditions. 

After  so  many  words  of  bitter  import,  in 
the   last  scene,   it  might  be  expected  I 
would  give  those  of  sweetness  in  that  of  the 
parting  one  of  Connor  and  his  betrothed. 
But  no,    Connor   0*Gorman  was  not  a 
common  lovtr  or  every  day  character ; 
though    but    four-and-twenty,    he    pos- 
sessed all  the  solidity  of  judgment  that  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  ten 
years'  longer  acquaintance  with  the  world. 
In  thus  giving  him  credit  for  prudence  be- 
yond his  years,  I  will  not  deny  that  his 
love  for  Ajleen  0*Dwyer  had  a  share  in 
changing    his   plans   of  life ;   for  though 
he  had  not  acted  without  mature  reflection, 
yet  when  he  contrasted  the  lonely  life  of 
the  ofltimes  luxurious  parish  priest,  sur- 
rounded by  grasping  selfish  relatives,  with 
that  of  the  village  school-master  inhabiting 
the  neat   cottage,  over  which    presided 
the  gentle  and  affectionate  wife,  in  the  per- 
son of  Aileen,  and  when  the  emoluments 
of  his  employment,  would  keep  the  demon 
of  poverty  from  his  little  palace  of  com- 
fort; I  need  not  say  on  which  side  his 
judgment  decided.    To  all  this  was  added 
the  generous  Wish  to  rescue  from  a  state 
of  wretchedness  the  young  life  of  the 
sweet  girl  he  daily  beheld  sinking,  as  it 
were,  under  the  load  of  petty  annoyances 
encountered  in  the  farm-house.    His  reso- 
lution was  taken,  and  on  the  calm  steadi- 
ness of  O'Gorman's  character  rested  all 
the  earthly  hopes  for  happiness  of  her 
from  whom  he  was  now  about  to  be  parted. 
Until  the  moment  of  separation  arrived, 
Connor  O'Gorman  had  not  felt,  or  perhaps 
acknowledged  to  hlnudf,  the  boundless 
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influence  possessed  over  him  by  a  creature 
apparently  so  weak  and  helpless,  as  she  in 
compliance  with  whose  slightest  wish  he 
would  have  abandoned  even  the  course  his 
own  prudence  would  have  marked  out. 
Fortunately  for  both,  Aileen  was  possessed 
of  good  sense  and  discernment,  which  led 
her  rather  to  conquer,  with  all  the  power 
she  possessed,  her  own  feelings  of  regret, 
that  she  might  not  by  her  sorrows  add  a 
pang  to  those  she  saw  he  suffered.  As 
his  lips  pressed  the  cold  marble  of  that 
brow,  which  now  for  the  first  time  rested 
on  his  bosom,  he  felt  that  language  from 
those  mute,  pale  lips  would  have  been  inade- 
quate to  express  the  agony,  which  had  sent 
tlie  blood  in  a  rushing  current  back  upon 
her  heart.  Both  were  spared  the  further 
pangs  of  parting,  by  the  loud  voice  of  her 
father  calling  upon  her.    She  had  never 


dared  to  hear  the  summons  repeated,  and 
with  an  energy  imparted  by  the  terror  with 
which  she  bad  ever  heard  her  fathers 
voice,  she  sprang  forward,  while  0*Gorman, 
fearing  his  being  seen  there,  might  incur 
for  her  an  added  share  of  her  fathers  dis* 
pleasure,  quickly  departed  on  the  other 
side,  though  not  without  the  intention  of 
again  seeing  his  betrothed  bride  before  he 
lefl  her  even  for  a  season.  This  intention, 
however,  he  abandoned,  on  reflecting  that 
he  would  by  another  interview  give  fresh 
poignancy  to  the  pangs  of  her  whose  hap- 
piness was  now  his  firnt  best  wish  in  life. 
The  next  morning's  sunrise  saw  O'Gorman 
leave  the  mountain  home  of  his  boyhood, 
to  enter  upon  the  new  scenes  of  the  great 
world  which  lay  before  him. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SONNETS- 


TO**««*«*« 


I. 

Lady — ^thou  hast  a  strange,  a  wondrous  power 

To  draw  the  heart's  affections  unto  thee. 

Where  did'st  thou  weave  the  spell,  by  which  the  glee 
Of  Childhood's  mom,  and  Youth's  bright  mid-day  hour ; 
To  that  in  which  eve's  dark'ning  shadows  lour. 

Round  Age's  brow,  (breathing  of  Death's  dark  night) 
Alike  delight  to  linger  near  thy  bower ; 

Until  thou  art  a  sun  to  them,  to  light. 
And  warm,  and  glad  their  hemisphere  on  earth. 
Then  thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  ne'er  had  birth, 

Are  called  up  by  the  magic  of  thy  wand : 
And  chensh'd  in  the  sunlight  of  thy  smiles, 
Make  it  an  Eden,  like  those  glorious  Isles, 

Where  one  eternal  summer  gilds  the  land. 

II. 
Enchantress  1  I  have  mus'd  the  long  night  through  ; 

When  sleep  sat  heavy  on  the  world's  still  brow  ; 

To  know  the  witchery  by  which  you  bow 
Our  willing  spirits  at  your  shrine.  I  knew, 
'Twas  not  the  rich  stores  of  thy  mind  which  drew 

Tliy  worshippers  to  thee : — ^'twas  not  the  spell 
Of  Beauty  nor  of  Wit ; — for  not  a  few 

Have  these,  without  thy  fascination.     Nor  did  dwell 
Thy  source  of  empire,  in  thy  matchless  grace 
Of  thought  and  speech,  which  even  can  eiface 

The  pain  of  thy  reproof,  and  make  us  love 

The  very  faults  thou  seekest  to  remove. 
'Twas  none  of  these, — ^nor  all,— but  that  bbmevolincb  of  heart. 
Which  strews  its  gentle  fiaivouFSy  where'er  joy  they  can  impart. 
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In  England  a  person  distinguidhed  bj 
any  peculiarity  of  dress,  conversation,  or 
character,  is  styled  an  original — in  Ireland 
an  oddity.  1  know  not  which  may  be  the 
better  name  (or,  to  use  the  village  school- 
master's pet  phrase,  **  which  appellation 
may  be  the  more  consequential,")  but  of 
the  genus,  oddity,  or  original,  I  have  in 
my  time  seen  many  and  many  a  specimen. 
Of  these  not  the  least  singular  was  a 
distant  relative  of  my  own,  known  to  his 
intimates  as  *'  Cousin  Walter."  Oflen  in 
my  youthful  days  have  his  eccentricities 
been  a  source  of  amusements  and  quite  as 
oflen  of  vexation  to  me,  yet  in  the  bustle 
of  active  life  he  had  faded  from  my 
memory ;  when,  this  day  looking  over 
some  old  letters,  his  name  struck  my  eye, 
and  instantly  awoke  a  long  train  of  slum- 
bering recollections.  Poor  little  Cousin 
Walter !  His  indeed  was  a  stormy  exist- 
ence. The  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  he  had  also  once  possessed  con- 
siderable property,  of  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  rid  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  with  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  positive  enjoyment.  No  one,  1  believe, 
ever  knew  precisely  haw  Cousin  Walter 
had  spent  his  fortune — but  gone  it  was ; 
and  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  a  bachelor 
of  some  fifty  years,  <<  lord  of  his  person, 
and  nought  else  beside,"  saving  a  small 
annuity  which  he  could  not  alienate,  and 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
port. I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  intro- 
duction to  him.  Hastily  summoned  to  the 
drawing-room  to  see  my  **  Cousin  Walter," 
I  entered,  expecting  to  see  a  lad  of  my 
own  age  in  bluejacket  and  sugar-loaf  but- 
tons; when  great  was  my  disappointment 
to  find  in  my  anticipated  playmate,  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  small  stature  and  sin- 
gularly wrinkled  countenance,  who,  after 
peering  at  me  with  a  pair  of  fiery  black 
eyes  over  the  top  of  his  silver  rimmed 
spectacles,  bestowed  a  salute  a  la  Fran' 
faise  at  each  side  of  my  face.  This,  to  me 
very  disagreeable  process,  having  been 
gone  through,  the  conversation  which  it 
had  interrupted  was  resumed,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that  my 
new  relation's  manners  were  not  more 
agreeable  than  his  appearance  was  prepos- 


sessing. He  contradicted  pretty  nearly 
every  sentence  uttered  by  any  one 
else;  nay,  even  when  he  had  laid  down 
the  law  in  a  most  dictatorial  manner,  did 
not  seem  very  well  pleased  that  any  one 
should  presume  to  agree  with  him.  I 
wondered  in  my  secret  soul  at  the  patience 
with  which  my  parents  bore  his  imperti- 
nence— I  knew  not  then,  that  his  misfor- 
tunes  had  made  them  consider  him  a  pri- 
vileged person.  Indeed  his  pugnacious 
disposition  was  perhaps  the  very  greatest 
of  ins  misfortunes.  This  fatal  love  of  con- 
tradiction, added  to  an  equal  aptitude  at 
taking  offence,  had,  in  spite  of  a  naturally 
good  disposition  and  mauy  noble  qualities, 
involved  him  in  continual  strife,  and  finally 
placed  him  at  irreconcileable  feud  with 
most  of  the  members  of  his  own  immediate 
family.  It  happened  that  the  personal  re- 
semblance between  him  and  these  obnox- 
ious individuals  was  remarkably  strong, 
and  this  likeness,  of  which  he  could  never 
bear  to  be  told,  was  the  cause  of  a  very 
ludicrous  occurrence  on  the  evening  of  his 

visit  to  M .    On  the  arrival  of  another 

dinner  guest.  Cousin  Walter  was  intro- 
duced by  his  family  name  of  D ,  on 

hearing  which  the  new  comer  started,  and 
grasping   him  by   the  hand,  exclaimed, 

"  Henry  D my  dear  fellow,  how  do 

you  do  r"  Hastily  jerking  away  his  hand 
with  an  exclamation  of  wrath,  "Cousin 
Walter^'  left  it  to  his  hostess  to  explain  to 

Mr.  P that  he  was  speaking  to  an 

elder  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  D .     "  I 

beg  your  pardon,  sir"  said  P— — ,  "but 
you  are  so  exceedingly  like  my  old  school- 
fellow. Pray  how  is  my  old  friend,  your 
brother  Henry  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  is,  and  what  is 
more,    I    don't    care,"    growled    Cousin 

Walter.  P stared  a  little  on  receiving 

this  surly  answer,  however,  I  suppose  he 
set  down  Cousin  Walter  as  an  oddity ;  at 
any  rate  he  thus  continued  the  conversa- 
tion— 

"Are you  long  returned  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, sir?*' 

*^  I  never  was  in  the  Peninsula  in  my 
life,"  replied  Walter. 

*'  O,  i  thought  your  regiment  had  served 
there." 
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''My  regiment!  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean,  sir  ?"  said  the  little  man,  be- 
ginning to  bristle  up. 

'<  Am  I  not  Bpealting  to  Captain  D  — 
of  the  — th,"  said  poor  P        » who  seemed 
doomed  to  everlasting  blunders* 

**  No,  sir  I"  vociferated  Cousin  Walter, 
''you  are  not  speaking  to  Captain  D  ^ 
nor  to  any  such  jackass — you're  speak- 
ing to  plain  Walter  D  ■      i  sir !" 

Apologies  for  the  mistake  were  accepted 
ungraciously  enough,  but  the  entrance  of 
more  guests  being  followed  by  a  summons 
to  dinner,  Cousin  Walter  seemed  to  recover 
his  temper.  However,  he  did  not  let  the 
evening  pass  over  without  giving  P  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver.  Whilst  the  gentle- 
men were  taking  coffee  after  dinner,  some 
one  chanced    to  mention  an  Alderman 

P ,  a  well  known  character  of  the  da^, 

on  which  Walter,  first  declaring  the  said 
Alderman  to  be  '<  hideously  ugfy^  turned 
to  his  unlucky  namesake,  and  said,  with  a 
sneer,  "he  is  a  relation  of  your*s  I  am 
sure,  sir,  from  the  strong  likeness  between 
you  I" 

After  that  day  I  often  saw  Cousin  Wal- 
ter. During  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring 
he  was  a  constant  guest  at  my  father's, 
and  was,  after  his  fashion,  very  kind  and 
good-natured  to  me*  He  had  seen  many 
remarkable  places  and  pnarsons,  and  was 
always  wilUng  to  gratify  my  childish 
curiosity  with  an  account  of  them.  By 
degrees  too  I  began  to  understand  his 
character,  and  to  derive  considerable 
amusement  from  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments into  which  his  innate  love  of  con- 
tradiction continually  led  him.  As  he 
almost  invariably  espoused  the  wrong  side 
of  the  question,  soke  made  up  for  the  want 
of  solid  reasoning  by  very  ingenious  and 
amusing  sophistry.  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion being  the  all  engrossing  topic  of  the 
day  in  Ireland,  was  accordingly  to  him 
an  idle  vision,  whilst  Parliamentary  Re- 
form was  the  sole  panacea  for  all  our  evils 
as  well  as  those  of  England.  In  one  way 
rfound  him  troublesome — he  was  extremely 
inquisitive,  and  never  could  bear  to  see 
two  persons  conversing  together,  particu- 
larly if  it  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  with- 
out trying  to  find  out  the  subject  of  their 
conversation*  "What  b  it?-*wIuU  do 
you  say  ?— what  are  you  talking  of?"  were 
words  continually  in  Cousin  Walter's 
mouth,  and  as  from  the  respect  his  years 
demanded,  I  dared  not  refuse  to  answer 
bis  questions,  it  is  no  wonder  I  should 
often  have  wished  him  at  Jericho  I 


For  the  next  few  years  Cousin  Walter 
resided  in  London,  and,  I  believe^  eked 
out  his  scanty  means  of  subsistence  by 
writing  for  the  newspapers.  He  occa- 
sionally visited  Ireland  and  my  fidher^s 
house,  and  generally  had  some  new  hobby 
which  he  rode  right  athwart  the  prejudices 
and  opinions  of  his  friends.  I  remember 
on  one  of  his  latest  visits  that  Mr.  Owen 
was  his  "Magnus  Apollo,"  and  that  he 
held  forth  by  the  hour  in  praise  of  the 
system  of  that  extraordinary  enthoaiasc, 
the  chief  merit  of  which,  in  hu  eyes,  by  in 
its  total  dissimilarity  with  every  thing  else, 
and  in  the  opposition  which  it  was  sure  to 
provoke  from  all  rational  and  right  think- 
ing men. 

Having  for  some  time  loat  sight  of 
"  Cousin  Walter,"  it  was  with  feelings  akin 
to  pleasure  that  on  my  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1831, 1  found  him  almost 
domesticated  in  my  father's  lamily,  then 
resident  in  that  mighty  metropolia.  Time 
had  not  "totCA^recfhim  certainly — scarcely 
a  wrinkle  was  added  to  the  many  which 
had  puckered  his  visage  on  the  memorable 
day  of  our  first  meeting — neither  had  it 
quenched  the  fire  of  the  little  black  eyes 
which  still  ffleamed  forth  above  his  spec- 
tacles, still  less  had  it  worked  a  change  in 
his  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking.  He 
was  as  pugnacious,  as  fond  of  contradic- 
tion, as  little  inclined  to  follow  the  course 
of  public  opinion  as  ever*  Of  this  I  had 
soon  a  specimen,  for  on  venturing  to  oon- 

fratulate  him  on  the  then  palmy  state  of 
is  once  favourite  question.  Reform  in 
Parliament,  he  answered  me  with  angry 
contempt  that "  reform  was  all  a  humbug," 
and  that "  the  sole  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
of  the  country  lay  in  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  I '  Notwith- 
standing this  rebuff  "  Cousin  Waker"  and  I 
fot  on  exceedmgly  well  tc^ether  (so  soonas 
had  given  up  the  romantic  hope  of  being 
allowed  to  agree  with  him,)  and  I  found 
him  of  much  use  in  the  course  of  sight- 
seeing  upon  which  I  now  entered.  From 
his  long  residence  in  London  he  knew  it 
thoroughly,  and  was  very  ready  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge.  To  he 
sure,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  implicitly  to 
his  direction,  without  even  expressing  a 
wish  of  my  own,  otherwise  I  should  have 
run  the  risk  of  being  taken  to  Wapping 
when  I  asked  to  visit  Whitehall,  or  of 
finding  myself  in  the  centre  of  Hyde  Park 
when  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  long  morn- 
ing at  the  British  Museum  1    Many  per- 
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places  of  public  resort  with  so  very  odd 
looking  a  being  as  poor  Cousin  Walter, 
particularly  as  his  outward  man,  (never 
very  carefully  attended  to,)  had  of  late 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  shabbiness, 
but  to  thby  strong  in  my  own  insignifi- 
cance, I  was  quite  indiffereut  I  was  not, 
howevert  so  philosophical  on  other  occa- 
sions. I  confess  it  annoyed  me  when  men 
of  high  literary  or  political  character 
honoured  ray  father  with  a  morning  visit, 
(as  not  unfrequently  happened,)  to  see 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Cousin  Walter 
would  force  himself  upon  their  notice,  mo- 
nopolizing their  conversation,  and  display- 
ing to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage 
his  ungainly  figure  and  suit  of  rusty  black. 
On  the  very  last  day  of  my 'stay  in  Lon- 
don, my  father  entered  the  drawing-room, 
followed  by  a  tall  and  handsome  man, 
whom  he  presented  to  me  as  the  celebrated 
T.  Campbell,  whose  noble  <'  Hohenlinden" 
and  "  Exile  of  Erin,"  had  first  awoke  the 
love  of  song  in  our  childish  minds.  Nothing 
could  have  more  delighted  us,  and  no  one 
could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  great 
poet  made  himself  during  the  half  hour  of 
his  visit — talking  with  liveliness  and  grace 
on  all  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the 
day — on  the  great  struggle  then  maklne 
by  unhappy  Poland  for  her  liberty — and 
by  a  natund  transition,  on  the  bloodless 
triumph  which  Ireland  had,  scarce  two 
years  before,  achieved  fbr  herself  in  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  BilL 
**  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  orange  party  is  now  gone," 
Eie  reckoned  without  his  host  as  the  event 
as  since  proved,)  I  freighted  a  boat  from 
Heligoland  with  them,"  and  then,  percei- 
ving us  to  look  puzzled,  and  pressed  by 
Cousin  Walter,  (who  had  lon^  since  left 
the  cosy  nook  in  which  he  hacf  been  read- 
uig  the  papers  of  the  day,  to  mar  the  plea- 
sant conversation  with  his  abrupt  remarks,) 
with  a  volley  of  questions,  the  poet  ex- 
plained that  he  alluded  to  a  ballad  of  his 
founded  on  a  popular  superstition  respect- 
ing Heligoland,  and  which  was  published 
in  a  volume  of  his  poeins  that  had  recently 
appeared,  but  which  none  of  us  had  yet 
seen.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Campbell  took 
hb  leave,  and  the  rest  of  the  purty  sepa- 


rated to  their  various  avocations.  I  had 
accompanied  my  sister  in  a  round  of  fare- 
well visits,  on  returning  from  which  we 
found,  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  a 
small  paper  parcel  on  which  was  written, 

"  T.  CamphMs  Poems,  far  Miss ." 

To  break  the  seal,  take  out  the  volume, 
and  eagerly  turn  to  the  ballad  of  Heligo- 
land, was  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  must, 
however,  honestly  confess,  that  disposed 
as  we  were  to  admire,  it  sadly  disappointed 
our  expectations.  We  now  enquired  how 
the  book  came  there,  but  could  obtain  no 
information — nobody  knew  anything  about 
it — it  must  have  been  handed  in  to  one  of 
the  servants  then  absent  on  a  message. 
On  one  point  we  were  perfectly  agreed-*- 
that  it  was  a  "  galanterie"  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  a  delicate  attention  for  which 
my  sister  could  not  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful, whilst  I,  determined  to  have  some 
share  in  his  favours,  pounced  upon  the 
envelope  with  the  great  man^s  autograph. 
With  every  disposition  to  be  generous,  my 
sister  (the  interests  of  her  album  full  in 
view)  could  not  help  a  gentle  remonstrance 
against  this  appropriation  of  mine,  and 
whilst  we  were  keeping  up  a  laughing  dis- 
pute on  the  subject,  the  door  opened,  and 
Cousin  Walter  entered  the  room  with  his 
usual  jerking  gait,  and  an  air  of  import- 
ance even  greater  than  usual,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  as  he  approached  the  table 

where  we  sat,  '*  Well  Miss ,"  said  he, 

"  I  hope  the  poems  please  you."  As  he 
spoke,  the  fatal  truth  flashed  full  upon  us 
— ^the  book,  so  prized  as  the  offering  of 
Campbell,  was  in  truth  the  gift  of  Cousin 
Waiter — it  was  for  Cousin  Walter's  AutO" 
graph  that  we  had  been  so  earnestly  con- 
tending 1  It  was  too  ridiculous — our  mor- 
tification was  changed  to  mirth,  and  we 
gave  vent  to  our  feelings  in  a  burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  so  soon  as  he  under- 
stood its  cause,  Cousin  Walter,  tickled  at 
at  the  quid  pro  quo,  very  heartily  joined !  I 
never  saw  him  more — he  died  in  the  ensuing 
winter — his  last  moments  soothed  by  the 
judicious  kindness  of  one  who  was  ever 
*kind. 

Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  poor  Cousin 
Walter.  E. 
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Thb  professed  objects  of  punishment  in  | 
our  law  are  the  amendment  of  tlie  offender, 
and  the  producing  by  his  example  a 
dread  in  others  of  provoking  penalty  by 
the  commission  of  crime.  If  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  be  such  as  to  preclude  the 
attainment  of  these  results — if  ferocious 
and  cruel,  they  are  yet  not  efficacious — if 
the  pool  into  which  the  victim  of.  a  moral 
distemper  is  cast  be  troubled  by  a  demon*s 
hand — and  instead  of  healing  lii:^  infirmity, 
tends  only  to  aggravate  its  loathsomeness, 
it  is  surely  time  for  men  to  whom  theory 
refers  the  making  of  the  laws,  to  awake 
from  their  long  sleep,  and  to  see  and  to 
repudiate  the  monstrous  things  that  are 
done  in  their  name. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws  has  made  us  un- 
fortunately familiar  with  the  pronouncing 
of  the  judgment  by  which  our  fellow  citizens 
are  torn  from  the  embraces  of  their  friends 
and  banished,  professedly  for  terms  com- 
mensurate with  tiieir  offences,  to  a  distant 
land.  We  have  not  un frequently  seen 
men  whose  muscular  frames  would  not  have 
exhibited  a  convulsive  heave  under  the 
sentence  that  consigned  them  to  a  violent 
and  ignominious  death,  sink  under  that 
which  sent  them  in  groups  from  the  dock 
under  an  armed  escort,  directed  to  prevent 
the  last  leave-taking,  the  interchange  of 
the  parting  blessing,  with  those  for  whom, 
undiminished  amid  violent  excesses,  their 
hearts'  soilness  had  been  stored.  It  was  a 
sight  that  none,  even  the  hardest,  could 
behold  without  commiseration ;  but  we 
take  blame  to  ourselves  when  we  remember 
that  we  looked  upon  the  fate  of  those 
wretched  men,  at 

'*  Those  that  bad  but  tears  to  give, 
And  wept  those  tears  alone.*' 

Fortunately,  however,  the  eye  of  a  more 
active  humanity  has  followed  the  exiles 
across  the  deep,  and  penetrated  the  "  vast 
Lazar-house  of  many  woes,"  to  which  they 
were  consigned  under  the  operation  of  a 
system  curiously  designed  to  combine  the 
ends  of  cupidity  and  correction. 

We  have  little  predilection  for  leader- 
ship, but  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  grateful  re- 
spect that  we  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Molesworth,  who  has  torn  away 


the  veil,  and  uncovered  to  our  view  the  ap- 
palling secrets  of  the  den  of  horrors  ;  and 
shown  us  many  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  subjected  to  the  capricious  ferocity 
of  keepers  that,  instead  of  labouring  to  re- 
claim an  erring  brother — to  restore  him  to 
the  virtue  from  which  he  had  lapsed,  and 
to  purge  away  the  stain  from  an  immortal 
soul — 

"  Goad  on  the  o'erlaboured  mind, 
And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 
With  neediest  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  hist  of  doing  iiL" 

For  his  ample  and  able  ezpositioo  of  the 
degradation  and  misery  inflicted  upoa 
human  beings,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that 
law  whose  protection  they  have  not  for- 
feited by  offence^  we  thank  him  in  the  name 
of  our  country  and  our  kind. 

The  speech  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  5th  of  May,  1840, 
is  before  us ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  make 
any  quotations  from  its  most  important  con- 
tents, it  may  be  necessary  for  the  aake  of 
our  readers  to  say  a  word,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, as  to  the  subject  to  which  they 
relate*  Sir  W.  Blackstone  lays  it  down 
"  that  many  of  the  undue  severities  of  our 
criminal  law  liave  arisen  from  too  scrupu- 
lous an  adherence  to  some  rules  of. the 
common  law,  when  the  reasons  have  ceased 
upon  which  those  laws  were  founded."  But 
whatever  sins  may  lie  at  its  door — for  this 
violation  of  every  rule  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice,  it  has  not  to  answer. 
The  punishment  of  transportation  was  un- 
known to  the  common  law.  By  the  au- 
thority of  that  collection  of  customs,  which 
records  public  sentiment  from  "time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,"  every  British  subject  claimed 
the  right  of  abiding  in  his  own  country  so 
long  as  he  pleased;  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  which  the  Commentator  entitles,  **that 
second  Magna  Carta,  and  stable  bulwark 
of  our  liberties,"  guaranteed  to  every  man 
exemption  from  imprisonment  beyond  the 
sea,  (where  they  cannot  have  the  full 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  common  law,) 
by  enacting  heavy  penalties  against  him 
who  shoidd  offend  in  this  behalfi  und  also 
by  giving  to  the  person  aggrie?ed  a  right  of 
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action  Against  the  party  committing,  Iiig 
aiders,  advisers,  and  abettors,  with  treble 
costs  and  damages,  which  no  jury  shall  as- 
sess at  less  than  £500. 

Sach  is  the  spirit  of  the  Common  Law,  for* 
tified  by  special  enactment  Such  was  the 
state  of  those  remote  days  whose  writers 
showed  how  well  they  estimated  the  sus- 
taining bond  that  unites  a  man  to  his 
fatlierland,  in  that  maxim  by  which  they  set 
out  the  duty  of  natural  allegiance-*'*  iVi?mo 
POTEST  KXUBRB  Pa/rtam."  Nobody,  they 
write,  can — ^what? — ^renounce  his  country  ? 
— abandon? — ^repudiate? — or  disclaim  it? 
Oh  no !  strong  as  these  terms  would  be, 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  force  of  the 
original,  which  includes  at  once  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  advantages  of  citizenship,  re- 
presenting the  patriot  bond  as  a  defensive 
armour,  compensating  the  wearer  by  its 
protection  for  its  weight,  and  justifying  the 
maxim,  that  ^*none  shall  ^^r^^tmr^^of  his 
country," 

Different  periods  are  assigned  by  writers, 
for  the  introduction  of  transportation  as  a 
punishment.  Some  refer  the  disgrace  of 
its  adoption,  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
a  statute  enacted  (39  Eliz.,  c  4,)<*That 
such  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the  in- 
firiorpecple  should  be  banished  the  realm." 
How  could  such  a  law  be  duly  adminis- 
tered, <*  if  laws  were  made  for  every  de- 
gree T 

Others  refer  to  a  statute  of  Charles  II. 
containing  the  first  mention  of  transporta- 
tion to  America,  as  an  alternative  penalty 
for*the  moss  troopers  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  whom  the  judges  did  not 
care  to  hang.  While  others  again  cast  the 
stigma  upon  the  year  1718,  when  the  4 
6. 1.,  c.  1 1,  afterwards  enlarged  by  6  G.  I., 
c.  23,  gaye  the  bench  a  discretion  to  order 
felons  who  were  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  be  transported  to  the  American  planta- 
tions, for  seven  or  fourteen  years  according  to 
circumstances.  Without  deciding  between 
the  parties,  or  inquiring  which  of  the  rods 
is  to  eat  up  the  rest,  let  us  here  mention 
a  provision  of  these  last  mentioned  acts, 
which  seems  a  palpable  mockery  of  the 
boast  that  "  the  air  of  Britain  is  too  pure 
to  be  the  breath  of  a  slare**'  The  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  contract  with  such 
as  might  send  in  proposals  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  convicts  to  the  Colonies — and  hear 
it,  ye  Britons  blush  to  hear  "  the  deeds 
that  are  done  in  your  clime" — these  con- 
tractors obtained  an  interest,  ay,  even  an 
assignable  interest,  in  the  service  of  each 
convict  for  seven  or  fourteen  yearsi  accord- 
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ing  to  the  sentence  passed ;  during  which 
time  the  Colonial  laws  enabled  the  farmer 
of  his  brother's  sweat  and  blood,  to  exercise 
over  his  slave — ^the  outcast  from  the  tem- 
ple of  freedom,  branded  at  its  gate — the 
most  "  rigid  discipline,"*  by  which  he  might 
turn  his  base  bargain  to  account.  This  com« 
mercial  system  of  purification  went  on 
until  the  Giant  of  the  New  World  arose, 
''  strong,"  but  not  *'  merciful,"  and  swore 
that  no  slaves  but  his  own  should  be  whip- 
ped at  his  triangles : — ^very  inconvenient  I 
for  so  valuable  had  the  system  become,  that 
offers  were  made  and  received  by  the  go- 
vernment, to  convey  the  convicts  to  the 
**  house  of  bondage"  free  of  expense,  for 
the  mere  benefit  of  their  use.  Previously 
£5  a  head  had  been  allowed  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  convicts  they  brought  outf 

A  trial  was  now  made  of  confinement  in 
hulks  and  in  penitentiary  houses,  erected 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  an  act  of 
the  year  1776,  authorized  the  committal  of 
persons  undersentence  of  death,  who  should 
become  objects  of  the  royal  clemency,  to 
these  places  of  correction,  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
years.  The  convicts  were  to  be  kept  from 
association  with  those  who  might  be  con- 
fined for  minor  offences ;  to  be  cheaply 
subsisted  upon  coarse  food,  and  clothed  at 
the  public  expense.  The  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  was  permitted  to  com- 
pel the  delinquents  who  were  unwilling  to 
work ;  while  to  the  better  disposed  the  pro- 
spect of  earlier  liberation  was  held  out,  and 
an  additional  incentive  to  good  conduct 
was  provided  in  the  payment  of  a  sum, 
varying  according  to  their  merits  from  40s. 
to  £5,  at  their  discharge.  A  subsequent 
act  (19  G.  III.,  c.  74,)  followed  up  the 
spirit  of  these  provisions,  and  made  some 
useful  extensions.  It  fixed  the  nature  of 
the  servile  occupations  in  which  convicts 
were  to  be  engaged,  both  in  penitentiaries 
and  the  hulks;  it  enabled  the  yisiting  com- 
missioners to  reward  the  docility  and  in- 
dustry of  prisoners  in  the  former,  by  giving 
them  a  part  of  their  earnings  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families;  and  provided  that  on 
their  discharge  they  should  be  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  and  presented  with  a 
sum  varying  from  20s.  to  £3,  to  exempt 
them  on  their  return  to  society  from  the 
solicitations  of  distress.  The  provision  in 
farour  of  convicts  for  heavier  offences,  on 


•  *'  Colquhoun  on  Police,"  7th  Edition.    Lon- 
don, 1806. 
t  **  Colquhoun  on  Police/*  i45,  note. 
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their  dischftrge  from  tbe  bulks,  was  con- 
fined to  the  peoaniary  giflk,  which  was  of 
equal  amount  with  the  bounty  conferred 
on  those  sent  out  of  the  penitentiary.   The 
act  obliged  the  governors  and  superintend- 
ants  of  both  places  of  correction  to  make  an- 
nual returns  to  the  Court  of  K.'s Bench;  and 
empowered  his  majesty  to  appointan  inspec- 
tor whoshould  visit  these,  together  with  the 
gaols,  ftc,atleast  once  a  quarter,  and  report 
to  the  K.'s  Bench  the  state  of  the  buildings, 
conduct  of  the  officers,  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  and  sute  of  their  earnings  and 
etpenses ;  this  report  to  be  followed  by 
Another  to  be  made  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary  System,    devised,  comformably 
with  the  spirit  of  the  common  law,  for  the 
profitable  employment  and  ultimate  refor- 
mation of  convicts,  without  sending  them 
out  of  tbe  kingdom.  We  shall  not  pause  to 
examine  why  this  system  failed-^sufllce  it 
to  say,  that  by  the  24  O.  HI.  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  was  revived ;  and 
again  courts  were  empowered  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  transportation  upon  male  con- 
victs ;  their  services  to  be  assigned  to  the 
contractors  who  should  undertake  to  tran- 
aport  them.     A  difficulty  now  presented 
itself;  no  place  could  be  found  half  so 
well  formed  as  the  old  whipping-ground 
in  America,  to  insure  the  speculator  anoim- 
ple    return.      Attention    was    therefore 
turned  to  the  infant  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  re- 
ceptacle for  convicts.    We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed with  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth  to  describe 
the  condition  of  the  outcast  placed  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  law ;  but  first  let  us 
authenticate  the  description  he  has  given 
by  his  own  account  of  the  proofs  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth 
was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
in     1837,     to    consider    the    subject  of 
transportation  with  a  view  to  «*  its  effi- 
cacy as  a  punishment^to  its  moral  effect 
upon  the  penal  colonies — and,  finally,  to 
the  improvements  of  which  the  existing 
system  might  be  susceptible."    The  com- 
mittee laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in    1838    its  report,  founded 
upon  grounds  the  best  calculated  to  sus- 
tain it,  viz. 

•<  Official  documents  furnished  by  tke  colonial 
Office,  coniisting  of  despatches,  reports  to  and 
sron  the  govecoora  of  the  penal  i*ftlftniei,  and  ori- 
»iiR«l  returns.  Numerous  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  any  cavil  as  to  the 
credibility  of  those  witnesses,  not  one  fact  of  any 
unpoitance  has  been  stated  by  the  committee  in 


their  own  report,  whieh  is  aot  combocstcd  by 
offidal  documents. 

*<  The  penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain  sie  N. 
8.  Wales,  founded  In  1 787.  To  this  pkce  75,200 
criminals  have  been  transported ;  and  in  die  ytai 
1836  the  number  of  offenders  under  pm^ahnest 
there^  were,  men  i25»254,  women  9^77.  Tbe 
next  in  magnitude  is  Van  Dienen'tland,  founded 
in  1804,  to  which,  since  1817,  27,7^9  convicti 
have  been  sent,  and  of  which  the  crimiosl  popu- 
lation in  1B35  consisted  of  14,914  men,  and  2,054 
womMH*  Tbe  third  is  Norfolk  Island,  a  depen- 
dency of  N.  S.  Wales,  which  contains  about  1,200 
convicts.  Tbe  last  which  must  be  mentioned  ii 
Bermuda,  containing  about  900  convicts.** 

From  this  roll  wc  discover  that  ia  fifty- 
three  years  there  have  beea  transported 
105,059  of  our  fellow  subjects  1  Let  ui 
see  their  condition* 

'<  The  peater  portion  of  the  puBiahmcnt  sf  ths 
oonvicts  in  these  colonies  consists  in  oompolioiy 
labour,  enforced  either  by  the  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  br  private  individuals,  to  whom  tke 
convicts  are  assigned  as  servants." 

The  latter  is  by  far  the  moat  nameroos 
class,  and  conUined  in  1886  about  29,000. 

<<A  convict  is  said  to  be  assigned  when  the 
right  of  the  government  to  the  lalK>or  of  the  con- 
vict is  made  over  to  some  private  individual,  who 
becomes  his  master.'*  Proprietor  ntber!  "The 
master  determines,  according  to  his  will  ud  pies- 
sore,  the  nature  and  amount  of  labour  to  be  exe- 
cuted from  his  convict  servant"— slave. 

Even  were  it  possible  for  us  to  suppose 
that  a  man  could  become,  bj  the  com- 
mission of  offence,  the  property  of  tbe 
state; and  that  his  productive  energies  were 
at  tlie  state's  disposal — ^he  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  sense  that  every  thing  else  ii 
committed  to  the  state,  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  deal  with  him  **aocording  to  the 
trust  put  in  It"  The  soundness  of  liii 
physical  constitution,  the  perfection  of  his 
moral  sense ;  these  are  the  precious  wealth 
of  bis  country ;  and  the  convict  must  eease 
to  beasubject  and  become  aalave»  under  the 
act  which  impairs  the  one,  or  the  omissioa 
which  leaves  the  other  unretrieved*  But 
we  need  not  fine  spun  dtstinctioas—let  ui 
look  fttrther  into  the  working  of  the  syt- 
tern* 

'*  Some  of  the  assigned  oonvicts  are  humanely 
treated— the  fate  of  others  is  far  different  They 
may  be  considered  to  be  slaves ;  for  the  power  of 
the  master  to  cause  punishment  to  be  inflicted  os 
his  servant  is  very  great,  and  the  punishment^ 
even  for  trifling  offences,  are  vety  severe.  Is 
proof  of  this,  tbe  words  of  the  law  may  be  cited, 
by  which  it  will  appear  that  a  convict  msv  be 
fummarilg  (a  word  the  law  abhors)  punhdied  for 
dmnkeantss,  disobedienee  o£  orders,  neglect  «f 
work  (die  assignee's  work  1),  abaoondiag,  abs^ 
sive  language  to  his  master  or  oveneer  I  (thsf 
would  ply  the  lash,  but  fitly  repress 

'  The  increasiiig  howly 
ksA  th*  half  lAarticiilate  hlaspheoiy,l 
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or  any  oilifr  dtioiderly  or  dishonest  conduct,  by 
imprisonment,  solitary  confinement,  labour  in 
ironsy  or  fifty  lashes." 

And  thb  iair  ia  by  no  means  inopera- 
tive. 

•*  In  1834  the  convict  population  of  N.  8.  Wales 
did  not  exceed  23,000 1  the  summary  coiivictionSi 
chiefly  for  the  offences  just  mentioned,  amounted 
to  2-2,000 ;  and  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  ex- 
ceeded 100,00a  In  Van  Diemen's  land  in  1834 
the  convict  population  was  about  15,000 1  the 
sumoiary  eonvustions  were  nearly  15,000,  and 
the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  there  exceeded 
50,000.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  a  convict,  if  ill  treated  by  his  master,  may 
apply  to  a  bendt o^ magiitf ates  for  redress;  but, 
tlKii,  the  majority  of  those  magistrates  are  gt- 
ocrally  owners  of  eonvict  labour." 

A  jnriadiction  prettily  oonvtituted  to 
protect  the  slaves ! 

Such  is  a  eooipendioas  view  of  the  sys- 
tem. Bat  it  may  not  be  a  sufficient  im- 
peachment of  it,  that  every  humane  in* 
aUnct  rises  in  arms  against  it— that  it 
Tiolates  the  prbciples  oi  the  (Soromon  law, 
which  is  public  sentiment,  guided  by  pub- 
lic intelligence,  and  reducml  to  rale.  Let 
va  try  how  the  system  prospers.  8ee 
what  blessing  there  is  upon  the  work. 
We  cannot  give  ali  the  authorities  before 
ns ;  the  uniformity  of  horror  that  marks 
them  saves  us  the  trouble  of  selection. 
Captain  Maoonachie,  secretary  to  Sir  J. 
Franklin,  the  present  lieutenant  governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  long  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  observation,  speaks 
thus  of  the  moral  effects  of  assignment : — 

*<The  prutice  of  assigning  convicts  to  masters 
is  cmcl,  uneertain,  prodigal,  ine&ctoal  either 
for  reform  or  example,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  some  degree  of  vigour  by  extreme  seve- 
rity. Some  of  its  most  important  enactments  are 
systematically  broken  by  the  government  itself ; 
they  are,  of  course,  disre^rded  by  the  community. 
The  severe  coercive  discipline,  which  is  its  prin- 
cipal element,  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  at  issue 
with  every  natural,  and,  in  many  cases,  every 
laudable  impulse  of  the  human  mind.  It  defeats, 
in  consequence,  its  own  most  important  objects  ; 
instead  of  reforming,  it  degrades  human  nature." 

Founded  in  the  violation  of  every  social 
principle,  the  system  can  be  only  sup- 
ported by  terror ;  it  therefore  addresses 
itself  to  the  roost  debasing  passion  of  the 
mind,  by  destroying  the  relation  that 
should  exist  between  crime  and  punish- 
ment; and  stamps  atrocity  upon  the 
lightest  classes  of  offence.  Let  us  hear 
Captain  Maconachie  again  upon  the  pu- 
nbbments  >^ 

^  They  an  severe,  even  to  esoesstve  cruelty. 
Besides  corporal  punishment,  to  the  extent  of 
llAy  td  seventy  laabeS|  and  even  in  some  rare  In. 
.. 0  huadfsd  Ushet>«»solitary  eonfincmsnti 


and  months,  or  even  years,  of  bard  labour  in 
chains,  (on  the  roads,  or  at  a  penal  settlement,) 
are  lightly  ordered  for  crimes  in  themselves  of  no 
deep  die ;  for  petty  thefts,  (chiefly  in  order  to  ob- 
tain liquor,)  drunkenness,  indolence,  disobedience, 
desertion,  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  so 
forth." 

The  chain  gangs,  to  whose  fellowship 
the  capricious  ferocity  of  the  slave 
owner  may  consign  the  convict  for  the 
most  trivial  offence ;  nay,  even  for  any 
outward  show  of  contempt  for  bis  proprie- 
tor, whom,  if  the  groaning  victim  loathes 
and  execrates,  it  is  a  failing  that  **  leans 
to  virtue's  side,"  and  a  proof  that  the  im- 
press of  a  higher  nature,  though  blurred, 
IS  not  obliterated  yet;  the  chain  gangs, 
says  Sir  George  Arthur,  endure  a  punish- 
ment *'  as  severe  as  can  be  inflicted  upon 
man."  Theyamountto  17,000  in  the  two  co- 
lonies. The  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee represents  them  as  being 

*'  Locked  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise  in  cara- 
vans or  boxes,  which  hold  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  men  ;  but  in  which  the  whole  namber  can 
neither  stwid  upright,  nor  sit  down  at  the  same 
time  ^except  with  their  legs  at  ri^ht  angles  to 
their  bodies),  and  which,  in  some  instances,  do 
not  allow  more  than  eighteen  in  width,  for  each 
individual  to  lie  down  upon  the  bare  boards.  They 
are  kept  to  work  under  a  strict  military  guard  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  flagellation  for 
trifling  offences,  such  as  an  e&hibition  of  obstinacy, 
insolence,  and  the  like." 

But  the  measure  is  not  yet  full-^replete 
with  suffering  and  atrocity  as  are  the  scenes 
through  which  we  have  passed,  we  have 
still  to  pursue  our  path  through  a  region 
of  more  unmitigated  bitterness,  abounding 
in  illustrations  still  more  appalling,  of 
**  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

**  The  last  and  greatest  in  the  scale  of  these 
punishments  is  the  penal  settlements.  These  are 
two  in  number.  The  one  Norfolk  Island,  a  de- 
pendencjr  on  New  South  Wales,  the  other  Port 
Arthur,  m  Van  Diemen's  land.  To  these  convicts 
are  sent,  for  offences  of  no  great  magnitude." 

About  two  thousand  convicts,  with  their 
guards  and  keepers,  constitute  the  sole  in- 
habitants 1 1  The  superintendant  of  con- 
victs in  Van  Diemen's  Land  states,  that— 

**  The  work  appointed  for  these  offenders  is  of 
the  most  incessant  and  galling  description,  the 
settlement  can  produce ;  and  any  disobedience  of 
orders,  turbulence,  or  other  misconduct,  is  in- 
stanteously  punished  with  the  lash." 

Again,  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Justice 
of  Australia,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Law 
Reform  Commissioners — 

**  The  experience  furnished  by  these  penal  set- 
tlements, has  proved  that  transportation  is  capable 
of  being  csnied  to  an  extent  of  suffering,  such 
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ai  to  render  denth  desirtble,  and  to  indiire  many 
piisoiierato  seek  it  under  its  most  appalling  as- 
pects." 

In  hiB  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee, the  same  learned  Judge  aaid^ 

**  I  have  known  cases  in  which  it  appeared  that 
men  had  committed  crimes  Ht  Norfolk  Island,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  their  being  sent  up  to  Sydney 
to  be  triea,  and  the  cause  of  their  desiring  to  be 
sent,  was  to  avoid  the  state  of  endurance  under 
which  they  were  placed  in  Norfolk  Island.  I 
think  they  contemplated  the  certainty  of  execu- 
tion,  from  the  expressions  used  by  them.  I  be- 
lieve they  did  deliberately  prefer  death,  because 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  and  they  stated 
they  were  weary  of  life,  and  would  rather  go  to 
Sydney  and  be  hanged." 

From  time  to  time  these  unfortunate 
wretches  have  mutinied.  One  attempt  of 
this  kind  took  place,  in  which  the  convicts 
very  nearly  succeeded.  Nine  of  these  un- 
happy beings  were  killed  in  the  conflict. 
Twenty-nine  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  eleven  were  executed.  The  following 
detail  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who  went  to  unfold  the  promises 
of  anoUier  world  to  the  condemned  pri- 
soners, gives  fearful  confirmation  to  the 
foregoing  extracts  :— 

•*  I  said  a  few  words  to  induce  them  to  resigna- 
tion ;  and  I  then  stated  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  die,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  as 
I  mentioned  the  names  of  those  men  who  were 
to  die,  tbev  one  after  the  other  dropped  upon  their 
knees,  and  thanked  Ood  that  they  were  to  be  de- 
livered from  that  terrible  place ;  whilst  the  others 
remained  standing  mute.  It  was  the  most  horrible 
scene  I  ever  witnessed.  Those  who  were  con- 
demned to  death  appeared  to  be  rejoiced." 

Upon  this  subject  we  shall  adduce  the 
testimony  of  one  witness  more;  Sir  George 
Arthur  states,  that  he  had  known  instances 
of  prisoners  at  Port  Arthur,  the  penal  set- 
tlement of  Van  Diemans  Land,  actually 
committing  murder  "  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  being  sent  up  to  Hobart 
Town  for  trial ;  though  aware  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  they  must  be  executed 
witliin  a  fortnisxht  a  Her  their  arrivul.*' 

From  the  length  at  which  we  have  dwelt 
upon  the  system  of  assignment,  some  may 
be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  evils  here  sc?t 
out  are  confined  to  those  unhappy  beings, 
to  whose  service  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment is  transferred  to  private  speculators; 
and  their  indignation,  which  these  details 
cannot  fail  to  awuken,  may  be  disarmed 
by  the  prospect  held  out  by  the  legislature 
of  its  abolition,  and  the  substitution  of 
exclusively  government  control.  To  such 
persons  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  speaking  on 
the  faith  of  the  authentic  testimony  ad- 
duced before  the  Committee^  states,  that— 


<<  the  government  convicts  arc  the  roost 
profligate  and  desperate  portion  of  the 
criminal  population  of  the  penal  colonics,** 
while  the  revolting  cruelties,  to  escape 
which  we  have  seen  the  sufferers  even 
stain  their  souls  with  murder,  rejoicing  in 
the  freedom  that  the  gibbet  could  confer, 
were  inflicted  by  government  agents  under 
the  authority  of  British  law. 

Upon  the  first  head  of  inquiry  prescribed 
to  the  Committee,  viz. :  The  efficacy  of 
transportation  as  a  punishment, — we  hare 
perhaps  said  enough  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  opinion.  Upon  the  second, 
namely,  *'  its  moral  effect  upon  the  penal 
colonies,*'  shuddering  over  the  ample 
details  which  the  pages  before  us  present, 
we  cannot,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  grounds  of  inference  already  laid, 
•^we  could  not  for  any  consideration  short 
of  sudden  and  perfect  triumph  over  this 
execrable  system,  bare  to  the  public 
eye  its  utter  loathsomeness.  The  horron 
which  we  forbear  to  touch  upon,  are  not 
confined  to  the  wretched  outcxtsts  them- 
selves. There  is  a  pestilential  sympathy 
between  those  who  feel  the  lash,  and  those 
who  wield  it.  The  contagion  of  the  moral 
leprosy  they  have  nurtured  is  best  evinced 
in  the  declaration  of  Sir  George  Arthur, 
that  *'  a  convict  police  was  better  than  any 
police  of  freemen  he  could  procure  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land." 

Public  meetings  have,  it  appears,  been 
got  up  in  the  penal  colonies,  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  formally  passed  by  the 
principal  traders  in  human  degradation, 
denying  that  the  society  of  the  Colonies 
receives  any  moral  detriment  from  the 
existing  state  of  things. 

"  Such  resolutions/*  adds  Sir  William,  "  un- 
i^upportcd  by  fiict?,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
undoubted  fact^  which  I  have  stated,  are  of  little 
vnlue ;  unless  they  may  be  considered  as  evincing 
the  moral  insensibility  of  those  who  h^reed  to 
them,  find  thereby  proving  the  contrary  of  what 
was  intended  to  be  proved.** 

We  might  dilate  upon  the  subject — we 
might  press  the  analogy  that  exists  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world, 
and  deduce  from  the  whole  tenor  of  God's 
mural  government  on  earth,  that  the  mur- 
derer cannot  sit  with  a  charmed  life  amid 
his  festering  victims,  and  inhale  unhurt 
the  reek  of  the  putrescence  he  has 
caused ;  but  for  the  double  purpose  of  argu- 
ment and  recapitulation,  we  prefer  quoting 
the  words  of  the  friend  of  humanity  before 
us,  to  which  our  feelings,  quickened  by  the 
detail  of  colonial  misery  and  crime  actiDg, 
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under  the  auspices  of  a  Christiao  people, 
in  reciprocal  reproduction,  suggest  not  a 
word  that  we  could  add. 

"  Let  honorable  gentlemen,'*  said  Sir  William 
Muleswortb,  *<  picture  to  tbemselres  the  life  of  a 
settler  in  a  community  where  three-fifths  of  the 
popuUtion  have  been  convicted  of  transportable 
oiTeiices ;  where,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  .Fustice 
Burton,  the  main  business  of  all  seems  to  be  the 
coromif sion  of  crime  and  the  puniishment  of  it ; 
where  sorae  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitunts,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tradesmen,  publicans,  and 
innkeepers ;  where  almost  all  the  servants  inprivate 
families,  the  laliourers  in  the  fields,  and  the  work- 
men on  the  roads ;  where  the  police,  (as  in  Van 
Diemen*8  l^and,)  the  superintendants  of  the  con- 
victs, the  gaolers,  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, members  of  the  jury  on  the  trial,  and  even 
at  one  time  magistrates  on  the  Bench,  and  in- 
structors of  youth  in  the  schools,  were,  or  had 
been,  convicts.  Thus,  at  every  moment^  and  in 
every  occupation  of  life,  the  settler  is  brought 
into  contact  with  criminality.  He  is  surrounded 
by  crime,  and  haunted  by  the  spectacle  of  cruel 
and  degrading  punishment.  On  the  roads,  and  in 
every  public  place,  he  constantly  meets  gangs  of 
wretched  beings  in  chains,  displaying  all  the  out- 
ward tokena  of  misery.  The  shopkeeper  with  whom 
he  deals  has  probably  been  convicted  of  swind- 
ling. The  servants  who  attend  upon  him  are  all 
convicts ;  the  women,  at  best,  drunken  prostitutes ; 
the  men  hardened  ruffians ;  in  order  to  make  them 
work,  he  must  either  connive  at  their  vicious  con- 
duct, disobey  the  regulations  of  the  government 
and  pay  them  wages,  or  he  must  have  constant 
reconrse  to  a  magistrate,  and  to  the  infliction  of 
the  lash.'* 

A  single  mitigation  of  the  otherwise 
unironn  infamy  of  this  unhumanizing 
system,  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  an 
indulgent  remission  of  penallabour,  confer- 
red by  what  is  termed  '*  a  ticket  of  leave,'' 
which  is  presented  to  the  convict  at  the 
expiration  of  four,  six,  or  eight  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  his  punishment, 
provided  he  has  not  been  summarily  de- 
clared, nor  judicially  found,  guilty  of  some 
considerable  offence  since  his  arrival  in  the 
colonies.  Even  this,  however,  which  is 
well  denominated  *' the  least  objectionable 
portion  of  the  transportation  system,"  is 
stated  to  be  marked  by  the  greatest  abuses* 
But  what  care  we  for  these  tickets  of  leave, 
or  their  abuses  either  ?  We  disclaim,  we 
repudiate  the  notion  of  treating  this  as  a 
question  of  experiment.  To  be  sure  there 
are  abuses  connected  with  the  tickets,  and 
with  every  other  portion  of  that  which  from 
first  to  last,  is  but  one  diversified  abuse. 
It  may  suit  others  to  indulge  in  nice  dis- 
criminations ;  we  count  not  the  Leper's 
scales,  but  cry  **  unclean." 

We  have  stated  that  the  third  direction 
to  the  committee,  was  to  *'  consider  of  what 
improvements  the  existing  system  was  sus- 
ceptible."   After  what  we  have  seen  of 


the  evidence  adduced  to  them,  we  are 
fully  prepared  for  the  Christian  and  con- 
stitutional declaration,  that  no  modifica- 
tion could  redeem  or  extenuate  it ; — that 
"  transportation  should  be  forthwith  abol- 
ished."    Certain  proposed  modifications 
are,  however,  here  laid  before  us,  which 
appear  to  have  been  contained  in  a  letter 
written  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  They 
are  under  three  heads : — Ist  The  imme- 
diate discontinuance    of  the  assignment 
system  ;  2nd.  that  convicts  sentenced  for 
seven  years  punishment  shall  cease  to  be 
transported ;  and  lastly,  that  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  seven  years,  shall  be 
transported  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  they 
are  to  undergo  the  severer  portion  of  their 
punishment; subsequently  they  are  to  be 
removed  to  the  public  works  in  New  South 
Wales.      The  last  of  these  proposals  is 
combated,  in  addition  to  the  frightful  evi- 
dence already  given  of  this  place,  by  very 
accurate  calculations  of  the  relative  ex- 
pences  of  transportation  and  a  system  of 
punishment  in  penitentiaries  at  home,  and 
the  clearest  demonstration  is  afforded  of 
the  economy  of  the  latter.    We  will  not 
impair  the    force    of   these    reasonings, 
founded  on  comparison,  by  entering  upon 
them  in  the  end  of  an  article  which  nas 
probably  tried  the  patience  of  the  reader  al- 
ready ;but6hall  endeavour  todothemjustice 
when  opportunity  offers  for  renewed  as- 
sault'upon  a  monster,  which,  though  pierced 
with  many  a  shaft,  shows  signs  of  unabated 
vigour  still.     For  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth  is 
not  the  only  one  who  would  have  reason 
to  complain  of  being  too  closely  compres- 
sed, did  we  attempt  to  glance  cursorily  at 
the  various  topics  which  he  handles  so 
fully.    Affecting  to  give  an  entire  view  of 
the  subject  we  could  not  with  justice  to  the 
public,    or   with  fairness  to  that  distin* 
guished  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin,   refrain   from  making  large  extracts 
from  hb  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
the  substance  of  which,  publbhed  by  his 
Grace,  is  before  us — a  speech   eminently 
calculated  to  win  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  cause  of  constitutional  mercy, 
by  probing  to  its  depths  this  livid  plague 
spot.    Let  us  confess,  however,  that  even 
did  the  limiu  of  our  paper  admit,  we  have 
reasons  which  would  prevent  our  going 
into  the  details  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
We  regard  the  subject  before  us,  1st,  as 
a  question  of  international  law ;  and  2ndly, 
as  a  question  of  constitutional  right,  we 
protest  against  that  law  being  annulled 
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for  any  motive  of  supposed  expediency— 
and  \ye  disdain  the  notion  of  a  Change 
Alley  calculation*  whether  Britain  can 
afford  to  support  a  constitution  or  no. — 
What  right  can  any  people  have  to  take 
any  portion  of  God's  fair  world  and  make 
it  a  ces8-pool  for  moral  drainage,  into 
which  they  may  slough  off  their  moral 
corruptions?  If  the  selected  spot  be 
genial  in  climate  and  rich  in  soil*  present- 
ing an  alluring  field  to  honest  enterprisei 
what  rule  of  natural  justice  can  authorize 
them  to  prohibit  immigration,  or  attach  to 
it  the  penalty  of  contaminating  associa- 
tion? As  a  question  of  constitutional 
right,  however,  it  touches  us  more  nearly. 
Vulgar  sympathy  with  crime  we  disclaim 
and  contemn ;  but  to  the  criminal,  apart 
from  all  consideration  of  the  thousand 
**  negligencies  and  ignorances,"  and  worse, 
of  society,  which  may  have  contributed  to 
make  him  such, — to  the  criminal  we  are 
bound  by  a  social  tie,  indissoluble  as  the 
natural  relation  that  connects  us.  Personal 
interest  joins  with  our  feelings  of  natural 
justice  to  bid  us  keep  an  open  eye  upon 
the  dispensations  of  the  law  in  his  regard ; 
because  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  roost  easily  violated,  while 
whatever  may  be  his  condition  in  life,  many 
circumstances  oonspire  to  leave  the  convict 
unfriended.  It  were  an  ungracious  task 
to  analyze  the  motives  that  regulate  us 
with  regard  to  one  untainted  by  eonvio- 
tion,  but  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  at 
least  no  specious  semblance  of  virtue,  under 
which  we  can  cloak  the  churlish  rejection 
of  bis  prayer.  It  is  constantly  said  by 
persons,  who  evince  a  sacred  regard  for 
the  constitution,  whenever  the  exclusion 
of  others  from  its  benefits  is  proposed  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  it,  that  this  seeming 
care  for  the  observance  of  constitutional 
end  and  limit  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, is  nothing  but  an  insidious  attempt 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  seditious,  by 
procuring  impunity  for  guilt.  And  they 
add,  the  trick  of  it  stands  detected  in  this, 
that  those  who  make  such  a  pother  upon 
this  matter,  never  say  one  word  up«n  a 
punishment  notoriously  common,  namely, 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  for  which 
transportation  is  really  only  an  equiva- 
lent. Nothing  can  tend  more  to  fortify 
our  position  than  the  illustration  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  assail  it.  Take,  then* 
the  condition  of  an  offender  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  within  the  united  kingdom* 
where  he  is  not  *^  removed  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  common  law***    Doriog  hk 


stay  in  prison  the  whole  course  of  his  treat- 
ment is  reformatory ;  his  industry,  though 
compelled,  is  regular  and  not  excessive :  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  order  and  decorum,  are 
enforced  upon  him ;  and,  though  he  may 
not  profit  much  by  constrained  attendance 
at  religious  exercises,  he  is  kept  aloof  from 
every  thing  that  might  tend  to  confirm  ia 
him  the  pernicious  habits*  which  it  is  the 
object  of  our  legal  punishments  to  correct. 
Finally,  in  the  very  moment  when  hu  term 
of  confinement  expires,  he  is  entitled  to 
his  discharge*  and  nobody  dares  to  pre- 
vent his  departure. 

Is  such  the  case  with  the  trans- 
ported convict?  Does  his  punishmeot 
regard  the  same  end — does  it  look  to 
his  amendment?  can  he  rejoice  in  the 
"  glory  of  the  English  laws***  that  the  pe^ 
nalty  of  his  ofience  is  ascertained,  and, 
that  it  rests  not  in  any  breast  to  alter  thst 
judgment  which  the  law  hat  ordaioed? 
And  can  he  look  forward  to  the  moment 
of  liberation,  when  he  may  return  to  the 
discharge  of  his  social  duties  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  in  his  own  land  ?  Oh  bo  I 
nothing  of  all  this.  The  evidence  is,  that 
**  he  who  comes  to  a  penal  colony  loses 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  acquires  the  spirit 
of  a  beast}*'  no  order  is  established  to  re- 
claim him,  no  decorous  observanoe,  no 
spiritual  care — ^the  very  lash  is  invested 
with  new  power  to  degrade  him*  being  oo 
longer  tlie  instrument  of  punishment  re- 
gulated and  tempered  by  the  law*  bat  the 
weapon  of  licentious  insolence*  vitiating 
by  example*  And  when  his  term  of  bitter 
endurance  is  out,  can  he  claim  bis  dis- 
charge ?  By  positive  enactment*  the  en- 
duranoe  of  the  punishment  adjudged,  bj 
one  convioted  of  any  felony  not  punishable 
with  death,  shall  have  the  like  effects  as  a 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal.  Let  us  see 
what  they  are.  In  the  words  of  Blackstone, 
the  effect  is,  **  to  make  the  offender  a  new 
man,  to  acquit  him  of  all  penalties  and 
forfeitures  annexed  to  that  offence  for 
which  he  receives  his  pardon*  and  not  so 
much  to  restore  his  former,  as  to  give 
him  a  new  credit  and  capacity."  Id 
these  words  is  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  great  and  wise  of  old;  the  magi  who 
watohed  and  worshipped  by  the  cradle  of 
the  ooQstitutioD-^their  breath  is  on  our  lips 
while  we  call  to  the  gaoler*  **  set  wide  the 
gates,  and  lead  the  boadsman  forth ;  let 
him  <  depart  hence»*  for  he  has  *  paid  the 
uttermost  mite.'  These  are  the  effects 
which  enaotments  answerable  to  the  tenor 
of  the  oonuoeii  IftVi  preaevibe  tolbttev  the 
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endurance  of  the  punishment  adjudged. 
Can  the  convict  claim  them  ?  Oh  yes  I 
say  the  advocates  of  transportation,  his 
compulsory  labour  ceases  with  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  punishment,  and  he  is 
free  to  go  whithersoever  he  will."  Inso- 
lent mockery  I  take  their  own  parallel, 
turn  the  prisoner  from  the  tread-mill 
into  the  gaol-yard,  is  he  free  ?  Is  there 
no  wall  to  be  surmounted  ?  No  bar  to  be 
removed  ?  To  the  transported  convict 
the  penal  colony  is  but  a  wider  prison — 
the  waves  that  beat  upon  the  shore  of  a 
foreign  land  are  the  high  walls,  the  bolts 
and  bars  that  must  be  removed  and  past, 
before  the  prisoned  wretch  is  free.  Has 
the  state  made  any  provisions  for  their  re- 
moval ?  none  whatsoever.  **  Regenerate," 
but  not  *<  disenthralled,"  he  cannot 

**  Make  him  wings  to  ovirleap 

The  narroi?  eirde  of  bis  dungeon  wtll." 

He  may  return  to  his  home  and  family  if 
he  can— >biit  how  can  he  ?  poor  kidnspped 
victim  to  the  ambition  of  extensive  colo- 
nial power,  he  pants  for  kindred  and  for 


home  in  vain,  and  curses  in  his  heart  the 
hypocrisy  that  set  up  a  seeming  line  be- 
tween his  punishment  and  that  of  the 
perpetual  exile,  when  he  finds  himself  se- 
parated by  an  impassable  sea  from  the  ob- 
jects  of  his  affection,  and  without  a  hope 
of  the  redeeming  influence  that  belongs  to 
domestic  ties,  save  what  the  official  re- 
commendation holds  out,  that  his  holiest 
bonds  of  life  may  be  expediently  broken, 
and  that  some  young  female  of  **  attested 
character  and  worth,"  a  selected  victim  of 
the  new  Minotaur,  may  be  won  to  his  adul- 
terous embrace,*  Again,  we  say,  if  <<  the 
power  of  the  legislature  Is  limited,  not 
only  by  the  general  rules  of  national  just- 
ice, and  the  welfare  of  the  communityt 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our 
particular  constitution,"  it  exceeded  its 
power  by  enacting,  and  abuses  it  by  sup- 
porting transportation,  as  a  penal  provi<« 
sion  of  British  law. 


«  For  this  detestsbls  proposal,  see  Sir  Wa. 
Molesworth'i  Speech,  p.  87. 


TO    AN    INFANT. 

SwBET  little  smiler,  thou'rt  coming  to  sip 
Of  a  draught  that  all  mortals  must  share  it ; 

But  heaven  keep  the  cup  from  thy  tender  lip, 
'Till  it  gives  thee  strength  to.  bear  it. 

Yet  the  smile  that  beams  from  ftiy  cheek  affiwdi 
Some  sign  that  thine  hours  pass  with  fleetness  ; 

Thou  laugh'st  in  my  face^  and  thou  say'st  without  words. 
That  in  life  there  is  nought  but  sweetness. 

Sweet  little  smiler,  thy  days  are  young. 

Thou  dream'st  not  of  care  or  sorrow  ; 
Thou  laugh'st  at  those  sweets  heaven  round  thee  hath  flung, 

Thou  spendest  no  thought  on  the  morrow. 

Poor  little  dreamer,  thou  know'st  not  yet 

What  moments  that  life  will  discover. 
Of  withering  care  and  of  vain  regret. 

Ere  half  its  career  be  over. 

Some  false  one  perhaps,  when  thy  flow'ret  is  blown» 

In  a  tender  hour  will  take  it ; 
And  when  all  its  ripening  affections  are  won, 

Desert  thy  young  heart  and  break  it. 

Perhaps  sent  forth  on  a  stormy  life. 

Without  parent  or  friend  to  guard  thee. 
After  years  consumed  in  its  sickening  strife. 

Stern  want  at  last  will  reward  thee. 

But  smile  on,  and  each  lingering  moment  wile. 
Be  it  long  ere  with  sorrow  they're  blended  ; 

^Twere  pity  to  shade  that  mirth  or  that  smile. 
Since  too  soon  they  must  both  be  ended. 
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THE    DUNCAN    PRIZE-ESS A Y.» 


Time  was  when  in  these  countries  the 
fashion  of  prize-essays  was  almost  con- 
fined to  the  universities  and  one  or  two 
learned  societies.  Such  things  were,  and 
put  money  in  the  pockets  of  those  who 
won  them,  and  a  gratis  pamphlet  on  the 
shelves  of  the  author's  friends ;  but  fur- 
ther they  were  not  heard  of:  the  remain- 
ing copies  were  sold  to  the  chandlers,  and 
so  the  pageant  ended.  The  world  took 
no  note  of  it,  no  more  than  if  a  bachelor 
fellow  bought  a  new  teapot,  or  added  a 
new  tier  of  curls  to  the  honours  of  an  an- 
cient wig.  Nay,  in  those  days  it  was  not 
an  unfrequent  topic  with  John  Bull,  and 
bis  cronies  by  clique  or  colony—**  Lo  ! 
what  a  fine  independent  set  of  fellows  we 
are  I  How  in  the  minutest  particulars  is 
our  sturdy  self-reliance  manifested !  No 
prize-essays  among  us,  no  hullabaloo  of 
humbug  and  vanity  leading  our  wisest  by 
the  nose !  Look  at  the  French — the  beg- 
garly frog-eaters,  with  their  literary  fetes, 
their  floral  games,  their  prizes  great  and 
small ;  and  the  Voltaires,  Kousseaus,  Mar- 
montels,  Cuviers,  Barantes,  men  of  all 
classes  and  calibres,  equally  hungry  after 
such  petty  renown,  equally  proud  of  ob- 
taining it" 

Thus,  or  in  similar  tone,  did  the  chuckle 
or  the  grunt  of  self-approval  reach  us  from 
many  quarters  of  Bull-land  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  and  now,  behold  I  the  scene  is 
changed  I  We  have  prize-essays  on  every 
thing,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken ;  and  few  philanthropic  old  gen- 
tlemen make  their  wills  without  bequeath- 
ing a  sum  for  the  purpose ;  prize-essays 
and  chapels  of  ease  being  now  the  favourite 
suckers  hi  the  panacea  nursery,  (this  is  a 
two-fold  metaphor,  but  let  not  mammas  be 
offended,  we  are  only  speaking  horticultu- 
rally).  Be  the  sum  two  hundred  guineas, 
or  be  it  only  ten,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
scramble  for  it,  and  where  there  is  a 
scramble,  is  there  not  fun  ?  Fun  in  lots, 
and  fury  too,  and  printing  at  their  own 
expense  by  disappointed  candidates.  Thus 


**  the  dishes  run  after  the  spoons,"  and  the 
**  world  laughs  to  see  the  sport,"  while  pa- 
per-makers and  printers  profit  by  it  Of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  they  meet  us  at  every 
turning,  and  swarm  on  every  stall.  Prize- 
essays  on  '*  Covetousness,"  (*<  Mammon'* 
being  as  yet  the  great  gun  of  the  coolra- 
ternity,  is  entitled  to  precedence  above 
the  rest,)  ''on  Christian  Missions.'*  '*oa 
Negro  Slavery,"  ''  on  Elevating  the  Profes- 
sion of  the  Educator,"  '<on  the  Obliga- 
tions of  Literature  to  the  mothers  of 
England,"  "  on  Poetry,"  "  on  the  Pyra- 
mids," *<  on  Geology,"  *'  on  Meteoro- 
logy," <'on  Railroads,"  «<on  Ramrods,'* 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  down 
to  the  *<  Gestation  of  Cows,"  which 
is  the  most  picturesque  and  pathetic  sub- 
ject that  we  have  yet  remarked  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  scribbling  arena.  (For  this 
last.  Earl  Spencer,  better  known  as  Lord 
Altborp,  was  a  candidate ;  though  we  are 
not  sure  he  got  the  prize ;  or  was  it  a 
prbe-essay  at  all  ?  His  lordship  will  cor- 
rect us,  if  in  error.) 

We  omitted  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
the  giant  chiefs  of  the  race,  for  their  size 
may  fairly  exempt  them  from  being  clas- 
sed with  the  essays*  In  fact,  no  one  thinks 
of  them  as  such.  They  are  neither  calves 
nor  cows,  but  peculiar  bisons,  or  buifaloes, 
entitled  to  form  a  species  by  themselves. 
The  writers  too,  most  of  them  stalwart, 
sturdy  fellows,  well  fitted  for  the  ring  of 
prize-writing,  or  prize-fighting,  were  cho- 
sen beforehand,  either  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  eccentric  earl,  or, 
shall  we  rather  say? — ^in  mercy  to 
the  wits  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates ! 
Fancy,  fifty  educated  gentlemen  writing 
each  two  good-sized  volumes  octavo,  or  one 
superlatively  big  one,  for  a  prize  of  a 
thousand  guineas ;  and  multiply  your  fan- 
cies by  eight,  being  the  number  of  the 
Bridgewater  baits.  On  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
gentlemen,  each  in  his  own  estimation 
sure  of  a  thousand  guineas,  and  baulked 


*  An  Emv  on  the  Impedimcnte  to  Knowledge  created  by  Logomachy,  or  the  Abuse  of  Wodi.    By 
the  Rev.  W.  FiUgerald,  A.B.,  Trinity  College.    Dublin :  Cuny  and  Co.   1840. 
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of  it  by  the  incapacity  or  partiality  of  the 
jodges.  Why,  Nero  himself,  (or  Domi- 
tian»or  which  ever  of  the  emperors  it  was, 
for  really  we  forget,)  who  seated  his  guests 
on  bellows,  and  with  a  mockery  more  cruel 
than  the  murder  itself,  led  them  supper- 
less  themselves,  to  be  supped  on  by  the 
household  menagerie,  was  less  of  a  mon- 
ster than  the  legator,  who  could  dictate 
such  a  will,  or  the  trustee  that  would  exe- 
cute it 

At  all  these  noisy  novelties  of  the  age, 
the  universities  and  antiquarian  societies, 
(formerly  monopolizers  of  the  penny  trum- 
pet privilege),  looked  on  for  a  while  with 
gruff  disapproval  of  those  who  did  thus 
strangely 

"  Mol«8t  their  silent  solitary  reign." 
But  after  some  sluggish  heavings  of  re- 
luctance, they  found  it  would  not  do ;  and 
so  they  have  every  where  set  themselves 
of  late,  by  choosing  subjects  of  novelty 
and  importance,  and  sometimes  by  founcl- 
lag  new  prizes,  to  vindicate  their  claims  to 
priority  in  this  literary  guild,  that  they  may 
still  secure  to  their  tables  the  old  supply  of 
these  dainty  young  sprouts  from  the  de- 
capitated cabbage-stalks  of  fame.      Our 
good  university,  much  as  they  malign  her, 
has  not  been  behindhand.    The  Elrington 
prize,  of  forty  pounds  annually,  was   a 
couple  of  years  ago  established  in  honour 
of  the  late  (Protestant)  bishop  of  Ferns;' 
and,  we  believe,  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
my  a  similar  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late 
Provost  Lloyd.     And  not  this  only,  but 
such  generous  sympathy  has  the  no  longer 
silent  sister  excited  in  other  lands,  that 
**  Philip  Bury  Duncan,  Esq.  M.A.  fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,"  placed  Gfly  pounds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  for  an  *'  Essay 
on  Logomachy,"  (the  competition  to  be 
open  to  graduates  of  the   University  of 
Dublin  only,)  and  twenty-five  pounds  in 
addition,  if  it  should  be  deemed  worthy  of 
publication ;  as  we  fancy  a  successful  es- 
say ought  to  be,  though  the  donor's  ex- 
perience appears  to  have  misgiven  him. 
The  fnjit  of  this  munificence  (we  know 
not  whether  of  a  stranger  or  an  exiled 
countryman,)  is  embodied  in  the  pamphlet 
which  lies  before  us. 

We  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  re* 
member  having  seen  in  their  young  days, 
that  fiimous  hornpipe  in  fetters,  which, 
with  other  prison  merriment,  diversifies 
the  Beggar's  Opera ;  and  which  audacious 
managers  venture  not  to  omit,  even  when 
they  cut  it  down  to  two  acts  and  play  it  as 


an  afterpiece.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
the  interest  we  took  in  this  feat,  when  first 
we  saw  it,  was  much  disturbed  by  qualms 
as  to  its  being  what  it  professed  to  be ; 
but  afterwards,  while  ruminating  as  boys 
will  ruminate,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us 
that  it  might  be  only  a  humbug — the  fet- 
ters being  loose,  and  possibly  hollow,  and 
heavy  only  to  the  eye;  nay,  perhaps, 
merely  wood,  cut  and  painted  to  a  simili- 
tude of  iron :  and  then  we  thought  that 
a  hornpipe  in  real  fetters  in  a  real  prison, 
«would  be  the  real  thiug  to  see.  That 
spectacle,  however,  literally  speaking,  the 
kind  or  unkind  fates  have  never  yet  vouch- 
safed to  us ;  though  metaphorical  adum- 
brations thereof,  written  in  nature's  hiero- 
glyphs, or  fashion's  enchorial  characters, 
startle  us  on  every  page  of  the  mystic 
volume  of  life.  Have  we  not  been  even 
now,  with  various  prelude,  directing  our 
readers'  attention  to  a  numerous  class 
thereof,  and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
class? 

The  inefficiency  of  our  universities,  in 
relation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  is  a  trite 
topic  of  lamentation  ;  though  far  be  it 
from  us  to  assert,  that  it  is  not  urgently 
called  for  by  the  many  deplorable  defects 
of  those  antiquated  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of 
students,  for  whom  a  university  is  no 
prison,  nor  the  dull  routine  of  hall  and 
lecture-room,  of  verbiage  rote*x6tailed  and 
puffcd-up  pedanti^,  like  fetters  to  their 
soaring  spirits — for  why  ?  their  spirits 
soar  not.  To  such  men,  or  boys,  for  boys 
they  are  though  bearded,  the  writing  of 
prize-essay,  or  prize-poem,  in  any  of  the 
canonical  languages,  on  any  conceivable 
subject,  (and  queer  choices  sometimes  do 
Senior  Lecturers  light  upon,)  is  a  mere 
dance  in  mock  fetters  upon  the  college  stage, 
ungraceful  to  be  sure,  and  tiresome  to  be- 
hold, but  more  for  its  uselessness  than  its 
difficulty.  For  most  of  those  who  volun- 
teer it,  it  is  perhaps  a  sort  of  amusement : 
to  one  who  rises  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  reads  from  that  till  sunset,  evenpla^^ing 
at  cat's  cradle,  or  eating  bread  and  butter, 
may  be  a  welcome  relief.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  a  man  of  a  higher  and  dif- 
ferent order  attempts  the  feat  which  seems 
so  easy  to  his  meaner  fellowr*  and  then 
the  mock  exercitation  becomes  a  serious 
trial  of  strength,  hardly  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  the  success  being  far  from  worth 
the  trouble,  and  our  fulmiration  for  the 
exhibitor's  prowess  so  tempered  by  a  deep 
regret  for  the  shackles  with  which  choice. 
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or  caitom,  or  fittality,  or  perhapt  all  threo 
combined^  have  loaded  his  yigoroua 
frame. 

Something  of  tbis  complexion  were  oar 
thoughts  on  reading  this  euaj ;  through 
some  such  rambling  byepath,  as  we  have 
drawn  an  outline  map  of»  did  our  medita- 
tions lead  us.  Forced  at  we  were  at  every 
page  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  doctrines, 
therein  asserted  with  no  stint  of  dogmatic 
earnestness,  and  not  a  little  logical  dex« 
terity,  we  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
author  was  a  man  of  no  common  powers, 
and  of  a  depth  and  discursiveness  of  learn- 
ing, especially  rare  in  these  times,  and 
creditable  to  the  university  which  allowed 
him  to  acquire  it ;  for  we  dare  not  eon* 
jecture  that  it  gave  him  much  encourage* 
ment.  The  subject  is  really  an  important 
one,  and  to  such  of  oar  readers  as  take  an 
interest  in  it,  we  strongly  recommend  the 
pamphlet:  those  who  happen  to  think 
with  the  writer,  will  scarcely  be  led  more 
astray  or  more  perplexed  by  its  perusal, 
while  those  who  view  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  may  benefit  by  intercourse 
with  so  intelligent  an  antagonist.  We 
shall,  however,  neither  give  any  extracts, 
nor  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of 
its  errors:  and  that  for  a  very  simple 
reason. 

We  have  said  the  suhfect  is  an  import* 
ant  one :— >*'  The  abuses  of  words,"  **  Lo- 
gomachy or  word-fighting" — surely,  much 
that  were  profitable  to  read,  might  be 
thereon  endited.  Aye,  but  words,  the 
audible  embodiment  of  feelings  at  best 
imperfectly  revealed ;  the  shadowy  garbs, 
same-seeming,  of  notions  so  infinitely 
diverse  ;  the  wavy  surface  of  the  star- 
swayed  ocean  of  humanity,  spray- 
crested,  bright-glimmering  in  the  sunshine 
of  existence,  but  so  hard  to  eatch  or 
analyse!  Words,  the  cradles  and  soft- 
swathing  einctures  of  thoughts  new  born 
out  of  silence — ^what  should  they  be  but 
mysteries?  How,  unless  transcendent- 
ally,  should  they  be  successfully  written 
of  ?  How,  unless  transcendeatally,  should 
they  be  religiously  written  of;  with  a  re- 
cognition of  their  mystery,  with  a  reve- 
rence for  their  power  ?  And,  alas !  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  not  only  no  transcendentalist, 
but  a  bigot  to  the  opposite  opinions,  a 
zealot  of  the  mechanical  philosophy,  which, 
bred  up  in  Dublin  College,  we  can  hardly 
be  surprised  at  his  being.  Of  all  the  ca- 
lamities with  which  our  devoted  country 
has  been  visited ;  of  all  the  injurious  in- 
fluenoes  whidi  have  oaited  io  cmsli  the 


national  powers,  few  are  mere  astounding 
in  their  strangeness  to  our  natural  charac- 
ter, and  very  few  indeed  have  beea  ao 
fatal,  as  the  prevalence  among  us,  for  now 
nearlpr  a  century  and  a  hal^  of  the  me- 
chanical philosophy.  The  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  his  followers  has  blighted  more 
genius  in  Ireland,  thau  a  thousand  pros* 
parous  years  are  like  to  replace  or  atone 
for,  now  that  the  grace  and  bloom  of  our 
ancient  manners  are  faded,  now  that  tke 
pulse  of  our  ancient  life  is  growing  so 
faint  and  still.  *Tis  true,  the  doom  of  that 
philosophy  is  sealed :  the  French  litera- 
ture of  the  last  century,  its  flippant  and 
seductive  offspring,  once  oamipoteat  in 
Ireland,  has  long  since  lost  its  sway,  and 
is  now  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  and  the  pa^ 
reut  will  soon  share  its  fate,  and  men 
begin  to  wonder  bow  it  was  ever  permit- 
ted to  rule. 

But  at  present,  while  it  still  reigns  para* 
mount,  to  enter  upon  an  examinatioo  of 
this  essay  at  all,  would  involve  a  discossion 
of  >he  entire  philosophy,  on  which  it  ii 
based  and  for  that,  in  its  briefest  form, 
our  limits  are  much  too  narrow.  We 
could  not  advance  a  step  without  ateppisg 
to  disabuse  our  readers  of  (or  at  least  to 
discuss  with  them)  fundamental  erron  ia 
the  veriestrudiments  of  philosophic  speeck, 
which  custom,  grown  by  length  of  time 
into  a  prescriptive  tradition,  has  univer- 
sally sanctioned  among  us.  For  Instance, 
the  distinetioB  between  the  reason  sod 
understanding,  is  one  which  we  have  ftHuid 
to  be  any  thing  but  familiar  to  naay  men 
of  no  ordinary  aeuteness  and  information 
in  every  thing  but  philoso|rfiy.  We  trast 
that  hereafter  opportunities  will  arise  in 
this  journal,  of  smoothing  the  ground  for 
such  discussions ;  and  whether  or  not,  we 
are  happy  to  observe,  that  favourable  in^ 
fluences  are  at  work  in  that  great  stroog- 
hold  of  the  antagonist  opinions,  the  uni- 
versity itself.  Kant's  great  work  has, 
we  understand,  been  introduced  into 
the  fellowship  course,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  first  step  to  a  most  bias- 
ed change.  As  for  Cousin,  with  all  his 
eclectic  amiabilities,  and  well-meanbg 
philanthropies,  he  is  too  much  of  a  philo- 
sophic valet  de  places  to  be  servieeabie  as 
a  guide,  or  desirable  as  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. His  noisy  jabber  confuses 
far  more  than  it  instructs ;  and  besides, 
the  French  lat^uage  is  as  unfit  lor  the 
elucidation  of  metaphysieal  theories,  u 
with  all  respect  for  his  extended  repute- 
tiou  we  must  deeoa  M.  Couain  to  be  in- 
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competent  to  give  a  correct  account  of  any 
philosophical  doctrine :  and  therefore  we 
cannot  think  that  much  benefit  can  have 
arisen  from  the  previous  introduction  of  some 
of  his  books  into  the  College  curriculum. 
Though,  after  all,  many  may  hare  heard 
of  novelties  (alas !  that  they  should  be  no- 
Telties  to  our  countrymen)  through  him, 
which  had  otherwise  remained  unknown  to 
them.  Thus  even  by  such  humble  means 
the  way  may  have  been  set  a  clearing  for 
that  slow-coming  but  inevitable  revolution, 
which  will  terminate  either  in  the  ignomi- 
nious expulsion,  or  else  degradation  to  its 
proper  subordinate  position,  of  the  me- 
chanical philosophy. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Fitzgerald  clings  firmly 
to  its  decaying  fortunes,  and  gives  no 
quarter  to  any  one  who  denys  its  power 
or  contravenes  its  doctrines.  Plato, 
for  the  sake  of  his  antiquity,  is  treated 
with  a  kind  of  tolerance ;  but  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling,  are  dismissed  with 
brief  condemnation,  and  undisguised  con- 
tempt. It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
one  so  decided  on  these  points,  should  have 
written  on  asubject,  confessedly  by  many  of 
its  friends,  a  weak  point  of  his  favourite  phi- 
losophy. On  many  another  topic  his  various 
leaming  might  have  carried  him  through 
triumphantly ;  on  many  subjects  of  a  plainer 
and  more  practical  nature,  might  he  have 
written,  so  as  to  command  the  assent  of 
many,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all*  But 
dazzled  by  the  allurements  of  a  temporary 
distinction^  or  the  prospect  of  trivial  gain, 
be  has  written  too  briefly  for  its  import- 
ance, too  hastily  perhaps  even  for  his  own 
self-approval,  of  a  theme  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  It  may  displease  him,  but  cer- 
tainly will  not  surprise  us,  if  those  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  should  pronouneehis  essay 
to  be  incomplete  in  its  arrangement,  and 
perplexed  in  its  subtlest  reasonings ;  or,  no 
matter  to  him  of  course,  the  transcenda- 
list,  pausing  at  every  line  of  the  work,  and 
rejecting  it  from  beginning  to  end,  should 
utter  the  commiserating  sentence ;-~ 
from  a  follower  of  Locke  what  else  could 
be  expected?  as  Locke  himself,  in  his 
brightest   momentSi  was  perhaps  utterly 


incapable  of  appreciating,  in  its  lightest 
and  most  obvious  relation,  the  depth  and 
significance  of  a  subject  so  sacred  and 
sublime. 

With  all  this,  we  have  a  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  a  high  admiration 
of  his  leaming,  well  knowing  as  we  do  the 
many  obstacles  to  such  acquirements,  with 
which  our  university  besets  the  more  as- 
piring student.  We  think  it  a  pity  that  he 
should  waste  his  time  in  writing  prize- 
essays,  or  controversial  pamphlets.  We 
will  not  conceal  our  opinion  that  his  lite- 
rary dispositions  are  too  sectarian  and  po- 
lemical for  our  taste,  but  still  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  him,  even  in  those  depart- 
ments, undertake  some  larger  work  on 
some  topic  of  permanent  interest.  There 
his  abilities  and  learning  would  have  full 
scope,  and  make  themselves  respected,  even 
though  failing  to  persuade.  Why  should 
not  Ireland  abo  have  her  Souths  and  War- 
burtons  ?  Even  in  misdirected  valour  there 
is  something  to  be  proud  of.  The  literature 
of  a  country  has,  or  ought  to  have,  many 
mansions.  And  so  many  of  ours  are  un- 
built, so  many  more  untenanted,  tumbling 
in  ruins  or  overgrown  with  weeds  and  wild 
flowers;  picturesane,  but  profitless — elo- 
quent as  a  record  of  the  past,  but  sbeU 
tering  not  the  preaeot,  provident  not  for 
the  future  I  'Tis  time  that  our  country 
should  be  something  else  in  literature  as 
in  life,  than  a  desert  or  a  ruin.  Let  each 
man,  in  his  own  department,  work  with 
all  his  miffht,  at  what  his  hand  findeth  to 
do :  and  then  the  same  calm  evening,  o'er 
canopied  by  victory,  and  smiled  on  by 
such  parting  twilight  as  prophecies  a 
brighter  morrow,  will  even  in  this  gene- 
ration herald  for  us  all  that  glad  repose, 
which  they  only  know  who  have  laboured, 
and  seen  their  labour  blessed  Let  those 
among  us  who  can  be  Warburtons,  be  so ; 
let  those  who  can  be  Souths,  l>e  so ;  and 
if  there  be  any,  as  we  trust  there  are  many, 
with  capacity  to  be  greater  far,  let  the 
world  behold  their  light  Each  man 
according  to  his  capacity,  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works.     riAT.  fist. 
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There  is  no  subject  in  which  all  classes  of 
our  readers  are  more  directly  and  perma* 
nently  interested,  than  that  to  which  the 
title  of  the  present  article  refers.  We  have 
hailed  with  much  satisfaction,  tiie  adoption 
of  popular  representation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  municipal  affairs;  and  although 
we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  de- 
tails  of  the  measure  just  passed,  for  the 
regulation  of  Corporations  in  Ireland,  we 
look  to  time  and  experience  for  amendment, 
In  those  points  to  which  we  see  reason  to 
object.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  newly  consti- 
tuted bodies,  to  promote  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  practical  improvement  in  their 
government;  and  amongst  the  objects 
deserving  and  requiring  public  atten- 
tion, there  cannot  well  be  one  of  more 
interest  to  the  community,  than  tlie 
best  means  of  affording  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree  of  security,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city,  against  all  the  horrors  of  conflagra- 
tion. It  is  one,  however,  tliat  lias  never 
been  well  understood  in  Dublin ;  or  if  un< 
derstood,  the  best  measures  have  not  been 
acted  upon  here,  nor  indeed,  except  par- 
tially and  of  late  years,  in  many  other 
cities. 

The  system  of  insurance  against  ruinons 
pecuniary  losses  that  might  otherwise  be 
the  consequence  of  fires,  is  excellent; and 
the  abundance  of  competition  ensures  that 
partial  alleviation  being  obtained  on  rea- 
sonable terms ;  but  the  provisions  for  the 
diminution  of  the  actual  evil,  and  for  the 
general  safety  of  life  and  property,  are  very 
faulty.  The  insurance  companies  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  prevention  of  any 
greatextentof  destruction  of  property  atone 
period,  induced  them  to  set  up,  for  their 
own  security,  establishments  of  fire  engines, 
ready  to  turn  out  at  every  alarm ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  the  complete 
business  of  extinguishing  fires  has  been 
thrown  into  their  hands. 

This  is  highly  objectionable  on  many 
accounts. 

First— The  unfairness  of  laying  the  en- 
tire charge  of  this  peculiarly  necessary 
establishment  and  business  upon  insurersi 


that  is  upon  the  prudent,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  population. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  taxing  the  whole  community  in  propor- 
tion to  their  property,  for  precautions  tiiAt 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  thesafetyofall. 

Secondly — ^This  business  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  habitual  avocatioos  of 
the  persons  composing  these  companies, 
who  must  usually  consist  of  capitalists  and 
office  men,  and  whereas  this  panicuUr 
branch  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion 
in  their  general  business  as  insurers,  it  is 
quite  a  chance  if  any  of  them  individually 
should  possess  acquirements  that  would 
assist  them  in  regulating  or  controuliag  it 
with  any  effect. 

Thirdly — These  companies  in  this  veiy 
important  undertaking  are  entirely  irre- 
sponsible to  the  public  for  their  proceed- 
ings; what  they  do  is  purely  for  their  ova 
advantage ;  they  may  encrease  or  they  may 
reduce  their  means  or  their  exertions,  at 
their  own  pleasure.  Should  people  be  re- 
miss in  insuring,  the  companies  might 
think  it  prudent  to  diminish  their  estab- 
lishments of  engines,  or  to  abandon  them 
altogether,  and  certainly  no  body  would 
have  any  right  to  complain. 

It  may  be  said  this  is  not  likely  to  bap- 
pen  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  on  their  part,  and  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  their  interest  may  aot 
be  to  make  any  great  provision  or  exer- 
tions, in  order  to  prove  the  system  to  be 
bad. 

Fourthly — ^These  parties  are  not  only 
independent  of  the  public  in  their  arrange- 
ments, but  tliey  are  also  independent  of 
one  another,  consequently  there  is  no 
combination  or  union  among  them,  or  in 
their  proceedings  ;  each  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct establishment,  which  it  retains  and 
uses  without  reference-  to  the  others— 
hence  must  arise  on  some  occasions  a  de- 
ficiency and  on  others  a  superabundance 
of  some  particular  means,  and  a  want  of 
the  general  arrangement  that  should  enable 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  to  be  directed  in 
the  most  regular  and  efficient  manner  for 
attaining  the  object  in  view. 
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In  X^ondon,  Liverpool,  and  some  other 
cities,  a  great  improvement  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  this  respect.  In  London 
the  insurance  companies  liave  organized 
an  united  establishment  under  one  compe- 
tent superintendent,  which  enables  the 
whole  force  to  be  applied  in  a  far  more 
economical,  judicious,  rapid,  and  en- 
ergetic manner  than  previously.  In 
Liverpool  they  have  still  further  im- 
proved by  not  only  forming  one  single 
establishment,  but  making  it  a  part  of  the 
police  force;  still,  however,  even  there  the 
insurance  companies  contribute  a  large 
sum  towards  it;  for  which  there  is  no  reason. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  these  companies 
have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  matter,  but 
in  fact  any  expenses  so  incurred  are  de- 
frayed by  the  insurers,  and  not  taken 
from  the  profits  of  the  company. 

Fifthly' — Anotherobjectiontothissystem 
is  the  want  of  connection,  and  consequently 
of  the  most  perfect  mode  of  co-operating 
with  other  bodies  and  establishments  whose 
agency  is  absolutely  necessary  at  every 
fire,  such  as  the  companies  or  departments 
which  manage  the  provision  of  water,  the 
police,  &c.  Also  the  want  of  some  necessary 
legal  powers,  that  for  the  general  benefit,  are 
usually  conceded  to  duly  authorized  bodies, 
subject  to  proper  control  and  responsibility 
against  their  abuse. 

While  this  system  is  in  Dublin  neces- 
sarily liable  to  many  of  the  above  incon- 
vcniencies,  there  are  others  which  most 
materially  impede  the  great  end  in  view. 

The  action  of  the  insurance  companies 
in  this  undertaking,  only  extends  to  the 
providing  of  fire  engines ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  are  not  only  abundant 
and  of  good  quality,  but  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  their  being  brought 
out  in  sufficient  numbers  and  in  ample 
time  for  any  useful  service,  that  under 
present  arrangements,  they  could  render. 

The  greatest  defect  is  in  the  want  of 
means  for  obtaining  a  ready  supply  of 
water;  this  in  all  places  is  the  principal 
want,  and  one  that  in  all,  there  has  been 
least  pains  taken  to  remedy,  by  a  proper 
obligation  on  those  who  would  best  provide 
those  means,  by  a  well  regulated  mode  of 
action,  and  by  a  suitable  provision  of  funds 
to  defray  the  expense. 

In  Dublin  the  inattention  to  this  point 
is  peculiarly  great,  and  the  evil  is  pecu- 
liarly to  be  deplored  ;  since  there  are  few 
cities  so  favourably  circumstanced  for  a 
ready  supply. 
Besides  the  river,  which  traverses  and 


divides  the  city  into  two  equal  parts,  there 
is  a  canal  on  each  side,  surrounding  it 
quite  close,  affording  abundance  of  water, 
and  at  very  high  levels ;  the  great  basin  at 
Portobello,  on  the  south  side,  connected 
with  the  Grand  Canal,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  is  fifty 
feet  above  the  high  water  level  of  the  river, 
with  two  smaller  cisterns  still  higher;  and 
another  on  the  north  side  connected  with 
the  Royal  Canal,  which  will  hold  near 
500,000  cubic  feet,  is  sixty  feet  above  the 
same  level. 

From  these  reservoirs,  pipes  have  been 
laid  throughout  the  town,  but  with  so  few 
cocks  for  obtaining  the  water  on  occasions 
of  fire,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning; 
nor  indeed  are  many  of  the  pipes  them- 
selves capable  of  affording  the  necessary 
supply  until  afler  a  considerable  interval ; 
thus,  it  is  seldom  till  an  hour  after  the 
first  alarm  is  given,  that  Che  engines  can  be 
worked  effectually,  during  which  period  a 
fire  gets  very  great  head ;  whereas,  a  mo- 
derate supply  of  water,  and  moderate 
means  applied  during  the  first  half  hour, 
would  probably  extinguish  it,  save  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  property,  and  prevent 
much  distress — at  least  such  is  almost 
universally  the  remark  of  persons  who 
have  witnessed  these  occurrences  from  the 
beginning 

Besides  this  advantage  with  respect  to 
sources  of  water,  Dublin  possesses  some 
others  of  much  importance,  if  they  were 
turned  to  proper  account. 

It  is  very  compact,  every  part  of  its  out- 
skirts being  nearly  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre ;  it  may  be  called  level  generally 
speaking,  and  is  intersected  in  almostevery 
direction  by  broad  streets  with  good  car- 
riage ways. 

Besides  its  large  population,  which  as  in 
other  towns  it  may  be  difficult  to  regulate 
for  efficient  service  in  a  hurry,  and  more 
particularly  by  night,  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable police  and  a  large  garrison  of 
troops.  Another  establishment  affords 
much  assistance,  and  by  improved  arrange- 
ments with  a  good  fire  police,  is  capable  of 
rendering  still  more,  namely,  the  Paving 
Board.  At  its  station  in  Mary -street,  a 
central  position,  are  kept  thirty  large 
watering  carts  for  watering  the  streets,  and 
thirty  horses,  each  cart  capable  of  contain- 
ing 200  gallons  of  water ;  a  few  of  the 
drivers  live  on  the  spot,  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  six  of  these  carts  are  kept 
full  all  night,  and  turn  out  at  any  alarm  of 
fire  as  speedily  as  possiblci  the  remainder 
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(which  tre  empty)  (bttowand  gel  supplied, 
with  water  el  th%  neereet  watering  staliott 
to  the  fire* 

The  prugroH  of  dreamstences  as  they 
take  place  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in 
Dublin  when  it  breaks  out  in  the  nighty  is 
usually  in  the  following  manner:— 

The  polioe  patrol  will  probably  be  the 
first  aetire  person  who  has  notice  of  the 
accident  Having  alarmed  the  inmates  of 
the  house  and  taken  any  immediate  mea- 
sures for  assbting  in  their  personal  safety, 
it  is  his  business  to  give  information  to  the 
Divisional  Station;  and  about  twenty 
police  meO|  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  prepared 
to  turn  out  at  the  shortest  notice,  are  col- 
lected at  the  spot  in  from  lea  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  render  every  asaistaace  in 
their  power. 

In  the  mean  time  Uie  alarm  b  to  be 
given  at  many  HfferetU  pimen  by  any  in- 
dividual who  may  chance  to  thtnk  of  it — 
1. — To  the  fire  ofices  for  the  engines, 

chiefly  in  or  near  College  Green. 
2.— To  the  Pkving  Board  Ofllce  in  Mary- 
street,  for  the  water  carts. 
8. — ^To  the  pipe  water  establishment  In 

WiHIam-street  or  in  Barrack-^lieet  for 

the  tumeocks. 

There  is  a  portable  fire  escape  appara- 
tus at  each  of  the  police  divisional  stations, 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  their  ser- 
vice is  thoroughly  organised,  so  that  they 
may  be  run  out  with  rapidity  on  all  alarms. 

The  first  body  in  readiness  to  aet.  Is  the 
police ;  and  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  super- 
intendents, that  on  one  oeoasion,  if  be  and 
his  men  could  have  got  a  few  buckets  of 
water  on  their  first  arrival,  they  could  have 
extinguished  a  fire,  that,  in  the  end,  did 
damage  to  the  value  of  £1500. 

The  first  engine  will  arrive  in  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  fire 
is  observed,  and  the  filled  water  carts  in 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
The  latter  cannot  be  moved  at  any  accele- 
rated speed. 

The  turncocks  as  soon  as  they  are 
warned,  proceed  to  turn  the  water  into  the 
branch  pipes  nearest  to  the  fire.  A  great 
portion  of  the  water,  in  the  first  instance, 
makes  Its  way  into  various  cisterns  and 
other  receptacles,  which,  of  course,  will 
retard  the  supply  for  the  fire  engines. 
The  turncock  then  proceeds  to  the  spot, 
and  searches  for  the  pipe,  which  is  to  be 
brokm  nUo  by  a  sledge  hammer,  for  letting 
out  the  water.  Somthnes  a  gas  pipe  pre- 
sents itself  fint,  and  b  broken  befwe 
ii  b  knowtt  ttol  to  be  Ibnl  fe^tdred* 


The  water  b  then  obtained  out  ef  tbe 
dirty  hole  as  well  as  may  be;  the  whole 
operation  taking  much  time,  and  executed 
at  aknost  every  fire  in  the  barbarous  man- 
ner here  described. 

At  length  the  engines  get  into  full  ope- 
ration, but  not  until  the  fire  has  had  a  very 
long  time  to  increase  in  extent  and  inteo- 
sitv. 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  ad?en 
to  the  bad  principle  of  many  of  the  abore 
arrangements,  or  to  the  want  of  that  noity 
and  rapidity  of  preparation  and  aetiofi 
which  b  so  essentially  requisite  in  such  a 
matter. 

To  remedy  the  great  want  of  system, 
and  of  proper  means,  that  are  at  present 
applied  to  this  very  important  service,  and 
to  provide  die  necessary  assistance  m  the 
most  prompt,  efficient,  and  at  the  same 
time  economical  manner,  the  following 
principles  are  suggested  for  adoption  :— 

That  the  insurance  companies  be  re- 
lieved from  any  connection  with  the  baii- 
ness  of  extingubhing  fires.  The  insuren 
would  by  degrees  have  the  benefit  of  thii 
redaction  of  expense,  and  of  the  diminn- 
tion  of  risk  which  an  improved  system 
would  produce.  Insurance  would  be 
cheaper,  and  consequently  more  general, 
and  the  interests  of  the  companies  would 
be  improved,  and  in  particular  duriog  the 
state  of  transition,  as  the  reduction  of  the 
rates  would  only  be  according  to  the  en- 
creasing  profits  of  the  insurers. 

That  there  be  formed  a  district  fire 
guard,  to  be  supported  by  general  assess- 
ment on  the  city;  which  assessment 
would  probably  not  exceed  4d.  in  the  poond 
of  value,  that  is,  less  than  a  shilling  per 
pound  added  to  the  present  police  tax. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
establishment,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  of 
efficient  numbers  without  the  greater  part 
being  for  long  periods  idle,  this  guard 
should  be  incorporated  with,  and  form 
part  of  the  metropolitan  police,  every 
member  of  it  being  liable  to  any  police 
duties ;  in  short,  that  such  portion  of  the 
police  force  (to  be  encreased  to  the  extent 
required),  and  such  individuals  as  the  com- 
missioners found  necessary,  should  be 
allotted  to  any  peculiar  part  of  this  ser- 
vice. 

The  whole  police  force  would  receive 
some  degree  of^instruction  on  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  operations ;  but  one 
good  general  superintendent  and  a  few  ^ 
sistants  would  be  required,  to  keep  ail  the 
flmdtinery  in  perfi^  order,and  who  would 
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have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  best 
manner  of  proceeding,  and  how  to  obtain 
and  appljr  in  the  most  prompt  manner  eveiy 
necessary  object  and  assistance. 

In  London  the  fire  establishment  con- 
skts  of  one  soperintendent  and  ninety-five 
men,  with  fourteen  stations,  at  which  are 
kept  tbirty-two  engines,  besides  Che  two 
large  floating  engines  on  the  river.  This 
is  little  enough,  but  there  must  be  a  great 
desire  to  reduce  the  force  to  a  number 
that  will  find  full  occupation.  As  this  busi- 
ness, however,  is  very  irregular  in  Dublin, 
at  times  requiring  great  exertions,  at  others 
much  less,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage 
to  have  a  body,  the  members  of  which 
applicable  to  this  particular  service,  would 
be  encreased  or  reduced,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  period. 

In  Liverpool  the  numbers  are,  one  su* 
perintendent,  one  assistant,  and  mtj  fire- 
men, the  whole  being  constables,  and  part 
of  the  police  fbrce,  as  recommended  fiir 
Dublin. 

It  is  probable,  that  on  such  a  sjrstem 
being  organised,  the  Insurance  Companies 
would  give  up  their  engines  to  the  new 
establishment,  but  if  not,  engines  must  be 
purchased. 

The  engines  and  other  necessary  ap- 
paratus, would  be  connected  witK  di- 
visional police  stations,  in  the  proportions 
and  manner  best  suited  to  the  importance 
of  the  respective  positions.  Arrangements 
might  be  made  for  turning  out  the  engines 
rapidly,  and  would  not  be  so  difficult  or 
expensive  as  might  be  imagined;  agree- 
ments might  be  entered  into  with  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood,  engaged  in  any  bu- 
siness requiring  them  to  have  constantly  a 
Dumber  of  drafi  horses  present,  as  is  done 
St  present  by  the  National  Insurance 
Company,  who  have  an  undertaking  from 
a  miller  near  where  their  engine  is  kept, 
at  £30  per  annum,  and  6s.  each  time  called 
out,  to  produce  a  pair  of  strong  horses 
within  five  minutes  after  being  called, 
under  penalty  in  case  of  failure.  It  is 
probable  also  that  it  might  be  so  arranged 
that  the  horses  belonging  to  the  Paving 
Board  might  be  made  available,  so  far  as 
they  would  go,  for  this  service. 

At  each  station,  there  should  be  kept  a 
good  fire  escape,  the  service  of  which 
should  be  thoroughly  organised.  It 
should  be  run  out  at  once  on  every  alarm. 

The  contrivances  for  the  saving  of  lifci 
and  tile  means  of  applymg  them  with  the 
necessary  rapidity*  have  not  kept  pace  wiA 
the  arrangements  fi>»  fbt  sa^g  of  pro* 


perty.  The  necessity  for  their  use  is 
indeed  much  less  frequent,  but  still  there 
is  no  excuse  for  not  being  always  prepared 
for  the  contingency;  and  however  rare, 
the  gratification  must  be  very  great  of  at 
any  time  applying  improved  means  with 
success,  where,  but  for  them,  fatal  conse- 
quences must  have  been  inevitable. 

At  every  station,  and  perhaps  even  at 
other  places  available  to  the  police,  might 
be  kept,  in  addition  to  the  great  engines, 
one  smaller  and  more  portable,  either  such 
as  the  present  parish  engine,  or  other  of 
approved  pattern*  These  small  engines 
might  be  earlier  on  the  spot.  They  may 
be  frequently  taken  with  much  advantage 
into  passages  and  confined  places  that  are 
impracticable  to  the  others,  and  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  fire,  might  be  the  means  of 
extinguishing  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  really  important 
consideration,  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  rapidly. 

The  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water 
through  the  town,  from  the  basins  con- 
nected with  the  two  canals,  have  been 
arranged  solely  with  reference  to  the  provi- 
sion for  the  houses.  The  principal  mains, 
which  are  constantly  full,  besides  being 
small  in  dimensions  are,  of  course,  few 
and  far  between.  From  them,  the  inter- 
vening quarters  of  the  city  are  supplied  by 
union  branch  pipes,  through  which  the 
water  is  turned  periodically  for  filling  the 
several  house  cisterns. 

The  first  great  desideratum  is  to  have 
numerous  fire  plugs  established  in  all 
parts,  so  that  the  very  slow,  wasteful,  and 
barbarous  mode  of  cracking  the  pipe  with 
a  sledge  hammer  on  every  occasion,  may 
not  be  resorted  to.  Whenever  the  fire 
should  break  out  near  one  of  the  principal 
mains,  the  police,  who  should  always  have 
keys  of  the  fire  plugs  at  their  several 
stations,  would  be  enabled  to  procure  the 
water  even  before  the  engines  would  arrive. 
But  if  the  fire  should  break  out  within 
reach  of  only  branch  pipes,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  it  can  be  obtained,  even 
although  the  police  had  also  keys  for 
letting  the  water  on  that  particular  part, 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great  por- 
tion would  be  absorbed  in  filling  all  the 
house  cisterns  in  its  passage,  which  would 
very  much  retard  and  reduce  the  supply, 
^  unless  by  accident  the  fire  happened  at  the 
period  when  those  precise  branches  were 
filled  for  the  ordinary  service.    It  is  this 

which  usually  occasions  the  great  delay  in 
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getting  water,  causing  so  much  complaint 
and  injury. 

The  desideratum  is,  therefore,  to  devise 
the  best  expedients  for  a  supply  of  water 
from  the  very  earliest  periods,  that  assist- 
ance by  men  and  engines  can  be  given,  for 
about  one  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  by 
which  time  it  can  usually  be  obtained 
from  the  street  pipes.  It  is  presumed  that 
any  general  re-organization  of  the  water 
pipes,  so  as  to  be  effective  fur  thid  object, 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  following, 
however,  might  afl'urd  a  partial  re- 
medy : — 

1.  To  collect  an  establishment  of  carts 
at  each  station  to  convey  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  water  out  rapidly  with,  or  even 
before,  the  engines,  if  possible. 

Those  belonging  to  the  Paving  Board 
are,  at  the  present  time,  extremely  useful, 
as  they  usually  convey  and  keep  up  the 
earliest  supply;  but  they  arc  all  in  one 
depot,  and  are  of  a  construction  quite 
unfit  for  any  but  very  slow  progress,  the 
water  being  all  in  bulk  in  one  cistern. 

For  rapid  movement  and  for  the  most 
useful  application,  it  should  be  in  kegs,  such 
as  one  man  could  conveniently  carry  on 
his  shoulder,  say  four  gallons  each,  a  suit- 
able number,  perhaps  twenty,  on  each  light 
one-horse  cart,  the  kegs  being  kept  con- 
stantly filled  till  required.  Such  carts 
might  be  taken  out  in  a  gallop  in  any  di- 
rection, and  the  kegs  conveyed  by  hand  to 
any  part  of  the  premises  in  danger.  In 
the  mean  time  the  present  heavy  water 
carts  would  come  in  very  opportunely,  and 
both  kinds  be  employed  in  successive 
trips  to  the  nearest  fountains  or  places  of 
supply,  until  the  action  of  the  street  pipes 
was  in  full  operation. 

2.  The  police  should  make  themselves 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  cisterns, 
pumps,  &c.,  in  all  the  premises  in  the  city, 
so  as  to  understand  thoroughly,  what  re- 
sources might  be  made  available  in  that 
way,  and  the  fire  apparatus  might  be  pro- 
vided with  such  buckets,  pipes,  hose,  small 
pumps,  &C.,  as  would  be  most  useful  for 
collecting  it. 

They  should  have  such  powers  to  take 
water  from  houses,  and  generally  to  enter 
premises  in  or  near  the  danger  as  may  be 
considered  proper,  and  must  depend  for 
the  rest  on  obtaining  leave  from  the  occu- 
piers, which,  it  is  probable,  would  seldom 
be  refused  to  a  body  of  public  servants  so 
well  known  ;  but  under  either  case,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  wnat  resources  might 


be  so  obtained,  and  the  best  means  of 
getting  at  them. 

In  like  manner,  they  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  localities,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  means 
to  bear  on  a  fire,  and  where  the  engioes, 
&c.,  can  be  taken  to  advantage. 

3.  There  would  still  be  an  important 
lapse  of  time  between  the  supply  brought 
to  the  spot  by  the  carts,  and  the  regular 
current  to  be  obtained  from  the  street 
pipes.  At  present,  the  water  carts  pro- 
ceed to  the  nearest  fountains  available, 
which  are  only  those  on  or  so  near  the 
principal  mains,  as  to  be  constantly  pro- 
vided, or  those  on  the  branch  pipes  that 
happen  to  have  the  water  turned  on  tliem 
at  the  time.  These  resources  are  so  ran, 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  town  must  occasioa 
much  delay,  and  but  a  very  slow  service. 

It  is  suggested,  that  a  useful  remedy 
might  be  applied  by  the  establishment  of 
cisterns  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  be 
kept  constantly  filled  for  this  express  ser- 
vice. They  might  be  on  two  systems,  either 
above  ground  in  open  spaces,  made  of 
stone  or  iron,  in  form  of  pedestals  to 
columns,  round  or  square,  and  to  contain 
from  4000  to  8000  gallons,  and  might  be 
raised  sufficiently  for  the  water  to  run  into 
the  carts ;  or  they  might  be  under  ground, 
of  brick  and  cement,  but  would  require,  in 
that  case,  to  be  pumped  out.  The  latter 
would  have  the  advantage,  however  of 
being  cheaper  to  construct,  completely  out 
of  the  way,  and  might  be  made  much  larger 
without  difficulty,  and  be  more  protected 
from  the  effect  of  frost. 

The  above  very  imperfect  sketch,  is  not 
intended  to  prescribe  details  of  any  value, 
but  to  suggest  what  it  is  conceived  would 
be  the  prineiples  desirable  to  be  acted 
upon. 

1.  That  an  ample  and  well  organised 
fire  police  be  established,  and  constantly 
ready  to  act  with  rapidity ;  as  the  neces- 
sity for  them  is  only  occasional,  and  may 
at  any  time,  witliout  previous  warning,  re- 
quire more  or  less  means.  It  is  assumed 
that  this  can  only  be  done  with  economyi 
by  making  it  a  branch  of  the  active  me- 
tropolitan police. 

2.  That  the  body  charged  with  this 
service  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business, — that  they  be  invested  with  a 
certain  degree  of  authority,  and  have  full 
power  to  bring  all  the  necessary  means  at 
once  into  activity,  without  the  presence 
or  intervention  of  any  other  persons. 

3.  That  the  moat  perfect  machinery  be 
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established  in  the  several  parts  of  the  city, 
most  suitable,  in  connexion  with  this  body 
and  under  their  charge. 

4.  That  the  most  complete  arrange- 
mf^nts  be  made  fur  obtaining  water,  at  the 
early  periods  of  the  occurrence. 

It  is  suggested,  that  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  the  expense  would 
not  be  great,  of  obtaining  all  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  here  proposed.  It 
might  not  be  unreasonable  to  calculate, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years, 
the  value  of  property  that  would  be  saved 
by  such  precautions,  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  first  outlay. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  so  perfect  a  co-ope- 


ration between  the  police  and  the  pipe- 
water,  and  the  paving  boards,  as  regards 
this  particular  service,  as  would  give  the 
full  benefit  of  all  the  means  that  could  be 
fumishjed  by  the  two  latter,  and  of  putting 
those  means  on  such  temporary  occasions, 
at  the  disposition  of  the  police,  without 
the  necessity  at  the  moment  for  applying  to 
those  distant  offices. 

On  thb  subject  it  is  not  possible  to  omit 
the  very  natural  suggesUo  of  the  pro- 
priety and  economy  of  consolidating  pipe- 
water,  paving,  and  wide  street  depart- 
ments, into  one  body,  all  being  municipal 
establishments,  and  with  duties  necessarily 
very  much  connected.  J.  F.  B. 


SONG. 

Air-  «  La  BriganUne." 


f. 

Thc  Tetsel  glides 

Along  the  foam, 
And  bears  me  from 

My  cherished  home ; 
Soon  England's  strand 

Shall  meet  my  view — 
Mv  native  land-1- 

My  home,  adiea  I 

II. 

I  gaze  upon 
'I'he  rock;^  shore. 

The  mountains  rise 
Abrupt  and  boaiw* 

Their  aspect  grand 
Adorns  the  view  ; 

My  native  land- 
Mountains,  adieu ! 


III. 

Within  those  hills 

A  little  nest 
Contains  the  birds 

That  I  love  best. 
Fond  thongbts  of  them 

My  soul  subdue ! 
Home  of  my  heart — 

My  babes,  adieu  t 

VI. 

I  go  to  one 

I  love  still  more. 
To  bring  him  back 

To  £rin*s  shore- 
May  Heaven  above 

Bless  tu  and  yott-^ 
Babes  of  my  love  ! 

Sweet  liome,  adieu  I 


L.N.P. 


SONG. 


As  when  a  boy,  in  thoughtless  hour, 
A  rose-bud  to  the  earth  hath  brushed ; 

The  fragrance  of  the  broken  flower. 
Will  linger  round  the  hand  that  crushed. 

So  hangs  around  the  spoiler^s  name. 
The  fragrant  breath  of  woman's  love, 

And  the  rude  hand  that  spum'd  to  shame. 
Too  oft  her  fondest  care  doth  prove. 


B. 


▼Ot«  II.  NO.  XIII. 
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BALLITORE    IN    'XCVIII. 

FROM      THE      UNPDHLISIIKD      MlilMOIRS      OF      TUB      LATE 

MARY  LEADBEXTER. 

ACTBORBiB     or     **COrrAGB     DiALOGUBt/*     BTC. 

Wb  have  always  regretted  that  more  care  u  not  taken  to  collect  and  preserve  docu- 
meots  illustrative  of  the  recent  history  of  this  country ;  and  it  kas  been  from  the  first 
our  intention  occasionally  to  diversify  our  pages  with  contnbution«  of  that  nature.  We 
are,  therefore,  most  happy  to  have  been  favoured  with  the  fragment  of  village  (and 
also  national)  history,  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  chapter  from  the 
unpublished  autobiography  of  the  late  Mary  Lbadbetteb,  the  authoress  of  '^  Poems,'' 
published  in  1808,  **  Cottage  Biography,"  '<  Cottage  Dialogues,"  and  other  popular 
works.  This  lady's  name  and  character  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  Sbe 
was  bom  in  the  year  1758.  Her  grandfather,  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  teacher  of  high 
reputation  a  century  ago,  was  the  schoolmaster  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  her  father, 
Richard  Shackleton,  continued  through  life  to  be  one  of  the  most  valued  friends  of 
that  great  man.  These  and  other  influences,  not  forgetting  that  simple  yet  reBued 
existence,  which  has  long  distinguished  the  society  of  Ballitore,  no  doubt  contributed 
to  foster  in  our  authoress  a  very  good  natural  endowment.  The  result,  as  developed 
in  her  writings,  was  a  sufficiently  original  character,  and  one  worthy  of  rather  more 
attention  than  the  world  has  yet  condescended  to  bestow  on  it — uniting  id  no  commoa 
degree,  extreme  simplicity  and  warmth  of  heart,  with  rare  good  sense  and  strength 
of  mind.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  enter  into  any  details  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  but  we  hope,  that  at  no  distant  period  the  publication  of  her  collected  worb 
will  afford, us  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  In  that  publication,  which  if  it  be  not 
commenced,  we  would  most  strenuously  urge  her  family  and  friends  at  once  to  under- 
take, we  think  the  entire  of  the  memoirs,  of  which  we  now  publish  a  small  portion, 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  included.  Simple  and  unpretending  as  they  are,  and  some- 
times amusingly  minute,  the  peculiar  character  which  they  exhibit,  the  life  of  (except 
in  this  one  instance,  unbroken)  peace  and  retirement  which  they  depict  so  gracefullj) 
and  the  time  in  which  they  are  laid,  cannot  fail  to  secure  them  a  permanent  station  in 
the  rising  literature  of  Ireland.  The  spirit  in  which  they  were  written,  will  be  best 
judged  of  by  the  following  passage  from  an  earlier  part  of  the  memoirs : — 

**  Why  do  we  not  better  remember  that  truth  which  we  know  so  well,  that  we  are  not 
sensible  of  the  value  of  our  blessings  till  we  lose  them  ?  In  sickness,  the  comfort  of 
health  is  painfully  recollected,  though  apparently  in  little  esteem  when  possessed. 
When  death  has  deprived  us  of  our  tender  parents,  affectionate  friends,  or  engaging 
children,  sensible  that  we  are  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  again  enjoying  their  society, 
how  is  every  endearing  circumstance  of  the  past  revived,  and  every  omission  on  oar 
part,  towards  them,  roused  to  anguish  I  When  a  state  of  disturbance  pervades  a  nation, 
when  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  felt  or  threatened,  how  do  we  cast  a  retrospecfiw 
view  to  the  days  of  tranquillity,  when  we  sate,  as  it  were,  under  our  own  vines  and  fig- 
trees,  and  none  made  us  afraid!  astonished  that  any  are  willing  to  relinquish  the  sweets 
of  peace.  The  situation  of  outward  alarm  and  prospect  of  unsettlement,  ought  to 
loosen  the  mind  from  those  terrene  things  in  which  it  was  wont  to  delight.  It  has  not 
had  that  effect  upon  me.  My  heart  swells  with  tender  recollections  of  the  past;  aD<i 
though  prompt  to  enjoy  the  present,  feels  a  regret  at  the  memory  of  what  I  have  lost, 
mixed  with  a  pensive  satisfaction  tliat  I  have  enjoyed  these  quiet  pleasures.  iM/ 
native  village  was  never  more  dear  to  me  ;  and  though  the  vernal  time  of  childhood, 
and  the  glowing  sensations  of  youtli  are  paat»  the  outuma  of  life  is  not  destitute  of  its 
tranquil  enjoyments.    This  season  of  the  year  I  am  partial  to ;   I  admire  the  rich  and 
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varied  prospects  of  the  autumnal  scene,  the  employments  by  which  it  is  enlivened,  and 
the  awakened  remembrance  of  the  past  year.  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  life,  1  feci  my  early 
sensations  revived  in  the  children  and  youth  of  our  family,  and  I  am  led  to  look  back, 
and,  with  the  partiality  which  I  feel  to  our  village,  desire  to  retrace,  for  their  amuse- 
ment and  my  own,  those  scenes,  indifferent  to  other  eyes,  which  have  passed  before 
mine,  not  unnoticed.  My  abilities  are  limited,  my  sphere  is  limited  also  to  '  the  sweet 
spot  of  the  world,'  where  my  days'  have  been  spent,  and  where  I  desire  to  end  them." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  information  respecting  this 
estimable  woman,  will  find  frequent  notices  of  her  and  her  family,  scattered  through 
Prior's  Life  of  Burke.  For  those,  however,  who  wish  to  understand  her  thoroughly,  we 
do  not  know  any  thing,  even  in  her  published  works,  at  all  so  delightfully  characteris- 
tic, as  her  letters  to  Geobge  Crabbb;  (vid.  Life  and  Works  of  Crabbe  :  vol.  i. 
p.  228-234.)  For  these,  and  the  good-humoured  reply  which  the  first  of  them  called 
forth  from  the  veteran  poet,  we  would  gladly  have  made  room  ;  but  they  are  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  to  mutilate  them  would  be  to  defeat  our  purpose  in  quoting 
them.  We  had  rather  refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  biography  in  which  they  are 
included* 

Of  the  importance  of  this  little  piece,  as  an  historical  record,  we  need  hardly  say  a 
word.  It  is  the  simple  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  and  of  one  whose  veracity  is 
above  all  question,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  contending  parties,  in  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  civil  wars,  that  ever  desolated  any  country ;  and  that  in  a  scene,  whose 
industrial  prosperity  and  serene  beauty  ought,  if  anything  could,  to  have  preserved  it 
unscathed  by  the  tempest  of  oppression  and  revenue,  which  laid  waste  the  rest  of  the 
land.  It  is  our  intention,  from  time  to  time  to  publish  similar  illustrations  of  that  and 
other  periods  of  Irish  history,  and  we  shall  always  feel  obliged  to  those  who  will  favour 
us  with  authentic  documents  on  such  subjects,  or  indicate  to  us  where  they  may  be 
procured. — ^Ed. 


1798.    Thb  year,  which  in  its  progress 
was  douded  with  so  many  horrors,  opened 
upon  me  more  delightfully  than  any  year 
before  had  ever  done.     For  the  morning 
of  the  first  day,  my  beloved  husband's  life, 
which  for  fourteen  days  had  been  sus- 
pended in  a  very  doubtful  scale,  now  rose 
up  with  hope,   and  the  crisis  of  a  most 
dangerous  fever  was  past    It  was  like  es- 
caping from  a  prison-house,  from  torture, 
and  from  darkness,  to  breaUie  the  free  air, 
to  shake  off  die  painful  shackles,  and  to 
gaze  upon  the  glorious  sun,  when  this  in- 
estimable favour   was  granted.     In   this 
time  of  deep  trial,  I  received  all  the  com- 
fort and  aid  which  friendship  and  sympa- 
thy could  bestow,  from  all  around   me. 
Dr.  F.  Johnston*,  with  three  other  physi- 
cians,    all    exerted    their    talents,     and 
displayed    singular   attention,   skill,   and 
kindness.  My  WiUiam  was  to  live.  When 
that  is  the  case,  all  means  co-operate  to 
that  end.     The   interest  caused  by   the 
danger  of  one  so  much  beloved  and  es- 
teemed, was  extensive,  and  his  own  neigh- 
bonrs  entered  deeply  into  it.     A.  T.  was 
as  if  she  forgot  her  delicacy  of  health  ;  in 
all  weathers,  late  and  early,  she  sought  the 
chamber  of  disease,  and  looked   like  a 
pitying  angeL    it  was  touching  to  see  one 
of  our  workmen  come  to  see  his  master, 
perhaps  he  thoughti  for  the  hu9t  timet  He 


approached  his  bed,  took  his  fevered  hand 
and,  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness,  accosted 
him,  <<  My  dear  master!"  Even  the  great 
mastiff  house  dog  came  patting  up  stairs. 
On  his  first  attempt  he  saw  me,  and  though 
I  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  his  advanc- 
ing, he  suddenly  turned  round,  as  abashed, 
and  descended.  Another  day  he  renewed 
the  attempt,  and  advancing  to  the  bed,  laid 
his  head  on  it.  When  a  few  months  after 
William  went  to  Cootehill,  this  faithful 
creature  disappeared  the  next  day,  and  we 
never  saw  him  more.  We  believe  he 
went  in  search  of  his  master.  My  mother's 
servant,  James  Lightall,  and  a  soldier,  who 
was  quartered  there,  took  the  same  fever 
as  my  husband,  about  the  same  time : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  gardener's  house 
in  her  orchard.  The  soldier  died.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  he  was  much  injured  by 
the  lamentations  of  his  wife ;  and  we  were 
charged  to  wear  a  pleasant  countenance  in 
William's  apartment.  The  death  of  this 
poor  man  was  industriously^  concealed  from 
him,  and  I  took  it  kind  that  the  military 
music  that  attended  his  funeral,  was 
stopped  while  the  soldiers  passed  by  our 
house. 

The  birth  of  our  little  Sarah  was  acce- 
Icr^ed  by  the  anxiety  which  I  endured. 
While  I  was  confined,  I  heard  that  the 
County  Kildare  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  a 
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State  of  disturbance.  Willow-brook  house 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  entered  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  and  plundered  it  of 
much  value.  The  young  women  were 
dreadfully  alarmed  by  being  witnesses  of 
this  outrage,  though  they  escaped  personal 
itiiury.  ()ur  tittle  circle  felt  the  loss  of 
M.  G.,  who  took  her  family  to  Dublin. 
R.  B.  had  left  the  village  with  his  fair  wife 
in  a  fright,  and  declared,  (as  we  heard), 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  amongst 
U8,  were  united  Irishmen.  Now  and  then 
a  person  was  missed,  and  this  misfortune 
was  unfeelingly  accounted  for  by  saying, 
that  "  Brownie  hod  eaten  them."  These 
mysterious  disappearances  were  horrible, 
and  no  certainty  of  the  fate  of  those  vic- 
tims of  party  rage  was  ever  obtained,  I 
believe. 

A  time  was  now  approaching  when  what 
was  bonest  and  fair  could  alone  stand  the 
test.  Amongst  other  precautions,  the 
names  of  all  the  inhabitants  were  pasted 
on  the  door  of  each  house,  with  liberty  to 
enter  at  any  hour,  night  or  day,  to  see 
were  they  within.  This  appeared  a  ne- 
cessary measure,  yet  it  exposed  the  quiet 
of  families  to  be  broken  in  upon  ;  houses 
were  searched  for  arms,  which  proved  the 
wisdom  of  our  friends*  in  banishing  all  such 
weapons  from  theirs.  Those  who  retained 
them,  incurred  the  censure  of  the  society, 
and  lost  these  weapons  of  destruction 
generally,  to  one  party  or  tbe  other.  No- 
tices also  we're  put  up,  demanding  the 
arms  taken  by  the  united  men  to  be 
restored,  on  pain  of  letting  tbe  military 
live  at  free  quarters ;  for  many  nightly  ex- 
cursions had  been  made  to  plunder  bouses 
of  arms.  The  Cork  militia  had  left  the 
village,  and  a  detachment  of  the  King's 
County,  (which  were  stationed  in  Atby, 
where  Sandford  Palmer,  their  captain; 
lodged  at  brotber  C.'s),  were  sent  here. 
These  men  were  very  well  liked,  and  per- 
haps it  was  for  that  reason  that  they  were 
BO  soon  removed.  The  villagers  escorted 
them  on  their  way  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions; and  when  my  husband  saw  them, 
from  his  fields,  departing,  he  sent  his  work- 
men to  join  the  procession,  and  broke 
forth  himself  into  involuntary  weeping. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  painful  feelings 
sprung  from  an  unconscious  presentiment, 
and  that  if  those  men  had  remained  here, 
our  village  might  have  escaped  its  subse- 


*  It  is  necessary  for  our  readers  to  keep  In  mind, 
that  Ballitore  was  colonized,  and  is  still  chiefly 
occupied  by  membeis  of  the  Society  pf  Friends. 


quent  distresses.  They  were  replaced  bj 
the  Tyrone  militia,  mostly  composed  of 
professed  orangemen,  wearing  the  ribband 
of  their  party.  Since  the  influx  of  tbe 
army  here,  soldiers  were  quartered  in  oar 
houses,  but  found  themselves  with  pro- 
visions :  the  threat  respecting  free  quar- 
ters was  now  put  into  execution ;  foraging 
parties  went  out  into  the  country,  sho(H 
and  private  houses  were  searched  fur 
whiskey,  which  was  ordered  to  be  spilled; 
seditious  papers  were  sought  for.  Oq 
that  day  I  was  not  at  home,  else,  I  sup- 
pose, I  should  have  opened  my  deA  in  the 
security  of  conscious  innocenee,  quite  for- 
getting that  I  had  thrown  into  it  one  of 
those  squibs  which  I  had  met  with,  and 
which,  in  very  tolerable  poetry,  avowed 
disloyal  sentiments.  I  started  at  the  dan- 
ger it  was  so  near  bringing  me  into,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  soldiers  re- 
ported to  their  officer,  that  a  number  of 
papers,  perhaps  seditious,  were  concealed 
under  some  other  things  at  M.  and  A  D.'s. 
But  when,  upon  examination,  they  were 
found  to  be  old  meeting  papers,  and  letters 
from  J.  Q.  to  his  wife,  who  had  lodged 
them  with  M.  and  A.  till  they  could  be 
sent  to  her,  tbe  mistake  affbrded  a  good 
joke.  The  house  which  M.  G.  had  left, 
was  now  the  yeomen's  guard  hooie. 
K..  B.*s  house  was  used  as  a  barrack.  Ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  stock  and  pro- 
visions here,  that  none  should  go  out; 
and  six  cwt.  of  bacon,  which  M.  K.  wai 
sending  to  Dublin,  was  seized  by  tbe 
veomen,  and  R.  B.  was  pursued,  because 
he  attempted  to  take  away  one  of  bis 
horses,  his  horse  taken,  and  himself  was 
for  a  while  a  prisoner.  £.  B.'s  bouse  was 
plundered  of  some  provision,  and  himself 
received  rude  language. 

These  attacks  on  the  most  loyal  people 
amongst  us  were  not  to  be  borne ;  the? 
went  to  Athy,  to  Colonel  Colin  Campbell, 
who  commanded  that  district,  and  got 
protections,  which  stopped  further  degra- 
dations upon  them,  and  procured  tbe  re- 
storation of  their  property.  Colooel 
Campbell  was  willing  to  grant  protections 
to  all  peaceable  people,  but  none  else 
amongst  us  applied  for  them ;  sone  doobt 
oT  its  being  consistent  with  our  religicras 
principles  to  do  so,  prevented,  anddius 
we  were  exposed  to  the  impntatioo  of 
being  disaffected,  and  the  food  we  had  for 
our  families,  taken  out  of  our  houses  for 
the  dinners  of  the  yeomen  in  A.  W.'snew 
house.  This  was  an  unpleasant  sight  to 
Ibe  soldiers  who  were  with  us  ra  fiwe  qa>r* 
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ters,  and  they  hid  our  bacon  for  us  and  for 
themselves.    Great  waste  was  eoramitted ; 
one  hundred  cars  in  one  day,  loaded  with 
hay,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.|  led  by  the  poor 
owners,    and  guarded  by  soldiers,  came 
into  the  village.     Colonel  Keatinge  urged 
it  to  his  yeomen  ta  take  with  a  sparing 
band,  to  remember  that  this  was  the  scarce 
season,    between  the  old  and  new  food 
coming  in,  and  not  to  bring  famine  upon 
^e  country.     But  pity  seemed  about  to 
be  banished   from    the    martial    bosom, 
though  one  of  those  quartered  on  us  re- 
fused to  partake  of  the  plunder,  on  which 
so  many  riotously  feasted,  and  appeared 
dejected  ;  yet  he,  as  well  as  another  of  an 
opposite  cast  of  mind,  also  in  our  house, 
fell  by  the  insurgents  when  the  burst  came. 
Threats  '  were    multiplied,    the    military 
poured  in  one  day,  so  as  to  terrify  the  in- 
habitants with  the  prospect  of  immediate 
scarcity :  thf  y  spoke  very  rudely  at  times, 
especially  when  one  threatened  to  strike 
M.  D.  in  the  face  with  his  carabine,  be- 
cause she  was  unwilling  to  give  her  goods 
without  money — I  mean  eatables,  for  they 
did  not  aim  at  much  else.    Discontents 
arose  between  the  army  and  yeomen — 
public  notice  was  given  that  the  nightly 
patrol  should  be  withdrawn,  to  give  op- 
portunity for  returning  the  arms  of  which 
the  united  men  had  possessed  themselves, 
and  that  if  not  returned  in  a  set  time,  the 
neighbourhood  should  be  burnt.    Colonel 
Keatinge  went  in  person  to  the  chapel,  and 
with  tears  besought  the  misguided  people 
to  comply  with  these  conditions,  and  when 
he  saw  that  even  his  influence  could  not 
preserve  them,  he  left  the  country  with 
his  lady,  and  most  of  his  family,  his  sister, 
and  two  of  the  younger  children,  remaining 
at  Narraghmore.     They  left  this  country ! 
— they  left  it  never  to  return— -and  their 
loss  has  never  ceased  to  be  felt.    A  good 
deal  of  arms  were  left  as  directed,  but 
broken. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  we  heard 
that  J.  B.'s  conflicts  had  ended  op  the  25th 
of  the  4  th  month,  at  his  own  bouse  in  Carlow. 
The  escape  of  a  purified  spiritfrom  a  trouble- 
some world  now  appeared  indeed  enviable, 
and  the  clouds  gathered  darker  and  darker 
in  our  political  horizon,  though  nothing 
could  be  sweeter,  calmer  or  brighten  one 
should  think,  than  our  vernal  sky  and 
balmy  gales.  Wearied  with  the  sight  of 
what  appeared  to  me  oppressive,  I  received 
our  clerical  neighbour  R.  with  a  melan- 
choly observation  on  the  state  of  the  times; 
bat  to  my  great  astonishment  found  that 


neighbour  R.  had  turned  tail,  was  now 
anything  but  a  republican,  and  thought 
things  were  very  well  as  they  were.  To 
the  Tyrone  militia  were  added  the  Suffolk 
Fencibles,  commanded  by  Captain  Che- 
nery,  a  very  genteel  young  man,  who 
was  quartered  at  my  brother's.  He  greatly 
disliked  this  service,  and  said  he  had  ra« 
ther  have  been  sent  to  the  W.  Indies,  than 
to  order  these  foraging  parties.  A  lieute- 
nant K.  and  his  wife,  a  Jersey  woman, 
were  quartered  in  the  inn  at  Timolin* 
Another  lieutenant  of  the  same  regiment, 
an  Irishman,  was  at  my  mother^s,  with  his 
newly  married  wife,  a  young  English 
woman  of  eighteen.  Captain  Chenery  was 
much  liked  by  the  people  for  his  humanity. 
The  Tyrone's  were  commanded  by  an  offi- 
cer named  Adie,  a  young  unmarried  man. 
The  Ancient  Britons,  dressed  in  blue, 
with  much  white  or  silver  lace,  came  from 
Athy,  seized  the  smiths'  tools,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  pikes,  ^and  carried  the 
smiths  away  with  them  prisoners.  T.  M. 
was  sent  back  next  day,  but  O.  F.  was 
kept  close  prisoner  in  Athy ;  we  could  not 
without  emotion  see  O.  and  his  brother, 
weeping  as  they  walked  after  the  car  con- 
taining those  implements,  which  had  ena- 
bled him  comfortably  to  maintain  his  fa- 
mily. O.'s  pretty  wife,  industrious  and 
tidy,  had  but  three  dajps  lain-in^  when  her 
husband  was  thus  rent  from  her ;  her  ter- 
rors were  awakened  when  the  reports  came 
hither  of  several  smiths  having  been 
whipped  in  Athy,  to  extort  confessions, 
for  if  her  husband  was  thus  treated  he 
could  not  survive  the  ignominy  and  the 
torture.  His  neighbours,  who  valued  O;, 
exerted  themselves  in  his  behalf,  especially 
when  we  were  almost  eye-witnesses  of  this 
exercise  of  power.  Capl;^in  £.,  Comet 
L.  and  S.  came  with  theip  par^,  set  fire 
to  some  cabins  near  the  village,  took  P. 
M.  the  father  of  a  family,  who  kept  a  shop 
of  spirits,  &c,  in  the  house  where  B.  W. 
had  lived,  apparently  an  inoffensive  man, 
tied  him  to  a  car  opposite  to  his  own  door^ 
and  degraded  themselves  so  far  as  to 
scourge  him  with  their  own  hands.  J.  C, 
tied  to  a  tree,  underwent  a  similar  punish- 
ment ;  the  torture  was  excessive,  and  they 
did  not  soon  recover.  Guards  were  placed 
to  prevent  any  coming  into  or  leaving  the 
village.  Our  village,  once  so  peaceful,  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  tumult  and  dismay,  and 
the  air  rung  with  the  shrieks  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
beheld  them  suffer. 
These  violent  measures  caused  a  great 
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many  pikes  to  be  brought  in ;  the  street 
was  lined  with  the  numbers  who  came  to 
deliver  in  these  instruments  of  death.  A 
party  of  military  came  from  Naas,  com- 
manded by  Edward  Lucas,  once  my  bro- 
ther's pupil,  and  took  prisoners  Phil.  Darcy, 
Dennis  and  Pat  Lyons,  Paddy  Toole, 
Neaie,  a  barber,  and  six  others.  The 
baker  was  let  out  to  bake,  the  rest  confined 
in  tlie  guard  house  till  next  day,  when 
they  were  taken  on  the  cars  to  Naas. 
3Iost  of  the  villagers  were  outside  the 
doors  to  see  them  depart.  They  looked 
composed  for  the  most  part,  though  fol- 
lowed by  their  weeping  wives  and  children, 
amongst  whom  Neale's  son,  a  lad,  with  his 
piercing  cries  of  **  O  father,  father  I'*  ex- 
cited great  compassion.  We  were  very 
sad  ;  our  dear  M.  P.  and  H.  W.  came  that 
afternoon,  but  scarce  could  their  presence 
dispel  the  gloom,  and  when  P.  saw  my 
mother's  altered  state  and  situation,  she 
shed  tears  of  regret  Their  stay  was  short 
here,  and  our  dear  P.  was  separated  from 
her  husband  and  near  connections,  in  a 
time  of  much  alarm,  but  all  met  in  safety. 
Six  yeomen  were  taken  prisoners  to  Dun- 
lavin.  I  was  walking  in  our  garden  when 
they  passed  by  in  a  car,  with  their  coats 
turned,  and  one  of  their  guards,  a  mere 
boy,  called  to  me  in  t  tone  of  insulting 
jocularity.  We,  who  did  not  understand 
this  case,  were  only  qualified  to  see  one 
side ;  and,  though  we  forbore  audibly  ex- 
pressing our  disapprobation,  our  looks  be- 
trayed the  depression  of  our  minds.  This 
excited  jealousy  of  us,  how  ill-founded ! 
for  who  could  expect  us  to  rejoice  at  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  our  lellow- 
creatures  and  neighbours,  or  even  to  be- 
hold them  unmoved  I  These  unfortunate 
yeomen  were  shot.  There  was  too  much 
exultation  in  the  military  ;  thtey  were  not 
aware,  perhaps,  how  deeply  an  insult  was 
felt  and  resented,  and  that  sometimes  an 
injury  is  more  easily  pardoned.  The  wife 
of  sergeant  Rogers  of  the  Tyrone  militia, 
who  lodged  at  Bob  Hudson's,  it  was  said, 
used  to  accost  those  men  who  reluctantly 
submitted  to  martial  law,  and  enquire  if 
they  chose  butter  to  their  pikes  ? 

The  morning  of  the  24th  of  the  6th 
month,  orders  came  for  the  soldiers  quar- 
tered here,  to  march  to  Naas.  A  report 
was  circulated  that  Naas  jail  was  broken 
open,  Dublin  in  arms,  &c  &c.  All  was 
uncertainty,  except  that  something  serieiis 
had  happened,  as  the  mail  coach  had  been 
stopped.  The  insurrection  was  to  begin 
in  Dublin,  and  the  mail  coai^hes  not  being 


suffered  to  leave  the  ci^  was  the  signal 
for  general  revolt  This  purpose  being 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  goveni- 
ment,  the  mail  coach  got  to  Naas  before 
it  was  stopped,  yet  its  detention  persuaded 
the  people  that  the  day  was  their  own^ 
they  burst  the  bands  of  the  appearance  of 
loyalty,  and  rose  in  avowed  rebellroa.  lo 
the  morning  tlte  Suffulk  Feneibles  first 
marched  out ;  nine  men  remained  to  getrd 
the  baggage  at  the  mill,  which  was  their 
barrack,  for  Peter  Delany  had  retired.  It 
was  melaneboly  to  see  the  soldiers  depvt, 
and  to  consider  that  they  were  to  be  the 
first  victims.  The  Tyrone  militia,  wbo 
took  their  baggage  with  them»  did  not  get 
away  so  soon.  All  was  horry  and  tumslt 
and  confusion  in  the  Tillage.  Pat  Wahli, 
who  had  for  some  time  kept  out  of  sight, 
now  appeared  at  his  brother^s  shop  door, 
dressed  in  green,  that  colour  so  dear  to 
United  Irishmen,-  and  proportionately  ab- 
horred by  the  loyal.  The  Suffblks  went 
by  way  of  the  high  road,  the  Tyrones  the 
other  way  by  Narraghroore.  A  yooBg 
woman,  as  they  marched  out,  privately, 
and  with  tears,  told  lieutenant  Adieofber 
apprehension,  that  their  enemies  lay  is 
ambush  in  the  wood.  He  was,  therefore, 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  sad  bsvoc 
ensued,  and  many  on  both  sides  fell,  bat 
in  particular  of  the  undiseipiiDed  multiuide. 
The  court  house  at  Narraghmore^  where  a 
seneschal's  court  was  held  for  the  recovery 
of  small  dd>t8,  was  attacked;  and  lome 
fell  there.  We  heard  the  reports,  and 
every  hour  the  alarm  increased.  Dr.  Fniok 
Johnson  had  been  sent  for  to  dress  woonds; 
the  rabble  multitude  despoiled  htm  of  bis 
horse,  and  instruments,  and  he  walked 
into  town  greatly  jaded  with  fiitigne,  just 
as  his  wife  fan  hither  in  great  agitation  to 
look  for  him.  Aboat  three  of^^ock  John 
Dunn  and  a  few  more  came  ss  far  as  tbe 
bridge  with  pikes;  Dr.  Johoaon  turned 
them  back,  but  not  long  after  two  or  three 
hundred  men  with  pikes,  k»ives,  pitch- 
forks, or  anything  resembling  iostraments 
of  death,  and  sticks  with  green  rags  flat- 
tering from  them,  cane  in  at  the  western 
side,  headed  by  Malaehi  Delany  on  a 
white  horse,  and  took  posaesaion  of  tbe 
town.  Dr.  Johnson,  aa  representative  of 
the  yeomen*  guard,  having  ciqiitiiiated  oo 
condition  of  persoM  aad  property  b^ 
safe. 

I  saw  firom  an  upper  window  a  maa  (it 
was  Johnny  Maa)  with  a  pike^  advanctog 
to  the  shop,  I  went  dowi»---4lie  mao  M 
left  Ilia  pike  outride  ^  door  to  aoAea  M. 
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D»'s  terroiSy  who  with  her  apron  held  to 
her  £ace  was  sobbiug  behind  the  counter, 
he  who  came  to  make  some  little  purchase 
looking  ax  her  with  astonishment     Again 
I  saw  from  the  chamber  window  a  crowd 
coming  towards  the  kitchen  door.    I  went 
down   and  found  myself  surrounded   by 
many  armed  men,  who  desired  to  have  re- 
freshment,  especially   drink.     I    brought 
(hem  milk,  and  waft  cutting  a  loaf,  when  a 
little  elderly  man,  called   *'  The  Canny," 
took  it  kindly  out  of  my  hand,  and  divided 
it  himself,  saying  "  Be  decent,  boyS)  be 
decent."     Enconraged  by  having  found  a 
friend*  I  ventured  to  tell  them  that  so 
many  armed  men  ia  the  room  with  rae 
frightened  me.  The.warriors  condescended 
to  my  fears,  "  We*U  be  out  in  a  shot,'*  they 
replied,  and  in  a  minute  the  kitchen  was 
empty.     Daniel  Horan^  a  young  farmer 
from  the  long  avenue,  was  standing  in  our 
yard ;   he  was  handsome,  but  1  had  ob- 
served a  dark  cloud  upon  his  countenance, 
when  a  few  days  before  he  was  requesting 
a  protection  from  the  officers — that  cloud 
was  gone,  and  joy  and  animation  played 
on  every  feature,  unaccompanied  by  any 
expression  of  malignity.     A  party  of  in* 
suigents,  as  they  went  to  the  mill,  met 
some  of  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  stationed 
there)  as  I  heard,  and  sent  them  to  tell  their 
husbands  that  if  they  surrendered  they 
should  not  be   injured ;   but  the  women^ 
instead    of   delivering  the  message,   ran 
shrieking  to  announce  their  approach,  and 
the  poor  men  prepared  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive, but  when  they  saw  such  a  roulti* 
tude,  fled*    In  the  pursuit  over  Max's  hill, 
a  soldier  turned,  fired,  and   shot  Paddy 
Dempsey  dead.      They  were  soon  over- 
powered) and  their  lives  were  only  spared 
on  condition  that  he  who  had  killed  their 
companion,  should  be  pointed  out.     With 
this  hard  alternative  his  comrades  reluct- 
antly complied,  and  the  soldier  soon  lay 
dead  beside  his  adversary.     Another  of 
these  men  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
minefield,  which  reached  him  about  the 
middle  of  the  avenue»  and  his  remains  are 
buried  in  the  ditch  just  by  the  spot  where 
he  fell.    Most  of  the  other  soldiers  were 
wounded,  but  I  believe  none   mortally. 
Dr.  Johnson   took   them  to    his    house. 
Malachi  Delany  exerted  himself  to  prevent 
bloodshed^  and  shewed  as  much  humanity 
as  courage.    He  had  thrown  off  no  mosk, 
for  he  never  wore  one^.^-and  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  generous  enemy. 

A  great  number  of  strange  iaces  sur- 
roua&d  iis->-a  message  was  brought  me 


to  request  anything  of  .1  green  colour.     I 
told  them  we  could  not  join  any  party — 
"  What,  not  the  strongest?"  enquired  one 
of  the  stnmgers.     **  No,  none  at  all" — and 
though  our  parlour  tables  were  covered 
with  green  cloth,  they  urged  their  request 
no  farther.  Richard  Yeates,  son  to  Samuel 
Yeates  of  Moone,  was  brought  in,  a  pri- 
soner, with  his  yeomanry  coat  turned.  He 
waved  his  cap  as  if  he  united  with  his 
captors.     A  private  of  that  corps^  Lord 
Aldborough'%  was  broilght,  as  W.  and  I 
sat  at  tea^  into  our  parlour,  a  prisoi^er  by 
two  strangers.    He  was  an  old  mant  ^^ 
made  him  sit  down  to  tea  with  tts^  attd  in* 
vited  the  otheis,  who  declined  it,  but  iMie 
of  them  going  to  the  table  under  the  glasSi 
helped  himself  to  bread  and  butter,  looked 
at  himself  in  the  glassy  and  remarked  that 
it  was  toar  time.    The  prisoner,  with  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  spoke  of  his 
seven  children ;  his  guards  said  he  was  an 
honest  Roman,  and  should  not  be  butt. 
Presently  a  shot    was    fired,  and  those 
strangers,  still  in  our  parlour,  immediately 
remarked  that   they    supposed    Richard 
Yeates  was  shot      This  was  really  the 
case ;  he  was  taken  into  N.  Walsh's  house^ 
the  family  had  left  it^  and  in  spite  of  his 
o^n  entreaties,  the  endeavours  of  many  to 
save  him,  and  Priest  CuUen's  endeavours^ 
who  it  is  said  begged  the  life  of  the  yourig 
man  on  his  knees^  he  was  murdered^  being 
piked  add  shot.    That  morning  his  fkther 
had  been  desired,  I  suppose  by  one  of 
those  who  knew  what  was  intended,  that 
he  should  not  let  bis  son  leave  the  house ; 
but  he  would  join  his  corps,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  D'Csterre,   narrowly  escaped  be« 
ing  made  a  prisoner  at  the  same  time* 
The  insurgents  went  to  the  Bog-road,  they 
had  placed  cars  on  the  bridge,  as  a  barri- 
cade against  the  armv,  and  eveu  placed  a 
creet  belonging  to  M.  and  A.  there,  btit 
when  they  went  we  took  them  away.  They 
took  two  of  our  horses.     We  saw  several 
houses  on  fire  westward,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
was  with  us.     While  standing  outride  the 
door,  bullets  whizsed  by  our  ears.  We  re- 
treated into  the  house  for  safety.    There 
had  been  an  engagement  at  the  Bog-road, 
the  insurgents  were  worsted,  and  Malachi^ 
finding  his  efforts  to  rally  them  were  in 
vain,  fled,  along  with  Pat    Walsh   and 
another  person,  but  Pat  Walsh  Was  taken 
prisoner.    The  soldiers  (Tyronei()  retreat- 
ing to  Athy,  fired  these  shots  at  random, 
which  we  had  heard. .   By  some  of  these 
a    poor    woman    was     killed,     and    her 
daughter's  arm  broke — ^they  also  set  the 
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hou9e8  on  fire,  and  Sergeant  Rogers,  one 
should  think  also  impelled  by  his  fate,  came 
into  the  village  with  a  baggage  car,  which 
he  left  in  my  brother's  yaH ;  he  was  pressed 
to  stay  tliere,  but  would  go  to  his  old  lodg- 
ings, R.  H*s.  It  was  thought  he  was  in 
liquor,  for  had  he  had  bis  reason,  could  he 
have  thus  exposed  himself  to  his  enemies 
in  the  height  of  their  rage  ?  He  was  but 
just  got  into  bed,  when  they  rushed  in, 
turned  R.  and  B.  out  of  the  house  and 
quickly  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  on- 
Ibrtunate  sergeant  The  insurgents  bUmo 
returned  from  the  Bog-road,  and  having 
now  increased  to  a  multitude,  whose  mag* 
Ditttde  was  terrifying,  went  to  Castleder- 
mot  late  in  the  evening.  We  laid  our 
beds  on  the  floor,  lest  shots  should  enter 
the  windows,  and  got  some  disturbed  sleep, 
for  all  was  now  quiet. 

In  the  morning  a  message  came  to  us 
from  our  neighbour  W.  L.  to  tell  us  that 
he  was  living.    This  was  agreeable  news, 
for  we  dreaded  that  many  of  our  neigh- 
bours would  never  have  seen  the  light  of 
morning.    Those  who  attacked  Castleder* 
mot  were  repulsed  by  yeomanry,  who  fired 
from  the  windows  on  them;  the  crowd 
dispersed  and  did  not  assemble  here  in 
such  numbers  again*    As  A.  D«  and  I 
walked  to  see  H.  H«   we  looked  with  a 
fearful  curiosity  over  a  wall,  inside  of  which 
lay  the  body  of  Richard  Yeates,  where  it 
had  been  laid  just  after  his  death.  He  had 
his  clothes  on,  and  his  bosom  was  all  blood. 
I  thought  my  food  tasted  of  blood,  and  in 
the  night  frequently  was  wakened  by  my 
feelings  of  horror,  and  stretched  my  hand 
to  feel  if  my  husband  was  safe  by  my  side. 
The  baggage  car  was  taken  out  of  my 
brothers  yard,  and  plundered.    A  man 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand  came  to  me,  de- 
manding my  own  mare ;  I  told  him  that 
the  Tyrone  officer  had  borrowed  her;  and 
another  who  knew  me,  bearing  testimony 
to  my  veracity,  he  departed.     When  I  saw 
how  the  fine  horses  were  abused  and  gal- 
loped without  mercy,  I  rejoiced  that  my 
Nell  was  not  in  their  hands.    My  dear 
mother,  who  was  now  considerably  advan- 
ced In  the  stage  of  second  childhood,  in 
her  unconsciousness  of  what  was  passing, 
had  lost  the  natural  timidity  of  her  nature 
—she  w'as^  treated  with  respect  and  with 
tenderness  by  all  parties.     A  man  who 
kept  an  ale  house  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  cane   with  a  horse-pistol  in  his 
hand  to  take  W.  L.     My  brother   had 
been  taken  out  of  bis  house  with  his  guests, 
J.  and  T.  B.   They  were  to  be  brought  to 


the  camp  in  the  hollow  side  of  the  hill  at 
the  eafit,  and  when  the  soldiers  came, 
should  be  placed,  the  insargenta  said,  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  to  stop  a  bullet  if 
they  would  not  fire  one.  The  man  who 
came  for  my  husband,  not  finding  bini 
below  stairs,  and  thinking,  as  I  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  that  he  was  concealed, 
ran  up  stairs  where  our  little  children  were 
in  bed,  with  the  huge  pistol  in  his  hand, 
swearing  horribly  that  he  woold  send  the 
contents  of  it  through  his  head  if  he  did 
not  go  with  him.  I  stood  at  the  stair-foot 
less  terrified  than  I  oould  have  expected, 
and  asked  a  young  man  who  accompanied 
the  hero  thus  far,  if  they  meant  to  kill  us. 
**  To  kill  yon  I*'  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
voice,  expressive  of  surprise  and  sorroir  at 
^^kch  a  supposition.  As  he  returned  with 
me  to  the  parionr,  our  servant  Hetty,  ^o 
seemed  overoowered  by  terror  and  dread, 
at  what  might  have  been  the  late  of  her 
only  brother  in  Uie  wood,  imagined  he 
was  going  to  walk  out  through  the  wio« 
dow;  he  gently  reproved  her  folly  and 
took  away  his  angry  companion,  wiio 
threatened  before  he  went,  Aat  if  the  qna- 
kers  did  not  take  up  aims,  their  kousei 
should  be  in  flames  as  M.  B.*a  then  wai. 
I  was  sorry  for  the  destruction  of  the  HaJ^ 
but  soon  found  that  though  it  had  beea 
attempted,  the  fire  was  pot  oat  with  little 
damage. 

J.  B.*8  son,  little  John,  came  into  our 
parlour,  weeping  bitterly  for  his  father.  M. 
Johnson,  also  trembling  and  in  tears,  as- 
sured me  the  Doetor  would  get  them  bsck^ 
which  he  soon  did.  My  husband  having 
been  with  my  mother,  was  not  found  nor 
knew  that  he  had  been  sought  for.  Tlie 
Doctor  had  much  influence  with  the  people, 
but  he  exerted  it  to  do  good.  The  goodi 
which  carriers  were  bringing  from  Dablis, 
were  plundered,  and  a  barricade  made  of 
their  cars  across  the  top  of  tfa^road  lead- 
ing to  the  village.  The  insurgents  talked 
of  forming  a  camp  on  the  Curragh ;  aJ/ 
who  were  missing  were  reported  to  hare 
fiallen  at  the  wood,  or  at  the  Bog-road»  at 
both  which  places  many  fell.  Ben  Cogh* 
Ian  was  one  of  my  brother's  labourers ;  his 
wife  was  told  that  he  lay  d^ul  in  the  wi>odt 
and  she  ran  thither  to  pav  the  tribute  of 
afiection  to  his  remains*  When  she  came 
to  the  spot  she  found  the  foce  so  disfigured 
that  she  could  not  recognise  it ;  she  exa- 
mined the  linen,  it  was  not  his ;  even  the 
melancholy  aatisfiiction  she  had  sought 
was  denied  her;  but  what  a  satisilKCboo 
was  in  store  for  her— aha  mother  fausbaad 
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alire  and  well — she  brouglitliim  in  triumph 
to  the  house  of  bis  master.    B.  S.  who,  in 
licr  measure,  had  participated  in  the  an- 
guish of  the  supposed  widow,  in  an  extacy 
of  joy  at  the  return  of  poor  Ben,  ran  to  him 
and  welcoined  him  with  a  kiss.  This  young 
creature,  still  a  child,  was  favored  with 
uncommon  courage  and  prudence  in  this 
time  of    trial.     Her  bodily  powers  were 
exerted  in  paying  attention  to  her  father's 
numeroaa  guests^-for  he  had  I  believe  an 
hundred,  includmg  his  own  family,  under 
his  roof,  and  the  strength  of  her  unbroken, 
youthful  mind,  seemed  to  invigorate  all 
about  her.     A  soldier  lay  ill  of  a  fever  in 
a  house  in  the  garden,  he  was  attended  by 
her,  and  ahe  was  a  worthy  delegate  of  her 
parents*  benevolence.    Every  one  seemed 
to  think  safety  was  to  be  found  in  this- 
house,  and  thither  the  insurgents  brought 
their    prisoners,     amongst    whom    were 
Colonel  Worsely  and  his  wife  and  servants, 
whose  horses  they  took  from  their  carriage, 
but  drew  it  down  to  brother's,  civilly  es- 
corting  their  prboners  thither,  and  carry- 
ing their  baggage  safe. 

Samuel  Eves,  going  to  visit  his  mistress, 
Samuel  Haoghton's  daughter,  and  Thomas 
and  John  Phelps,  comnig  from  Carlow, 
were  brought  thither  and  obliged  to  resign 
their  horses :  the  two  lieutenants*  wives  were 
there,  and  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  insurgents.    It 
was  an  awful  sight  to  see  in  that  large  par- 
lour, my  brother^s  own  lamily,  including 
his  pupils,  silent  tears  rolling  down  S.'s 
cheeks ;  the  prisoners,  the  officers'  wives, 
one  of  whom  dreaded   to  see  the  door 
opened,  and  M.  K.  and  her  little  daughter 
•^but  every  scene  was  now  awful.     Our 
little  E.  was  old  enough  to  be  frighted,  but 
worked  at  her  sampler ;  her  sisters  and  D. 
marched  about  the  parlour,  carrying  little 
sticks  on  their  shoulders,  which  they  called 
pikes;  and  all  our  houses  were  frequently 
thronged  with  people  seeking  refreshment 
or  repose;  they  threatened  to  possess  them- 
selves of  our  houses,  out  of  which  to  fire 
upon  the  army  when  they  came.    Ours 
Memed  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  believing  its  destruction  would  be  the 
consequence,  I  packed  in  a  small  trunk 
such  portable  things  as  I  esteemed  of  most 
value,  amongst  which  were  some  of  my 
dear  friends'  letters,  a  little  clothing  for 
myself,  for  my  children,   and  my  maid 
Het^,  with  whom  I  often  consulted  about 
removing  the  trunk.    1  wore  two  pair  of 
pockets,  wishing  to  preserve  as  much  as  I 
eoul<C  though  in  my  heart  I  had  not  much 


fear  of  an  engagement,  believing  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  the  insurgents 
had  evaporated.  A  dragoon  express  was 
killed  by  them,  and  his  horse  taken. 
Girls*  dressed  with  green  ribbands,  and 
carrying  pikes,  accompanied  the  men,  who 
strove  to  prevent  tlirlr  being  as  trouble- 
some as  they  seemed  inclined  to  be.  Well 
did  it  seem  for  thi^e  who  were  in  prison, 
and  his  neighbours  regretted  that  their 
exertions  had  procured  Owen  Trim  his 
liberty.  But  two  days  before  the  rising, 
while  we  were  shaking  hands  joyfully  with 
him  in  my  mother*s  parlour,  me  thought 
the  lieutenant  scowled  upon  us  all.  There 
were  patrols  and  a  countersign,  but  on 
that  they  did  not  agree,  for  a  word  which 
I  forget  was  rejected  for  *<  scourges." 
Sentinels  were  placed,  and  one  day,  as  I 
went  to  my  brother's,  a  sentinel  called  to 
a  roan  who  walked  with  me,  not  to  advance 
on  pain  of  being  shot.  The  sentinel  was 
my  friend  '*  the  Canny."  I  approached 
him,  and  asked  would  be  shoot  me  if  I 
went  on — "  shoot  you,"  replied  the  Canny, 
taking  my  hand  and  kissing  it  most  lovingly, 
adding  an  eulogium  on  quakers.  I  told 
him  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  all  of 
our  way  of  thinking,  for  then  there  would 
be  no  such  work  as  the  present.  The 
Canny *s  incoherent  answer  I  thought  I 
could  comprehend ;  *'  Ay,  but  you  know 
our  Saviour — the  scourges,  oh,  the 
scourges!"  With  the  exception  of  the 
furious  ale-house  owner,  who  requested 
and  obtained  forgiveness,  we  were  gene- 
rally kindly  treated,  and  the  females 
amongst  us  encouraged  us  to  tlismiss  our 
fears,  with  hearty  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
assurances  that  they  would  "  burn  those 
who  would  bum  us." 

We  began  to  be  familiarised  with  these 
dangers,  and  added  our  entreaties  to  the 
representation  of  our  men,  that  they 
should  give  up  their  arms,  and  resign  the 
project  which  threatened  them  with  de- 
struction. They  had  mistaken  as  to  their 
prospect  of  success.  Dublin  was  quiet,  and 
at  Naas  and  at  Kilcullen  great  slaughter 
of  the  insurgents  had  been  made,  though 
at  Kilcullen  Green  many  of  the  military 
had  also  fallen,  amongst  whom  was  Captain 
Erskine.  An  attack  in  the  night  had  been 
made  on  Carlow,  which  was  repulsed  with 
slaughter,  amounting  almost  to  massacre ; 
the  insurgents  were  consumed  in  great 


*  Those  girls,  or  most  of  thtni,  changed  sides, 
when  the  soldiers  csme  Id,  and  aocompanied  them. 
**  Still  laDowhig  Ibituie  where  she  lesoi  the  way.** 
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Dumbery  with  a  row  of  oabins  in  which  t 
they  took  shelter ;  no  quarter  was  shewn, 
or  very  little  I  believe,  and  most  of  the 
survivors,  burning  with  disappointment  and 
revenge,  I  suppose,  joined  the  Wexford 
party.  Those  events  were  represented  to 
the  people,  and  Tom  Park,  one  of  our 
workmen  added,  that  the  army  were  ac- 
companied by  flying  cannon  which  would 
kill  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  Tom 
had  never  taken  the  united  oath,  and  was 
looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  jealousy; 
therefore  to  protect  him  from  all  kinds  of 
danger  M.  and  A.  D.  concealed  him  in  a 
little  closet  under  the  stairs,  where  they 
fed  him,  unknown  even  to  our  servants, 
except  his  little  siisler,  so  that  Tom*s  re* 
monstrances  were  not  now  heard*  John 
Bewley,  a  man  endued  wiih  wisdom, 
courage,  and  benevolence,  exerted  all  these 
in  behalf  of  the^e  deluded  people,  alone 
with  my  brother  and  my  hu»band,  and  as 
he  was  not  exposed  to  the  suspicion  which 
was  attached  to  an  inhabitant,  he  treated 
with  Colonel  Campbell  on  their  behalf, 
who  was  willing  to  make  favourable  terms 
with  them,  and  tJie  greater  part  were  wilU 
ing  to  come  into  them,  but  a  few  held  out, 
and  as  .  was  amongst  tliose,  no 

good  was  to  be  obtained.  John  Dewley 
proposed  taking  another  message  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  people  consented,  but  when 
they  perceived  the  young  men  who  were 
prisoners  prepared  to  go  with  him,  aware 
that  these  young  men  only  consulted  their 
own  safely,  and  tliat  tht;  reports  whicli 
they  might  bring  to  Dublin  might  be  of 
great  injury,  the  insurgents  would  not 
permit  any  of  them  to  leave  the  village* 
Therefore,  when  John  Bewley  had  prevailed 
upon  them  to  let  him  go  alone,  too  much 
time  had  been  lost ;  Colonel  Campbell's 
terms  were  less  favourable.  Six  hostages 
were  demanded  to  be  sent  before  an  ap- 
pointed hour,  to  guarantee  the  surrender 
of  the  arms  before  the  noon  of  next  day  ; 
they  could  not  settle  who  the  hostages 
were  to  be,  the  hour  passed  by  when  they 
should  have  appeared ;  they  did  not  appear, 
and  the  fate  of  our  village  was  decided  I 
We  believed  the  hostages  had  been  sent, 
for  we  perceived  the  people  began  to  be 
weary  of  excitement,  and  a  stranger  who 
begged  some  refreshment,  wistfully  asked 
me  when  tiiere  would  be  peace.  We  got 
our  beda  on  their  »teads,  and  sunk  into 
that  quiet  repose  which  for  some  nights  we 
had  not  known,  little  imagining  what  the 
morrow  was  to  bring  forth. 

This  eventful  morrow  was  the  27th  of 


the  5th  month.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  undoubted  intelligence  that 
the  army  were  near,  roused  us  from  our 
beds.  We  saw  the  glitter  of  arms  through 
the  dust  which  the  horses  of  the  9th  Dra- 
goons made,  galloping  along  the  high  road 
from  Carlow,  We  heard  shots  repeatedly 
fired;  we  saw  the  military  descend  the 
hill,  cross  the  bridge,  and  halt  before  our 
house,  where  some  entered  and  naked  for 
milk  and  water.  As  I  handed  it,  I  trem- 
bled; my  spirits,  which  had  riaen  superior 
to  the  danger  till  now,  fell.     The  dregooa 

Ferceived  my  emotion,  and  kindly  told  me 
need  not  fear ;  that  they  were  come  to 
protect  ua,  adding, "  It's  well  you  were  not 
all  murdered  T  1  recovered  my  composttre 
thus  civilly  addressed.  I  should  not  have  re- 
covered it  so  easily,  had  i  known  that  my 
brother  and  his  friends  walked  forth  to 
meet  the  troop,  which  was  commanded  hj 
Major  Dennis.  John  Bewley,  holding  up 
a  paper  from  Colonel  Campbell,  said,  *'  We 
are  prisonert."  "  It*s  well  for  you,"  said 
the  major,  '*  that  you  are  prisoners,  else  I 
should  have  shot  you,  every  man»"  Then 
raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  he  revoked 
the  orders  given  to  his  men,— to  /ire  wptm 
every  man  in  cohured  clotkes.  Ok  rash 
and  cruel  orders  I  which  exposed  to  such 
danger  lives  of  such  value,  whieh  if  sacri- 
ficed, no  regret  could  have  restored: 
nothing  can  vindicate  such  commands.  I 
thought  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past, 
though  the  officers*  wives,  rejoicing  in  thmr 
liberty,  remarked  on  the  sadness  of  my 
countenance.  But  the  work  was  not  yet 
begun.  Colonel  CampbeU's  men,  who  had 
impatiently  rested  upon  their  arms  for 
several  hours,  had  marched  out  of  Athy. 
They  took  Narraghmore  in  their  way.  and 
directed  their  mistaken  rage  against  the 
newly  built  house  of  Colonel  Keetinge, 
planting  cannon  to  destroy  the  dwelling 
which  so  much  worth  had  inhabited.  The 
colonefs  babes  and  their  aunt  weie  re- 
moved to  Dean  Keatinge's,  and  when  the 
parents  were  assured  of  their  safety,  all 
else  seemed  light  afliietion,  except  indeed 
the  death  of  their  cousin,  J.  C.^  who  was 
shot  at  while  he  fled  from  the  house,  and 
died  of  hia  wounds  at  the  glebe  house. 
Molly  Dillon,  a  stout  female  farmer,  with 
forty  guineas  in  her  pocket,  and  another 
female  with  her,  sought  refuge  in  one  of 
the  chimneys,  from  whence  they  thought 
they  for  a  long  time  heard  the  tremendous 
sound  of  the  eannon.  Their  situation  at 
list  became  insupportable)  and  the  fears 
of  Molly  s  oompanioA  overpoweriag  heri 
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they  dime  down,  despairing  of  life.  What 
was  their  astonbhment  to  find  that  all  was 
solitude  and  silence  around  the  desolated 
mansion,  now  nearly  consumed,  and  that 
the  falling  raflers  had  caused  these  sounds 
resembling  cannon  shots.  This  party  en- 
tered the  village,  exhausted  by  rage  and 
fatigue ;  they  brought  cannon — cannon  in 
Ball! tore  I  The  horse  and  foot  were  now 
met ;  Colonel  Campbell  was  here  in  per- 
son, and  many  officers;  the  insurgents 
had  fled  on  the  first  alarm ;  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  remained;  the  trumpet  was 
sounded ;  and  the  peaceable  Inhabitants 
were  delivered  up  for  two  hours  to  the  un- 
bridled license  of  a  furious  soldietry  ! 

My  mind  never  could  arrange  the  trans- 
actions which  were  crowded  into  those 
two  hours.     M.  W.,  whose  husband  was 
shaving  himself,  stepped  out  to  an  officer, 
and  asked  a  guard  for  her  house,  which  he 
immediately  granted;   and  my   husband 
making  a  like  request,  it  was  also  granted, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who 
had  already  begun  to  plunder.     W.  now 
rented  the  Burrow,  and  every  house  of 
those  was  in  flames.    A  row  of  decent 
houses  nearly  opposite  to  the  school,  was 
set  on  fire ;  none  others  were  burnt  im- 
mediately in  the  village,  but  a  great  many 
windews  were  broke,  and  when  I  heard 
their  crash,  I  thought  it  was  cannon.     We 
saw  soldiers  bending  under  loads  of  plun- 
der.    Captain  Palmer  came  in  to  see  me, 
and    was  truly  solicitous  about  us.      I 
shewed  htm  Tom  PaHc,  who  had  emerged 
from  his  hiding  place,  and  Ned  Mills,  and 
recommended  them  to  his  protection.  He 
hastened  from  me  to  H.  H.,  whom  he  was 
desirous  to  protect,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  plunderers  had  entered  her  house, 
drank  her  wine,  broke  her  furniture,  and 
threatened  T.  B.'s  life  who  was  with  her ; 
while  the  gentle  sufferer,  though  terrified 
so  as  to  fleel  the  sensation  when  the  tongue 
is  said  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
stood  in  patient  quietness,  felt  no  resent^ 
ment  in  her  heart,  but  thankful  that  she 
escaped  personal  injury,  and  that  her  dear 
A.  T.  was  safe  in  Dublin.    Soldiers  came 
here  for  milk  y  some  of  their  countenances 
were  pale  with  anger,  and  they  grinned  at 
me,  calling  me  names  which  i  bad  never 
beard  before.     They  said  I  had  poisoned 
the  nllk  which  I  bad  given  them,  and  they 
desired  me  to  drink  some,  whieh  I  did 
with  much  indignation.  Others  were  etvil ; 
and  one  inquired  if  we  had  any  United 
Irishmen  in  the  house.    1  toM  him  we 
had.    In  that  fearfol  limoy  the  leaiit  equi- 


vocation, the  least  deception,  appeared  to 
be  fraught  with  danger.  The  soldier  con- 
tinued his  inquiry, — had  they  plundered 
us?  No;  except  of  a  little  eating  and 
drinking.  On  free  quarters,  he  replied, 
smiled,  and  went  away.  A  fine  looking 
man,*  a  soldier,  came,  but  in  an  extrava- 
gant passion.  He  asked  me  the  same 
question,  in  the  same  terms,  and  I  made 
the  same  answer.  He  cursed  me  with 
great  bitterness,  and  raising  his  musket, 
presented  ft  to  my  breast.  I  desired  him 
not  to  shoot  me.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
the  will,  but  not  the  power  to  do  so.  He 
turned  from  me,  dashed  pans  and  jugs  off 
the  kitchen  table  with  his  musket,  and 
shattered  the  kitchen  window.  Terrified 
almost  out  of  my  wits,  I  ran  out  of  the 
house  backward,  followed  by  several 
women  almost  as  much  firightened  as  my- 
self. When  I  fied,  my  fears  gained 
strength,  and  I  believed  my  enemy  was 
pursuing.  I  thought  of  throwing  myself 
into  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
thinking  the  bullet  could  not  hurt  me  in 
the  water  :  that  idea  vanished,  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  enter  at  M.  and  A.'s  scullery 
door.  It  was  fast,  and  they  thought  the 
soldier  were  attempting  an  entrance.  My 
maid,  Mary  Murphy,  had  gone  into  the 
street  to  call  for  help,  and  W.  R.  of  Athv, 
who,  with  his  brother-in-law,  C.  C,  kindly 
sate  on  their  horses  outside  our  windows, 
came  in,  and  turned  the  ruffian  otit  of  the 
house. 

That  danger  past,  I  beheld  from  the 
back  window  of  our  parlour,  the  dark  red 
flames  of  Johnny  Gavin's  house,  &c.,  rising 
above  the  green  of  the  trees;  at  the  same 
time,  there  lolled  on  one  of  our  chairs,  a 
fat  tobacconist  from  Carlow,  who  asked 
me  for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  I  had  not 
for  him,  and  talked  boastingly  of  the  ex- 
ploits performed  by  the  military,  whom  he 
accompanied ;  that  they  had  shot  several, 
adding,  **  We  burnt  one  fellow  in  a  bar- 
rel.'* I  never  in  my  life  felt  disgust  so 
strongly ;  it  even  overpowered  the  horror 
due  to  those  deeds  which  were  really  done. 
The  stupid  cruelty  of  a  man  in  civil  Hfb, 
voluntarily  and  without  necessity  to  leave 
his  shop,  and  bear  a  part  in  snch  scenes, 
was  less  excusable  than  the  fiery  wrath 
of  a  soldier.  While  Captain  Pahner  was 
with  us,  a  soldier,  who  had  been  qnartersd 
at  my  mother's,  came  to  him  to  beg  leave 

*  Not  bis  rage  nor  my  terror  could  prevent 
me  from  observing,  that  this  man  Was  stnkinglf 
JnurasoBie. 
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to  go  to  fee  the  old  mistres*.  For  amid 
the  darkness  of  the  tumult,  some  rays  of 
light  beamed  forth — some  countenances 
expressed  humanity,  and  a  weariness  of  the 
work  of  death.  I  must  bean  egotist  in 
these  relations,  for  I  can  scarcely  describe 
any  thing  but  what  I  saw  and  heard — even 
of  my  own  movements  1  scarce  had  the 
guidance ;  sometimes  I  found  myself 
above  stairs  with  my  children,  whom  1 
had  shut  up  in  a  little  back  room  ;  again  I 
was  below,  inquiring  for  my  husband. 
I  found  Tom  Lucas,  the  lame  tailor,  sitting 
on  our  scullery  sink  with  the  remains  of  a 
tattered  bible  in  h»  hand.  In  the  seasons 
of  grief,  dismay,  and  danger,  how  does  the 
soul  cling  to  the  consolations  of  religion ! 
Thus  while  the  insurgents  possessed  I  he 
town,  John  Dunn  read  the  bible  in  our 
kitchen :  most  wretchedly  bad  indeed  was 
the  performance,  but  i  hope  bis  attentive 
audience  understood  him;  while  Jackey 
Fuller  and  Ned  Miles  sought  religious 
books  in  the  parlour.  I  felt  greatly  for 
poor  Tom  Lucas,  and  shutting  the  scullery 
door,  strove  to  conceal  him  from  the  sol- 
diers who  came  into  the  kitchen.  1  sup- 
pose he  thought  himself  insecure,  for  be 
left  the  house,  and  soon  after  encountered 
a  soldier,  who  spared  his  life  for  a  shilling 
which  he  chanced  to  have  in  his  pocket. 
Old  Tardy  Lennon,  (once  my  fiither's  gar- 
dener), was  discovered  in  my  brother's 
shrubbery,  and  the  instrument  of  death 
which  aimed  at  his  defenceless  head,  was 
arrested  by  his  daughter,  who  rushing  for- 
ward, begged  that  her  life  might  be  ac- 
cepted instead  of  her  father's ;  at  least  this 
was  the  report.  The  soldier  spared  both, 
but  poor  Polly  was  ever  subject  to  fits, 
which  reduced  her  to  a  deplorable  situ- 
ation. Mark  Lyons,  the  old  father  of  a 
decent  family  of  carpenters,  took  his  goods 
into  the  grave-yard,  and  hid  himself  and 
his  family  there,  in  vain.  This  retreat 
was  violated;  their  goods  plundered ;  and 
the  poor  old  man  murdered  in  wanton 
cruelty.  His  bouse,  his  son-in-law  Darcy's 
house,  and  some  others  escaped  burning, 
by  not  having  fire  to  furnish  the  spoilers 
with  the  means  of  destruction.  Joshua 
Webster,  as  he  brought  a  glass  of  water 
from  the  river  for  his  fainting  wife,  was 
espied  by  a  soldier,  who  levelled  his  piece 
at  him.  The  venerable  man  looked  at 
him.  The  soldier  lowered  hb  piece  and 
withdrew.  Had  Joshua  turned  to  fly,  it  is 
likely  he  would  have  adcied  another  victim 
to  the  slaughter  of  this  day.  Owen  Finn, 
thinking  himself  secured  from  danger  by 


I  his  late  acquittal,  would  not  be  prevailed 
I  upon  to  leave  his  house.  Alas  I  he  was 
mistaken  in  expecting  that  rage,  reeking 
with  blood,  would  stop  to  discriminate. 
Owen  was  dragged  out  of  his  cottage;  his 
pleadings  were  not  heard;  his  cottage, 
where  industry  had  assembled  many  com- 
forts, was  pillaged  of  them,  and  then  set  on 
fire.  His  wife  ran  through  the  crowd  to 
assure  herself  of  her  husband**  safety. 
She  beheld  his  bleeding  body  deprived  of 
life.  She  threw  herself,  with  her  little  in- 
fant,  upon  it,  while  those  who  had  wrooght 
her  misery,  perhaps  stung  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  it,  assaulted  her  with  abusive 
language,  and  threatened  to  kill  her ;  '*and 
I  wished/'  said  she,  <«  that  they  woald  kill 
me."  Tom  Duffey,  called  the  &iry,  had 
come  from  Dublin  that  morning  to  the 
house  of  his  sister,  whose  husband,  Paddy 
Kelly,  kept  a  carman's  inn.     Paddy  wasa 

Seoman,  and  had  been  engaged  to  the 
attle  of  Kilcttllen,  on  the  side  of  govern- 
ment, where  report .  said  he  bad  fallen. 
His  wife,  agonized  with  suspenae  and 
horror,  yet  extracted  some  little  comfort 
in  assuring  herself  and  her  children  of  pro- 
tection by  reason  of  those  circomatances. 
Her  grief  was  mingled  with  astonishment, 
and  lieightened  to  frenzy,  when  she  found 
she  had  deceived  herself.  Her  brother, 
poor  Tom  Duffey,  was  murdered;  her 
ner  house  was  plundered  and  burnt ;  and 
her  little  daughter,  on  seeing  her  brother's 
dead  l>ody,  fell  into  fits  which  fttftened 
upon  her.  The  old  highlander,  Piolay 
M^CIane,  now  on  the  verge  of  his  hundred 
and  tenth  year,  heard  once  more  the  sound 
of  war,  and  saw  the  weapon  of  destnurtioo ; 
but  for  the  first  time  saw  it  aimed  at  his 
unarmed  breast.  A  nother  soldier  arrested 
the  stroke,  telling  his  comrade,  that  he 
would  never  serve  the  king  as  long  aa  that 
old  man  had  done. 

Our  poor  Dr.  Francis  Johnson  had  suf- 
fered much  with  fatigue  and  anxiety  for 
these  three  days,  ate  and  slept  but  little, 
and  on  the  26th  coming  into  M.  and  A. 
D.'s  quite  exhausted,  he  declared  that  his 
firm  belief  tliat  he  should  fall  by  one  party 
or  the  other,  adding  he  did  not  care  how 
soon.  They  wanted  him  to  lie  down  and 
try  for  a  litUe  rest,  but  his  agitated  mind 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  any.  This 
morning  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  not  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  himself.  I  saw  him 
walking  with  a  crowd  of  aoldiers,  in  his 
yeomanry  dress;  I  thought  he  was  in 
fk^iendahip  with  them.  I  knew  not  that 
they  pressed  the  ends  of  their  wamkt^  en 
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hla  feet  as  he  walked,  and  by  thus  tor- 
menting him  shewed  how  little  mercy  he 
had  to  expect  from  them.      The  crowd 
stopped  before  M.  and  A/s  shop-door — the 
tumult  was  loud — ^I  believed  they  called  it 
a  court-martial — an  officer  asked  my  hus- 
band liad  tiie  Doctor  been  at  the  battle  of 
Narraghmore,  he  assured  him  he  had  not. 
C.  C*  stood  by  him,  and  begged  to  have 
him  taken  to    the    Colonel.     What   his 
friends  said  was  disregarded,  the  young 
men,  prisoners,  past  by — he  appealed  to 
theui-^tfaey  passed  on  m  silence — and  the 
bloody  work  began.    The  dragoons  hacked 
him  ufith  their  swonU — he  was  alone  and 
unarmed — 1  believe  he  had  never  raised 
his  hand  to  injure  any    one.      Captain 
Sandys,    who   afterwards    lost  his  life  at 
Vinegar  hill,  took  hb  part  in  this  businesi ; 
so  many  swords,  bayonets,  and  at  length 
a  musket,  could  not  be  long  in  bringing 
the  life  of  an  unarmed  man  to  an  end — he 
felL     It  was  a  short  time  before  this  that 
a  soldier  came  into  our  parlour,  and  with 
a  kind  of  bitter  smile  told  me  they  were 
going  to  hang  the  Doctor—I  said  I  hoped  not, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  my  children,  and  re- 
moved little  Deborah  from  a  window.  Our 
little  girl,  Mary  Nolan,  entered,  crying, 
and  said  the  Doctor  was  shot.  I  started  up, 
and  contradicted  her-*just  then  the  trum- 
pet sounded  a  retreat — ^the  window  near 
my  bed-side  had  for  some  time  caused  me 
a  dread  which  I  could  not  account  for,  but 
by  having  heard  of  persons  shot  through 
windows.      To  this  window  I  went  me- 
chanically, and  saw  stretched  before  it,  on 
his  back*  the  friend  I  had  known  from  my 
childhood,  my  neighbour,  my  physician, 
— ^his  arms  were  extended,  a  large  wound 
on  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his  once 
graceful  form  and  intelligent  countenance 
disfigured  by  more  than  the  horrors  of 
death.    I  got  but  one  look — ^I  cried  aloud, 
and  A.  D.  took  me  away ;  we  went  to  the 
back  apartments,  the  glass  of  the  window 
was  hot  with  the  reflection  of  the  burning 
houses — but  we  looked  on  them  with  some- 
thing like  composure,  for  my  husband  was 
safe,  and  having  got  leave  to  save  his  house 
and  offices,  was,  with  what  assistance  he 
eould  procnre,    stripping    the    adjoining 
thatch.    Had  our  offices  not  been  slatei^ 
these  exertions  probably  would  have  been 
vain,  and  we  also  should  have  been  house- 
less, for  the  unchecked  flames  rose  in 
dreadful  spires,  and  the  crash  of  falling 
rooft   caused   a  dreadful    sdund.      The 
morning  was  balmy,  beaatiful,  and  mild ; 

booateoua  Nature  smiled  sweedy  upon  x^ 


rich  with  the  treasures  of  a  benign  Creator; 
the  unbridled  passions  of  men  alone  de- 
formed the  scene. 

Captain  Palmer,  naturally  good-natured, 
was  peculiarly  desirous  to  preserve  every 
body,  and  every  thing  in  the  vale  he  loved  so 
well.  On  his  return  from  his  frui  dess  endea- 
vours to  save  H.  H.*s  house,  he  learned  the 
Doctor's  danger,and  hastened  to  prevent  it; 
alas,  he  came  too  late  for  that  purpose,  but 
he  rescued  John  Miles,  who  ^as  in  those 
hands  yet  reeking  with  blood,  and  appa- 
rently ready  to  take  his  life,  while,  speech* 
less  with  terror  at  beholding  the  sad  spec- 
tacle before  him,  he  could  not  articulate 
one  word.  When  he  and  Tom  Park  were 
called  down  to  assist  in  saving  our  offices, 
with  that  hurry  and  vehemence  which  the 
occasion  required,  they  believed  it  was  a 
summons  to  death,  which  they  dared  not 
disobey,  and  I  can  never  reflect  upon  their 
sensations  without  compassion.  Priest 
Cullen,  justly  apprehensive  for  his  own 
life,  had  requested  one  of  my  brother's 
coats,  wherewith  to  disguise  himself,  but 
ere  it  was  brought  ran  to  Boakefield,  and 
hid  in  one  of  the  clumps  of  the  lawn, 
while  officers  were  refreshing  themselves 
in  the  parlour,  and  soldiers  were  scattered 
about  the  house,  wlio  seemed  to  thirst  for 
hb  blood.  His  safety  surely  was  deeply 
earned  by  Ms  feelings  at  that  time  I  After 
the  trumpet  had  sounded  a  retreat,  a  sol- 
dier shot  one  of  our  pigs,  for  which  he 
was  tied  to  a  car,  we  heanl,  and  lashed  I 

The  progress  of  the  army  on  the  way 
they  now  went,  was  impeded  by  a  tree, 
purposely  felled  by  the  insurgents,  a  day 
or  two  before.  Some  of  the  soldiers  availed 
themselves  of  this  delay-  to  return  to  the 
village  and  renew  the  work  of  plunder — 
this  alarmed  C.  C.  on  our  account.  They 
were  over-loaded  with  plunder,  and  as 
they  threw  some  away,  a  paper  was  disco- 
vered in  a  work-bag,  containing  a  list  of 
names,  which  roused  suspicion.  C.  C. 
looked  at  the  paper,  and  quickly  convinced 
them  that  their  suspicions  were  unfounded 
— while  his  heart  was  wrung  in  secret-* 
for  this  paper,  in  my  handwriting,  dis- 
played the  charades  and  rebusses  with 
which  we  had  amused  ourselves,  in  one  of 
our  past  happy  evenings,  with  a  list  of 
explanations,  and  he  feared  lest  those  who 
had  returned  might  have  plundered  and 
murdered  us,  while  the  pain  of  such  an 
apprehension  would  be  quickened  by  the 
contrast  with  the  convivial  hour.  Thus 
Homer  heightens  our  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Hectori  by  pointing  him  to  our  view 
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as  flying  from  hit  destroyer  by  those  foon- 
tains-^ 

<*  Where  Trojan  datncf,  ere  yet  alanned  by  Oieece, 
Watird  their  fair  garments  in  the  dayi  of  peace." 

•  ••♦•# 

No«r  the  gust  was  over-^l  was  silent 
•— «ll  was  sad.  Oar  houseless  tenants 
were  sheltered  in  our  part  of  the  house. 
We  sat  down  with  M.  and  A. ;  the  closed 
window-shutter  concealed  our  dead  friend 
from  us.  M.  D.  pale  as  death,  shook  the 
table  which  supported  her  arm  with  her 
excessive  trembling,  and  when  A.  saw  the 
body  carried  along,  and  thrown  over  the 
little  wall  at  the  comer,  where  the  elm 
tree  once  stood,  her  cry  of  grief  was  heart- 
piercing.  The  report  of  the  soldiers  in« 
tending  to  return,  made  his  neighbonrs 
afraid  to  shelter  his  remuns.  Here  they 
were  caretuUy  watched,  for  the  swine, 
snuffing  blood,  were  waiting  to  make  a  hor- 
rid repast*  The  first  use  we  made  of  our 
minds?  retumingstrength,  was  to  visit  Maria 
Johnson.  She,  her  children,  and  her  sister, 
were  at  M.  H.'s.  She  knew  not  that  her 
husband  was  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
nor  that  they  were  his  enemies,  till  Oliver 
Hannan,  one  of  the  Tyrone  militia,  came 
raging  to  M.  H.'s  house,  boasting  that  the 
Dr.  was  shot,  and  calling  for  his  wife  that 
he  might  cut  oflP  her  head     She  sank  down 

*  For  several  months  thers  was  little  sale  for 
bacon  made  in  Ireland,  from  the  well-founded 
dread  of  the  bogs  havii^  fed  upon  the  flesh  of 
Den. 


upon  her  knees  in  a  state  which  baffles  all 
description;  her  sister  was  little  better; 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  beautiful  babes 
touched  even  the  hearts  of  the  aoldien, 
who  endeavoured  to  sootlie  their  distress. 
When  I  saw  them  looking  so  sweet,  so  in- 
nocent, so  sorrowful,  I  could  not  bear  it. 
I  went  into  the  garden:  thither  the 
doctor's  servant  followed  me,  to  advise 
what  should  be  done  with  her  naasters 
body.  We  concluded  on  having  him 
buried  in  the  grave-yard  without  loss  of 
time,  in  what  clothes  were  left  upon  him  • 
for  his  corpse  was  plundered  as  well  ashij 
house.  We  sate  with  the  widow.  There 
was  no  motive  for  consolation  to  be  urged 
In  this  dreadful  calamity,  we  could  only 
weep  abundantly  with  her :  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  us  that  she  could  weep.  No  harsher 
expression  escaped  her  than,  ^  Ah,  it  was 
a  cruel  enemy  I '  Her  little  Elixa  sprang 
into  the  room,  threw  her  arms  about  her 
mother's  neck,  and,  in  a  tone  which  be- 
spoke the  anguish  of  her  little  heart,  ex- 
claimed, «*  What  shall  we  do  for  my  poor 
father  I"  He  was  one  of  the  tenderest  of 
fathers  as  well  as  of  husbands  :  his  little 
daughters  were  his  pride  and  delight,  and 
his  family,  indudiDg  his  sister-in-law,  loved 
him  with  reciprocal  affection.  I  caught 
myself  saying,  **  Why  are  these  things 
permitted?**  and  I  thought  that  if  the 
murderer  saw  what  I  then  saw,  his 
oonscienoe  would  compel  him  to  cry  out, 
**Mj  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bearr 
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THE    HINDOO    MAIDEN. 

Very  beanttfiil  is  the  snperstidon  of  the  Hindoo  firln,  which  leadi  them  to  believe  that  a 
lighted  lamp  placed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  will,  la  its  coune  down  the  stream,  denote 
the  fate  of  an  absent  lover. 


*' Ab,  Hindoo  maiden,  where  so  fast. 
Or  what's  the  feeble  light  Uiou  bc»rest  | 

Wb^  look  so  pale  as  if  tlwu  had  paased. 
From  all  that  in  the  world  is  dearest?" 

"  My  Selim,  he  is  fiv  away, 
And  now  is  on  the  billows  tost, 

And  I  am  left  at  home  to  pray, 
To  weep,  and  fear  my  Selim's  lost." 

Her  silver  lamp  she  sends  to  go 
Upon  the  Ganges  regal  stream ; 

It  soon  will  tell  of  ioy  or  woe, 
As  lifcs  or  dies  its  thiy  bsna. 


Oh,  mark  how  swift  it  glides  away, 
Lilce  all  ow  dreams  of  happiness  | 

There  now  •  light  wave  dims  Its  ray. 
But  see — ^it  lives  her  hopes  to  bless. 

<<  Yes,  he  is  safe.     My  Hinda,  dear, 
Thy  Selim*8  safe,  thy  Selim's  here; 
He  has  returned  from  the  stormy  wave 
To  bless  his  love,  his  love  to  save." 

"  Then  away,  swavi  to  onr  happy  bowtfr, 
Where  thy  song  and  smile  shatt  bless  each  hear, 
Where  the  butterfly,  queen  of  asue  hue. 
Sports  in  the  4awsr  enps  wet  with  dew.**. 
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It  is  right  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  long  after 
institutions  for  teaching  the  principles  of 
law  as   a  science,  had  been  founded  iu 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in   the    American   States,   and    afler 
jurisprudence  had  become  an  ordinary  part 
of  general  education,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  had  been  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  the  people  elsewhere,  no  effectual  mea- 
sure  had  ever  been  adopted  to  assist,  much 
less  to  establish  a  public  system  of  legal 
education  in  Ireland.     The  attention  of 
government  was  at  length  called  to  this 
most  important  subject,  by  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on.  Education  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  made  in  the  year  I8d8» 
and  in  which  the  '^  deficiency  of  institu-* 
tions  for  the  regular  study  of  law"  was 
noticed.  Deficiency ! — ^non-existence  would 
have  been  the  word  in  truth  descriptive  of 
the  fact.      Independently   of  the   injury 
sustained  by  the  country,  in  the  neglect 
of  the  study  of  this  important  science,  as 
applicable  to  legislative»  diplomatic,  and 
constitutional  questions,  and  the  miseries 
inflicted  by  bad  and  erroneous  legishition, 
the  work  of  men  utterly  uninstructed  in 
the  principles,  on  which  wjse  and  just  legis- 
lation can  alone  proceed,— -parents    and 
others,  interested  on  bebaif  of  young  men, 
about  to  adopt  the  Law  as  a  profession^ 
felt  sensibly  the  want  of  a  publie  schooli 
where  those  under  their  care  might  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  its  rudiments,  and 
the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  difiicult  undertaking ;  while 
all  who  took  any  interest  in  the  subject  of 
education  generally,  could  not  but  deplore 
the  utter   indifference   and  apathy,  with 
which  those  who  possessed  the  power  and 
means  of  supplying  so  great  a  want,  ap- 
peared to  regard  the  subject     At  length 
the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  a  private  indi- 
vidualy  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dub- 
lin Law  Institute,  in  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
year  1839 ;  its  objects  were  declared  to  be, 

**  To  meet  the  slmott  vniveml  public  demand 
for  a  preparatory  system  of  legal  eduratiott ;  to 
elevate  Hie  standard  of  knowledge  in  both  branches 
of  the  legal  profession  ;  to  cultivate  diligence  ;  to 
encourage  the  study  of  law  as  a  science ;  to  ena- 
ble the  jnaior  membem  of  die  profession  to  ptrti- 
cipate  la  tbagukbuieeof  ^  e^tperienced*" 


A  superintending  council,  composed  of 
the  Law  Ofiicers  and  Queen's  Counsel,  was 
formed  for  the  direction  of  the  Institute* 
which    was    divided    into   four  principal 
schools,  or  departments,  namely,  "  Com- 
mon Law,"  "  Equity,"  «  Conveyancing," 
and  "  Medical  Jurisprudence."     The  pro- 
fessional eminence  and  high  attainments 
of  the  gentlemen  who  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorships, ensured  the  adoption  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  systems  of  instruction, 
both  by  lectures  and  examination;  numbers 
came  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, for  the  first  time  presented  to  them 
in  Ireland  ;  and  the  perfect  success  which 
has  attended  the  first  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute, is  a  convincing  proof  oii^  the  genuine 
utility  of  its  objects,    and  the  necessity 
which  called  it  into  existence.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  adduce  arguments,  or  au- 
thority, to  ensure  the  public  support  and 
encouragement  for  nn  institution  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  are  obvious;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract  from 
a  very  valuable  letter,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Wyse,  the  member  for  Waterford,  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Institute,  which  well  ex- 
plains, and  in  clear  and  forcible  language, 
what  has  been  for  some  time  the  general 
impression  on  this  subject  The  honorable 
and  learned  member  thus  expresses  him- 
himself: — 

**  So  early  as  1832,  when  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tion  of  National  £ducalion,  the  subject  engaged 
my  attention.  In  1838,  I  suggested  the  recom- 
mendation \rhich  appears  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Irish  Education.  I  had  long  considered 
it  not  only  as  an  instrument  of  value  tor  improve- 
ing  the  profession,  but  as  an  essential  portion  of 
any  plan,  which  aimed  at  the  character  of  a  well 
graduated  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  in- 
struction. Reiiaoning  a  priori,  and  from  analogies 
between  it  and  other  professions,  there  oppcared 
to  me  no  reason  why  the  legal  profession  should 
be  subjected  to  an  exclusion  from  that  syttematic 
course  of  special  teaching,  deemed  so  essential 
I  by  every  otner.  No  profession  exercises  upon 
the  community  influences  more  general,  direct,  or 
energetic.  On  the  qualificatians,  moral  and  mental, 
of  it«  members,  depend  the  lives,  properties,  and 
characters  of  every  class,  in  these  countries.  Nor 
is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  existing  system,  or  want  of  system,  to 
say  that  under  it,  as  much  acuteness  of  intellect 
and  purity  of  character  is  displayed  in  this  profes- 
sion, a«  in  any  other  i  still  less  can  X  admit,  that  the 
public  wants  will  always  produce  aa  nbiuidant 
supply,  or  the  puMicdiscrinunation  guard  against 
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•11  ttbuie,  of  legal  Islent  Were  auch  ponUiont 
true,  the  wbolv  of  our  system  in  reference  to  the 
other  profeftnions  n-ould  be  a  downright  solecism. 
It  would  foDow,  that  our  noliritude  and  precau- 
tions for  their  improvenieiit,  \v«t  a  i^ratuicouii  ab* 
surdity  {  and  the  lari^er  the  opening,  and  the  freer 
the  trade,  to  all  kinds  of  ignorance  and  quackery, 
the  lietter.  If  we  have  done  ejiou};h  for  the  Bar.  we 
have  done  too  much  for  them  t  if  only  enough  fur 
them,  we  have  done  too  little  for  the  Kar.  The  argo- 
ipent  io  favor  of  purely  prt\*ate  or  self  .instruction, 
holds  good  in  one  in«tiir)ce  ns  well  as  the  otlier« 
£ither  have  regular  institution]*  for  the  ac(|uisitioo 
of  legal  knowledge,  or  get  rid  of  those  eKtoblished 
lor  the  acquisition  of  medical  and  theological. 

*<  From  chia  epiuion,  and  the  reaaoa  upon  which 
it  is  grounded,  I  believe  no  country  dissents  but 
our  own.  In  cverv  other,  a  long  and  laborious 
course  of  well  regulated  study,  concluded  by  ex- 
aminations  bearing  on  that  counc,  are  held  to  be 
tbe  SMS  ^i  U4M  tests  for  adouasion  to  a  nrofes* 
aioa,  which  thev,  in  common  with  us,  consider  aa 
pre-eminently  *  learned.*  They  have  not  discovered 
the  magic  of  certain  dinners,  under  certain  roofs, 
on  the  payment  ofu  certain  amount  of  fees,  at  cer- 
tain stated  periods,  nor  do  they  regard  intellectual 
proofs  as  totally  unimportant,  when  the  object 
aimed  at  is  purely  intellectual.  The  second  greal 
faculty,  in  every  foreign  University,  is  that  of 
Jurisprtidence ;  a  Law  College  or  Institute  in 
Itself,  of  the  nio«t  ample  kind,  and  capable  of  any 
degree  of  development,  required  by  the  eonstantly 
enereasing  wants  and  demands  of  society.  They 
form  not  merely^  lawmen  but  men,  not  tradesmen 
or  mechanists,  in  their  profe«siun,  but  thinkers. 
Our  legislature  is  of  itself,  the  mostt  convincing 
proof  of  the  want  of  these  qualifications." 

Thete  are  the  opinions  of  a  gentlemaii 
who  has  devoted  much  though^^to  the  subject 
of  education,  and  will  be  read  with  tiie  at* 
tention  to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled. 
Several  leading  members  of  the  Bar  have 
also  written  letters  sanctioning  the  under- 
taking, and  consenting  to  act  upon  the 
council.  Those  written  by  Mr.  Gilmore, 
and  the  present  Attorney-General,  we 
select  as  peculiarly  deserving  attention. 
Mr-  Gilmore«  whose  high  professional 
character  renders  ^his  opinion  valuable, 
candidly  alludes  to  the  difficulties  which 
he  himself  had  to  encounter,  in  his  early 
study  of  the  Law ;  difficulties  which  few  ever 
so  ably  and  completely  overcame.  The  let- 
ter of  the  learned  gentleman  is  as  follows : 

*'  I  feel  a  deen  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a 
sincere  wish  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  In 
ray  younger  da^  I  hare  often  lamented  that  there 
was  no  institution  of  this  description,  of  which 
the  law  student  might  avail  himself.  If  inserting 
my  name  as  a  member  of  the  council,  shall  be  con* 
sidered  as  of  any  use,  I  shall  be  moat  happy  to 
have  it  inserted,  or  to  contribute  in  any  way  in 
my  power  to  the  success  of  thb  ri asT  attempt 

WHICH  UAS  BKBir  MADE    IN  THIS  COJSIKTRY  TO 
TBACH  LAW  AS  A  SCtElTCB." 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  also 
manifests  a  zealous  interest  in  the  success 

of  the  lostitttte  i  and  the  truth  of  the 


remarks  contained  In  it,  will  be  assented  to 
by  every  person  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  right  honourable  gentlemaa 
writes  as  follows: — 

''  I  never  convert  on  the  subject  of  legal  edu- 
cation with  a  professional  man  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  who  did  not  concur  with  roe 
in  deploring  the  enormous  waste  of  prieelesa,  be- 
cause irrecoverable  time,  lost  in  the  early  years 
of  a  lawyer's  reading.  It  is  not  until  we  hare 
Uvifthed  much  labour  in  a  course  of  study  In  which 
one -half  is  not  ahrays  understood,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder  a  large  portion  is  ill  arranged,  and  tbere« 
fore  soon  forgotten,  that  we  begin  to  learn  how 
we  ought  to  have  tracked  our  way. 

'*  Such  a  scheme  a^  this  which  the  projectors 
of  the  Law  School  have  liegun,  roust,  !f  well  t^up. 
ported,  and  well  worked,  do  much  towards  sap. 
plying  to  learners  of  the  law  the  want  of  aaafe 
and  early  guide  ;  and  teach  him  how  to  secure  the 
two  great  objects  of  a  student,  method  in  his 
studies,  and  economy  of  his  time. 

'^  It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  undertakiwg  of  this 
sort,  though  it  might,  and  I  trust  would  succeed 
without  the  aid  of  any  but  the  instructors  and  thdr 
pupils,  yet  requires  in  its  infancy,  not  only  the 
sympathy,  but  wfaat  that  sympathy  omgtit  to 
prompt,  the  active  and  pefsevering  support  of 
those  nenbera  of  the  profession,  who  do  not  nsedv 
or  cannot  sedc,  the  instruction  it  affords. " 

Mr.  Pigott's  observation  is  moat  tme, 
that  the  Institute  requires  in  its  infancy, 
much  sympathy  and  support,  and  it  would 
be  a  reproach  indeed,  if  it  were  to  fail  by 
reason  of  neglect  on  theXpart  of  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Ear.  This  lend*  to 
another  topic  to  which  we  are  desirous  of 
adverting,  namely,  the  necetaity  of  some 
measures  being  adopted  to  render  the 
Law  school  pennanent,  and  to  provide 
certain  and  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
profiesiors.  It  appears  that  some  time 
since,  an  application  was  made  for  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation ;  and  with  a  view  of 
interesting  the  members  of  the  gov^n- 
ment  in  its  favour,  a  deputation  from  the 
Institute  waited  on  Lord  Morpeth — 

"  Amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Wyse,  Cbahoaan  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  Irelsnd* 
Mr.  Lynch,  Mr.  Tennent,  Mr.  Serjeant  Curry, 
and  several  other  members  of  parliament. 

<^BIr.  Wyse  called  the  attention  of  or  d 
Morpeth  to  the  total  want  of  system  in  leful  edu^ 
cation,  which  existed  in  Ireland  up^  to  1886.  the 
only  counUy  in  Europe,  so  circumstanced,  «t  the 
period  the  Select  Committee  on  education  made 
their  report.  He  also  called  to  his  lordship's  re- 
eolleetion,  the  recommendation  of  that  committee 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  law 
school  in  Ireland,  in  oider  to  meet  a  defidencyso 
generally  admitted  to  exist,  obsernng  that 
the  only  attempt  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  sugjsestion  of  the  committee,  originated 
in  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Law  Institute, 
an  establishment  now  in  active  operation 
under  the  sanction  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Irisb  Bar,  affording  preparatory 
and  practicsl  jasttuctipn  in  4«taU  to  e%hl  dasscs 
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of  Btudent8«  under  the  regular  and  immediate  di- 
rection of  four  high] J  approved  profetsora  and  two 
assistant  lecturera.  Mr.  Wyse  stated  to  his  lord* 
ship  that  the  object  of  the  deputation,  and  those 
who  accompanied  him,  being  to  obtain  •  charter 
of  incorporation  for  the  institution,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  n  system  of  leg[al  education  in  Ireland, 
he  felt  eonSdenl  no  objection,  conld  be  offered-* 
more  particularly  as  it  was  not  the  desire  of  those 
who  sought  the  charter  to  render  attendance  im- 
perative at  this  school  in  order  to  entitle  the  student 
to  admiaaion  into  either  branch  of  the  profession, 
—Icanng  aiieh  attendance  perfectly  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

"  Lord  Morpeth  expressed  his  opinion  to  be 
roost  favourable  to  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
deputation,  but  suggested  the  propriety  of  having 
the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  and  law  ofllcers  in 
Ireland  upon  the  subject|  before  pledging  himself 
to  any  course.'* 

We  cannot  of  conne  be  aware,  whether 
any  further  steps  have  been  taken  to  effect 
BO  desirable  an  object ;  but  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate an  J  tnsnnnountable  obstacle  to  its 
attainment.  Charters  hare  been  freely 
granted  to  similar  foundations  in  London, 
and  we  know  no  substantial  objection  to 
granting  one  in  Dublin.  We  concede  the 
propriety  of  considering  the  subject  care- 
fully, and  the  possibility  of  preliminary  ar« 
rangements  being  necessary  before  a 
charter  can  be  expected;  but  they 
appear  to  us  to  be  mere  matters  of  detail, 
capable  of  speedy  settlement  between  the 
government  and  the  managers,  and  that 
ultimately  it  must  be  deemed  expedient  to 
grant  one  to  the  Institute.  In  reference  to 
any  publie  endowment,  we  apprehend  that 
greater  difficulties  present  themselves; 
some  funds  will,  however,  be  indispensable. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  pro- 
fessors, possessed  of  the  learning  and  ex- 
perience which  distinguish  the  several  gen- 
tlemen who  at  present  occupy  their  respec- 
tive chairs  with  so  much  honour  to  them- 
selves, can  continue  to  devote  their  time 
unrewarded ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is 
unlikely  that  successors  can  be  procured 
equally  qualified,  and  equally  disinterested; 
to  secure  a  succession  of  competent 
professors  in  future,  a  fund  adequate  to 
the  purpose  will  be  required.  An 
application  ought,  we  think,  be  made  to 
the  Benchers  of  tlie  Queen's  Inns  for 
pecuniary  assbtance,  and  the  public  made 
acquainted  with  the  result.  We  are 
not,  we  confess,  very  sanguine  in  our  hopes 
that  a  body  which  has  hitherto  done  much 
to  impede,  will,  all  at  once,  bestir  itself  to 
promote  or  advance  legal  education  in  Ire- 
land :  but  an  opportunity  should  be  afibrded 
to  the  Benchers,  of  which  if  they  neglect  to 
avail  themselvesy  the  utter  helplessness  of 
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theconcem  over  which  they  preside,  will  be 
made  manifest  They  have  hitherto  com- 
mitted great  waste  of  resources,  which  ought 
to  have  been  applied  to  purposes  beneficial 
to  the  public,  and  all  remonstrance  may  fail 
to  excite  remorse,  or  to  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  duty;  but  as  a  medium  through 
which  public  opinion  b  expressed,  we  caa 
declare  with  certainty,  that  the  time  has  at 
last  arrived  when  further abuseof  their  trust 
is  sure  to  provoke  the  odium  it  deserves^  and 
(what  is  more  effectual)  to  receive  the  correc- 
tion it  requires.  The  experiment  should 
therefore  be  made,  and  the  utility  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Society  of  the  Kbg's  Inns,  as  a 
means  of  legal  education,  properly  tested. 
It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Benchers,  togive 
permanence  to  a  system  of  regular  instrac- ' 
tion,  affording  to  the  studento  the  practical ' 
advantages  of  lectures,  to  thelrteachers  the 
control  of  examinations,  and  applying  the 
incentiveto  study  which  emulation  ever  ere-  * 
ates.  The  plans  of  instruction  have  received 
the  approval  of  all  the  professora  of  Law  and ' 
Jurisprudence  in  London.  The  opinions 
of  Professors  Empson  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  Bollock  of  King^s  College,  are 
worth  extracting.  The  former,  referring 
to  the  Dublin  Institute,  admiU  that 

"  The  authority  and  sanction  under  which  it  is 
commendng  iu  labours,  give  it  an  advantage 
which  no  ezperioMnt  of  the  kind  in  England  has 
ever  enjovcd.  And  if  it  is  put  in  connexion  with 
the  London  Univeraitj,  the  influence  and  oo-ope. 
ration  of  the  two  institutions  miaht  be  expected 
in  time  to  operate  very  benefidaily  on  the  Law 
Students  of  both  eountries.  The  course  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  is  already  much  more  regular 
and  complete ;  but  the  opportunity  of  attending 
good  Law  Lectures,  with  the  control  of  examina- 
tions,  and  the  encouragementof  honourB,(altho^gh 
*left  optional  on  the  part  of  students,)  will  be  • 
great  improvement,  upon  the  entire  negleet  into 
which  the  Judges  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  have  al- 
lowed legal  education  to  fall  in  England." 

The  latter  very  truly  observes  ^— 

^  There  is  one  point  in  which  our  institutions 
in  London  have,  I  think,  an  advantage,  '  to  wit/ 
the  means  of  perpetuitv.  I  should  m  gUd  if  you 
can  effect  for  your  Dublin  Law  Institute  the  like 
capacity.  The  defect,  In  this  respect,  is  the  only 
unsatisfactory  matter  which  ai^ggMts  itself  to  me 
in  considering  your  plan,  lest  what  has  been  so 
well  originated,  haa  so  well  progressed,  and  really 
promises  such  fair  results,  should,  from  the  mere 
want  of  the  principles  of  self-perpetuation,  have 
an  untimely  termination  of  its  gooa  oiBeea.** 

We  are  truly  desirous  that  the  Institute 
should  be  permanent,  but  most  averse  to  its 
being  put  in  connection  with  the  London, 
or  any  other  University.  What  we  want  for 
the  Irish  Bar  is,  education  at  home,  and 
we  take  an  interest  in  the  Law  Institute,  for 
the  valuable  assistance  that  it  is*  likely  to 
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afford  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  in  pro« 
curing  the  abolition  of  the  gross  injustice  in- 
flicted upon  ourLawBtudent8,by  compelling 
them  <*  to  serve  terms*' in  London.  Thelatter 
is  a  compulsion  which  can  only  be  justi- 
fied upon  the  principle,  that  they  have  there 
an  opportunity  ofreceiving  a  superior  legal 
education,  to  what  they  can  obtain  at  home. 
This,  if  it  ever  were,  at  all  events,  can  be 
no  longer  the  case;  and  we  protest  against 
the  conliiuiaiice  of  a  system  which  would 
be  ludicrous  for  its  absurdity,  if  it  were  not 
a  monstrous  inconvenience  and  expense,  an 
irreparable  loss  of  valuable  time,  and  a 
badge  of  subjection  unsufferably  offensive. 
The  statute  which  originated  this  nuisance 
is  the  d3rd  of  Henry  the  VIII,  sect  2.  It 
enacts  in  language  sufficiently  quaint,  that 
no  person,  except  the  parties  litigant,  <<  shall 
be  admitted  or  allowed  as  a  pleader  in  any 
of  the  four  courts,  or  to  make  or  exhibit  in 
any  of  said  four  courts  any  declaration  or 
bill,  plea  in  bar,  replication  or  rejoinder, 
or  give  evidence  to  any  jury,  unless  it  be 
for  the  King,  or  to  do  any  other  thing  in 
said  courts  which  customarily  hath  been 
done  by  one  learned  in  the  King's  law,  but 
such  person  as  shall  be  at  one  or  several 
times  by  the  space  of  years  at  the  least  de- 
murrant  and  resiarU  in  one  of  the  Inns  of 
court  in  England,  staying,  practising,  or  en- 
deavouring to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws."  It  is  well  known  that  no  plan  of  educa- 
tion exists  in  those  Inns  of  Court ;  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  the  act  Is,  however, 
held  to  be  performed  by  eating  a  certain 
number  of  dinners  in  each  term — three, 
we  believe,  is  the  qualifying  number, — 
this  proceeding  is  supposed,  in  the  words 
of  th^  act,  to  amount  to  *'  studying, 
practising,  or  endeavouring  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws ;"  and  for  this  sa- 
lutary purpose,  young  Irishmen  (remark- 
able for  discretion)  are  compelled  to  be 
**  demurrant  and  resiant"  in  London,  at 
an  age  the  most  suited  for  the  acquisition 


of  knowledge,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  liable  to  be  devoted  to  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure.      Some  students, 
it  is  true,  take  care  not  to  be  **  demurrant 
and  resiant"  for  years,  and  contrive  to  be 
merely,  as  it  were,  <<  levant  and  couchant" 
in  the  great  metropolis  of  Eogiiind,  for 
very  few  days  indeed,  usually  comprising 
the  three  last  days  of  Easter,  and  Uie  three 
first  of  Trinity  terras,  upon  which  they 
present  themselves  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ho- 
norable Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  frequently 
by   proxies,   and  thus  render  a  suitable 
obedience  to  the  statute.     While  othen, 
in  the  hope  of  studying,  practising,  or 
endeavouring  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  law,  incur  the  expense  of  a  residence 
in    London,   and  of  a  pupi^ge    in  tiie 
ehambers  of  an  English  conveyaoeer,  or 
special  pleader,  where  they  pay  large  ku 
for  permission  to  copy  forms,  and  prece- 
dents of  deeds,   and  pleadings — the  old 
lumber   of  an    office  I — the  meaning  of 
which  they  cannot  comprehend^  and  whick 
their  learned  tutor  generally  considers  it 
unnecessary  to  explain.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  most  instances  this  is  a  true  repre* 
sentation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  time 
of  a  student  is  passed  in    ohambeis  ia 
London,   and  that  imposition  to  a  very 
great  extent  is  practised,  which  ought  to 
be  put  an  end  to.     Upon  enquiry  we  feel 
convinced,   that  no  remunerating  advan- 
tages are  obtained  by  the  Irish  Law  stu- 
dent for  the  time  and  money  eapepded 
in  this  manner,  and  it  will  afTurd  us  plea- 
sure to  co-operate  in  promoting,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  the  success  of  the 
Law  Institute,  which  is  well  oalcalated  to 
displace  a  i^ystem  so  utterly  ruinoMs  and 
absurd.    That  the  reading  of  the  student 
would  be  more  usefoJly  elucidated  by  ob* 
serving  the  practice  of  the    country,   of 
whidi  he  intends  to  seek,  and  hopes  ts 
obtain    professional    eroploymeoti  is»  we 
trust,  too  plain  for  argument. 


■  ,■  mmm  ^^^mmm»»mtk  i,^  ^  ^  ^  ^wm  »  ^^t^.^f.^j^g^fygy^ 
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STORIES    OP    THE    PYRENEES^No.    IV. 

THE   PRISONERS   ON    PAROLE. 
( CoMtiMud/rom  page  867.) 


<*Trc9b  orders,  nearly  the  first  expressions 
breathing   of  commoii  humanity  we  had 
been  the  objects  o(  with  the  exception  of 
tbose  of  the    poor  suttler-woman,   were 
obeyed.     A  coarse  mess  of  broth,  with 
bread  and  drink>  were  placed  before  us  by 
our  new-sprung  friend,  who  did  not  relax 
In  her  kindly  attentioos  ;  and  afler  having 
partaken  of  some  refreshment,  such  as  it 
was,  (our  Lady  help  me !  famished  even  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  find  it  good),  we  were 
flowed  a  still  greater  one — to  stretch  our- 
selvesi  each  on  a  pallet-bed,  where,  forget- 
ting pain  and  fatigue,  deaf  to  the  various 
noises  that  continued  to  surround  us,  we 
were  quickly  plunged  in  a  dreamlessly  un- 
conscious slumber.     But  brief  time,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  perhaps  concluded,  was 
given  us  to  indulge  in  this  unhoped  for 
blessing.     A  few  hours  only  had  passed, 
when  we  were  roughly  awakened,  and  told  to 
rise.    I  say  roughly,  though  I  must  add 
that,  m  any  case,  suoh  was  the  stillness  of 
our  repose,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  shake  us,  as  they  did  by  the  arm  and 
head,  and  that  rudely,  to  rouse  us  from 
the  deep  torpor  we  lay  in.      We  were 
shortly  on  our  legs,  and,  strange  to  tell,  I 
nastdiink— despite  our  sufferings,  longpri- 
Tations,  torment  and  excitement  both  of  body 
and  mind — ^with  a  renewal  of  strength  and 
spirits,  which  I  could  notaccount  for,  and  in- 
dieed  I  never  could  have  expected  in  myself, 
much  less  in  my  youthful  and  rather  delicate 
companion.      I  err  when  I  say  I  could  not 
account  for  the  circumstance ;  yes,  there 
is  one  way,  and  only  one,  my  young  friend, 
of  finding  the  reason  :  we  had  still  much  to 
go  through, — still  much  of  anxiety  and 
dread  suspense  to  bear  up  against, — and 
He  who  who  tempers  the  breeze  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  was,  in  mercy,  unwilling  we 
fl^uld  be  found  wanting  in  firmness  and 
endaringness  for  the  trial  and  the  shock. 
These  were  not,  I  am  ashamed  to  avow,  my 
thoughts  then.    I  was  young,  confident, 
ted  proud  of  heart.     I  referred  all  this  to 
nyself;  lattributedmy  returned  vigour,  my 
ftesh-eome  flow  of  energy  and  force,  to  my 


courage,  to  my  daringness,  unmindful  of 
the  true  source  whence  only  they  could  be 
derived.  I  have  had  time  to  be  too  often, 
unfortunately,  and  too  bitterly  undeceived. 
The  lessons  ofexperience  which  it  has  been 
granted  me  to  profit  by,  have  taught  me 
other  things.  In  this,  my  declining  age, 
with  limbs  bending  fast  to  the  grave, 
and  a  mind  that  thinks  of,  or  is  scarcely 
able  to  feel  for  aught  but  the  past,  I  have 
learned  full  well  to  deem  far  differently  of 
myself,  and  the  power  that  alone  upheld  me 
through  this,  and  the  other  trying  moments 
of  my  chequered  turmoiling  life ;  and  in  all 
humility  of  heart  and  truth,  I  confess  the 
vanity,  the  utter  nothingness  of  my  pre- 
sumption, and  acknowledge  that  here,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  that  good  and  gra- 
cious hand  it  was  solely  that  directed, 
supported,  and  saved  me.  May  that  pre- 
sumption, with  the  many  errors  I  have  to 
atone  for,  find  the  pardon  it  so  little 
deserves." 

When  the  worthy  commandant  (and  it 
did  not  happen  him  unfrequently)  lapsed 
into  a  vein  of  religious  feeling,  he  became 
peculiarly  interesting.  His  words  were 
few  and  simple,  (I  fear  I  very  imperfectly 
transcribe  them],  but  there  was  a  sincerity, 
a  depth  of  real  sentiment  in  them,  as  far 
removed  from  enthusiasm  as  from  affecta- 
tion, that,  together  with  an  indescribable 
something  in  the  appearance  and  manner 
remaining  in  this  venerable  ruin  of  the 
once  gay,  elegant,  and  dashing  cavalier, 
that,  contrasted  with  their  import  and  ex- 
pression, rendered  them  most  touchingly 
impressive.  I  often,  at  such  moments, 
caught  myself  wishing  that  certain  ex- 
pounders of  certain  creeds  and  doctrines  of 
morality,  could  take  a  lesson  from  him,  and 
borrow  a  small  portion  of  all  this,  which 
might  well  stand  in  lieu  of  what  they  call 
their  ^^  unction  f  I  feel  convinced  they 
would  not  preach  the  worse  for  it,  nor 
would  their  flocks  prove  the  less  holy  ;  at 
the  least,  'twere  a  style  better  adapted  to 
edify,  if  not  to  gain  proselytes,  than  the 
more  approved  and  practised  one  of  deiding 
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wholetiI«  eondemiiaUon  (not  to  nie  the 
other  word)  in  voiee  of  thunder,  and  with 
gesture  of  avenging  angel,  alilce  on  the 
•inning  and  the  erring  :  but  I  digresi,  and 
beg  iMution  for  it. 

**  Where  was  I  ?**  reramed  the  ehevaliert 
after  a  panif  ,  during  which  he  looked  fix* 
ediy  downwards,  as  if  in  meditation,  it 
might  be  praver.  *^  Oh,  yes  I  I  recollect— > 
the  ^TtgapeL  Well,  as  I  said,  we  were 
quickly  on  our  feet  and  prepared  for  fur- 
ther chance,  or  rather  mischance;  lor 
verily  the  latter  seemed  all  we  had  possibly 
to  expect.  The  first  face  we  met  was  that 
of  the  Vi  vandiere.  *  Glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  much  np,  young  man,'  she  cried  to 
Juvigny,^— ^and  you  too,  Citizen  Captain,' 
she  added,  *what  say  yon  before  march- 
ing— ^you  are  tN>nnd  for  a  skarp  one' 
with  an  ennphasis  on  the  word) — *  to  another 
glass  of  my  Schnapps?  it  did  you  good 
last  night — ^you  may  stand  more  in  want 
of  it  again  this  morning.'  I  looked  hard  in 
the  woman's  countenance — ^it  was  full  of 
meaning«-»of  meaning  that  announced  no 
good.  *  Strange,'  1  thought,  *  this  worthy 
creature  should  feel  an  interest  in  us,  whom 
aheand  the  wholegang  must  look  upon  as  the 
worst  and  most  hateful  of  adversaries.'  In- 
stinctively I  pulled  out  my  purse,  which 
was  scantily,  yet  tolerably  stocked,  and 
stood  in  act  to  tender  it.  She  caught  the 
movement  almost  before  I  had  time  to  make 
it,  and  her  cheek  flushed.  *  Hands  away 
there  I  citizen  officer,'  she  cried, — *  hands 
away  :  mine  touch  not  aristocrat  gold !  I 
don't  sell  my  liquor  ;  I  give  it  freely  to  a 
brave  man  in  distress,  though  he  Ae  an 
aristocrat.  You  don't  mean  to  insult  me 
for  a  kindness  ?' 

**  *  No,  my  dear  good  benefactor,'  I  re- 
plied, involuntarily  struck  to  the  heart  with 
this  simple  delicacy  and  high-minded  feel- 
ing, *I  only  wish  to  acknowledge  it^-4o 
show  you  I  am  grateful :  tell  me  how  I 
can  ?'  She  looked  confused.  I  did  not 
well  know  what  to  do.  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, all  the  burden  should  be  on  my  side, 
I  drew  hastily  a  ring  of  some  value  from 
my  finger.  *  Well,'  I  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
*  if  you  will  not  receive  payment  of  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  will  you  keep  this  in  remem- 
brance of  the  two  unfortunate  ''trAttof" 
you  were  kind  to,  when  every  one  else  was 
intent  on  their  ill  P'  •  Yes,'  she  hurriedly 
cried,  advancing,  'I  will,  young  man.' 
(To  Juvigny)— -*  Swallowyourglass ;  you'll 
need  it,  I  say  vou'll  need  it.  Captaipy 
here's  for  you/  nanding  roe  another,  ap- 


fill  it,  whispering  in  my  ears  the  words,^ 
^  beware  how  you  answer  before  the  court ; 
the  Representant,  perhaps,  may  not  be  one 
of  them.*  '  Still  more  strange  I*  I  thought 
again.  *  This  is  indeed  a  friendly  warning; 
but  what  does  it  mean  ?  I  cannot  guess— 
we  roust  be  directed  by  circumstances — not 
forgetting  it,  however.  Some  comfort  it 
Is,  at  least,  we  are  to  have  eren  the  for- 
mality of  a  court-martial;  bendes  our 
good  genius  here,  says  the  Kepresentaot 
may  Im  absent,— better  hope  still  to  look 
forward  to.  Let  us  not  yield,  howeter, 
too  much  to  an  expectation  that  may  l)e— ss 
all  have  hitherto  turned  out  for  us— bitt 
more  and  more  deceptive.' 

"  I  had  short  leisure  for  reflection.  A 
roll  of  the  drum  was  heard :  the  officer  com- 
manding the  guard,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  some  score  of  men,  and,  placing  us  in  the 
centre,  ordered  a  march  forward.  W« 
looked  about,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
right  and  left  for  our  presumed  friend,  the 
lieutenant  aide-de-camp.  He  was  no 
where  to  be  seen ;  so  with  heavy  hearts- 
somewhat  lightened,  however,  by  the  hint 
that  had  been  just,  in  so  unlooked  for  a 
manner,  conveyed  to  us — we  sufiered  our- 
selves to  be  led  on  to  the  place  where  it 
seemed  our  judges  were  assembled  to  de- 
cide our  fate." 

♦  s  •  •  • 

"  This  was  a  large  building  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  that  had,  until  a  short 
time  previously,  served  as  an  occasional 
or,  it  might  be,  permanent  theatre— as 
was  evident  from  the  interior  arrangements 
and  decorations,  which  remained  to  all 
appearance  in  precisely  the  same  state 
they  had  been  left  the  last  time  a  perform- 
ance had  taken  place  there,  witii  the  ex- 
ception that  the  curtain,  which  had  pro- 
bably fallen  at  the  close  of  that  entertaio- 
ment,  had  now  been  raised  upon  an  actual 
drama  of  a  widely  different  kind. 

"  Few  things  are  so  gloomy  to  look  on, 
under  any  circumstances,  as  the  inside  of 
a  play-house,  particularly  an  extensive 
one,  when  the  representation  u  over^  tbe 
lights  put  out,  and  the  audience  departed. 
To  cross  the  stage  then,  with  its  lifeless 
acreens,  and  unmeaning  patches  of  paiot 
meeting  the  e3re  every  where,  fills  one 
with  indescribable  cheerlessneas  and  de- 
pression. Here  there  was  more  than  this 
to  cast  the  spirits  down — the  house  was 
empty,  and  the  only  audience  had  become 
actors,  all  on  the  boarda*  A  real  tribunal, 
arbiter  cf  life  and  death,  was  seated  at  a 
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f  cene.  The  two  acoused-— I  may  say  crimi- 
nals, for  aa  such  we  were  already  ofcourse 
looked  upon — stood  in  the  centre,  all  around 
— in  the  orchestra,  beneath  the  foot  lights, 
across  the  side^scenes,  behind  the 
judges — ^were  drawn  up  a  file  of  soldiers^ 
three  deep,  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  mus- 
kets loaded;  a  few  smoky  candles  only 
placed  at  intervals  before  each  member  of 
the  court,  seven  in  number,  gave  the 
only  dusky  flickering  light  that  enabled 
us  vaguely  to  see  what  was  going  forward, 
and  who  were  present.  It  was  indeed  a  so- 
lemn— ^I  do  not  in  verity  mean  a  pun — odds 
faith  I  the  matter  is  rather  too  serious  a 
one  for  that — a  solemn  and  a  dread-stir- 
ring scene ;  a  scene  that  when  a  man  has 
traversed  once,  the  memory  of  it  does  not 
quickly  leave  him.  I  own  that  for  a  mo- 
ment my  courage  failed  me,  I  felt  sick 
and  faint  at  heart,  my  eyes  seemed  to 
swim,  and  cold  drops  were  on  my  fore- 
head, as  I  gazed  vacantly — stupidly,  like 
a  brain-stricken  wight,  1  dare  say — before 
and  about  me ;  well,  perhaps  a  braver 
man  than  I  might  have  experienced 
nearly  the  same  sensations,  so  let  us 
say  no  more  on  that  head.  I  had  read 
much,  and  seen  many  sketches  or  paint- 
ings of  the  dungeon-trials  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  this,  for  that  faltering  second  of 
time,  appeared  to  my  unsettled  fancy  a 
realization  of  one  of  them.  The  impres- 
sion, which  if  Juvigny  participated  in 
(and  I  rather  think  he  did  not — at  his  warm 
age  we  calculate  consequences  less  and 
trust  to  hope  more) — he  certainly  mani- 
fested by  no  perceptible  sign — ^the  im- 
pression, 1  say,  was  of  shorty  of  merely 
momentary  duration.  I  was  recalled  al- 
most immediately  to  myself,  and  to  all  my 
former  nerve  and  determination,  by  the 
first  sounds  of  the  President's  voice,  ques- 
tioning me,  according  to  the  usual  form, 
as  to  name,  age,  &c. ;  perhaps  a  glance  I 
caught  at  the  fine  manly  and  serene  fea« 
tares  of  one,  seemingly  (at  least)  friendly 
enemy,  the  aide-de-camp,  might  have 
contributed  to^this— <come,  let  me  candidly 
confess  it.  He  was  seated  at  the  former  s 
(the  superior  officer  whom  we  had  seen 
the  preceding  evening)  right  hand,  and 
appeared  to  the  more  advantage,  as  nearly 
every  one  of  his  compeers  of  the  tribunal 
bore  the  traits  and  had  the  dress  and 
manner.  If  not  really  their  own,  at  least 
assumed  for  prudent  intent,  of  the  low 
barbarous  bera  of  the  time*  Let  me  try 
to  recollect  exactly  what  passed;  'twill  give 
p^  Ali  )i^  9t  mHrOnt  im\9h  W  it  fPf 


in  the  days  of  our  heroes  of  liberty  and 
ec|uality — the  gloriously  infernal  and  in- 
fernally glorious  heroes^but  stay— diantre  I 
I  must  rein  in — I  dare  not  open  too  broad- 
ly that  score — for^  already,  1  think,  I  have 
been  with  sorrow  obliged  to  allow  that  we 
were  very  nearly  as  bad  as  they  in  the  re- 
gard of—- 'Downon  yourknees^prisoner  !«— 
present— fire — and  so  forth.'  One  oTAem 
falling  in,  luckless  devil,  with  ours,  would 
certainly  have  experienced  as  farthing  a 
chance  of  aught  else  than  this  brief  pro? 
cess,  as  they  seemed  in  the .  present  lOf 
stance  desirous  of  giving  us.  The  prc« 
liminary  ordeal,  as  above,  being  gone 
through,  (they  smiled  with  derisive  con- 
tempt as  we  declined  our  qualities — Che- 
valier de  Merinhac^— Viscomte  de  Ju? 
vigny.) 

'* '  I  ou  have  emigrated  from  the  terri^ 
tory  of  the  Republic  ?* 

*<  The  warning  of  our  lowly  friend  held 
fast  in  my  mind.  I  resolved  to  make  an 
effort,  if  I  could«  to  answer  without  com- 
promising myself— a  difficult  task  in  pre« 
sencc  of  the  plain  palpable  facts  that 
were  urged  against  us  by  those  who  were 
at  once  accusers,  witnesses,  judges,  and, 
~  it  might  be,  our  executioners. 

"  *  I  must  remark  to  the  Citizen  Presi- 
dent, that  he  assumes  the  position :  it  lies 
with  the  accusation,  not  with  me,  to  ad- 
minister proof  of  it.' 

<*  He  stared  at  me  as  if  to  say,  <  what 
impudence,  or  what  obstinacy !' 

*<  <  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
matter.  What  were  your  motives  for  re- 
nouncing the  claims  you  had  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  nation  accords  to  each 
and  every  one  of  her  children  ?' 

"  '  I  presume-^supposing  the  case — ^that 
any  man  endowed  with  the  slightest  meed 
of  common  sense,  would  quit  a  country 
where  he  found  that  the  only  protection 
he  could  expect  to  be  tJbrded  him  con- 
sisted in  throwing  him  into  prison,  there 
to  Wait  his  turn  for  the  scaffold.' 

^'  *  That  was  a  measure  of  general  pre- 
caution, and  you  mistake  the  results  to- 
tally. There  has  been  since  a  prodama- 
tion,  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  assert 
and  resume  their  privileges  as  children  of 
the  Republic' 

«  <  I  hope  those  who  have  complied  with 
the  invitation,  have  had  reason  to  be  glad 
they  did  so*' 

**  He  again  stared  at.  me-..they,  hb 
brethren  of  the  lonj;  table  stared,  and  the 
aide-de-campi  plaemg  his  band  over  Ua 
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vitb  countenance  wholly  unmored.  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  ffoessi  much 
less  be  certain,  whether  I  was  ooing  right  or 
wrong  in  responding  thus — ^yet  I  deter« 
rained  to  persist. 

<<  *  You  serve  Id  the  army  of  the  cU 
devant  Prince  de  Conde?' 

*< '  I  have  been  made  prisoner;  let  those 
who  took  me  come  forward  to  establish 
that' 

"  '  Come,  come !  citizen  aristocrat,'  ex- 
claimed violently  a  gruff  Toicey  which  I 
recognised  to  be  that  of  the  great  brute 
who  had  first  seized  on  us ;  1  had  not  per- 
ceived  or  heeded  him  before.  He  sat,  or 
rather  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  his 
chair,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  *  bench ;' 
*  away  with  Jesuitry.  This  equivocating 
system  wont  do.  Our  president  is  too  kind 
to  suffer  it  even  for  a  moment  I  tell  you,  by 
G —  it  wont  do.  Speak  up  and  have  done. 
You  have  been  taken  in  arms — I  myself  laid 
hold  on  you,  bearing  arms  against  the 
republic.  That  ought  to  be  quite  enough 
—it  is  enough  for  me — and  if        ' 

**  <  Citizen  General,'  interposed  the  pre* 
sident,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  bearing  of 
authority,  that  had  power  to  awe  even  the 
savage  he  spoke  to,  '  you  forget  you  have 
no  voice  yet.  I  must  do  my  duty,  and  I 
presume  I  know  what  it  it.' 

'<  <  Do  it  and  be  d— d,'  could  almost 
be  heard  growled  out  from  beneath  the 
thick  cravat  of  the  interrupter. 

'*  *  Citizens  Merinhac  and  Juvigny,'  he 
continued,  *  I  would  recommend  you,  for 
your  own  interest,  to  think  well  on  what 
you  say  before  you  speak.  A  great  deal 
may  depend  on  your  frankness  in  answer* 
ing  the  questions  we  put,  as  the  Citizen 
General  who  has  just  spoken  says — equi- 
vocation and  reserve  are  here  out  of  season. 
You  have  been  made  prisoners  in  the  act 
of  carrying  arma  against  the  Republic— 
the  penalty,  you  must  know,  is  death; 
however,  we  should  be  inclined  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  clemency,  were  you  but  to 
second  our  wishes  by  a  manifestation  of 
candour — thus  it  might  perhaps  be  in  your 
power  to  secure  your  lives  and  future  free- 
dom on  certain  conditions,'  pausing  on  the 
word. 

<< '  Perhaps  those  of  saying  what  I  know 
of  our  commander's  plan  of  operations,'-* 
I  asked  whisperingly,  in  a  voice  intended 
to  catch  his  ear  and  not  manv  others,  (the 
young  aide-de-camp  looked  enquiringly, 
and,  as  if  dubiously,  full  at  me) — <  of  men- 
tioning the  summary  of  the  deliberation  of 
the  general  council  of  war  J  was  present  at 


last  week,  when  a  final  determination  was 
taken  as  to  the  steps.' 

"*Stop — stopl' — hastily  exclaimed  tlic 
Ainetionary — not  at  the  present  moment 
—we  shall  furnish  you  an  occasion  by  and 
by— meantime — ' 

"  I  could  hold  no  longer — every  con- 
sideration of  prudence  and  of  safety  both 
for  myself  and  my  companion  commanded 
me  to  be  silent — to  crush  my  feelings,  how- 
ever violent,  of  indignation  and  aroused 
pride,  at  being  thus  openly  courted  to  dis- 
honour.  'Twas  in  vain.  The  thought— 
the  bitterest,  the  most  galling  of  all — that 
they  had  remarked  my  emotion  on  first 
coming  in,  and  presumed  from  it  that  I 
might  be  brought  to  yield  to  their  pur- 
poses through  the  influence  of  fear,  of 
caitiff  cowardice,  in  a  word,  rose  in  my 
gorge,  and  half  crazed  me  at  the  moment ; 
I  should  have  burst  out,  I  am  persuaded,  or 
choked  on  the  spot,  liaising  my  voice  to 
the  highest  pitch,  while  they  looked  on  io 
blank  astonishment,  and  taking  the  word 
out  of  the  base  mouth  that  spoke, — '  Mean- 
time !'  I  exclaimed,^-'  I  declare  that  if|  op 
to  this  presenthour,!  could,  even  for  an  in- 
stant,have  been  foolishly  induced  to  persuade 
myself  there  existed  a  remnant  atom  of 
honour  or  delicacy  in  any  single  individoal 
bearing  the  Republican  name,  I  held  a 
falsehood  in  my  thought.  Seek  for  traitors 
and  cowards  where  they  are— among  your- 
selves ;  we  are  not  of  diem,  and  spurn  and 
scorn  all  who  are.' 

'<  I  oflen  wondered  they  did  not  cut  ns 
down  instanter,  without  more  ado.  The 
words  had  scarcely  passed  my  lips,  when  I 
felt  the  madness  I  had  been  guilty  of:  but 
'twas  too  late ;  and  the  consequences,  what- 
ever they  were,  we  should  prepare  to 
support. 

**  They  gazed  at  me,  and  at  one  another, 
as  in  speechless  amaze.  I  could  remark, 
I  fancied,  in  one  or  two,  (the  aide-de-camp 
more  perceptibly),  a  suppressed  movement, 

rsrhaps  of  some  approval,  participated  in, 
further  noticed — at  least  it  seemed  tome 
— 4)y  many  of  the  ranks  around.  The  bear 
already  mentioned,  was  the  first  to  break 
silence.  Starting  up  with  a  bound,  and 
slapping  furiously  his  sabre  on  the  table, 
*  There  now  I  I  told  you  so  I  This  comes 
of  your  clemency  By — '  (here  he  swore 
an  oath  too  tremendous  to  repeat),  *  they 
ou  ght  not  to  live  a  second  longer — ' 

'<  *  Silence !  Citizen  General,'  called  out 
the  President  in  a  voice  of  command  that 
made  itself  obeyed,  and  resuming  with  an 
effort  hia  composure,  which  my  outbreak 
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bad  evidently  much  disturbed — *  justice 
shall  be  done,  and  speedily.  We  waste  no 
further  words  on  you,  citizen  aristocrats — 
we  laid  before  you  an  opening  for  mercy 
— you  have  chosen  to  close  it — ^y our  blood 
be  on  your  own  heads  1  The  court  retires 
to  deliberate.' 

''  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  re- 
turned, the  president  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  paper — true  mockery  of  justice  ! — a 
lengthened  string  of  grounded  conclusions, 
and'considerings,*  and '  whereases/  closed 
by  our  condemnation  to  death  according 
to  the  forms  prescribed,  &c.,  by  the  arti- 
cles (their  articles)  of  war,  so  soon  as  the 
sentence  should  have  been  presented  at 
head  quarters,  to  the  *  Rqtreseniant  du 
penplei  and  by  him  signed  and  approved. 


<'  Thus,  for  the  third  time,  the  name  we 
so  much  abhorred  of  '  Representant!  had 
power  momentarily  to  stay  our  fate ;  we 
felt  it,  however,  to  be  hot  the  less  immi- 
nently sealed  at  last,  and  could  only  of 
course,  look  at  one  another  and  press  our 
hands  in  mute  and  hopeless  expecta- 
tion. 

"  A  fresh  and  more  numerous  escort 
under  command — what  availed  the  circum- 
stance to  us  now  ? — of  tlie  young  aide-de- 
camp, was  ordered — we  were  likewise 
provided  with  horses,  and  made  to  ad- 
vance at  a  smart  pace  over  the  road — but 
in  a  contrary  direction — which  we  had  so 
sadly  traversed  the  evening  before. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


TO     FLORANTHE. 


I  wander  through  the  scenes  wherein  our  love— 

Our  love,  Floranthe  !  sprung  up  to  it«  Urth ; — 

The  same  delicious  heaven  is  above. 

And  the  same  beauty  spreads  upon  the  earth. 

And  the  sea,  as  of  old,  is  murmuring, 

And  the  like  distant  voices  rise  in  mirth, 

To  which  ufe  listened  ;  but  tbey  cannot  bring 

To  me  the  joys  of  by-gone  years ;  and  I 

Roam  through  these  scenes,  the  most  unenvied  thing 

Where  I  was  once  most  blest ;  the  glorious  sky. 

The  sea,  the  woodland,  give  notbackmy  dreams  ! 

1  wander  without  hope,  and  vainly  cry 

Where  are  they  ? — where  the  music  of  the  streauis  ? 

Ocean  hath  changed  his  language ;  earth  hath  turned 

Her  smile  nway  from  mc  1     Vet  my  heart  seems 

The  same— but  that  thefrre  which  too  long  burned 

Hath  destroyed  some,  yet  still  it  is  the  tame^ 

Nor  seared,  though   half-consumed  \    I  have  been 

spurned 
By  thee.  Floranthe  t  yet  I  once  could  name 
A  spell  which  could  create  thy  happiness. 
1  lived  in  thy  affection,  till  its  flame 
Became  my  sole  vitality  ;  and  les*) 
Can  I  endure  its  sinking  into  gloom. 
That  a  new  life  bars  me  forgetfulneas.- 
And  what  a  life !     Its  soul  is  from  the  tomb 
Of  Tain  affection,  and  of  baulked  desires-^ 
Never  to  taste  oblivion  of  their  doom  ! 
Thou  didst  light  up  within  my  heart  these  fires  $ 
But  a  dark,  burning  mass  succeeds  the  flame 
Which  lights  no  longer,  and  no  more  aspires ; 
Which,  while  thou  wert  not  all  unoonscioos,  came, 
And  sinks,  unreek'd  of  thee,  in  bitterness. 
Th(m  hast  felt  far  less  deeply  :  <'  pride  or  shame" 
Have  happily  taught  thee  bow  to  repress 


I  Emotions,  which  had  all  my  being  given 
To  thee  ;  and  thou  art  blest,  having  loved  less. 
Love  made  an  Eden  for  thee,  not  a  Heaven, 
And  since  thou  canst  not  feel  as  I  have  felt, 
For  thee  'tis  better  iftht  bond  be  riven, 
And  t/the  magic  circle  notv  doth  melt, 
Of  which  thou  art  the  centre, — giving  me 
To  that  exterior  wotld,  where  never  dwelt 
My  hope,  ambition,  love  or  aympathy: — 
And  whai  is  it  that  I  am  broken* hearted  ? 
1  do  forgive  thee,  for  thou  didst  not  see 
The  truth  ;  and  to  my  breast  the  fire  imparted 
In  thy  unthoughtfulnass,  aa  to  a  gem. 
Breaks  but  in  cooling,  and  its  pangs  have  darted 
So  deep,  thou  mayst  not  know  ;  nor  I  condemn : 
The  poison  I  had  tasted  on  thy  lips 
Others  had  drunk,  and  it  had  proved  to  them 
As  harmless  as  the  sweeu  the  light  bee  sips 
Out  of  the  cups  of  flowers.     The  star  remains 
The  same,  though  from  earth  hidden, by  eclipse ; 
Though  lost  to  me,  thy  form,  thy.  soul  retains 
Its  power  to  bless,  or  sway,  some  other's  heart. 
He  may  not  deem  eartli  heaven,  although  he  gains 
Thy    love;  but  thou  dost  wish  that  we^  should 

part. 
They  who  feel  deeply  should  not  yield  the  soul 
Lightly,  nor  ope  the  fountains  of  the  breast, 
Which  soon  may  overflow  without  eontroul ; 
And  this  had  been  my  crime  in  loving  thee, 
Who  canst  not  love  aa  I  do.    Let  years  roll 
O'er  my  bowed  head;  but  be  not  thou  less  free, 
Forgetting  all  the  ruin  thou  didst  make  i 
Forgiveness  and  regrets  are  but  foi  me  ; 
The  fetter  chafes  thee — it  were  better  break. 

•   •   D. 
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8be  faded  like  e  dreem 

One  of  those  pure  and  blesaed  tbtngi. 
That  o*er  the  uleeping  senaea  play. 

And  fan  them  with  their  heaven-hued  winga: 
One  of  thoae  virions,  all  too  bright. 
That  hang  around  the  nulla  of  nif^br, 
Picturea  of  lo%*e  and  hope  and  light, 

*Neath  which  the  aoul  will  fondly  liiigcr_ 
Deeming  it  e*n  for  ever  stay — 

'Till  rooming'ri  grey  and  ahadowy  finger 
Beckons  the  dreamer  hack  to  day. 

And  ahe  was  loveW  to  the  last, 

And  did  .80  gently  from  ua  glide 
Out  of  the  preaent  to  the  past-^ 
])eath*8  early  dedicated  bfide— 
That  not  one  charm  we  loved  or  praiscdt 

No  minute  loveliness  or  grace 
Was  gone,  to  break  the  heart  that  gazed 

Upon  its  blank  and  desolate  plaee. 
The  bloom  was  still  upon  her  cheek — 
O  God  I  so  like  the  rich,  ripe  atreak 
That  crimson  health  was  wont  to  fling 
0*er  it  in  the  soft  f>hadowlng 
Of  bceuty'a  pencil !    Still  the  glow 

Of  the  heart*8  aummer  sun  did  play. 
On  the  fresh  fount  of  years  whose  flow 

Held  on  beneath  ita  glitt*ring  way. 

And  round  her  atill  the  fragrance  clung 
Of  joys  that  like  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

Once  on  her  brilliant  brow  was  hung. 
In  the  glad  momenta  of  thoae  houra 

That  youth  and  paaaion  made  so  bright. 

That  like  unbroken  raya  of  light, 

The  nicest  eye  might  glance  it  back 

Along  the  glory  of  their  track. 

And  never  find  one  marring  spot 

Of  darkneaa,  or  of  gloom,  or  ought 

Of  an  unlovely  hue,  to  start 

And  keep  their  sunshine  from  the  heart. 

Her  dark  eye  atill  had  all  its  light, 
And  eloquence— nay  I  'twaa  more  bright. 
And  looked  more  winning  and  more  tender 
Than  in  the  proud  days  of  its  splendour. 
A  radiance  of  unearthly  play 
Was  in  each  glance,  as  if  a  ray 
The  spirit  on  ita  pinion  caught 
Of  those  far,  glorious  climes  it  sought. 
And  there  was  a  faint,  beauteous  smile, 
That  round  her  lip  did  float  the  while — 
Jn  lingering  foi^ncss  ere  'twas  given 
To  herald.up  tuf  soul  to  heaven. 


She  drooped  not  like  the  closower 

That  calmly  in  its  evening  hour. 

Folds  up  its  silken  leavea  beside 

The  music  of  some  gentle  tide, 

And  ainks  to  alumber  o'er  the  plaj 

Of  wavelets  that  it  kissed  all  day. 

Like  that  myaterious  leaf  that  shrinks 

From  human  touch,  and  fainting  ainks 

E'en  from  the  gentle,  soft  caress — 

The  finger  fair  of  loveliness — 

She  died  a¥ray ;  full  in  the  brief 

But  glorious  mominf?  of  her  life. 

She  was  a  stranger  plant  among 

A  lovely— but  no  kindred  throng. 

A  passing,  chilly  breath  that  might 

Have  blown  o'er  thousand*  without  Uight; 

Nor  harmed  a  single  leaf  or  hue. 

Swept  with' ring  by  her  bosom  through. 

She  loved,  but  ber's  waa  not  the  lovr. 

That  ev'ry  passing  day  might  prove 

Ita  falsehood  or  its  fickleness. 

Her's  was  a  passion  that  might  Mesa 

An  anfrePs  wooing ;  for  the  whole 

Concentred  principles  of  soul 

And  feelinir— everv  thought  or  dream, 

Or  will  or  fancy,  that  did  seem 

Kindred  of  heaven  or  of  earth. 

In  that  heart'a  love  came  breathing  forth. 

Life  and  each  attribute  of  mind 

Did  seem  ao  closely  with  it  twined. 

That  they  who  would  the  wreathingaaever. 

Would  crush  the  links  of  both  Ibr  ever. 

But  worldly  wisdom,  woridly  pride. 
Willed  her  to  be  another's  bride. 
They  little  recked,  when  they  had  parted 
Her  and  her  hopes,  that  broken-hearted. 
Life  sickened  on  the  dying  eye 
In  its  perspective  misery. 
She  followed  to  the  altar ;  heard 
The  vows,  and  falteied  out  each  word 
With  an  unearthly  look  and  tone. 
^Vhat  matter  !  joy  and  hope  were  gone. 
Life  fluttered  round  her  for  a  while, 
Faintly  and  feebly,  as  the  smile 
Of  sunset  on  the  winter's  snow. 
That  warma  not,  cheera  not  with  ita  glow  ; 
A  nd  'twas  as  fleeting  too.     Her  fine 
High-tempered  feelings  could  not  'twine 
And  bend  around  unlovely  things. 
It  struggled  with  a  few  fiiint  springs 
For  freedom.     They  would  keep  it  down- 
It  snapped  in  twain,  and  she  was  gone. 

D.  E.  F.  P. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  communicationt  for  the  Eoiroft  of  the  Citizen  must,  in  futiire,  be  arretted  to  the  care  of 
Mcttn.  Macbbv  and  Co.  8,  D'Oliek-streetj  who  have  been  appointed  our  sole  publishers. 

Adfertisements  and  Books  for  Review  to  be  forwarded  to  the  same. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  »hvrtpieeet,  either  prose  or  poetry. 

We  have  made  '<  R."  the  best  return  in  our  power  for  his  kindness.  We  hope  he  will  not  sgsis 
disappoint  us.    If  he  would  let  us  know  his  address,  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  both  parties. 

"  A  Lay  for  December j'*  is  certainly  not  equal  to  other  productioiis  of  the  writer ;  and  besides,  to 
begin  with  the  tail  of  the  year  would  be  most  inauspicious.  Indeed*  the  topic  is  one  already  worn 
threadbare. 

P.  M'Teague  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  his  first  letter  a  most  favoursble  specimen  of  hia  -talents.  It 
was,  however,  written  under  no  slight  misconception  of  our  neaning*  and  our  purpose  in  the  artieU  to 
which  he  alluded.    The  other  pieces  which  he  sent  us,  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  available. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  *'  Senex.*'    Our  making  use  of  his  paper  must  depend  on  drounstiBoes. 

*■  Diamine,"  must  certainly  have  mistaken  the  gentleman  who  communicated  with  him  at  the  period 
he  speaks  of.  His  composition  was  rejected  when  first  offered,  and  nothing  was  fivther  firom  our  n* 
teilions  than  accepting  it  afterwards. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  P.  R.  D.^P.  F.  W.— R.— F.^C.  A.  J.  P.— £•  L.  A.>  lloate. 

^T.  M.,  Liverpool.— >Sarah  C.^J*  A O.  A.  R m"(p«£.~«.— and  several  others.    Many  of  their 

compositions  have  merit,  but  the  space  we  can  allot  to  poetical  contrtbntiont  la  too  United  to  admit  a 
tithe  of  them. 
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ABSENTEEISM,    AND   ITS    REMEDIES. 


PART  in. 


"  LST  01  ACT  IN  COKCIBt  POB  TUB  OINBBAL  GOOD,  BCT  LET  US  OONBtOBB  TflAT  WB  ABB  BBIT  tVABLBO  TO 
taBPOBX  T1IAT  Dimr,  BY  COMTBIBmNO  TO  THB  PROSPBBITY  Ot  OCB  OWN  COUNTBT.  WHAT  CAN  AN  IBIBBKAN 
PBBFOBX  IN  BNOLANO  ?  WHATBVBE  UI8  CONSBQUBNCB  MAY  BB  AT  BOMB,  IT  »  LOfT  IN  BNOLAHD.  THB  BB«. 
DBNT  IBXSHMAN  MAY  BB  OF  CONSBQUBNCB  BVBN  TO  ENGLAND.  THB  BNGLISH-IBMHMAN  NBTBB  CAN.  IBBLAND 
MOBT  BB  SBBTBD  IN  IBBLAND.***— CBABLBMONT. 


In  our  former  consideration  of  absentee- 
ism, our  principal  aim  was  to  fix  attention 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  to  shew  its 
inherent  tendency  to  increase  and  multiply, 
and  to  urge  upon  all  thinking  men  the 
imperative  duty  of  setting  about  a  remedy. 
We  spoke  of  our  country  as  of  one  pos- 
sessed with  many  maladies,  whereby  her 
comeliness  was  marred,  and  her  strength 
reduced  or  wasted.  We  spoke  of  this 
spirit  of  desertion  as  thechiefof  the  devils 
permitted  by  an  inscrutable  decree  to  rend 
us ;  as  a  spirit  of  suicide  menacing  us  with 
self-ruin,  and  making  us  feel  not  ncitionally 
ourselves ;  as  a  spell  of  mockery,  and  mad- 
ness. 

And  because  we  told  the  plain  unvar- 
nished truth,  with  no  ambiguous  or 
courtly  phrase  culled  from  the  vocabulary 
of  scented  patriotism,  or  equipoised  to 
raise  the  popular  hope  and  yet  to  quell 
the  popular  claim,— -because  we  paltered  not 
with  ^e  shame  and  agony  of  our  mother- 


land, but  cried  earnestly  to  all  who  love 
her  in  sincerity,  to  take  upon  them  the  ob- 
ligation of  national  redress, — ^therefore 
have  we  been  whispered  and  chirrupped 
at,  and  that  producing  apparently  no  effect 
upon  us,  told  with  solemn  air  that  it  was  not 
desirabFe  or  proper,  or  indeed  well-bred,  to 
talk  such  vulgartalk.  Butletitbeso;  we  are 
content  to  listen,  and  go  on  our  way.  Only  by 
way  of  saving  further  trouble,  and  prevent- 
ing future  misapprehension  on  the  matter, 
we  would,  au  secret,  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  it  was  neither  in  the  expec- 
tation or  desire  of  becoming  one  of  the  or- 
gans of  Donkey- dom,  or  any  other  select 
realm  of  a  similar  kind,  that  the  Citizen 
was  first  projected,  or  that  ithasbeen  hither- 
to carried  on ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  pro- 
bability or  possibility  of  its  becoming,  in 
the  least  degree,  more  docile  or  genteel  in 
its  principles.  The  one  idea  in  the  minda 
of  all  who  contributed  to  make  the  Citizbn 
what  it  is,  was,  that  the  rising  and  awaken- 
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ing  people  of  Ireland,  needed  a  vehicle  of 
opinion  such  as  we  have  given  them.  At 
the  close  of  this  our  Second  Volume,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  said  diversified  and 
wide-spread  people,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  class,  town  or  country,  lay  or  ec- 
clesiastical, have,  in  their  own  matter  of 
fact  way,  significantly  intimated  that  they 
were  of  our  opinion.  Our  purpose  then 
is  gained.  AVe  have  stood  upon  the  plain 
and  straightforward  assertion  of  popular 
right ;  we  have  calmly  but  fearlessly  re- 
buked public  wrong;  we  have  held  our  ven- 
turous helm  taught  amid  some  hard  and  some 
treacherous  weather;  and  now  upon  the 
eve  of  setting  sail  once  more,  our  pledge 
and  faith  is  still  the  same  wherewith  we 
first  put  forth  to  sea — ^tbe  whole  rights  of 
the  whole  people. 

If  any  man  then  be  ashamed  of  this  faith, 
he  must  go  elsewhere  for  comfort  and  edi- 
fication. We  have  never  intentionally 
penned  a  paragraph  that  could  be  grateful 
unto  him,  and  we  trust  we  never  will.  Our 
heart  isfixed  on  the  social  and  the  moral  and 
the  political  redemption  of  our  native  land, 
andoutof  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
apeaketh, — bitterly  often  when  it  hath  bitter 
cause ;  for,  in  the  words  of  the  old  Irish 
proverb,  ^*  the  truth  is  often  bitter."  But 
that  which  we  have  been  in  the  beginning, 
we  mean  to  be  even  to  the  end.  We  have 
no  alternative  but  to  adhere  unwaveringly 
to  the  course  we  have  hitherto  pursued. 
It  has  already  gained  us  too  many  friends 
of  the  sort  we  value  most,  to  leave  us  time 
for  bandying  words  with  those  lame  and 
lisping  cavillers,  on  whose  corns  we  have 
trodden ;  and  they  must  really  excuse  us  if 
hereafter  we  omit  the  reiteration  of  our 
apologies,  and  saying  as  little  as  we  think 
of  them,  leave  them  undisturbed  to  their 
small  meditations.  The  man  who  living 
in  Ireland,  and  knowing  what  absenteeism 
is,  and  what  it  does,  objects  to  its  being 
discussed  with  a  view  to  its  mitigation  or 
removal,  is  not  a  man  with  whom  we  have 
any  ambition  to  hold  controversy.  We 
have  no  arguments  to  convince  him ;  we 
have  an  insufferable  objection  indeed  to  in- 
curring the  risk  of  such  a  proselyte.  There 
are  certain  species  of  political  beings,  whom 
it  is  both  safer  and  pleasanter  to  reckon 
among  one's  enemies  than  allies ;  and  as- 
suredly the  man,  that  is  indifferent  upon 
such  a  subject  as  that  of  absenteeism,  be- 
longs to  the  species. 

1 1  has  always  been  a  fixed  principle  with  us 
to  deal  rather  with  such  popular  grievances 
as  we  are  well  assured  we  can  point  oata  re* 


medyfor,  than  those  which  are  temporarily 
at  least,  inevitable.  If  we  believed  absentee- 
ism to  be  a  hopeless  evil — if  we  were  unpre- 
pared to  suggest  practical  means  of  mitiga- 
ting it,  we  had  notsought  to  rivet  popular  at- 
tention on  its  history  and  effects.  Let  us  not, 
however,  be  mistaken ;  we  pretend  to  no 
charlatan  witchery ;  we  have  no  quack 
nostrum  to  propound.  Great  evils  are  not 
to  be  conjured  away,  or  dealt  with  in  a 
ntglit.  Their  roots  have  struck  too -deep  in 
-the  soil ;  'twill  take  many  a  spade  to  dig 
them  ouL  Wherefore,  say  some,  let  them 
alone ;  wherefore,  say  we,  begin  at  them 
at  once,  even  as  though  they  "  had  not 
another  day  to  live.'*  Neither  is  it  possi- 
ble to  succeed  by  dint  of  any  one  expe- 
dient The  disease  has  become  ramified ; 
'tis  everywhere  above,  below,  around,  in- 
tertwined with  every  fibre  of  the  social 
frame.  Old  Dr.  Paris  used  to  say  to  hit 
pupils,  "When  I  was  a  young  man  there  was 
no  disease  for  which  1  had  not  fifty  reme- 
dies; now  there  arefif\y  diseases  for  which 
I  find  it  hard  to  discover  one.**  We  use  the 
anecdote  not  to  discourage  or  depress,  but 
to  recall  the  temper  of  those,  whose  zeal 
may  be  impetuous  or  precipitate,  to  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  of  a  work,  which  never- 
theless we  are  satisfied  can  and  must  be 
done. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  who  are  the  ab- 
sentees? We  answer,  they  are  of  three 
classes — men  of  fortune,  pensioners,  and 
English  mortgagees.  By  men  of  fortune 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
persons,  who  possess  landed  property  yield- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  Let 
every  man  look  around  him,  and  take  a  fair 
survey  of  hb  neighbourhood ;  who  are  the 
absentees  7  Not  the  Bryans  of  Cappagh 
Lodge,  the  first  of  whom  made  money, 
when  money  was  to  be  made,  by  the  cattle 
trade,  and  who  hold  now  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  in  a  ring  fence, — the  fee  sim- 
ple of  it, — besides  four  excellent  fitrms 
under  Lord  Mountriot,  whose  house,  or 
the  remains  of  it  since  it  was  burned  down, 
you  may  see  through  the  trees  from  the 
road  a  little  below  the  chapel.  The  Bryans 
live  snug,  that  is  to  say  comfortably. 
Philip,  the  father,  is  a  filly  pound  free- 
holder, and  plumped  for  Roche,  the  people  s 
man, at  the  last  election.  He  has  a  daugh- 
ter, that  was  as  pretty  a  girl  as  ever  drew 
lot  in  the  wheel  of  matrimony,  married  to 
Ned  Phelan  the  contractor ;  and  he  gave 
her  three  hundred  pounds  down  on  her 
wedding-day.  You  know  the  two  story  house 
not  far  above  the  mill ;  that's  Ned  Phe- 
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lan*9.  Decency  took  a  fancy  to  the  spot 
long  ago,  and  never  said  good  bye  to  it 
since.  Seven  children  they  have,  and 
reared  all  respectably.  No  nonsense  or 
fully  about  them ;  but  lively  and  steady, 
just  like  their  father  all  out.  Ned  has 
money  they  say  ;  and  may  be  if  land  was 
at  the  hammer  in  manageable  shares,  he'd 
be  looking  that  way. 

And  now  let  us  look  up  through  the 
other  part  of  the  parish.  Its  all  Mountriot 
up  to  Slieve-na-maun  ;  wretched  enough. 
The  old  man  was  the  first  that  had  the 
title;  he  was  a  Union  peer;  a  rotten  com- 
moner>  anda  shabby  lord.  Shabby  ?  hadn't 
he  near  six  thousand  acres  in  this  and  the 
next  county  ?  Aye,  and  'twas  the  same 
six  thousand  made  him  what  he  was,  a  beg' 
gar  and  a  reprobate.  The  poor  unqualified 
creature  thought  it  would  never  do,  till  he 
got  himself  made  a  lord.  From  the  time 
the  notion  took  him,  there  was  nothing  but 
driving  to  Dublin,  and  driving  to  London, 
and — driving  the  tenants.  Slieve-na-maun 
was  no  longer  fit  for  him,  once  the  absur- 
dity got  into  his  head.  He  tried  to  sell 
part  of  his  property,  but  the  present  man 
wasn't  of  age,  and  so  couIdn*t  join  in 
breaking  the  entail ;  and  then  he  took  to  levy- 
ing money  by  mortgages,  and  judgments, 
and  the  like.  By  the  time  he  died,  and  the 
young  man  came  in,  half  the  estate  was 
under  elegits,  and  custodiams,  and  recei- 
vers under  the  court.  Wouldn't  any  one 
know  it  to  look  at  it  ? 

To  generalize ;  we  say  it  is  the  men  of 
large  property  that  are  the  absentees,  not 
thosewhobelongtothemiddleclasses.Some 
one,  we  believe  itwas  John  O'Driscol,  said 
in  allusion  to  absenteeism,  that  Ireland  was 
faint  because  ^^  a  thousand  lancets  were 
in  her  veius."  But  the  image,  though 
strong,  was  an  accurate  one  ;  it  were  far 
more  near  the  truth  to  say,  a  thousand 
wounds  have  reached  the  arteries  or  greater 
vessels  of  the  system,  whereby  the  vital 
element  is  carried  away  from  the  panting 
heart,  and  is  never  suffered  to  return. 

The  thing  to  be  done  then  is  to  begin  to 
break  down  the  iniquitous  monopoly  of 
land.  Monopoly  of  any  kind  is  injustice  ; 
but  to  give  strangers  and  aliens  a  monopoly 
is  thrice-dyed  fraud.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
in  modern  times  of  free  trade  in  corn,  and 
6*66  trade  in  timber,  and  free  trade  in 
manufactures.  But  of  what  importance  in 
comparison  are  all  these,  if  land — t!iat 
which  in  a  country  like  ours  is  the  great 
manufacture,  and  to  four-fifths  of  the  peo- 
ple the  only  trade  or  means  of  Bubsiat- 


ence — is  tied  up  by  anti-popular  and  anti- 
national  laws,  and  rendered  absolutely  in- 
accessible to  the  mass  of  the  community  ? 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  these  re- 
strictions, which  at  the  present  moment 
are  the  very  greatest  curse  under  which 
the  country  labours,  are  anti-Irish  in  their 
origin,  their  introduction,  and  their  prac- 
tice. By  the  common  law  of  Ireland,  that 
fixed  and  impressive  traditionary  usage, 
which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  law 
statu teable  or  otherwise,  land  was  divided 
like  other  property,  according  to  principles 
of  justice  and  natural  affection,  according 
'  to  social  and  national  policy.  It  was  not 
engrossed  by  a  few  hundred  spend-thrifts, 
nor  given  over  to  be  mismanaged  by  as 
many  grasping  agents.  The  common  law 
of  Ireland,  the  habit  of  the  people,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  was  founded  on  com- 
mon sense ;  and  in  spite  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  anti-national  laws  of  anti-Irish  parlia- 
ments during  the  last  two  centuries,  it  yet 
survives,  and  is  the  actuating  and  directing 
principle,  on  which  the  farmers  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  kingdom  still  dispose  of  their 
farms. 

It  is  not  requisite  for  our  present  purpose, 
to  enter  into  any  general  argument  on  the 
rival  theories  of  primogeniture  and  equi- 
partition.  We  are  seeking  a  practical  way 
of  remedying  a  great  and  practical  griev- 
ance, and  whatever  we  might  be  inclined 
to  advocate,  were  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons more  identified  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  we  freely  own 
that  for  our  present  purpose,  we  should 
see  no  use  in  demanding  a  change,  that 
would  more  thoroughly  subvert  the  irrespon- 
sible authority  of  that  aristocratic  assem- 
bly, than  universal  suffrage  itself.  What 
we  seek,  and  what  we  are  persuaded  might, 
if  proper  means  were  taken,  be  obtained, 
are  special  modifications  of  particular  por- 
tions of  the  system.  We  approach  the 
bar  of  the  imperial  legislature,  just  in  the 
temper  of  those  who  sixty  3rears  ago  began 
to  petition  against  slavery.  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  said  negro  slavery  was  wholly 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  root  and 
branch,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
laughed  at  them,  because  they  asked  them 
— a  set  of  men  leagued  and  identified  with 
slave-holding — to  give  it  up.^  Wilber- 
force and  Clarkson  were  not  to  be  laughed 
out  of  what  thay  had  taken  in  hand  to  do; 
but  they^said,  we  shall  never  get  in  the 
blunt  end  of  the  wedge ;  suppose  we  try 
the  small  ?  Let  us  ask  .he  parliament  to 
prevent  an/  new  slavery  being  created ; 
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let  US  try  and  get  rid  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and  when  that  is  done,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciple is  legislatively  asserted,  then  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  condition  to  look  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  They  adopted 
thb  policy)  and  we  all  know  the  eventual 
consequence  of  following  it  up. 

Just  so  regarding  the  peasantry  and  the 
farmers  of  our  own  beloved  land*  While  ab- 
■enteeism  exists  they  must  be  slaves ;  while 
laree  properties  are  entailed,  absenteeism 
wilTexist;  we  cannot  put  down  absenteeism 
as  such;  but  we  may  obtain  progressively 
great  ameliorations  in  the  law  of  real  pro- 
perty. The  chain  is  so  tight  round  our  necks 
now,that  we  cannot  easily  get  atyor  getagood 
hold  of  it,  to  break  it  across ;  but  let  us 
try  if  we  may  not  induce  our  tormentors  to 
loosen  the  chain,  whereby  we  shall  come 
to  the  better  use  of  our  limbs,  to  the  gait 
and  the  feeling  of  freedom;  and  then  in  due 
time,  there's  no  saying  whether  we  may  not 
succeed  In  making  away  with  the  rest  of 
our  trammels. 

Suppose  we  begin  then  by  looking  at 
the  matter  in  a  sober,  business-like  point 
of  view.  Notwirhstanding  all  the  devices 
which  aristocratic  times  contrived,  for 
locking  upestates  under  the  deadman's  lock 
of  entail,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
found  a  way  of  picking  the  lock,  and 
bringing  the  most  hoity  toity  estates  in 
the  realm  to  those  feudal  auction-rooms, 
the  Masters'  Offices.  There,  with  little 
regard  to  its  nobility,  and  small  consider- 
ation of  the  multitude  of  creditors*  who 
from  one  generation  to  another  have  nci 
been  paid  out  of  it, — though  upon  the  faith 
of  its  right  honorable  owners,  the  said 
creditors  were  induced  to  lend  their  hard 
cash,— there,  as  we  have  said,  insolvent 
feudalism  is  subjected  at  last  to  the  honest 
dink  of  the  hammer,— knocked  down  to  the 
liighest  bidder,— and  the  proceeds  finally 
divided  among  the  long  baffled,  and  event- 
ually half-cheated  creditors.  It  is  a  notable 
and  highly  interesting  process  this,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  more  curious  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it 

On  an  average,  and  that  an  intentionally 
moderate  one,  there  are  from  fifty  to  sixty 
freehold  estates  sold  under  decrees  of  the 
Ix)rd  Chancellor  every  year ;  and  of  these 
it  will  not  be  deemed  too  much  to  say,  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  are  above  £2000  a 
year.  In  other  words,  there  are  so  many 
iestates  of  the  absentee  size  annually  sold 
by  auction,  to  pay  their  debu.  Now  it 
is  a  fact  equally  singular  and  important,-* 

ud  we  de^ir^  that  wr  (readers  will  HQt 


take  our  word  for  it,  but  forthwith  set 
about  examining  and  sifting  it  for  them- 
selves, as  they  may  have  opportunity,— 
that  landed   property   in  every  instance 
where  it  has  been  duly  advertised,  and 
where  a  fee* simple  title  could  be  given,  has 
brought  a  higher  price   at  private  sale, 
during  tlie  last  seven  years   in  Ireland, 
when  sold  in  small  lots,  than  when  pat  up 
in  large  ones.  We  do  bel  ie  ve  that  this  is  by  a 
thousand  degrees  the  most  important  po- 
litical fact,  token  in  ito  full  results  and 
bearings,  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  since 
the  attainment  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
It  silently  but  unanswerably  tells,  where 
the  root  of  our  social  redemption  is  to  be 
found.    It  shows  that  there  is  an  intuitive 
perception  of  what  real  independence^  not 
political,  or  conventional,  or  temporary, 
but  personal  and  possessorial  independence, 
means ;  and  of  the  way  i  n  which  ailone  it  can  be 
won.  'Tenantcy — not  of  thb  kind  or  that,  not 
by  lease  or  at  will,  under  resident  bigot 
or  absentee    plunderer — tenantcy  is  the 
heart-scald  of  the  people.  That  is  the  screw 
under  whose  pressure  their  Industry  has 
been  stunted  and  crushed.    That  is  the 
terror  before  whose  glance,  savings  and 
scrapings,  and  small  capi tols  put  together  by 
days  and  nights  of  thrift,  fly  into  comers 
and  hide  themselves.  That  is  the  tyrant  who 
lays  a  penalty  upon  all  improvement,  a 
ban  upon  all  agricultural  enterprise.    The 
farmer  is  infatuated  who  improves  or  in- 
vests ;  the  law  of  land  is  landlord's  law, 
made  by  landlords,  made  for  landlords; 
the  farmer  is  a  madman  who  does  anything 
that  will  whet  the  covetousness  of  rent, 
that  will  make  him  a  mark  for  costs  in 
an  action  of  ejectment  on  the  title.  This 
is  very  unususl  talk,  very  ungentlemanly 
talk  we  know ;  but  it  is  true ;  if  the  land- 
holders of  Ireland  were  polled  to-morrow, 
what  would  they  say  7 

This  bitter  and  destructive  sense  of  in- 
security in  times  past,  led  the  landholders, 
when  they  put  together  a  little  mooey,  to 
lend  their  hundreds  and  fifties  out  at  Inte- 
rest upon  landed  security.  A  fanner 
heard4hat  Lord  Arrant-thief  or  Mr.  Pro- 
miser,  would  give  a  bond  and  judgment, 
besides  six  per  cent  regularly  paid,  for 
ready  money.  'Twas  a  risk  to  be  sure ; 
'twas  hard  to  say  when  the  money  would 
be  repaid ;  no  one  could  exactly  tell  how 
much  the  estate  owed  already ;  but  still  it 
was  a  fine  estote ;  and  (which  in  general 
proved  the  determining  consideration) 
what  else  could  a  farmer  do  with  his  money. 
If  be  added  good  offices  to  his  dwelliu^i 
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or  began  to  drain  his  bog,  or  put  up  gates 
or  fences — ^oh  no^  that  would  be  down- 
right tempting  of  fortune.  One  life  in  his 
lease  was  gone,  and  he  knew  not  whether 
lie*d  get  a  renewal  at  all ;  or  if  he  had  a 
longer  term,  who  could  tell  whether  a  lease 
made  under  a  power  might  not  be  broken, 
whenever  it  was  worth  breaking  ?  What 
was  be  to  do?  Trade^nd  commerce  were 
DO  where.  In  Ulster  the  people  had 
some  resource  while  the  linen  trade  was 
suffered 'to  exist;  and  having  and  being 
known  to  have  that  great  alternative,  land- 
lords made  a  wondrous  virtue  of  recognis- 
ing what  was  called  the  tenant-right  of  a 
farm ;  so  much  so  that  the  tenant'  often 
used  to  sell  his  good  will  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  But  the  linen  trade  is 
gone ;  and  the  tenant-right  is  going  after  it 
The  farmer  has  no  choice  now  but  to  stick 
to  the  land  if  he  can  ;  the  landlord  knows 
bis  power,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  makes 
the  tenant  feel  it. 

In  parts  of  Leinster  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  alternative  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture,  and  the  south  had  its  provision 
trade;  but  these  were  never  adequate  chan- 
nels, for  the  small  capitals  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  to  accumulate  in ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  legislators  took  care  that 
no  new  trade  should  spring  up,  by  forbid- 
ding joint  stock  banks  within  fifty  miles  of 
Dublin.  Thus  the  motives  to  industry, 
to  economy,  to  thrift — ^all  improvement,  all 
means  of  creating  an  independent  middle 
class,  were  absolutely  inhibited.  But  our 
countrymen,  God  bless  them,  are  seldom 
beaten  out  of  one  expedient,  till  they  dis- 
cover some  other.  Here  and  there  they 
have,  with  the  instinctive  perception  of  the 
thing  that  was  wanted,  and  of  the  way  it 
was  to  be  supplied,  come  forward  and 
offered,  if  an  estate  was  put  up  in  small 
lots,  to  give  more  for  it,  than  any  one  in- 
dividual would  offer  for  the  whole ;  and 
this  singular  and  raother-witted  expedient 
has  not  only  been  put  to  the  proof  in  one 
district  or  county,  but  in  several  remote 
from  each  other,  and  under  totally  various 
circumstances. 

In  the  county  Wexford  a  very  extensive 
sale  was  recently  made,  of  property  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Mountnorres  &mily. 
It  was  sold  in  lots  of  various  size,  some 
forming  in  themselves  very  respectable 
little  estates ;  others  no  larger  than  farms. 
The  latter  were  bought  up  in  several  in- 
stances by  the  tenants  in  possession  ;  and 
in  no  case  was  any  lot  obtained  by  the  pur- 
chaser under  four-and'twenty  years*  pur< 


chase.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  very 
same  estate,  a  few  years  previously, 
had  been  sold  to  a  single  individual,  who 
gave  less  than  twenty  years'  purchase  for 
it.  Was  it  worth  more,  then,  to  the  many 
bidders  than  to  the  one  ?  We  answer,  un- 
hesitatingly, it  was  worth  far  more.  We 
happen  to  know  that  the  five  largest  lots 
were  sold  to  men,  all  of  whom  had  made 
their  own  money  in  trade  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  How,  if  not  in  land,  could  these 
men  have  at  once  securely  and  profitably 
invested  their  capital?  In  fingland,  spe- 
culation and  manufacture,  in  a  thousand 
forms,  is  open  to  the  capitalist ;  but  here* 
thanks  to  the  idiotic  system  of  misrule 
that  has  too  long  been  submitted  to,  there 
are  no  such  channels  of  new  enterprize, 
and  money  must  either  lie  unprodactive^ 
or  seek  investment  in  land.  The  class  of 
bidden  for  property,  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking,  may  be  taken  on  an  average,  as 
individuals  who  have  accumulated  from 
fifteen  tofive-and-twenty  thousand  pounds; 
many  of  them  have  made  less,  and  a  few  have 
made  more ;  but,  as  a  class,  we  think  the 
sums  we  have  named  may  be  taken  as  fair 
exponents.  Now,  it  is  certainly  not  going 
beyond  the  truth  to  say,  that  for  every  per- 
son who  is  able  to  bid  fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  an  unbroken  estate  in  Ireland,  there 
are  ten  ready  to  bid  fifteen  thousand  for  a 
portion  thereof.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  price  of  everything  is  necessarily  en- 
hanced, by  the  number  of  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  it;  and  thus  it  results, 
from  the  nature  of  society  in  this  country, 
from  the  want  of  economy  among  the  no- 
bles and  the  gentry,  and  the  comparative  af- 
fluence of  the  class  of  money -making  men 
whom  they  affect  to  despise,  that  an  estate 
will  infallibly  bring  much  more  in  the  mar- 
ket, if  set  up  in  such  lots  as  will  let  in  ple- 
beian competition,  than  by  any  dint  of  puff- 
ery or  chicane  it  can  be  made  to  bring,  if  sold 
in  the  absentee  size.  We  use  the  phrase  ad- 
visedly, because  it  will  be  found  that  the 
man,  who  invests  the  results  of  a  life  of  ho- 
nest home«3pent  toil  in  land,  is  far  less  apt 
to  turn  vagabond  in  his  old  age,  than  his 
lordly  predecessor.  His  acquaintances 
are  here;  his  habits  are  Irish;  his  sons 
and  daughters  may  jmbibe  silly  notions  of 
the  vulgarity  of  domestic  ties,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  spending  part,  of  the  year  abroad; 
but,  making  all  due  allowance  for  these  af- 
fectations, the  countervailing  tendency  is 
too  strong  in  the  main.  The  tobacconist's 
son  gets  tired  of  being  nobody  in  London ; 
**  bttt»  hang  it,  hasn't  his/atfther  an  estate 
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in  the  county  — —  ?"  and  where  property 
IB,  there  will  respect  ani  deference  be. 

Furthermore,  this  class  is  increasing  ; 
and  we  want  to  show  that  it  must  still 
more  rapidly  increase.  By  and  bye,  the 
son  of  the  trader  will  no  longer  be  a  soli-  I 
tary  parvenu  in  the  grand  jury  room,  or  at 
the  assize  ball;  he  will  find  himself  at 
home  in  his  own  country ;  he  will  cease 
to  aspire  to  the  disgrace  of  being  an  ab- 
sentee. While  a  county  is  held  in  fee  by 
some  twenty  or  thirty  beggars,  full  of  am- 
bition, discontent,  and  idle  habits,  they 
will  seek  a  sphere  of  intrigue,  a  solace  in 
forgetfulness,  a  heaven  of  impunity — (hell 
is  the  fashionable  word) ;  the  people  will 
be  ground  to  the  dust,  improvement  will 
forget  its  cunning :  the  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  as  in  a  vice,  useless  and  im- 
moveable. Argument  and  expostulation 
are  but  as  the  idle  wind  which  these  alien- 
ated men  regard  not  If  such  influences  could 
work  upon  them,  they  had  been  changed 
and  brought  back  long  ago.  But  that  they 
never  will.  Meantime,  they  are  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  helpless  by  their 
improvidence.  They  would  gladly  sell 
large  portions  of  their  deserted  inheritance ; 
what  a  pity  not  to  suffer  them — not  to  help» 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  them,  in  the  only 
truly  patriotic  thing  they  are  disposed  to  do  I 

But  we  wish  to  notice  other,  and  far 
more  important  instances,  of  the  recent 
change  of  hands  regarding  freehold  pro- 
perty, than  such  as  the  Mountnorres  estate 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of.  A  still  wider 
field  opens  on  us  as  we  descend  in  the  scale 
of  wealth,  and  begin  to  discern  the  possi- 
bility— aye,  and  the  positive  certainty, 
moreover — of  a  still  more  numerous  and 
infinitely  more  important  class  of  purcha- 
sers being  found,  among  the  working  far- 
mers and  occupying  tenants  of  land.  A 
few  instances  of  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way  will  startle,  we  doubt  not,  many 
of  our  readers ;  we  trust  it  will  set  them 
thinking  seriously  on  the  matter,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

An  estate  belonging  to  Lord  Sherborne, 
situated  chiefly  in  the  county  Meath,  was  re- 
cently sold  in  lots,  several  of  which  did  not 
exceed  fifly  acres.  On  an  average,  they 
brought  five  and- twenty  years'  purchase. 
One  lot  of  668  acres,  and  yielding  ;£862 
rent,  was  sold  for  £21,200.  Another  of 
much  greater  extent,  but  more  remote 
from  the  capital,  brought  £20,000 ;  the 
clear  profit  rent  being  £832.  A  third 
consisting  of  73  acres,  and  let  at  £64  per 
annum,  was  sold  for  £1702.    A  fourth  of 


51  acres,  producing  £70  rent,  brought 
£1750.  A  fiflh  containing  only  28  acres, 
worth  £40  a  year,  brought  £840 ;  and 
the  other  lots  sold  at  similar  prices. 
A  still  higher  rate  was,  in  many  instances, 
given  by  the  occupying  tenants  of  a  pro- 
perty sold  about  three  years  ago  by  Lord 
Roden,  in  the  county  Louth.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  was,  it  is  true,  the 
head  rent  of  houses  in  the  town  of  Dun- 
dalk ;  but  portions  also  were  farms,  held 
under  old  leases.  Lord  Roden  relinquish- 
ed certain  vexatious  powers,  as  a  landlord, 
by  disposing  of  his  interest;  but  he  gained 
much  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  His 
former  tenants  are  now  subject  to  no  man. 
Surely,  such  a  change  is  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  all  the  parties  directl}'  concern- 
ed, and  indirectly  to  the  neighbourhood. 
So  much  is  saved  for  ever  from  the  maw  of 
absenteeism.  A  small  property  belong- 
ing to  Sir  John  Piers  was  sold,  about 
the  same  time,  in  Meath,  under  a  de- 
cree in  chancery ;  it  was  first  put  up 
as  a  whole ;  -subsequently,  in  three  lots, 
and  the  sum  of  the  biddings  in  the 
latter  exceeded  the  highest  offer  made  in 
the  former  by  £500.  Within  the  last  two 
months,  an  estate  of  Lord  Riversdale*s,  in 
the  county  Cork,  was  disposed  of  in  eleven 
lots,  varying  in  size  from  J 29  acres  up  to 
917.  Three  of  the  lots  were  bought  by 
the  tenants  in  possession;  and  the  entire 
were  sold  at  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  years  purchase. 

Let  us  call  upon  the  legislature  then  to 
make  this  principle  operative,  by  enacting 
that  in  every  case  of  a  property  yielding 
more  than  a  thousand  a  year,  which  shall 
hereafter  be  sold  under  decrees  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity,  there  shall  full  and  free 
opportunity  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  it 
in  lots  of  a  reasonable  size,  wherever  the 
rate  of  purchase  so  offered,  shall  equal  or 
exceed  that  offered  by  a  single  purchaser. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  present  mode  of 
sales  under  the  courts  must  be  in  some  es- 
sential points  materially  modified.  Means 
of  giving  general  and  popular  advertise- 
ment, to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
where  the  property  may  be  situated,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  counties,  should  be 
provided ;  every  facility  for  dividing  the 
property  into  saleable  lots  should  be  given, 
and  the  right  of  insisting  thereupon  ex- 
pressly recognised  and  declared.  The 
sales  should  take  place,  in  all  cases,  in  the 
nearest  county  town. 

What  would  this  effect  ?  At  first,  per^ 
haps,   little;   but,  eventually — aye^   and 
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that  within  a  Tery  short  time — ^much.  Until 
the  policy  of  thesystemwas  universally  un- 
derstood by  the  people,  and  until  the  credi- 
tors had  learned,  by  downright  proof,  that 
it  was  the  best  for  their  interests,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  see  anomalous,  un- 
accountable, and  even  discouraging  results 
of  the  experiment.  We  can  imagine — 
alas !  we  too  well  know — districts  of  coun- 
try, where  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
of  hope  has  been  so  trampled  down,  and 
where  poverty  has  reigned  so  undisturb- 
edly for  generations,  that  if  there  were 
opportunity  given  to-morrow  for  purchasing 
the  fee  simple  thereof  in  lots,  there  would 
be  few  bidders ;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  we 
do  not  ask  that  the  established  system  of 
absentee- breeding  sales  should  be  departed 
from.  But  we  also  know,  that  such  dis- 
tricts are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  We 
are  thoroughly  assured,  that  in  five  and 
twenty  counties  out  of  the  thirty-two,  the 
idea  of  becoming  proprietors,  instead  of 
remaining  serfs  and  vassals,  would  rapidly 
gathc/  force  and  energy ;  'twould  put  new 
life  into  the  people.  A  man  would  then 
have  a  motive  to  save  ;  his  toil  would  be 
sweetened  to  him;  his  heart  would  swell 
as  he  returned  home  afler  lodging  his  five 
pounds,  or  seven  pounds,  in  the  savings' 
bank.  ^  Who  knows  what  1  may  be  doing 
with  that  seven  pounds,  yet?"  Ob,  it 
would  revolutionize  the  notions  of  the 
people. 

Let  one  or  two  absentee  estates  be  sold 
in  small  lots  in  a  district,  and  besides  the 
difference  that  it  would  make,  to  have  eight 
or  nine  thousand  a-year  spent  honestly 
and  improvingly  among  the  people  of  that 
district,  look  at  the  interminable  chain  of 
results  that  must  gradually  develop  them- 
selves. Instead  of  shrinking,  malcontent, 
and,  in  self-defence,  cunning  tenants,  afraid 
to  register  their  votes,  or,  if  registered,  to 
give  them ;  afraid  to  improve  their  farms, 
afraid  to  think  for  themselves ;  afraid  of 
everything  that  men  ought  not  to  be  afraid 
of,  or  else,  with  desperate  self-devotion, 
perilling  all  that  ought  to  be  secure  to 
men:  instead  of  these,  we  should  have 
men  who,  having  made,  by  fair  labour,  their 
own  fortunes — for  enough  is  a  fortune  to  any 
man — would  stand  upon  their  own  hearth- 
stone, and  say,  a  fig  for  all  ejectments  and 
agents,  and  drivers,  and  absentee  extor- 
tioners ;  we  will  do  what  we  will  with  our 
own.  Shall  we  be  told  that  such  a  spirit 
as  this,  sown  and  grown,  and  soon  acquir- 
ing reciprocated  strength  and  shelter  in 
every  district  of  the  realm,  would  be  of  no 


importanee  ?  Does  any  man  imagine  that 
one  example  of  this  sort  would  be  lost  ^ 
that  the  contagion  of  independence,  of 
social  emancipation,  would  not  spread  for 
and  near,  till  every  heart  of  manhood  in 
the  nation  had  caught  it  ?  Whoever  thinks 
so,  knowetli  not  the  people.  If  there  be  a 
thing  on  earth  an  Irish  farmer  covets,  it  is 
the  secure  and  undisturbed  ownership  of 
land ;  and,  as  compared  with  the  security, 
which  a  deed  of  sale  under  a  court  of 
equity  can  give,  all  other  titles  are  frail 
and  questionable.  It  is  almost  the  only 
title  which  he  can  ever  hope  for,  that  will 
confer  absolute  and  unimpeachable  pro- 
perty. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  one 
efficient  and  practical  remedy  is  within  our 
reach  without  revolution ;  that  one  hope  is 
left  of  averting  a  revolution  of  property. 
Revolution  of  property  is  a  truly  terrible 
thing  :  next  to  a  religious  war»  or  a  foreign 
conquest,  the  most  terrible  calamity  that 
can  befall  a  nation ;  a  thing  full  of  evil, 
full  of  selfishness,  full  of  ruin,  full  of  indis- 
criminate and  inevitable  injustice ;  a  thing 
by  any  or  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  and 
fended  off.  But  if  property  be  left  so  ill- 
defended,  so  feebly  garrisoned,  as  that  the 
raging  wave  of  penury  and  hunger  round 
it  cannot  be  stayed,  idle  is  all  wailing,  all 
remonstrance.  The  wave  of  want  and 
destitution  hath  no  ears;  in  vain  you 
soothe  or  menace;  it  cannot  hear;  roll 
on,  it  will,  till  tlie  defenceless  bulwarks  of 
all  property  be  overwhelmed. 

What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  Were  it  not 
wise  to  try,  betimes,  and  ere  the  flood  rise 
high,  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  pro- 
perty, to  enlarge  its  borders,  to  dig  deeper 
its  foundations,  to  get  in  more  hands,  to 
render  it  maintainable.  Maintainable,  it 
has  hardly  been  heretofore ;  maintainable^ 
it  will,  ere  long,  cease  altogether  to  be. 
'Twere  well  to  look  at  this  coming  fact  in 
time.  'Tis  not  when  the  flood  has  risen, 
and  is  hourly  surgine  higher  and  louder 
round,  that  hope  or  help  can  be  looked 
for;  'twill  be  too  late,  then. 

Neither  will  hoisting  haughty  ensigns  of 
defiance  on  the  topmost  battlement,  avail. 
Lord  Bigot  may  issue  proclamations ;  Mr. 
Gambler  may  distrain;  Sir  Hunter  Opera- 
dancer  may  make  laws  '*  for  the  religious 
education  of  his  tenantry — and  be-damned 
to  them ;"  old  Petty-bag,  the  lawyer,  may 
devise  curious  covenants  in  his  trap-leases ; 
and  all  may  unite  their  influence  and  in- 
genuity, to  get  some  new  axe  of  parlia- 
ment to  hew  the  rebellious  down.    And 
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for  the  day  all  tins  may  seem  to  prosper ; 
for  the  time  hath  not  come ;  and  aristo- 
cracy  saith  unto  its  soul — **  much  good  is 
laid  up  for  thee  in  store — ^persecute—eject 
— ^revel — trample — to-morrow  shall  be  even 
as  yesterday,  or  yet  more  abundant"  Ah, 
fool !  so  said  the  seigneurs  of  old  France. 
They  were  warned,  and  they  would  not 
heed.  The  people  petitioned  for  a  little 
mercy  and  mitigation,  and  the  ringleaders 
of  the  people  were  hanged  on  a  gallows 
fort^  feet  high,  not  an  audible  voice  pro- 
testm^  there  against  But  in  the  middle 
of  their  revelry  and  infatuation,  the  cloud 
of  the  multitude's  fury  rose  from  the  place 
of  its  wrath,  where  it  had  been  gathering 
long,  and  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy  of 
France  ceased  to  be. 

Aristocracy  of  Ireland!  think  of 
these  things  in  time.  Your  system 
cannot  last  unchanged.  For  your  own 
sakes,  think  of  changing  it  while  you 
can.  Beware  lest  you  sleep  too  long. 
Think  of  your  fewness,  think  of  your  his- 
tory, think  of  the  swelling  might  of  that 
power  which  you  and  your  fathers  have  done 
nothing  but  enrage,  and  wound,  and  urge  to 
madness.  And  think  ye,  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  Ireland,  were  it  not  well  to  enlist  on  your 
side  some  portion  of  this  power.  Single- 
handed  if  you  abide  the  assault  of  million- 
handed  want,  bethink  you  what  must  be 
the  issue.  The  million-handed  enemy  is 
sleeping  now,  giving  signs  of  life  only 
where  it  turns  or  moans  in  its  long  dream 


of  pain,  but]  it  may  wake^  my  lords,  and 
then 

But  what  eau  be  done  ?  Much ;  if  yoa 
wish  to  hear,  we  shall  tell  you  one  very 
plain  and  dt^^tinct  thing  which  might  be 
done.  There  are  on  an  average  every  year 
100,000  acrc:i  of  freehold  property  sold 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  are  on  an  average  fifty 
estates.  Now  it  is  clear  that  these  ought 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  creditors 
who  have  compelled  the  sales.  It  has 
been  proved,  in  repeated  instances,  that 
property  sold  in  lots  under  a  decree,  will 
produce  considerably  more  than  if  it  be 
sold  in  the  lump.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain.  For  every  five  men  who  can  think 
of  bidding  for  an  estate  of  £2000  a  year, 
there  are  fifly  who  are  ready  to  bid  for 
£200  a  year.  An  estate  of  £200  a  year 
is  an  object  of  consideration  with  a  neigh- 
bouring proprietor,  or  an  English  capitalist. 
These  are  the  component  elements  of  the 
absentee  class  of  owners.  The  small  pro- 
prietor is  always  resident  is  generally  in- 
dustrious, is  a  citizen  of  the  state,  not  a 
stranger  or  an  enemy  in  feeling.  The 
value  of  such  a  class  of  society  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  absentee  and  mortgagee 
classes  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  Here 
then  is  a  way  of  creating  gradually  such  a 
class.  Let  a  law  be  made  obliging  the 
properties  sold  under  the  Court  to  be  sold 
in  lots,  and  in  their  respective  counties. 
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Come  share  with  me,  dearest,  my  heart  and  my  cot, 

And  be  all  other  joys  of  the  world  forgot — 

They  may  shine  for  thee  now,  but,  oh,  think  when  they  pall. 

Thou  wilt  find  that  one  fond  heart  were  well  worth  them  all. 

Tho'  my  home  be  but  small,  love  lies  lightly  from  care. 
With  the  humblest  content  as  tho*  millions  were  there, 
And  my  heart — Oh !  were  all  that  now  court  thee  to  flee, 
Thou  would'st^t7/,  thus  forsaken,  be  welcome  to  me. 
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A    WEEK    IN    BELGIUM. 


As  yoa  wish  for  some  account  of  the 
week  which  I  lately  spent  in  Belgium,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  impressions 
it  has  leO,  scattered  and  imperfect  as  they 
are.  Of  course,  in  so  short  a  time  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  surface,  but  as  half 
an  hour^s  interview  leaves  a  notion  of  the 
character  of  an  individual,  even  a  weeic 
amongst  a  strange  people  gives  rise  to 
some  opinions  about  them. 

You  can  imagine,  without  particulars,  a 
voyage  in  the  most  disagreeable  of  steam- 
ers from  London  to  Ostend.   After  spend- 
ing the  night  at  the  latter  place,  I  started 
by  railway  for  Bruges,  and  arrived  there 
about  half-past  seven  on  a  fine  Sunday 
morning  towards  the  end  of  August.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people,  going  to,  and 
coming  from,  the  different  churches,  all 
Catholic  of  course.     I  had  imagined  that 
the  aspect  of  Bruges  was  deserted  and 
miserable,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  so  much  life.     My  first 
impression  was  as  if  I  had  been  set  down 
in  some  large  town  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land.   The  cloaks  and  hoods  of  the  wo- 
men, the  general  Sunday  neatness,  the 
marks  of  the  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  groups  outside  the  church 
doors,  all  recalled  familiar  scenes.    Look- 
ing from  the  people  to  the  houses,  with 
their  Flemish  iu:!:rriptions,  the  similarity 
vanished  at  once.  The  highly  ornamented 
fronts  and  windows,  and  the  traces  of  an- 
tiquity at  every  turn,  brought  vividly  to 
the  mind  the  great  commercial  city  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  emporium  of  the 
Hanseatic   League,  which    outshone  in 
wealth  and  splendour  even  the  wealthy 
communities  of  Flanders,  and 

<*  Of  whose  feast 
MoDSfcbs  puiook,  and  dsemed  their  dignity 


Though  fallen  from  its  high  station, 
there  is  an  air  of  majesty  about  it  still. 
Its  numerous  churches,  fine  civic  edifices, 
spacious  houses,  and  broad  canals  branch- 
ing off  in  all  directions,  like  highways 
from  a  capital,  show  the  heart  of  a  great 
*  commercial  circulation.  Its  pulsations  are 
feebler  than  of  old,  but  there  is  life  there 
•till,  and  if  the  people  are  less  wealthy, 
they  do  not  leem  less  happy  than  their 


ancestors.  Afler  breakfast,  I  took  a  more 
particular  survey,  eschewing  a  ^valei  de 
place  as  an  encumbrance,  and  guiding 
myself  in  delightful  freedom  by  a  map. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  sights. 
The  old  Gothic  Tour  des  HalleSy  with  its 
ever  chiming  carillons,  and  panoramic 
view  of  the  cultivated  plains  which  extend 
on  every  side ;  the  beautiful  little  Hotel 
de  Ville,  built  in  1377,  where  the  Counts 
of  Flanders  used  to  swear  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  town ;  and  the  hospital  of 
St.  John,  with  the  pictures  by  Hans 
Hemling,  painted  in  1479,  and  presented 
to  the  hospital  in  gratitude  for  succour  re- 
ceived as  a  patient.  The  colours,  af^er 
nearly  four  centuries,  are  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  and  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  look  {^o  perfect  is  the  finish) 
like  miniatures  of  Flemish  maidens  taken 
last  year.  Then  there  was  the  house  in 
the  Grande  Plaee^  where  Charles  the  Se- 
cond lived  during  his  exile,  and  another 
where  the  Burghers  once  shut  up  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  for  some  violations 
of  their  privileges,  and  kept  him,  notwith* 
standing  threats  of  excommunication  from 
the  pope,  and  of  an  invasion  from  Ger- 
many, until  he  swore  on  the  sacrament 
and  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  to  re- 
spect their  liberties  and  pardon  their  vio- 
lence. With  true  imperial  faith  he  kept 
the  oath,  until  he  got  out  of  their 
clutches. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found  a  crowd 
of  men  in  green  uniforms,  in  the  court- 
yard, who  I  learned  were  a  company  of 
the  national  guards,  going  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  deceased  comrade.  Mine 
host,  a  soldier-like  looking  man,  but  a 
very  agreeable  and  modest  attendant  on 
his  guests,  was  hardly  recognisable  in  the 
accoutrements  of  leader.  After  some 
chat,  more  civic  than  military,  and  one  or 
two  manoeuvres  in  a  very  correct  style, 
they  marched  off,  and  I  followed.  They 
stopped  in  a  street  where  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people  and  a  number  of  regular 
soldiers.  After  some  delay  the  coffin  was 
brought  out,  covered  with  the  cap  and 
arms  of  the  deceased,  and  a  procession 
being  formed  with  torch  bearers,  and  a 
line  of  clergymen,  singing  part  of  the  ser- 
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vice^  the  whole  moyed  off»  followed  by  the 
crowd  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  or  as 
the  Flemish  call  \t"onserLiebe  Vrouw," 
^'  Our  dear  Lady."  During  the  delay  be- 
fore the  coffin  was  brought  out,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  thorough  fu- 
sion of  the  different  classes.  National 
guards  and  priests  shook  hands  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  soldiers  and  citiiens, 
men  in  official  dress  and  thepeople  of  the 
crowd,  whom  they  were  keeping  back,  all 
chatted  in  a  free  friendly  way,  which 
showed  the  absence  of  any  sore  or  party 
feeling.  The  scene  seemed  to  me  to  in- 
dicate a  people,  whose  institutions  were 
national,  whose  officials  represented  no 
ruling  or  separated  class,  but  were  one 
with  those  amongst  whom  they  exercised 
power. 

I  spent  some  three  hours  of  an  evening 
of  glorious  sunshine,  in  walking  through 
the  town  in  every  direction — along  the 
beautiful  promenades  which  border  the 
canals — ^through  the  principal  streets,  and 
through  innumerable  lanes  and  alleys,  re- 
lying on  the  guidance  of  the  map.  I  had 
heard  and  read,  that  there  were  15,000 
paupers  at  Bruges,  out  of  43,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  I  wanted  to  £nd  out  their 
habitations.  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  terrible  quarter,  like  the  liberty  in 
Dublin,  where  the  very  houses,  as  well  as 
the  haggard  faces  of  the  people,  would 
proclaim  decay  and  ruin,  i  could  find  no 
such  place,  and  unless  the  aforesaid  15,000 
have  their  dwelling  in  the  sky,  or  under 
ground,  I  am  at  a  loos  to  conceive  where 
they  exist.  Poverty  there  is,  as  unhappily 
there  is  everywhere,  but  never  have  I  seen 
it  wear  an  aspect  so  calm  and  smiling  as  at 
Bruges.  1  well  remember  the  wild  sport* 
fulness,  the  deep  irreptessible  humour, 
which  we  have  known  to  gush  from  a  peo- 
ple whose  hearts  were  sad  enough ;  but  the 
tranquil  faces  of  the  Flemish  showed  no 
hidden  sorrow.  They  rather  evinced 
the  quiet  satisfaction  of  a  people,  whose 
labour  brought  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
who  felt  that  by  a  week  of  toil  they  had 
earned  a  day  of  repose.  The  streets  and 
lanes  were  lined  with  them  sitting  outside 
their  doors  in  the  sunshine ;  aged  grand- 
fathers, vigorous  men,  and  womc^n  in  their 
graceful  lace  caps,  some  engaged  in 
friendly  chat  with  their  neighbours  next 
door,'  or  across  the  street,  others  looking 
at  their  children,  who  were  playing  in 
groups  ill  the  middle  with  boundless 
laughter  and  fun,  and,  as  they  clattered 
about  in  their  little  woodea  shoe%  present- 


ing  one  of  the  moat  joyoos  pictarea  that 
my  eye  ever  rested  on.  There  was  little 
or  no  trace  of  an  aristocracy,  or  even  of 
a  wealthy  class ;  and  the  family  enjoyment 
of  these  sociable  streets,  was  hardly  dis- 
turbed by  the  passage  of  a  vehicle. 

Bruges  is  justly  famous  for  its  pretty 
girls,  though  their  beauty  ia  all  of  one 
kind,  namely,  that  which  is  so  common  in 
Flemish  pictures,  round-faced  and  fair- 
complexioned,  but  with  rather  a  deficiency 
of  expression.  Those  odious  bead-disfi- 
gurementa  called  bonnets  are  hardly  to  be 
seen ;  but  in  their  stead  lace  eapa  of  many 
varieties,  which  are  all  picturesque. 

Next  morning,  being  Monday*  I  left 
Bruges  with  regret»  and  arrived  before 
noon  at  Ghent,  onee  renowned  for  its  forty 
thousand  weavers,  who  could  wield  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  shuttle,  and  who  routed 
the  French  chivalry  at  the  famoua  **  Battle 
of  the  Spura."  Manulacturea  still  flourish 
there;  but  the  steam  engine  baa  aabdaed 
those  victoriooa  weavers.  At  every  step 
in  Ghent  you  are  reminded  of  the  pa&t. 
It  ia  history  written  in  stone,  thoujgh  the 
pages  show  the  past  mixed  up  with  the 
present  A  primitive  looking  turretted 
gateway,  built  by  Count  Baldwin  of  the 
Iron  Arm,  in  the  ninth  century,  ia  the  en* 
trance  to  a  cotton  ^ctory.  In  the  JfoncAe 
du  Vendredif  Perry's  pena  and  Englbh 
guide  hooka  are  exhibited  under  old  Go* 
thic  fronts,  which  mnst  have  stood  when 
Van  Artevelde  and  his  party  saet  the  op- 
posite factions  on  that  q>ot  in  deadly  briNi, 
and  left  fifteen  hundred  dead,  despite  of 
the  host  which  was  brought  out  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  guilds  used  to  meet  for 
redren  of  grievanoes  in  the  same  place, 
which  is  within  range  of  an  old  Cannon, 
ealled  Mad  Margery,  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope, made  by  the  pec^e  of  Glient»  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Good.  The  finest  me- 
morial of  the  old  Burgher  times,  is  the 
Hoieide  VilUf  or  rather  the  earlier  half  of 
it,  which  was  built  in  1482.  It  is  in  what  is 
called  the  Moorish  or  Moresco  Gothic, 
showing  the  pointed  arch  and  brauchiog 
pillars,  with  a  richness  and  splendour  of 
ornament,  astonishing  in  stone  work.  If 
this  edifice  expresses^  as  we  may  fairly 
presume,  the  taste  and  cultivaiioa  of  the 
citizens  of  Ghent  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  mas  have  been  eminently  superior 
to  their  feudal  neighbours  and  nominal 
masters.  Their  demoeraey,  whatever 
were  ita  evils,  waa  not  the  barren  aoil  of 
utilitarianiam,  but  one  genial  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  ndiuL    Their  lough  frxistenre 
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aught  some  beauty  from  art,  and  was  ele- 
vated by  religion.  They  were  not  cogs 
md  wheels  in  a  well  working  social  ma- 
chine, but  men  having  passions  and  ima- 
ginations, which  would  not  let  them  rest 
rithout  the  expression  of  their  faith  and 
heir  freedom,  in  the  permanent  forms  of 
tainting  and  architecture. 

But  the  glory  of  Ghent  is  the  Cathedral, 
v^hich  amongst  its  many  splendid  churches 
(tands  prominent.    It  was  founded  in  the 
tenth    century,  and  partly  rebuilt  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth.    The  outside 
IS  inferior  to  many  Gothic  churches,  but 
the  interior  b  of  imposing  grandeur.    The 
nave  is  lined  by  two  rows  of  pillars  sup- 
porting a  gothic  roof.     The  choir  is  ele- 
vated    four  or  five   steps,  and  separated 
from   the  nave  only  by  two  half-screens 
or  wings  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  leaving  an 
open  space  in  the  centre,  so  that  standing 
at  the  western  door  you  see  at  once  the 
whole  length  of  nave  and  choir  up  to  the 
high    altar.*      At  the  sides    appear  the 
black  and  white  marble  altar-frames  and 
railed  partitions,  with  brass  gates  of  the 
chapels,  which,  twenty-four  in  number,  run 
along  the  aisles- and  round  the  choir,  each 
containing  one  or  more  precious  pictures, 
the   productions  of  old  Flemish  masters. 
At  every  point  amongst  the  rich  ornaments 
in  which  the  zealof  ancient  times  delighted, 
the  eye  is  caught  by  some  venerable  head, 
full  of  devotion,  some  saint  or  martyr  en« 
during  torture  with  heroic  constancy,  or 
some  statue  or  tomb  pf  a  bishop,   gone 
long  ago  to  his  rest,  and  mutely  preaching 
divine  peace  to   every    new  generation. 
When  service  is  not  going  on,  the  silence 
is  only  broken  by  the  retiring  footsteps  of 
the  few  who  have  remained  for  their  pri- 
vate devotions.     The  impressipn  from  the 
whole  was  that  of  deep  religious  awe.     I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  boundary  marked 
out  by  the  forms  of  belief,  should  con- 
fine  the   sympathies    which    the    divine 
Spirit,  reigning  in  those  temples,  awakens. 
I  lingered  long,  gazing  at  the  fine  embodi- 
ments in  the  pictures  of  whatever  is  fine 
in    man,  drinking  in  the  magnificence  of 
those    lofty    and    silent    aisles,     where 
men   appear  so  little.     It  seemed  as  if 
music    alone    could    fitly    utter   human 
thought  or  feeling  in  such  a  place ;  when 
suddenly  the  music  came — how,  I  could 

*  The  baxmert  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
hang  over  the  carved  sulls  of  the  choir,  and  their 
blazonry  combines  with  the  old  knightly  monuments 
below,  to  give  that  air  of  feudal  grandeur  which  be- 
longs to  mpvt  of  (hs  Belgian  chuicbes. 


hardly  tell.  Exquisite  voices  mingled  with 
the  deep  tones  of  the  organ,  low  first,  and 
then  pealing  through  the  arches  in  volumes 
of  sweetness  and  power,  with  one  of  those 
old  Palestrina-like  hymns  which 

'*  Take  the  prison'd  loul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium.** 

I  cannot  describe  the  effect. 

There  are  several  other  fine  churches  in 
Ghent,  any  one  of  which  would  be  a  re- 
markable object  elsewhere.    The  town  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  promenades,  .a  thing, 
by  the  bye,  which  seems  never  forgotten  in 
continental  towns.     There  is  a  University, 
but  I  had  no  time  to  see  more  than  the 
outside,  which,  with  its  superb  Corinthian 
portico,  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings in  Dublin.     Of  the  other  things  in 
Ghent,  1  shall  only  mention  the  Grande 
Beguinage^    an    extensive    Nunnery    of 
Sisters  of  Charity.    They  are  six  hundred 
in  number,  and  bound  by  no  vow.     They 
attend  the  sick  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
Beguinage,  which  is  quite  a  town  in  itself, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch.     They  appear  to 
live  either  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes,  in 
a  great  number  of  detached  houses,  each 
styled  a  convent,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  some  saint    I  saw  the  sisterhood 
at  vespers,  in  the  chapel,  where  the  multi- 
tude of  figures  in  black  robes  and  large 
white  hoods  formed   a  striking  pioture. 
When  the  service  was  over  they  came  out, 
not  in  order,  but  each  as  she  felt  disposed. 
In  doing  so,  they  took  off  the  hoods,  which 
were  like  large  napkins,  and,  folding  them 
up  square,  placed  them  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads.     This  left  the  face  uncovered ;  and 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  observe,  that 
they    were,   with    very    few   exceptions, 
elderly  women.     There  are  six  thousand 
Sisters  of  the  same  order  in    Belgium. 
They  may  throw  aside  the  veil  whenever 
they  like ;  but  it  is  said,  that  no  one  has 
ever  done  so. 

Ou  Tuesday  morning  I  left  Ghent  for 
Antwerp.  Even  in  the  rapid  transit  by 
railway,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  the 
rich  garden-like  cultivation  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed.  Great  part  is 
said  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  utter 
barrenness.  At  present  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  rich  crops  and  pastures, 
comfortable  houses,  cheerful  and  well 
dressed  people.  Every  inch  is  made  the 
most  of*  not  by  dint  of  large  capital,  but 
by  the  *<  victorious  industry"  of  the  pos- 
sessors  of  smidl  holdings,  who  improve 
them  without  fear  of  consequeneea.    Here 
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there  it  a  population  that  would  frighten 
MalthuB  out  of  his  **  seven  senseb'*— some- 
where about  five  hundred  and  eighty  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  Yet  1  have 
seen  more  marlLs  of  poverty  amongst  the 
large  farms  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Eni^land.     Of  Ireland  1  say  nothing. 

There  was  a  little  delay  at  Malines, 
which  is  the  point  of  junction  for  the  dif- 
ferent railways,  but  I  arrived  in  good  time 
at  Antwerp.  The  day  of  my  arrival  hap- 
pened to  be  the  last  day  of  the  festival  in 
honour  of  Rubens,  which  had  lostcd  a 
fortnight.  The  worship  of  Rubens  is  the 
established  religion  of  Antwerp ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  might  be  a  less  noble  faith. 
The  whole  city  presented  a  festal  appear- 
ance. The  shops  were  shut,  and  the 
streets  lined  with  festoons  ofgreen  branches 
and  flowers,  supported  by  pillars,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  name  of  Rubens  and 
several  other  painters  of  the  Flemish  school. 
Some  of  the  streets  of  Antwerp  are  parti- 
cularly fine,  and  the  principal  ones  were 
adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  on  which 
the  name  and  figure  of  Rubens  were  con- 
spicuous. Almost  at  every  step  a  pedestal 
or  slab  commemorated,  in  some  peculiar 
way,  the  great  painter;  and  even  the  lofly 
tower  of  the  cathedral  bore,  amidst  the 
aerial  tracery  of  its  very  summit,  the  same 
magic  name,  **  Rubens.''  Nor  was  this  a 
festival  merely  got  up  by  order  x>f  the 
higher  powers,  which  the  people  cared 
little  for,  except  as  the  occasion  of  a  holi- 
day. It  was  one  of  the  most  unequivo- 
cally popular  demonstrations  I  ever  wit- 
nessed,— every  house  seemed  to  bear  its 
own  independent  part,  and  to  take  its 
own  special  view  of  the  matter.  Each  had 
its  little  pedestal  or  tablet,  with  the  name 
of  some  painter  whom  it  delighted  to 
honour — Vandyke,  Qnentin  Matsys*  Otto 
Vennius,  Jordans,  Van  Oorst,  and  many 
others.  A  house  which  had  been  the 
birth  place  of  a  painter,  or  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  residence  of  one,  was 
sure  to  have  the  fact  duly  recorded  on 
some  wreath-encircled  tablet,  often  with 
verses  in  Flemish.  Thus  there  was  uni- 
versality in  sentiment,  with  great  indivi- 
duality in  the  manner  of  expressing  It 
The  troops  of  the  garrison  and  the  civic 
guard  were  under  arms  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  marched  with  their  bands 
playing  through  the  city.  In  the  evening 
the  broad  quays  which  line  the  Scheldt, 
were  crowded  with  people  in  holiday  trim ; 
the  women  in  their  lace  caps,  some  of  them 
having  plates  of  gold  beneath  the  laoe»  I 


forming'at  least  half.  The  chief  point  of 
attraction  was  a  new  colossal  statue  or 
Rubens,  near  which  military  bands  were 
playing;.  The  statue  was  erected,  as  I  af- 
terwards read  on  the  pedestal,  by  the  *'  Sc- 
natus  populusque  Antwerpiae."  I  tried 
then  to  get  to  the  point  through  one  of 
the  densest  and  most  good  humoured  of 
crowds,  but  could  not  succeed.  The  sun 
shone  on  the  scene,  and  it  was  an  evening 
of  enjoyment  for  all.  Cafes  and  estami- 
nets  had  all  their  tables  out  of  doors,  ofken 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  for 
the  drinkers  of  wine,  beer,  cofiee  and  eau 
sueerie.  There  was  no  symptom  of  drunk- 
enness, or  riotous  behaviour,  except  in 
Punch,  who  played  his  antics  for  the  chil- 
dren, just  as  he  does  elsewhere, — talked 
Flemish  with  the  same  fluency  and  drol- 
lery as  English,  and  beat  his  wile  with  as 
much  zest  as  ever.  The  night  closed  with 
general  illuminations,  less  splendid,  but 
more  hearty  than  those  of  her  majesty's 
tradesmen  in  Kiecadilly  and  the  Strand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  popular  wor- 
ship of  Rubens — a  mere  artist — a  man 
who  had  no  element*  of  vulgar  grandeur  in 
him, — who  neither  won  battles,  nor  made 
speeches, — whose  greatness  was  purely  of 
the  mind, — speaks  well  for  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  an  enthusiasm.  To  reve- 
rence greatness  we  must  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  it; — and  doesnot  the  deification 
of  Rubens  at  Antwerp  import  some  general 
—it  may  be  dim  and  imperfect  but  still  real 
— feeling  of  the  beauty  which  he  created, 
and  left  to  hiscouutry  and  mankind,  as  an 
immortal  possession. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  large  and  striking, 
though  not  equal  in  beauty  to  the  one  at 
Ghent ;  but  the  cathedral  is  truly  magni- 
ficent It  surpasses  all  the  structures  of 
Belgium  in  the  loftiness  of  ita  steeple, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  higli,  and  in 
the  delicacy  and  richness  of  its  external 
ornaments.  The  lower  part  is  defaced, 
indeed  quite  hidden,  as  so  many  continen- 
tal churches  are,  by  houses  Imilt  %q>  against 
them.  I  cannot  conceive  how  people,  ca- 
pable of  building  such  edifices,  would  suf- 
fer such  barbarous  defacements.  Of  the 
interior  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  but  the 
faintest  notion.  It  is  simple  aud  vast; 
but  this  simplicity  prevents  the  first  im- 
pression from  being  so  strong  as  that  of 
inferior  struetures.  The  mind  requires 
time  to  enlarge  itself  to  the  immense 
height  and  breadth,  which  the  exquisite 
proportion  of  parts  in  some  measure  con- 
ceals.   The  choir  and  natre^  meaauring  to- 
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^ether  five  hundred  feet,  are  on  the  same 
level,  and,  having  no  division,  present  a 
inifona  expanse  of  unrivalled  majesty. 
Six  long  ranges  of  gigantic  pillars  form 
treble  aisles  on  each  side;  all  finished  on 
Llie  same  plan,  and  deepening  the  general 
impression  of  unity.  There  are  no  screens 
or  partitions,  and  wherever  you  staud,  the 
eye  loses  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  pillars  and 
arches.  There  is  little  or  no  ornament, 
and  nothing  to  suggest  the  want  of  it 
You  (mn  hardly  think  of  parts,  so  deep  is 
the  sense  of  massive  harmony  and  gran- 
deur in  the  whole. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  Rubens' 
great  picture  of  the  **  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross  ;'*  commonly  called  his  master- 
piece.   I  first  saw  it  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival^  but  from  its  position   could  not 
discern  a  feature.    The  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture is  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
therefore  the  point  of  vision  is  distant, 
and  the  light  is  bad.     I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  morning  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, when  luckily  the  light  was  better, 
and  I   got  some  idea  of  this  great  work. 
I  looked  at  it  intensely,  and  returned  again 
and  again,  as  1  founa  its  fascination  grow 
upon  me.     The  faces  became  gradually 
clearer,  and  their  expression  more  distinct 
The  subject  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
finest  in  the  Christian  history.     In  the 
silence  that  follows  the  tumult  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  disciples  have  time  to  feel 
their  desolation.      Their  hopes  seem  to 
be  crushed,  and  faith  alone   stands  be- 
tween them  and  despair.     There  is  no 
triumph  of  anticipated  resurrection.    It  is 
indeed  with  them  that  darkest  hour  that 
precedes  the  dawn — but  as  yet  the  dark- 
ness alone  encompasses  them.  They  come 
with  sad  hearts  but  unchanged  afiections, 
to  take  down  the  remains  of  him  whom 
they  loved,  not  for  a  reward,  but  for  him- 
sein  and  to  lay  them  in  Uiat  sepulchre 
^  wherein    never   man  was  laid."      The 
nails  have  been  drawn  from  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  the  painter  has  chosen  the  mo* 
ment  when  the  body  is  descending  into 
the  arms  of  the  disciples.      Their  look 
and  positions  are  full  of  anxious  care,  to 
save  it  from  the  slightest  shock,  or  even 
ungentle  touch.     Two   figures   bending 
over  the  top  are  letting  the  body  down  on 
a  white  *'  linen  cloth ;"  the  contrast  be- 
tween which  and  the  dead  flesh  is  consi- 
dered by  paiuters  a  triumph  of- art    The 
dbciples  are  grouped  below,  St  John,  the 
beloved,  in  the  foreground,  with  arms  ex- 
tended to  reoeive  iU    The  Virgin  atftodf 


near  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  body,  all 
feeling  lost  in  the  bereavement  of  the  mo- 
ther. One  of  the  other  Marys  is  reve- 
rently folding  the  linen  over  the  feet.  The 
head  falling  heavily  down,  the  loose  help- 
less hanging  of  the  arms,  and  the  nerve- 
less sway  of  the  body,  are  all  death — that 
death  which  seems  to  quench  hope.  Surely 
the  affliction  of  that  hour  has  no  parallel. 
The  purely  human  character  of  this  whole 
scene  at  first  enchains  us.  As  we  gaze,  a 
higher  meaning  dawns.  If  we  are  touched 
by  that  unutterable  grief,  we  catch  like- 
wise something  of  the  kindred  faith*  A 
light  shines  in  that  mournful  gloom.  We 
have  some  dim  revelation  of  what  Goethe 
has  called  the  "  Divine  depth  of  sorrow.*' 

There  is  a  companion  picture  to  this 
great  work,  which  represents  the  '*  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,"  but  it  was  in  so  bad  a 
light  that  I  could  not  make  it  out  The 
**  Crucifixion,"  in  the  gallery,  is  probably 
equal,  in  grandeur  of  design  and  power  of 
execution,  to  any  of  Rubens*  pictures.  I 
had  no  conception  of  the  genius  of  Rubens 
— of  his  lofty  imagination,  'fertility,  and 
ease  of  execution,  before  coming  to  Bel- 
gium. It  was  not  uncommon  with  him  to 
finish  a  great  picture  in  eighteen  days. 
The  gallery  also  contains  some  glorious 
pictures  of  Vandyke,  particularly  a  <<  Cru- 
cifixion'  and  a  **  Dead  Christ  on  the  Lap 
of  the  Virgin."  There  is  a  picture  by 
Quentin  Matsys,  of  which  one  wing  re- 
presents <'  St.  John  in  the  Cauldron  of 
Boiling  Oil."  The  stem  fierce  bigotry  of 
the  priests  standing  by, — the  brutal  mer- 
riment of  two  figures  putting  fire  under 
the  cauldron,  and  the  rapt  devotion  in  the 
upturned  face  of  the  saint,  in  which  the 
physical  pain  is  almost  lost  are  ad- 
mirable. You  recollect  the  old  story  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith,  how  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  painter  s  daughter — ^how 
her  father  would  not  let  her  marry  him^ 
and  how  the  blacksmith  became  a  painter 
to  win  his  bride.  There  is  over  a  pump, 
near  the  Cathedral,  an  old  iron  canopy, 
which  according  to  tradition  is  the  work 
of  Quentin  Matsys.  I  shall  spare  you  all 
description  of  the  citadel,  which  General 
Chasse  defended  so  doggedly, — of  the  for- 
tifications, of  the  magnificent  Church  of 
St  Jacques,  and  others;  and  bidding 
adieu  to  Antwerp,  request  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Brussels,  where  I  arrived  on 
Wednesday  night 

The  capital  has  less  of  antiquity,  and 

had  less  interest  for  me  than  the  other 

I  cHieif    Tk^  Hotel  i^  ViUe,  boireveri  U 
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a  noble  edifice,  and  is  by  some  considered 
the  finest  of  those  buildings  in  Belgium. 
The  principal  room  in  it  is  memorable,  as 
the  place  where  Charles  the  Fifth  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  abdication.  In- 
deed go  where  jon  will  in  Belgium,  you 
tread  upon  historic  ground.  There  are 
battle-fields  innumerable,  and  hardly  a 
town  that  has  not  known  the  horrors  of  a 
siege.  Brussels  also  has  its  splendid  Ca- 
thedral, full  of  antiquity  and  feudality. 
The  monuments  of  the  old  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant, in  the  choir  or  sanctuary,  represent 
them  reclining  in  complete  armour — ^the 
haughty  air  of  command  unsubdued  by 
the  repose  of  death.  They  lie  there  as  if 
fhey  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  best  place, 
nothing  doubting  thi^  the  feudal  system  is 
in  force  in  heaven.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
painted  windows,  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  carved  pulpit,  &c.  &c.,  and  shall 
only  mention  a  monument  to  Connt 
Merode,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revela- 
tion. It  represents  him  in  the  attitude, 
and  wearing  the  costume  (the  blouse,)  in 
which  he  was  shot  The  blouse  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  critics,  but  it  is  a  costume 
quite  as  sculpturesque  (if  I  may  use  the 
word)  as  the  body  coat  and  small  clothes 
of  so  many  English  statues.  Brussels  is 
more  French  than  the  other  cities.  It  is 
a  kind  of  imitation  Paris.  It  has  its  little 
palace  gardens,  little  Boulevards,  and 
other  little  things,  said  to  be  copies  of 
similar  great  ones  in  the  French  Capital. 
I  learned  only  as  much  of  the  position  of 
parties  as  could  be  gathered  from  a  survey 
of  the  empty  benches  of  the  two  legisla- 
tive  chambers.  Very  neat  and  commodious 
both  are,  and  the  Palais  de  la  Nation  in 
which  they  are  situated,  is  a  regular  large 
building,  but  a  very  different  affair  from 
old  <«  Fuit  et  Brit"  A  neat  little  palace 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  which  the 
Revolution  sent  him  packing,  deserves 
commemoration  for  an  ingenious  method 
of  making  use  of  visitors,  to  keep  up  the 
high  polish  of  the  richly  inlaid  floors.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  apartments  you  are 
obliged,  whether  you  be  man,  woman,  or 
child,  to  put  your  feet  into  large  list  slip- 
pers, upon  which  yon  are  sent  off,  sliding. 
Ice  is  much  easier  walking.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  stand,  you  are  in  jeopardy.  If 
you  lift  a  foot,  you  are  down.  There  is  no 
safety  but  in  perpetual  motion,  and  there- 
fore you  go  sliding  away,  hither  and  thi- 
ther, to  and  fro,  catching  the  briefest 
glimpses  of  this  object  and  that, — but  if 
ft  was  the  most  delicate  picture  of  Gerard 


Dow,  with  his  magical  lights  and  ahadows, 
you  dare  not  stop.  These  living  scrubbinc 
brushes  are  admitted  twelve  at  a  time.  Mj 
party  contained  three  or  four  of  both 
sexes,  ill  built  for  sliding.  They  effected 
the  passage,  but  not  without  unejctiiiguisfa- 
able  merriment. 

The  library  of  the  museum  was  shut  for 
cleaning,  and  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the 
pictures.  Friday  was  devoted  to  an  ex- 
cursion to  Waterloo,  about  twelve  miles 
distant.  Don't  be  alarmed,  you  shall  have 
no  description  of  the  field.  It  is  surveyed 
by  some  half-dozen  travellers  datlj,  not  a 
few  being  from  the  Green  Isle.  When  I 
was  there  the  reapers  were  cutting  down 
the  corn  on  the  spot  where  the  fi^ht  was 
thickest  La  Haye  Saintej  La  Beiie  Ai- 
liance,  and  above  all,  "world  famous*" 
Hougoumonij  with  the  port-holes  still  fa 
the  garden-wall,  remain  as  they  have  hem 
pictured  and  described.  In  the  hotel  of 
Monte  St.  Jean,  which  was  the  centre  of 
Wellington's  position,  and  which  depends 
chiefly  on  English  visitors,  the  portrait 
over  the  mantle-piece  is — ^not  Wellington 
— but  Napoleon.  He  is  with  the  people 
there,  and  will  be,  the  hero— ever  victorious. 

On  Saturday  I  left  Brussels  for  Louvain, 
to  see  the  Hotel  de  Ville.   It  is  small,  bat  a 

Perfect  gem  of  the  Gothic  architecture. 
t  has  been  so  much  reffaired  as  to  be 
almost  new,  but  the  original  design  has 
been  religiously  preserved.  The  fine  or- 
naments had  become  so  much  effaced  by 
decay,  that  repair  was  necessary.  The 
old  stones  were  taken  out  one  by  one,  and 
by  means  of  casts  from  them,  the  workmen 
were  enabled  to  re-produce,  as  it  were,  the 
original  perfect  forms  with  exact  fidelity. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  delicacy 
of  the  workmanship.  The  edifice  has  lost 
the  air  of  antiquity,  but  it  eives  us  more 
nearly  the  idea  of  how  iC  looked  to  the 
men  who  built  it.  The  repairs  were  ef- 
fected by  the  town  and  government,  with 
a  care  and  cost,  which  evinced  the  deepest 
anxiety  in  both,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
national  monument  On  Sunday  morning 
I  left  Louvain  for  Liege,  that  being  ray 
last  journey  by  railway.  The  line  to  Liege 
runs  over  ground  of  considerable  inequal- 
ity. The  embankments  and  cuttings  are 
numerous,  and  there  is  a  tunnel  more  than 
half  a  mile  long  at  Cumptich.  The  rail- 
way stops  three  miles  short  of  Liege,  at 
Aus,  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  descent  to 
Liege  is  so  great,  that  the  expense  of  con- 
tinuing the  line  will  be  enormous.  How- 
erer^  I  bdieve,  it  is  certain  ta  be  conti- 
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itted»  noi  only  to  Liege,  but  on^  to  meet 
be  Prussian  line  from  Cologne,  part  of 
rhich  has  been  opened.  I  regretted  that 
'.  could  make  no  stay  in  Liege,  which  is 
called  the  Belgian  Birmingham.  I  set  out 
)y  diligence  about  an  hour  after  my  arri- 
ral,  and  on  the  same  evening  crossed  the 
Prussian  frontier,  on  my  way  to  Aix-la- 
Dhapelle. 

So  you  have  the  whole  of  my  adventures 
n  Belgium,  and  I  shall  only  add  one  or 
two  general  remarks,  which,  knowing  the 
shortness  of  my  stay,  you  will  take  for  as 
Diuch  as  they  are  worth.     The  Flemish, 
with  some  similarity  to  the  Irish,  are  more 
like  the   English.    But  they   enjoy  life 
much  more  than  the  English,  without  being 
a  whit  less  industrious.     They  are  fond  of 
the  French,  and  imitate  them  in  all  things, 
except  religion.    The  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  of  public  docu- 
ments.     The  latter,  however,  are  often 
printed     both  in  French    and    Flemish. 
The  middle  classes  speak  both  languages 
but  the  Flemish  is  universal  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  the  northern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces.    The  churchy  with  characteristic 
sagacity,  sticks  to  the  people.     Her  pla- 
cards and  announcements,  which  are  nu- 
merous, are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  in 
Flemish.     One  or  two  words  before  con- 
cluding, about  the  system  of  railways,  the 
most  splendid  benefit  which  the  people 
has  derived  from  its  national  government. 
It  intersects  the  whole  country,  and  has 
rendered  travelling,  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree,  safe,  cheap,  and  expeditious. 
Long  trains  of  carriages  show  that  the 
amount  of  intercourse  carried  on  is  very 
great.    I   counted   in  one  train  twenty- 
eight   carriages,    being  equal    to    about 
eighty  stage  coaches.     Of  the  multitudes 
who  travel  by  railway,  a  very  small  part 
are  foreigners.    I  travelled  in  carrii^es  of 
all  classes,  and  in  the  first  class  met  two 
or  three  English,  but  in  the  second  and 
third  classes,  which  were  always  crowded, 
I  saw  none  but  Flemish.     Many  were  wo- 
men with  baskets,  or  bundles,  as  if  going 
to  market.    The  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers had  no    kind   of  luggage,    from 
which  I  conjectured  thai  their  journeys 
were  such  as  would  probably   not  have 
been    undertaken  but  for  the  cheapness 
and  quickness  of  the  railway.    The  fares 
are  much  lower  than  in  England,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  peasantry 
travel  so  much  in  this  way.     The  car- 
riages are  comfortable,  and  the  general 
management  good.    The  attendants  are 


invariably  civil.  The  watchmen  at  the 
rural  stations  are  not  equipped  in  such  trim 
liveries  as  those  of  the  English  companies. 
A  cockney  would  burst  his  sides  laughing 
at  the  figure  of  one  of  them, — with  wooden 
shoes  and  sun-burnt  shins,  shouldering  a 
great  stick  as  the  train  passes;  but  the 
man  is  there  if  the  livery  is  not,  and  he 
does  his  business,  which  is  the  main  point 
There  is  occasionally  some  delay  at  Ma« 
lines,  because  several  lines  meet  there ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  arrangements  to 
prevent  confusion  from  different  trains  are 
excellent  Crowding  to  get  tickets  is  pre- 
vented by  a  police  arrangement,  which, 
however,  the  co-operation  of  the  people  is 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect.  They  are 
made  to  stand  a  la  queue;  that  is  in  a  long 
line  or  tail,  one  after  another,  and  they 
do  it,  each  new  comer  taking  his  place  at 
the  end  of  the  string  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. When  I  was  leaving  Antwerp 
the  crowd  was  very  great,  but  this  order 
was  not  violated.  1  was  in  despair  at 
finding  myself  the  last  joint  of  a  tail,  as 
long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow.  But  I  was 
soon  at  the  bureau,  and  turning  off  with 
my  ticket  I  found  that  another  tail  had 
grown  up  behind  me  as  long  as  the  first. 
The  rate  of  going  is  not  so  fast  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  this  is  probably  owing  the 
freedom  from  accident.  During  four 
years  and  a  half,  ending  in  1639,  about 
seven  million  of  passengers  (6.868.357)  had 
been  transported,  of  whom  only  eleven 
met  with  accidents,  and  of  these  but ^bur 
were  fatal.  During  the  same  perjod  twen- 
ty-one persons  connected  with  the  service 
of  railways  received  injuries,  by  which 
eleven  of  them  lost  their  lives.  Contrast- 
ing this  with  the  almost  weekly  accidents 
on  the  English  railways,  one  does  not  find 
that  superiority  of  management  in  the  pri- 
vate companies,  which  the  opponents  of  a' 
government  system  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
Uiem. 

For  this  national  railway  system,  with 
its  incalculable  benefits  in  developing  na- 
tional resources,  and  even  creating  inter- 
course, Belgium  seems  unquestionably 
indebted  to  her  Revolution.  The  Dutch, 
with  all  their  wealth,  and  the  advantage 
of  ground,  every  where  as  level  as  a  lake, 
have  as  yet  accomplished  no  more  than 
a  line  from  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  They  are  a  people 
slow  to  be  moved,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  have  run  any  risk,  or 
added  to  their  burdens,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Belgians,  with  whom,  from  differenco 
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of  character  and  religion,  if  not  of  racei 
they  had  m  little  sympathy.  The  railway 
tystem,  however  originated,  has  at  all 
events  been  successful,  and  so  far,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country.  Order,  frugality,  rich  cultivation, 
and  smiling  prosperity,  appear  on  every 
side.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  great 
masses  of  wealth,  as  in  England.  You  see 
but  few  splendid  houses,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  park  to  be  met  with,  except  those 
for  public  amusement.    Indeed  there  is 


little  or  no  trace  of  a  gentry,  and,  what 
is  very  odd,  the  people  don*t  seem  to  fed 
the  want  of  them.  The  most  indiapensa* 
ble  parts  of  tlie  social  machinery  seem  to 
be  dispensed  with.  Yet  there  is  really  no 
anarchy,  hardly  so-  much  as  a  cnme, 
and  for  idleness,  you  might  as  well  look 
Into  an  ant-hill. 

Hoping  that  you  may  bum  no  bed* 
curtains  by  dozing  over  thiS|  I  remain  as 
ever,  yours,  &c. 


p-aasHtt 


S  O  N  G* 


Harp  of  my  country!  deep  are  thy  slumbers, 
Why  art  thou  voiceless  ? — ^why  silent  thy  string? 

Why  dost  thou  not  breathe  forth  thy  soul-soothing  nnmbersi 
Has  the  Spirit  of  Death  passed  o'er  thee  her  wing  ? 

Bright  is  the  streamlet,  sparkling  the  fountain ; 

They  have  their  music,  their  melody  too ; 
They  rush  to  the  plain  from  the  heathery  mountain. 

And  spread  the  bright  strand  with  a  garment  of  blue. 

Then  why  art  thou  silent  ? — ^why  not  resounding 
Thy  full  tones  of  joy  o'er  each  hillock  and  glen  ? 

While  the  echoes  around  from  the  mountains  rebounding. 
Should  send  to  the  wild  woods  thy  sweet  notes  again* 


Is  there  not  beauty  P^s  there  not  story, 

Of  wood  and  of  mountain,  of  rock  and  of  fell  ? 

Are  there  not  deeds  of  Erin's  own  glory. 
To  waken  thy  slumbers  their  revels  to  tell  ? 

Oh,  sing !  and  the  daughters  of  Erin  shall  listen, 
As  they  fling  back  their  bright  glossy  braidings  of  hair ; 

Thou  wilt  cause  in  their  blue  eyes  the  tear  drop  to  glisten. 
When  thou'lt  tell  of  the  fate  of  the  brave  and  the  £iir« 


Then  Harp  of  the  Mountun,  slumber  no  longer, 
Tune  thy  bright  strings  to  music  once  more  $ 

Be  thy  chords  sweeter,  be  thy  voice  stronger, 
To  shew  that  the  days  of  thy  fame  are  not  o*er^ 
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(Conduded/fvm  page  396.) 


We  might  accompany  Connor  O'Gorman 
on  his  journey  in  the  Thurles  stage  coach 
to  Dublin,  with  much  amusement  to  our- 
selves; but  I  think  our  more  generous  feel- 
ings will  lead  us  to  leave  him  to  bear  the 
bufTets  of  life  alone,  and  direct  our  atten- 
tiouy  if  not  commiseration,  to  the  poor  little 
drooping  girl  whom  we  lefl  weeping  his 
departure.     We  have  been  so  long  occu- 
pied with  the  family  of  the  middleman,  that 
we  had  not  time  to  look  into  the   more 
humble  cottage  of  his  neighbour ;  but  now 
that  the  object  of  our  interest  in  the  per- 
son of  the  son,  is  removed  from  the  former, 
wc  shall  take  his  place  in  watching  over 
the  gentle  object  of  his  fondest  affections. 
During  the  period  of  some  months  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Aileen  had  made  efforts  to  render  herself 
useful    in    her    Cither's    family.      When 
shut  out  of  her  little  room,  she  had  quietly 
abandoned  all  her  favourite  pursuits,  and 
the    accomplishments  in  which  she  had 
once  taken  pains  to  acquire  a  proficiency, 
Avere  now  one  by  one  given  up.    She  tried 
to  spin  flax,  but  lacerated  her  fingers,  and 
she  had  the   mortification  of  hearing  her 
fiithersay,  "that  girl  is  spoiling  the  flax 
and  making  thread  not  fit  for  any  thing  but 
to  sow  a  saok,  or  darn  a  winnoAving  sheet." 
At  length  finding  she  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  all  her  attempts,   she  devoted 
herself  to  the  office  of  knitting  and  mend- 
ing stockings  for  her  father  and  brothers  : 
yet  this,  together  with  all  the  needle-work 
of  the    family,    was    considered   by  her 
ill-tempered    sister  as  nothing,  and   the 
terms  "  beg  on  mogh"  and  **  noody  nandy " 
were  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  poor  girl, 
and  her  little  failures  having  been  made 
known  to  her  father  by  the  same  ungener- 
ous means,  she  became  in  his  opinion  the 
greatest  incumbrance  on  the  farm. 

There  exists  in  this  country  a  singular 
custom  amongst  the  peasantry,  that  oMe- 
ferring  their  marriage  to  a  particular 
period  of  some  weeks  in  the  year.  On  those 
occasions  the  matches  are  generally  made 
up  by  their  respective  friends,  without  much 
regard  to  the  inclinations  of  either  party, 
who  not  unfrequeiitly  are  perfect  strangers 


to  each  other,  never  perhaps  having  met 
till  the  same  hour  that  is  to  join  them  for 
life  in  that  bond  which  decides  their  hap- 
piness or  misery  during  the  remainder  of 
it.  There  are,  of  course,  instances  of  young 
persons  taking  the  liberty  of  choosing  for 
themselves,  though  these  are  comparatively 
few ;  but  all  seem  to  wait  the  appointed 
time,  that  period  which  intervenes  between 
Twelfth  Day  and  Ash-Wednesday  :  this 
they  call  Shrofftide,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country  are  during  that  time 
in  a  continual  scene  of  bustle  and  confu- 
sion, match-making,  breaking,  and  cele- 
brating the  weddings  with  all  the  hilarity 
for  which  a  really  Irish  wedding  is  pro- 
verbial. The  match- makers  are  generally 
persons  notorious  for  tact  or  cleverness, 
and.  for  the  neighbourly  qualities  of  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  every  body  bet- 
ter than  their  own.  The  high  degree  of 
importance  attached  to  the  otBce  of  match- 
maker, or  "  speaker,"  and  the  good  cheer 
provided  on  all  occasions  wherein  he  is 
employed  is  such,  that  to  enjoy  all  this,  he 
is  the  more  active  agent  in  looking  out 
for  and  planning  marriages,  without  being 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  ultimate  result 
of  his  labours,  as  regards  the  future  pro* 
sperity  of  the  wretched  pair.  I  could  give 
many  ludicrous  instances ofthemanceuvres 
and  deceptions  practised  by  those  speak- 
ers in  promoting  the  success  of  their  em- 
bassies; but  it  would  lead  me  too  far  be- 
yond the  limits  I  have  allowed  myself  in 
rambling  from  the  farm-house  of  Philip 
Enoula. 

Shrovetide  had  been  some  time  com- 
menced, and  the  usual  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  makingand  breaking  matches,  had 
given  full  employment  to  the  speakers  and 
gossips     of    the     neighbourhood.      The 
priest  having  delayed  some  time  his  arri- 
val to  celebrate  mass,  the  congregation  at 
the  chapel  might  be  seen,  broken   into 
various  groups,  earnestly  discussing  mat- 
ters  of  high   import,   of   which   politics 
formed  no  part,  they  for  the  time  being 
superseded  by  the  more  vitally  interesting 
objects  of  domestic  concerns.  One  of  these 
groups  consisted  of  Philip  Enoula  and  twa 
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other  persons,  whose  dress  bespoke  them 
of  the  same  class:  leaning  back  against 
a  dyke,  or  as  it  is  here  called  a  ditch,  op- 
posite the  gate  of  the  chapel,  they  seemed  to 
be,  as  they  really  were,  occupied  in  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance.  The  whispered 
remark  of  the  bystanders  that  **  Courtha 
Mogh*  was  making  a  match/'  was  not  a 
false  conjecture,  as  he  (the  best  speaker 
of  the  whole  parish)  was  urging,  with  all 
the  eloquence  he  possessed,  the  advanta- 
ges of  marrying  Philip's  daughter  Biddy  to 
Darby  Ryan  of  CahirnanhoUow,  "  a  snug 
boy,"  he  said,  '<  as  any  in  a  day's  walk,  who 
had  a  pit  of  potatoes  as  long  as  the  devil's 
half  acre,  and  turf  enough  to  burn  all  the 
IDOw  itself  off  of  the  Galties,  if  the  heiffht 
of  themselves  was  on  it  May  day."-— "Yer  ra, 
bould  your  whisht,  man,"  exclaimed  Philip, 
''don't  I  know  who  and  what  the  boy  is, 
as  well  as  you  or  any  man  could  tell  me  ? 
If  he  has  the  pit  of  potatoes,  don't  we  all 
know  that  *tis  stretched  out  long  and  small 
like  an  eel,  as  to  be  sure  is  the  same  with 
every  bachelor's  pic,  and  as  to  turf  he  has 
women  enough  at  home  with  him  to  burn 
that  and  their  shins  too,  for  'tis  well  your- 
self knows  that  the  wife  would  have  more 
cattle  at  home  before  her  walking  on  two 
legs  than  on  four." — "  Ogh,  I  sea  what  you 
mean,  Philip  Enoula,"  replied  the  match- 
maker, *<  you  don't  like  to  send  in  your  lit- 
tle girl  on  the  floor  with  his  mother  and 
the  rest  of  them ;  but,  roan  alive,  sure  the 
ould  woman  would  mind  the  house,  and  be 
worth  the  shaugh  of  tobacco  that  would 
keep  her  quiet  in  the  corner,  and  next 
Shroff  he  could  put  out  the  sisters,  and 
have  no  one  but  himself  and  the  wife. 
Come,  Philip,  let  us  have  a  merry  night  on 
the  wedding."-"  Why  then,  CourthaMogh, 
myself  doesn't  know  what  to  say  to  3'ou, 
hut  though  Biddy  is  as  good  a  girl  as 
you'd  get  in  the  day's  walk,  yet  for  all  1 
don't  mean  any  disparagement  to  the 
bouhaleenf,  but  when  her  little  fortin 
would  go  to  get  the  sisters  off  of  his  hands, 
and  then  may  be  the  ould  saying  would  be 
true,  'bare  walls  make. the  best  house- 
keeper.' At  any  rate,  'tis  a  *  Cleenn  a 
Bthig':(:  I  want  to  get  for  Biddy."—"  You're 
right,"  replied  the  wily  Courtha  Mogh, 
as  a  sudden  thought  arose  that  he  might 
still  obtain  the  object  of  his  mission,  in  a 
good  supper  at  the  match-making,  aud  a 
right  merry  feast  at  the  wedding  of  Darby 


•  Good  Neighbour. 

f  Young  boy. 

I  Son-in-law  ia  the  bouse. 


Ryan,  **  and  snre  'tis  you  thai  would  wnnt 
somebody  to  keep  the  house  over  yoa  and 
the  boys,  for  what  good  is  that  Utile  ally 
blaster*  of  a  sister,  the  crathcr,  that  is  fit- 
ter for  a  bandbox  nor  a  poor  roan's  hou^e. 
Wi«»ha,  that  I  mightn't  sin,  bat  when  I  seen 
her  little  long  small  fingers  trying  to  knit 
the  big  yarn  stocking  for  you,  th'other  day, 
but  1  thought  to  myself  he*d  be  a  sorry 
roan  that  would  get  her  for  whatgoodtheM 
do;  sure  the  potatoes  migl^t  rot  on  the 
ridge  before  she  could  pick  them,  and  \h 
the  crows  of  '  Corragh  na  poucha'f  that 
would  have  the  best  of  the  crop  afore  ber 
little  hands  could  bind  the  sheaf.  Why, 
man,  her  little  waist  would  snap  in  tto 
halves  if  she  tried  to  stoop  to  the  stubbies." 
— "  Why  then,  you  only  say  what's  right, 
Courtha  M  ogh.  Ma  chree  chratha4  'tva«s 
bad  day  for  me  that  I  gave  up  to  her  mo- 
ther and  the  ould  priest,  to  send  her  to 
them  num,  at  all  at  all.  God  be  good 
to  the  woman's  that's  gone  at  any  rate, 
though  'twasn't  the  first  trouble  she  gave 
me  making  a  patha  of  this  girl.'* — **  Whe- 
tben,  Philip,  what  would  you  say  to  the 
man  now,  that  would  take  this  *  Beg  0* 
Mogh'  off  you  ?  Wouldn't  Darby  Ryan  be 
the  very  morraghl  for  her  ? — ^he  that  has 
enough  of  women  at  home  to  slu^  and 
slave  for  her,  and  could  give  her  a  good 
life  of  it,  taking  her  ease  in  the  cabin ;  that 
I  mightn't,  but  'tis  tl)e  very  thing  would 
match  her,  and  as  he  didn'tever  see  either 
of  the  girls,  may  be  he'd  be  as  willing  to 
take  her  as  Biddy,  though  tian't  alike  in 
the  way  of  goodness  they  are,  for  Bid  is 
worth  her  weight  in  goold,  not  all  as  one 
as  Aileen  the  crathur.  No  matter,  say 
the  word,  and  I'll  be  with  you,  and  bring 
the  bachelor  along  with  me  to-morrov 
night  Make  her  put  on  a  comely  plain 
dress,  and  a  cap  on  her,  and  she  will  look 
decent  and  flahoula."  Philip  shook  the 
offered  hand  of  his  neighbour  in  token  of 
acquiescence,  and  Courtha  having  to  ar- 
range the  preliminaries  of  another  affairof 
a  similar  nature,  wished  him  boaogh  iath,i| 
and  struck  off  witli  an  air  of  importance. 
It  would  be  vain  to  describe  the  agony 
of  mind,  inflicted  on  the  hopeless  Aileea 
by  the  result  of  the  match-making  meeting 
ofthe  Monday  night ;  bu tit  may  be  imagined 
when  1  say,  that  all  the  arrangements  for 
her  marriage  with  Darby  Uyan  had  been 
concluded,   and  the  night   iixed  for  the 

•  A  cliild*s  doll, 
t  The  Pouka's  Tree. 
^  Mjr  lore  heart. 
I  Good  day  to  you» 
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Thursday  following.  Time  flew  on  as  if 
lie  carried  no  cure  to  weigh  down  bis 
widely  extended  wings,  but  of  the  i^any 
which  rest  upon  tiieip,  pone  were  greater 
than  those  pf  tbe  poor  girl  whose  very  life 
seemed  to  hang  upon  tbe  issue  of  a  letter 
she  had  dispfttch^  tp  Connor  0*Gonnan. 
For  though  hopeless  of  any  relief  by  bis 
iDterferenoBy  she  yet  felt  the  last  solace  of 
the  irretcb^9  that  of  uoburtbeniog  the 
heart  pf  part  of  its  sorrows  by  imparting 
them  tp  those  who  they  feel  would  will- 
ingly b^ar  them  all>  and  in  the  reply  of 
O'Gornian  she  expected  all  thnt  commis- 
eratipg  love,  which  she  imagined^  would 
be  b^m  to  her  aching  hear^. 

The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  dreaded 
day,  janrived,  and  active  preparations  for 
the  wetlding  were  in  progress  within  t^nd 
without  doors;  her  father  with  her  brothers 
were  busily  preparing  the  barn  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  expected  guests ;  **  Peggy, 
banbught,''*  who  was  Qook  geqeral  to  all 
the  "shrofT*  weddings,  was  with  three  or 
four  neighbouring  womei^  employed  kill- 
ing and  picking  geese,  while  AUeen  or  (as 
the  bride  is  alwaysstyled)  *'  the  young  girl" 
was  left  tp  pind  the  house,  (her  sister,  the 
bache}or»  apd  Courtha  Mogh  having  gone 
to  Tipperary  to  purchase  the  ^^  wedding 
conveniences J^ )  She  had  turned  with 
sickening  heart  from  the  scene  outside,  and 
taken  her  place  by  the  large  turf  fire,  piled 
up  for  the  occasion  of  <*  the  dinner,"  when 
the  door  was  approached  from  the  outside 
by  the  well-ki)own  figure  of  the  '<  Boc- 
congh,'*  or  privileged  mendicant  of  the 
DeigbbourhQod.'*Benought  meil  a  bepought 
a  colleen  dha^s,**!  was  the  salutation  of  the 
old  man^  as  he  clasped  his  hands  on  the 
round  head  of  his  long  white  staff,  and 
fixing  a  scrutinizing  look  on  the  pale  face 
which  was  tprned  towards  him,  said  '*  jCol- 
leen  dfaass,  my  heart  is  sore  for  vou,  there's 
no  joy  in  tha^  pale  face,  nor  laughter  in 
those  weeping  eyes.  I  bid  the  liitje  bird 
fiy  from  the  sparrow  hawk,  to  join  her  own 
true  love  that  waits  beside  the  Skaush,''^ 
and  then  having  first  looked  warily  on 
every  side,  to  try  if  he  was  observed,  he 
stepped  hastily  forward,  and  placed  in  her 
hand  tbe  we(l  known  peal  of  Connor 
O'Gorman,  which  bearing  the  device  of  a 
bird,  she  at  once  became  aware  of  the 
meaning  conveyed  in  the  figurative  style 
of  the  old  man,  and  did  not  require  the  ex- 

*  Peggy,  poor  woman. 

f  A  hundred  thouiand  blsssipgi  iny  prottjgirl. 

{  th?  ^le8sed  £asbi 


pressive  movement  of  his  head  as  he 
pointed  upwards  the  open  door,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  "Skaugh,"  to  make  her 
comprehend  tha^  the  owner  of  the  token 
himself  waited  there* 

Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  her  huge  dark 
mantle,  she  had  passed  the  barn  unob- 
served, i|nd  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed, 
was  clasped  to  th^  bosom  in  which  she 
was  tfiea^ur^c)  as  the  dearest  object  in  life. 
The  calm  self  possession  of  0'Gorman*s 
character,  was  for  the  first  time  shaken  by 
the  intelligence  conveyed  in  Aileen's  let- 
ter, and  in  accordance  with  his  instant 
resolve  to  come  to  her  relief,  he  had  set 
out  on  his  journey  homeipard,  without  any 
settled  pl^n  whereby  to  avert  the  misery 
which  i|waited  her  in  a  forced  marriage. 
Every  expediept  which  presented  itself 
to  his  anxious  mind,  seemed  fraught 
wit}i  danger  to  the  fame  or  peace  of  mind 
of  her,  for  >rhom  his  love  was  of  too 
refined  a  nature  to  admit  of  endangering 
either.  The  noble,  generous-hearted 
youth  waa  racked  by  conflicting  fears;  but 
the  saints  themselves  seemed  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea,  that  in  taking  Aileen  to 
tbe  protection  of  his  aunt,  who  was  also 
his  godmother,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
snatch  her  from  the  fate  which  was  other- 
wise inevitable,  without  injury  to  her  fair 
name.  This  aunt,  thpugh  the  sister  of  his 
mother,  was  of  quite  an  opposite  charac- 
terj—Mrs.  McCarthy  being  as  much  distin- 
guished for  gentleness  and  sweetness  of 
temper  as  was  Mrs.  O'Gorman  for  the  tur- 
bulence of  her's.  She  had  been  a  widow 
(or,  as  it  is  called,  a  lone  woman)  many 
years,  and  lived  much  respected  in  a 
cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  nobleman's 
demesne,  where  she  filled  the  arduous, 
though  to  her  piecing  office,  of  teacher 
ii>  the  school,  which  he  had  established 
for  the  female  chjldrep  of  his  tenants.  It 
was  to  her  care  0*Gorman  resolved  to 
commit  the  persecuted  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, though  with  as  yet  no  definite  plan 
for  the  future ;  but  feeling  the  necessity  of 
carrying  into  effect  this  plan  of  averting 
the  present  evil,  he  left  to  circumstances 
to  decide  which  would  be  the  most  feasible 
of  the  many  ways,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
soothe  the  angry  feelings  of  her  family, 
and  o))tain  the  sanction  of  his  own,  to 
their  ultimate  union.  The  danger  of  dis- 
covery, and  consequent  destruction  of  his 
plans  for  the  rescue  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  rendered  the  necessity  for  dispatch 
imperative.  The  sight  of  a  Cashel  car, 
or  jarvey,  (the  vehicle  in  which  he  came) 
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being  so  unusual  a  one  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  as  would  not  fail  to  create  amuse- 
ment and  curiosity;  therefore,  to  tell 
Ailecn  he  would  bring  her  to  his  aunt, 
place  her  upon  the  car,  and  order  the  man 
to  drive  for  life  and  death,  were  all  the 
business  of  a  moment. 

Before  the  bewildered  girl  could  collect 
her  ideas  to  believe  all  was  not  a  dream, 
or  to  review  all  as  reality,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded some  miles  on  their  way,  and,  as 
O'Gorman  hoped,  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuit,  as  he  conjectured  she  would  not 
De  soon  missed  from  the  busy  scene  at  the 
fiirm-house.  All  her  horrors  of  the  past, 
and  fears  for  the  future,  were  soothed  into 
forgetfulness  as  he  expatiated  on  the  peace 
and  happiness  which  awaited  her  in  a  re- 
sidence with  his  aunt,  and  his  hopes  that 
the  angry  feelings  of  her  father  and  family 
would  subside  in  a  few  days,  and  permit 
her  to  remain  with  his  kind  relative,  where 
the  would  have  a  home  more  congenial  to 
her  former  habits,  till  he  could  take  her 
to  that  one  which  was  to  render  them  both 
happy  in  the  society  of  each  other.  He 
told  her  that  in  his  own  studies  he  had 
been  unremitting,  and  hoped  that  after  a 
further  residence  of  a  few  months  he  would 
be  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  in  life  he 
had  chosen.  These  explanations,  and  the 
detail  of  poor  Aileen*s  many  grievances 
during  the  past  six  months,  had  so  occu- 
pied the  time,  that  it  was  with  not  a  little 
surprise  they  found  themselves  at  their 
journey's  end.  The  driver  of  the  car, 
acting  on  O'Gorman's  injunction,  had 
driven  without  regard  to  the  life  or  death 
of  the  poor  horse,  which  was  not  sorry  to 
«top  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  McCarthy's  cot- 
tage, though  she,  as  a  **  lone  woman,"  had 
no  occasion  to  keep  those  accommodations 
which  the  poor  tired  animal  required. 
Fortunately,  she  had  yet  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  them  from  a  neighbouring  far- 
mer, where  (having  first  affectionately 
veleomed  her  nephew  and  Aileen)  she 
dispatched  the  driver,  with  many  injunc- 
tions to  "  take  care  of  the  poor  beast," 
and  returning  into  her  little  sitting-room, 
seemed  too  anxiously  engaged  in  preparing 
lor  the  comforts  of  her  young  guests,  to 
heed  the  air  of  embarrassment  which  was 
evident  in  both.  0*Gorman  was,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  generally  silent  and  reserv- 
ed, and  he  felt  the  awkwardness  of  ex- 
plaining, in  the  presence  of  Aileen,  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  now 
in  the  cottage  of  the  good  woman.  Be- 
sides, in  the  midst  of  tlie  busy  prepara- 


tions for  "bringing  in  the  tea-things," 
and  the  constant  flutter  of  the  little  giri, 
or  "  colleen  beg"  into  and  out  of  the  room, 
as  she  answered  the  ofl- repeated  summons 
of  the^small  hand-bell,  how  could  he  gain 
the  attention  of  his  aunt  to  a  private  inter- 
view, wherein  to  ask  her  sympathy  and 
protection  for  her  visitor. 

At  length,  however,  all  the  comforts 
Mrs.  M'Carlhy's  establishment  could  af- 
ford being  amply  provided,  she  turned 
towards  Connor,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  conscious  that  she  was  unacquainted 
with  even  the  name  of  his  companion. 
Calling  him  to  her,  she  whispered,  **  Coa- 
nor,  dear,  who  is  this  pretty  young  crea- 
ture, and  where  did  you  bring  her  from?'' 
'<  She  is  a  Miss  O'Dwyer,  aud  I  will  tell 
you  all  by  and  by ;"  this  quite  satisfied 
the  good  woman,  whose  opinion  of  her 
nephew's  rectitude  of  conduct  and  princi- 
ple, did  not  suffer  for  a  moment  a  doubt  of 
either  to  arise  in  her  mind.  All  the  little 
offices  of  kindness  and  affection  were  as 
anxiously  bestowed  upon  his  youug  friend, 
as  if  she  had  been  already  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  claims  she  had  on  the  sympa- 
thy of  her  own  sex.  Nay,  such  was  the 
winning  power  possessed  by  the  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  Aileen,  that  she  had 
gained  a  place  in  the  good  woman's  warm 
heart,  even  before  the  departure  of  the 
former  to  the  comfortable  room,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  the  colleen  beg, 
gave  O'Connor  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  aunt  perfectl}-  aware  of  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  in  which  were  now 
placed  the  nephew  she  truly  loved,  and  this 
most  interesting  young  creature.  She 
felt  she  ought  to  express  censure  for  their 
imprudence ;  but  her  pity  for  their  present 
situation  was  more  freely  bestowed,  and 
before  she  entered  her  own  sleeping-room, 
she  visited  that  of  Aileen,  who,  she  found, 
had  thrown  herself  upon  her  little  bed, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  pillow,  which 
was  literally  steeped  with  her  tears.  To 
take  the  poor  girl  to  her  arms,  kiss,  and 
re-assure  her  by  every  fond  expression, 
were  the  kind  offices  of  the  good  Mrs. 
McCarthy,  who  desired  her  to  consider  her 
as  filling  the  place  of  the  mother  she  had 
lost,  and  to  feel  herself  in  a  home  with 
her,  till  a  happier  one  should  be  ready. 
Not  until  she  had  uudresscd,  and  with  her 
own  hands  settled  her. young  favourite 
comfortably  in  her  bed,  did  she  take  her 
leave,  with  many  injunctions  to  banish 
from  her  mind  every  painful  reflection 
that  might  disturb  the  good  night's  rest 
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she  so  aflTecfionately  wished  her.  We 
k-ow  not  what  were  the  reflections  ^Yhich 
occupied  the  mitid  of  Q*Gorman  th^itnij^ht, 
ii<  he  tlionght  on  the  decisive  step  he  hud 
taken  in  brinj;iiig  Aileoii  from  beneath  a 
parent's  roof;  but  before  he  left  the  cot- 
t.ige  next  aiorning,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  she  was  as  perfectly  eslab- 
lished  in  the  heart  and  honie  of  his  kind 
aunt,  as  if  she  had  been  known  to  both  as 
many  years  as  hours.  Promising  the  lat- 
ter he  would  return  to  Maynooth  without 
any  delay,  he  set  out  on  his  journey, 
where  we  shall  not  accompany  him,  but 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  expected  wed- 
ding at  Philip  Enoula's. 

Several  hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Aiieen  had  called  forth  no  other 
remark  from  the  many  busy  cooks  who 
were  employed,  than  that  they  "  supposed 
the  young  girl  was  gone  to  one  of  the 
neighbour's  houses  to  get  her  cap  dressed, 
and  be  out  of  the  way  of  putting  her 
dainty  hands  to  help  them ;"  but  after  the 
return  of  the  party  who  had  gone  to  Tip- 
perary,  her  sister,  knowing  her  repug- 
nance to  the  marriage,  at  once  suggested 
the  before  unthought  of  idea,  that  she  had 
gone  ofiT,  to  avoid  it.  All,  in  a  moment, 
seemed  impressed  with  the  conviction,  and 
father,  brothers,  bachelor,  and  the  whole 
host  of  their  late  assistants  were  congre- 
gatetJ  in  the  kitchen,  expressing,  variously, 
all  in  tones  of  the  highest  pitch,  their  se- 
veral feelings  of  indignation  and  disap- 
pointment, amid  many  conjectures  as 
to  the  means  by  which  she  had  escaped, 
or  where.  No  one  suspected  the  fact  of 
her  having  had  an  assistant  in  her  flight, 
the  general  opinion  being,  that  she  bad 
gone  off  without  any  settled  purpose  or 
destination.  One  of  her  brothers  pro- 
posed that  the  bachelor  should  accompany 
him  in  an  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive; but  here  the  Irish  pride  of  Darby 
I^yan  came  into  play^  as  he  turned  round 
>»'ith  an  air  of  offended  consequence,  and 
an  imprecation  •*that  the  two  legs  might 
drop  from  under  him,  if  he  would  go  after 
her,  or  any  other  skip  like  her,"  and  asked, 
"who  was  to  pay  for  all  his  loss  in  buying 
Ins  share  of  the  dinner  Y* 

"Whethen,  is  that  what's  troubling  you. 
Darby  ?"  iaid  the  old  man,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Courtha  Mogh,  had  succeed- 
ed in  silencing  the  angry  reply  of  his  son ; 
"is  it,  ye  nager,  ye;  do  you  think  I'd 
keep  a  pin  feather  of  the  goose  your  ould 
mother  sent,  nor  taste  a  drop  of  your 
smoky  stuff  of  poteen  ?     Mo>  mossa ;  I'd 


see  yourself  and  your  whole  breed  and  gi- 
neration  down  the  river,  afore  one  of  ye 
should  have  it  to  throw  in  my  face,  that 
I  kept  meat  or  morsel  from  the  likes  of  ye, 
ye  ui^ly  beggarly  set." 

<<  That  I  mightn't,  but  I'd  knock  every 
tooth  in  your  head  down  your  throat,  so 
I  would — barring  you  havn't  them/'  re- 
plied Darby,  "afore  I'd  pocket  your 
words;  and  fougga  foil,^  till  the  fair  of 
Cappagh,  and  if  I  don't  make  them  be- 
longing to  Philip  Enoula  sup  sorrow  for 
this,  I'm  not  my  mother's  son,  body  and 
bones,  this  blessed  day." 

"  Eisth  a  viawl  enish,  mabouhil,"f  inter- 
rupted Courtha  Mogh,  as  he  stepped  in  to 
interpose  as  peace-maker  between  the 
angry  disputants;  "can't  ye  both,  nqw, 
take  it  easy,  and  listen  to  reason ;  fbr,  ye 
see,  ye  are  both  of  ye  as  blind  as  a  dead 
pig  this  blessed  minnit  on  it  all." 

"  Botheration  to  your  ould  soul,  Courtha 
Mogh,"  said  Darby ;  "  how  easy  'tis  with 
you ;  what  am  I  to  do  with  all  the  meat 
and  whiskey;  tell  me  that,  now?  but  ye 
don't  care,  sorra  a  bit  of  ye ;  and  to  have 
such  a  shlur  thrown  upon  me,  besides ; 
mona  mon  dheil,  but  I'll  have  satisfaction 
for  this  out  of  every  skull  that  has  an  eye 
in  the  head  of  it,  afore  I  have  my  'nough." 

All  this  while,  the  clamour  of  the  wo- 
men, and  the  loud  voice  of  Philip,  as  he  ut- 
tered a  thousand  contradictory  orders  in 
a  moment,  had  withdrawn  much  of  the 
attention  from  the  indignant  bridegroom, 
till  Peggy  banbught  came,  holding  her 
apron  to  her  eyes^  and  weeping  the  sad 
overthrow  of  her  hopes  of  a  good  wed- 
ding, where  her  part  of  the  collection 
would  "  be  ten  or  twelve  good  white  shil- 
lings, at  any  rate  ;*'  "  but,  Courtha,  avour- 
neen,"  said  she,  "  couldn't  you  think  at 
ail,  at  all,  of  somebody  that  would  want 
the  fine  dinner  that's  here  throwing  from 
one  to  th'other;  for  there's  the  ould  man 
getting  the  meat  thrown,  broth  and  all, 
into  the  tubs,  to  be  sent  home  to  Darby, 
there ;  and  I  mightn't  sin,  but  he  came 
bellowing  at  me  for  the  giblets  of  the 
goose,  itself.  Fyehl  mavrdne,  tis  the 
pity." 

During  this  harangue,  Courtha  Mogh, 
who  had  stood  with  his  hands  crossed 
within  the  capacious  sleeves  of  his  "coth- 
amore,"  or  large  coat,  at  length  started 
from  his  attitude  of  deep  musing,  and  ex-  . 
claimed,  **  All  the  saints   in  Heaven   be 
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blessed  and  praised,  I  bave  it  now ;  so,  not 
one  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  mother's 
son  of  ye,  and  never  call  me  Courtha 
Mogh,  and  that's  my  name,  if  I  don*t  get 
use  for  the  dinner,  yet.**  So  saying,  and 
snatching  an  alpeen*  from  his  friend 
Darby,  away  he  strode,  with  business  and 
dispatch  apparent  in  every  movement  of 
bis  brawny  figure. 

In  the  mean  while.  Darby  and  hii  com« 
panion  in  disappointment,  old  Peggy  ban- 
bught,  sought  a  solace  for  their  griefs  in 
drinking  the  whiskey,  and  smoking  the 
same  pipe  of  tobacco  alternately,  while  in 
free  discussion  on  the  late  event  in  Philip 
Enoula's  family,  after  which  they  went 
forward  with  renewed  spirits  to  fight  for, 
and  pack  up  the  share  of  the  wedding 
dinner.  Tne  additional  courage  in- 
spired by  their  carouse,  might  have  sti- 
mulated them  to  aggressions  which  would 
have  been  soon  resented  by  the  excited 
Philip  Enoula,  had  not  the  timely  return 
of  Courtha  Mogh,  whose  very  counte- 
nance spoke  important  intelligence,  turned 
all  attention  to  him,  and  the,  '*  What  now, 
Courtha  Mogh  ?  farnsugh,''f  was  echoed 
from  almost  every  one,  as  all  seemed  struck 
by  his  look  of  import.  Courtha  Mogh, 
however,  felt  his  own  consequence  too 
highly,  to  admit  of  being  so  unceremo- 
niously questioned,  and  beckoning  with  an 
air  of  dignity  to  enforce  his  demand  for 
silence,  he  said,  '*  Now,  let  me  never  hear 
that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  ever  says 
again  that  Courtha  Mogh  isn't  the  first 
man  in  all  Ireland,  barring  O'Connell  and 
the  master  below — ^long  lue  to  him — and 
let  me  see  the  man  that  can  do  what  I 
done  this  day ;  so,  here's  for  Courtha 
Mogh  against  the  dickens,  and  hurroo, 
boys,  for  another  wedding,  a  real  right 
wedding,  and  plenty,  galore." 

**  Yerra,  that's  ma  bouhil;  and  'tis  your- 
self IS  the  right  speaker,  after  all,"  ex- 
claimed Darby  Ryan,  as,  giving  a  great 
blow  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  his  friend, 
he  continued,  *<  but,  Courtha,  astbore,  who 
is  the  wife  you  got  for  me  ?  Now,  that  I 
mightn't,  if  I  care  if  she  was  as  black  as 
the  bob,  and  as  ugly  as  Betty  granna;|  so 
you  made  the  match,  I'm  satisfied." 
^  "  Etben,  does  yourself  think  'tis  for  you 
I'd  make  another  match,  you  poor-heart- 
ed, ugly  nagur,  that  was  going  to  pick  the 
two  eyes  out  of  my  bead  about  your  din- 
ner, there  ?    No,  mossa  fain,§  I'd  be  long 

•  Stick,    f  Here,  man.    ^  Ugly  Betty. 
$  indeed,  and  truth. 


sorry  to  bother  my  head  again  on  the  likes 
of  you ;  but,  as  'twas  my  bad  luck  to  ha?e 
>  any  hand  in  making  the  match  here  for 
you,  why,  I  didn't  like  to  have  you  throw- 
ing it  in  my  face,  while  you  lived,  that 
you  lost  so  much  by  your  bit  of  dinner, 
and  well  bethought  myself,  off  I  went  to 
Michaul  a  Cauheer,*  below,  that  yees  all 
know  would  go  to  the  dickens  for  a  bar- 
gain of  anything,  supposing  he  didn't  want 
it  itself,  and  I  up  and  toult  him,  that  now 
or  never  was  his  time  to  get  Nancheen 
out,  cheap  and  easy,  for  twaa  here  he  eoold 
get  the  bargain  of  the  fine  wedding  dio- 
ner,  whiskey  and  all|  at  his  hand ;  wid 
that,  just  as  I  guessed,  he  jumps  op  in  a 
minnit,  and  thought  he  never  could  be 
time  enough,  and  desires  me  to  make  a 
match  for  her  out  of  hand,  for  fear  any 
one  else  could  get  before  him,  to  buv  the 
dinner.  He'd  hardly  wait  to  tell  me 
what  he*d  give  her,  he  was  in  such  aboiTjr 
to  send  me  out  about  it,  and  to  biegiD, 
himself  and  the  bovs,  to  clear  out  the  baro 
for  the  company ;  but  I  settled  with  him, 
at  any  rate,  how  many  couple  we'd  ask, 
and  away  I  went  WeU,  up  and  becomes 
me,  where  I  would  go  to  make  a  match 
in  such  a  nonplush ;  kr  I  hadn't  time  to  go 
far  from  home,  and  the  dinner  half  boiled 
already,  so,  who  should  come  into  my  head 
but  Shamus  Cauthbawn.f  and  I  towld  him 
how  the  cstfe  was,  and  the  portion  sod  all, 
and  how  Michaul  a  Cauheer  towld  me  (as 
indeed,  he  did)  that  he  didn't  intend  to 
marry  Nancheen  to  any  one  till  next 
Shroff,  only  this  chance  came  in  his  way, 
and,  sure,  since  he  gave  me  orders  to 
make  the  match,  'twas  only  natural  I'd 
consider  those  belonging  to  myself  first ; 
for,  you  know,  Shamus  Cauthbawn  is 
related  to  me  by  the  mother,  and,  moeia 
fain,  'twas  himself  that  was  glad  enough 
so  he  was,  to  get  the  match,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  and  one  of  the  boys  Ss  gone 
off  for  the  sar-ti-fit-cat,  and  I  sent  down 
the  colleen  beg  to  tell  Michaul  a  Cauheer 
who  it  was  I  made  the  match  with.  So, 
now,  come  along ;  bring  dinner  and  all  on 
the  car,  until  I  get  rid  of  you  and  it,  body 
and  bones,  out  of  my  hands,  and  you  may 
go  to  the  dickens,  the  next  time^  to  make 
a  match  for  you." 

There  was  still  another  person  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  old  Peggy  banbught  blamour- 
ed  forth  an  appeal  to  Courtha  Mogh,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  her  ? 
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"  Is  it  you,  shannagh  Peggy  ?*  Yerra, 
then,  sure,  you'll  go  wilb  the  dinner,  by 
all  means ;  for,  who  but  yourself,  Peggy, 
asthore,  could  pleas^  the  priest  with  the 
pudding  ?  and  'tis  I  that  wouldn't  forget 
you  that  way ;  for  ifs  mauy  the  good  din- 
ner I  eat  with  your  dressing."  The  hun- 
dred thousand  blessinj^s  which  old  Peggy 
was  liberally  invoking  on  her  considerate 
friend,  were  silenced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
discomfited  bridegroom,  who,  placing  her 
in  the  car  where  he  had  previously  depo- 
sited all  bis  share  of  the  dinner,  very 
cheerfully  drove  off,  to  consign  it  over, 
at  half  price,  to  Michaul  a  Cauheer. 

Courtba  Mogh  returned   to  the  farm* 
house  to  offer  his  services  to  Philip  Enoula, 
from  whom  he  proposed  to  purchase  his 
share  of  the  dinuer,  but  the  old  man  in- 
dignantly refused  the  offer,  saying — **  *tis 
not    the  dinner  that*s  troubling  me,  nor 
'tisnt  the  girl  herself  that  I  care  a  straw 
about.  But  'tis  the  shlur  and  disparigement 
that  she  has  brought  upon  all  belonging  to 
her,  for  'tis  you  that  knows  well,  'tis  what 
will   be  caH  in  our  face  during  ash  and 
oak,  but  'tis  no  matter  talking  about  it 
now ;  she  made  a  hard  bed  for  herself,  and 
let  her  lie  on  it."     "  Did  any  of  the  boys 
go  look  for  her  ?*'  said  his  friend, — **  N0W9 
if  you  like  it,  1*11  get  on  the  horse,  and  go 
myself  with  them."     *<  No,  dickens  a  step 
any  one  went,  and  how  could  they,  or  any 
of  us  know  what  we  were  about,  with  that 
dhaltheeuf  of  a  fellow,  ghostering  about 
his    ugly  dinner*     Sure  I'd  pay  him  my- 
self,   out    of  my    own     pocket,    but     I 
wuuldn*t    give    him     the    satisfaction— 
but,  bad  luck    to  him,   the   poor  negur, 
wheresomevcr    be    goes,  he's  no    prize. 
No,   mossa,  let  her  go  where  she  likes, 
now,   I'm    quit  and   clear    of  her    ever 
again,**  replied  Philip,  as  he  turned  away, 
while  Courtha  Mogh,  taking  anoppositedi- 
rection,  muttered — '*Musha,  faix,youoniy 
wanted  the  excuse  to  wash  your  hands  of  the 
poor  girl,  Philip  Enoula,  sure  enough,  and 
bud  luck  to  you,  for  a  bad  father,  and  a 
black  buddougli,  say  I." 

While  all  this  scene  of  marriage  and 
marketing,  was  going  forward  at  the  farm 
house,  Biddy  (Philip's  eldest  daughter) 
had  assembled  round  her,  in  a  neighbour's 
house,  all  the  vanatheeasj;  and  gossips  of 
the  parish,  where  the  clamour  of  their 
tongues,  was  occasionally  augmented  by 
the  squalling  of  children,  as  many  of  the 

"  •  Olrf  PiLu'v.  f  P   ppy. 
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good  women  in  their  haste  to  come  and 
console  with  poor  Biddy  O'D wyer,  snatched 
their  sleeping  children  from  their  cradles, 
and  hurried  forward,  though  truth  obliges 
me  to  say,* that  neither  charity,  nor  good 
nature,  were  the  motives  which  influenced 
them  in  their  visit. 

I  before  observed,  Aileen  never  pos- 
sessed a  friend  in  her  sister  Biddy ;  but 
the  noiseless  tenor  of  the  poor  girl's  life, 
hitherto,  had  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  practical  exercise  of  those  envious 
dispositions  towards  her,  which  existed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sister.  The  present  was 
an  occasion,  which  called  them  forth  in  all 
their  malignancy ;  and  no  voice  was  raised 
in  suoh  bitter  invective  against  the  poor 
fugitive,  as  was  the  one  which  the  ties  of 
nature  should  have  rendered  the  most  le- 
nient; but  Biddy,  holding  her  apron  to 
her  face,  to  conceal  the  absence  of  those 
tears  she  affected  to  shed,  declared,  <<  that 
Aileen  should  never  again  spend  a  day 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  afler  the 
heart-scald  she  was  now  giving  her;**  and 
rocking  herself,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
female  Irish  peasant,  while  in  excessive 
grief,  she  continued,;'*  Agh  mavron's  chree,* 
sure  'tis  myself  that  must  hould  down  and 
stoop  my  head  in  the  chapel  now,  and  keep 
the  hood  over  my  face,  afler  the  disgrace 
that's  oome  upon  us,  agh  mavrones  ma 
chree  bristha."f 

*'  But,  Biddy  asthore,"  said  one  of  the 
women,  **  why  will  you  take  on  this  way, 
can't  you  take  it  easy  now,  and  sure  there 
is  no  one  but  yourself  saying  that  the 
crethur  did  any  thing  disgraceful  to  go 
away  along  with  herself,  afore  she'd  marry 
one  she  didn't  like,  and  indeed  and  throth . 
'twas  a  sin  to  marry  her  to  the  likes  of 
him ;  I  was  telling  the  same  to  tlie  ould 
man  a  while  ago,  and  to  be  sure  he  was  out 
of  measure  angry  at  first,  but  be  said  at 
last  there  was  no  one  to  blame  but  him- 
self, and  take  my  word  for  it,  he'll  come 
round  yet,  and  forgive  her  and  be  fonder 
nor  ever  of  her." 

**  Dickens  cut  the  tongue  out  of  you 
then  for  ally  our  trouble,"  exclaimed  Biddy, 
as  rising  up  in  a  fury  she  commenced  a 
loud  denunciation  of  her  sister,  '*and  ail 
who  would  take  part  with  her,*'  and  this 
being  the  signal  for  the  rest  to  express 
their  indignant  opinions  on  the  subject, 
the  really  kind-hearted  defender  of  the  ab- 
sent one,  was  about  to  leave  them,  saying, 
"  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  h^'lp  the  poor 

•   Surrutv  i!«  in  my  hoin». 
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girl,  for  if  ever  the  comes  among  ye  again 
ye'll  he  the  death  of  her,*'  when  she  was 
pushed  back  from  the  door  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  another  woman,  who  came  in 
breathless  haste,  as  she  tried  to  articulate, 
••  I  heard  of  her,  I  heard  tidings  of  her." 
"Where — where?*'  echoed  from  all  sides, 
as  each  joined  in  the  circle  round  the  ncAv 
arrival. "  Why,  will  you  give  one  time  to 

fet  one's  breath,  and  Til  tell  ye  how  Paddy 
amgone*  tould  me,  he  heard  it  from 
Shawn  Shauther,t  that  heard  it  from  one 
that  saw  them,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that 
was  Kitt  the  galloper,  when  she  was 
coming  from  Galbally  this  blessed  day, 
and  there  she  saw  them  sure  enough, 
driving  for  the  bare  life,  as  fast  as  the  wind» 
and  going  on  to  the  cross.  'Twas  a  jaunt- 
ing car  they  had,  and  she'd  take  the  book 
but  it  was  Connor  0*Gorman  the  young 
priest,  and  Aileen  that  was  there,  for  all 
•he  kept  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over  her 
face." 

''Ho,  ho,  there*8  for  ye  now,  what  can 
ye  say  for  her  again  ?*'  vociferated  Biddy, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  from 
her,  noisy  companions,  she  ran  off  to  add 
fresh  fuel  to  her  father's  anger  by  the  in- 
formation she  had  obtained,  which  how- 
aver  was  very  vague  as  to  the  actual  rout 
taken  by  the  fugitives,  for  when  seen  by 
the  first  informant,  they  had  not  readied 
the  cross  roads,  and  consequently  her 
knowledge  did  not  enable  her  to  say  which 
of  the  three,  that  there  branched  off,  they 
had  taken. 

Night  had  at  length  closed  this  busy 
day  in  the  farmer^s  family,  and  yet  his 
sons  could  not  ascertain  what  were  his  in- 
tentions regarding  their  absent  sister;  for 
the  dark  brow  lowered  with  a  more  for- 
bidding aspect,  and  checked  enquiry. 
Next  morning,  when  his  commands  were 
given  to  resume  the  ordinary  labour  of 
the  farm,  they  were  at  length  aware  that 
his  determination  was  not  to  seek  her,  and 
they  saw  that  poor  Aileen  was,  as  a  dis^o- 
bedient  child,  to  be  henceforth  regarded 
as  an  alien  to  their  hearth. 

When  O'Gorman  left  the  cottage  of  his 
aunt,  his  intention  was  to  proceed  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Maynooth,  as  he 
hoped  his  share  in  the  escape  of  Aileen, 
and  her  subsequent  establishment  with 
Mrs.  McCarthy,  would  not  be  known  by 
their  respective  familes,  as  he  did  not  ima- 
gine they  had  been  seen  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  farm-house,  and  the  cottage 

•  Paddj  the  blsck-thom.      f  Strong  Jack. 


where  his  aunt  resided  was  'separated^  by 
so  many  miles,  that  all  communication, 
(except  his  occasional  visit^i)  had  long  since 
ceasfd  between  her  and  his  mother's 
family.  Thus  he  tried  to  persuade  himself 
into  the  belief,  that  his  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  events  of  the  la>l 
two  da^'s,  might  all  remain  a  secret  at 
home ;  but  the  scene  of  the  last  evening  at 
Philip  £noula*s  shows  the  fallacy  of  de- 
pending on  that  feeling,  so  general  in 
youthful  hearts,  of  believing  all  will  be  only 
as  they  wi^h.  He  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Maynooth  'till  he  arrived  at  the  crossroads 
before  mentioned,  when  he  encountered 
one  whose  information  decided  him  on 
taking  a  different  course.  This  person  was 
the  Boccough,  who,  standing  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads,  seemed  there  to  have 
waited  the  coming  of  his  young  friend. 
It  was  one  of  the  singularities  of  Uiis 
old  man,  to  make  all  he  said  wear  an 
air  of  mysterious  import,  by  a  figu- 
rative mode  of  expression,  and  he  had 
by  this  means  obtained  the  super»titious 
reverence  uf  the  neighbouring  peasantry, 
by  whom  he  was  generally  considered  **a 
wise  man,"  or  in  other  words,  '*  one  who 
dealt  M'ith  the  good  people.'*  His  supernatu- 
ral powers  liad  been  ever  doubted  by 
O'Gorman,  yet  when  he  beheld  the  impo- 
sing figure  of  the  old  man,  who  mendicant 
tliough  he  was,  yet  knew  how  to  assume 
an  air  of  dignity  even  in  rags,  he  could  not 
resist  the  authoritative  command  to  stop. 
With  a  feeling  which  the  excited  state 
of  his  nerves,  made  him  regard  as  that  of 
one  spell  bound,  he  listened  to  the  words  of 
fate  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  lips 
of  this  strange  being,  who,  pointing  to  the 
road  O'Gornian  intended  to  pursue,  ex- 
claimed, "  Turn,  turn  from  this  road,  for 
you'll  go  it  no  more,  for  the  heart  of  the 
priest  must  lie  upon  the  altar;  the  world's 
bad  road  is  before  your  young  feet,  and 
you  must  take  your  Avay  through  its  briars 
andthorns.  Turn,  turn  to  the  spot  whereyou 
first  saw  the  day,  for  'tis  known  *twas  your- 
self took 'the  rose  from  the  mountain;  then 
turn  to  the  hearth,  where  dark  as  the  night 
are  the  brows  and  the  hearts  that  are  wait- 
ing before  you.*'  O'Gorman  now  com- 
prehended that  the  old  man  meant  to  in- 
form him  that  his  family  were  already 
aware  of  all  he  hoped  they  had  remained 
ignorant  of,  and  after  some  time  given  to 
deliberation,  during  which  the  old  man's 
in  treaties  to  return  home  were  reiterated, 
he  at  length  deemed  it  best  to  ado|>ttlie  ad- 
vice 80  earnestly  given.  With  a  perturbed 
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spirit  he  proceeded  on  his  way  homeward, 
in  anxious  anticipation  of  the  scene  which 
awaited  bis  arrival. 

It  may  be  justly  imagined  that  Thomas 
O^Goncan  and  his  wife  could  not  remain 
long    uninformed    on  a  subject  in  ^vhich 
their  son   was  so   deeply  concenied,  and 
which  had  given  employment  to  all  the 
female  tongues  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  last  two  days.     Indeed,  Mrs.  O'Gor- 
man  was  not  without  some  of  those  kind 
friends  who  are  ever  anxious  to  be  the  first 
bearers   of  unwelcome   intelligence,  and 
tliough  in    their  own  coterie   of  gossips 
some  had  been  heard  to  exult  in  the  down- 
fall of  Catty  0*Gorman*s  pride,  in  her  dis- 
appointment of  seeing  her  son  a  priest,  yet 
the  same  person  would  come  into  her  pre- 
sence, mourning  over  the  downfall  of  the 
mother's    hope,  and    mingle    invectives 
against  disobedient  children,  ending  with 
a  long  drawn  sigh,  and  a  "  God  mend  them, 
a  ban  a  theea."    From  such  officious  addi- 
tions to  the  naturally  violent  temper  of 
Mrs.  0*Gorraan,  it   cannot  be  wondered 
that,  hearing  her  son   had    returned,  her 
fury  became  ungovernable,  and,  as  usual, 
having  exercised  her  influence  over  her 
husband,  he  too  forgot  the  feelings  of  the 
parent  in  indignation  at  the  disobedience 
of  the  son,  and    Connor  0*Gorman  was 
sent  an  outcast  from  their  door. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  As  if  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  question,  the  boccough 
stood  before  Connor  O* Gorman,  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  resume  his  place  on 
the  car,  which  had  waited  at  his  father's 
gate ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  feelings  of 
the  old  man  overcame  his  love  of  the 
mysterious,  and  in  plain  terms  he  com- 
miserated the  situation  his  young  friend 
was  placed  in ;  but  soon,  as  if  struck  by 
some  sudden  idea,  he  again  burst  forth 
in  his  usual  wild  chant,  and  said,  "Let 
not  the  young  bird  droop  his  wing,  when 
turned  from  the  old  one  s  nest ;  let  him  fly 
to  the  valley  of  fields  and  trees,  where 
'  the  master*s '  hand  is  spread,  to  welcome 
the  one  who  has  grief  at  his  heart,  and 
shelter  the  houseless  head."  O'Gorman, 
instantly  perceived  the  old  man  wished 
him  to  apply  at  the  residence  of  *  the  mas- 
ter' for  that  advice  and  assistance,  which 
it  was  generally  known  he  was  always 
ready  to  afford  to  all  who  sought  it,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  his  own  tenantry,  by 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  common 
friend,  and  in  their  phrase,  ''  well  wisher." 
On  more  particularly  questioning  the  boc« 
eougbi  he  found  he  was  right  in  his  con- 


jecture,  and  that  the  bright  idea,  which 
seemed  to  have  inspired  him,  was  that  of 
having  0*Gorman  ask  "the  master"  to 
become  a  mediator  with  his  family.  Those 
who  entered  the  master's  study  next  morn- 
ing, beheld  Connor  0*Gorman  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  owner;  and 
when,  after  breakfast,  "  the  master  "  rode 
out,  leaving  the  former  in  possession  of 
the  study,  (a  favour  not  conferred  on  many) 
the  whispered  surmise  became  general 
amongst  the  inmates  of  **  the  great  house," 
that  the  handsome  young  priest  would 
soon  (through  the  interference  of  the  mas- 
ter with  his  family)  become  the  husband 
of  Philip  Enoula's  daughter.  I  before 
observed,  that  the  influence  of  the  "mas- 
ter," or  acknowledged  representative  of  a 
favourite  Tamil}',  is  felt  by  even  those  whose 
rank  in  life  is  but  little  inferior  to  his 
own.  The  middle-man,  who,  with  his 
wife,  would  be  ready  to  vie  in  dress  and 
external  display  with  the  "master*'  or 
"mistress"  of  **  the  great  house,"  will  on 
all  occasions  submit  to  their  legitimate 
claim  of  birth-right  those  marks  of  dis- 
tinction and  rei«pect,  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  whenever  demand  for  such  is 
made.  The  interference  of  "  the  master  " 
in  their  domestic  concerns,  as  regards  the 
marriages  of  their  children,  or  division  of 
their  property  amongst  them,  is  at  all 
times  considered  a  mark  of  favour,  and 
valued  as  such.  Therefore,  in  this  inter- 
view with  Thomas  O'Gorman,  the  mkster 
did  not  encounter  much  opposition  to  his 
wishes  of  reconciling  him  to  his  son  :  but 
in  the  person  of  the  farmer's  wife  he  had 
to  contend  with  a  very  different  character, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  was  heard  to. 
say,  that  he,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed 
to  the  agency  of  excessive  politeness  and 
flattery,  his  victory  over  the  ill-temper  of 
Catty  O'Gorman.  It  soon  became  gene- 
rally known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  master  had  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  both  families  to  the 
marriage  of  Connor  O'Gorman  with  the 
pretty  Aileen  O'Dwyer;  and  that  "the 
master"  himself  had  sent  the  carriage  and 
the  young  ladies*  governess,  to  bring  her 
to  the  great  house  till  the  wedding  day, 
to  shew  respect  and  compliment  to  her 
and  Connor. 

Some  days  were  occupied  by  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  roaster  thought  it 
necessary  should  be  made  by  their  re- 
spective families,  for  the  future  mainte- 
nance of  the  young  people,  and  to  this  be 
generously  contributed  by  the  addition  of 
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a  hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of  Atleen ; 
thus  satisfying  one  of  the  points  of  pride 
on    which    Mrs.    O'Gorman    held  forth, 
**  that  her  son  ought  to  have  got  a  wife 
with  as  good  a  fortune  as  she  brought  his 
father."     Now  all  was  again  preparation 
in   the  house  of  Philip  Enoula,  for  the 
wedding  of  Aileen,  but  Biddy  was  not  as 
before  the  active  regulator,  and  busy  ma- 
nager, for  now  it  was  to  contribute  to,  not 
to  mar  the  happiness  of  her  envied  sister, 
whose  marriage  with  the  son  of  Baddough 
O'Gorman,  would  raise  her  to  the  level  of 
any  farmer's  wife  coming  to  the  chapel. 
As    her    mischievously    inclined    neigh- 
bour took  care  to  remark,  **  they  would 
be  getting  better  and  better  in  the  world 
every  day,  for  the  master,  God  bless  him, 
had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Connor,  that 
he'd  make  a  rich  man  of  him  yet,  and  the 
mistress  wouldn't  let  Aileen  eat  bit  or  sup 
in  the  servants'  hall,  at  the  great  house,  but 
had  her  to  dine  along  with  the  governess, 
and  young  ladies,   every  day  since  shct 
came  there,  and  'deed  to  be  sure  she  was 
more  liker  a  young  lady  than  a  poor  far- 
mer's daughter  any  day."    By  discourse 
such    thit»,    Biddy's    already    embittered 
mind  was  so  wrought  upon,  that  she  took 
up  a  sulky  position  aloof  from  all  the  busy 
scene   of  cookery,    now    going   forward 
under  the  guidance  ofCourlha  Mogh,  and 
his   old     assistant,     Peggy     banbught — 
**  Yerra,    Pe^gy  asthore,   what'U  we  do 
with  that  Biddy,    the  sulky  garron,  see 
where  she  sits  for  all  the  world  like  an  ould 
scall  crow,  that  would  be  looking  over  the 
chickens  to  crook  one  of  them.    That  I 
mightn't  now,  but  I  think  she  has  a  bad 
eye  to  the  poor  young  couple,  God  be- 
tween them  and  all  harm,  from  her  look ; 
Borra  hand  she'd  give  to  help  me  or  you 
this  blessed  day." — **  Wisha,  that's  thrue 
for  you,  Courtha  Mogh,  a  vourneen,  for 
my  heart  is  broke,  thrying  to  do  every 
thing  myself,  and  only  them  seven  women 
to  drudge,  and  help  me  with  the  dinner, 
and  sure  ouly  yourself  settled  the  big  pot 
on  the  stones  to  bake  the  eleven  geese  to- 
gether in  it,  what  would  become  of  me, 
and  the  two  priests  to  be  here,  and  all  the 
grand    quality,    the  governess,   and  the 
young  ladies,  and  Master  Dawson,  and  all 
the  decent  people  besides  that  will  come 
with  O'Gorman's  side.    Musha,  it'll  be  the 
fine  wedding  to  be  sure." — **  You  nmy  say 
that,    Peggy  asthore,  for  the  likt;d  uf  it 
wai»n't  in  this  parish  many's  the  long  day, 
for  the  niHMrr  dicm't  pay  tho  name  respect 
to  lei  his  children  come  to  out,  since  his 


father,  thcp  counsellor,  (heavens  be  his 
bed)  let  himself,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  one 
that  was  like  this,  one  of  his  own  making 
up.  Long  life  to  him,  when  he  takes 
the  poor  man  by  the  hand, 'tis  himself  that 
will  hould  him  up,  and  so  did  all  his  ge- 
neration before  him.  Fyeh,  there's  nothing, 
nor  no  one  like  *  one  of  the  family'  after 
all,  and  go  where  you  will." 

Evening  came,  and  the  arrival  of  the 

fuests  again  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
^eggy  and  Courtha  Mogh,  who  was  loud 
in  declaring,  '<  it  was  the  finest  and  gen- 
teelist  wedding  ever  bis  two  eyes  beheld, 
no  thanks  to  sulky  Biddy,  the  stag ;  but 
whisth,  let  ye  all,  don't  you  hear  the  car- 
riage coming,  and  that  I  mightn't,  but  tis 
the  bride  herself;*  and  the  voice  of  Courtha 
Moch  was  next  heard,  as  with   a   large 
bludgeon  or  **  shillelagh"  he  came  shouting 
out  in  the  excess  of  hts  glee,  "  Make  way 
there,  I  say,  within  and  abroad,  for  the 
master's  carriage  and  the  bride  herself." 
The  command  seemed  necessary,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  latter,  as  all  were  crowding 
around  to  behold  the  fair  young  creature, 
who,  now  as  she  stood  In  the  midst  of  them, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  affianced  bride- 
groom, looked  indeed  (as  Biddy's  tormen- 
tor said)  more  like  a  liady  than  a  farmer's 
daughter.    On  her  left  hand  stood  her  little 
bride's-maid,  ("  the  master's"  eldest  daugh- 
ter), smiling  with  all  the  delight  of  holding 
so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  bridal  of  her 
fkvourite   Aileen;  and  when  this  pretty 
child  appeared,  decked  forth  with  the  wed- 
ding fkvours  of  white  ribbon  with  which  her 
muslin  frock  and  silken  hair  were  dressed, 
the  admiration  was  divided  between  the 
fair   principal   and   her   little   attendant. 
Thomas  O'Gorman  now  coming  forward, 
saluted  Aileen  with  an  afiectionate  kiss,  and 
led  her  to  her  appointed  place,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  priest  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Mrs.  O'Gorman  was  of  course  absent ;  4s  it 
is  one  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  Ireland,   not  to  permit     the    motlier 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  son,  it  being 
thought  she  would  repine  at  seeing  him 
prefer  another  woman  to  herself,  or  in  their 
own  words,  render  the  marriage  unlucky 
by  *' begrudging  her  young  boy  to  another." 
All  was  now  hilarity  andiinbounded  joy 
at  the  dwelling  of  Philip  Enoula,   from 
whose  brow  the  cloud  bad  disappeared,  as 
he  received  the  warm  congratulations  of 
his  numerous  friends  on  the  great  match  he 
got  for  Aileen,  and  heard  the  many  enro- 
miums  lavished  on  the  beauty  of  the  \  tuu.^ 
I  couple.    At  length  the  tables  were  >prrad. 
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and  ample  justice  done  to  the^  labours  of  I 
Peggy  banbughty  in  the"  approbation  her 
cookery  called  forth ;  but  when  Connor  was 
about  to  take  his  place  at  table,  Courtha 
Mogh  (the  self-deputed   master  of  cere- 
monies) interposed,  and  reminded  him  that 
the  custom  required  he,  as  a  bridegroom, 
should  wait  on  the  guests  during  the  feast, 
and  this  O'Gorman  was  not  sornr  to  hear, 
as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  occasion- 
ally stopping  behind  the  chair  of  his  timid 
bride.     On  one  of  those  occasions  his  eye 
was  arrested  by  an  object  which  occupied 
the  outer  doorway  of  the  farm-house  ;  for 
in  the  earnest  gaze  he  saw  fixed  upon  him 
and    Aileen,    he  recognized   that  of  his 
strange  friend  the  Boccough,  who,  as  he 
stood    in  his  usual  attitude,  resting   his 
clasped  hands  upon  the  long  white  staff, 
seemed  to  regard  all  with  a  mournful  in- 
terest,   foreign  to  the    scene  which  was 
passing  before  him.  O'Gorman  immediately 
sought  the  old  man ;  but  to  his  soliciUtions 
to  enter,  the  old  man  replied,  *?  No ;  mv 
place  is  not  in  the  house  of  joy,  but  with 
those  who  mourn  in  grief;  and  would  I 
could  turn  its  sting  from  the  heart  which 
fears  not,  nor  thinks  it  is  near."     These 
words,  and  the  melancholy  expressiveness 
with  which  they  were  uttered,  chilled  the 
heart  of  O'Gorman  with  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious awe,  similar  to  that  he  once  before 
felt  when  addff^ssed  by  the  Boccough  at 
the  cross  roads.     Making  an  effort  to  dis- 
pel the  undefined  impression  of  evil,  he  took 
the  hand  of  the  old  man,  saying,  "  Come, 
Denis,  you  must  pay  your  respecte  to  the 
young  bride,  for  you  were  always   her 
friend.**   The  hand  was  hastily  withdrawn, 
as  in^a  low  and  impressive  tone  the  old 
man  resumed,   «  Turn  to  her,  stay  with 
her,  your  own  young  rose,  for  'twill  soon 
be  found  where  you  can't  behold  it.     The 
light  in  that  eye  is  too   bright  for  this 
earth ;  from  the  skies  'twill  be  looking  upon 
you.'*     As  the  last  words  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  O'Gorman,  the  Boccough  had  mingled 
with  the  crowd  of  mendicanU  assembled 
outoide    the    door:   and  the  bridegroom 
being  loudly  called  for  to  hear  the  song  of 
Courtha  Mogh,  he  returned  to   tbe  scene 
he  had  lately  quitted,  but  now  with  feel- 
ings which  made  its  mirth  almost  unbear- 
able. 

"Now,  genteels,  nothing  will  do  ye 
but  a  song  from  Courtha  Mogh,"  exclaimed 
the  matchmaker ;  "  and  here  goes  to  tell 
ye  a  story  and  sing  ye  a  song  together,  and 
let'em  match  it  who  can.  Well,  ye  must 
know,  that  there  was  a  young  couple  m 


love  with  one  another  long  ago,  and  be- 
cause the  young  boy  was  poor  and  the 
colleen  was  rich,  he  would  not  get  her ;  so 
off  he  goes  to  seek  his  forthin,  and  five 
long  years  wor  past  and  gone :  and  at  last 
her  father  wouldn't  let  his  sweetheart  wait 
any  longer,  but  till  the  next  Shroff.    So 
when  it  came,  he  made  a  match  for  her; 
and  when  they  wor  all  at  the  wedding,  who 
should  she  see  looking  in  at  the  window 
but  her  own  true  love,  Meehaul  en  Garu- 
tha,*  and  she  made  him  a  sign  to  stay 
there ;  for  they  were  all  asking  her  to  sing 
a  song :  and  with  that  she  sung  the  song 
in  Irish  that  1*11  English  for  ye  now ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  stopped,  in  he  bounded  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  toult  them  all  that  he  was  as 
rich  as  a  lord,  and  was  come  to  take  his 
own  true  love  away  from  the  u^ly  dhaitheen 
that  wanted   to  marry  her ;  and  that  he 
only  waited  at  the  window  to  see  if  she  was 
constant.    So  now  for  the  song. 


Come  sad  sit  betide  me, 

Meehaul  en  Oanitha. 
You  know  I  loTe  you  more  than  any  man  In  the  land  | 
For  dark  ae  tbe  winter  night 
Has  been  my  young  moming's  Hght, 
Since  you  were  parted  ftem  my  right, 

Thigganthu  avouroeen  caulam.f 

Come  and  ait  beside  me, 

Meehaul  en  Oarutba ; 
You  know  it  is  not  gold  or  silver  that  I  love  i 
For  I'd  rather  go  the  world  round. 
Nor  tread  again  on  Irish  ground. 
Than  break  the  knot  that  once  was  bound, 

Thigganthu  avoumeen  caulum. 

Gome  and  ait  beside  me, 

Meehaul  en  Oarutha. 
For  the  sun  wftl  shine  again  through  the  dark  wla- 

ter  dond. 
And  the  bird  will  fly  away 
Which  drooped  its  liead  aU  day, 
Then  heed  well  what  I  say, 

And  Thigganthu  avourneen  caulum. 

The  burst  of  applause  which  followed  the 
sonff,  and  the  oft  repeated  Slauntha  uth 
Courtha  Mogh,(  Far  bratt,§  which  was 
echoed  throughout  the  room,  caused  such 
an  exhilerating  spirit  of  gaiety  to  pervade 
all  assembled,  that  the  merry  notes  of  the 
almost  national  bagpipes,  as  they  sounded 
a  real  Irish  jig,  seemed  but  in  accordance 
with  the  general  feeling  of  unmingled  hap- 
piness. A  circle  being  formed,  many  were 
the  gay  young  dancers  of  the  Scotch  reels 
and  Irish  jigs,  who  then  claimed  the  admi- 
ration of  the  older  guests.     Amid  such  a 


•  Michael  Fifs^erald. 

f  Do  you  undenttand  me,  my  diM;liDg  nesr  me. 

t  Vour  health.  $  Fmc  miM. 
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AILEEN  ODWTKR. 


f ccne  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  dcscribct 
even  a  shadow  of  gloom  eoald  not  lon|^  rest 
on  the  heart  of  the  happy  bridegroom,  and 
he  joined  in  all  the  amusements  with  a  light- 
hearted  ness  and  grace  which  made  many 
A  mother  wy,  "  Mrs.  O'Gorman  might 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  son."  The  fair 
and  gentle  bride  was  FulTcred  to  remain  a 
pn99ive  spectatress,  with  her  Jittle  attend- 
ant, beside  the  elder  priest,  where  a  group 
had  been  formed,  consisting  also  of  the 
governess  and  the  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
McCarthy,  than  whom  none  more  sincerely 
rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of  her  young 
friends.  Many  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  derive  a  large 
portion  of  their  support  from  the  collections 
made  at  the  weddings  of  their  parishioners, 
on  which  occasion,  the  priest  is  spared  the 
humiliation  of  asking  the  contributions,  by  a 
proceeding  generally  understood.  He  cuts 
the  bridecake  into  small  pieces,  before  the 
ceremony,  and  laying  two  plates  of  it  on 
the  table,  each  guest,  on  taking  up  a  bit  of 
cake,  lays  down  in  its  place  his  offering  to 
the  priest ;  and  this  being  a  matter  where- 
in their  pride  is  concerned,  the  sum  is 
generally  even  more  than  the  appearance 
of  the  donor  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
Thus  the  amount  of  a  wedding  collection  is 
often  considerable,  when  the  low  rank  and 
apparent  poverty  of  the  guests  are  con- 
sidered. I  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
these  observations,  as  the  priest  had  now 
called  for  the  bride-cake,  which  was  pro- 
duced with  all  its  pomp  of  sugared  finery, 
an  offering  from  **  the  great  house,"  and 
all  the  arrangements  being  in&de,^  and  the 
guests  standing  in  a  circle,  the  trembling 
Aileen  O'Dwyer  was  led  by  her  happy 
lover  to  receive,  in  the  presence  of  all,  those 
vows  which  were  to  make  her  his  own  for 
life,  amid  the  half-aloud  remark,  '*  She 
never  looked  so  pretty,**  while  many  a  "God 
bless  them"  was  breathed  by  the  admiring 
**  Vanatheeas." 

The  flutter  observable  in  Aileen's  voice, 
as  she  made  the  responses  to  the  priest, 
made  her  anxious  lover  wish  the  ceremony 
over,  that  she  might  recover  from  the  agi- 
tation he  beheld  her  suffering;  but  when, 
on  placing  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  she 


looked  upon  him  with  a  smile  brighter 
than  ever,  he  was  not  prepared  to  see,  al- 
most immediately,  her  apparently  fainlln;» 
form  sinking  to  the  earth,  from  which  she 
was  alone  saved  by  his  ready  anus.  He 
now  bore  her  from  the  circle,  through 
which  the  words  "she's  fainted,  j^ivc  her 
air,"  were  loudly  vociferated,  while  all,  by 
crowding  aAer,  seemed  anxious  to  ex- 
clude the  remedy  they  prescribed.  Alas! 
on  his  reaching  the  inner  room,  followed 
by  the  good  Mrs.  McCarthy,  as  he  laid  his 
treasured  burden  from  his  arms,  he,  far 
the  first  time  since  it  had  fallen  there, 
beheld  the  lovely  face  which  rested  on  his 
bosom.  But  who  can  describe  the  agony 
of  that  moment — she  was  dead !  Yes,  the 
gentle  spirit  no  longer  gave  life  to  that 
beautiful  model  of  clay,  which  was  nov 
all  that  remained  of  Aileen  O'Dwyer. 

A  few  short  years,  and  the  beauty  of 
Aileen,  and  the  sorrows  of  her  bridegroom 
were  scarcely  remembered,  even  by  those 
who  had  assisted  at  that  sad  bridal.  The 
latter  having  di.«appearcd,  after  recovering 
from  a  brain  fever,  his  fate  remained  a 
mystery  till  laat  summer,  when  "the  mas- 
ter,*' accompanied  by  the  former  iittlf! 
bridc's-maid,  now  a  lovely  young  woman, 
went  with  a  party  to  pay  a  visit  of  curi- 
osity to  the  monastery,  founded  by  the 
monks  of  La  Trnppe,  and  situated  in  the 
wildest  and  most  secluded  part  of  the  Wa- 
terford  mountains.  There,  aAer  being 
shewn  the  building,  and  all  tlie  arrange- 
ments of  the  silent  brotherhood,  by  the 
only  one  who,  as  guest  master,  is  per. 
mitted  to  speak,  his  attention  was  directed 
by  his  daughter  to  the  emaciated  form  of 
a  solitary  monk,  who  seemed,  as  he  tried 
to  discharge  his  part  of  the  labour  of  turn- 
ing the  earth,  to  be  fast  sinking  to  hU 
last  resting  place  within  its  bosom.  There 
was  something  in  the  appearance  of  tliis 

man,  which  made  Mr.  H draw  nearer, 

till  another  look  convinced  him,  though 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  extended  his  hand, 
"  Can  it  be  possible — do  I,  indeed,  behold 
Connor  O'Gorman  V 

There  was  no  answering  sign  of  recog- 
nition, but  a  tear  rested  on  the  furrowed 
cheek  of  the  poor  monk  of  La  Trappe. 
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If  Art  be  anything,  it  is  one  of  the  cloven 
tongues  ofgenius.    Whence  it  cometh  wc 
know   not;  for  what  it  conieth   we  well 
knonr.    Why  nature  should  prefer  to  whis- 
per in  the  ear  of  one  of  her  children,  more 
than  in  that  of  another,  is  a  part  of  the 
hidden  mystery  of  our  being.     But  that 
nature*s  preferenceis  divine — that  the  sym- 
bol word,  so  articulated  to  the  wondering 
crowd,    irresistibly  commands  of  its  own 
authority  our  obedient  gratitude  and  re- 
verence, every  man  who  is  not  a  scoffer 
feels.     The  language  of  nature  is  one  and 
true ;  but  nature  has  many  dialects.  Poetry 
is  one,  adence  is  another ;  art  partakes  of 
both,  and  is  more  easily  appreciated  than 
either.     The  people  who  are  barbarous  are 
morally  asleep.    Nature  murmurs  in  their 
ear;  through  their  dreams  they  start  in  ter- 
ror at  her  misunderstood  warnings;  they 
recogniae  not    the  kind    voice  of  their 
mother ;  they  are,  in  the  beautiful  phrase 
of  inspiration,  without  hope — wilhoutGod 
in   the  world.    But  an  awakened  people 
listen  for  the  accents  of  art,  seek  it,  value 
it,  love  it.    Without  it  they  feel  as  he 
whose  hand  runs  over  the  harp,  and  finds 
a  familiar  and  indispensable  note  dumb. 
Tune — tune  that  string,  its  absence  is  in- 
tolerable :  and  nature  never  yet  was  sued 
in  vain  ;  nature  never  yet  left  herself  with- 
out a  witness :  when  we  call  she  heareth. 

More  than  three  thousand  years  are  gone 
since  Greece  awoke  up  from  her  cavern 
bed,  and  thought  she  felt  as  if  she  too  must 
be  a  nation.  It  was  not  heaven's  will  that 
Greece  should  wait  until  the  Son  had 
risen.  Her  visions  of  truth  were  as  in  a 
glass  darkly ;  she  had  to  guess  at  nature's 
meaning  as  she  could,  and  stumble  on  from 
age  to  age,  amid  the  grossness  that  covered 
then  the  earth.  With  all  the  fervour  of 
a  spirit  laden  with  fear,  and  anxious  love 
of  knowledge,  she  sought  to  image  forth 
her  wavering  conceptions  of  divinity ;  now 
building  with  elaborate  skill  a  vacant  throne 
for  Apollo,  not  daring  to  conceive  how  it 
should  be  adequately  filled  ;  now  ventur- 
ing to  denote  by  rude  and  rugged  forms 
the  bodily  shape  of  the  gods. 

The  learned  have  filled  whole  volumes 
with  disputes  upon  the  silly  question,  whe- 
ther Greece  or  Egypt  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  first  inyentiog  sculpture.    The 


true  answer  is,  neither  Greece  nor  Egypt, 
nor  any  other  land,  could  have  invented  it. 
Art  is  a  revelation  of  the  truth  to  man,  shed 
by  nature  in  loose  leaves,  and  whither  the 
wind  carries  most  of  these,  there  will  be  the 
greatest  heap.  But  nature  is  no  churl,  no 
stepdame  toiler  children.  Art  is  not  Greek, 
is  not  Egyptian,  is  not  Mexican ;  art  is  the 
heritage,  the  birthright  of  man,  and  all 
heritage,  monopoly  or  exclusive  merit,  are 
but  the  clatter  of  Jupiter  s  nurses,  drown- 
ing the  immortal's  cry. 

The  Spartans  wanted  a  symbol  of  the 
Twins ;  it  was  a  mythic  portion  of  their 
social  edifice  ;  they  craved  an  outward  and 
visible  sign,  lest  the  idea  of  linked  arms 
shoulil  pass  away.  They  chose  two 
blocks  of  wood,  and  nailed  two  lesser 
sticks  across  them  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
group  of  classical  design.  'Twas  not  ab- 
surd, 'twas  not  contemptible ;  he  who 
thinks  so  hath  yet  to  learn  what  art  is,  and 
what  its  mission  to  the  world.  It  was  the 
stammered  truth  of  an  inarticulate  time ; 
but  it  was  understood,  it  had  a  meaning,  a 
great  public  moral ;  we  say  it  boldly — 'twas 
as  much  art  as  Phidias*s  Athene. 

The  art  of  founding  small  figures,  proba- 
bly at^first  of  subordinate  objects,  came 
next  Then,  as  we  are  told,  about  the 
eighth  ceiUury  (B.C.)  Theodorus  and  hi^ 
brother  Telecles  heard  something  whisper- 
ing them,  as  they  lay  awake  o'  nights, 
'^you  might  found  in  bronze,  each  of  you, 
half  a  god-like  form,  and  then  see  if  the  two 
might  not  be  joined  together."  Was  this 
Egyptian?  The  art  of  founding  metals 
may  have  been  ;  but  who  was  it  whispered 
— ^make  half  a  statute  of  Apollo  ?* 

From  this  step  to  the  lasr  and  greatest, 
of  chiselling  from  a  block  of  marble  not 
one  figure  only  but  several,  the  interme- 
diate ones  are  easily  imagined, — looking 
back  at  them:  but  they  were  long  a  find- 
ing ;  and  we  may  securely  reakon,  that 
they  had  never  been  found  at  all,  had 
Greece  remained  where  she  was,  and  what 
she  was,  in  the  Samian  brothers'  time.  But 

*  The  story  goes  that  while  Telecles  was  fash- 
ioning biii  portion  of  the  image  at  Somos,  hit 
brother  was  similarly  occupied  at  Ephesus,  and 
that  the  two  parts  being  brought  together  when 
completei  they  exactly  corresponded.— See  Thirl- 
wallas  Hiit07  of  Greece,  Chap,  xii. 
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Greece  grew  wise,  and  free,  and  self-re- 
spectinf^,  and  all  things  became  possible  to 
her.  Her  chosen  ones  dared  to  think  of 
doing  things,  that  their  fathers  dared  not 
fable.  The  temples  of  Ionia  rose  in  magic 
size  and  beauty.  Their  niches,  tlieir  en- 
tablatures busied  a  thousand  hands  to  till 
them.  The  fruit  of  the  chisel  grew  ripe. 
The  artist  was  no  piore  an  unprotected 
stranger  when  he  wandered  into  otner  lands, 
but  every  where  he  went  an  honoured 
guest ;  universally  a  name  of  pride  and 
love  in  that  which  bore  him.  Citisensfaip 
was  by  degrees  accorded  him ;  the  very 
soul  of  him  grew  big ;  he  rose  with  his  age 
and  his  country ;  he  came  to  the  under* 
standing  of  the  destiny  he  was  to  fiU ;  and 
now  that  the  politics,  and  the  strategy,  and 
the  institutions  of  his  time,  have  grown  ioto 
riddles,  hard  to  be  solved  by  cunning  and 
learned  guess  work,  and  for  the  most  part 
not  soluble  at  all,— his  testimony  lives — 
shall  live  for  ever,  that  Greece  could  not 
have  been  other  than  traoscendantly  great 
md  glorious  and  free. 

When  Greece  self-ruined  fell|  little  be- 
yond her  literature  and  her  arts  remained ; 
but  these  had  so  much  of  the  higher  and 
more  vital  power  about  diem,  that  we  find 
them  absolutely  ruling,  as  in  revenge,  the 
poverty  stricken  imagination  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Rome  had  her  age  of  statuary  too, 
and  the  relics  which  have  been  exhumed 
from  their  lava  tomb,  testify  how  exquisite 
was  the  taste,  how  beautiful  theworkraan- 
ahip,  that  in  her  latter  days  solaced  her  de- 
cline. But  we  look  in  vain  for  a  distinct 
class  or  school  of  Roman  sculpture ;  modi- 
fied Greeky  nearly  Greek,  as  good  as 
Greek,  possibly  imported  Greek,  are  the 
alternatives  to  which  after  all  the  most  dis- 
cerning eye  must  come,  as  it  wanders  from 
fragment  to  fragment,  and  from  group  to 

group,  in  the  galleries  of  Naples  and  mo- 
em  Rome. 

There  are un-Grecian  statues  oftheCsesars 
to  be  sure,  un-Grecian  enough.  But  all 
that  is  creative,  all  that  is  ideal,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  mental  history  of  the  grasp- 
ing crowd  of  Romulus,  and  not  merely  to 
the  imperial  calendar,  is  thoroughly  and 
confessedly  Grecian.  The  wondrous  head 
is  that  of  Zeus,  not  Jupiter ;  the  jealous 
queen  is  Here,  not  Juno ;  the  matchless 
images  of  superhuman  beauty  are  Aphro- 
dite, Cytherea,Anadyomene,  not  the  solid 
and  good-humoured  mother  of  iEneas.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  temper  of 
Rome  was  in  its  bestand  palmiest daya,  un- 
believingy  matter-of-fkety  imideal  ;--ldt^« 


eyed,  iron-beaked,  strong-winged  c1ay«- 
but  still  clay  and  nothing  else.  Rome 
coveted  the  revenue  much  more  than  the 
admiration  of  the  world ;  the  personal  vas- 
salage of  the  nations,  much  more  than 
their  respect  The  lo98  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  or  Sallust^s  Conquest  of  Jugurtha, 
would  make  an  incalculable  difference  to 
the  student  of  Roman  history;  but  very 
small  in  comparison  were  the  loss  of  either 
of  the  similar  productions  of  Xenophon. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  say  to  the  modem 
works  of  our  own  country  ?  To  our 
seeming,  patient  friend,  it  hath  much  to 
say.  In  the  early  days  of  Ireland's  civi- 
lisation,  the  arts  were  objects  of  intense 
and  general  respect.  Workmanship  in 
metals  was  carried  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  excellence ;  architecture  had  grown 
out  of  its  barbaric  stature  and  concep- 
tions ;  music,  if  it  had  not  reached  abso- 
lute perfection,  had  been  cultivated  to  a 
point  which  we  hardly  venture  to  hope  of 
seeing  equalled  in  our  own  day :  and  sculp- 
ture, though  it  kept  not  pace  with  its  kin- 
dred arts,  was  far  from  being  unknown  or 
unpractised.  But,  in  the  weary  night  of 
national  ruin,  wherein  the  country  was 
doomed  to  lie  for  so  many  subsequent  cen- 
turies, every  art  save  fond  and  faithful 
music  was  forgotten.  For  ages  no  ad- 
vance of  any  indigenous  or  natural  sort 
was  made.  Foreign  skill  occasionally  came 
as  a  fugitive  or  an  adventurer,  and  made 
its  bread  ^amongst  us ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  people  ''was  worn  so  low,"  that 
there  was  no  hope,  no  heart  for  efforts 
of  any  ideal  kind — no  calm  in  which  a 
man  of  national  feeling  could  rest  to  work, 
— no  sympathy  that  dared  to  breathe  au- 
dibly for  aught  that  denoted  national  feel- 
ing: 

But  it  is  past;  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing for  our  father-land  are  ended ;  the  des- 
tiny of  a  great,  and  free,  and  spiritual 
people  is  before  us,  and  it  will  assuredly  be 
fulfilled.  Where  no  well  spring  of  hope 
was,  the  young  stream  of  proj^ress  is  al- 
ready gushing.  Where  naught  but  the 
stale  tanks  of  imported  literature  were  for- 
merly to  wet  the  parched  lips  of  a  few, 
native  fountains  are  opened  fresh,  and  pure, 
and  living,  where  all  may  drink  freely. 
"Tis  but  yesterday  that  a  noble  monument 
of  national  song  has  been  reared  up  in 
the  midst  of  us ;  and  already  an  equally 
endearing  and  noble-minded  effort  isbeguD, 
for  rescuing  the  unpublished  records  of 
our  ancient  histoiy  from  oblivion.  And 
nrtmmit  likewise  in  its  )ri-unf  form — ^it  like-* 
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vise  has  awakened  from  the  tomb  of  op- 
pression, whereunto  deoationalizatloii  had 
consigned  it,  and  claims  its  ancient  place 
amongst  the  workers-out  of  Ireland's  re- 
demption. Within  the  last  ten  years,  an 
immense  increase  has  been  made  in  the 
number  of  public  edifices,  manifesting  a 
high  tone  of  popular  taste  in  every  quar« 
ter  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  very  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  notice  the  works  of 
our  already  numerous  painters.  Ferhaps 
we  ought  to  take  blame  to  ourselves  for 
having  so  long  left  uncheered,  the  equally 
important  branch,  whereof  we  can  without 
vanity  or  presumption  boast — our  native 
sculpture.  But  our  involuntary  omission 
is  happily  now  likely  to  be  atoned  for ;  and 
the  additional  zest  which  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  noble  work  now  exhibiting 
in  our  city  affords  us,  has  led  us  to  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
generally. 

Sculpture  had  but  few  and  isolated 
shrines  in  Ireland  during  the  18th  century. 
A  few  monuments  in  the  cathedral  of  Ar- 
magh, the  small  though  ta.Hteful  cc^lectioa 
brought  by  the  late  Carl  of  Charlemont 
from  Italy,  and  some  isolated  statues  here 
and  there,  such  as  that  of  Provost  Bald- 
win in  the  theatre  of  Trinity  College, 
comprised  nearly  all  worth  naming  in  the 
country :  we  are,  of  course,  not  taking  into 
our  present  reckoning,  the  many  quaint  and 
interesting  relics  of  a  civilization  that  had 
long  passed  away.  The  Dublin  Society, 
founded  by  Madden  and  Prior,  ip  1731, 
was  long  very  limited  in  its  resources,  and 
its  objects  were,  from  the  first,  diversified. 
Lord  Charlemont  and  others  took  an 
interest  in  the  drawing-school  of  that  in- 
stitution, and  aided  in  procuring  some 
half-dozen  casts  of  antique  statues  from 
abroad,  to  serve  as  models  for  the  stu- 
dents. Madden  and  Prior  bad  tried  to 
argue  the  aristocracy  into  patronizing  native 
art,  but  they  were  listened  to,  and  laughed 
at;  Charlemont  strove  to  set  the  fashion 
of  patronage,  but  his  example  was  not  fol- 
lowed. Among  the  aristocracy  enthusiasm 
of  any  sort,  was  vulgar,  Irish,  and  "  yery 
absurd ;"  and  there  was,  as  yet,  no  people 
recognised  in  the  land. 

At  length,  an  unfriended  and  unknown 
man  felt  within  himself  the  impulse  and 
the  power  to  do.  He  had  listened  for  some 
voice  that  might  utter  the  longings  that 
were  in  his  deep  heart,  and  heard  it  not. 
Ireland  had  no  witness  of  her  own  to  tell 
her  love  of  art ;  all  the  testiipony  ahe  re- 
ceived or  credited  of  the  beautifi|l|  uraa 


foreign  or  ill  understood,  naught  that  could 
stimulate  her  hope  or  pride.  One  man 
alone  thought  within  himself, — we  are  not 
naturally  dumb ;  I  will  speak  to  them  in 
the  language  of  sculpture,  and  if  the  mul- 
titude hearken  not,  surely  the  few  at  least 
will  hear  me.  Hear  thee?  They  will, 
and  let  thy  young  heart  freeze  within  thee, 
for  very  scorn.  Hear  thee  ?  They  will, 
and  sneer  at  thy  extraction,  and  say — ^pity 
he  were  not  an  Englishman.  Hear  thee  ? 
and  let  thee  die  in  penury  at  last  Yes, 
— let  it  be  remembered,  while  ears  can 
hear,  and  burning  words  can  brand  their 
sentence,  on  the  wretchedness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  denationalism, — that  Edward 
Smith,  the  great,  the  glorious  founder  of 
an  Irish  school  of  sculpture,  lived,  worked, 
created,  struggled,  died  in  want,  because 
he  had  fallen  on  unhappy  times,— -on  times 
when  popular  knowledge,  taste,  and  power 
were  contraband ;  and  when  that  heartless 
and  presuming  class,  to  whom  all  things 
were  in  Ireland  then  committed,  were  re- 
sident aliens  in  the  land  that  bore  them, 
or  absentees  in  another. 

The  first  notice  which  is  recorded  of 
Smith,  is  the  following  entry  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  exhibition  by  the  Society  of 
Artists,  in  1772,  held  at  their  house,  in  Wil- 
liam-sireet : — «  A  model  for  the  intended 
statue  of  Dr.  Lucas,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Smith."  The  vigour  and  originality  of  the 
design  struck  those,  who  had  projected 
raising  a  monument  to  that  singular  man. 
He  had  been  the  tribune  of  tlie  people  for 
the  time ;  and  one  of  the  people  was  fitly 
chosen  to  suggest  the  proper  form  of  per- 
petuating his  likeness.  The  statue  when 
finished  was  placed  in  the  Exchange,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  florid 
style  of  monumental  art.  Its  defects  be- 
long to  the  style  which  was  then  in  vogue 
every  where,  but  especially  in  France ;  its 
merits  are  the  sculptor's  own.  It  was 
daring  enough,  in  a  mere  Irishman,  to 
think  of  modelling  a  statue  at  all ;  but  had 
Smith  been  guilty  of  the  further  insolence 
of  forming  a  design  upon  his  own  pure 
ideas  of  what  sculpture  ought  to  be,  he 
knew  that  he  probably  would  have  been 
openly  reviled  and  scoffed  down.  A  pro- 
phetic sense  perhaps  already  warned  him, 
of  what  he  was  to  suffer,  throughout  a 
weary  life-struggle  of  unrewarded  and  un- 
appreciated toil. 

His  fine  powers  did  not  indeed  escape 
the  notice  of  Gandon,  who,  upon  all  occa- 
sicms  where  he  was  himself  employed  as 
architect;  invariably  stipulated  that  the 
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ornamental  portions  should  bo  committed 
to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Smith. 
Gandon  felt  that  no  man  could  enter  so 
thoroughly  into  his  own  conceptions,  as  his 
friend ;  happily  for  us,  his  authority  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  hence  the 
noble  embellishments  of  the  Four  Courts, 
and  the  Custom  House.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod he  contributed  his  always  noble  share, 
to  the  undertakings  of  Francis  Johnston; 
especially  in  the  exlerual  figures  of  the 
Post-office,  and  the  internal  ornaments  of 
the  Castle  Chapel.  Thes3  are  all  from 
the  chisel  of  our  illustrious  countryman, 
and  they  are,  in  every  way,  worthy  of 
him. 

The  three  statues  which  surmount  the 
portico  in  Westmorland-street,  were  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Smith.  They  are 
full  of  life,  dignity,  and  fine  proportion; 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  edi- 
fice they  crown;  and  they  gracefully  relieve 
its  sole  defect,  a  too  great  length  of  even 
height  But  when  the  intellectual  and  pa- 
triotic speculatorii,  who  became  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  Parliament  House,  set  to 
work  to  modify  it  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses and  fancy,  and  decreed  that  three 
allegoric  figures  should  likewise  adorn  the 
central  fafade,  they  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion, that  no  native  artist  was  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  task  of  making 
designs  for  them.  Accordingly,  Fiaxman, 
the  celebrated  English  pculptor,  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  he  furnished  pen-sketches  of 
the  figures  on  a  scale  of  four  inches,  from 
which  Smith  was  condescendingly  per- 
mitted to  make  complete  models  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  eventually  to  chisel  the 
statues  themselves.  None  think  more 
highly  of  Fiaxman  than  we  do ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  poetic  justice  doomed  his  de- 
signs, thus  insolently  thrust  upo*  lur 
country,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  Wai '«tl;pe- 
cially  intolerable,  and  to  the  degradation 
of  a  native  artist — of  that  man,  of  all 
others,  who  deserved  not  such  treatment, 
whose  works,  in  every  quarter  of  our  city, 
bore  reproachful  witness  to  the  injustice  of 
it.  The  central  form  is  decidedly  a  failure, 
not  in  execution,  but  in  design :  the  arm 
which  holds  the  olive  branch  U  ;or.infally 
isolated  and  unsupported ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  two 
sets  of  figures  that  embellish  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  the  edifice,  without  being 
struck  with  the  superior  life  and  grace  of 
those  which  are — only  Irish. 

But  the  most  touching  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Smidi  that  have  come  to  our  know- 


ledge,  arose  out  of  his  connection  with  an 
institution  which,  of  all  others  then  exist- 
ing, ought  to  have  been  proud  to  adopt 
and  cherish  him  in  his  old  age ;  we  allude 
to  the  Dublin  Society.  When  that  body, 
whose  general  utility  and  worth  we  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  at  all  meaning  to 
depreciate,  became  the  possessors  of  Lein- 
ster  house,  their  then  council  desired  to 
have  a  suitable  figure  placed  over  the  prin- 
cipal gateway.  Smith  received  orders  to 
make  a  design,  and  did  so ;  whether  any 
others  were  tendered  in  competition,  ire 
forget ;  but  his  was,  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted.  It  'occurred,  however,  to  cer- 
tain wiseacres,  that  Smith,  though  a  <*  me- 
ritorious poor  fellow,  needed  hints;  lie 
ought  not  to  be  lefl  to  blunder  by  himself; 
he  had  had  few  advantages,  and  ought  to 
be  helped  in  the  matter  by  judicious  sug- 
gestions." An  amateur  was  so  kind  as  to 
take  the  trouble  of  making  a  drawing  of 
"  what  the  thing  ought  really  to  be  ;**  and 
— will  it  be  believed  ? — the  wretched 
scratch  or  sketch  was  formally  sent  to 
Smith,  for  his  guidance  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  Auother  roan  would  have  flung 
it  into  the  fire ;  but  he  was  a  truly  great 
man,  and  could  afford  to  keep  bis  temper; 
and  he  quietly  hung  it  up  where  he  was 
working  at  his  own  model.  A  young  and 
ardent  friend  entering  his  studio  soon 
after,  asked  him  what  the  curious-looking 
thing  on  the  wall  might  be,  and  was  good- 
humouredly  informed  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  led  to  its  being  there.  He  ex- 
pressed with  generous  warmth  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  felt.  "  Pooh  I  don*t  be 
angry,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Smith;  *'wbat 
harm  does  it  do  me  ?  I  put  it  up  tlicre 
myself,  and  I  work  away,  only  taking  care 
never  to  look  at  it." 

On  another  occasion,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Society  called  in  to  sec 
how  Smith  was  getting  on.  **  Well,  Smitli, 
how  d'ye  do?  hope  you  are  here  early 
every  morning;  no  time  to  be  lost;  eh?*' 
The  calm  and  dignified  old  man  laid  down 
his  mallet  gently,  saying,  <<Yes,  sir,  I 
have  made  some  way."  "  Well,  let's  see, 
let's  see  ;  eh  !  why  what  the  devil  have  we 
got  here?  'slife,  you  don't  call  that  work? 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a  miserable  thing  it 
is,  that  we  can  get  nothing  commonly  de- 
cent done  in  this  country  I  Did  any  body 
ever  see  such  a  neck  as  that  ?  it's  abso- 
lutely as  thick  again  as  the  helmet ;  damn 
ity  man,  what  d*ye  mean  ?" 

Without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  coun- 
tenancey  the  artist  took  up  bia  mallet 
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agaiDy  and  pointing  the  chisel  to  the  un- 
formed mass,  out  of  which  he  meant  in 
due  time  to  shape  the  neck,  told  the  stupid 
old  conAoisseur,  that  if  he  had  attempted 
to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  part  which 
supported  the  head,  before  the  crest  and 
plume  were  finished,  the  first  blow  he 
struck  on  Jthe  upper  part  would  snap  the 
grain  of  the  stone  across,  and  so  his  labour 
would  be  lost. 

**  Ob,  don't  tell  me,"  cried  the  patron  ; 
**  Vm  talking  of  the  neck ;  Fm  not  talking 
of  the  head.** 

"But,  sir," said  Smith. 

''  Bat,  sir,"  cried  the  patron,  <'  I  tell 
you  it  won't  do ;  it  won't  do.  Smith ;  peo- 
ple will  come  in  here,  and  see  the  thing 
in  this  state,  and  the  whole  design  will  be 
damned.  It  won't  do,  Smith ;  never  mind 
the  head;  go  on  with  the  neck.  Dear, 
dear,  isn't  it  too  bad,  when  we  all  want  to 
encourage  you,  that  you  will  not  let  us  I" 
and  he  stumped  off  in  a  rage. 

''For  heaven's  sake,"  said  one  who  stood 
by  during  this  scene,  "  how  can  you  bear 
this,  sir?*' 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

*'  Do  ?  tell  him  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  presume  to  lecture  you." 

'*  And  much  I  would  get  leave  to  do,  if 
I  did  so,"  replied  the  imperturbable  old 
man ;  and  then  laughing,  he  resumed  his 
labour  on  the  helmet  of  the  goddess. 

But  the  worst  of  all  remains.  In  1811, 
the  Dublin  Society  thought  fit  to  elect  him 
master  of  the  modelling  school,  at  the 
liberal  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  masters  had  a  hundred 
each  ;  but  he — ^the  man  among  and  trau- 
scendantly  above  them  all,  the  aged,  the 
humble,  the  unskilled  in  flattery,  the 
^schylus  of  Irish  art — was  to  be  bargain- 
ed with  and  hired — curse  on  the  word-^ 
for  fifty  pounds  a  year.  And  then,  in  fit 
keeping  with  this  beggarliness  of  patron- 
age, the  same  national-spirited  body  de- 
creed "  that  Benjamin  West,  £s(]..  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
be  requested  to  give  a  drawing  by  himself 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  that  it  be 
paid  for  without  any  limitation  of  price, 
from  the  grants  given  by  parliament  for 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland." 

The  noble  spirit  thus  tantalized  and 
spumed  by  the  oonventionaliy  great  men 
of  his  time,  did  not  long  survive  this  last 
indignity.  He  died  in  1812,  and  his  son 
was  elected  in  his  place,  as  master  of  the 
modelling  school.  Under  his  guidance  and 
direction  much  good  was  accomplishedf 
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Several  men  of  very  considerable  promise 
have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
educated  by  the  society ;  the  most  distin- 
guished are  Gallagher  and  Panormo,  the 
latter  of  whom  now  fills  the  chair  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  John  Smith.  Times 
also  are  mightily  changed,  and  the  Society 
is  changing  with  them.  The  atmosphere 
is  becoming  instinct  with  progress,  and  na- 
tionality, and  popular  feeling;  and  no  pub- 
lic institution  can  resist  the  all-pervading 
influence.  There  may  be  some  few  narrow- 
minded  creaturesstill  lurking  in  the  cloisters 
of  that  noble  institute  of  national  improve- 
ment, who  would  fain  hold  on  after  the 
old  and  peddling  way,  which  public  opinion 
and  the  mass  of  the  Society  itself  have 
long  since  abandoned ;  but  whenever  these 
pragmatical  or  frozen-hearted  dolts  ven- 
ture to  complain,  let  them  be  met  with  the 
wretched  record  of  the  maimer  in  which 
they  or  their  legitimate  predecessors 
treated  Edward  Smith. 

A  distinguished  foreigner,  whom  we 
had  the  happiness  to  meet  with  in  society, 
during  his  sojourn  here  not  very  long  ago, 
made  the  remark  that  it  was  strange,  a 
country  which  had  contributed  so  many 
names  to  the  world  s  book  of  fame,  should 
have  built  the  sepulchres  of  so  few  of  them. 
There  is  no  monument  worthy  of  the  name, 
to  Swift,  or  Molyneux,  or  Ormond, — to 
Goldsmith,  Berkeley,  Kirwan,  Boyle,  or 
Sterne, — none  to  Burke,  or  Flood,  or  She- 
ridan. Till  very  lately,  Curran*s  ashes 
were  not  gathered  home;  and  Gi^attan's 
sleep  in  Westminster,  while  an  English 
statue  of  him  has  been  stowed  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Exchange,  the  patriotic  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  having,  it  is 
said,  refused  it  house-room.  God  bless 
the-  for  it,  if  they  did  so,  say  we ;  we 
sh^  rather  bury  the  statue  thirty  feet 
deep  in  any  honest  bog,  than  see  it  domi- 
ciliated in  their  establishment. 

But  this  lack,  or  rather  total  want  of 
national  monuments,  telling  as  it  expressly 
does,  how  sick  the  head  and  faint  the  heart 
of  the  country  hath  long  been,  was  from 
the  nature  of  things  inevitable ;  and  a  right 
discernment  of  its  true  causes,  now  that 
it  is  about  to  vanish  away,  instead  of  filling 
us  with  depression,  should  inspire  us  with 
firm  and  reasoned  hope. 

In  those  miserable  days,  when  the  only 
class  posseting  anything  like  real  power 
or  independence  were  the  aristocracy,  art 
could  hardly  keep  itself  alive  in  the  coun- 
try. A  few  gentlemen  travelled  into  the 
80Uth  of  Europe,  and  brought  home  some 
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tolerable  pictures,  and  much  intolerable  t 
conceit.  They  had  been  bred  op  in  the 
notion  of  regarding  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  as  aboriginal  brutes;  and  they  did 
their  best  to  realize  in  tlicm  that  political 
ideal,  which  the  law  and  the  constitution 
had  pronounced  concern in*^  them.  The 
notion  of  Irish  art  was  inelFabij  absurd  in 
their  estimation ;  and  when  any  random 
spark  of  genius  sought  to  struggle  into 
life  against  the  incumbent  weight  of  a  do- 
mesticated alien  scorn,  it  either  perished 
from  want  of  recognition  and  support,  or 
was  forced  to  migrate  from  its  hostile  home« 
We  are  told  how  the  infant  wisdom  of  the 
Israelites  was  preserved,  though  left  in  a 
cradle  of  bull-rushes  ;  but  during  the  long 
season  of  our  worse  than  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, we  were  doomed  to  see  our  spiritu- 
ally great  ones  born  in  a  bed  of  nettles, 
and  all  who  had  not  energy  to  escape 
beyond  its  bounds,  perished.  When  Ire- 
laud  shall  gain  her  due  place  among  the 
nations,  then,  but  perhaps  not  until  then, 
will  the  epitaph  of  her  stifled  genius  be 
written. 

Meanwhile,  God  be  thanked,  the  dreary 
dream  of  sightlessness  is  done.  The  people 
have  arisen;  education  has  given  them 
new  life ;  the  very  absenteeism  of  the  aris- 
tocracy has,  in  some  degree,  (though  we 
nrge  it  not  as  any  palliation  of  the  guilt 
of  desertion,)  hastened  the  maturity  of  the 
feeling  that,  as  all  we  have  yet  won  we  have 
wrought  out  for  ourselves ;  so  all  we  are 
to  hope  for,  must  be  attained  by  our  own 
exertions.  The  contemptuous  munificence 
of  the  great,  no  longer  is  expected  to  ac- 
complish any  popular  purpose;  its  whim 
is  no  longer  consulted  or  waited  for,  for  ft 
is  no  longer  felt  to  be  indispensable.  We 
have  art- unions  established,  beyond  all 
cavil  or  doubting  amongst  us.  The  most 
beautiful  of  our  modern  buildings,  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  have  been  reared  by 
popular  contributions.  The  architect  and 
the  painter  have  already  begun  to  look  for 
popular  sympathy,  instead  of  lordly  pa- 
tronage; and  the  sculptor  will  soon  be 
equally  free. 

The  other  day,  .when  a  fund  was  re- 
quired to  erect  a  suitable  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Curran,  the  wealthiest,  andpar 
excellence  the  most  liberal,as  in  rank  the  most 
exalted,  noble  in  the  land,  refused  to  con- 
tribute, saying, — "ITe  knew  not  the  mans** 
and  the  majority  of  his  brethren  would 
have  indubitably  deemed  it  a  positive  in- 
aih  to  have  been  asked  to  subscribe.  But 


the  monument  has  been  raised  for  all  that ; 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  die,  until  we  see 
a  statue  also  of  the  great  man,  chiselled  by 
an  Irish  hand,  and  placed  in  some  suita- 
ble situation  in  our  metropolis.  It  can,  and 
it  must  be  done.  Kirk  has  the  only  mask 
that  was  ever  taken  of  his  face,  while  liv- 
ing. Having  frequently  seen  it,  in  com- 
pany with  those  to  whom  every  lineament 
of  that  wonderful  countenance  was  fami- 
liar, we  are  satisfied  that  the  cast  alluded 
to  would  furnish  the  only  adequate  means 
of  now  accomplishing  a  faithful  likeness. 
Besides,  Kirk  knew  his  attitude,  his  bear- 
ing, his  mercurial  motions,  his  dazzling  eye. 
We  wish  no  more  precious  time  were  lost 
in  setting  about  so  national  an  undertaking, 
— the  removal  of  so  great  a  reproach  from 
our  country.  Let  ignobleroen  sneer  and 
show  the  pitifulnessand  ignorance  of  their 
right  honourable  souls,  (or  no  souls,)  as 
they  will ;  we  no  longer  want  them,  we 
can  do  without  them  ;  Curran  was  the  man 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  poste- 
lity  of  those  for  whom  he  lived  and  strug- 
gled, should  raise  his  statue. 

Beside  the  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned, we  think  Kirk  is  the  man  for  the 
subject.  His  numerous  works  are  well 
known  to  man^^  of  our  readers ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  be  has  done 
more  for  the  artistic  embellishment  of  oar 
city,  than  any  living  sculptor.  His  forte 
also  is  in  the  accuracy  and  livlngness  of 
his  likenesses.  Fidelity  of  outline  and  of 
feature  is  not  enough ;  every  one  has  seen 
statues  and  busts,  wherein  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  what  was  nntrue,  and  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  the  effect  was  missed. 
For  instance,  those  who  remember  6 rattan 
best,  agree  in  charging  this  fault  on  Chan- 
trey's  statue  of  him,  above  alluded  to. 
They  say  it  is  G  rattan,  but  G  rattan  dead, 
not  Grattan  living ;  and  while  all  who  look 
at  the  work  as  a  piece  of  art,  cannot  but 
admire  the  conception  and  the  elegance  of 
the  details,  they  are  disappointed  at  find- 
ing so  little  to  sympathise  with  in  the  ge- 
neral expression  of  the  countenance.  In 
almost  all  the  busts  of  intellectual  men, 
executed  by  Kirk,  the  opposite  character- 
istic is  remarkable  :  the  lip  and  eye  are 
neither  frowning  nor  laughing ;  but  there 
is  a  mobility  about  them  that  makes  you 
doubt  whether,  if  yon  look  away  for  a 
moment,  you  may  not  find  the  attitude  of 
the  features  changed  by  the  time  you  look 
back. .  This  is  (be  great  trixnnph  of  like- 
ness sculpture. 

The  comparative  failiire  of  the  monu- 
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ment     to    Mr.     Sneyd,     whose     conspi-  , 
cuous  position  in  Christ's  Church  we  could  | 
excuse*  is  no  argument  against  the  high 
merit  we  claim  for  Kirk.  The  design  does 
not  admit  of  the  expression  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  and  had  it  been  introduced  it  would 
have  made  the  whole  group  unmeaning. 
But  his  busts  of  Sir  P.  Crampton,  Doctor 
Boy  ton,  and  many  others,  are  inimitable. 
In  the  imaginative  walk  of  his  art,  Kirk 
has  ehiefly  confined  himself  to  the  deli- 
neation of  simple  and  tender  feeling.   His 
Orphan  Girl,  weeping  beside  the  grave  of 
Abbott,  is  perfect,  from  the  hunger-atte- 
nuated features  of  the  little  mourner,  to 
the  bare  feet,  shrinking  as  they  rest  on  the 
cold  ground.  Equally  exquisite,  but  in  a  to- 
tally   different  style,  is  the  Young  Dog- 
Stealer,  the  very  incarnation  of  childish 
theft,  and    confusion   at   being  detected. 
This,  and  a  bust  of  Ariadne,  which  was 
much  admired,  formed  distinguished  items 
in  the  late  collection   of  the   Hibernian 
Academy;  the  former  was  purchased  by 
the  Art-Union,  and  fell  to  the  lot,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Rosstrevor. — 
A  transcript  of  the  same  design  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Powerscourt. 

The  first  attempt  at  founding  a  Provin- 
cial Academy,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  was  made  in  Cork,  in  1815.     A  fine 
collection  of  casts  was  presented  to  the 
Cork  Institution,  in  the  year  1818,  by  the 
Prince  Regent;  they  liad  been  taken  from 
the  most  remarkable  antiques,  under  the 
saperintendence  of  Canova,  and  were  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  his  English  ally,  in  token  of 
his  gratitude  for  being  released  from  the 
formidable  friendship  of  Napoleon.     In 
1828,  a  gentleman,   well  known  for  his 
zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  native  art, 
happened  to  visit  Cork,  and  went  to  see 
the  collection  of  casts  already  mentioned. 
His  attention  by  accident  fell  upon  "  a 
small  figure   of  a  torso,  carved  in   pine 
timber,  which  had  fallen  down  under  one 
of  the  benches.     On  taking  it  up,  he  was 
struck  by  the  correctness  and  good  taste 
of  the  design,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a 
piece  of  so  much  excellence  fresh  from  the 
tool,  in  a  place  where  the  arts  had  so  re- 
cently been  introduced,  and  where  he  did 
not  expect  to  meet  any  thing  but  the  crude 
essays  of  beginners.     On   enquiring,  he 
was  informed  it  was  the  work  of  a  young 
native  of  Cork,  named  Hogan,  who  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Deane,  an  emi- 
nent builder,  and  who  had,  at  his  leisure 
hourS;  studied  from  the  Papal  casts,  and 
practise  carving  und  modeHing  with  in* 


tense  application.  The  stranger  immedi- 
ately paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  astonished 
at  finding  him  at  work  at  the  composition 
of  a  Triumph  of  Silcnusy  a  group  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  figure:?,  about  fourteen  inches 
high,  designed  in  an  antique  style,  by  the 
self-taught  artist,  and  cut  in  basso  relievo, 
in  pine  timber."  Many  other  designs  lay 
around  the  young  worker,  in  his  unknown 
studio,  several  giving  promise  of  singular 
power.  These  had  been  the  fruit  of  his 
evening  hours,  and  not  a  few  had  been, 
he  said,  completed  altogether  by  night. 

The  worthy  stranger  was  delighted,  and 
forthwith  set  about  the  honourable  busi- 
ness of  procuring  such  aid  for  Hogan,  as 
would  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  visit  Italy, 
and  to  pursue  that  walk  of  art  whereunto 
.  nature  had  so  unmistakeably  called  him. 
Afler  some  time,  Lord  de  Tabley  was  in- 
duced  to  head  a  subscription    list;  the 
Royal  Irish  Institution  voted  £100  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  sending  Hogan 
abroad   for  study;    the   Dublin   Society 
gave  £25  ;  and,  at  length,  in  November, 
1823,  the  sum  of  £250  having  been  ob- 
tained, Hogan  left  his  native  city^  and  scft 
forth^  upon  his  noble   career.     Its   early 
stages  were  not  unclouded.    After  labour- 
ing for  some  time  in  Rome,  he   found  his 
resources  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  imme- 
diate prospect  before  him  of  being  able  to 
purchase  marble  (at  all  times  an  expensive 
material,)  or  to  maintain  his  studio.    His 
early  friends,  however,  had  not  forgotten 
him ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  that  indefa- 
tigable ally  of  unknown  genius,  William 
Carey,  means  were   obtained  and  trans- 
mitted opportunely  to  the  young  exile. 
He  was  made  to  feel  personally  indepen- 
dent, by  the  public  and  unsolicited  manner 
in  which  these  aids  were  proffered  him ; 
while  his  high  spirit  was  stimulated  ra- 
ther than  oppressed  by  the  sense,  that  the 
hopes  his  country  formed  of  him  had  led 
her  to  make  him  her  debtor.     And  glo- 
riously for  her  and  for  himself,  has  he  re- 
paid that  debt.  He  remembered  the  words 
of  Edmund  Burke,  addressed   to   Barry, 
the  painter,  on  a  similar  occasion, — "  No 
higher  proof  of  honour  can  bo  conferred 
upon  a  young  man,  than  that  of  being  se- 
lected by  his  country  to  be  an  instrument 
of  her  renown,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or 
any  other  high  department  of  intellectual 
excellence." 

The  first  production,  we  believe,  which 
he  finished  at  Rome,  was  a  figure  of  Eve, 
illustrating  the  idea  so  beautifully  express- 
ed in  Gessner's  Death  of  Abel,  where  our 
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mother  finds  a  dead  bird,  the  first  instance 
she  had  seen  of  the  working  of  the  dread 
decree.  Those  wlio  have  had  Uie  good 
fortune  to  see  this  statue,  which  was  exe« 
cuted  for  Lord  de  Tabley,  and  graces  his 
collection,  have  pronounced  upon  it  loud 
encomiums.  Then  followed  his  reclining 
figure  of  Our  Saviour,  afler  death,  which 
now  adorns  the  Catholic  church,  in  Cla- 
rendon-street. 

But,  if  the  early  effort  of  his  vigorous 
imagination  excited  hope,  the  admirable 
fruit  of  his  maturer  thought  and  skill,  as 
it  now  stands  before  our  eyes,  fully  rea- 
lisies  every  anticipation  we  had  formed. 
The  group  which  is  at  present  exhibiting 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  designed  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Doctor  Doyle,  late  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Collegiate  church  of  Carlow. 

Of  the  truly  great  and  good  man,  whose 
lineaments  are  dius  imperishably  recorded, 
this  is  not  the  place  befittingly  to  speak. 
The  recollection  of  his  many  eminent  qua- 
lities, both  as  a  public  and  a  private  cha- 
racter,  is   yet   too   green,    not  only   in 
the  immediate  sphere  of  his  pastoral  la- 
bours, but  throughout  every  quarter  of 
tJie  land,  to  need — perhaps  to  bear — his- 
toric portraiture.    The  days  will  come  for 
that, — the  days  when  we  shall  seek  to  ad- 
monish the  falling  or  the  wavering  of  our 
own  spirits,  by  minutely  calling  back  to 
view  the  course  of  a  life  so  full  of  action, 
and  of  thought,  of  courage,  and  of  piety. 
It  is  for  this,  no  less  than  for  the  benefits 
they  confer,  during  their  transitory  dwell- 
ing upon  earth,  that  great  men  are  given 
to  a  country.     Their  tongue  falters  and 
grows  faint  in  death, — the  wand  of  their 
eloquence  is  broken, — the  eye  that  lit  up 
hope  and  constancy  in  the  multitude  is 
quenched ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  dies 
not, — the  spell  of  genius  is  not  dissolved, 
—the  fire,  once  communicated,  is  not  put 
out  with  the  magic  ray  that  kindled  it ; 
and  a  people  who  are  fit  to  appreciate  the 
real  worth  of  a  truly  great  man,  feel  that 
they  only  begin  to  know  the  value  of  him, 
when  the  days  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
are  drawing  to  a  close. 

While  wc  linger  round  the  grave,  the 
fanse  of  our  liability  to  forget  what  he 
wa^y  does  not  yet  occur ;  and  we  say  to 
cne  another, — that  which  he  was,  we  shall 
tell  our  children,  that  they  too  may  know 
and  honour  him.  But,  as  the.  indefatiga- 
ble bu^itle  and  thronging  of  the  world 
Jostle  us  once  more  into  ito  stream,  and 


new  features,  whether  we  will  or  no,  ob- 
trude themselves,  the  painful  weakness  of 
memory  is  felt ;  and  we  cry  with  earnest- 
ness, where  shall  we  find  a  hand  that  will 
forbid  us  to  forget, — that  will  preserve  the 
lineaments  we  venerate  and  love,in  verisimi- 
litude, so  that  they  may  be  present  to  the 
eyes  of  our  affection.     Thus  felt  many  on 
the  occasion,  which,  if  we  dared  to  dis- 
trust or  disbelieve  in  the  all- wise,  though 
mystic  government  of  the  world,  we  should 
call  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Doyle.  I'he 
sorrow  of  a  people,  called  for  a  remem- 
brancer of  itself  and   of  its  object,  and 
found  worthily,  most  worthily  found,  that 
which  it  sought     Hogan   undertook  to 
immortalize,  not  the  outward  form  of  the 
departed  prelate  merely,  but  the  relation, 
the  moral  tie    that    riveted  him    to   his 
country,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ex- 
ternally broken.    And  for  this — for  the 
glorious  intuitive  perception  of  the  thing 
which  was  to  be  done, — ^because,  with  the 
young  eagle's  glance,  he  saw  through  and 
through  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject,— felt  with  the  many  what  they  wanted, 
but  what  they  knew  not  how  to  express, 
and  thought  above,  transcendantly  above 
the  ordinary  craft  of  monument  builders, 
what  a  tribute  to  the  memory  and  the  hme 
of  Doyle  ought  to  be, — because  he  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  realized  a 
great  historical  idea, — ^lie  has  been  sneered 
at  and  carped  at  by  the  educated  idiots, 
who  know  naught  of  sculpture  but  what 
they   have  seen  mimicked  of  the  antique 
in  portable  plaster  of  paris,  or  measured 
and  labelled  in  continental  guide  books. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  paltry 
clique  of  dilletantito  whisper  away  the&me 
andhonour  of  a  work,of  which  the  nation  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  proud.  The  group  is 
not  only  purely  classical,  as  the  unbounded 
admiration  it  received  in  Rome  sufiiciently 
proves,  but  it  is  what  is  infinitely  better, 
distinctively  national  in  character,  and  ori- 
ginal in  design.  There  is  nothing  cold, 
or  apeish  of  Augustan  air,  about  the  dra- 
pery, no  lurking  desire  to  Athenianize  the 
limbs  or  the  contour.  This  is  as  it  should 
be ;  it  gives  us  a  hearty  confidence  in  Ho- 
gan, that  he  is  not  only  of  the  true  stuff 
of  genius,  but  that  he  is  not  to  be  spoiled, 
or  chattered,  or  cajoled  out  of  his  own 
way  of  treating  subjects.  Now  we  feel 
that  we  are  sure  of  him ;  sure  that  he  is  a 
self-reliant,  self- thinking,  self-idea-ed  man 
— an  artist  in  its  true  sense ;  a  man  having 
the  power  to  teach  mankind,  and  not  to 
be  bought  off  from  the  fulfihnent  of  liis 
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duty,  by  tlie  diaff-stuffed,  bat-blind  toadies 
of  the  antique.  Hogan  is  not  afraid  of 
the  real,  of  the  actual,  of  the  true.  He 
honours  antiquity  too  well  to  be  its  slave ; 
he  would  drink  of  the  spring  that  Phidias 
drank  of,  instead  of  becoming  his  empty 
cup-bearer.  He  feels  that  to  mimic  the 
accidents  of  a  time  and  a  taste  that  are 
gone  by,  is  to  miss  the  vitality  that  was 
characteristic  of  that  time.  He  has  the 
courage  to  tell  the  world  that  all  that  is 
inestimable  in  classic  sculpture,  is  its  elo- 
quence in  expressing  the  ideas  of  its  time; 
and  that  if  we  would  aspire  to  its  height 
of  beauty  and  of  power,  we  must  seek  as 
vividly  to  express  the  ideas,  not  the  aifec- 
tations — the  passions,  not  the  reading — 
the  living  acts  and  thoughts  of  our  time, 
not  the  dead  and  dreamy  learning  of  ano- 
ther.^ 

Sculpture  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Sicily, 
and  probably  also  in  Carthage,  was  the 
connecting  link  between  poetry,  religion, 
and  history.  It  told  the  sublimest  truths 
of  each  to  the  crowd,  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  and  made  them  familiar  without  suf- 
fering them  to  grow  vulgar.  It  was,  in 
very  deed,  a  political  teacher,  of  the  best 
and  highest  sort;  for  it  consecrated  and 
immortalised  the  poetry  of  history,  andsym- 
bolised  the  mythic  truths  of  religion.  Thus 
sculpture  assumed  a  national  importance, 
not  merely  as  an  instrument  of  refinement, 
or  as  supplying  a  standard  of  taste,  but  as  a 
direct  and  mighty  instrument  for  keeping 
alive  national  ideas.  And  it  is  in  forget* 
fulness,  or  rather  insensibility  to  all  Uiis, 
that  the  poor  creatures  who  crawl  about 
among  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  similar  col- 
lections of  stolen  goods  in  other  places, 
croak  as  they  crawl — antiquity,  antiquity, 
when  shall  we  look  upon  thy  forms  again  ? 
Poor  devils  I  It  is  the  short  shirts,  and 
gorgon  grins,  and  Medusa  locks,  and  all 
the  other  trappings  of  antiquiiy  they  lust 
after, — the  accidents  that  were  Praxiteles 
to-day  on  earth,  he'd  throw  the  chisel  down 
sooner  than  affect 

The  conception  of  the  group  to  which 
we  have  been  alluding,  is  vividly  spo- 
ken by  the  expression  of  the  two  figures 
that  compose  it  Erect,  and  clad  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  with  one  hand  extended 
in  confident  but  not  presumptuous  impor- 
tunity, the  patriot  prelate  stands ;  while 
beside  him  droops  the  allegoric  figure  of 
the  country,  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
well.  The  countenance  is  instinct  with 
life  ;  about  the  brow  are  gathered,  in  many 
a  furrow,  the  lines  of  anxious  care  for  the 


future,  which  are  the  faithful  concomi* 
tants  of  the  dyinghoursof  all,who,  having 
held  the  helm  triumphantly,  know  the 
perils  of  the  wave,  and  would  foin  see  the 
day  break,  and  the  waters  calm,  ere  they 
depart  from  the  struggle.  The  spirit  of 
Doyle  was  summoned  hence,  in  the  midst 
of  turmoil.  Contending  principles  were 
at  war  for  the  mastery.  Self-rule  and  re- 
ligious liberty  had  won  many  a  hard  fight; 
but  none  knew  better  than  <*  J.  K.  L."  how 
fiir  from  eventual  victory  the  popular  host 
were  still ;  and  standing,  as  he  does  now^ 
as  then  before  us,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
heaven,  but  his  heart  throbbing  full  with 
anxiety  on  account  of  Erin,  the  eloquent 
lips  seem  silently  to  say, 

In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  ipirit  above^ 
Thy  name  tball  be  mingled  with  mine. 

The  face  is  thoroughly  Irish,  combining 
the  buoyant  and  genial  temper,  with  the 
earnest  look  and    vigorous    development 
of  cultured  intellect  A  smile  plays  round 
the  finely  formed  mouth,  which  lightens 
admirably    the  Jcnotted    brow   of  deep 
and  fervent  thought    We  heard  an  illite- 
rate man  say,  as  he  gazed  at  the  group 
with  intense  admiration,  **  that  arm  looks 
as  if  it  was  moving ;"  an  exquisite  criti- 
cism, and  profound  appreciation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  which  the  artist  ha0 
achieved,  although  he  who  thus  drew  our 
attention  first  to  the  beauty   of  the  up- 
raised arm,  was  unconscious  thereof.   It 
does  really  seem  to  move ;  there  is  no  fro* 
zen  attitude  about  it;  though  extended  to 
the  most  striking  degree  compatible  with 
oratorio  grace,  the   curve  is  so  easy,  so 
perfectly  that  of  a  man  who  is  not  preme- 
ditating a  gesture,  so  thoroughly  that  of 
one  whose  soul  is  full  of  any  thing  and 
every  thing  rather  than  self, — that  view  it 
from  what  side  or  distance  you  may,  it 
never  strikes  you  as  otherwise  than  casual 
and  natural.    The  head  is  raised  so  that 
the  eye  never  rests  on  the  spectator ;  and 
from  this  olrcumstance,  the  effect  is  much 
diminished  by  standing  too  close  under  the 
statue.   The  lower  part  of  the  countenance 
then  obscures  the  upper  features  ;  and  the 
expression  is  thus  lost  Indeed,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  imagine,  whether  it  arises  from 
the  height  of  the  pedestal  on  which  the 
group  has  been  placed,  or  the  smallness 
of  the  temporary  apartment  in  which  it 
stands,  that  many  visitants  go  away  with- 
out having  seen  it  in  its  full  effect  and 
power.     In    other  respects,  however,  the 
group  is  truly  worthy  of  its  author.  It  won 
the  highest  meed  of  praise  from  the  con- 
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noissears  of  Italy ;  and  it  was,  we  have 
been  given  (o  understand,  the  occasion  of 
IIo<;an'H  being  admitted  an  associate  of 
%Uc  CoUego  of  Art  at  Rome,  an  honour 
whic'Ii  no  Irishman  or  Englishnaan  has  ever 
before  ntttiined. 

We  have  lieard  with  regret,  that  the 
subscription  ori<iinally  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Doyle  Monument,  remains 
incomplete  ;  and  that  a  deficiency  to  a  con- 
siderable ext<  nt  exists.  We  are  certain 
that  notoriety  is  all  the  fact  requires.  Let 
the  mann;;ers  of  the  fund  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic at  once  \^ith  the  amount  which  they 
need,  and  let  proper  steps  be  taken  in  con- 
junction thercAvith,  and  we  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  the  many  will  be  found  ready,  as 
they  always  are,  to  make  good  the  defal- 
cation of  the  few.    We  should  urge  this 


topic  further  if  we  believed  it  necessary ; 
and  should  our  recurrence  thereto  be  at 
any  time  found  requisite,  the  friends  of 
native  art  will  not  find  us  mute  or  dila- 
tory. 

Ilogan  is  going  once  more  to  the  relic- 
home  of  ancient  sculpture,  there,  amid  the 
grand  though  mutilated  incentives  to  emu- 
lous toil,  to  perfect  new  creations.  The 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
those  of  Mr.  William  Crawford,  of  Cork, 
have  each  sought  his  attention  and  skill, 
in  execution  of  the  monuments  they  de- 
sire to  raise.  If  Hogan  lives  and  enjoys 
good  health,  we  are  sure  they  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Long  may  he  enjoy  those 
blessings — abundant  and  glorious  may  be 
their  fruit  1 


T  E  R  Z I  N  E. 

Home  of  my  heart,  in  exile  now,  afar, 

My  ever-loved,  my  native  vale,  from  thee, 
How  suff 'ring  doth  with  thy  dear  memories  war ! 

Thou  ever  seemest  so  beautiful  to  me ! 
But  now,  o'er  all  I  love,  dark  shadows  fall, 

The  glooming  of  my  unknown  destiny, 
WTiich  over  my  past  days  spreads  out  a  pall, 

As  o'er  lost  things  to  be  called  back  no  more, 
Like  to  the  earthly  dead,  entombed  all ! 

The  dreams  of  childliood's  gentle  course  are  o'er, 
And  at  my  waking  all  is  vague  and  vain ; 

And  nought  its  fond  faith  may  again  restore, 
Ev'n  if,  in  bitter  hours,  I  would  regain 

Youth's  power,  our  joys  in  our  own  breast  to  find, 
Each  spring  of  bliss,  each  antidote  to  pain — 

Youth's  amulet,  too  oft,  too  soon  resigned. 
For  scarce  the  gaol  of  reason  had  I  past, 

When  I  for  beauty  would  have  mine  consigned^— 
Upon  the  wave  of  passion  it  was  cast-^ 

But  thou  did'st  snatch  and  hoard  it  up  for  me^ 
And  now  thou  shalt  retain  it  to  the  last. 

In  childhood  I  have  felt  less  misery  ; 
But  only  dreamed  of  bliss,  in  happiest  hours. 

Now  reai ;  therefore  would  I  not  be  free. 
Grief  must  be  conquered ;  and  the  bosom's  powers 

In  time  must  learn  the  art  to  tread  it  down, 
Andburj'  it,  e\^n  though  amongst  the  flowers. 

The  brightest  that  our  earthly  scenes  have  known : 
And,  though  its  phantom  sometimes  haunt  the  shade. 

Wherein  it  hatli  been  trampled  and  o'erthrown-— 
Sonic  struggles  'mid  the  fears  that  all  pervade ; 

But  yet  there  is  a  hope,  even  in  these  fears, 
A  time  may  come,  eiyoyment  may  be  made.  ♦ 
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CHAPTER   III. 


I  HAVB  said  that  Isabella  Walton  was  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  and  she  was  so ; 
but  her  beauty  had  a  character  of  its  own. 
You  might  have  passed  her  fifly  times  in 
the  street,  and  as  many  in  the  ball-room, 
without  notice ;  but  you  could  not  have 
sate  with  her  for  five  minutes  at  her  own 
fire-side,  or  in  the  society  of  those  she 
loved,  without  translating  every  look  into 
a  grace,  and  every  dimple  into  a  beauty. 
Does  my  reader  understand  what  I  mean 
by  a  home  beauty  ?  One  whose  features 
are  regular,  without  being  perfect — until 
they  are  lighted  by  affection,  or  elevated 
and  inspired  by  some  one  of  the  many 
motives  whose  source  is  virtue,  and  whose 
object  is  the  welfare  or  happiness  of  others. 
I  know  not  a  better  illustration  than  Isa« 
bella  Walton,  with  her  dove-like  blue  eye, 
her  smile  of  quiet  intelligence,  and  her 
utter  want  of  girlish  affectation.  <<  Not 
handsome,"  was  Ulick's  first  judgment  as 
she  entered  the  room;  **  a  perfect  angel,** 
was  his  more  matured  opinion,  when  she 
had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet,  settled  down 
beside  her  friend  to  assist  at  some  lady- 
like task  she  was  engaged  upon,  and  en- 
tered with  himself  into  a  lig))t  lively  con- 
versation aAer  their  first  introduction. 
She  had  enquired  for  Frank,  at  her  first 
entrance,  and  on  hearing  that  he  was 
abroad,  had  made  no  comment;  but  her 
quick  glance^at  each  opening  of  the  door, 
and  her  almost  imperceptible  sigh  as  it 
closed  without  bringing  him,  told  that  her 
thoughts  and  speech  flowed  in  a  separate 
channel.  Neither,  when  he  arrived,  was 
her  salutation  more  than  thut  of  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance ;  but  Ulick  had  not 
spent  his  life  among  women,  and  been  him- 
self their  petted  and  spoiled  favourite, 
without  having  learned  to  trace  some  of 
those  little  manifestations,  b}'  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which  to  the  initiated,  love  is  traced 
to  his  labyrinth,  and  the  reality  of  his  om- 
nipotence unwittingly  dragged  into  day  ; 
there  was  a  glow  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
sparkle  in  her  eye,  which  belied  the  quie- 
tude of  her  Qther  movementSy  and  her  ad- 


dress to  him — without,  apparently,  her  own 
wish — had  that  indefinable  softness  which 
is  the  nearest  approach  which  sentiment 
permiU  itself  to  make  to  passion.  There 
was  just  now,  however,  something  more 
in  her  regards,  as  she  from  time  to  time 
looked  upon  him,  and  when,  upon  her  pro- 
posing to  end  her  visit,  she  asked  for  a 
moment*s  conference  with  him,  there  was 
a  tremulousness  in  her  tone,  an  ili-coa- 
cealed  agitation  in  her  manner,  which 
startled  Frank  himself,  and  induced  him  to 
ask  hastily  if  she  were  ill.  She  smiled 
faintly,  as  she  said  no,  and  drawing  him 
gently  to  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber, 
entered  upon  some  communication  in  a  low 
hurried  voice,  at  which  her  auditor  first 
reddened  a  little,  and  then,  as  she  proceed- 
ed, assumed  rather  a  cold  and  distant  air» 
measuring  his  reply  cautiously,  but  coldly, 
and  turning  away  from  her  rather  short, 
and  as  if  unsatisfied  by  the  conversation* 
She  seemed  grieved,  not  hurt,  by  his  mo- 
tion and  demeanour,  and  as  she,  on  leaving 
the  room,  stretched  to  him  her  band,  the 
look  that  accompanied  it  spoke  so  plainly 
of  genuine,  trusting,  womanly  afiection, 
that  Ulick  felt  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
his  friend  for  not  responding  to  it  with  a 
warmth  which  it  so  well  deserved.  But, 
no ;  whatever  she  had  said  had  left  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  on  the  mind  of  her  lover ; 
his  farewell  to  her  was  frigid  and  even 
pettish,  and  when  she  had  gone,  he  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  at  a  pace  increasing  in  vehemence 
at  every  turn,  which  denoted  a  mind  ill 
at  ease,  and  a  recollection  absorbed  by 
subjects  at  once  engrossing  and  displeasing. 
"  So  r  he  said  at  last,  stopping  short 
and  confronting  his  sister;  <<soI  Sir 
Jasper,  it  seems,  has  been  listening  to 
some  tales  to  my  disadvantage,  and  he 
sends  me  now  an  invitation  to  call  upo^ 
him,  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  them; 
in  other  words,  in  order  that  he  may  treat 
me  as  a  school-boy,  and  lecture  me  into 
prudence.  A  pretty  pass  I  am  come  to--* 
is  it  not,  Ulick  ? 
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<<Why,  faith,  Frank,  that  will  depend 
on  two  things.  If  the  old  man  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  your  well-wisher,  I  give  you  joy 
at  having  one  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
and  if  listening  to  him  patiently  will  add 
a  single  ray  of  pleasure  to  the  eye  of  the 
sweet  girl  who  has  but  now  lefl  us,  I  give 
you  ni}'  honour,  I  could  sit  with  him  till 
morning,  in  order  to  secure  so  desirable  a 
result — that  is,  if  I  loved  her  as  well  as  I 
think  I  can  perceive  that  you  do." 

**  I  do  love  her — ^love  her  dearly — ^but 
her  father  is  a  bore — a  dawdle — a  proser, 
in  fact:  hates  anything  in  the  shape  of 
play,  which  he  calls  gambling,  and  if  he 
has  caught  hold  of  my  propensities  that 
way,  will  pester  me  beyond  all  patience.*' 

**  Pho  I  phol  don't  give  him  time,  man; 
do  as  we  do  in  Connaught— quarrel,  fore- 
stal  your  opponent,  and  take  up  your 
ground  before  he  can  find  time  to  enter 
upon  it." 

"What  d'ye  mean?" 

**  Simply,  that  ifhe  says  that  he  haslearn- 
edthat  you  are  given  toplay,you  should  tell 
him  that  he  is  right;  that  you  have  lost 
money ;  confess  that  you  have ;  and  when 
he  is  about  to  add,  that  he  hopes,  for  his 
daughter's  sake  and  your  own — cut  him 
short  at  once,  and  assure  him  that  what  he 
18  going  to  add  was  unnecessary,  as  your 
resolves  are  already  formed,  to  give  up  an 
amusement  which  you  are  conscious  might 
ultimately  become  a  vice." 

This  was  said  in  so  frank  and  friendly  a 
tone,  that  Frank  could  not  take  offence  at 
it,  and  yet,  he  did  not  like  it  Ulick  di- 
yined  his  thought. 

*'  I  am  your  debtor  for  a  great  deal  of 
kindness,  my  dear  Frank,"  he  said,  *<and 
you  know  that  1  am  too  fresh  from  my  na- 
tive fastnesses  to  have  had  time  to  let  punc- 
tilio overcome  friendship ;  if  my  speech 
has  unwarrantably  taken  the  form  of  ad- 
vice, set  it  down  to  my  ignorance,  and 
forget  it.". 

"  Yes,  unless  I  mean  to  follow  it,  which, 
afler  all,  I  think  might  be  better  stil). 
AVhat  think  you,  Fanny  ?" 

Fanny  said  nothing ;  but,  as  he  passed 
her,  she  playfully  put  up  her  mouth  to  be 
kissed — and  it  was  so,  heartily. 

"The  happy  dog,"  thought  poor  Ulick. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  I  do  not  find  that — in  truth, 
I  was  beginning  to  think  of  an  old  adage, 
with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you.  The 
life  of  a  man  of  pleasure  has  its  inconve- 
niences as  well  as  its  enjoyments — witness 
my  fading  beauty  and  emaciated  fortun 


the  latter  article  of  which  will  nerer  do  to 
be  proclaimed  to  my  friend,  Sir  Jasper ; 
neither,  indeed,  need  it;  for,  as  my  prin- 
cipal creditor  is  Chapman,  he  is  rich  and 
friendly  enough  to  be  a  lenient  one.'' 

*'  Are  you  so  sure  of  that?"  asked  Ulick, 
quietly. 

"Perfectly — positive,"  was  the  sharp 
short  answer.  "  Oh  !"  Elton  continued, 
"  I  see  my  sister  has  infected  you  with 
her  prejudices  against  Chapmani"  and  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"On  my  word  of  honour,  no;  nor  am  I 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  Chapman." 

"  Certainly — I  should  think  not,"  said 
Elton.  "  He  is  not  a  man  one  could  pick 
up  a  prejudice  against  without  provoca- 
tion, and  I  remarked  that  he  was  particu- 
larly civil  to  you — asked  you  to  breakfast 
with  him  this  morning — a  high  compli- 
ment on  so  fresh  an  acquuntance,  I  assure 
you." 

At  this  precise  moment  Chapman  was 
announced,  and  was  received  by  Frank 
himself  with  a  double  show  of  warmth ;  by 
his  sister  with  lady-like  urbanity,  and  by 
Ulick  as  one  from  whom  he  had  recently 
parted. 

"  I  have  just  paid  a  visit  at  our  friend, 
Sir  Jasper's,"  he  said,  "  and  although,  as 
usual,  he  commenced  the  conversation  by 
giving  me  a  hint,  or  series  of  hints,  rather, 
afler  his  droll  ignorant  fashion,  of  all  the 
compliments  and  courtesies  he  received 
from  his  coronetted  friends ;  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  by  the  bye,  he  chanced  upon  your 
name,  apd  presently  began  to  fuss  himself 
into  a  passion  about  some  ridiculous  re- 
ports that  had  reached  him." 

"  Aye,  indeed  ?"  queried  Frank,  and  his 
brow  lowered,  although  he  strove  to  look 
indifferent.  "  What  reports  were  those, 
and  who  did  roe  the  honour  to  convey 
them  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  the  reporters,  I  never  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire — ^though,  if  I  had,  I 
dare  swear  I  should  have  found  their  num- 
ber to  be  *  legion ;'  one  always  does,  you 
know;  but  as  to  the  reports  themselves, 
they  commenced  and  ended  in  the  old 
man's  antipathy — ^play." 

"  Well,  and  you — ." 

"  Me !  oh,  I  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of 
the  old  world  notion  of  pinning  a  young 
fellow  of  fortune  down  to  spend  his  super- 
fluous cash  in  feeding  fat  cattle,  or  cloth- 
ing naked  beggars ;  and  when  I  failed  in 
that,  I  advised  him  more  seriously  to  leave 
you  to  your  own  good  sense,  which,  I  pro- 
mised him,  would  never  suffer  you  to  com- 
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promise  either  yourfortaneor  your  honour. 
You  are  expected  to  dinner  there  to-day, 
BO,  I  suppose,  you  will  hear  all  about  it 
You  know  he  loves  a  bit  of  dictation." 

^  He  must  find  another  subject  to  play 
the  dictator  with,  then;  I  can  tell  him 
that;  though  here  has  my  friend  Blake 
been  advising  me  to  submit  to  it,  and  ray 
sister,  on  the  other  side,  cheating  me  by 
her  kisses  into  a  patient  endurance  of  his 
long-winded  harangues." 

•*  Well,  well,  I  wish  you  well  over  it ; 
meantime,  if  it  becomes  intolerable,  you 
will  find  a  glorious  batch  of  us  at  Gold- 
worthy's,  and  once  there,  were  his  sermons 

as  dry  as  a  hard  frost  in  November, " 

"Thank  you,  Chapman,  but  I  shall  have 
to  see  roy  sister  home,  and  as  it  is  most 
likely  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  on  its  way, 
even  now,  to  Mr.  Blake,  from  Sir  Jasper, 
as  my  friend,  it  is  unlikely  that  I  can  ma- 
nage to  join  you." 

This  was  said  coldly  and  resolutely,  and 
Ulick  perceived  that  Chapman  looked  hard 
at  Elton  as  he  answered : — 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then,  I  shall  manage  to 
look  in  upon  you  at  Sir  Jasper's,  if  1  can. 
I  have  sent  some  new  music  to  your  fair 
friend.  Miss  Elton,  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
like ;  there  are  two  or  three  Italian  trios, 
and  if  you  will  not  consider  my  voice  un- 
worthy to  mingle  with  yours,  I  am  sure 
their  practice  will  please  you.  Sweet 
sounds  and  fair  faces  have  always  a  much 
greater  attraction  for  me  than  the  racket  of 
a  bachelor's  table,  at  which  one  meets  nei- 
ther. Will  you  allow  me  a  single  word, 
Frank?  Pardou  me,  Miss  Elton,  and 
farewell." 

They  left  the  room  together.  "  What 
think  you  of  roy  friend  Isabella,  Mr  Blake?" 
said  Fanny  Elton. 

"  I  am  very  apt  to  run  into  exstacy  when 
there  is  a  young  lady — so  fair,  frank,  and 
perfectly  free  from  affectation.^-" 

*'  Nay,  nay — no  superlatives ;  she  is 
already  engaged." 

'^  Oh  I  there  it  is.  Miss  Elton ;  I  must 
either  be  silent  or  speak  as  I  think,  and  let 
me  do  my  best,  language  has  no  mediun^ 
with  me.  However,  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  your  friend,  1  do  admire  her 
amazingly ;  she  is  not  a  dazzling  beauty, 
but  she  is  to  my  mind  a  better  thing,  one 
to  whose  eye  love  lends  a  lustre,  which 
any  meaner  passion  must  fail  to  call  forth : 
—I  should,  for  my  own  part,  rather  be 
the  object  of  such  a  woman's  affections, 
than  were  she  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and 
I  tha  public  object  of  her  public  admira- 


tion. The  affection  that  parades  its  pro- 
digality is  soon  expended ; — it  is  the  quiet, 
calm  current  that  is  sure  to  reach  its  course, 
andthepurest  ore  that  is  sure  toliedeepest. 
"  Why,  Mr.  Blake,  you  seem  to  have 
made  the  sex  a  study.*' 

"  And  so  I  ought,  my  dear  Miss  Elton ; 
I  couldn't  help  it ;  for,  since  I  was  born, 
I  have  been  eternally  the  debtor  of  one  or 
other  of  them,  for  some  benefit  that  I  have 
always  been  unable  to  repay,  except  with 
the  best  of  good  wishes.  Never  did  man 
want  their  assistance  more  frequently  than 
myself,  and  sure  never  ought  man  be  more 
thankful  to  Providence  for  throwing  them 
in  my  way,  just  when  their  influence  or 
example  must  be  most  useful.  Of  your 
own  efforts  in  my  favour — *' 

"  Pray  leave  roy  efforts  alone,  and  let  me 
hear  the  progress  of  your  own  affairs." 

"  The  report  is  soon  made.  I  called  upon 
a  peer  and  a  baronet  yesterday ;  the  first 
of  whom  did  all  but  turn  me  from  his  door, 
while  the  latter  received  me  with  a  civility 
so  oppressive  that  I  am  sure  it  meant  noth^ 
ing,  and  promises  so  general,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  common  sense,  as  well  as 
time,  to  trust  to  them." 

''  Your  first  efforts  have  been  unfortunate 
then ;  do  not  be  dismayed,  however,  — '* 

'*  Not  I ;  1  came  prepared  to  bear  and 
forbear,  Miss  Elton ;  he  who  sets  out  in 
search  of  fortune,  with  an  empty  purse  as 
his  coat  of  arras,  must  expect  that  many 
a  one  will  turn  from  his  friendship,  and 
sneer  at  his  approach.  I  have  health, 
strength,  and  activity,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  if  these  don't  ensure  me  suc« 
cess,  they  will  at  least  sustain  me  under 
the  pressure  of  a  want  of  it,'* 

Ulick  was  really  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  as  under  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  capability  of  effort  and  endurance, 
his  port  became  erect,  and  his  look  more 
elevated  than  usual,  an  acquaintance  of 
shorter  standing  and  colder  feeling  than 
her  who  now  looked  upon  him,  might  have 
been  converted  into  a  temporary  admirer. 

Frank  re-entered  the  room,  with  a  note 
in  his  hand,  containing  an'enclosure,  which 
he  handed  to  Ulick.  It  was  an  invitatioa 
to  dinner,  from  Sir  Jasper,  and  an  apo- 
logy for  its  being  necessarily  a  short  one. 

"  You  will  come,  I  hope,"  said  Miss 
Elton,  **  if  it  was  only  to  continue  your 
analysts  of  my  friend  Isabella's  beauty  and 
character*" 

'*  What  I  have  I  found  a  rival  in  my 
friend?"  asked  Frank,  laughing* 
<<  By  no  meanty  Frank ;  I  ihculd  be 
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equally  loath  to  enter  theliatt  against  you, 
and  for  Miss  Walton;  a  woman's  heart 
that  can  be  transferred,  is  too  marketable 
an  article  for  me ;  the  conquest  may  add  a 
laurel  to  our  brow — ^but  only  at  an  expense 
to  our  better  feeling  towards  the  sex,  which 
I,  who  profess  my  sel  f  their  worshipper,would 
be  the  last  to  tolerate  either  in  myself  or 
otherdi.  And  now  what  am  I  to  expect  in 
Sir  Jasper  ?" 

"  A  retired  merchant  of  good  fortune, 
upright  character,  and  particular  habits,— 
amongst  which  are  to  be  noted,  an  into- 
lerance  of  fashionable  extravagance,  en- 
gendered by  his  early  economical  habits, 
for  he  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune, — 
and  a  special  friendship  for  any  person  or 
thing  who  lays  claim  to  aristocratic  blood. 
Were  I  not  the  nephew  of  a  peer,  I  might 
keep  my  sighs  to  cool  my  porridge ;  but, 
as  it  is,  you  will  find  that  my  gentle  blood 
will  account  for  my  inaccuracies,  and  I 
shall  get  off  with  a  simple  reprimand,  where 
another  might  expect  his  dismissal.  By 
the  way,  I  think  you  boast  of  blood  noble, 
do  you  not  ?'* 

<<  Oh  I  by  all  means ;  to  Ray  nothing  of 
Lord  Loftbury,  who  received  me  so  civilly 
yesterday,  I  am  cousin,  once  removed, 
to  my  Lord  Viscount  Kilroan,  and  his  bro* 
ther,  the  honourable  Something  Some- 
body. They  are  very  fashionable  people, 
I  understand,  and  for  the  rest,  as  they 
would  scorn  my  acquaintance,  I  dare  say, 
so  am  I  bound  to  depreciate  their  talent 
for  good  nature  or  true  feeling.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  have  a  call  or  two  to  make,  and 
then  ifyou  nr  ill  allow  me  to  accompany  you?'* 


^  The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask.  If 
you  are  not  particular,  I  shall  turn  up  the 
street  with  you,  as  I  wish  to  speak ; — ^yet, 
to-morrow  will  be  a  new  day,  and  I 


no 


shall  have  digested  mv  plans,  so  let  me  not 
detain  you.    Farewell." 

«  Do  you  know,  sister,**  said  Frank, 
laughing,  when  they  were  alone  togeUier, 
« I  have  penetration  of  character  more  and 
more,  every  time  I  speak  with  your  friend 
Blake,  for  yours  he  is  in  particular,  though 
mine,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  has  become. 
What  a  devilish  handsome  gentlemanlike 
fellow  he  has  grown  into — has  he  not  ? 
What  softness  of  manner  ;  and  yet  you 
should  have  seen  him  last  night  to  be 
aware  of  his  decision  of  character.  Yes, 
upon  my  honour,  be  does  your  discrimina- 
tion credit^ — nay,  liever  blush." 

«  II  for  shame,  and  have  done,  Frank ; 
you  know  Mr.  Blake  was  quite  as  much  a 
fancy  with  you — far  more  so  than  with  me, 
when  you  were  in  Ireland.*' 

*^  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  when  I  left  his 
neighbourhood  he  would  soon  have  had 
small  pUce  in  my  memory,  had  it  not 
been  jogged  by  one  who  had  better 
taste  and  a  nicer  discrimination.  Come, 
come,  Fanny,  never  tear  your  Camelia  to 
pieces ;  if  you  have  befriended  him,  the 
fact  does  you  honour,  and  if  you  still  con- 
tinue to  him  your  friendship,  he  is  not  the 
man  who  will  ever  take  an  unworthy  ad- 
vantage of  your  feeling  in  his  favour — 
supposing  such  a  thing  possible.*'  He 
kissed  her  affectionately,  and  the  subject 
was  permitted  to  drop. 


CHAPTKR   IV. 


Seven  o'clock  came,  and  saw  the  happy 
family  party  seated  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  Sir  Jasper  Walton,  who  seemed  in  high 
good  humour,  for  the  several  reasons  that 
the  dinner  was  well  cooked,  and  to  his 
choice,  the  guests  ready  to  do  honour  to 
it,  and  all  his  jokes  and  stories  sure  to  be 
listened  to,  and  laughed  at  He  was,  in 
truth,  an  excellent  specimen  of  our  <  men 
of  commerce,'  who,  by  a  life  of  fruga- 
lity without  meanness,  coupled  with  great 
industry  and  intelligence,  have  amassed 
fortune  sufiicient  for  their  wants,  and  so 
make  way  with  dignity  and  credit  for 
younger  men  to  do  as  they  have  done.  His 


terror  was,  as  Frank  observed  in  bis  sketch 
of  his  character  to  Ulick,  the  vice  of  gamb- 
Ungi  which  he  hated,  not  more  from  an 
honest  detestation  of  a  vile  pursuit,  than 
from  having  lost  a  dear  friend  by  its  means 
years  before ;  his  weak  point  was,  the  love 
of  selecting  his  intimates  from  among  the 
nobility,  retailing  their  good  things,  and 
boasting,  in  a  sly  way,  of  their  great  and 
particular  proffers  of  friendship  for  himself; 
yet,  all  this  with  a  naivete  and  over- 
ground vanity  which  was  harmless  in  itself, 
and  easily  passed  by  with  a  smile  by  others. 
His  present  meeting  with  Frank  Elton  had 
becin  oonstnunedy  on  both  sidM^  wtil  the 
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efforts  of  the  ladies  broke  down  the  frigid 
barrier,  and  dinner,  and  the  humour  of 
our  friend  Ulick  Blake,  dissolved  it  tho- 
roughly, leaving  not  a  vestige  for  the  first 
glass  of  wine  to  sweep  away.  I  am  not 
sure,  that  I  have  set  down  high  spirits  and 
a  love  of  humour,  as  among  the  qualifica- 
tions of  my  young  Irish  hero,  but  they 
were  so,  and  on  this  particular  evening  he 
allowed  them  to  have  full  swing,  as  well 
from  a  desire  to  please  Sir  Jasper,  than 
whom  no  one  loved  a  laugh  more,  as  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  His  Irish 
jests  told,  too,  from  their  originality,  and 
by  the  time  the  dessert  was  laid  on  the 
table,  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  of  be- 
ing esteemed  a  wit  himself,  and  the  cause 
of  wit  in  others.     Thus  ran  on  the  play. 

"  Your  estimation  of  your  countrymen's 
gallantry  may  be  very  correct,  Mr.  Blake, 
but  what  say  you  to  the  crime  of  abduc- 
tion ?     Can  you  defend  that  ? 

**  It  is  the  very  stronghold  of  my  defence, 
Miss  Walton,  I  assure  yoiL"  And  Ulick 
went  on  picking  his  preserved  ginger. 

Isabella  looked  at  him.  '*The  stronghold 
of  your  defence  !  What,  defend  an  out- 
rage against  manhood  and  humanity  at 
the  same  time,  and  call  it  gallantry  ? 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Walton,  I  see  you 
require  much  to  enlighten  you  in  the  mat- 
ter. Abduction  is  with  us  only  a  lover- 
like way  of  shewing  our  impatience.  I  see 
you  don't  understand '  me,  so  I  believe  I 
must  trouble  you  with  an  anecdote  and 
illustration, — a  matter,  indeed,  in  which  I 
was  engaged  a  week  or  two  previous  to  my 
leaving  Ireland." 

"  Fill  your  glass,  Mr.  Blake,**  shouted 
Sir  Jasper,  <*  and  let  us  have  it  by  all 
means."    Ulick  did  so,  and  went  on. 

**  Tim  Keegan  courted  Biddy   Neale, 
both  from  motives  of  prudence  and  personal 
predilection.     He  was  a  fine  young  fel- 
low, of  six  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  she 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  country,  and 
stood  five  feet  seven;  the  lover  was  propri- 
etor of  a  snug  cabin,  and  three  acres  three 
roods  of  excellent  ground:  and  she  was 
owner,    in   her  own  right,  of  two  milch 
cows,  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  blind  mare,  and  a 
feather  bed.     Beauty,  and  a  fortune  like 
this,  was  a  lighted  lucifer-match  to  the  in- 
flammable natures  of  half  the  young  fel- 
lows in  the  country;  in  truth,  so  hardly 
was  she   beset — so   many  and  tempting 
were  her  provocations  to  change,  and  so 
delightful  was  it  to  have  to  drive  droves 
of  adorers  out  of  her  way  as  she  went  to 


chapel  of  a  Sunday — ^that  every  one  but 
poor  Tim  Keegan  himself  coidd  under- 
stand the  source  and  secret  of  her  pro- 
crastination when  he  pressed  his  suit  He 
knew  that  she  liked  him — ^was  sure  to  ad- 
mire his  blue  coat,  and  the  pattern  of  his 
belcher  handkerchief,  whenever  it  crossed 
her  vision— admitted  that  no  man  timed  a 
jrg  better,  or  danced  it  longer — ^put  her 
apron  to  her  eye  when  he  sang  of  the  death 
of  poor  Drimandhoo,  and  more  than  once 
permitted  him  to  the  honour  of  a  walk  in 
the  bareeuy  when  others  were  cracking 
their  heart-strings  with  envy  at  his  good 
fortune. 

''  Warily,  however,  did  she  treat  of  the 
question  of  matrimony,  though  tried  by 
him  in  all  its  sinuosities,  from  the  meek 
suggestion,  and  the  gentle  inuendo,  to  the 
more  direct  demand  and  impatient  anxiety 
for  performance.  But  no — ^nothing  avail- 
ed I  it  was  now  spring,  and  the  most  she 
could  be  got  to  say,  that  '  it  was  hard  to 
say  what  Christmas  might  bring  about,* 
admitting,  all  the  while,  however,  when 
taxed  by  the  lover  with  cruelty,  that  if 
she  should  change  her  mind  before  that 
joyous  festival,  he,  and  he  alone,  should 
reap  the  advantage  of  it.  This  was  some- 
thing, but  it  was  not  enough.  To  wait 
till  Christmas — ^nine  long  months — with 
all  its  possibilities  and  contingencies,  it 
was  a  probation  altogether  beyond  him ;  so 
he  gathered  together  his  friends  of  a  dark 
night,  and,  by  the  next  morning,  Biddy 
found  herself  the  temporary  occupant  of 
a  hut  among  the  hills,  and  her  friends  and 
admirers  bemoaned  her  as  a  fugitive  per 
force,  and  mustered  and  acted  accord- 
ingly." 

"  What,  didjier  friends  follow  her  ?** 

**  They  not  only  foil  owed,  but  found  her. 
Sir  Jasper,  and  bore  her  in  triumph  back, 
having  first  overcome  and  beaten  her  keep- 
ers ;  thet/  elated  with  their  victory,and  she 
in  the  dignity  of  her  ofiended  sex,  threaten- 
ing all  sorts  of  law  against  her  abductor 
and  his  abetters — all  of  whom  for  the  pre- 
sent were  obliged  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

^<  Under  this  dilemma  I  was  visited  late 
one  night  by  poor  Tim,  who  had  dwindled 
down  n'om  a  straight  stalwart  looking  fel- 
low^ into  a  mean  miserable  ef&gy  of  a 
man ;  I  pitied  him  sincerely,  for  he  loved 
the  girl  for  herself,  and  the  sting  of  his  de- 
feat was  upon  him  in  all  its  intensity. 
Great  was  his  eratitude  when  I  undertook 
to  intercede  in*nis  &vour,  and  with  a  multi- 
tude of  protestations  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
I  dismissed  him,  and  the  next  morning  ^7 
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ten  o*clock  found  Biddy  Neale  seated  in 
her  father*8  garden,  with  the  adventures  of 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk  in  her  hand,  and 
her  eyes  and  thoughts  fixed  on  any  or 
every  thing  but  the  volume  she  pretended 
to  read. 

« <  Good  morning  to  you,  Biddy,*  I  be- 
gan. 

"*My  good  morning's  are  gone,  Mr. 
Ulick,  and  my  good  fortune  too,  and — and 
my  good  name  along  with  both  I  fear.'  Her 
tears  were  falling,  not  altogether  in  anger, 
I  thought.  Miss  Walton,  so  I  sat  quietly 
down  beside  her,  and  waited  with  pati« 
ence. 

** '  You  have  heard  of  my  misfortune,  Mr. 
Ulick  ?  tho*  why  do  I  ask,  sure  all  the 
country  has  heard  of  the  behaviour  of — 
of — of  just  the  last  boy  in  the  country  that 
ought  to  do  what  he  did.  But  he  shall 
suffer  for  it — he  shall.' 

'< '  He  has  suffered  for  it,  and  is  suffering 
for  it,  poor  fellow ;  I'm  sure  when  he  came 
to  me  last  night  with  his  pale  cheeks, 
staring  eyes,  and  trembling  limbs,  I  could 
not  believe  ray  eyes  or  senses— I  couldn't, 
indeed.  And  to  hear  him,  the  poor  devil, 
tho'  upon  my  honour  to  you,  at  first  1  mis" 
took  his  voice«-it  sounded  so  hollow  and 
death  like.* 

"  *  Serve  him  right,  was  the  indignant 
reply,' 

"  *  So  I  say,  too,  and  so  I  said  to  him. 
You  whom  she  loved  and  preferred  to  all 
others,  I  said  to  him — who  ought  to  have 
waited  for  seven  years  if  she  asked  you. 
**I  [am  dying,  was  his  answer,  and  the 
grave  will  clear  all  scores  with  uS)  Mr. 
Ulick.' 

''  She  fidgetted— and  I  took  that  for  a 
good  omen,  Miss  Walton,  so  1  followed  up 
my  advantage.  Bat  as  you  say,  Biddy,  he 
deserves  no  compassion  after  such  an  out- 
rage.' 

"  *  To  tear  me  out  of  my  warm  bed — only 
think,  Mr.  Ulick,  and  such  a  night  as  it 
was,  and  the  dirty  mean  fellow,  not  even 
a  decent  car  to  put  me  upon — ^nor  a  female 
to  receive  me — ^nor — nor — ^a  priest,  even, 
to  take  the  world's  hard  word  off  my  char- 
acter, after  all  his  violent  usage.  No,  1*11 
never  forgive  him,  so  let  him  die  as  soon 
as  he  likes.' 

"  *  He  deserves  no  better,  I  acknowledge. 
Not  even  a  priest!  what  could  the  unfor- 
tunate fellow  be  thinking  of?* 

**  *  And  then  to  suffer  himself  to  be  cowed 
and  beat  as  he  was ;  bad  as  he  is,  Mr. 
Ulick,  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  black  Dan 
Deering  tell  of  his  knocking  him  down. 


not  once  or  twice,  but  a  round  dozen  of 
times,  by  his  own  account  As  I  told  him 
to  his  lace,  I  didn't  think  he  was  the  roan 
to  do  it^-nor  I  didn't,  neither*  The  mean 
spirited  fellow,  after  all  his  bragging,  to 
let  dirtv  Dan  Deering  take  me  away,  and 
knock  him  down — I  suppose  he  knocked 
him  down  for  falling,  Tm  sure  he  deserved 
it.  Let  him  die  and  welcome ;  the  moan 
of  a  coward  is  soon  made,  Mr.  Ulick.  Dan 
Deering — and  after  all  his  boasting — a 
pretty  purtection  I'd  have  1 ' 

**  I  took  my  cue,  and  said  no  more,  but 
went  away.*' 

*^  What,  you  gave  up  the  affair  as  hope- 
less?' 

"  Perfectly  hopeless.  Miss  Walton,  until 
I  had  secured  Dan  Deering  the  blessings 
of  a  fractured  head,  and  as  many  broken 
bones  as  could  be  conveniently  added 
to  it" 

«  What  I  you  advised  the  lover,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

<*  Ob,  advice  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question — pray  don't  laugh,  Mias  Dton — 
I  merely  said  to  him  that  unless  he 
threshed  dirty  Dan  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,  I  could  do  nothing  further  in  bis 
favour." 

**  And  did  he  act  upon  your  humane 
suggestion  ?"  laughed  Sir  Jasper. 

*<  I  give  you  my  word,  Sir  Jasper,  that  I 
stood  by  while  he  did  it" 

'<  You  1     Oh,  a  regular  challenge  ?" 

**  Aye,  and  in  the  lists,  too." 

<«  What,  with  fisu?" 

''  Oh,  no,  a  much  handier  thing^-with 
alpeens,  or  shillelaghs — ^you'll  understand 
it  better  by  that  term.  Miss  Walton,  tho' 
it  is  an  iinproper  one.  They  met  on  the 
next  Mondlay  morning,  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot ;  really  a  prettier  sight  you 
couldn't— oh,  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  am  a 
sort  of  amateur  in  these  sort  of  things. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  however, 
that  my  friend  got  the  first  knock  down, 
and  a  clean  thing  it  was,  too — and  gave 
all  the  rest.  Indeed  they  came  so  thick 
upon  his  opponent,  at  last,  that  he  might 
as  well  have  lain  quiet  entirely,  since  he 
only  stood  up  to  be  knocked  down  again.** 

•*And  he  bore  it?" 

<*  Like  a  lamb— -all  for  honour ;  while 
he  had  an  ounce  of  sense  remaining,  no 
real  well-wisher  would  ever  think  of  ask- 
ing him  to  leave  off.  Beat  he  was,  however, 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  he  confessed  it" 

"  Well,  and  his  lady-love  ?" 

"Oh,  we  bore  Tim  in   triumph — ^bat- 
i  tared  and  bruised  as  he  was,  into  her  pre- 
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sence  from  the  field  of  battle ;  this  was  my 
advice»  ladies,  for  1  like  a  cotq)  de  main, 
'  There*8  the  boy,  Biddy,*  said  I, '  that  has 
redeemed  his  honour,  aud  beat  Dan  Deer* 
ing.' 

•<  <  No,  then  Tim,  did  you  do  it  P*  was 
her  reply. 

<<  *1  did,'  said,  or  rather  gasped,  Tim, 
'  and  there's  the  baud,  and  there's  the  bit 
of  wood  that  helped  me,  and  could  do  it 
again-^and  wouldy  rather  than  ofTend  the 
hair  o'  your  head,  Biddy  dear.'" 

"  Ha !  ha !  and  what  did  she  say  to 
that  ? — ^Fill  your  glass*  Mr,  Blake,  it  stops 
with  you.** 

*'  Say  I  oh,  she  said  nothing." 

«  Nothing!  The  jade!" 

"  Noy  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but  as  she 
looked  as  if  she  could  have  allowed  him  to 
say  a  word  or  two— we  lefl  the  room  to 
themselves,  and  in  eight  days  more  I 
opened  the  ball  with  her,  at  her  own  wed- 
ding, to  the  tune  of  the  '  Sprig  of  Shille- 
lagh.' So  you  see  that,  after  ail.  Miss  Wal- 
ton, abduction  with  me  has  no  right  to  be 
set  down  as  a  positive  sin  against  our  gal- 
lantry." 

**  Oh,  by  no  means,"  said  her  father, 
"  and  I  have  a  right  to  know,  since  1  have 
heard  your  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  speak 
on  the  subject — at  this  very  table,  indeed." 
He  tossed  off  his  glass  consequentially  as 
he  spoke.  '*  By  the  way,  Mr.  Blake,  you 
are  a  relative  of  my  excellent  friend  Lord 
Kilroan  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  that  hononr,  Sir  Jasper." 

'*  An  excellent  young  nobleman,  an  or- 
nament to  the  peerage ;  he  has  dined  with 
me  frequently,  so  has  his  brother.  His 
lordship  is  very  confidential  with  me ;  a 
leetle  extravagant  or  so,  Mr.  Blake*— you 
understand." 

''  Not  I  indeed.  Sir  Jasper,  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him,  except  that 
we  are  cousins,  and  have  never  exchanged 
ten  words  in  our  lives." 

"  Very  odd  that— very  odd,  isn't  it  ?" 
said  Sir  Jasper,  *<  for  to  my  knowledge  he 
has'nt  a  bit  of  pride  about  him  ;  indeed,  1 
have  heard  the  Duke  of  Montriston  tax 
him  at  his  own  table  with  his  accessibility. 
A  most  amiable,  admirable  young  man." 

Ulick  sipped  his  wine  in  silence. 

^*  And  so  punctual— for  an  Irishman ; 
not  like  my  friend  Killshaughlin,  who 
gives  you  a  batch  of  claret,  and  calls  it  a 
receipt  in  full  for  half  a  year'j  interest, 
but  realfy  punctual,  or  if  not  up  to  time, 
so  amiable  and  kind  in  his  apologies.  By 
the  bye,  he  finds  it  impossibly  to  get  bis 


infernal  Irish  tenantry,  (so  he  calls  them,) 
to  pay." 

*'Then  truth  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  his  virtues,  Sir  .Tasper  ?" 

'*  Hey !  truth — you  meau  to  say — '* 

<*  I  mean  to  say  that  he  maligns  his  te- 
nants, and  telb  you — the  thing  that  is 
not,  Sir  Jasper,— ▼and  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen follow  his  example.  Impossible  I 
Why,  there's  not  a  landlord  in  Ireland  paid 
half  so  well.  Gad !  it  must  be  so— since 
he  admits  of  but  one  alternative— punctu- 
ality, or  turn  out. 

'*  Is  he  wrong  in  that  ?" 

"  Notoriously — infamously  wrong.  I 
could  multiply  instances  to  you  where  the 
rigid  exaction  of  such  a  right  has  amounted 
to  the  grossest  oppression ;  and  punctuality, 
on  his  terms,  and  ruin  have  been  synony- 
mous terms." 

*'  I  can't  understand  that,  my  young 
friend." 

<*  No,  nor  he,  neither,  Sir  Jasper,  be- 
cause the  time  and  trouble  that  would  be 
well  bestowed  on  his  part  on  learning  it, 
is  more  pleasantly  spent  in  borniwing  your 
money,  drinking  your  wine,  calumniating 
his  countrymen,  and  running  into  those 
leetle  extravagancies  which  render  loans 
needful,  and  make  falsehood  necessarv  to 
account  for  the  non-payment  of  them.' 

*'  Then  you  think  your  countrymen— 
the  poorer  portion  of  them  I  mean — per- 
fection ?" 

"God  help  them,  not  they;  and  you 
may  well  smile  to  think  such  an  opinion 
possible.  They  are  at  least  half  a  century 
from  any  thing  approaching  to  it.  Perfec- 
tion !  let  me  tell  you,  Sir  Jasper,  that  until 
our  Iiord  Kilroans  shew  them  the  path  to 
it,  or  let  others  shew  them,  such  a  consum- 
mation is  impossible." 

"  Yes, — but  your  Irish  nobility — at  least 
my  intimates  among  them,  and  they  are 
many — (taste  that  fresh  claret,  Frank) — 
insist  that '  there  is  no  enlightening  their 
ignorance." 

*'  Are  there  many  of  them  make  the 
experiment,  father  ?"  suggested  Miss  Wal- 
ton. 

'<  Or  if  they  do,"  said  Frank  •<  do  they 
take  the  fair  way  to  succeed  ?" 

•«  Pho !  pho !  how  do  1  know  ?"  said  Sir 
Jasper ;  "  I  speak  as  I  am  spoken  to.  Now, 
though  I  have  many  friends  also  among  the 
Scotch  nobility,  I  never  hear  them  speak 
of  their  countrymen  disparagingly, — ^then, 
wherefore,  should  your  Irish  gentry  do  it 
unnecessarily  ?    I  Cftii't  believe  it  I  don't 

understand  it." 
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*^  To  be  sare  you  don't.  Sir  Jasper, — 
neither  your  Scotch  friends  nor  yourself 
€an  understand  a  single  word  of  the  mat- 
ter, because  you  and  they  have  the  qualities 
which  our  aristocrats,  unfortunate  wretches 
that  they  are,  want  An  Englishman  thinks 
his  country  superior  to  all  other  nations, 
and  his  brethren  superior  to  all  other  men ; 
and,  in  this  proud  and  patriotic  belief,  he 
does  his  best  by  his  individual  exertion  to 
keep  them  so.** 

"And  is  he  not  right?" 

"  To  be  sure,  he  i«." 

"  Every  one  roust  admit  that  we  are  a 
wonderful  people,  my  dear  Blake." 

"  Keep  to  that  feeling,  and  let  the  worst 
shock  come,  you  will  still  have  some 
claims  to  be  called  so.  Now,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  or  nobleipan,  although  he 
doesn*t  choose  exactly  to  commit  him- 
self so  far— still,  if  he  speaks  of  the 
Ignorance  of  a  district;  for,  mind  you,  he 
never  calumniates  his  countrymen  by 
wholesale — will  always  couple  his  denun- 
ciation with  a  detail  of  the  signal  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  remove  it  Nay,  he  will 
be  sure  to  lend  a  helping  hand  himself;  he 
is  ashamed  of  It,  and  well  for  him  that  he 
is  so;  the  blush  that  beams  upon  a 
patriot's  cheek,  for  the  ignorance  or  the 
misery  of  his  compatriots,  is  the   surest 


earthly  proof  of  the  advent  of  their  rege- 
neration." 

«*  You  like  the  Scotch  ?- 

"I  admire  their  consistency,  and  think 
them  worthy  of  all  credit  and  honour  for 
having  converted  barrenness  into  fertility, 
sloth  into  industry,  ignorance  into  enlight- 
enment; In  truth,  of  having  converted  a 
poor  nation  into  a  prosperous  one,  by  an 
operation  so  simple  and  comprehensive, 
that  were  not  our  gentry  (the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them)  the  most  worthless  aoi- 
mals  that  ever  crawled  upon  and  dese- 
crated a  country,  the  v^ry  sight  and  assa- 
rance  of  their  success  must  have  warmed 
them  into  a  desire  to  follow  their  example. 
Pah  I  I  am  sick  of  the  subject" 

^'  Your  enthusiasm  has  detained  the  la- 
dies with  us,  however.  Pray,  dou*t  stir, 
my  dear;  I  assure  yoa,  I  meant  nothing." 

*^  The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd 
signs,  papa,^'  said  Isabella ;  "but  come  to 
us  soon,  Mr.  Blake,  and  you  shall  have  a 
Scotch  strapsey  and  an  Irish  ballad  for 
your  pains." 

Isabella  and  Fanny  left  the  room,  and 
then  came  Frank's  trial.  Here  again, 
however,  Ulick  was  his  friend.  It  was 
evident  he  was  becoming  a  huge  favourite 
with  the  old  gentleman. 

{^To  be  continued.) 
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It  may  be,  thou  wert  right 

To  break  thy  plighted  vow— 
Thine  eye  ii  still  as  bright, 

As  calm  and  fidr  thy  brow ; 
Where  all  is  life  and  light, 

The  lightest  there  art  thou— 
It  may  be  thou  wert  right 

To  break  thy  plighted  vow. 

For  hnmUe  was  ny  heart. 

As  humble  as  my  hone, 
And  nmo^  they  say,  thou  art 

Lodged  iaa  lordly  domei 
A  princely  bowtr  and  shrine 

Of  beauty  and  of  Uis*^ 
Alas !  could  love  like  mim 

Compete  wkk  piiae  like  this? 


It  may  be,  1  i^as  Wrong 

To  thi  Ak  of  thee  so  much— i 
To  doat  upon  tby  song— 

To  thrill  beneath  thy  touch  ; 
To  f^nk  thy  lightest  tone 

Amidst  the  loudest  throng, 
To  see  but  thee  alone— i 

It  maybe,  I  was  wrong. 

For  lowly  was  the  name 

I  could  have  given  to  thee. 
And  pride,  or  power,  or  £une, 

Had  nought  to  hope  from  me; 
Butt  thou  hast  climbed  a  height 

To  which  such  claims  must  bow- 
It  1  nay  be  thoa  wert  right 

'.  To  break  thy  plighted  vow. 
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Hating  Slavery,  thank  heaven,  \rith  an 
immitigable  hate,  and  devoted  to  freedom 
as  the  prolific  parent  of  all  those  goods, 
with  which  the  bounty  of  providence  has 
vouchsafed  to  smooth  our  passage  through 
this  vale  of  tears,  we  know  not  a  single 
topic  upon   which  we  can  more  heartily 
congratulate  our  race,  than  the  gentle  fa- 
cility, with  which  this  benignant  power  has 
learned  to  extend  her  sanction  over  human 
kind.     If  we  attempt  to  trace  her  progress 
in  former  times^  we  find  her  heralded  by 
tiie  thunders  of  artillery,  hailed  by  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  lighted  by  confla- 
gration   to   a  throne  rocking  insecurely 
amid  a  sea  of  blood.  How  mercifully  differ- 
ent is  lier  advent  now !     In  our  own  time, 
and   in  our  own  land,  what  magnificent 
accessions  have    been   made    to    human 
rights  I     In   our  boyhood,  that  land  was 
dark  with  excessive  darkness ;  for  power, 
the  growth  of  an  artificial  system,  rioted 
unrestrained,  and  won  toleration  or  sup- 
port, cajoling  the  credulous  by  the  specious 
designations  it  assumed;  calling itselfat  one 
time,  "  Social  Order,"  at  another,  "  Esta- 
blished Truth ;"  nay,  claiming  merit  for  its 
freaks,  by  entitling  itself  even  "The  Love 
of  God;*'  and  we  had  at  this  moment  de- 
plored the  extinction   of  every  thing  that 
humanity  holds  dear,  had  it  not  been  that 
nature  had  endowed  our  people  with  vir- 
tues superior  to  their  fate.      Our  earliest 
recollections  are  of  intestine  strife.     To 
our  very  infancy  the  fierce  jibe  of  insolent 
domination,   and  the  deep  mattering   of 
hoarded  hate  waiting  for  its  opportunity, 
were  familiar  sounds.  Many  a  time  has  hope 
failed  us,  as  we  looked  upon  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  a  country,  rich  in  mental  and  phy- 
sical resources,  devoted  by  its  distractions 
to  decrepitude  and  decay.   Many  a  time 
would  we  have  plucked  out  the  love  of 
her  as  a  root  of  bitterness  from  our  hearts, 
while  gazing  upon  the  ruin  that  gathered 
round  her,  we  said, — «•  Who  will  shew  us 
any  good  ?"    But  now  that  half  her  day  of 
trial  is  past — now  that  we  have  seen  re- 
laxed,   coil  by   coil,  the  bands  of  that 
accursed  system  that  crippled  her  energies, 
and  would  have  left  her  virtues  without 
fruit— now  we  look  back  with  shame  to 
the  faintnesa  gf  heart  that  could  see  danger 


•<-. 


-Those  shadows  deep,  awful,  yet  tender," 
from  which  she  has  emerged  with  a  spirit 
tempered  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  blood- 
less triumphs. 

We    should,    however,    make  a    false 
and  dishonouring   estimate  of  Freedom, 
did  we  harbour  the  illusion,  that  our  "war- 
fare is  accomplished,"   that  our  human 
duty  is  done,  when  in  a  secluded  spot  of 
earth,  we  have  set  up  an  altar  for  the  nation- 
al worship  of  tiiat  faith  that  was  meant  for 
all  mankind.    If  freedom  be  truth,  and  if  its 
spiritbe  derived  from  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  truth,  his  honour  demands  our   testi- 
mony ;  and  while  one  made  in  his  image,  is 
to  be  found,  who  either  ignorantly  surren- 
ders, or  is  forcibly  deprived  of  that  charter 
which  it  is  the  condition  of  his  nature  to 
possess,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
Creator  to  interpose  or  to  vindicate  his 
claim.     Can  we  find  no  victim  of  violence 
or  fraud  ?     Does  the  appeal  of  no  wretch- 
edness reach  our  ears  P      Is  no  right  of 
man  trampled  upon  ?      Is  no  ordinance  of 
God  betrayed?  that  we  should  tranquilly 
^'Sleeponandtakeourrest,"  without  attest- 
ing the  experience  of  every  age  and  clime  to 
avouch  that  the  spirit  of  irresponsible  power 
is  the  spirit  of  abuse;  a  truth  that  strikes  at 
the  very  root  of  social  oppressions,  but  for 
the  lively  recollection  men  cherish  that  the 
powerful  are  the  few.  Let  us  turn  to  America, 
whence  the  cry  of  three  millions  of  our  fel- 
low-men pining  in  the  bitterness  of  slavery, 
calls  upon  us  to  lay  down  our  self-import- 
ance, to  put  off  our  civic  crown.    Three 
millions  of  slaves  I  Three  millions  of  hearts 
beating  in  the  midst  of  a  civilised  commu- 
nity :  three  millions,  to  whom  the  revolu- 
tion of  days  brings  no  sabbath ;  to  whom 
the  lapse  of  years  brings  no  hope  !    Three 
millions,  in  whose  hearts  the  spirit  that 
pervades     all   space    hath    no    temple; 
virtue  no  charter,  intelligence  no  throne. 
They  extend  to  us  their  shackled  limbs — 
they  point  out  to  us  their  cruel  stripes — 
and  they  call  upon  us,  in  the  name  of  the 
common  Father  of  mankind,  to  assert  for 
them  the  rights  of  men.     Their  cry  has 
not  been   unheard.    The    general  Anti- 
slavery  Convention  that  took  place  in  Lon- 
don in  June  last,  continuing  its  sittings  for 
eleven  days,  willlongberemembered  as  one 
of  the  most  imposing  evidences  that  modern 
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days  have  presented,  of  the  deep-stirring 
of  the  human  mind.  To  the  proceedings 
of  that  benevolent  association,  while  they 
were  yet  recent,  we  invited  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  But  we  meant  not,  with 
that  brief  notice,  to  take  our  final  leave  of 
the  subject*  How  grand,  how  full  of  pro- 
mise  for  the  honour  of  God,  for  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  man,  was  that  gathering  : 
of  man,  not  only  the  suffering  race  upon 
whom  the  insolence  of  dominion  effects  to 
discern  the  mark  of  debasement  impressed 
by  the  eternal  hand ;  but  of  man,  of  every 
complexion,  and  in  every  clime :  of  man, 
wherever  he  is  the  victim  of  power,  work- 
ing by  its  countless  means— wherever,  he 
is  stripped  of  the  liberty  of  providing  for 
his  own  happiness,  whether  the  privation 
be  effected  by  force  or  fraud, — whether 
force  rifles  or  fraud  cajoles. 

Pi*eviou8]y  to  the  detailed  exposition 
which  the  discussions  of  that  Convention 
afforded,  of  the  horrors  of  Slavery  in  the 
southern  states  of  America,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  of  its  nature  generally 
known ;  there  was,  perhaps,  enough  to 
point  antitheses  in  the  fault-seeking  note- 
books of  English  travellers,  but  fsr  too  little 
to  secure  for  the  redemption  of  the  sufferers, 
the  sympathy  of  mankind.  But  now  rhe  veil 
has  been  rent;  we  have  seen  the  prolonged 
tragedy  of  two  hundred  years ;  we  have 
looked  with  familiar  eyes  upon  the  whole 
practical  denial  of  the  human  nature  of  the 
slave ;  we  have  seen  his  coerced  and  un- 
requited daily  Ubour  avariciously  pro- 
tracted through  the  night ;  we  have 
watched  him  as  he  snatched  time  to  prepare 
his  poor  and  insufficient  meal,  from  the 
brief  interval  allowed  him  to  cower  shiver- 
ing on  the  reeking  clay,  and  starting,  dream 
of  the  accursed  lash.  Another  and  another 
day  of  agony  we  have  spent  beside  him, 
bending  over  the  soil  drenched  with  his 
unbought  sweat — ^his  tears— his  blood. 
AiVe  have  seen  his  remorseless  purchaser 
tear  from  him,  the  chosen  objects  of  his  un- 
crushed  affections,  whom  it  was  aggrava- 
tion of  even  his  lot  of  bitterness  to  lose ; 
and  in  anguish  of  heart,  as  we  looked  on 
his  tormentor,  we  have  said,  <*  We  thank 
God  we  are  not  as  this  man." 

Amongst  all  the  delegates  from  every 
country  whom  that  occasion  brought  toge- 
ther, was  one,  whom,  if  we  select  from  the 
distinguished  crowd,  it  is  for  the  incitement 
of  human  virtue,  and  not  that  we  would  seek 
to  compensate,  by  the  recital  ofhuman  praise, 
one  who  must  await  the  due  acknowledge- 
ment of  his.fiuthful  service  from  hit  God«. 


the  Honourable  Mr.  Bimey  was' himself  a 

slaveholder,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity 

of  seeing  the  torment  and  degradation  of 

his  kind.     He  had  a  heart  too  human  for 

his  trade.    He  was  not  the  arbiter  to 

**  Find  his  felloir  ffutlty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own." 

He  refused  to  "  coin  hJs  blood  to  drach- 
mas ;**  he  spumed  at  riches  purchased  by 
his  tears.  Oh!  where  was  the  painter, 
where  the  poet,  to  commemorate  that  scene 
in  which  this  tyrant  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  that  had  made  thousands  slaves,  ab- 
jured all  right  to  ownership  in  man! 
How  fondly  would  the  eyes  of  the  future 
-  have  turned  upon  the  memorial  of  that 
moment,  when,  shuddering  to  be  enriched 
by  the  wreck  of  his  affections,  and  loathing 
tlie  price  of  the  prostration  of  his  miod,  he 
renounced  his  reeking  heritage,  he  bade  his 
abject  bondsmen  stand  up  free  ;  and  as  he 
presented  to  the  universal  parent  his 
children  disenthralled,  pronounced,  with 
trembling  lips, — Thy  kingdom  come! 

Irresponsible  power !  have  we  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  words  ?  have  we  seen 
any  thing  that  may  serve  to  open  oar 
minds  to  the  conception  of  their  force? 
Time  was  when  the  satellites  of  power  held 
bloody  saturnalia  in  our  own  land.  The  Ha- 
beas Corpusact  has  been  suspended;  trial  by 
jury  done  away ;  a  licentious  soldiery  has 
been  chartered  to  scour  the  country,  in- 
flicting upon  the  terrified  people  every 
calamity  that  inventive  cruelty  could  sug- 
gest. Vainly  did  industry  plead  for  tlie 
fruits  that  it  had  garnered,  vainly  virtue 
for  the  honour  it  held  dear ;  for  when  *'  the 
times  are  out  of  joint,*'  trifling  license  must 
be  permitted  ;  and  the  most  acceptable 
reward  to  the  professors  of  loyalty,  was  a 
season  of  exemption  from  the  strictness  of 
the  law.  Terrible  as  were  those  times,  does 
their  memory  or  tradition  acquaint  us  with 
the  full  import  of  those  words — Irrespon- 
sible power?  Oh,  no  !  not  even  in  those 
scenes,  that  are  yet  fresh  before  living  eyes, 
and  will  never  cease  to  be  memorially  pre- 
sent, but  be  to  them  '<  a  part  of  sight,'*  till 
death  has  sealed  them, — not  even  in  those 
scenes  do  we  find  the  fulness  of  the  terrible 
pictnre  they  present  Fearful  as  were  the 
excesses  of  that  time,  the  desohiting  spirit 
that  had  the  tempest's  fury,  had  also  the 
tempest's  speed.  The  Victim  felt,  while 
the  protective  forma  of  our  social  system 
were  suspended,  that  the  sun  of  Freedom, 
though  clouded,  was  not  quenched; and 
that  though  for  a  season  he  individually 
might  be  deprived  of  1^  x«tribtttion  for 
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his  wrongs,  he  enjoyed  the  alleviation  of 
human  sympathy,  while  he  looked  for- 
ward with  hope  that  the  "  tyranny  would 
soon  be  overpast." 

But  the  wretched  African,  where  is  his 
hope  ?  and  while  he  drags  out  a  wretched 
existence,  looking  for  shelter  from  his  tor- 
mentor only  in  the  grave,  what  sympathy 
alleviates  his  woes?  Let  the  "testimony 
of  a  thousand  witnesses,'** — that  volume 
that  might  be  the  damning  record  of  the 
accusing  spirit  against  a  fallen  world — let 
its  portentous  pages  speak  his  fate,  and 
his  hope  of  change  or  sympathy  I  Be  the 
following  extract  from  the  "  City  of  Wash- 
ington Telegraph,"  its  interpreter. — "  As  a 
man,  a  Christian,  and  a  citizen,  we  believe 
that  slavery  is  right ;  that  the  condition  of 
the  slave-holding  states  is  the  best  organi- 
sation of  civil  society."  And  again,  take 
the  words  of  Chancellor  Harper  of  South 
Carolina :. — "It  is  the  order  of  nature  and 
of  God  that  the  being  o^  svperior  faculties 
and  knowledge^  and  therefore  of  a  superior 
power,  should  controul  and  dispose  of 
those  who  are  inferior.  It  is  as  much  the 
order  of  nature  that  men  should  enslave 
each  other,  as  that  other  animals  should 
prey  upon  each  other."  Is  this  then  their 
claim  of  ownership?  Is  this  the  frail  foun- 
dation of  their  power  ?  "  Superior  facul- 
ties !  superior  knowledge !"  Oh,  let  the 
taskmaster  fling  down  the  lash  I  With  the 
enlightenment  of  the  world  before  him,  he 
calls  slavery  the  best  civil  organisation  I 
With  the  eternal  word  in  his  hand,  he  finds 
not  "  the  things  that  belong  unto  man's 
peace,"  but  blindly  succeeds  in 

"  Wresting  from  its  page  sublime, 
His  creed  of  lost,  and  hate,  and  crime.'* 

Superior  knowledge  I — and  to  support  this 
claim,  he  has  prohibited  the  cultivation  of 
the  slave's  intellect,  and  lefl  it  waste ;  for 
this — not  content  with  lacerating  his  body 
— ^for  this  he  has  endeavoured  to  pauper- 
ize his  mind,  that  verity  of  God's  image 
stamped  on  man.  Hag  he  made  good  his 
boast?  Lives  there  one  slave  contented 
in  his  chains?  In  the  whole  extent  of 
that  region  of  horror  that  echoes  his 
groans,  and  reddens  with  bis  blood,  can 
the  trader  in  mankind  produce  a  single  vic- 
Ura  in  avarice  whose  mental  stature  is  so 
feebly  small,  that  he  believes  *twas  heaven 
ordaiAed  his  lot?  We  cannot  credit  it ; 
to  do  so,  were  to  slander  providence,  and 
to  deny  th«  "jealousy  of  God."    If  the 
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countless  glories  above  and  around  hioi 
liad  been  unheeded ;  if  the  beauties  of 
nature — the  grand,  the  sofl,  the  wonderful, 
the  fair — had  failed  to  print  religion  on  his 
heart,  he  still  would  have  sought  out  some 
great  first  cause  to  love  for  its  unearthly 
attributes,  and  searched  for  heaven  in  hatred 
of  mankind.  The  imputed  natural  inferi- 
ority of  African  intelligence,  experiment 
has  enabled  the  advocates  of  their  human 
privileges  to  deny.  Shall  it  then  be  tole- 
rated that  men  who  withhold  from  them 
that  culture,  should  derive  a  pretext  from 
their  ignorance  to  dishonour  them  forgain? 
Shall  they  who  exclude  the  day-beam  from 
the  sanctuary,  be  justified  by  the  darkness 
in  turning  the  temple  into  a  brothel? 

Formidable  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  emancipating  the  negro,  while  hu- 
man interest  locks  his  shackles  and  re- 
tains the  key.  We  feel  a  profound  afflic- 
tion at  the  indisputable  proofs  that  there 
are  to  be  found  men,  having  taken  upon 
them  to  teach  the  faith  of  Him  '*  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom,"  who  yet,  either 
by  the  practice  or  approval  of  slave- trad- 
ing, have  fearfully  augmented  its  amount. 
It  is  awful  to  contemplate  the  profanation 
that  gives  a  venal  sanction  to  atrocity,  by 
appending  the  seal  of  religion  to  the  fierce 
djctates  of  corrupted  hearts.  As  men,  as 
Christians,  we  shudder  to  see  the  rights  of 
humanity  betrayed  by  men,  pledged  by 
the  acceptance  of  their  sacred  office  to 
sustain  them.  The  temporizing  spirit 
which  the  American  churches  have  exhi- 
bited in  this  matter,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
Christian  world.  The  records  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church,  which  now  com- 
prises 700,000  members,  strikingly  exem- 
plify this  charge.  In  1780,  the  Confe- 
rence of  that  community  sent  forth  to  the 
world  the  following  testimony  against  sla- 
very : — "  The  conference  acknowledges 
that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society ; 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
true  religion,  and  doing  what  we  would 
not  that  others  shotdd  do  unto  usV  This 
simply  grand  enunciation  of  the  laws  de- 
livered in  thunders  upon  Sinai — of  the  in- 
stinct of  man,  which  is  the  silent  revela- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  in  his  heart,  and  of 
every  human  code  that  claims  to  be  con- 
formable to  those  eternal  models — ^this  de* 
claration  of  fealty  to  Him  who  brought 
"  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men," 
was  followed  up  by  resolutions,  expelling 
from  their  body  such  as  should  purchase 

slayes;  sare  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
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'tiiom,  and  excluding'  sucli  podsessors  of 
slaves  as  should  continue  to  retain  them, 
from  Christian  communion  and  the  supper 
oF  the  Lord.  But,  alas  for  human  stead- 
fastness !  a  few  short  years  passed  over — 
a  brief  interval,  every  moment  of  which 
was  embittered  by  their  despairing  fellow^i, 
by  the  atrocities  they  denounced — and  this 
same  Conference,  these  sturdy  witnesses 
who  had  recorded  this  testimony  of  their 
ftith,  stand  forth  to  disclaim  for  them- 
selves *' any  right,  or  wish,  or  intention*' 
of  interfering  with  the  moral  and  physical 
immolation  of  the  slave — to  rebuke  the 
assertors  of  his  human  right,  and  to  invite 
all  who  knelt  or  ministered  at  the  same 
altar  with  them,  to  repudiate  the  Saviour 
-^to  "  deny  him  before  men.** 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of 
humanity  had  little  to  apprehend  from  apos- 
tates, whose  flagrant  desertion  must  have 
left  them  without  influence  or  respect;  but 
not  80.  To  make  the  Bible  the  manual  of 
the  vile,  we  need  but  adroitly  to  wring 
from  it  a  sanction  of  their  crimes.  Open 
to  the  planter  its  injunctions  of  tenderness 
and  mercy ;  he  impeaches  its  authenticity, 
or  concludes  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a 
rule  not  made  for  him ;  but  spell  from  it  a 
despot's  charter,  and  he  takes  it  to  his 
heart.  Let  whips  and  chains  be  distri. 
buted  from  our  temples,  and  we  shall  find 
no  lack  of  bands  to  bind  and  ply  them,  for 
the  love  of  God.  ^*ith  the  present  gene- 
ration, the  commercial  value  of  the  expo- 
sition will  not  only  palliate  but  ennoble  the 
recantation  they  have  made.  And  the  fu- 
ture ! — to  what  miracnlous  interposition 
shall  we  look  to  disabuse  the  men  of  the 
next  and  succeeding  generations,  of  the 
deadly  errors  which,  as  children,  they  have 
imbibed — to  what  redeeming  influence 
shall  we  trust  to  pluck  out  and  separate  the 
poisons  insidiously  blended  with  their  very 
springs  of  life  }  How  shall  they  be  nerved 
to  repudiate  dishonouring  interpretations 
of  religion,  when  the  pleadmgs  of  self- 
interest  arise  to  aid  habitual  reverence  of 
iklse  teachers,  whom  ferocity  and  avarice 
had  canonized  for  the  slander  of  their 
fkith  ? 

The  opportunity  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  set  forth, 
and  that,  too,  by  churchmen,  as  affording 
the  negro  abundant  compensation  for  the 
rigours  of  his  lot  Monstrous  illusion  I 
Monstrous,  wilful  lie  !  they  dare  not  teach 
him  Christianity ;  they  dare  not  teach  him 
the  nature  of  God's  provident  government  ■ 
on  earth,  for  that  were  to  make  him  tree.  ( 


Once  satisfy  him  that  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict is  with  Him  "  in  whose  hands  is  ful- 
ness of  means  ;*'  of  Him  who  has  promised 
to  hear  the  cry  of  the  destitute,  and  the 
appeal  of  such  as  suffer  wrong,  and  he  will 
arise  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  his  na- 
ture ;  he  will  set  at  naught  the  science 
which  vile  ones  have  perverted  to  an  in- 
strument of  human  ill ;  he  will  smite  his 
oppressor  with  the  pebble  from  the  brook. 
Oh,  no  I  the  truth  of  Christianity  they 
dare  not  teach  him.  Were  the  voice  of 
interest  hushed,  they  yet  feel  that  there 
can  be  nothing  more  senseless  towards 
man,  no  more  audacious  mockery  of  hea- 
ven, than  to  talk  of  the  benignity  of  Pro- 
vidence to  a  slave. 

Can  anything  manifest  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  falsehood  of  their  own 
^sertion,  and  the  truth  of  what  we  say, 
more  than  the  exclusion  of  slave  evidence. 
If  they  had  mitigated  their  atrocious  wrong 
by  opening  his  mind  to  the  reception  of 
Gospel  truth,  why  reject  his  testimony  ^ 
Is  not  the  word  which  they  have  taught 
him  the  guarantee  of  his  good  faith  ?  5ut  it 
is  only  against  a  white  that  his  evidence  is 
excluded  I  What  do  we  require  beyond 
this  to  prove  the  inhuman  turpitude  of  a 
system  under  which  they  will  freely  condemn 
one  man  to  stripes  or  death  upon  testimony 
which  they  will  not  suffer  to  affect  another, 
even  in  the  settlement  of  an  account. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frew, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Georgia,  we  have  it,  that  '<  the  rejection 
of  negro  testimony  is  one  of  the  necessary 
circumstances  under  which  slave-holding 
can  exist;"  that  '< indeed,  it  is  utterly  im- 

eossible  for  it  to  exist  without  it"  Why? 
lecause  the  right  of  possession  and  trans- 
fer, audacious  as  is  the  assertion  of  such  a 
right,  is  not  the  essential  poison  of  slavery. 
Bad  as  this  is,  we  have  to  look  still  farther 
for  its  gall  of  bitterness.  Had  this  been 
all,  nothing  could  have  been  more  valua- 
ble to  the  master,  than  the  admissible  tes- 
timony of  the  slave.  The  "sentinels" 
that  are  set  up  in  public  departments  to 
record  the  attendance  of  the  oflicers ;  the 
turnstiles  that  register  the  transit  of  every 
passenger,  and  thus  check  the  receiver  of 
the  toll — ^ingenious  as  these  pieces  of  me 
chanism  are,  and  creditable  to  their  c«n- 
trivers,  they  would  be  mere  clamsi»«8s  m 
comparison  with  that  self-protecting  chat- 
tel that  Providence  has  «fe«rf\illy  and 
wonderfhUy  made."  If  th<>f  could  endow 
their  crop!  and  beasU  ot  burden  with  the 
&culty  of  revealing  by  whom  tfiey  were 
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trodden  down,  or  rendered  less  valuable  by 
abuse,  what  safety  would  be  to  the  thief 
or  the  marauder,  then  ?     But  the  crops 
and  the  horses  could  assert  no  exemption 
or  privilege,  founded  upon  the  power  they 
enjoyed ;  and,  besides,  as  no  man  treads 
down  his  own  corn,  or  sacrifices  the  value 
of  his  own  horse,  the  tell-tales  would  run 
no  risk  of  breathing  harshly  on  the  mas- 
ter's name.     Is  it  so  with  the  slave  ?    The 
Baltimore  conference  have  declared,  that 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  traffic  de- 
pends, not  **  upon  the  simple  fact  of  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  slave  or  slaves, 
but  upon  the  attendant  circumstances  of 
cruelty*  injustice,  or  inhumanity,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  those  of  kind  purposes  or 
good  inienHons,  on  the  other,  under  which 
the  transactions  have  been   perpetrated; 
and  fieirther,  it  is  recommended  by  them, 
''that  in  all  such  cases,  the  charge   be 
brought  for  immorality,  and  the'  circum- 
stances adduced   as  specifications  under 
that  charge."    The  e\il  of  slavery  being 
thus  practically  reduced  to  the  nature  of 
its  incidents,  surely,  you  would  not  have 
men' conscious  of  their  nature  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  the  slave.     There  are  many, 
they  know,  who  would  assert  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  by  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very,   who    yet    might,    at    least    less 
strenuously,  testify  against  it,  could  they 
be  deluded  into  the  supposition  that,  deep 
and  atrocious  as  are  the  means  by  which 
the  master*s  power  is  obtained,  the  com- 
forts of  his  property  are  heedfully  cared 
for,  after  all.     But  to  dupe  philanthropy 
thus,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  mouth  of 
the  victim  should  be  closed.    The  disabi- 
lity, therefore,  which  they  would  pass  as  a 
mere  line  of  demarcation  between  the  slave 
and  the  freeman,  serves  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  sufferer,  lest  it  break  forth  to  touch 
hearts  in  which  there  still  remains  some 
flesh.    The  Rev,  Dr.  Frew,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  calls  logic  to  his  aid  to 
justify  this  disfranchisement  of  the  slave. 
We  give  a  sample,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing  the    "  mens    divinior" — the    richer 
breath  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  that  con- 
fers upon  him  the  charter  to  enslave.  Thus 
cogently,  the  rev.  divine  presses  an  advo- 
cate for  hearing  the  slave  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice:— **  If  it  is  not  sinful  to  hold  slaves, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  not  sinful  to 
hold  th<»m  in  the  only  condition,  and  under 
the  only  circumstances  under  which  slave- 
holding  can  exist."      Thus,  wrong  with 
wrong    reciprocates  supjport.    Obtaining 
possession  of  Iheir  human  brother,  in  con- 


travention of  every  law  of  heaven  and 
earth,  they  gag  the  victim,  lest  he  should 
betray  the  secrets  of  his  infernal  prison- 
house — lest  he  should  proclaim  the  debas- 
ing *•  cruelty,  injustice,  and  inhumanity" 
that  characterize  a  system  which  its  fero- 
cious practisers  and  their  abettors  would 
extenuate,  by  its  "  kind  promises  and  good 
intentions^'  to  mankind. 

But  have  we  no  further  answer  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  negro  receives  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  as  compensation  for 
his  bonds  ?  In  1835,  a. question  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Savannah  River  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation of  Ministers,  <<  whether,  in  case  of 
involuntary  separation,  of  such  a  character 
as  to  preclude  all  future  intercourse,  the 
parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
again  ?"  To  this  their  reverences  returned 
the  following  answer,  doubtless,  afler  due 
examination  of  the  Gospel : — «  That  such 
separation  among  persons  situated  as  our 
slaves  are,  is  civUfy  a  separation  by  deaths 
and  they  believe  that,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
it  would  be  so  received.  To  forbid  se- 
cond marriages,  in  such  cases,  would  be  to 
expose  the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger 
hardships  and  strong  temptations,  but  to 
Church  censure,  for  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  roasters,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
acquiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with 
justice  to  the  slaves,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
that  command  which  regulates  marriage 
among  Christians.  T%e  slaves  are  not  free 
agents;  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not 
more  entirely  without  their  consent,  and 
beyond  their  control,  than  by  such  sepa- 
ration." Let  the  Christian  world  hear  this 
exposition  of  the  reverend  conclave,  and  de- 
cide without  further  argument,  of  the  com- 
pensation conferred  upon  the  bondsmen  by 
the  inculcation  of  their  saving  faith. 

We  will  not  insult  civilized  reason  by 
argument  upon  that  sacred  ordinancCy 
the  light  and  glory  of  our  happy  homes. 
Argument!  Hath  not  Christ  ordained 
that,  answerably  to  the  creation  of  our 
male  and  our  female  in  the  beginning,  the 
man  and  his  wife  "  shall  be  no  longer  twain, 
but  one  flesh?"  Hath  he  not  denounced 
the  penalty  of  adultery  against  the  husband 
or  the  wife  who  shall  marry  another,  hav- 
ing put  away  the  helpmate  to  whom  they 
had  been  thus  mystically  conjoined  ?  Does 
this  admit  of  argument? 

The  Saviour  honoured  by  the  first  mira- 
culous attestation  of  his  divinity,  the  ce- 
lebration of  that  thrice  blessed  rite  ;  what 
need  we  more  than  this  of  proof  or  praise  ? 
<<  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  to- 
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gether  let  not  man  put  asunder."  What 
provision  for  '*  civil  death**  does  this  con- 
tain ?  What  room  for  quibbling  interpre- 
tation have  we  here  ?  Vet,  even  this  su- 
blime ordinance;  this  rule  of  life, — so 
given,  so  sanctiiiedy — this  they  have  set 
aside.  A  power  as  deadly — as  omnipo- 
tent as  **  death,"  fiercely  denies  it  to  the 
wretched  slave.  But  his  gafTering  ends  not 
here.  The  mercenary  hand  that  compelled 
him  to  untwine  his  dinging  affections — 
that  robbed  his  nature  of  its  ennoblement, 
and  his  virtue  of  its  guard— that  hand 
is  on  him  still.  Shall  <*  Church  censures' 
forsooth,  balk  the  cupidity  of  his  owner? 
or  gainsay  his  will  ?— Oh,  no ;  it  conduces 
more  to  **  Godly  harmony,**  that  an  ac- 
quiescent clergy  should  pronounce  God's 
benison,  and  set  his  seal  upon  the  unholy 
compact,  by  which  the  widowed  man,  for 
his  chosen  wedded  wife — ^for  the  assuager 
of  bis  afflictions— whose 
**  Love,  born  of  sorrow,  like  sorrow  was  true,*' 

IS  compelled  to  take  to  him — what? — a 
wife  ?  Oh,  no ;  don't  desecrate  the  name  I 
a  partner  slave*factor,  with  whom,  fulfill- 
ing his  master's,  not  his  maker  s  law,  to 
make  more  base  tradition  of  his  bands. 
Said  we  not  well,  they  dare  not  teach  him 
Christianity  ? 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect,  that  the 
fierce  spirit,  engendered  by  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  irresponsible  power,  and 
fostered  by  the  daily  and  hourly  infliction 
of  torments,  should  be  limited  in  its  ope- 
ration to  the  objects  of  the  demoralizing 
relation  in  which  it  takes  its  rise.  Accord- 
ingly, we  learn  from  authorities  now  be- 
fore us  (all  of  them  American,)  that  the 
same  distempered  passions,  that  embitter 
the  existence  of  the  negro,  deform  the 
social  system  of  his  masters,  and  manifest 
themselves  in  lightly  provoked  and  fre- 
quently recurring  deeds  of  blood.  Shall 
we  be  called  superstitious  if  we  suggest, 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Great  Disposer 
is  vindicated  by  a  more  striking  retribu- 
tion there  ?  We  have  already  borrowed 
from  the  logic  of  one  rev.  gentleman ; 
that  however  was  the  unassisted  produce 
of  his  own  proper  brain.  Let  us  see  the 
wisdom  that  is  in  many  heads  1 

The  Charleston  Baptist  Association, 
consisting  of  500,000  members,  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  so  recently  as  the  year  1835.  It 
contains  the  following  succinct  and  satis- 
factory exposition  : — <'  The  question  (of 
slavery),  it  is  believed,  is  purely  one  of 
political  economy.    It  amountSy  in  effect. 


to  this,~\vhether  the  operatives  of  a  coun- 
try shall  be  bought  and  sold,  and  them- 
selves become  property,  as  in  this  state ; 
or  whether  they  shall  be  hirelings,  and 
their  labour  only  become  property,  as  io 
some  other  states.'*  It  amounts  exactly  to 
that,  with  one  small  but  important  addi- 
tion, viz.,  the  change  of  the  salesmaster ! 
an  addition  which  those  rev.  mystifiers  of 
plain  words — ^these  darken ers  of  counsel, 
would  soon  understand,  if,  instead  of  be- 
ing themselves  the  venders  of  impious  ca- 
joleries, to  a  people  whose  practices  dis- 
honour their  divine  Master,  they  were 
driven  by  traders  to  the  mart,  warranted 
sound  for  all  their  repletion,  and  sold  to 
those  who  would  compel  them,  for  hard 
fare  and  harder  usage,  to  do  more  work 
than  they  now  give  for  good  annual  sti- 
pends. To  what  cause  are  we  to  refer  the 
startling  stupidity  of  this  extract  ?  Are 
these  <*  cloud  compellers*'  lost  in  the 
mist  that  they  have  raised  ?  habituated 
to  deceive  and  cramp  the  understanding 
of  their  fellows,  have  they  retributively 
forfeited  their  own  ?  Or  are  we  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  voucher  of  the  general  pro- 
bity of  their  reverences,  that  they  are 
so  clumsy  at  a  lie  ? 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us  to  recount 
the  minutest  fractional  part  of  the  horrors 
of  this  accursed  traflic ;  had  we  both  at 
command,  we  should  hold  it  a  compro- 
mise of  sacred  principle  to  proceed.     We 
cannot  be  instrumental  to  fix  the  attention 
of  mankind  upon  the  incidents  of  slavery, 
lest  we  convey  the  notion  that  any  modi- 
fication— that  any  thing  short  of  its  total 
abolition,  would  satisfy  us.  No  change  can 
ever  reconcile  us  to  that  which  is  the 
curse  and  stigma  of  our  race.     Could  we 
stoop   to  temporize, — could  we,  for  one 
moment,  deign  to  abate  the  fulness  of  the 
negro's  righteous  claim?  We  return  to  the 
testimonies  that  have  been  borne  to  his 
qualities  by  ministers  and  laymen,  who 
have  not  betrayed  their  faith.    Mr.  Caul- 
kius,  who  spent  eleven  years  in  North  Caro- 
lina, testifies  their  sufierings  from  personal 
observation.     '<!  have  heard,"   he  says, 
*<  some  of  them  in  their  huts  before  daylight 
praying  in  their  simple  broken  language  ; 
telling  their  heavenly  Father  of  their  trials, 
in  the  following  and  similar  language :— > 

"  Fader  in  Heaven,  look  upon  de  p«or 
slave,  dat  have  de  work  to  do  all  dr  daj 
long ;  dat  can't  have  the  time  to  pray  onlj 
in  de  night ;  and  then  massa  must  not 
know  it.  Fader  I  have  mercy  on  master 
and  missus*    Fader,  when  shall  poor  alare 
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get  thro*  the  world !  When  will  death 
come,  and  the  poor  slave  get  to  Heaven  ?" 
*'  Fader  bless  de  white  man  dat  come  to 
hear  de  slave  pray;  bless  his  family."-^ 
Well  might  he  ask, — "  Is  the  ear  of  the 
Most  High  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  the 
slave  ?**  Take  now  the  brief  but  emphatic 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Maulton  :— 
"  Many  of  them  have  such  exalted  views 
of  freedom,  that  it  is  hard  work  for  the 
masters  to  whip  them  into  brutes;  that  is, 
to  subdue  their  noble  spirits.*'  Shall  we, 
with  testimonies  like  these  before  us, — 
shall  we  think  of  the  composition  of  their 
rights  ?  If  we  be  men— if  we  be  worthy 
of  brotherhood  with  them,  these  affecting 
attestations  to  their  simple  virtues,  will  steel 
us  in  their  cause. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  world's  hu- 
manity could  be  satisfied  by  compromise ; 
does  it  strike  any  body  to  say  what  kind  or 
amount  of  mitigation  it  should  accept  ? 
Would  it  be  a  reconciling  improvement  to 
admit  the  testimony  of  the  negro,  in  trials 
between  black  and  white?  Let  us  consi- 
der to  what  amount  this  would  prove  a 
practical  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  slave  I  What  would  the  admission  of 
slave  evidence  avail,  while  the  Judges,  the 
jurors,  the  magistrates — while  every  body 
is  a  slave  holder,  that,  either  commission- 
ed, or  uncommissioned,  takes  any  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws  ? 

Under  the  formal  concession  of  the  right, 
the  evidence  of  the  negro  would  be  prac- 
tically as  inoperative  for  justice  as  before. 
The  objection  to  his  competency  would 
be  transferred  to  his  credibility,  and  what 
orthodox  kidnapper  would  cheapen  the 
evidence  of  a  chartered  white  skin,  in 
competition  with  the  assertion  of  a  slave  ? 
What  efficacy  could  we  expect  to  see  con- 
ferred upon  negro  testimony  by  men  who 
declare  that  the  law  that  now  excludes  it, 
is  the  essence  of  the  terror  by  which  they 
hold  him  in  his  bonds  ?  But  if  this  would 
not  give  the  African  a  security  against  the 
merciless  caprices  of  his  owner,  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  oppressive  incidents, 
who  can  point  out  what  modification  of  the 
system  will  ?  Take  it,  that  all  the  '<  kind 
promises"  that  are  put  forward  as  remov- 
ing its  criminality  were  performed — that 
all  the  **  good  intentions'*  that  are  alleged 
to  humanize  it,  were  carried  out,  would 
all  this  satisfy  ?  Should  we  then  feel,  that 
the  race  that  have  been  200  years  ex- 
cluded from  every  human  right,  had,  at 
last,  obtained  reparation  for  those  centu- 
ries of  wron^iB  ?    No  I  emphatically,  no* 


Though  the  reeking  lash  were,  from  this 
moment  forward,  to  hang  up  disiued— « 
though  the  conjugal  tie  were  respected-— 
and  juries  brought  to  make  '<true  deliver- 
ance*' upon  the  evidence  of  the  slaves- 
unreconciled  we  would  wage  out  this  war. 
We  should  hold,  that  nothing  was  done, 
while  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the 
bondsman  was  withheld.  The  very  for- 
bearance of  the  tormentor  we  should  hold 
wrongful,  because  it  implied  the  right  to 
strike. 

The  friends  of  abolition  have  assailed 
slavery  successively,  in  all  its  strong  holds. 
They  have  examined  the  detestable  evil  on 
every  side  ;  searched  it  in  every  shape  of 
connection  with  the  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
mankind.    They  were  not  long,  however, 
in  discovering,  that  it  is  not  upon  such 
grounds  that  battle  with  the  master  could 
be  fought.     They  have,    therefore,  con- 
formed to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
substituted  for  these  arguments,   which, 
with  sordid  spirits,  would  be  more  likely 
to  prevail.    They  have  shewn,  by  undeni- 
able inference,  that  slave  labour  is  far  more 
expensive  than  cultivation  by  free  hands. 
One  source  of  expenditure  connected  with 
the  former,  the  apologists — rather  the  de- 
fenders of  the  system,  put  forward  anxi- 
ously, because  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
their  humanity — ^namely,  the  medical  care 
bestowed  upon  the  slaves.    That  this  is  no 
inconsiderable  item,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  authenticated  fact,  that  many  proprie* 
tors  have,  upon  due  comparison  of  profit 
and  loss,  relinquished  this  humane  provi- 
sion altogether,  finding  it  cheaper  to  lose 
*'  the  hands*'  that  are  enfeebled  by  over- 
work, than  to  pay  the  doctor  the  price  of 
their  care.     But  this  is  only  a  single  item ; 
the  cost  of  slave  labour  is  made  up  of 
many ;  and  the  whole  amount  is  augmented 
largely   by  the   unproductiveness  of  the 
system,  despite  of  all  that  cruelty  can  do 
to  extort  the  utmost  labour  that  the  human 
constitution  will  allow.   President  Cooper, 
of  South   Carolina,   amongst  a  thousand 
others,  attests  this  fact  in  the  following 
words,  which  we  quote,  not  because  had 
the  result  of  compubory  labour  been  dif« 
ferent,  we  should  have  drawn  any  inference 
from  it  favourable  to  the  system  we  con- 
demn; not  because  we  should  esteeni  it 
any  mitigation  of  its  revolting  criminality, 
that  the  wretched  captive  made  an  elec- 
tion between  different  kinds  of  torment ;  but 
purely  to  show,  in  addition  to  its  amount, 
its  downright  wantonness  of  crime.  **  Slave 
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labour/'  says  our  autboritji  <<  is  undoubt- 
edly the  dearest  kind  of  labour.  The 
usual  work  of  a  field  hand  is  barely  two- 
thirds  of  what  a  white  day  labourer,  at 
usual  wages,  would  perform ;  this  is  the 
outside  ;  nothing  will  justify  slave  labour 
in  point  of  economy,  but  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  which  incapacitates  a 
white  man  from  labouring  in  the  summer 
time  on  the  rich  lands  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  places  merely  agricultural, 
as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  In« 
diana,  Missouri,  slave  labour  is  entirely 
unprofitable.  It  is  even  so  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia."  Mr.  Caulamb,  an  eminent 
engineer,  having  had  many  opportunities, 
Touches  for  the  truth  of  the  computation — 
**  That  field  slaves  do  only  between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  the  work  dispatched  by  re- 
luctant French  soldiers,  and  probably  not 
more  than  a  third  of  what  these  very  slaves 
would  do  if  urged  by  their  own  interest'* 
We  shall  adduce  the  confirmatory  evidence 
of  one  more  witness,  again  solemnly  pro- 
testing against  being  supposed  guilty  of 
resting  the  issue  here.  We  have  compared 
the  productive  labour  of  the  enslaved 
negro  with  that  of  the  free  white — let  us 
BOW  compare  the  black  population  with 
themselves.  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Prescod,  a 
delegate  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention, 
and  editor  of  the  Barbadoes  Liberal,  says, 
"Throughout  the  colonies  the  efiectual 
power  of  the  labourer  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  his  emancipation,  and  he  can 
now  do  double,  and  occasionally  treble  the 
quantity  of  work  which  he  was  thought 
capable  of  doing  while  a  slave."  Such  is 
the  energy  that  freedom  brings!  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  facts,  corroborated  by 
a  host  of  witnesses,  and  attesting  the  dimi- 
nution of  bodily  vigour  commensurately 
with  the  sinking  of  the  heart,  these  whole- 
sale dealers  in  bodies,  whose  humanity 
they  deny,  and  souls  which  they  peril  their 
own  to  render  less  divine,  continue  the 
atrocious  trafiic,  nay  more,  not  only  do 
they  enslave  the  African  upon  the  prepos- 
terous ground  of  superiority,  to  which 
the  barbarous  use  they  make  of  power, 
negatives  their  claim ;  but,  as  if  they  were 
made  retributive  instruments  of  their  own 
utter  confusion,  should  a  free  woman  be- 
come the  wife  of  an  enslaved  man,  she, 
that  favoured  one,  untinged  with  the  hue 
of  incapacity,  and  bearing  no  warrant  of 
enthralmen't  in  her  blood — she  becomes 
the  property  of  her  husband's  owner,  by 
vjrtue — hear  it,  ye  Christians  I — of  the 
contemned  and  outraged  ordinance  of  Him 


who  made  <<  the  twain  one  flesh.**  Nau- 
seated with  the  contemplation  of  this  ex- 
ecrable system ;  loathing  its  blasphemy,  its 
lies,  its  blood,  we  turn  to  man,  wherever 
he  preserves,  unstooped,  the  dignity  of  his 
place  in  the  creation  ;  wherever  he  keeps 
alive,  by  his  heart,  the  recollection  of  man's 
duty  and  man's  hope;  wherever  be  blesses 
a  bounteous  Maker  for  his  **  creation,  his 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this 
life;*'  to  pledge  himself  before  heaven  and 
earth  that  this  atrocious  system  shall  not 
last 

But  while  we  summon  in  this  sacred 
cause  every  man,  in  every  land,  who  is 
bound  with  us  by  the  obligation  of  our  com- 
mon faith,  to  spread  abroad  over  this  fair 
world  its  Maker's  praise ;  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  the  glorious  task  of  instilling 
knowledge,  and  infusing  comfort  wherever 
there  is  darkness  of  mind,  or  depression  of 
heart  We  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
some  to  whom  we  can  address  ourselves 
with  assurance  that  in  their  breasts  our 
call  will  meet  ready  response.  In  the  land 
in  which  this  reeking  idol  is  set  up,  are  to 
be  found  many,  whose  fathers,  spuming 
the  degradation  that  bigot  intolerance 
would  have  imposed  on  them  in  their  na- 
tive land,  and  not  discerning  the  advent 
of  that  morning  which  is  now  fast  mellowing 
into  day,  broke  the  strong  ties  that  bound 
them  to  her,  and  sought  repose  and  free- 
dom on  another  shore.  Have  they  lost 
the  spirit  of  their  sires  ?  Confidently,  we 
say  no  1  That  love  of  justice  which,  in 
the  breasts'of  those  wanderers,  could  drown 
all  other  love ;  that  passion  which  drove, 
them  to  gaze  upon  her  countless  charms 
and,  having  filled  high  the  springs  of  sor- 
rowful remembrance,  to  bless  and  leave 
her ;  that  love,  that  passion,  still  has  life  in 
them. 

Sons  of  our  soil,  the  exiled — our  bre- 
thren, still,  "  in  language,  faith  and  blood** 
— ^to  you  we  commend  the  slave.  In  the 
land  which  has  been  a  city  of  refuge  to 
your  race,  three  millions  of  the  human  fa- 
mily drag  out  their  life  in  chains.  In  that 
land,  arbitrary  power,  multiplying  the 
means  of  human  misery  that  cast  your 
fathers  out,  fulfils  its  pledge.  Men — call 
them  so— dishonour  human  kind,  labo- 
riously *^  subdue  their  noble  spirits,"  and, 
with  **  hard  work,"  they  "  whip  them  into 
brutes."  Do  you  require  incitement  to 
espouse  the  sufferer's  cause  ?  To  his  ap- 
pealing wrongs  the  overshadowing  hand  of 
Him  who  succours  the  poor  and  needy,  has 
added  a  new  incentive  m  the  facility  of  hia 
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redreM.  Moral  energy  has  arisen  amongst 
men  to  claim  its  own,  and  the  sword  is  no 
longer  the  arbiter  of  right.  Look  back 
upon  the  cradle  of  your  own  race,  and  say, 
"  How  is  the  sceptre  of  the  ungodly  bro- 
ken, and  his  kingdom  passed  away.*'  Yet, 
to  fling  down  the  idol  of  ascendancy,  and 
to  establish  man  in  his  own  right,  it  cost 
not  here  a  human  life.  The  warfare  of 
our  country  was  waged  by  moral  means 
alone,  and  when,  in  the  moment  of  her 
triumph,  she  stood  forth  redeemed,  Free- 
dom, inured  to  sanguinary  rites,  started, 
to  find  her  charter  was  not  red.  These 
means  of  conquest  you  have  in  your  power. 
In  the  country  of  your  adoption  you  have 
attained  station  and  respect;  use  them  for 
the  redemption  of  the  slave ;  crying  as  the 
corruption  is,  the  leaven  hath  not  leavened 
the  whole  mass.  In  the  new  world  are 
thousands   whose    moral   constitution  is 


worthy  of  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  clime;  with  such 
make  strong  alliance  against  oppression. 
You  have  civil  franchises  ;  the  negro  claims 
choir  shelter  at  your  hands.  Shall  a  time 
come  when  the  sounds  of  infliction  shall 
not  revolt  you  ?  when  the  cry  of  the  suf- 
ferer shall  find  no  access  to  your  hearts? 
Heaven  forbid  I  In  the  name  of  man 
writhing  in  the  grasp  of  power,  wherever 
its  iron  hand  could  flx ;  by  that  mysterious 
power  by  which  the  throb  of  the  stricken 
heart  is  communicated  to  thousands  who 
felt  not  theblow;the  seas  divide,  the  moun- 
tains rise  between,  but  we  call  upon  youy 
amid  the  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,  that 
should  pot  grow  familiar  to  your  sense,  to 
keep  alive  in  your  souls  the  home  instinct 
of  liberty — ^that  hate  of  wrong  that  drove 
your  fathers  from  their  native  land. 
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It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satfsfao- 
tion  that  we  sit  down  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  the  Citizen  to  the  vo- 
lume which  now  lies  before  us,  constitut- 
ing the  first  part  of  an  elementary  system 
of  chemistry,  by  the  able  Professor  of  Na- 
tural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  sort  by  an  Irishman,  and  issu- 
ing from  the  Irish  press ;  and,  desirous  as 
we  were  (for  both  of  those  reasons)  to  hail 
its  appearance,  we  must  confess,  it  was  not 
without  some  degree  of  apprehension  that 
we  commenced  the  perusal  of  it^  lest  we 
should  feel  it  our  duty  to  speak  unfavour- 
ably of  a  work  which,  we  trust,  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  a  series  of  class  books  from 
the  Irish  press,  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
professors  of  whom  our  metropolis  may 
justly  be  proud.  We  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  far  in  the  volume,  before  we  be- 
came thoroughly  convinced  that  our  fears 
were  groundless,  and  we  can,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  recommend  the  work  to 


the  student  of  chemistry,  as  admirably  cal- 
culated to  lead  him  to  a  general  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  that 
rapidly  progressive  department  of  science. 
The  style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  ex- 
amples which  are  given  to  illustrate  such 
formulae  as  were  necessary,  are  eenerally 
made  to  convey  much  useful  inrormation 
on  other  points,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  remove  any  diflSculty  which  the  stu- 
dent might  feel  in  interpreting  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

The  present  pan  contains  the  first  ten 
chapters,  and  embraces  an  account  of  the 
forces  of  Gravity,  Cohesive  and  Chemical 
Affinity,  together  with  the  Properties  of 
Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  those  forces ;  a  short  but  excel- 
lent chapter  on  Chemical  Nomenclaturey 
with  a  full  account  of  the  Laws  of  Combi- 
nation, the  Atomic  Theory,  and  the  va- 
rious modifications  of  our  theoretical  views, 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent 
discoveries  of  the  relations  between  the 


*  '*  Elements  of  Cbemistry,"  including  the  most  recent  difcoveries  and  spplications  of  the 
Science  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robert  J.  Kane,  M.D.,  ^f  .R.  I.  A.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Pbiloeopby  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothccaxies' Hall  of 
Ireland,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  German  Pharmacuetical  Society,  &€.  &c. 

Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith ;  Longmaa  and  Co.^  and  Simpkins  and  Co.,  London  $  Mackchen  and 
Stswsrt,  Edinbtugb.    1840. 
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apecifie  heats  of  bodies  and  their  chemical 
equivalents,  and  of  the  law  of  deBnite 
electro- chemical  decomposition. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  the  work  needs 
only  to  be  known  to  be  fully  appreciated 
as  it  deserves,  we  abstain  from  alluding 
more  particularly  to  many  other  subjects 
of  great  interest,  which  our  author  has 
succeeded  in  divesting  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  too  often  involved,  as  an  in- 
stance  of  which,  we  may  refer  to  the  sec- 
tion on  crystallization,  and  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  few  extracts,  which,  we  trust, 
(though  selected  hastily)  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  justify  us  in  the  favourable  opi- 
oion  we  have  expressed. 

The  following  passage  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  general  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
the  style : — 

^  '*  The  impretsion  of  light  was  at  one  time  con. 
aidered  to  m  oroduced  by  a  series  of  exceedingly 
minute  particles,  of  a  peculiar  substance,  emana- 
ting from  the  sun  and  rrom  burning  and  luminous 
booies,  and  which  stiike  upon  the  eve.  This  idea 
has  been,  however,  now  almost  totally  abandoned, 
and  all  the  phenomena  are  considered  to  arise  from 
the  vibrations  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  me- 
dium, thrown  into  waves  by  luminous  bodies  of 
every  kind,  and  which,  filling  all  space,  and  being 
diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  most  solid 
bodies,  and  occupying  the  spaces  between  their 
more  substAntial  molecules,  transmits  and  modi- 
fies  these  vibrations,  and  confers  upon  substances 
transparency  or  opacity,  colour,  and  all  other  pro* 
perties  of  acting  upon  light  which  fliey  may  pos- 


"  This  medium,  or  luminiferous  ether,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  supposcfd  capable  of  vibrating  in  waves 
of  different  lengths,  and  from  this  difference  in 
length  of  wave  arises  the  difference  of  colour  of 
the  light  produced.  The  shortest  wave  produces 
violet,  the  least  refrangible  light;  the  longest 
wave,  red,  the  most  refrangible  light :  the  length 
of  the  wave  being,  in  all  cases,  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  refrangibility  of  the  light.  The  im. 
pression  of  the  different  colours  arises,  therefore, 
precisely  as  the  impression  of  different  sounds  is 
produced,  by  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
waves  in  the  vibrating  air;  the  shortest  wave,  in 
eound,  giving  the  highest  note,  and,  in  light,  giving 
the  violet  colour.  The  actual  length  of  these 
waves  of  light  is  extremely  small;  for  violet  light 
there  are  57,490  in  an  inch,  for  red,  89,180,  the 
average  of  the  different  colours  being  50,000,  and 
hence  in  white  IIrIu  there  acts  upon  the  eye  in 
every  second  610,000000,000000  luminiferous 
vibrations.*' 

*<  The  rays  of  light  derive  some  of  their  most 
remarkable  properties  from  the  principle,  that  the 
vibrations  are  accomplished  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  Thus,  it  we 
conceive  aray  of  light,  moving  from  north  to  routh, 
the  little  vibrations  which  constitute  it  are  effected 
in  a  direction  east  or  west,  and  in  every  other  di- 
rection equally  perpendicular  to  its  path ;  and  or- 
dinary light  is  characterized  by  the  fact,  that  its 
vibrations  are  accomplished  in  every  imaginable 
plane.    If  we  reduce  thesa  vibratory  movements 


to  a  single  plane,  the  light  becomes  polarized,^and 
is,  then,  in  the  condition  for  dissecring  the  interior 
of  crystallized  bodies,  and  exhibiting  the  beautiful 
illustrations  of  their  structure,  that  have  been 
already  noticed.  But  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
away  from  our  proper  subject,  to  enter  into  the  de- 
scription ot  polarizing  apparstus,  or  even^  of  its 
principles,  in  detail,  as  the  indication  just  given  of 
Its  nature  is  suflicient. 

^<  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
important  principle  of  the  theory  of  waves  is,  that 
two  portions  of  light  may  act  on  each  other  so  as 
to  interfere  and  produce  darkness*  though  at 
another  point  they  may  form  light  of  double  briU 
liancv.  To  effect  thii*,  it  is  onljr  necessarv  they 
should  be  in  opposite  states  of  vibration,  that  is, 
whilst  the  waves  of  one  ray  should  be  rising  op, 
those  of  the  other  should  be  falling  do%vn :  Uiese 
motions  then  compensate  each  other,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  same  as  if  no  vibratory  motion  bad  ex- 
isted, that  is,  if  no  light  had  arrived  at  the  poinu 
where  the  rays  met.  It  is  only,  however,  when 
one  of  the  simple  coloured  lighu  is  employed  that 
actual  blackness  occurs,  by  the  mutual  destruction 
of  the  ravs :  if  white  light  be  used  there  is  produ- 
ced a  brilliant  series  of  prismatic  colours  ;  for  at 
the  moment  when  the  red  light  is  destroyed,  the 
remaining  blue  and  yellow  form  a  bright  green; 
when  the  yellow  is  destroyed,  the  redand  blue  pro- 
duce a  purple.  Cases  of  this  kind  of  interference 
are  extremely  common  ;  it  is  thus  that  the  co* 
loured  rings  of  cry/«tals,  and  the  colours  of  tbe 
soap  bubble  or  oil  film  are  produced.  Tbe  bril- 
liancy of  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  lustre  of  many 
minerals,  as  of  labradorite,  arise  from  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  portions  of  light  which  after  reflec- 
tion thus  act  on  each  other.*' 

In  speaking  of  the  Circular  Polarization 
of  Light,  we  have  an  excellent  example  of 
our  author's  happy  method  of  giving  addi- 
tional iuterest  to  science,  by  shewing  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  useful  arts,  under 
circumstances  where  we  might  least  of  all 
expect  to  find  such  a  connection  between 
them  :— 

**  In  cases,  therefore,  where  bodies  exhibit  this 
action  upon  light,  their  power  of  rotation  becomes 
an  important  numerical  fact  in  their  descriptions, 
and  it  may  be  measured  by  the  angle  through 
which  a  certain  thickness  of  the  body  Is  capable 
of  moving  the  plnne  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of 
homogeneous  light,  such  as  the  pure  red,  given  by 
glass  coloured  by  sub-oxide  of  copper,  and  the  di* 
rection  of  rotation  is  expressed  by  an  arrow,  turned 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  acxsording  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  tbe  analysing  crystal  revolve  to  tbe 
one  or  the  other  side.  This  property  is  beaati- 
full^  applied  to  tqtce  the  changes  which  occur 
during  the  saccharine  fermentation ;  a  aolittion  of 
starch  possesses  a  liigh  4- power,  but  it  gradually 
changes  into  the  sugar  of  grapes,  the  rotative 
power  of  which  is  H*-  Hence,  the  action  of  the 
starch,  when  fermentation  hais  commenced,  ra- 
pidly diminishes,  until,  there  is  so  much  sugar 
formed,  that  the  4-  and  — 1>  exactlj  balance,  and 
the  solution  Is  totally  without  action  upon  a  po- 
larized ray ;  after  that,  the  quantity  of  sugar  still 
increasing,  the  rotation  becomes  — 1>  and  increases 
until  all  the  starch  has  been  decomposed.  With 
such  a  solution,  knowing  the  total  quantity  of 
starch  originally  dissolve^  the  aeasnre  of  its  io« 
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Utive  power  enables  the  qimntity  of  sugar  present  1 
to  be  at  once  calculated.  The  juices  of  plants  , 
which  contain  sugar,  as  the  beet- root,  the  maple, 
the  sugar  cane,  may  be  eaactly  valued  by  a  simple 
determination  of  their  rotative  power,  compared 
with  their  specific  gravities.  Th»  property  of  the 
circular  polarization  of  a  ray  of  liglit,  which  nt  the 
first  aspect  might  appear  so  far  removed  from  pro- 
per chemical  enquiry,  or  useful  application,  be- 
comes thus  an  instrument  from  which  the  distiller 
or  sugar  boiler  may  every  day  derive  advantage." 

Again,  we  find,  in  his  account  of  the 
Daguerrotype,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
prtwiical  invitation  to  study  the  most  re- 
condite properties  of  heat  and  light,  from 
their  association  with  a  beautiful  art  in  the 
former  case,  and  in  the  latter,  from  the 
simple  explanation  which  they  afford  of  na- 
tural phenomena : — 

*'  The  physical  independence  of  solar  light  and 
heat  was  beautifi]]]^  shown  by  Melloni,  who  using 
quarts  and  black  mica,  perfectly  opaque,  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  rock  salt  n^ade  perfectly  opaque  by 
soot  upon  the  other,  obtained  radiant  heat  of  all 
refrangibiliUes,  totally  free  from  light;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  combining  a  plate  of  alum  with  a 
glass  ooloured  green  by  oxide  of  copper,  he  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  beam  of  light,  which,  when  con- 
centrated by  a  lens  upon  the  most  delicate  ther- 
moscope  he  could  apply,  exhibited  no  trace  of  any 
heating  power  whatsoever, 

"  An  interesting  property  of  radiant  heat,  and 
one  which  shows  the  remarkable  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  light,  in  a  very  evident  nuinner,  is, 
that  the  heat  may  change  its  degree  of  refrangibi- 
lity,  and  hence  if  it  be  vibrations,  one  wave  may 
break  up  into  several,  or  several  smaller  waves 
may  unite  to  form  one.  Tne  light  of  the  sun,  de- 
piived  of  all  the  more  refrangible  rays,  by  passage 
through  a  plate  of  alum,  may  be  received  on  a 
blackened  surface,  the  temperature  of  which  will 
be  thus  elevated,  and  which,  in  turn,  will  become 
a  sotirce  of  radiant  heat.  But  the  heat,  so  radia- 
ted, is  foimd  to  have  totally  changed  its  properties, 
it  can  no  longer  pass  through  alum :  it  nas  passed 
from  the  state  of  heat  of  the  lowest  to  the  state  of 
heat  of  the  highest  refrangibility.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  most  refrangible  rays  emanating  from'a  source 
at  212^  be  concentrated  by  a  rock-salt  lens,  and 
brought  to  act  on  a  small  surface,  they  may  raise 
the  tcmperatiu'e  of  this  surface  above  212^,  and 
radiate  from  thence  in  a  less  refrangible  condition 


than  before.  The  parallel  case  to  this  has  never 
been  found  with  lignt.  Red  light  has  never  lieen 
changed  into  blue,  or  violet  into  orange,  and  there 
must  be  in  the  physical  theory  of  radiant  heat  some 
general  principle  of  so  high  an  order,  that  the 
physical  optics  of  the  present  day  is  but  a  particu- 
lar  ca<«e  of  it. 

<*  This  change  of  radiant  heat  from  one  degree 
of  refrangibility  to  another,  occura  in  nature  very 
often,  and  is  the  cource  of  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. Thus  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  being 
of  low  refrangibility  from  their  intensely  heated 
source,  is  transmitted  easily  by  ice  or  snow ;  and 
hence  a  layer  of  snow  upon  a  tield,  exposed  even 
to  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun,  is  but  slowly 
melted :  if,  however,  a  dark-coloured  object,  as  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  be  laid  upon  the  surface,  it  ab- 
sorbs the  solar  heat,  and  becoming  a  source  of 
radiation  of  heat  of  great  refrangibility,  which  the 
snow  absorbs  completely,  this  is  melted  under  the 
stick,  whi  .  sinks,  and  gradually  disappean  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  earlier  melting  of  snow 
upon  the  branches  and  round  the  stems  of  plants, 
which  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  a  kind  of  na- 
tural warmth  belonging  to  the  living  vegetable, 
arises  from  this  merely  physical  converaion." 

We  might  refer  also  to  pages  212,  286, 
293,  and  numerous  other  passages  in  this 
volume,  to  exemplify  how  well  our  author 
has  served  science^  by  shewing  that,  so  far 
from  the  true  philosopher  looking  down  on 
the  useful  arts  as  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
he  never  feels  so  much  admiration  for  the 
pure  truths  which  it  is  his  object  to  inves- 
tigate, as  when  their  discovery  leads  him 
to  the  means  of  conferring  the  greatest  be- 
nefits on  his  fellow-creatures. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  we  look 
forward  to  the  publication  of  the  second 
part,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month, 
with  the  conviction  that  it  will  fully  sus- 
tain the  high  character  which  the  author 
has  long  possessed,  and  that  these  re- 
marks are  to  be  considered  only  as  de- 
scribing, generally,  our  impression  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  executed.  We  reserve  a  more 
complete  and  detailed  examination  of  its 
contents,  for  the  opportunity  which  the 
publication  of  the  second  part  will  afford. 
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AN    ADVENTURE    IN    GREECE. 


BEING   A   PASSAGE   FROM   THE  JOURNALS   OF  S.    A.,    ESQ. 


I  HAVE  been  a  traveller  from  my  infancy^ 
nay,  for  that  matter,  I  have  been  a  tra- 
veller before  I  saw  the  light  of  our  earthly 
planet,  as  I  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  on  board  of  an  India- 
man,  fresh  from  China,  of  which  my  fa- 
ther was  captain  and  part  owner,  and  my 
mother  a  passen^^er.  I  was  christened  at 
St.  Helena,  and  after  discharging  cargo, 
my  sire  again  shipped  me,  my  mother,  and 
other  materials,  for  Boston,  in  which  cele- 
brated city  I  spent  my  first  birth-day.  I 
know  not  if  the  love  of  travel  thus  early 
begun  became  part  of  my  heritage ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  love  of  constant 
change  certainly  became  part  of  my  na- 
ture. As  under  its  fantastic  influence, 
I  have  visited  many  strange  lauds,  and 
witnessed  some  strange  scenes,  I  have  at 
last  grown  weary  of  keeping  my  own  coun- 
sel, and  now,  under,  1  dare  say,  the  same 
influence  which  has  of  late  induced  so 
many  modest,  but  excellent  writers  to  in- 
troduce to  the  public  their  traits,  pencil- 
lings,  tours,  sketches,  and  soforth,  I  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  doing  as  they 
have  done,  if  not  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, at  least  with  similar  aspirations  after 
it. 

I  must  confessi  however,  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  I  have  found  much  easier  to 
project  than  perform,  as  well  from  a  na- 
tural and  constitutional  indolence  of  dispo- 
sition, as  from,  not  want  of  materials,  but 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  them.  In 
truth,  upon  referring  to  my  many  journals, 
when  I  perceive  the  strange  jumble  of 
places  and  positions  there  jotted  down,  I 
have  more  than  once  given  up  the  matter 
in  despair;  begging  ray  reader  to  ex- 
cuse the  egotism,  if  I  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  my  task,  that  result 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  anxiety  of  ano- 
ther, rather  than  my  own. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  launch 
my  little  bark  upon  the  world  of  waters, 
and  my  first  venture  leads  me  to  the  land 
of  hero  and  demigod — of  long  suffering, 
but  ever  glorious  Greece — whose  miseries 
I  have  mourned  over,  whose  hospitality  1 
have  partaken  of,  and  in  whose  regenera- 
tion no  one  can  more  sincerely  rejoice. 


Let  me  state,  moreover,  that  as,  in  my 
various  <<  passages,"  I  have  endeavoured 
to  increase  their  interest  by  weaving  therein 
incidents  which  moved  me  at  the  time; 
there  is  still  not  one  of  them  which  is  in 
substance  exaggerated,  although,  to  snit 
public  taste,  I  may  have  given  it  a  colour- 
mg  which,  with  all  my  pains,  may  unfor- 
tunately chance  to  be  cast  by  as  over- 
charged, and,  therefore,  undervalued. 

It  has  been  whispered,  that  when  the 
present  Queen  of  Greece  accepted  the 
hand  of  King  Otho,  his  majesty  owed  the 
preference  rather  to  the  love  she  bore  the 
country  over  which  he  was  called  to  rule, 
and  her  eager  desire  to  visit  it,  than  to  any 
personal  predeliction  for  her  Bavarian 
lover.  Without  having  so  bright  a  prize 
to  gain  by  giving  way  to  my  desire,  I  con- 
fess, willingly,  that  even  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  archduchess  could  never  have 
more  eagerly  wished  to  visit  that  classical 
region  thim  I  did,  or  have  rejoiced  more 
when  circumstances  enabled  her  to  put  her 
wishes  into  execution. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed what  the  nature  of  my  sensations 
was,  when,  with  Homer  in  my  hand, 
Themistocles  and  Thermopylae  in  my  head, 
and  a  thousand  glorious  associations  beat- 
ing at  my  heart,  I  entered  the  basin  of  the 
Pireeus,  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  in  a 
light  Greek  caique,  manned  by  a  capitano 
and  four  sailors,  who,  with  their  Grecian 
outline  of  feature,  and  picturesque  dresses, 
enabled  me  to  keep  my  imagination  to  the 
full  on  the  half  classical  half  romantic 
stretch,  as  I  approached  the  modern  capi- 
tal and  ancient  receptacle  of  all  that  was 
chivalrous  and  charming  in  Greece. 

I  had  hired  the  boat  in  which  I  sate  at 
Scio,  at  which  island  I  had  been  dropped 
by  my  own  desire  by  the  skipper  of  a 
Dutch  sloop,  trading  te  Smyrna.  Having 
there  spent  some  time  on  a  visit  at  the 
hospitable,  most  hospitable  home  of  my 
friend  and  fellow-countryman,  C  ,  on 
leaving  him,  I  determined  to  make  Scio  my 
intermediate  station  between  Smyrna  and 
Athens,  although  very  much  against  my 
friend's  advice  and  wishes. 

He  was  right,  for  the  sake  of  humanity^ 
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in  wishing  me  io  avoid  it ;  for,  much  as  I 
had  heard  of  Turkish  cruelty  in  general, 
and  of  its  unhesitating  exercise  of  it  on 
these  unfortunate  islanders  in  particular ; 
still,  with  all  my  acquired  knowledge,  my 
fears,  my  detestation,  never  could  my 
imagination  have  presumed  to  picture  to 
itself  the  horrid  ingenuity  with  which  it 
had  here  exhibited  itself.  Tourist  and 
traveller  have  told  the  tale  of  its  sack  and 
massacre — told  it  feelingly  and  well — but 
no  one  can  properly  appreciate  the  suffer- 
ings, or  feel  for  the  sufferers,  who  has  not 
stood,  as  I  did,  on  the  site  of  that  city 
which  peaceful  industry  had  raised,  and 
savage  barbarity  had  destroyed. 

Can  I  describe  it  ?  I  stood  among  a 
mass  of  ruins,  not  with  the  hoar  of  anti- 
quity to  consecrate  them,  but  evidencing, 
by  the  violence  which  must  have  been 
used,  the  more  than  infernal  malignity 
which  directed  it.  The  walls  of  houses  (I 
should  rather  call  them  palaces)  bhickened 
and  battered  by  cannon  and  shell ;  the  shop 
of  the  artificer,  with  its  front  driven  in  or 
torn  away,  and  its  interior  gutted  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  very  wantonness  of  outrage; 
the  church,  with  its  tesselated  floors  torn 
up,  its  altars  destroyed,  and  its  walls 
streaked  with  blood.  No;  I  have  wit- 
nessed desolation  and  misery  in  many 
forms,  but  so  long  as  Scio  and  its  fate  re- 
mains on  my  recollection,  so  long  will  all 
other  wretchedness  seem  weak  by  compa- 
rison— so  long  shall  I  curse  the  crescent, 
and  forswear  all  respect  for  the  power 
that  would  protect  it. 

A  day  sufficed  to  surfeit  me  with  a  scene 
80  abhorrent;  I  had  heard  much  of  its  in- 
land scenery,  but  I  was  sickened  and  sa- 
tisfied, and  af\er  spending  a  night,  wrapped 
in  my  cloak,  in  the  hovel  of  fL  patriarchal 
looking  old  man,  whose  son  ana  two  grand- 
sons had  been  murdered  before  his  eyes, 
and  whose  niece  and  grand -daughter  had 
been  torn  away,  and  were  even  now  in 
slavery-^1  was  delighted  the  next  morn- 
ing, on  walking  down  to  the  port,  to  meet 
with  my  light  caique,  bound  direct  for  the 
Pirreus,  and  to  feel  myself,  within  another 
hour,  gliding  from  a  place  which  had  sick- 
ened my  soul,  and  revolted  my  feelings. 

It  was  a  magnificent  morning,  as  we  shot 
into  the  long-famed  Athenian  harbour,  and 
when  we  had  furled  our  single  sail,  cast 
anchor,  and  sat  on  deck,  captaiu,  passen- 
ger, and  sailors,  to  our  morning  meal,  con- 
sisting of  coffee,  caviare,  bread  and  olives, 
provided  by  the  crew,  with  my  own  con- 
tribution of  a  flask  or  two  of  Ught  Greek 


winei  and  a  jar  of  sweetmeats,  my  spirits 
rose,  and  I  began  to  think  less  of  the  mi- 
sery I  had  left,  and  more  of  the  great  thea- 
tre of  heroic  events  before  me.  To  this 
change  the  laugh  and  good-humoured  ba- 
dinage of  my  associates  contributed — not 
that  i  understood  "a  word  of  their  language, 
with  the  exception  of  their  chief,  who 
spoke  the  lingua  Franca,  and  a  phrase  or 
two  of  Venetian  ;  but  their  air  and  man- 
ner, the  cheerfulness  of  their  demeanour, 
and  their  ardent  readiness  to  attend  to  my 
own  wants  and  comforts,  pleased  and  satis- 
fied me.  Then  came  their  gallant  and 
somewhat  rakish-looking  costume,  to  cap 
the  climax;  the  red  cloth  cap,  with  its 
long  dark  tassel  hanging  knowingly  over 
the  right  eye ;  their  parti-coloured  vests, 
fitted  tight  to  the  form,  and  without  a  col- 
lar; their  ample  trowsers,  tucked  beneath 
the  knee,  the  sash,  with  its  embroidered 
border,  and  the  ornamented  hafl  of  the 
sinister-looking  weapon  which  peeped  from 
its  folds — altogether,  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  my  meal,  and  settled  their  pecu- 
niary demands  on  me,  I  half  regretted 
leaving  their  trim  bark  and  pleasant  com- 
pany, to  set  my  foot  on  terra  firmay  even 
though  the  place  chosen  for  my  debarka- 
tion was  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  grave 
of  Themistocles  himself. 

I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
cent history  of  Athens,  to  be  disappointed 
at  my  first  view,  as  I  walked  thither  from 
the  Piraeus.  War,  time,  tyranny,  had  done 
their  work  upon  her;  this  I  knew,  and 
knowing,  honoured  her  the  more.  I  knew 
that  in  it  or  about  it  I  was  in  vain  to  look 
for  the  temple  of  <*  the  Thunderer,*'  with 
its  countless  columns  and  its  princely  sta- 
tuary ;  that  the  grove  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  the  school  of  the  cynic — Aristotle 
and  Antisthenes — the  Lyceum  and  the 
Cynosarges,  were  to  he  seen  no  more ;  but 
still — behold !  Turk  and  time  have  in  vain 
conspired  against  yonder  glorious  Acro- 
polis I — ^the  citadel  of  freedom,  which  still 
towers  above  their  city,  as  it  did  when  De- 
mosthenes warmed  its  people  with  his  elo- 
quence, or  when  Xerxes  and  his  myriads 
cowered  and  fled,  like  beaten  hounds,  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  liberty  which  they  defied 
and  undervalued,  because  they  could  not 
understand  it. 

I  reached  Athens,  and  threw  my  slender 
knapsack  to  Pierre  Danton,  head  waiter  at 
the  Hotel  de  France.  From  the  Acropo- 
lis to  a  French  hotel !  from  Aristides  the 

just  to  Monsieur  F the  extortionate  I 

Yet,  SO  it  was,    I  entered  the  iokn^  eat  a 
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French  dinner— -soup,  roti,  and  a  pati^ 
seated  on  an  eastern  divan,  I  finished  my 
cup  of  coffee  and  glass  of  cura^oa,  while 
perusing  a  late  number  of  the  Moniteury 
and  then  strolled  forth  to  pay  my  first  visit 
to  the  Acropolis,  preceded,  guided,  and 
ciceronized  by — ^whom,  does  my  reader 
guess  ?  No ;  impossible  I  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  then — it  seems  a  dream  to  me 
even  now — by  Thomas  O'Ruarky  Tnot 
O'Rorke)  from  the  town  of  Clonmel,  in  Ire- 
land. 

A  French  hostelrie  in  Athens,  was  in 
itself  a  wonder ;  but  an  Irish  guide,  speak- 
ing its  language,  conversant  with  its  anti* 
quities,  making  a  livelihood  of  conducting 
strangers  who  wished  to  visit  its  curiosities, 
was  beyond  all  calculation,  and  yet  it  was 
so ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  nrr  manv 
tourists  who  will  recollect  his  person,  and 
corroborate  the  veracity  of  my  account  of 
him.  As  I  expect  to  say  a  good  deal  of 
him  in  another  *<  passage,"  1  will  not  de- 
tain my  reader  longer  here  with  hid  his- 
tory than  to  say,  that  I  discovered  in  him 
one  of  those  careless,  thrifUess,  restless 
spirits,  for  whom  earth  has  no  resting- 
place,  since  they  will  not  consent  to 
accept  of  one,  and  fur  whom  fortune 
can  find  no  form  in  which  to  distribute 
her  favours,  since  every  vessel  in  which 
she  presents  it,  be  it  ever  so  costly,  is 
cast  down  and  trampled  upon  with  the 
tame  improvident  spirit  Reserving,  there- 
fore, the  details  of  his  really  curious  his- 
tory for  another  occasion,  I  may  add  the 
present  one,  that  during  my  short  stay  in 
Athens  I  found  him  an  excellent  guide,  and 
an  inimitable  local  antiquarian.  To  find 
out  the  choice  morsels  of  the  city  was  his 
passion ;  to  direct  attention  to  them  and 
blazon  their  merits,  at  once  his  pride  and 
present  profession.  No  one  could  more 
accurately  point  out  the  precise  spot  on 
which  St.  Paul  stood  when  he  uttered  his 
celebrated  sentence  against  the  artificers 
of  the  proud  temples  before  him,  and  the 
worshippers  of  the  false  gods  they  con- 
tained ;  the  prison  of  Socrates,  Trajan*s 
monument,  the  rocky  court  of  the  Areo- 
pagites,  where  public  opinion  found,  in- 
deed, a  fit  representative,  and  the  assem- 
bled citizens  of  Greece  recorded  judg- 
ments whichi  through  all  time,  have  been 
regarded  as  models  of  purity — all  were 
pointed  out  and  commented  on— and  then 
came  the  Pn^fx^  the  immortal  Pnyx— the 
altar  and  pulpit  of  liberty  I  Other  pieces 
JH^antiquity  might  be  questioned  or  cavil- 
*«*  at,  but  h€re  was  certainty ;  from  this 


particular  spot  Demosthenes  must  have 
spoken ;  here  he  had  roused,  charmed,  in- 
spired, elevating  glory  into  a  God,  and 
teaching  the  spirit  of  his  fellow-citizeDsto 
tremble,  not  at  the  nan^e  or  powers  of 
Philip,  but  at  the  recollection  of  liaviDg 
doubted  for  an  instant  whether  death  were 
an  evil,  when  the  spirit  of  tyranny  would 
fetter  its  powers  and  curb  its  aspirations. 
A  week  passed  pleasantly  by  at  AthcDs 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  ve 
set  out  to  walk  to  Corinth.  I  say  to^  for 
I  had  secured  the  services  of  my  friend, 
O'Ruark,  as  guide  and  companioo,  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  1  then  thought, 
and  now  think,  extremely  moderate.  As 
to  my  mode  of  travel,  1  adopted  it  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  Horse  hire  is,  or  inu, 
dear,  and  the  specimens  of  horseflesh  pa* 
raded  to  me  were  such  as  would  have  dis- 
graced a  shambles.  *<  They  mighty''  as  my 
guide  said,  '*  arrive  in  safety  at  Corinth--- 
and  so  might  we-»but  then,  such  a  wonder 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  our  carry- 
ing theiii."  A  vehicle  was  equally  out  of 
question,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  our  intending  to  make  our  way  by  the 
southern  side  of  Mount  Geranion;  so  we 
set  forth,  as  I  have  said,  on  foot.  As  I  do 
not  profess,  however,  to  write  a  book  of 
travels,  I  trust  my  reader  will  travel  with 
me,  at  his  briskest  stride,  past  the  rains  of 
Theseus'  temple,  without  stopping  (and 
it  is  hard)  to  admire  their  many  b^uties, 
and  over  the  plain  of  Attica,  fair  and 
fertile  as  I  acknowledge  it  to  be,  and 
through  yonder  wretched  hamlet,  with  its 
mud  hovels,  its  cur-dogs,  and  its  humble 
hostelrie — ^looking  terribly  like  an  Irish 
shebeen — even  though  on  that  spot  were 
once  celebrated  those  Eleusinian  mysteries 
into  which  Hercules  himself,  with  all  his 
fame  fresh  upon  him,  was  refused  admis- 
sion, and  whose  violation  was  said  to  be 
punished  with  death  and  divine  ven- 
geance. I  will  not  even  detain  him  in 
modern  Megara,  although  I  slept  there 
myself,  and  was  stung  to  the  very  verge 
of  endurance  by  legions  of  Greek  fleas, 
into  whose  barbs  the  venom  of  all  its 
ancient  warriors  seemed  to  have  settled. 
My  business  is  to  lead  him  across  the 
beautiful  plain  beyond,  which  glanced 
like  an  emerald  in  the  early  morning  sun 
as  we  passed  it,  and  after  a  gradual  and 
pleasant  ascent,  to  launch  him  fairly  into 
the  very  worst  part  of  Mount  Geraoioo, 
namely,  its  haka  scala,  or  bad  way,  so 
called  by  every  rule  of  right ;  for,  never 
travelled  man  or  beast  over  a  worse  road. 
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or  a  more  subrime  one.  Bad  as  it  is,  how-  < 
ever,  that  kaka  scala,  it  in  a  glorious  place, 
after  all;  full  of  all  the  materials  of  ro- 
mance, and  not  a  little  fraught  with  some 
of  the  more  substantial  forms  of  peril.  At 
one  hour,  we  sunk  sheer  down  from  a  lieight 
which  commanded  an  almost  boundless 
view  of  earth  and  heaven  in  their  loveliest 
aspect,  to  be  engulphed,  as  it  were,  amidst 
the  most  rugged  mass  of  mountain  sce- 
nery that  ascetic  ever  chose  for  a  residence, 
or  romance  for  a  catastrophe ;  and  again, 
we  rose  with  a  startling  suddenness  from 
thence,  to  find  ourselves  upon  the  very 
brink  of  a  precipice,  beneath  which,  at  an 
interval  of  hundreds  of  fathoms,  rolled  the 
sea,  dotted  with  many-coloured  and  sized 
islands,  floating  like  birds  upon  its  bosom, 
and  looking  like  fairy  and  fabulous  har- 
bours of  rest  for  happy  spirits — so  tranquil, 
at  the  moment,  did  they  seem.  Upon 
your  other  side,  at  a  most  inconvenient 
proximity,  rose  a  sulky  barrier  of  rock, 
which  obliged  you  to  keep  at  all  hazards 
on  the  path  of  peril,  sure  that  an  awkward 
trip  or  unwary  movement  would  have  con- 
signed you  to  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Ino,  who,  on  that  very  ground,  as  my  clas- 
sical readers  know,  escaped  the  fury  of  her 
tyrant  lord,  only  by  preferring  the  equally 
certain  fury  of  the  waves  into  which  she 
cast  herself.  Here,  again,  we  came  upon 
a  trace  of  the  great  apostle  ;  by  this  road 
had  he  travelled  from  Athens  to  Corinth, 
and  here  had  he  meditated  upon  those 
sublime  lessons  with  which  he  startled  and 
admonished  the  Corinthians;  "for  Christ, 
sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  Here,  too,  were  the  achievements 
of  many  a  modem  robber  and  pirate,  in 
imitation  of  that  illustrious  one  whom 
Theseus  slew  and  Ovid  has  immortalized, 
and  whose  unhallowed  bones  even  yet  peer 
up  from  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  those  an- 
gularly pointed  rocks,  whose  existence  is 
so  delightful  to  tourists,  and  so  dangerous 
to  the  light  craft  which  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  sail  in  their  neighbourhood. 

I  have  a  right  to  a  somewhat  perfect 
recollection  of  this  same  site  of  Sciron's 
tragedy;  since  here  commenced  the  first 
act  of'  a  little  drama,  which  during  its 
first  progress  interested  me  considerably, 
and  at  its  termination  afforded  me  sincere 
pleasure.  The  day  on  which  we  travelled 
was  intensely  warm,  and  as  it  was  high 
noon,  1  and  my  guide  had  seated  ourselves 
beside,  I  should  rather  say  behind,  a  huge 
rock,  which  partly   overhung   our  path, 

and  as  we  sati  screened  U3  from  the  heat 


of  the  sun,  whose  rays  we  were  content 
to  see  dancing,  and  glittering  on  the 
waters  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  its  bronzing  influence. 
Our  bread  and  some  remains  of  roasted 
kid,  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves, 
had  been  dispatched;  a  very  tolerable 
olive  had  given  additional  zest  to  a  flask  of 
excellent  Chian  wine,  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  discussion,  I  had  recited  Ovid's 
verses  on  Scirou's  overthrow,  and  in  return 
my  friend  was  enlivening  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  many  atrocious  murders, 
which  still  occasionally  gave  an  interest  to 
the  locality,  when  his  recitation  was  sud- 
denly stopped  by  the  projected  shadow  of 
a  man  upon  the  road,  and  the  appearance 
immediately  after  of  the  individual  him- 
self. He  was  by  no  means  an  inviting 
looking  object.  Instead  of  the  usual  cap 
he  wore  a  sort  of  shade,  for  I  could  not 
dignify  it  by  the  name  of  hat  or  bonnet, 
which  was  drawn  low  over  his  brow,  and 
would  have  passed  muster  as  a  mere  pre- 
servative against  the  heat,  were  it  not  that  a 
sheep  skin  cloak  of  the  commonest  kind 
and  fashion,  worn  by  the  mountain  shep- 
herds, was  drawn  up  at  the  throat,  so  as 
to  meet  the  sombrero,  and  conceal  his 
countenance.  -What  weapons  might  be 
hidden  by  thi?,  we  knew  not ;  but  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  truculent  looking  piece 
of  fire  arms,  of  extreme  length  and  nar- 
row bore.  Our  glance  at  him  was  neces- 
sarily imperfect  and  uncertain,  for  he 
moved  stealthily,  but  rapidly,  past  our  po- 
sition, casting  his  glances  neither  to  the 
one  side  nor  the  other,  but  my  companion 
afterwards  remarked,  that  be*  he  who  he 
might,  he  was  neither  a  shepherd  nor  a 
mountain  robber,  as  his  slippers  and  under 
garment  were  of  a  texture,  which  no  fol- 
lower of  those  hardy  and  hazardous  pro- 
fessions would  have  chosen.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  had  wound  round  an  angle  of 
the  precipice,  with  the  silence  and  sinuosity 
of  a  serpent,  leaving  us  a  new  topic,  and 
full  leisure  to  discuss  his  probable  occu« 
pation  and  intention.  Our  previous  con- 
versation had  tinged  our  imaginations  with 
a  tinge  of  brigandage,  and  our  specula- 
tions, therefore,  ran  pretty  much  in  that 
vein.  Be  he,  however,  on  what  business 
he  might — ^let  his  intent  be  wicked  or  cha« 
ri table — he  was  but  one  man  after  all,  and 
we  were  two,  indiflerently  well  armed  with 
knife  and  pistol,  and  not  more  alive  to  the 
passion  of  fear  than  others :  so,  comforted 
by  these  reflections,  we  were  thinking  of 

pro^eedipg  oa  our  vray;  when  again  our 
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attention  was  invited  by  the  tramp  of 
horsei'  feet,  which  rang  sharper  and 
sharper,  until  afler  a  moment  or  too,  a 
very  decent-looking  hackney  appeared, 
bearing  on  its  high  peaked  saddle  a  young 
and  handsome  Greek,  of  it  might  be  two 
or  three  and  twenty  years,  who  as  he 
Jogged  onward,  tossed  his  legs  to  and  fro 
along  the  sides  of  his  beast,  and  ever  and 
anon  broke  into  one  of  those  hymns  to 
liberty,  which  every  Grecian  knows  by 
heart,  and  sings  by  impulse.  He  was 
gaily  dressed,  too;  his  vest  was  of  silk, 
displaying  a  piece  of  embroidery  beneath, 
his  cap  was  of  velvet,  and  his  sash  profusely 
sprinkled  with  stars  and  ornaments ;  alto- 
gether he  seemed  a  proper  fellow  enough 
— «  good  specimen  of  a  black  eyed  and 
well  born  native,  and  as  he  passed  me  I 
could  not  refuse  to  meet  his  good  hu- 
moured smile  and  salutation,  with  one  as 
hearty  and  familiar.  We  were  seated, 
however,  and  as  he  did  not  stop  or  draw 
up  to  speak  to  us»  T  was  disappointed  in 
my  hope  of  a  further  acquaintance,  and  he, 
poor  fellow,  proceeded  on  his  way  with 
dreams,  probably  too  bright,  running 
through  his  mind,  to  admit  of  their  inter- 
ruption, by  such  a  meeting  as  ours.  He 
little  knew  for  what  good  office  he  was 
soon  to  be  indebted  to  me. 

After  a  brief  discourse  on  his  gay  ap- 
pearance, and  degag6  air,  we  shook  from 
our  laps  the  crumbs  of  comfort  which  we 
had  been  enjoying,  drained  our  flask  to 
the  bottom,  tossed  the  empty  vessel  over 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  watching  its 
descent,  and  so  proceeded  on  our  way, 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  sleep  that  night, 
or  part  of  it,  within  the  walls  of  Corinth. 
A  moderate  meal  in  the  open  air  had  acted 
upon  us  both  beneficially.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  we  travelled  in  excellent 
order  and  haste,  and  we  did  so ;  and  had 
come  upon  a  turn  of  the  road  which  led 
down  a  smoother  part  of  the  pass  than 
ordinary,  extending  in  a  straight  line  a 
very  considerable  way,  when,  in  the  dis- 
tance, about  half  way,  we  again  saw  our 
equestrian  friend,  on  foot,  and  cautiously 
leading  his  horse,  and  again,  even  in  the 
time  I  take  to  tell  it,  we  saw  him  reel, 
totter,  place  his  hand  to  his  side,  and  then 
fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 

He  had  about  touched  the  earth  when  a 
sharp  report  of  fire  arms  had  reached  usy 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  small  spiral 
volume  of  smoke  rose  from  behind  a  rock» 
and  on  our  attention  being  thus  directed 

toit»  we  perceived  a  man,  and  so  far  a0 


we  could  Judge  at  that  distance*  the  same 
who  had  passed  us  on  foot,  rush  up  a  pasi 
to  the  right  of  his  ambush,  and  we  then 
lost  sight  of  him  among  the  rocks,  before 
we  could  be  certain  of  his  identity.  An 
exclamation  of  horror  and  a  spring  for- 
ward was  the  motion  of  both  of  us ;  to  do 
myself  justice  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
fallen  man,  and  of  hastening  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  I  had  lessened  the  distance  be- 
tween us  considerably,  when  my  comrade 
pressed  up  to  me,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  detained  me  forcibly  as  I 
still  struggled  forward,  to 'warn  me  that  I 
had  better  look  to  my  means  of  defence, 
should  this  turn  out  to  be  an  affair  of  bri- 
gands. This  advice  was  all  natural  and 
proper,  and  I  accordingly  paused  a  mo- 
ment while  we  drew  our  pistols,  looked  to 
their  caps,  unsheathed  our  knives,  and 
so  advanced,  prepared  either  for  assistance 
or  assault.  There  was  no  occasion  for  oar 
defences,  however;  the  act  was  that  of  an 
assassin  not  a  plunderer,  and  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed  had  left  his  victim  where  his 
bullet  had  stretched  him.  He  lay  appa- 
rently dead  upon  his  face.  To  turn  him 
over,  tear  open  his  vest,  and  off  his  sash, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  .  In  the  body  he  was 
only  slightly  hurt,  but  the  sleeve  of  bis 
right  arm  was  saturated  with  blood,  and 
it  still  oozed  feebly  forth,  and  trickled  on 
the  grass.  Here  was  our  direction  to  look 
for  bis  hurty  and  we  did  so,  ripping  and 
tearing  his  dress  from  the  shoulder.  The 
ball  had  struck  and  shattered  his  bridle 
army  midway  between  shoulder  and  elbov, 
after  passing  so  close  to  his  body  as  to 
raise  the  skin ;  and  the  agony  and  loss  of 
blood  consequent  on  so  severe  an  injurv, 
accounted  for  his  present  prolonged  swoon. 
I  was  not  daunted,  however;  I  had  walked 
surgfcal  hospitals  and  had  dressed  gun 
shot  wounds  too  often  to  be  appalled  by 
a  case,  in  the  treatment  of  which  I  could 
evince  my  skill  at  once,  and  humanity,  so 
I  set  to  work  scientifically — bound  his  arm 
carefully,  tore  up  his  holiday  sash,  and 
my  own  silken  kerchief  into  twice  as  many 
pledgets  and  ribands  as  were  necessary, 
sent  my  guide  fussing  and  spinning  hither 
and  thither,  as  senior  surgeons  do  their 
junior  apprentices,  and  after  half  an  hour  s 
hard  work,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  blood  stopped,  the  wound  dressed, 
and  the  patient  just  as  weak  as  ever.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  To  leave  him  here  was  to 
leave  him  to  perish  ;  to  proceed  to  Corinth  f 
was  impossible  i  to  convey  him  to  his  home 
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equally  so,  as  we  knew  not  where  to  find  it, 
and  he  was  incapable  of  telling  it — so  with 
a  heavy  heart  on  my  side,  and  a  seemingly 
indifferent  one  on  the  part  of  my  Hi- 
bernian, we  proceeded,  as  a  final  resolve, 
to  lifl  him  on  the  back  of  his  horse,  which 
all  the  while,  poor  little  thing,  stood 
staring  on  us,  and  alternately  supporting 
him  by  sitting  behind  him  en  croupe^  we 
slowly  and  painfully  wound  our  way  back 
to  that  Megara  which  wc  had  so  willingly 
left  in  the  morning.  It  was  late  when  we 
arrived  there,  but  late  as  it  was,  our  ar- 
rival once  made  known,  and  it  was  made 
known  with  astonishing  celerity,  we  were 
literally  oppressed  with  proffers  of  assist- 
ance in  every  form  in  which  assistance 
could  be  tendered.  The  village  literally 
poured  forth  its  population ;  oil  cruises 
gleamed  from  every  quarter,  and  compas- 
sion from  every  tongue,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  lodged  my  wounded  waif 
in  the  same  quarters  I  had  myself  used 
the  previous  night,  and  with  much  more 
that  I  could  persuade  his  compatriots  that 
rest  and  cold  water  were  his  best  restora* 
tives. 

My  mandate,  however,  was  imperative, 
and  fortunate  it  was  that  I  had  made  it  so, 
for  on  visiting  him  the  next  morning  I 
found  his  swoon  gone,  his  pulse  beating 
furiously,  his  eyes  suffused,  and  himself 
in  a  state  of  high  delirium,  while  on  exa- 
mining his  wound  the  usual  mass  of  disco- 
loration presented  itself,  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  pus  and  inflammation,  ex- 
tending hither  and  thither  on  all  sides. 
Here  was  a  further  dilemma  provided  for 
me ;  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  medical 
man  was  not  to  be  had ;  the  young  man 
was  altogether  unknown  by  any  person, 
was  in  danger,  scantily  provided  as  it 
turned  out  with  money — he  might,  nay 
possibly  would,  die  if  left  unaided,  and 
then  would  not  his  blood  be  upon  my 
head?  I  was  interested  in  him,  more* 
over ;  there  was  a  mystery  about  his  at- 
tack, and  as  his  cowardly  assailant  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  superior  grade,  I  longed 
to  know  the  cause  for  such  bitter  and 
deadly  animosity.  It  was  a  case  partly 
of  conscience  and  partly  of  curiosity,  and 
as  I  had  my  time  at  my  own  dbposal,  I 
resolved  to  stay  by  him  for  a  day  or  two, 
or  until  his  question  of  life  or  death  was 
decided. 

Without  troubling  my  reader  with  sur* 
gical  or  medical  details,  I  may  say  that 
not  until  the  sixth  day  did  his  reason  re- 
turn, bringing  with  it  a  state  of  utter 


prostration,  and  debility,  which  rendered 
It  impossible  to  permit  him  to  speak  or 
move,  more  than  was  barely  possible,  and 
compelling  me  to  a  still  further  forbearance 
on  the  subject  of  the  information  I  so  much 
desired. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day,  I  found  him  propped  up  on  his  rude 
couch,  looking  and  feeling  so  much  reno- 
vated, that  I  determined  to  have  my  cu- 
riosity gratified  as  my  fee,  and  so  take  my 
departure  once  more  for  Corinth.  I  de- 
sired my  guide  to  interpret  my  wishes, 
and  to  say  that  as  I  was  anxious  to  depart, 
I  desired  to  learn  if  I  could  be  further 
serviceable  by  informing  his  friends  of  his 
injury,  should  their  residence  lie  in  my 
road,  or  if  he  had  anything  particular  to 
say  to  me,  by  which  he  could  be  served 
or  gratified.  In  the  meantime  I  left  him 
for  half  an  hour,  as  he  had  not  breakfasted, 
and  I  wished  to  give  him  time  to  col- 
lect himself,  as  from  his  change  of  colour 
and  anxious  look,  I  saw  that  something  or 
other  in  the  tale  he  had  to  tell  me  was 
painful.  He  was  fatigued  also  by  the 
operation  of  inspecting  and  cleansing  his 
wound,  and  agitated  and  excited  by  en- 
deavouring to  give  vent  to  his  gratitude, 
which  he  did  with  flushed  cheek  and  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  in  a  full  flow  and  copious- 
ness of  language,  which  I  do  believe  no 
one  but  an  Irishman  could  have  tran- 
slated. 

According  to  my  promise  I  returned  at 
the  end  of  the  half  hour,  and  as  I  re-en- 
tered the  chamber,  I  saw  that  he  became 
fidgetty  and  uneasy.  He  appeared  to 
linger  over  his  meal — would  have  another 
cup  of  coffee — tried  to  eat  and  failed,  he- 
sitated to  meet  my  eye,  and  when  at 
length  he  could  find  or  feign  no  further 
excuse  for  delay,  he  gave  me  fairly  to  un- 
derstand, that  although  on  his  own  ac- 
count he  felt  no  hesitation  in  telling  me 
bis  little  history,  and  although  he  knew 
how  necessary  it  was  that  his  friends 
should  be  immediately  made  acquainted 
with  his  existence  and  situation,  that  still 
there  were  feelings  and  fears  connected 
with  the]!  attack  made  upon  him,  which 
made  the  relation  exquisitely  painful. 

Omitting  all  unnecessary  detail,  I  shall 
give  a  summary  of  his  story.  It  was  a 
common  one,  yet  it  interested  me. 

A  .certain  Andromache  *  *  *  «  bad 
been  reared  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
with  him,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  loved  her ; 
neither  was  he  the  only  one  who  did  sOy 
as  although  pretty  bees  were  plentiful 
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enough  in  her  vicinity,  still  it  became  the 
fashion  for  the   young  fellows,    or  their 
misfortune,  to  fasten  their  regards  on  her 
alone.    To  this  general  rule  there  was  one 
exception,    and    the    only    person    who 
slighted  her  chamis  was  a  dear  friend  and 
cousin  of  his  own — a    steady,    studious 
youth,  destined  by    his    friends    for  the 
church,  but  not  having  altogether  as  yet 
given  his  adhesion  to  their  choice  of  a 
profession.     He  was  hard  and  cold,  and 
worldly,  railed  at  the  young  Andromache's 
want  of  fortune,  depreciated  her  charms, 
swore  boldly  that  her  eye  was  neither  like 
that  of  a  dove  or  a  gazelle,  that  the  bloom 
of  her  cheek  was  by  no  means  superior  to 
the  sunny  side  of  a  pcnch,  and  that  her 
form  had  neither  the  rounded  beauty  of 
Venus,  or  the  classical  dignity  of  Juno— 
in  short,  he  launched  against  her  many  a 
bitter  jest  and  ill-natured  remark,  which 
bad  they  come  from  one  of  her  own  sex 
would  have  been  set  down  as  sheer  envy, 
but  proceeding    from    manly    lips    were 
looked  upon  as  the   effects    of  abstruse 
study,  acting  upon  a  cheerless  and  loveless 
temperament  Notwithstanding  his  philip- 
pics, however,  it  was  remarked,  that  he 
never  avoided  her  society  himself,  although 
he  sedulously  endeavoured  to  warn  away 
.  or  dissuade  others,  and  when  his  friend 
and  relative,  about  whom  he  professed  the 
warmest  and  dearest  interest,  persisted  in 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes,   and  judging 
by  his  own  feelings,   his  sneers  became 
more  bitter,  and  his  invectives  more  un- 
measured and  unmanly.     My  hero,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  be  jeered  or  fright- 
ened out  ofa  pretty  girl ;  he  told  his  love, 
and  was  a  thriving  wooer,  and  matters 
had  gone  so  far  as  that  the  day  for  their 
espousals  was  named,   when  business  of 
some  importance  to  himself — the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  indeed — ^liad  taken 
him  to  the  other  side  of  Geranion.     It 
was  on  his  return  from  thence  that  he  had 
met  with  his  hurt     Upon  the  subject  of 
his  assailant  he  was  for  a  long  time  silent, 
but  on  my  again  and  again  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  the  deed  being  the  act  of 
his  cousin,  he  reluctantly  admitted  that 
his  own    thoughts  were    running  in  the 
same  direction,  both  from  my  description 
of  the  person,  which  he  made  me  repeat 
over  and  over — from  a  recollection  of  his 
dogged   and  determined   character — and 
from  many   inconsequent  circumstancesy 
which  neglected  or  unheeded  at  the  time, 
now  each  bore  a  meanine  of  its  own  in 
conformation  of  his  fears.  It  waa  evidently 


with  great  pain  he  admitted  thepoisibilitj 
of  his  friends  treachery  ;  tbey  were  allied 
by  blood,  had  played  and  studied  toge- 
ther, he  had  given  him  his  trust,  his  heart, 
his  confidence,  in  the  pure  faith  that  all  wai 
reciprocated — but  be  was  a  novice  io  the 
effects  of  the  passions,  and  knew  not  wkl- 
ther  they  lead,  and  at  what  awful  risks; 
how  oOen  they  turn  the  purest  drops  of 
our  blood  to^all,  and  change  the  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  into  a  volcano,  whose  fierce' 
and  fiery  overflow,  brings  sorrow  in  iti 
progress,  and  leaves  ruin  at  its  termioa- 
tion. 

Afler  a  full  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, although  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
his  relative  and  attempted  murderer  were 
most  likely  one  and  the  same  person ;  still 
it  was  evident  that  he  felt  it  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  and  that  he  evidently 
entertained  no  thoughts  of  vengeance 
against  him — ^but  I  did.  I  never  yet  ob- 
jected to  a  fair  stand-up  fight  for  a  pretty 
girl,  and  I  never  will ;  it  is  a  piece  of  chi- 
valry due  to  the  sex ;  tbey  deserve  it,  and 
although  I  was  far  from  blaming  the  fellov 
for  loving  Andromache,  and  could  have 
backed  him  out  in  a  fair  quarrel  to  obtain 
her,  by  the  same  rule  and  principle  was  I 
determined,  and  that  before  the  next  sun 
had  set,  to  do  what  in  me  lay  to  expose 
his  malpractise,  and  punish  him  for  the 
attempt. 

The  day  was  partly  consumed  in  hear- 
ing and  consulting,  and  in  the  evening  I 
left  my  young  friend,  full  of  all  fiery  and 
vindictive  thought,  and  by  the  next  mor- 
ning I  had  arranged  in  my  own  mind  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  romance  as  Victor  Hugo 
himself  could  desire,  and,  furthermore, 
was  resolved  to  put  it  into  execi^ion  forth- 
with. 

The  disposal  of  the  matter,  one  way  or 
other,  I  concluded  could  not  take  up  more 
than  k  few  hours,  and  accordingly,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  tenth  day  of  our  acquaintance, 
I  left  my  young  friend,  though  sadly  out 
of  sorts  at  my  intentions  regarding  him, 
having  first  taken  care  to  procure  all  ne- 
cessary information  as  to  his  friends,  their 
habitation,  and  above  all,  of  the  disposi- 
tions and  dwelling  of  the  fair  cause  of 
quarrel.  Accordingly,  after  a  light  meal, 
I  grasped  my  staff,  examined  my  pistols, 
cast  my  eye  along  the  blade  of  my  knife, 
tried  its  spring  and  temper  once  again, 
and  being  thus  satisfied  as  to  my  means  of 
defence,  I  proceeded  on  my  mission,  a<^ 
companied,  of  course,  by  my  Irish  friend. 

Our  directiQns  were  nccuratey  and  we 
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arrived  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  upon 
a  small  eminence  overlooking  a  tranquil 
val]c3'i  while  along  the  bro\ir  of  the  hill, 
and    in  the  bosom  of  the  valley,  clusters 
of   houses,   apart,   but    in    each    other's 
neighbourhood,  were  interspersed.     On  a 
full   view  of  the  scene  beneath  me,    I 
stopped   short,  for  here   was  my  mark ; 
yet,  now  that  I  was  w'lhin  view  came  the 
full  feeling  upon  m'^;  that  the  management 
of  the  affair  I  had  undertaken,  required 
both  prudence'   and    caution.    I    was   a 
stranger,  ar'l  a  foreigner,   and  knowing 
the  naturp  and  sensitiveness  of  the  Gre- 
cian terlperament,  I  saw  that  it  behoved 
me  to  walk  warily.     Time,  however,  stole 
on,  and  after  a  brief  interval  of  thought 
and  rest,  I  strode  down  the  hill,  was  in- 
formed   by  a  passing  peasant,    that  the 
second  house  to  my  right  was  that  of  An- 
dromache's father,  and  under  this  gui- 
dance bent  my  steps  thither.     The  house 
was  a  pretty  one ;  its  parterre  of  flowers 
glanced  and  flaunted  before  the  door ;  its 
little  groves  of  olives  lay  lazily  by,  en- 
joying the  evening  breeze ;  the  festoon  of 
the  vine,  and  the  perfume  of  the  pome- 
gpranate  greeted  me — ^but  I  passed  them 
unthinkingly  by,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
and  quivering  hand  I  arrived  at  the  porch, 
knocked  timidly  at  flrst,  then  more  boldly, 
and  had  hardly  ceased  my  demand  for 
admittance,  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  full  before  me  stood  a  face  and  figure 
which  1  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying 
day.    It   was  the  face  of  a  Niobe,  pale 
and  beautiful,  and  with  an  expression  of 
deep,    earnest,  agonizing  expectation  at 
first,  fading  away  into  one  of  utter,  bleak, 
blank  dismay,  as  her  temporary  survey  of 
my  person  ended, which  was  indescribably 
touching.     I  shall  never  forget  it.    I  knew 
it  was  Andromache  I  saw — I  felt  it  before 
I  heard  her  name;  there  was  no  mistaking 
it ;  the  history  &f  the  last  ten  days  was 
written   plainly   and  palpably   upon  her 
cheek,  and  in  her  eye,  and  it  needed  no 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce  me 
to  her.    1  fancied  that  my  feelings  over- 
came my  politeness  for  a  moment,  and  her 
returning  blood  had  given  evidence  of  my 
earnest  look  and  silent  tongue,  when  my 
guide  came  to  my  aid,  and,  according  to 
previous  concert,  stated  that  I  was  a  tra- 
veller, a  gentleman,  who  wished  for  per- 
mission to  rest  an  hour  before  I  proceeded. 
Hospitality  is  a  Greek  virtue,  and  my  re- 
quest was  9t  once  acceded  to.    A  few  low, 
sofl,  sad  sounds  proceeded  from  her  lips, 
and  turning  away,  she  led  us  into  a  large 
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chamber,  in  which  sat,  on  divans,  two 
elderly  females,  and  a  young  one.  The 
tale  told  to  her  was  repeated  to  them,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  ineffable  delight  1  heard 
the  eldest  address  me  in  excellent  French. 
I  replied  to  her  in  the  same  language,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  man  whose  tongue  and 
thoughts  are  suddenly  unchained,  just 
when  he  most  despaired  of  their  being  so. 
In  truth,  for  my  own  reason,  I  encouraged 
a  flow  of  conversation  as  much  as  I  could, 
but  there  was  a  cloud  on  every  brow,  a 
sorrow  at  every  heart,  which  made  my 
efforts  unavailing.  Andromache  herself, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  party,  shewed  the  least 
outward  emotion ;  once,  and  but  once,  she 
seemed  stirred  and  agitated ;  when,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  I  mentioned  the 
path  I  had  travelled  from  Athens,  she 
turned  upon  me  a  keen  piercing,look  that 
seemed  as  if  she  would  read  my  very 
soul,  or  drag  from  thence  the  history  of 
her  lover.  This  appeal  my  knowledge  and 
consciousness  enabled  me  to  meet  with  an 
expression  of  feature  which  I  meant  to  be 
significant,  and  which  evidently  puzzled 
her,  since  again  and  again  she  turned  to 
me,  when  she  thought  me  otherwise  occu- 
pied, with  a  furtive  constancy^  which  I 
might  have  mistaken  and  been  flattere<L 
with,  had  I  not  known  the  cause.  ^ 

I  had  outstaid  my  hour,  eat  the  provi- 
sions kindly  set  before  me,  and  was  cast- 
ing about  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing my  operations ;  since,  as  yet,  I 
had  not  heard  a  single  word  concerning 
the  evident  gloom  that  overhung  the  fa- 
I  mily  (and  this  among  so  many  females  I 
thought  strange),  when  the  low,  measured, 
melancholy,  and  prolonged  note  of  a  horn, 
sounded  evidently  at  no  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  house.came  wailing  through 
the  lattice,  and  was  apparently  received 
by  all  within  the  room  as  a  signal  which 
affected  each  after  a  different  fashion— 
The  younger  female  started,  sighed,  and 
her  eyes  instantly  filled  with  tears ;  one  of 
the  elder  ladies  left  the  room  hurriedly, 
and  she  who  conversed  with  me,  folded  her 
hands,  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
then  turned  them  upon  Andromache,  with 
a  face  so  full  of  generous  and  genuine 
compassion,  that  I  loved  her  for  it  long 
after. 

Of  Andromache  herself  I  know  not  how 
to  speak  at  that  moment ;  she  was  stand- 
ing beside  a  low  divan,  oflen  answering 
some  inconsequent  question ;  she  had  risen 
from  it  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 
lattice  or  leaving  the  room,  when,  at  the 
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first  sound  of  the  horO)  ber  look  became 
for  a  moment  bewildered,  and,a8  if  uncon- 
sciously, her  hands  clasped  together,  and 
she  raised  them  and  pressed  them  forcibly 
to  her  forehead.  At  length,  as  the  me- 
lancholy nature  of  the  signal  came  to  be 
understood,  she  dropped  again  into  her 
seat  upon  the  divan,  with  a  motion  so 
utterly  desponding,  and  a  sigh  so  indica- 
tive of  sorrow,  that  I  knew  not  what  pre- 
vented me  from  rushing  forwards  and  pro- 
claiming at  once  the  safety  of  her  lover. 
Emotion  of  any  kind,  however,  is  a  pass- 
ing event  with  me,  and  were  it  not  so,  the 
noise  of  manv  feet  in  the  passage  would 
have  effectually  controlled  it 

In  a  moment  or  two  afler,  six  men  of 
different  ages  and  features  entered  the 
room.  They  were  members  of  an  explo- 
ratory party,  who  went  forth  every  morn- 
ing at  day- break  to  prosecute  their  en- 
quiries after  their  missing  friend.  Al- 
though each  took  a  separate  path  during 
the  day,  all  met  at  one  point  at  sunset, 
and  the  result  of  their  success  wa»,  by 
agreement,  made  known  at  the  house  by 
a  note  cheerful  or  sad  of  the  horn.  This 
day  had,  of  course,  been  one  of  disappoint- 
ment; their  demeanour  and  appearance, 
indeed,  as  they  entered,  told  the  tale — par- 
ticularly that  of  one  fine,  hale,  and  digni- 
fied-looking old  man,  who,  with  a  single 
exclamation,  received  Andromache  into 
his  extended  arms,  and  as  she  yielded  at 
last,  and  sobbed  convulsively  while  she 
buried  her  face  in  his  bosom,  mingled  his 
tears  with  hers,  and,  in  broken  utterance, 
soothed  her  and  caressed  her  intQ  tempo- 
rary quiet,  before  he  placed  her  again 
gently  on  the  divan,  and  then  rising,  left 
the  room. 

The  seat  the  father,  for  it  was  he,  had 
left  beside  her,  was  almost  immediately 
taken  by  another,  and  a  much  younger 
man  ;  and  that  other  !  He  was  tall,  light 
limbed,  and  swarthy,  even  for  a  Greek, 
with  features  certainly  handsome  on  the 
whole ;  but,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
with  an  angularity  in  their  expression, 
which  left  an  unsatisfied  feeling  on  the 
mind  of  the  observer.  As  he  sate  beside 
her,  and  poured  into  her  ear  a  history  of 
his  exertions  during  the  day,  evidently  in- 
tersperse with  exclamations  of  compas- 
sion and  tender  friendship,  I  watched  him 
close,  and  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  be- 
neath all  this  profession  some  other  feeling 
lurked  about  him,  which  rendered  him 
restless,  nervous,  and  uneasy.  While  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  attention  to  her,  i 


perceived  that  there  was  not  a  movemeat 
of  any  other  individual  which  he  did  not 
watch  ;  not  a  footfall  or  noise  from  with- 
out, that  had  not  interest  enough  for  him 
to  make  his  eye  turn  and  his  voice  falter. 
He  was  evidently  a  close  friend  and  ally  of 
the  family;  every  one  seemed  to  consider 
him  so,  even  Andromache  herself;  but  as 
to  me,  I  was  never  for  a  moment  deceived  ; 
I  knew  him  at  once,  and  every  movement 
of  his  made,  with  me,  assurance  doubly 
sure.     In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  father,  as  he  a^^^iin  entered 
the  room ;  had  been  invited  to  n.^«t  for  the 
night,  an  invitation  I  at  once  accepted; 
had  heard,  through  my  French  frf^nd,  a 
history  of  the  cause  of  the  assembling  to- 
gether of  BO  many  men,  and,  as  an  invitee^ 
guest,  now  joined  the  family  party  at  their   v 
evening  meal.    At  this  there  was  no  mirth,       ^ 
and   but  little  refreshment;  it  was  soon       ] 
over,  therefore,  and  its  materials  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  lighter  ones  of  coffee,       i 
sweetmeats,  and  the  chibouk.     It  was  at 
this  moment  I  requested  my  friend  0*Ruark       ! 
to  stand  by  my  side,  and  after  a  brief  apo-      ' 
logy  to  the  master  of  the  house,  to  invite 
him  to  relate  to  me  the  loss  of  his  friend 
in  detail.     This,  in  a  stranger,  was  evi- 
dently an  unlooked  for  and  undesired  re- 
quest, and  I  think  he  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing  it,  possibly  from  the  fear  of  giving 
his  daughter  pain,  when  she  herself  enter- 
ed upon  the  subject,  and  in  a  low  and  me- 
lancholy, but  firm  tone,  told  all  she  knev 
of  his  loss,  namely,  that  he  had  left  her 
on  a  certain  da}',  promising  to  retarn  on 
the  next  but  one ;  that  he  hiAl  never  since 
been  hoard  of,  and  that  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  and  his  horse  had  fallen 
over  the  precipice  intQ  the  sea. 

I  described  the  route  1  had  travelled, 
and  asked  had  that  been  searched. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  in^Mj^reply  of  the  offi- 
cious friend  who  had  tab?n  her  father's 
place^  and  still  retained  it ;  he  had  himself 
selected  that  path,  and  his  search  and 
enquiry  had  been  most  accurate  and  an- 
xious, but  without  effect.  He  sighed  deeply 
as  he  spoke,  and  put  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eves. 

I  fixed  my  gnze  full  upon  him  as  I  en- 
.quired,  had  Megara  and  its  vicinity  been 
visited. 

He  winced,  I  thought,  as  he  answered 
that  it  had,  and  equally  without  success. 

*' And  had  this  poor  fellow,**  I  demand- 
ed, <<  no  enemy  who  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  attacking  him,  unawares,  in  the 
murderous  hope  of  getting  quietly  rid  of  a 
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rival,  or  an  opponent,  without  the  world 
or  his  friends  being  the  Wiser  of  it  ?" 

My  question  was  dictated  iu  a  vehe- 
ment tone,  and  as  my  regards  still  conti- 
nued fixed  and  concentrated,  so  did  those 
of  others  turn  to  the  same  point  as  mine. 
The  fellow  wanted  the  hardihood  of  vice, 
after  all ;  he  grew  as  pale  as  death,  and,  I 
thought,  would  have  fallen  from  his  seat, 
while  the  answer  which  he  intended  to  my 
question,  dwindled  into  a  gurgling,  hissing 
sound,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out  the  import. 

Meantime,  I  lefl  him  to  a  full  enjoyment 
of  his  agony,  while  turning  to  the  lady 
whom  I  have  spoken  of  as  being  conver- 
sant with  French,  I  cautioned  her  against 
a  gross  betrayal  of  undue  emotion ^  and 
then  proceeded  to  relate  to  her  all  I  knew 
of  the  young  man,  commencing  with  my 
Urst  view  of  his  assailant,  and  ending  with 
my  having  left  him  convalescent  that  morn- 
ning. 

It  was  in  vain  to  caution  her — ^her  tears, 
her  emotion,  her  smiles,  her  nods  to  An- 
dromache, coupled  with  my  own  cheerful- 
ness of  manner  and  anxious  gesticulation, 
told  our  tale.  The  poor  girl  most  inte- 
rested lived  on  our  looks  ;  she  stirred  not, 
spoke  not,  breathed  not — appeared  almost 
a  statue,  save  that  as  I  looked  grave  or 


gay,  her  cheek  flushed  or  grew  pale.  At 
last  my  tale  was  finished,  when  my  auditor, 
going  over  to  her  young  friend,  took  her 
ibndly  around  the  waist,  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  in  doing  so,  murmured  a  single  sen- 
tence into  her  ear.  That  one  sentence, 
however,  was  talismanic,  and  with  the  ex- 
pression— <*  He  is  safe,  he  is  safe  T  another 
moment  saw  her  lying  lifeless  on  the 
ground. 

All  was,  of  course,  confusion  after  this ; 
and  although  I  had,  and  determined  still 
to  have,  my  eye  on  the  assassin,  I  never  to 
this  day  could  discover  by  what  means  he 
eluded  my  attention,  and  disappeared. 
Upon  Andromache's  removal  to  her  own 
chamber,  I  of  course  explained  at  length, 
and  accused  him  publicly  before  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  challenging  him  to 
meet  me  face  to  face.  He  was  never  seen 
in  that  neighbourhood  again. 

My  tale  is  told ;  do  not  blame  me  for 
its  egotism.  The  invalid  was  brought 
home  in  joyous  procession  ;  Andromache 
rewarded  me  for  my  share  in  the  transac- 
tion with  one  kiss,  which  I  transmuted 
into  a  dozen,  and  on  my  return  from  Co- 
rinth, I  was  present  at  her  marriage,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  held  forth  io 
the  assembled  guests  as  a  miracle  of  skiUi 
benevolence,  and  discretion. 
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